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PREFACE 


The  early  histor5’  of  everj’  citj^  has  a  peculiar  interest,  not  only  to  its  founders, 
but  hardly  less  to  those  who  come  later.  Even  incidents,  considered  at  the  time  of 
their  occurence  unimportant,  later  assume  a  value  unsuspected  to  those  connected 
with  them.  This  fact  is  true  in  the  life  of  individuals,  and  it  is  more  emphasized  in  the 
life  of  a  city.  Cities  which  have  failed  to  preserve  authentic  records  of  their  early 
beginning’s,  have  never  ceased  to  regret  it,  and  this  feeling  becomes  intensified  with 
each  passing  j^ear. 

The  aim  of  this  history  is  to  embody  in  a  permanent  form,  the  leading  incidents 
in  the  historj-  of  Minneapolis  from  its  earliest  settlement  to  the  present.  Partial  and 
detatched  sketches  of  this  histor}^  have  at  various  times  been  published,  but  no  work 
of  the  magnitude  and  scope  of  this,  has  heretofore  been  issued.  It  is  hoped  that  it 
niaj^  be  found  so  complete,  as  to  satisfy  all  the  reasonable  reqiremets  of  a  history  of 
the  city  to  the  date  of  its  issue. 

The  main  facts  and  incidents  narrated  herein,  have  been  mostly  obtained  from  liv¬ 
ing  witnesses  of  and  participants  in  the  same.  It  is  rarely  that  this  can  be  said  of  a 
city  containing  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  The  growth  of  the 
city  has  been  so  abnormal,  and  unprecedented,  that  a  considerable  number  of  its  first 
settlers  are  still  living.  Some  part  has  been  gleaned  from  memoranda  left  by  writers 
not  now  living,  but  who  were  witnesses  of  the  events  narrated.  Great  pains  have  been 
taken  to  verify  the  accuracy  of  all  facts  and  incidents  herein  mentioned.  It  would  be 
perhaps  too  much  to  hope  that  the  work  will  be  found  to  be  entirely  free  from  any 
errors,  but  it  is  most  confidentE'^  believed,  that  if  any  such  there  are,  they  will  be  found 
few  and  unimportant. 

The  early  histor5^  of  the  country  before  Minneapolis  had  a  beginning,  and  while  it 
was  inhabited  by  the  Indians,  has  not  been  dwelt  upon  at  length,  because  the  same 
has  been  treated  of  quite  fully  in  works  devoted  to  that  subject,  and  especially  because 
the  aim  and  limits  of  this  history  preclude  the  introduction  of  such  matter,  however 
important  in  itself.  An  interesting  article  however,  will  be  found  on  the  geology  of 
the  country  surrounding  the  falls,  contributed  by  Prof.  Winchell,  (now  State  Geologist), 
which  has  not  3^et  appeared  in  print,  and  will  well  repaj^  perusal.  Hence  this  volume 
will  not  include  much  material  usuallj'  inserted  in  Histories  of  this  kind,  as  the 
record  of  matters  pertaining  stricter  to  the  growth  and  development  of  the  citj',  will 
give  a  size  larger  than  convenient,  and  than  was  originallj'’  contemplated. 

The  work  was  first  undertaken  nearly  four  j^ears  since,  and  manj^  of  the  articles 
were  prepared  some  two  j’ears  since.  Owing  to  unforeseen  and  perhaps  unavoidable 
dela5^s  in  the  publication,  some  of  the  statistics  may  not  correspond  with  the  facts  at 
the  date  of  the  publication  of  this  volume.  Candid  readers  will  make  due  allowance 
for  any  discrepancies  which  may  occur  in  this  regard.  So  rapid  has  been  the  growth 
of  the  cit}'  in  maii}^  directions  and  lines  of  busines,  that  were  all  the  material  for  tlie 
history  prepared  six  months  onlj’,  previous  to  publication,  some  chapters  might  require 
to  be  almost  entirelj'  rewritten,  to  give  a  complete  statement  of  matters  treated  of  to 
the  latest  date.  Defects  of  this  kind  should  rather  be  charged  to  the  abnormal  growth 
of  the  city,  thati  the  fault  of  the  historian. 

The  writer  desires  to  state  that  he  accepted  the  responsibilitj' of  editor  of  this  work 
with  great  reluctance,  on  account  of  the  absorbing  nature  of  his  duties  and  labors  in 
connection  with  his  priv’ate  business.  The  over  persuasion  of  too  partial  friends,  and 
maiul}^  that  he  might  be  of  some  service  in  so  important  a  work  as  preparing  the  His- 
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PREFACE. 


tory  of  Minneapolis,  finally  overcame  his  objections  to  taking  charge  of  the  work.  To 
what  extent  his  hopes  may  be  realized,  must  be  left  to  the  decision  of  the  indulgent 
public.  It  is  confidently  believed  that  at  least  a  large  amount  of  material  contained 
in  this  volume  will  be  found  of  permanent  value — a  value  constantly  increasing  with 
the  lapse  of  years. 

The  Editor  is  under  great  obligation  to  several  gentlemen  who  have  assisted  in 
the  preparation  of  this  volume  and  have  allowed  their  names  to  be  used  in  connection 
with  the  articles  furnished  by  them.  Those  names  will  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the 
correctness  and  importance  of  the  material  written  by  them.  It  may  seem  invidious 
to  mention  individual  names,  but  it  is  only  simple  justice  to  James  T.  Wyman  to  call 
attention  to  the  exhaustive  article  on  manufactories  furnished  by  him,  and  involving 
a  large  amount  of  research  and  labor.  To  R.  J.  Baldwin  is  also  due  a  large  amount  of 
credit,  not  only  for  a  number  of  articles  appearing  under  his  own  name,  but  also  manj- 
interesting  biographical  sketches  which  add  much  value  to  the  work.  And  in  this 
connection  it  may  be  stated,  that  the  editor  can  only  claim  credit  (if  an3^  such  is  due) 
for  those  biographical  sketches  appearing  under  the  head  of  Bench  and  Bar,  and  some 
four  or  five  others,  written  by  special  request  of  personal  friends. 

T.  B.  Walker,  Herbert  Putnam,  S.  C.  Gale,  Geo.  M.  Bleecker,  H.  J.  Altnow,  Chas.  F. 
Hanej^,  John  H.  Stevens,  Chas.  W.  Johnson,  Gen.  A.  B.  Nettleton,  E.  S.  Corser,  Prof.  S. 
Oftedal,  Prof.  W.  W.  Folwell,  Mrs.  I.  Atwater  and  several  others  whose  names  the 
writer  regrets  that  he  cannot  now  recall,  have  freely  and  generously  rendered  valuable 
assistance  in  the  preparation  of  this  volume,  and  to  whom  the  editor  desires  to  express 
his  most  sincere  thanks. 

While  the  writer  hereof  is  in  no  manner  interested  in  the  success  of  this  historj^ 
pecuniarl}^,  j’-et  having  spent  much  time  and  labor  on  its  preparation,  he  naturallj^ 
feels  a  deep  interest  that  it  should  be  made  as  acceptable  as  possible  to  the  citizens  of 
Minneapolis.  He  therefore  desires  to  express,  both  on  his  own  account  and  in  behalf 
of  the  publishers,  their  obligation  to  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  have  aided  this 
enterprise  by  allowing  their  portraits  to  appear  in  this  work.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
state  how  largely  these  portraits  add  to  the  interest  of  this  volume.  Indeed,  it  is 
manifest  that  considering  the  large  expense  involved  in  the  publication  of  such  a  his¬ 
tory,  it  would  be  impossible  to  undertake  it  without  such  aid. 

The  editor  also  takes  occasion  on  behalf  of  himself  and  the  patrons  of  this  his¬ 
tory,  to  express  their  acknowledgment  to  the  enterprising  firm  of  Messrs.  Munsell  &  Co. 
for  the  public  spirit  and  energy  they  have  shown  in  pushing  to  completion  a  work  of 
so  much  importance  and  interest  to  the  citizens  of  Minneapolis.  The  publication  of 
such  a  work  requires  a  large  outlay  of  capital,  the  returns  for  which  must  be  to  some 
extent  problematical,  and  in  any  event  delayed  longer  than  in  ordinary  business  enter¬ 
prises,  About  the  time,  or  soon  after  this  work  was  undertaken,  an  unusual  business 
depression  was  experienced  throughout  the  country,  in  which  of  course,  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  Minneapolis  shared.  Desirable  as  such  a  history  might  be  for  the  city,  yet  this 
caused  the  possession  of  the  work  to  be  regarded  by  many  rather  as  a  luxury  than  a 
necessity.  Consequently,  the  list  of  subscribers  was  not  as  large  as  the  publishers 
had  reason  to  expect  considering  the  large  cost  of  issuing  a  work  of  this  kind. 

Nevertheless,  the  Messrs.  Munsell  &  Co.  entered  upon  the  prosecution  of  the  enter¬ 
prise  and  have  notwithstanding  all  obstacles,  carried  it  through  to  a  successful  com¬ 
pletion.  They  have  spared  no  pains  and  expense  to  make  the  work  fully  equal  to  their 
pledges,  and  satisfactory  to  their  patrons  in  all  respects — engravings,  paper,  type  and 
binding — irrespective  of  pecuniary  profit  to  themselves.  Indeed,  the  firm  is  so  widelj" 
and  favorably  known  in  the  publication  of  this  class  of  histories  that  it  could  not 
afford  at  whatever  loss  to  fall  short  of  their  engagement  in  this  undertaking.  What¬ 
ever  may  be  the  result  in  a  financial  aspect,  they  desire  to  express  their  acknowledg¬ 
ments  to  the  many  public  spirited  citizens  who  have  taken  an  interest  in  promoting  the 
success  of  the  enterprise,  and  sincerely  hope  the  result  may  meet  the  public  approval 
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cities  united  as  the  cit3-  of  Minneaijolis,  1872  to  18i)2.  Earl3'  Settlers  as  Ma3  ()i  s  and 
Aldermen.  —  Ehilargement  of  Cit3'^  Council.  Salaries. —  Growth  of  Cil3'.  Census 
of  1890.  —  Recount.  —  Condensed  statement  of  growth  of  Cit3-  from  1860  to  1890. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

Political  History, . '  .  .  .  .  97-111 

Sources  of  immigration.  —  Origin  of  the  Republican  part3'  First  Settlers 

whigs.  -- Territorial  and  State  governments  democratic.  Newspapers,  whig 
and  republican. —  First  Count3-  Election  non-partisan.  Officers  electetl.  First 
Municipal  government.  Cit3-  of  St.  Anthoin'.  Ma3ors  of  St.  Anthon3'.  —  Of 
Minneapolis.  —  Of  the  consolidated  City.  Representatives  in  Territorial  legisla¬ 
ture.  —  Anti  Slav'er3'  convention.  -  Hnbeus  Corpus  issued  for  a  woman  held  as  a 
slave.  —  Organization  of  Republican  part3^ — Election  of  1855.  Officers  elected 
in  1856.  Legislative  session  of  1857.  Land  Grant  Act.  Railroad  lines  secured 
for  Minneapolis.  -  Ejection  of  delegates  to  Constitutional  Convention.  Dele¬ 
gates  elected  from  Hennepin  Count3'.  Four  minorit3'  Condidates  received 
certificates  of  election.  -  Each  political  part3' organized  its  own  adherents  at  the 
Convention.  —  Constitution  adopted  b3"  conference  of  the  two  bodies.  At  first 
State  Election,  democrats  carried  State  and  republicans  Hennepin  Count3’.  — 
First  members  of  .State  legislature. —  l-ilection  of  18,18.  F'ive  million  railroad  loan 
bill.  —  Causes  great  excitement.  —  \^ote  upon  the  measure. —  Issue  of  bonds. 
Their  discredit  and  repudiation.  —  Settlement  after  twent3'  3’ears.  Filection  of 
18,19,  1860  and  1861.  —  David  Heaton,  senator  fromSt.  Anthon3',  disagreed  with  other 
representatives  of  Hennepin  Count3'. —  Failure  of  railroad  companies.  E’e- 
organization. —  Fiventual  completion  of  original  lines.  .'I in neajx)! is  and  .81. 

Louis  railroad.  —  Common  School  S3'Steni.  Rebellion  hushes  partisan  dis])Utes. 
Filection  of  1866.. —  Candidates  of  Soldier’s  ticket  electetl.  Political  calumnies. 
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Subsequent  politics  devoid  of  peculiar  issues.  —  Prominent  Senators  and  Repre¬ 
sentatives.  —  U.  S.  Senator  W.  D.  Washburn.  Col.  Cj^rus  Aldrich,  Representative  in 
Congress.  —  State  officers.  —  John  S.  Pillsbury,  Governor.  —  Issac  Atwater,  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court. — F.  R.  E.  Cornell,  Attornej'  General,  and  Justice  of 
Supreme  Court.  —  John  M.  Berr}’,  George  B.  Young  and  Charles  E.  Vanderburg-, 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court.  —  Messrs.  Vanderburg,  William  Lochren  and  A. 
A.  H.  Young,  judges  of  District  Court. —  Number  of  votes  at  elections  of  1888 
and  1890,  Union  League.  — Algonquin  Club. 

CHAPTER  X. 

Public  Schools  and  Educational  Institutions,  ........  112-171 

Minneapolis  the  literar3^  center  of  the  northwest.  —  General  interest  of  citizens  in 
education,  —  Mission  schools  at  Lake  Harriet  in  1836.  —  Miss  Bockee’s  private  school 
in  181:9.  —  First  Sunday  school. — First  school  house  built  bj'  subscriptions.  School 
building  on  East  Side.  —  November,  1851,  Rev.  E.  W.  Merrill  opened  Primary  school 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota.  —  Board  of  Education  of  St.  Anthony. — Successive 
members.  —  Teachers’  salaries. —  High  school.  ^ — Building  of  Central  School  House. 

—  Other  sites  purchased.  —  School  sj^stem  of  St.  Anthony  and  Minneapolis  consoli¬ 
dated  in  1878.  Miss  Mary  Schofield  opened  school  on  West  Side  in  1851-2.  —  Succeeded 
by  Miss  Marj^  E.  Miller.  —  Miss  Hartwell  taught  school  in  1851:.  Charles  Hoag, 
teacher  of  district  school. —  Union  school  house  commened  in  1856.  —  Completed  in 
1858.  —  Intermediate  schools.  —  George  B.  Stone,  principal  of  Union  school  in  1858.  -  - 
Destroyed  by  fire  in  1861. — -Schools  held  in  leased  buildings  in  1865.  Accommoda¬ 
tions  inadquate.  —  Salaries.  —  Union  School  House  re-built  in  1867.  A.  S.  Kissell 
elected  Superintendent  of  Schools.  —  School  houses  erected  in  North  and  South 
Minneapolis.  —  Teachers,  salaries  and  Board  of  Education  in  1868,  and  subsequent 
j^ears.  —  W.  O.  Hiskey,  superintendent.  His  death  in  1871.  —  O.  V.  Tousley,  superin¬ 
tendent,  from  1871  for  fifteen  j^ears.  —  Successive  members  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

—  Prof.  John  E.  Bradley  elected  Superintendent  in  1886.  Rapid  devolpment. — 
Exhibit  of  school  work  at  National  Educational  Association.  —  Observation  Lessons 
and  Manual  Training  Introduced. — -John  S.  Crombie,  Principal  of  High  school. -- 
Stimmary  of  public  schools  in  1891.  —  Rev.  E.  D.  Neill  connected  with  Baldwin  school 
and  preparatory  department  of  Me  Alester  College. 

University  of  Minnesota, . 126-150 

Incorporated  Feb’y  25,  1851.  —  First  Board  of  Regents.  —  Grant  of  lands.  —  Franklin 
Steele  donates  block  of  land.  —  Erection  of  building  for  preparatory  school.  —  Two 
townships  of  land  g-ranted  and  selected.  —  Present  site  of  University  obtained  b^' 
donation  and  purchase. — ^  University  building  commenced  in  1856,  and  partiall5^ 
completed  in  1857.  Liberality  of  Regents.  —  Financial  panic  suspended  work. — 
Legislative  investigation.  —  Regents  exonerated  from  blame.  —  Additional  land 
grant  obtained.  —  Labors  of  Regents,  J.  S.  Pillsbury  and  John  Nicols.  —  Act  of  1860 
for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the  University.  —  Board  of  Regents.  —  Rev. 
E.  D.  Neill  resigns  his  office  as  Chancellor  of  the  University.  — •  Special  commissioner 
appointed  to  sell  lands  and  settle  debts.  —  Debts  paid  in  1867  by  sale  of  less  than 
12,000  acres  of  land.  —  Legislative  ai^propriation  $15,000.  Rev.  W.  W.  Washburn,  B. 
A.,  with  two  assistants  employed  to  commence  instruction.  —  Hampered  by  political 
influence. — ^  Agricultural  colleg'e  grant  of  Land  in  1862.  —  Entrusted  to  Universitj^ 
b}"  act  of  1868.  Scope  of  University  enlarged.  —  First  Board  of  Regents  under  act  of 
1868. —Col.  William  W.  Folwell  chosen  President.  —  Sketch  of  his  life  and  public 
services.  —  Inaugrated  Dec.  22d,  1869.  —  College  opened  in  SejJtember,  1869,  with  a 
class  of  fifteen.  —  High  School  Board.  —  First  example  of  a  complete  public  school 
S3’stem.  —  Building  projected  in  1857,  completed  in  1875. — •  Building  for  Agricultural 
department,  and  relacted  sciences  erected. — ^ Burned  in  1888. — -Act  appropriating 
$30,090  per  year  for  six  3-ears  passed  in  1881.  —  Exigencies  of  state  finances  postpone 
new  buildings.  — 120  acres  of  land  purchased  for  agricultural  college.  —  Sold  in 
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1883.  Profits.  —  New  farm  on  Como  Avenue  purchased.  —  Buildings  erected  at  farm. 

—  Drill  Hall  and  G3minasium.  -  Number  of  students  in  1881.  391.  I’resident 

Folwell  resig-ns  and  is  appointed  Professor  of  political  science,  Librarian  and 
Lecturer  on  international  law.  — Cyrus  Nortlirup,  L.  L.  D.,  elected  President  in  1881. 
Sketch  of  his  life.  —  Number  of  students  in  1890.  —  1,002.  -Services  and  liberality  of 
Regent  John  S.  Pillsbury. — Devotion  of  Gov'.  Henry  H.  Siblej'.  Jobez  Brooks. 
Professor  of  Greek.  —  N.  H.  Winchell,  Professor  of  Geology.  —  Colleges  of  Medicine. 

Augsburg  Seminary, . •  .  151-156 

Corporate  name.  —  Origin.  —  Removal  to  Minneapolis  1870.  —  Building  completed 
1872. — Prof.  Weenaas.  —  Prof.  Sven  Oftedal.  -New  Semitiary  building  1871. —  Profs. 
Svendrup  and  Gunnersen.  —  Kmbarassments.  —  Contributations  of  $18,000  received 
in  1878.  —  Endowment  of  $30,000  -New  building.  Influence  among  Norwegain 
Lutherans.  —  Departments.  -Boarding  department.  Progress  and  prosperit}'. — 
Endowment  fund  increased  to  $120,000.  — ^Seniinar3^'s  property* $120,000.  -  -31  Ministers 
graudated  in  1891.  — 188  ptipils.  —  Associated  ministers  and  churches. 

L  uther  Seminary . • . 156-163 

Earlj'  Norwegian  Emigration.  —  A  religious  people.  —  Attached  to  Lutheran  church. 

-  Sj'uod  for  the  Norwegian  Evangelical  Luthern  Church  of  America  organized  in 
18.03.  -Norwegian  professorship  established  at  St.  Louis  in  1807.  —  School  located 
at  Decorah,  Iowa,  1862.  —  Luther  college  dedicated  1860.  -  -  Cost  $70,000.  -  Providential 
aitl. —  Professors. —  Graduates.  —  Reasons  for  confining  the  institution  to  college 
work.  —  Theological  Seminary  at  Madison,  Wis.  —  Doctrinal  controversj.  —  Seven 
j-ears  theological  work.  Decided  in  1887  to  remove  Theological  Seminar}-  to  Min¬ 
neapolis.  Ten  acres  of  land  at  Robbinsdale  donated,  and  seminar}-  located. — 
Corner  stone  laid  July  15,  1888.  —  May,  1889,  Luther  College  burned.  —  Seminary 
dedicated  Sept.  8,  1889. — ^Description  of  building. — Value  of  property  $60,()(X).  Attend¬ 
ance. —  Faculty.  —  Normal  School  at  Sioux  Falls.  —  Academy  at  Albert  Lea. — 
College  at  Decorah.  —  Pacific  Lutheran  University. 

Society  of  Fine  Arts, . 163-165 

Unpromising  field  when  organized.  —  Prof.  W.  W.  Folwell,  President.  Succeeded 
by  T.  B.  Walker.  —  Board  of  Directors.  — •  Loan  exhibitions  of  paintings.  —  FvStablishes 
an  art  school.  —  Number  of  pupils  in  attendance.  —  Douglas  Volk,  Director.  An 
artist.  —  Removal  to  Public  Library.  —  Art  Museum.  —  Classes  in  art  school. — 
Equipments.  —  Art  Exhibitions. —  Officers  and  Directors  in  1891. 

Private  Schools, . 165-171 

Denominational  Schools.  —  Kindergartens.  —  Bennet  Seminary.  —  Judson  Female 
Seminary. —  Minneapolis  Academy.  —  Stanley  Hall. — Curtiss  Commercial  College. 

—  University  of  Commerce  and  Finance.  Minnesota  School  of  Business.  —  Bower 
Short-Hand  School.  —  Stryker  Seminary. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

History  of  Churches, . 172-239 

A  City  of  Churches.  — 131  organized  religious  societies,  besides  Missions  and  Sunday 
schools.  —  Methodist  Episcopel  chhrches.  —  Rev.  J.  W.  Putnam,  in  1846,  first  Protest¬ 
ant  preacher  in  St.  Anthony.  —  In  July  1849,  Rev.  Matthew  Sorin  organized  the 
Methodists  into  a  class.  —  First  M.  Fk  Church  organized  July  7th,  1849.  —  Rev.  Enos 
Stevens  appointed  Missionary  to  St.  Anthony  Falls.  —  His  circuit.  —  Rev.  C.  A. 
Newcomb,  Rev.  E.  W.  Merrill.  —  Rev.  Eli  C.  Jones. -  Frame  building  erected  for 
church  in  1853,  costing  $1,000.  Rev.  S.  T.  Creighton.  —  Rev.  Andrew  J.  Nelson.  —  Rev. 
Silas  Bolles. — Parsonage  built. — Rev.  J. F.  Chaffee.  -Rev.  Cyrus  Brooks. — Succeeding 
Pastors.  —  New  church  built  in  1872.  —  Present  church  obtained  in  18!K),  valued  at 
$40,000. —  Centenary  M.  E.  Church  organized  in  1855.  Rev.  Win.  C.  McDonald  first 
Pastor.  —  Under  pastorate  of  Rev.  J.  D.  Rich,  church  was  built  on  Third  Avenue 
South.  —  Succeeding  Pastors.  —  In  1864,  stone  church  and  parsonage  built  at  First 
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Avenue  South  aud  Grant  Street.  —  Name  changed  to  Wesley  M.  E.  church,  member¬ 
ship,  Sunday  school.  —  Mission.  —  Hennepin  Avenue  M.  E.  Church.  —  Organized 
in  1875. —  Fine  red  brick  church  at  Hennepin  Avenue  and  Tenth  Street,  and  parson- 
sonage  near  it.  —  Pastors.  —  Franklin  Avenue  M.  E.  C7j urch.  -Organized  in  1873. 

—  Located  at  East  Franklin  and  Fifth  Avenues.  —  Memership.  —  Twenty- Fourth 
Street  M.  E.  Church  Organized  in  Ma5^  1881, at  Twenty-Fourth  Street  and  Twent}"- 
Third  Avenue  South.  —  Pastors.  —  Membership.  —  Siinpson  M.  E.  Church.  —  Located 
Twent5^-Eighth  Street  and  First  Avenue  South.  —  Orgaiiized  as  a  mission  in  1882.  - 
Pastors.  —  Membership.  —  Church  edifice  cost  $17,000.  —  Thirteenth  Avenue  M.  E. 
Church.  —  Thirteenth  Avenue  and  Tenth  Street  South. —  Built  in  1883.  —  Member¬ 
ship. —  Sunday  school.  —  Ladies’  Aid  Society.  —  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor.  -- 
Broadway  M.  E.  Church.-  Grew  out  of  a  mission.  —  Organized  December  2.5th, 
1886.  —  Forest  Heights M.  E  Church.  —  Organized  Oct.  28, 1885.  —  Pastors.  —  Trustees. 

—  Membership. ^Sunda}^  school.  —  Lake  M.  E.  Church.  —  Originated  in  a  mission. 

—  Org-anized  Nov.  10, 1886.  —  Pastors.  -  -  Membership.  —  Sunday  school.  —  Blooming¬ 
ton  M.  E.  Church.  —  At  Bloomington  Avenue  and  East  Thirty-Second  Street. — 
Parsonage.  —  Membership.  Foss  M.  E.  Church.  —  Located  at  Eleventh  Avenue 
North  and  Sixth  Street.  —  Rebuilt  in  1885.1^300  members.  —  North  M.  E.  Church. — 
Organized  Oct.  1,1885.  —  98  members.  —  Forty-Fourth  Avenue  North  and  Emerson 
Avenue  —  Built  in  1888.  —  Taylor  Street  M.  E.  Church.  —  Tajdor  Street  and  Twent^^- 
Fifth  Avenue  Northeast.  —  Built  in  1883. —  Western  Avenue  M.  E.  Ch urch. -- 185 
members.  —  Built  1886.  —  North  Irving  and  Western  Avenues. —  Minnehaha  Church. 

-  Organized  1889.  —  Building  erected  and  dedicated  the  same  j^ear.  —  German  M.  E. 
Churches.  —  Three  —  Located  at  Second  Street  and  Tenth  Avenue  Northeast. — 
One  at  Eighteenth  Street  and  Lyndale  Avenue,  and  one  at  Eighteenth  Street  and 
Thirteenth  Avenue  South. —  Parsonages.  —  Value  of  properties.  —  Norwegian-Dan- 
ish  M.  E.  Church.  —  Built  in  1887. —  Ninth  Street  South  and  Thirteenth  Avenue. — 
Swedish  M.  E.  Church.  —  No.  2526  Tvventj^-Seventh  Avenue  South.  —  First  African 
M.  E.  Church.  —  Organized  1863.  —  Second  Street  between  First  and  Second  Avenues 
Southeast.  —  St.  Peter’s  African  M.  E.  Church. —  Twenty-Seventh  Street  between 
Ninth  and  Tenth  Avenues  South.  —  Sunday  School. 

Presbyterian  Churches, . ,  178-187 

Andrew  Presbyterian  Church.  —  In  August,  1857,  a  church  was  organized  as  the 
First  Presbyterian  church  of  St.  Anthony.  In  1861  name  was  changed  to  Andrew 
Presbyterian  church.  —  Rev.  Levi  Hughes  first  acting  pastor,  followed  by  Rev. 
James  A.  McKee.  —  Rev.  R.  F.  Sample  pastor  in  1866.  Succeeding  pastors.  —  Church 
building  located  on  Second  Street  Southeast.  —  Removed  in  1870  to  Fourth  Street 
and  Eighth  Avenue  Southeast.  —  Rebuilt  in  1890. —  Dedicated  1891.  —  Sunday  school. 
Industrial  school  colony.  —  Mission.  —  Board  of  Elders.^ — First  Presbyterian 
Church.  —  Originally  organized  in  1835  at  Fort  Snelling.  —  Rev.  J.  D.  Stevens,  mis¬ 
sionary  to  Indians. —  Reorganized  in  1849  as  Oak  Grove  Presbyterian  church.  —  In 
1862  became  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Minnesota,  at  Minnehaha.  —  Indian  mem¬ 
bers.  —  Clergymen  Revs.  T.  W.  Williamson,  J.  D.  Stevens,  S.  W.  Pond  and  G.  H.  Pond. 
--  Absorbed  by  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Minneapolis,  organized  at  Minneapolis 
May  22,  1853.  —  First  Board  of  Elders.  —  Rev.  J.  C.  Whitney,  first  pastor.  —  Services  in 
hall.  —  Church  built  at  Fifth  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue  South.  —  Pastor  Whitney 
resigned  in  1857.  Services  suspended  for  six  5^ears.  —  Resuscitated  by  Rev.  Henry 
Ward  in  1865.  —  Chapel  built  at  Eight  Street  and  First  Avenue  South.  —  Rev.  A.  H. 
Carrier,  pastor.  —  Churh  enlarged  and  re-dedicated.  —  Rev.  Henry  N.Pajme,  pastor. 

—  Church  built  on  Park  Avenue  and  dedicated  Aug.  31, 1873.  —  Rev.  Daniel  Stewart, 
D.  D.,  pastor.  —  Rev.  S.  M.  Campbell,  D.  D.,  pastor.  —  Present  church  building  at 
Portland  Avenue  and  Nineteenth  Street  built  in  1889.  —  Cost  over  $75,000.  —  Its  mis¬ 
sions  become  churches.  —  Board  of  Elders.  —  Rev.  James  S.  Black,  present  pastor. 

—  Westminister  Presbyterian  Church.  —  Organized  August  23d,  1859.  —  Services  in 
Free  Will  Baptist  church,  and  Woodman’s  Hall.  —  Rev.  C.  B.  Dorrance.  —  Rev.  L. 
Hughes.  —  Building  erected  on  Fourth  Street.  —  Several  times  enlarged.  —  Removed 
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to  Franklin  Avenue. —  Rev.  Robert  Strong,  Rev.  R.  A.  Condit,  Rev.  R.  K.  Sample,  D. 
D.  —  Rev.  D.  J.  Burrell,  D.  D.,  pastors.  -  Eldership.  —  Members.  New  church  at 
Nicollet  and  Seventh  Street  built  1880  :1.  —  Sunday  school.  —  Missions.  Riverside 
chapel. —  Kindergarten.  -  Long  pastorate  of  Dr.  Sample.  Franklin  A  roniic  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church.  —  Organized  187:i.  -  Pastors.  -  House  of  Worship  bought  of  hirst 
Presbyterian  church.  —  Fifth  Presbyterian  Church.  —  Organized  December  1870. 
Church  edifice  built  188:i. — ^  Burned  and  rebuilt.  Pastors.  —  Elders.  —  Good  Will 
chapel  and  Sunday  school.  —  Christian  Endeavor  Societ3\  —  Ladies’  Missionary 
Society.  —  Bethlehem  Presbyterian  Church.  —  Preaching  in  188:i.  Sunday  school 
and  Missionary  society. — Church  organized  in  1884.  Old  Westminister  church 
removed  and  fitted  up.  —  Sunday  school.  —  Pastors.  -  Oliver  Presbyterian  Chtirch. 

—  Outgrowth  of  Mission  Sunday  school  on  Bloomington  Avenue.  Organized  1887. 
— ^  Remarkable  growth. —  Providence  missioti  and  Chapel.  Permanent  church 
built  in  1889.  Gift  of  Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Oliver.  —  Description  of  church.  —  Highland 
Park  Presbyterian  Church.  —  Organized  xinder  ausi)ices  of  Presbyterian  Alliance 
in  1884.  —  Church  dedicated  September,  1886.  -  Located  at  Emerson  Avenue  and 
Twenty-First  Avenue  North.  —  Pastors.  —  Membership. —  Stewart  Memorial  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church.  —  Thirty-Second  Street  and  Stewart  Avenue  South.  —  Church 
erected  in  1886.  —  A  gift  of  Hon.  C.  E.  Vanderburg.  —  Church  organized  in  1887. — 
Building  removed  to  present  location  1890.  —  Membership.  —  House  of  Faith  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church.  —  Organized  1887.  —  Location  Broadway  and  Jefferson  Streets 
Northeast.  —  Pastors.  —  Membership.  —  Elders.  -  -  Shiloh  l^resbyterian  Church.  — 
Child  of  Andrew  church. —  Organized  1884.  —  First  Swedish  Presbyterian  Church. 

—  Nineteenth  Avenue  South  and  Third  Street.  Dedicated  Sept.  6,  1891.  Welsh 
Presbyterian  Church.  —  Franklin  Avenue  and  Seventeenth  Avenue  South.  —  Church 
built  in  1882.  —  Hope  Mission.  — A  mission  of  Westminester  church.  —  Cliurch 
organized  in  1884,  as  a  branch  of  Westminester. 

Congregational  Churches, . 187-194 

First  Congregational  Church.  —  Organized  in  I80I.  —  Rev.  Charles  Seccombe  as  a 
Home  Missionary.  —  Installed  1851.  —  Retired  18(56.  —  Pastors.  —  Dedication  of  church 
in  1854.  —  New  church  at  Fifth  Street  and  Third  Avenue  Southeast. —  Dedicated  in 
1874.  —  Enlarged.  —  Redicated.  —  Burned.  —  Worship  in  skating  rink.  —  New  church 
built  at  Fifth]  Street  and  Eighth  Avenue  Southeast.  —  Dedicated  1888.  —  Cost  ^^76,(HX). 
Sunday  school.  —  Branch  schools.  —  Mother  of  two  Congregational  churches. — 
Officers  of  church  and  society.  —  Plymouth  Congregational  Church.  —  Organized 
April  28,1857.  —  Rev.  Norman  McLeod,  pastor. — Rev.  H.  C.  Atwater.  Rev.  11.  M. 
Nichols.  —  His  tragic  death.  —  Succeeding  pastors.  —  First  house  of  worship. — 
Burned  in  retaliation  of  faithfulness  of  pastor  denouncing  intemperance.  —  New 
church.  —  Enlarged.  —  New  site  and  church  erected.  —  Intluence  of  church.  Mem¬ 
bership. —  Officers.  —  Sunday  school.  —  Missions.  —  Contributations.  Park  Ave¬ 
nue,  First  called  Second  Congregational  Churc/i.  Outgrowth  of  Mission  of 
Plymouth  Church.  —  Organized  1867  as  Vine  Street  church.  Pastors.  Removal 
to  Eight  Street  and  Thirteenth  Av^enue  south.  —  Built  again  at  Park  and  Franklin 
Avenues.  —  Description  of  building.  —  Officers  and  Trustees.  Suiulaj’  school.  - 
Pilgram  Congregational  Church.  —  Originated  from  Sunday  school,  at  Second 
Street  and  Twentieth  Avenue  North.  —  Organized  187:1. —  Pastors.  Membership. 
Sunday  schools  and  Missions. —  Kindergarten. —  New  church  at  Ljuidale  and  h'our- 
teenth  Avenue  North. —  Vine  Congregational  Church.  —  Grew  out  of  Sunda}' 
school.  —  Established  by  Second  Congregational  church.  .\t  Lake  Street  and 
Minnehaha  Avenue.  —  Organized  1882.  -  Rev.  S.  V.  S.  Fisher,  [)astor.  Membership. 
Como  Avenue  Congregational  C/jurc/i.  -Organized  1882.  Located  in  Elwell’s 
Addition. —  Pastors.  —  Church  dedicated  January  9.  1887.  —  Sundaj'  school.  l^nion 
Congregational  Church.  -Missionary  work  begun  in  1871  bj^  K’ev.  11.  .\.  Stimson. 
Sunday  school  by  members  of  Plymouth  church. —  Chapel  built.  .Named  Clark 
chapel.  —  Pastors.  —  Sunday  school.  —  Church  built  on  Excelsior  Avenue,  west  of 
Calhoun.  —  Parsonage.  —  Branch  Sunday  school.  —  Open  Door  Congregational 
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Church.  —  Located  in  Northeast  Minneapolis  —  Organized  in  1884.  —  Mission  of  First 
church. ^Pastors. — ^ Sunday  school.  —  Lyndale  Congregational  Church. —  Move¬ 
ment  of  population  along  the  Motor  line.  —  Church  organized  in  1884.  —  Portable 
chapel.  —  Sunday  school  organized.  —  Chapel  built  — Dedicated  1885.  —  Main  Edifice 
built.  —  Description  of  building.  —  Sunday  school.  —  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor. 

—  Deacons.  —  Pastors.  —  Silver  Lake  Congregational  Church.  —  Organized  1886.  — 
Society  incorporated  and  Sunday  school  started  two  years  earlier.  —  Pastors.  — 
Sunday  school.  —  Fifth  Avenue  Congregational  Church. — Grew  out  of  pra5^er 
meeting  held  in  private  houses.  —  Sunda5^  school  started  in  tent  in  1885.  —  Portable 
chapel.  —  Church  organized  in  1886. —  Pastors. —  Deacons. —  Sunday  school.  — Chapel 
dedicated  in  1887.  —  Mizpah  Congregational  Church.  —  Located  in  West  Minne¬ 
apolis.  —  Organized  1888.  —  Outgrowth  of  Sunday  school  sustained  by  Union  church. 

—  Church  building  dedicated  1889.  —  Rev.  James  McPherson,  pastor.  —  Bethany 
Congregrational  Church.  —  Grew  out  of  Sunday  school  opened  in  1889.  —  Church 
organized  April  1,  1889.  —  Chapel  built.  —  Rev.  Samuel  J.  Rogers,  pastor.  —  Lowry 
Hill  Congregational  Church.  —  Organized  Oct.  3d,  1889.  —  Members  mostly  from 
Plymouth  church.  —  Chapel  built.  —  At  juuction  of  Lyndale  and  Hennepin  Avenues. 

—  Rev.  Harlan  P.  Beach,  pastor. —  Oak  Park  Congregational  Church. — Organized 
Feb’y  6, 1891. — Rev.  N.  D.  Fanning,  pastor-elect,  died  of  apoplexy  just  after  preach¬ 
ing. —  Chapel  built  at  Sixth  and  Humboldt  Avenues  North.  —  First  Scandinavian 
Church.  —  Organized  December,  1890.  —  Rev.  L.  C.  Johnson,  pastor.  —  Chapel  at 
Seventeenth  Aventxe  South.  —  Dedicated. 

Protestant  Episcopal  Churches . 194-200 

Holy  Trinity  Church.  — Founded  under  auspices  of  the  Associate  Mission.  —  Mem¬ 
bers  ofMission.  —  First  service  Julj^  7th,  1850.  —  First  Episcopal  visitation.  —  Parish 
organized  1882.  —  Ministers  and  Rectors.  —  Corner  stone  of  first  church  building  laid 
Oct.  30, 1850.  —  Located  Second  Street  and  Second  Avenue  Southeast.  —  Consecreated 
1878.  —  Rectorj^  built  in  1880.  —  Font.  —  Alter.  —  Bell.  —  Mission.  —  Sunday  school. — 
Gethsemane  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  —  Began  in  1856.  —  Dr.  David  Knicker- 
backer.  —  Bishop  Kemper.  —  Bishop  Knickerbacker.  —  Brotherhood  of  Gethsemane. 

—  Corner  stone  of  first  church  laid  August  5,  1856.  —  Free  sitting's.  —  Building 
enlarged.  —  New  stone  church  built  at  Fourth  Avenue  and  Ninth  Street  South. — 
Rectory.  —  Parish  school.  —  St.  Barnabas  Hospital.  —  A  free  church.  —  Rectors. — 
St.  Mark’s  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  —  Organized  1868.  —  Chaixel  built  at 
Fourth  Street  and  Hennepin  Avenue.  —  Rev.  E.  S.  Thomas,  rector.  —  Suceeding 
rectors. — Communicants.  —  Church  built  on  Sixth  Street.  —  Organ.  —  Recory. — 
Industrial  school.  —  St.  Andrew’s  Brotherhood.  —  Ladies’  Aid  Society.  —  Contribu¬ 
tions. —  Support.  —  All  Saint’s  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  —  Portland  Avenue 
mission  established  by  Church  of  Gethsemane  in  1871.  —  Mission  chapel  removed  to 
Nineteenth  Street  and  Fourth  Avenue  South.  —  Parish  organized  in  1875.  —  First 
Vestry.  —  Rectors.  —  Parsonage.  —  Location  changed  to  Clinton  Avenue.  —  New 
church  built  in  1887.  —  Englarged.  —  Wardens.  —  St.  Paul’s  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church.  —  Child  of  St.  Mark’s.  —  Organized  1880.  —  Rectors.  —  Building  erected  1881 
on  Hennepin  Avenue.  —  Mission  services.  —  Families  in  perish  and  communicants. 

—  Grace  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  —  Organized  1883.  —  Church  Fidifice  built 
same  year.  —  Sittings  free.  —  Location  Sixteenth  Avenue  and  Twenty-Fourth  Street. 

—  Sunday  school.  —  St.  Andrew’s  Protestant  Episcopal.  —  Amission  of  Gethse¬ 
mane  begon  in  1857.  —  Church  organized  1874.  —  Location  North  Sixth  Street  and 
Twelfth  Avenue.  —  Rev.  W.  Wilkinson,  rector.  —  Sunday  school.  —  St.  Lukes  Protest¬ 
ant  Episcopal  Church.  —  Building  erected  on  West  Thirty-Second  Street  and 
Pleasant  Avenue,  in  1887.  —  Sunday.  School  —  Communicants.  —  City  Missions 
Protestant  Episcopal  inclvxding  Ascension,  Holy  Innocents,  St.  Johns,  St.  Matthews 
and  Minnehaha  Chapel  dedicated  1889. 

Baptist  Churches . ■■ . 200-210 

Olivet  Baptist  Church.  —  Organized  Jxxly  13,  1880,  as  First  Baptist  Chxxrch  of  St. 
Anthony.  —  Orginal  members.  —  Ministers.  —  Membership.  —  Deacons.  —  Sxxnday 
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school.  —  Removals.  —  First  Baptist  C/jurcA. —  Organized  in  small  residence  on 
Portland  Avenue  in  1853.  —  Constituent  members.  —  Worshipped  from  house  to 
house.  — In  Fletcher’s  Hall.  — Sunday  School  organized  1859.  — Church  built  at  Nic¬ 
ollet  and  Third  streets  in  1858.  —  New  Church  built  at  Hennepin  and  Fifth  Street. — 
Enlarged.  —  Dismissal  of  members  to  four  other  churches.  — Deacons.  —  Baptist 
Union. —  New  Church  at  Tenth  Street  and  Harmon  Place. —  Cost  !fl35,0C().  —  Dedi¬ 
cated  1887.  —  Meeting  of  all  the  Baptist  Churches  on  the  West  Side.  —  Central  Bap¬ 
tist  Church.  —  Organized  as  Marshall  Street  Baptist  Church,  1869.  —  Name  changed 
to  Fifth  Avenue  Baptist  Church.  —  Renewed  1883,  when  removed  to  Fourth  Avenue 
and  Grant  Street. — First  Pastor,  Deacons  and  Trustees.  -  Pastors.  —  Membership 
Sunday  School.  —  Fourth  Baptist  Church. —  Outgrowth  of  Mission  Sunday  School. 

—  Started  in  1874.  —  Jewett  Chapel  erected.  —  Church  organized  1881.  —  Edifice  built 
at  Dupont  and  Eighteenth  Avenue  North. —  Membership.  —  Pastors.  — Deacons. — 
Sunday  School.  —  Memorial  Mission.  —  Young  Peoiiles’  Association.  —  Immanuel 
Baptist  Church.  —  Organized  1883. —  First  Deacons.  —  Pastors.  —  Sunday  School. — 
Calvary  Baptist  Church.  —  Organized  1883.  —  Pastors. — Deacons.  —  Sunda3^  School. 
Chapels.  —  New  Edifice  built  1889.  —  Grace  Baptist  Church. —  Organized  1885. — 
Located  Thirteenth  Avenue  and  Madison  Street  Northeast.  —  Tabernacle  Baptist 
Church.  —  Organized  1889.  —  Outgrowth  of  Tabernacle  Mission.  —  Located  Eighth 
Street  and  Twenty-third  Avenue  South.  —  First  Sivedish  Baptist  Church.  —  Or¬ 
ganized  1871.  —  First  meetings  in  blacksmith’s  shop.  —  Afterwards  in  hall.  —  Lot 
bought  by  Rev.  Aniory  Gale,  at  Twelfth  Avenue  and  Sixth  Street  South.  —  Building 
erected.  ^ — Pastors.  — Church  enlarged.  —  Burned.  —  Bought  Church  of  Second  Con¬ 
gregational  Society.  —  Missions.  —  Sunday  School.  —  Elim  Swedish  Baptist  Church. 
Organized  1888.  —  Grew  out  of  a  mission  Sunday  School.  —  Chapel  on  Jackson  street 
and  Twentieth  Avenue  Northeast.  —  First  Norwegian  and  Danish  Baptist  Church. 

—  Edifice  dedicated  1891  at  Thirteenth  Avenue  and  Seventh  Street  South. — First 
German  Baptist  Church. —  Organized  1855.  —  Chapel  Twentieth  Avenue  North. — 
Sunday  School.  —  Trustees. —  Bethesda  (colored)  Baptist  Church.  —  Organized 
1889.  —  Chapel  built  at  Eighth  Street  South,  below  Eleventh  Avenue.  —  Dedicated 
1892.  —  Addresses.  —  Rev.  J.  W.  Dunjee,  Pastor. — City  Temple  Baptist  Church. — 
Located  Seventeenth  Avenue  South  and  Sixth  Street.  —  Grown  out  of  missionary 
enterprise  conducted  by  Rev.  O.  A.  Weenolsen. —  Baptist  City  Missions.  —  Co-oper¬ 
ation  of  Baptist  Churches. — -Tabernacle,  Emerson  Avenue,  Bethel,  Chicago  Ave¬ 
nue,  Dane,  Norwegian  and  Bethany  Missions.  —  Free  Baptist  Church.  —  I^lanted  in 
1854  in  St.  Anthony.  —  Removed  to  West  Side  and  Church  built  on  Washington 
Avenue  North.  —  Removed  in  1871  to  Seventh  Street  and  First  Avenue  South.— 
Property  sold  in  1891  and  Church  built  at  Nicollet  and  Fifteenth  Street.  —  Pastors. 
— Paper  pirblished.  —  Stevens  Avenue  Free  Baptist  Church.  —  Organized  1885. — 
Building  erected.  —  Pastors. 

Catholic  Churches.  .  . . .  .  .  .  .  210-219 

The  Catholic  annals  of  Minnesota  run  back  to  the  visit  of  Father  Hennepin,  in 
1680.  —  Mission  at  St.  Anthony  in  1830.  — Missionary  Galtier.  —  Father  Ravoux  pur¬ 
chased  land  for  the  Church  of  St.  Anthonj^  of  Padua,  and  commenced  a  frame 
building  for  a  Church  in  1839.  —  Father  Ledan  first  resident  I’astor,  1857.  —  Father 
Fayolle  Pastor  in  1855.  —  Commenced  erection  of  the  present  Church.  —  Father  John 
McDermott  Pastor  from  1860  to  1866. —  Completed  Church  and  built  parochial 
school.  —  Rev.  F.  Tissot.  —  Built  parsonage.  —  Father  James  McGolrick.  Holy 
Rosary  Church.  —  Under  charge  of  Dominican  Fathers.  —  Founded  in  1878. — Father 
Thomas  L.  Powers.  —  Purchased  two  and  a  half  lots  on  Fifth  street  and  Nineteenth 
Avenue  and  moved  an  old  Church  building  to  them.  —  In  July,  1878,  a  new  frame 
Church  built.  —  Other  priests.  —  Foundation  of  Convent  laid  in  1879.  —  School 
opened.  —  Rev.  James  Dominic  Hoban.  —  Rev.  J.  A.  M.  Dalj'.  —  Assistance  in  mis¬ 
sionary  labor.— Very  Rev.  P.  A.  Dinahan.  — Purchased  present  site  of  Church  and 
convent  at  Eighteenth  Avenue  and  Twenty-fourth  Street  South. —  Head([uarters  of 
Dominican  order  in  the  Northwest.  —  Church  the  best  building  of  the  kind  in  the 
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West,  and  largest  in  the  Twin  Cities.  —  Description  of  Church.  —  Cost  $204, OOO. — 
Dedicated  Dec.  9,  1888.  —  IJev.  J.  P.  Turner.  —  Rev.  R.  M.  Bloomer.  —  Holy  Name 
Society.  —  Altar  Society.  —  Young  Ladies’s  Sodality.  —  Sunday  Schools.  —  Surpliced 
Choir. — Rosary  procession.  —  Salaried  choir  and  quartette.  —  School  and  hall. — 
Church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  —  At  Third  Street  and  Third  Avenue  North. 

—  Building  erected  in  1869. — Large  edifice  built  in  1872.  —  Father  James  McGolrick 
Pastor  for  twent3^-five  years. — Catholic  Association  Hall.  —  Rev.  J.  C.  Byrne. — 
St.  Boniface  fGerman^  Church.  —  Second  Street  and  Seventh  Avenue  Northeast. — 
Erected  in  1889. —  Parish  School. — Parsonage. —  Under  charge  of  the  Benedictines. 
St.  Stephen ’s  Parish.  —  Organized  1885. — ^Corner  stone  of  new  Church  laid  August 
18, 1889 — Located  at  Clinton  Avenue  and  East  Twenty-second  Street. —  iVTofre  Dame 
cle  Sourdes  (French)  Ch  urch.  —  Located  on  Prince  Street.  —  Church  bought  of  First 
Universalist  Society.  —  Occupied  in  1877.  —  Pastors.  —  Convent  and  Parish  school.— 
Church  of  St.  Elizabeth. — Parish  organized  in  1883.  —  Previously  Society  of  St. 
Vincent. — ^  Located  at  Seventeenth  Avenue  and  Eight  Street  South.  —  Church  built  at 
Fifteenth  Avenue  South  and  Eighth  Street.  —  Parochial  School.  —  Societies.  ^ — St. 
Joseph's  German  Catholic  Church.  —  Fourth  Street  North. —  Church  building  com¬ 
pleted  September,  1889.  —  Hall. — Parsonage.  —  Parish  established  1875  by  Ihe 
Order  of  St.  Benedict.  —  Church  of  the  Holy  Cross  (Polish).  —  Building  erected  in 
1884.  —  Located  at  Four  and  One-half  Street  and  Seventeenth  Avenue  Northeast. —  St. 
Clotilde  (French)  Ch  urch.  — Edifice  built  1887  at  Lyndale  and  Eleventh  Avenue  North. 

—  St.  Lawrence  Church.  —  Located  at  Seventh  Street  and  Twelfth  Avenue  South. — 

—  Rev.  James  ’O’Reilly  Pastor.  —  Greek  Catholic  Church. — Church  building 
erected  in  1888.  —  Fifth  Street  and  Seventeenth  Avenue  Northeast.  —  Church  of  the 
Ascension.  —  Organized  1890.  —  Has  a  temporary  building  at  Eighteenth  and  Bry¬ 
ant  Avenue  North.  —  Rev.  Father  Christie,  Pastor. 

Friends, . 219 

First  meeting  held  June  1st,  1854.  —  Regular  Sunday  services  commenced  April  22d, 
18.55.  —  Meeting  House  built  1860,  at  Hennepin  Avenue  and  Eighth  Street.  —  Sunday 
School.  —  Membership.  —  Ministers. —  Lake  Street  Meeting  formed  1886. —Mission  es¬ 


tablished  in  1883.  —  Sunday  School.  —  Chapel  built. —  Ministers.  —  Elders. 

Universalist  Churches, . 219-229 

First  Universalist  Church  established  was  that  of  St.  Anthony.  —  Organized  in  1855. 


—  Met  in  Central  Hall — Rev.  Seth  Barnes, first  Pastor.  —  Other  Ministers  —  In  1859 
Society  built  a  stone  Church  on  Prince  Street.  —  Society  disbanded  in  1869. —  All 
Souls  Church.  —  First  named  Second  Universalist  Church.  —  Organized  1884. — 
Church  edifice  built  in  1835,  on  Eighth  Avenue  Southeast.  —  Ministers.  —  Auxiliary 
societies.  —  Church  of  the  Redeemer.  —  Dr.  J.  H.  Tuttle,  Pastor  for  twenty-five 
years.  — First  orginization  at  Cataract  House,  October  24, 1859.  — -Dr.  Adolphus  Skin¬ 
ner,  Preacher.  —  Re-organization.  —  Church  organized.  —  Rev.  J.  W.  Keyes,  Pastor. — 
Dr.  Tuttle  called  from  Chicago.  —  First  Church  building  erected  at  Fifth  Street  and 
Fourth  Avenue  South,  in  1855.  —  New  Church  at  Eighth  Street  and  Second  Avenue 
South  dedicated  July  10, 1876. —  Description  of  Church.  —  Growth  and  prosperity. — 
Church  burned.  —  Hospital  ity  of  neighboring  churches.  —  Church  rebuilt.  —  Support¬ 
ers. —  Trustees.  —  Choir.  —  Sunday  School.  —  Weekly  Prayer  Meeting.  —  Auxiliary 
societies.  —  Associate  Pastors.  — Dr.  Tuttle  resigns  and  becomes  Pastor  Emeritus. 

—  Dr.  M.  D.  Shutter,  Pastor. —  Third  Universalist  Society.  —  Grew  out  of  Sunday 
School  opened  in  Chestnut  Hall.  —  Organized  May,  1865. — ^Chapel  built  at  Blaisdell 
Avenue  and  Twenty-Seventh  Street.  —  Sunday  School.  —  Fifth  Universalist  Society. 

—  Organized  June  16,  1889.  —  Services  held  in  Somer’s  Hall,  Twentieth  Avenue 
North.  — Fourth  Universalist  Church  (Swedish).  —  Organized  in  1886.  —  Rev. 
August  Dalgren,  Pastor.  —  Services  held  in  Labor  Temple. 

Lutheran  Churches, . 229-232 

German  Lutheran  Trinity  Church.  —  Located  Fourth  Street  and  Ninth  Avenue 
South.  —  Organized  in  1856.  —  House  of  Worship  built  in  1868.  —  Enlarged  1885.  —  Pas¬ 
tors. —  Mission.  —  Parochial  Schools.  —  Norwegian  and  Danish  Lutheran  Trinity 
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Church.  —  Location,  Tenth  Avenue  and  Fourth  Street  South.  —  Organized  18()6. — 
Pastors.  —  First  house  of  worship.  —  Chapel  built  in  1870.  —  Enlarged.  — Sunday 
School.  —  Mission  Schools.  —  Lutheran  Deaconess’  Institute  and  Hospital. — 
Scandinavian  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association.  —  Tabitha  Relief  Society. —  Young 
Ladies’ Society.  —  St.  John’s  German  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church.  —  Location, 
Main  Street  Northeast.  —  Building  erected  1869. —  Sunday  School.-  Parochial 
School.  —  Parsonage.  —  Swedish  Evangelical  Lutheran  Bethlehem  Curch.  —  Or¬ 
ganized  1874.  —  Regular  services  commenced  1877.  —  Rev.  A.  J.  Eustace,  Pastor. — 
Sanctuary  dedicated  June  14, 1891.  —  Located  at  Twentieth  Avenue  North  and  Lyn- 
dale.  —  Parochial  Schools.  —  Augustana  Swedish  Lutheran  Church.  —  Located  at 
Eleventh  Avenue  and  Seventh  Street  South. — Rev.  Charles  J.  Petri,  Pastor.  —  Mis¬ 
sions. —  Danish  Evangelical  (St.  Beter’s)  Lutheran  Church.  —  Church  built  in 
1887.  —  Located  at  Twentieth  Avenue  and  Ninth  Street  North.  —  Branch  service  at 
Minnehaha.  —  Finnish  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church.  —  Fourth  Street,  above  Filth 
Avenue  North. — Rev.  Ingvold  Eisteinsen,  Pastor.  —  Immanuel  (German)  Lutheran 
Church.  —  Built  in  1886.  —  Located  Lake  Street  and  Twenty-First  Avenue  South. — 
Immanuel Evangelical(Norwegian) Lutheran  Church. — Located  on  Monroe  Street 
Northeast.  —  Church  built  1850.  —  Ch urc/i  of  Our  Savior.  —  Built  1870.  —  Located 
Seventh  Street  and  Fourteenth  Avenue  South.  —  Rev.  Ole  P.  Vangsnes,  Pastor. — 
South  Minneapolis  Mission.  —  Immanuel  (Swedish)  Lutheran  Church.  —  Organ¬ 
ized  1884.  —  Fifth  Street  and  Fourth  Avenue  Southeast.  —  St.  John’s.  —  Rev.  A. 
Thiele,  Pastor.  —  Church  built  1888.  —  Located  Third  Street  and  Sixteenth  Avenue 
North.  —  Immanuel  Danish  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church. — At  Franklin  and 
Twenty-Sixth  Avenue  South. —  St.  Olaf’s.  —  Church  built  in  1886.  —  Bryant  and  Four¬ 
teenth  Avenue  North.  —  St.  Paul’s  Church.  —  Located  Fourth  Street  and  Fifteenth 
Avenue  South.  —  Erected  1882.  —  St.  Peter’s  Church.  —  Organized  1887.  —  Tenth  Street 
North.  —  Swedish  Evangelical,  St.  Paul’s.  —  Organized  1887.  —  East  Twenty-Fifth 
Street  and  Bloomington  Avenue.  —  Zion.  —  Building  erected  1887.  —  Sixth  Street  and 
Twenty-Fourth  Avenue  North. —  St.  John’s  English  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church.  —  Organized  1883.  —  Rev.  G.  H.  Trobert,  Pastor.  —  Sunday  School.  —  House 
of  worship  at  Eighth  Avenue  and  Fifth  Street  South.  —  Bought  in  1883.  —  Remod¬ 
eled. —  Parsonage.  —  Bohemian  Lutheran  Congregation.  —  Organized  in  1888.— 
St.  Peter’s  Norwegian  Lutheran  Church.  —  Church  dedicated  July  7, 1889,  at  Fif¬ 
teenth  Avenue  and  Madison  Street  Northeast.-^ Sa/e/u  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church.  —  Organized  1890.  —  Garfield  Avenue  and  Twenty-Eighth  Street. 

Swedenborgian, . 232 

Minneapolis  Society  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  —  Temporary  organization  formed  in 
1867.  —  Society  organized  September,  1868.  —  Building  for  worship  erected  1870. — 
Located  at  Fifth  Avenue  and  Ninth  Street.  —  First  Pastor,  Rev.  Elwood  C.  Mitchell. — 
Resigned  in  1880.  —  No  Pastor  for  six  years.  —  Services  conducted  by  lay  readers. — 
Present  Pastor,  Rev.  J.  S.  David.  —  Regular  services.  —  Sunday  School. 

Unitarian, .  252 

First  Unitarian  Society.  —  Organized  1881.  —  Pastor,  Rev.  Henry  \V.  Simmons. — 
Trustees.  —  Sunday  School.  —  Ladies’  Charitable  Society.  —  Unity  Club.  —  Church  at 
Eighth  Street  and  Mary  Place.  —  Dedicated  June  5,  1887.  —  Nazareth  Unitarian 
Church  (Norwegian).  —  Organized  1882.  —  Building  erected  in  1886.  —  Located  Ninth 
Street  and  Twelfth  Avenue  South.  —  Blown  down. —  Rebuilt.— Rev.  Kristofer  Jan¬ 
sen,  Pastor.  —  Sunday  School. 

Swedish  Mission, . 236-237 

First  Church  erected  in  1878.  —  Tabernacle  at  Eighth  Avenue  and  Seventh  Street 
South  built  in  1885.  — Cost  of  $50,000.  — Parsonage.  — Seats  2,800.  — Seats  free.— Rev. 
L.  A.  Skogsberg,  Pastor.  —  Rev.  W.  Boqvist,  assistant.  —  Membership  500.  —  Sunday 
School.  —  Mission  house.  —  Riverside.  —  East  Side  Mission  house. —  Built  in  1884. — 
Church  organized'  in  1889.  —  Sunday  School. 

Disciples . 237 

Scandinavian  Church  of  Christ.  —  Located  Seventh  Street  and  Twelfth  Avenue 
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South. — Building  erected  in  1886.  —  Church  of  Christ. — Organized  1887.  —  Portland 
Avenue  and  East  Grant  Street. 

Evangelical  Association, . 227 

Highland  P*ar/f  (German)  Church.  —  Building  Fremont  and  Twenty-fifth  Avenues 
North.  —  Erected  in  1871.  —  Located  Fourth  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue  North. 

Adventists, . 238 

Messiah. — -Second  Avenue  and  East  Fourteenth  Street.  —  Erected  1884.  —  Rev. 
J.  Blobbs,  Pastor. —  Scandinavian  Seventh  Day. — Built  in  1888.  —  Sabbath  School 
Services  held  on  Sattirday.  ^  Ser'enth  Day. — Building  erected  in  1886.  —  East  Lake 
Street  and  Fourth  Avenue  Soiith. — Elder  A.  D.  Olson,  Pastor,  and  Elder  H.  Grant, 
Associate. —  Sabbath  School.  —  Services  held  on  Saturday. 

Hebrew, . 228 

Jewish  Synagogue.  —  Located  at  Tenth  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue  South.  —  Organ¬ 
ized  in  1878. —  Pastors.  —  Rev.  Samuel  Marks,  present  Pastor.  —  Adoth  Yeshurin. — 
Congregation  organized  188.7.  —  Services  in  hall,  in  center  of  block.  Rev.  Nathan 
Gambrier,  Pastor  and  Teacher.  —  Owns  cemetery  at  Lake  Harriet. 

People’s  Meeting,  ..............  238-239 

Outgrowth  of  meetings  held  at  Bijou  Theater  in  1890.  —  Committee  of  management 
Services  held  at  Harmonia  hall.  Century  hall,  and  finally  Lyceum  theater  leased. — 
Non-sectarian. —  Rev.  S.  W.  Sample,  Preacher.  —  Expectations  for  the  future. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

Charitable  Institutions,  .  .  .  .  240-269 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  —  Organized  in  1866.  —  Purpose  and  work. — 
Membership.  —  Temporary  quarters.  —  New  building.  —  Branch.  —  Senior  Depart¬ 
ment. —  Ladies’  auxiliary.  —  Railroad  department. —  Women’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion. —  Founded  in  1866.  —  Special  objects.  —  Woman’s  Boarding  Home  opened  1884. 

—  New  building  1878.  —  Branch.  —  Jones  Harrison  Home  for  Aged  Woman.  —  Relief 
work. —  St  Barnabas  Hospital.  —  Founded  March  1, 1871.^ — Building  dedicated  1874. 
Incorporated  1883. — Under  auspices  of  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  —  Charitable 
work.  —  Sisterhood  of  Bethany.  — Organized  1875.  —  Object.  ^ — House  rented  in  1876. — 
Removals.  —  Present  house  gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  F.  Brown. — Located  on  Bry¬ 
ant  Avenue.  —  Results  accomplished. — Northwestern  Hospital  for  Women. — 
Located  on  Chicago  Avenue.  —  Organized  1882. —  Purpose.  —  Training  school  .for 
nurses.  —  Young  Ladies’  auxiliary.  —  Building  erected  1887.  —  Hebrew  Relief 
Society.  —  Organized  1882  for  relief  of  poor.  —  Sisters  of  Peace.  — A  Hebrew  charita¬ 
ble  Association.  —  Sir  Moses  MontiGore  Relief  Association.  —  A  Hebrew  relief 
association.  —  Results  accomplished.  —  Officers.—  Woman’s  Industrial  Exchange. 

—  Established  1885.  —  Incorpoi'ated  1886.  —  Purpose.  —  Work.  —  Associated  Charities. 

—  Organized  1884.  —  Incorporated  1889.  —  Officers  in  1891.  —  General  purposes. — 
Bureau  of  information.  —  Emergency  fund.  — Visitation.  —  Home  for  Children  and 
Aged  Women.  —  Located  on  Stevens  Avenue. —  Incorporated  in  1881  as  Children’s 
Home  Society.  —  Humble  beginnings.  —  Building  completed  in  1886.  —  Gift  of  Mrs. 
Harvey  W.  Brown. —  Washburn  Memorial  Orphan  Asylum.  —  Opened  1886.  —  Be¬ 
quest  of  Gov.  C.  C.  Washburn  of  $375,000. — Provisions  of  will. —  Trustees  appointed- 

—  Extracts  from  dedicatory  address  of  Dr.  Tuttle.  —  Site  at  Nicollet  and  Forty-ninth 
Street.  —  St  Mary’s  Hospital.  —  Opened  in  1886.  —  Under  Roman  Catholic  auspices. 
— Site  on  Sixth  Street,  facing  Riverside  Park.  —  Managed  by  Sisters.  —  Maternity 
Hospital. — Located  Fourth  Avenue  South.  —  Building. —  Opened  1886.  —  Officers 
and  directors. — Objects.  —  Projected  by  Martha  G.  Ripley.  —  Liberality  of  L.  F. 
Menage. — Incorporated.  —  Scope  and  work.  —  Results.  —  Norwegian  Lutheran 
Deaconess  Institute. —  Twenty -fourth  Street  and  Fifteenth  Avenue  South.  —  School 
and  hospital. —  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society. — A  charitable  Association  among 
the  Catholics. —  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum.  —  Located  on  Chicago  Avenue.  —  Home 
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for  orphans  and  half  orphans  under  fifteen  years  of  age.  Jlonse  of  the  Good 
Shepherd.  —  A  non-sectarian  institution  conducted  by  Sisters  of  the  (Jood  Shepherd. 
Established  in  1888,  at  Bloomington  Avenue  and  Twentj^-second  Street.  Ilutnune 
Society.—  T>exote6.  to  protection  of  children  and  animals. —  Neu  shoys'  Home. 
Organized  in  1886. —  Home  at  Sixth  Street  North.  -Free  Dispensary  of  Minnesota 
Hospital  College.— Ninth  Avenue  South  and  Sixth  Street.  — Homeopathic  Hospital. 
Twent3'-Fifth  Street  and  Fourth  Avenue  South.  Directors,  thirty  ladies. —  iromen's 
Christian  Temperance  Union.  —  Eocated  at  14  Founh  Street  South.  Maintain  res¬ 
taurant  and  coffee  house.  —  Profits  devoted  to  missionary  work.  Non-Partisan 
IF.  C.  T.  U.  —  Free  reading  room.  Lunch  Room.  -  Women's  Relief  Corps  G.  A.  R. 

—  Devoted  to  charitable  work.  —  Eighth  Ward  Relief  Association.  Organ¬ 
ized  1887  as  a  stock  compan}".  —  Owns  building.  Relieves  all  povertj'  in  its  ward. 

—  City  poor  department.  —  Its  work.  -  City  Hospital.  —  At  corner  of  Eleventh  Ave¬ 
nue  and  Eighth  Street.  —  Sheltering  Arms.  —  On  Emerson  Avenue.  Provides  a 
home  for  destitute  children. —  Under  direction  of  ladies  in  the  Fipiseopal  Church. 

—  Tabitha  Relief  Society.  —  Connected  with  Norwegian  Trinity  Lutheran  Church. 

—  Under  direction  of  Ladies. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

Public  Buildings  and  Institutions,  ..........  270-327 

Court  House  and  Jail.  —  New  Court  House.  —  Plans.  —  View.  —  Contracts.  —  Cost. — 
Post-Office.  —  First  post-office  in  1848.  —  First  on  West  Side,  1854.  -  Locations.  —  Post¬ 
masters.  —  Appropriation  by  Congress  for  post-office.  —  Sites  offered.  —  Architects. — 
Expenditure.  —  Description.  —  View.  —  Statistics  of  business.  —  A  thcneuni  and  Pub¬ 
lic  Library.  —  First  meeting  of  a  Library  ^Association  held  May  16,  1859.  —  Young 
Men’s  Library  Association  formed.  —  Officers.  —  Baj^ard  Taylor  lectures.  —  Minneap¬ 
olis  Atheneum  organized.  —  Incorporated.  —  Library"  started.  —  Officers  and  Direct¬ 
ors  in  successive  years. —  Progress.  —  Bequest  of  Dr.  Kirbj"  Spencer. -  A  close  cor¬ 
poration. —  Plan  of  transformation  into  a  public  librarj’.  —  Opposition.  —  Gradual 
changes.  —  Discussion.  —  Thomas  Hale  Williams,  Librarian,  resigns.  —  Groutul  and 
building  sold  to  city  in  1866.  —  Contract  for  uniting  with  public  librar3^  Herbert 
Putnam,  librarian,  —  James.  R.  Hosnier,  Ph.  D.,  elected  librarian.  Plans  for  a  Ivi- 
’brarj"  Building.  —  Meetings.  —  Joint  contributions  of  city  and  citizens.  Act  for 
establishment  of  Library  Board  and  Citj"  Library.  —  Financial  statement.  Private 
subscriptions  of  $61,665.  —  Agreement  with  Atheneum,  Academj^  of  Natural  Sciences 
and  Art  Society.  —  Purchase  of  site  at  Tenth  Street  and  Hennepin  Avenue.  —  Plans 
and  contract. — Library  opened  December  16, 1889, -  Detailed  items  of  cost.  Num¬ 
ber  of  books.  —  Number  of  cards.  —  Freedom  of  access  to  books.  Branch  libraries. 

—  Art  Gallery.  —  Gifts  of  paintings.  —  Loan  of  pictures.  —  Antique  casts.  Museutn 
of  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences.  —  Personnel  of  Librar3^  Board.  Minneapolis  In¬ 
dustrial  Exposition.  —  Illustrates  puplic  spirit.  $800,060  subscribed.  A  jjopular 
movement.  —  Fairs.  —  First  meeting  held  September  21,1885. —  Resolutions.  Incor¬ 
porated. —  View.  —  Site  selected.  —  Corner  stone  laid.  Dimensions.  Art  depart¬ 
ment. —  Gallery.  —  Opening.  —  Machinery  started  b3^  Mrs.  Grover  Cleveland.  Offi¬ 
cers,  Directors. —  Visitors. — Advantages.  —  Receipts. —  Music  1)3^  bands.  Man¬ 
agement  secures  reversion  of  property.  Republican  National  Convention  of  1892 
held.  —  Changes  to  seat  12,000  persons.— City  Hall.  Erected  in  1874,  on  Second 
Street,  from  Nicollet  to  Hennepin.  -Cost.  —  Occupied  63^  post-office,  telegraj)!!,  Trib¬ 
une  newspaper.  —  Occupied  by  cit3' offices.  —  Masonic  Temple.  —  Situated  at  Hen¬ 
nepin  Avenue  and  Sixth  Street.  —  Erected  1)3^  Masonic  Corporation.  —  Coimuenced 
fall  of  1885.  —  Description.  —  View.  —  Board  of  Directors.  Guaranty  Loan  Hnihling. 

—  Situated  on  Second  Avenue  and  Third  Street  South.  Commenced  in  1888,  com¬ 
pleted  in  1890.  —  Twelve  stories  high,  with  tower.  —  Fintire  height,  220  feet.  Descrip¬ 
tion. -Offices. —  Law  Library.  —  Safe  Deposit  Vaults.  Restaurant.  \'iew.  Cost. 

—  Architect.  —  TVeiu  York  Life  Building.  Located  at  Second  .Avenue  and  fifth 
Street  South. — Commenced  in  1888,  conii)leted  18iK).  Ten  stories  high.  Architec¬ 
ture.  -Electric  clock.  -Law  library. —  Fllectric  Light.  Chamber  of  Commerce  — 
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Corporation  formed  in  1881.  — Objects.  —  Officers.  —  View.  —  Exchange  opened  in 
1882.  —  Membership. — Building  erected  in  1883.  —  A  financial  success. — ^Officers  for 
1891.  —  Lumber  Exchange.  —  Located  at  Hennepin  Avenue  and  Fifth  Street.  —  De¬ 
scription. —  Partly  destroyed  by  fire  winter  of  1891.  —  Reconstructed  and  enlarged. — 
Minnesota  Loan  and  Trust  Company -^Erecied.  in  1887. —  Safe  deposit  vaults. — View. 

—  Bank  of  Commerce.  —  Erected  in  1888.  —  Cost  $240,000.  —  View.  —  Syndicate  Block- 

—  Built  in  1882. — Owned  by  Syndicate  Corporation.  —  Largest  commercial  building 
in  this  country. —  Grand  Opera  House.  —Located  on  Sixth  Street. —  Part  of  Syndi¬ 
cate  Block.  —  Company  capitalized  at  $1,000,000. — View.  —  City  Market.  —  Established 
in  1875  at  First  Street  and  Hennepin  Avenue.  —  New  City  Market.  —  Occupies  whole 
block  between  Sixth  and  Seventh  Streets  and  Second  and  Third  Avenues  North. — 
Description.—  Temple  Court.  —  An  office  building  situated  atHennepin  and  Wash¬ 
ington  Avenues. —  Completed  in  1886.  —  Eight  stories  high.  —  Law  library.  —  Boston 
Block.  —  An  office  building  at  Hennepin  Avenue  and  Third  Street.  —  Description. — 
West  Hotel.  —  Built  by  the  late  Charles  W.  West.  —  One  of  the  most  palatial  and 
best  appointed  hotels  in  the  world.  —  Description.  — Court.  —  View.  —  Heating. — 
Nicollet  House.  —  Origin  of  name.  —  Built  in  1857.  —  Bonus  of  $10,000  raised. — 
Accepted  and  built  by  Messrs.  Eustis  and  Nudd.  —  Banquet  at  completion.  — Parti¬ 
cipants. —  View. — Cataract  House.  —  Built  by  stock  company  in  1887.  —  Nicollet 
House  leased.  —  Purchased  by.  F.  S.  and  F.  L.  Gilson.  —  Enlarged  to  cover  entire 
block. —  A  famous  hostlery.  —  Managed  by  John  T.  West.  —  Great  popularity. — 
Illustrates  increase  in  land  values. 

Theatres  and  Places  of  Amusement.  326-328 

Pioneers  too  busy  with  acquiring  homes  to  gratify  their  inclitiation  for  amuse¬ 
ments. —  Earliest  place  for  theatrical  performances.  Woodman’s  Hall.  —  Sally  St. 
Clair  Troupe.  —  Harmonia  Hall  at  Second  Avenue  North  and  Second  Street.  —  Alice 
Vane  and  Fay  Templeton.  —  Harrison  Hall  built  in  1864.  —  Pence  Opera  House  built 
in  1867.  —  Academy  of  Music,  at  Washington  Avenue  and  Hennepin,  built  in  1871. — 
Grand  Opera  House. ^ ^ Italian  Opera  introduced.  —  Bijou  Opera  House.  —  Burned 
in  1890.  —  Rebuilt.  —  Lyceum  Theatre  at  Seventh  Street  and  Hennepin  Avenue. — 
Opened  in  September,  1887.  —  Palace  Museum.  —  Theatre  Comique.  —  Concert  Halls. 
Minneapolis  Choral  Association.  —  Harmonia  Society.  —  Normannes.  —  Scandinav¬ 
ian  Choral  Club. —  Danz  Concert  Orchestra.  —  Shaksperian  and  Browning  Clubs. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

Railroads,  ..." . 329-348 

Commercial  interests  developed  by  railroad  connections.  —  Water  communications 
little  more  than  a  dream.  —  Upper  Mississippi  navigation.  —  Scheme  of  land  grant 
act  of  1887  provided  three  lines  for  Minneapolis.  —  Collapse  of  railroad  bond  scheme. 

—  Franchises  preserved  and  regranted.  —  First  railroad  connection  from  St.  Paul  in 
1862.  —  Extended  to  Red  River.  —  Minnesota  Central  Railway  trains  run  to  Faribault 
in  1865.  —  To  Iowa  State  line  in  1866.  —  Branch  line  of  Minnesota  and  Pacific  extended 
across  river  in  1868.  —  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  R.  R.  Co.  builds  its  river  division  to  La 
Crosse  in  1867,  Short  line  to  St.  Paul  built  in  1881.  —  Minnesota  Western  Railroad 
charter  revised  and  branch  road  built  in  1891  to  White  Bear  lake,  to  connect  with 
the  Lake  Superior  and  Mississippi.  —  Bonus  of  $100,000. —  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis 
with  bonus  of  $150,000,  builds  a  line  to  the  Iowa  State  Line.  —  Branch  westward 
into  Dakota.  —  Inducements  for  building  the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  road.  —  St. 
St.  Paul  &  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  built  in  1879.  —  Secured  an  independent  track 
in  1884. —  Minneapolis,  Sault  Ste  Marie  &  Atlantic  Railway  completed  in  1887.  —  Man¬ 
itoba  line  to  Lake  Superior.  —  Other  roads  make  connections.  —  Twenty  independ¬ 
ent  lines  of  railroad  radiate  from  Minneapolis  in  1889.  —  Minneapolis  a  distributing 
point.  —  Largest  receiver  of  wheat  and  exporter  of  its  products  in  the  United  States. 
Lumber  trade.  —  Passenger  depot.  —  Union  depot.  — 130  passenger  trains  arrive  and 
depart  daily.  —  Twin  Cities’  terminal  points  of  railroad  systems. —  Minneapolis 
Eastern  — A  transfer  line,  —  Jlinigiesota  transfer.  —  Wheat  receipts  in  1891.  —  Daily 
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use  of  cars.  —  An  average  dail}"  of  1080  cars.  —Table  of  commodities  transported  in 
1891.  — Comparison  with  shipments  of  1801.  Edmund  Kice.  The  most  efticient 
and  indefatigable  promoter  of  the  railroad  system  of  Minnesota.  Heconies  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Minnesota  &  Pacific  Company.  (h  ades  sixty-two  and  one-half  miles 
of  roadbed,  and  introduces  the  first  locomotive.  Winters  A  Drake  complete  first 
ten  miles  from  .St.  Paul  to  St.  Anthony.  Reorganized  by  Messrs.  Litchfield  Road 
passed  to  a  receiver. Reorganized  by  James  J.  Hill  and  the  late  Norman  Kittson. 
Service  of  Manitoba  line  to  Minneapoli.s.-  Project  for  substituting  a  single  trunk 
line  of  railroad  for  the  system,  provided  in  the  land  grant  act.  Supported  in  the 
Legislature  of  1862  by  contractors  and  capitalists.  Opposed  bj'  Minneaj)olis  dele¬ 
gation. —  Scheme  defeated.  Grant  of  the  railroad  lines  to  citizens  in  trust.  Difli- 
cult  questions  of  law.  —  Acts  framed  by  the  late  F.  R.  K.  Cornell  and  John  M.  Derry.  — 
Minneapolis  &  Cedar  Valley  line,  reorganized  as  Minneapolis,  Faribault  and  Cedar 
\Alley  Railroad  Company.  D.  C.  Shepard  surveys  a  new  line  across  Minnesota 
Riv'er.  —  Negotiations  with  Messrs.  Selah  Chamberlain,  Alexander  Mitchell  and 
Russell  Sage.  —  Minnesota  Central  Railway  formed.  First  rail  connections  witli 
the  East  made.  —  Citizens  of  Minneapolis  present  the  company  with  five  blocks  of 
ground  and  water  power  to  operate  their  shops.  Minneapolis  A  St.  Louis  Rail¬ 
road  Distinctively  a  Minneapolis  enterprise.  —  First  object  to  make  connection 
with  Lake  Superior.  —  Next  to  reach  the  wheat  growing  districts  of  the  South  and 
West.  It  was  auxiliary  to  the  milling  and  lumbering  business  of  Minneapolis. 
Company  organized  Maj”-  27th,  1879.  —  Officers  and  directors.  —  Road  completed  and 
merged  into  the  Rock  Island  system.  —  Governor  Israel  Washburn  addresses  the 
Minneapolis  Board  of  Trade  in  1873  on  a  railroad  connection  with  the  East  by  wa)^ 
of  Saxilt  Ste  Marie.  —  In  1883  W.  D.  Washburn,  with  other  enterprising  citizens,  or¬ 
ganized  the  Minneapolis,  Sault  St.  Marie  &  Atlantic  Railway  Company  to  carry  out 
the  project.  —  Officers  and  directors  of  the  company.  —  Road  completed  to  Turtle 
Lake  in  188.7,  to  Rhinelander  in  1886,  and  to  the  Sault  St.  Marie  in  1887.  —  Minne¬ 
apolis  &  Pacific  Railroad  Company  carries  the  line  eastward  into  Dakota. — 
The  companies  consolidate  under  the  name  of  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Saidt  Ste 
Marie  Railway  Company.  —  Soon  to  extend  the  line  to  a  connection  with  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Pacific  system  at  Regina. — The  crowning  work  in  the  railroad  development 
of  Minneapolis.  —  Street  Railway.  —  Judge  B.  B.  Meeker  secured  a  charter  for  a 
railroad  connecting  Minneapolis  &  St.  Paixl,  before  the  war.  —  The  air  line  and  hour 
line  too  chimerical.  —  Minneapolis  Street  railway  Company  incorporated  in  1873. — 
Incorporators.  —  Track  laid  from  Hennepin  Avenue  to  Cedar.  Enterprise  col¬ 
lapsed. —  Col.  W.  S.  King- revives  the  enterprise  in  1875.  —  Thomas  Lowr}"  joins  the 
company.  Contract  let.  —  Line  from  railroad  depot  on  Fourth  Street  North,  across 
Suspension  Bridge  to  Thirteenth  Avenue  Southeast.  —  Septensber  2d,  1875,  first  car 
drawn  by  one  horse,  passed  over  the  line.  —  Extended  same  j'ear  down  Washington 
Avenue  to  Nineteenth  Avenue  South. —  Next  year  extended  down  Riverside  Avenue. 
—  Also  out  Hennepin  to  Twelfth  Street,  and  to  Portland  Avenue. —  Col.  W.  S.  King 
the  controlling  spirit  of  the  enterprise  until  1877.  Then  Thomas  Lowrj^  obtained  a 
controlling  interest.  —  Seeks  capital  at  the  East.  —Year  Ixy  year  extensions  were 
made.  —  Lines  in  advance  of  actual  development  of  business.  —  A  leading  factor  in 
building  up  outlying  districts.  —  An  enterprising  company.  —  Adopts  all  new  im¬ 
provements. —  Obstacles.  —  In  1889  electricity  introduced  on  Fourth  Avenue  line. 

A  success.  —  Marvelous  transformation  of  the  sj'stem  to  an  electrical  one.  Ac¬ 
complished  in  fifteen  months  without  serious  interference  with  travel.  Power 
house  built.  -Among  the  largest  engines  in  the  world.  Motor  line  built  by  Col. 
William  McCrory,  in  1879,  to  the  lakes.  —  Line  sold  in  1885.  In  1888  the  Minneapolis 
.Street  Railway  Company  acquires  the  line.  Eleclricit3'  adopted,  and  becomes  a 
part  of  the  electrical  sj\stem.  —  F)fforts  to  organize  an  opposition  line.  City  Coun¬ 
cil  refused  to  sanction  a  rival  line.  Two  cable  lines  resolved  upon  and  ])ower 
houses  built.  Thompson-Houston  Compaii}"  demonstrates  practicabilit}-  of  elec- 
tricitj^  as  propelling  power,  and  the  cable  project  dropjxed.  —  Everj'  line  in  the  citj' 
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tranformed  to  use  electricity,  including  interurban  line  to  St.  Paul.  —  Thomas  Lowry 
managed  the  finances,  and  C.  G.  Goodrich  the  mechanical  department. — Length  of 
lines.  —  Number  of  motors.  Number  of  cars.  —  Electrical  power  generated. — 
Monthly  pay  roll.  —  Increase  in  receipts.  —  The  most  complete  and  best  managed 
street  railway  system  in  the  world. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

Bridges, .  349  354 

Necessity  of  communication  across  the  river.  —  Ford.  —  Dakota  squaw  ferried  foot 
passengers.  —  Rope  ferr3^ — ^ First  bridge  across  the  Mississippi  river.  —  Charter 
granted  in  1852.  —  Incorporators.  —  No  steps  taken  to  build  bridge  until  1854.  —  Pro¬ 
gress  and  description  of  work.  —  Celebration  of  completion  of  suspension  bridge. — 
Dinner  at  St.  Charles  Hotel.— -  Toasts  and  speeches.  —  Wind  storm  damages  bridge. 

Damages  repaired. — Sold  to  Hennepin  County.  —  Rebuilt  in  1875.  —  Replaced  by 
steel  arch  bridge  in  1886. —  Opening  of  suspension  bridge  stimulates  settlement  of 
west  side  of  river.  —  Upper  and  lower  bridges  built  in  1857.  —  Both  carried  away  b)' 
floods  of  1859.  —  The  suspension  bridge  the  only  means  of  crossing  the  river  for 
thirteen  years.  —  Union  of  St.  Anthon5^  and  Minneapolis  in  1872  accomplished  bj'^ 
agreement  to  enlarge  suspension  bridge  and  build  two  new  ones  in  upper  and 
lower  town.  —  Bridge  built  at  Twentieth  Avenue  North  and  Franklin  Avenue  in 
1888.  —  Lake  Street  bridge  built  in  1888  by  joint  contribution  of  Hennepin  and 
Ramsey  County.  —  Bridging  Bassett’s  Cfeek. — University  Avenue  bridge.  —  Rail¬ 
road  bridges.  —  Manitoba  viaduct. —  Cost  $650,000. -  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Short 
Line  bridge  at  Meeker’s  Island.  Transfer  bridge  at  Tenth  Avenue  South.  -North¬ 
ern  Pacific  railroad  bridges.  Injunction  procured  by  State  Universitj'.  —  Dis¬ 
solved. —  Bridging  railroad  tracks  in  citJ^  -Litigation. — Milwaukee  viaduct  on 
Washington  Avenue.  —  Viaduct  on  Pljuuouth  Avenue.  -Lowering  tracks  on  Great 
Northern  and  Minneapolis  and  St.  Louis  roads,  four  viaducts  constructed.  -Nego¬ 
tiations  for  bridging  tracks  of  the  Dakotabranch  of  Milwaukee  road.  —  Comparison 
between  cities  of  London  and  Minneapolis  in  respect  to  bridges. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

The  Press  or  Minneapolis, .  355-386 

First  newspaper.  —  Established  b^'^  Elmer  Tyler.  —  Isaac  Atwater,  editor.  —  First 
number  of  St.  Anthony  ExprtiSS  issued  in  May,  1851.  —  Published  in  a  log'  house  on 
Main  Street. — ^Paucit3"of  news  and  items.  —  Subscriptions  paid  in  truck.  —  Editor 
becomes  sole  proprietor.  —  Continued  until  1859.  —  Loss  of  $3,000.  —  Politics  “Silver 
Grey”  Whig.  —  Became  Democratic. —  Later  edited  by  George  D.  Bowman.  —  Charles 
H.  Slocum  and  D.  S.  B.  Johnson.  —  J.  G.  Cressy,  “devil.”  —  Col.  John  H.  Stevens  fre¬ 
quent  contributor.  — Sample  items.  —  Inducements  to  wheat  growing.  —  Marriage 
notices.  —  Dr.  Neil’s  toast.  —  Northwestern  Democrat.  —  Appeared  July  13,  1853. — 
Published  by  Prescott  &  Jones.  —  Democratic  in  politics.  —  Purchased  in  1859  by  W. 
A.  Hotchkiss  and  removed  to  West  Side.  —  Discontinued  after  several  years'  publi¬ 
cation. —  St.  Anthony  Republican.  —  Established  in  1855.  —  Publishers,  Ames  & 
Painer.  —  Rev.  C.  G.  Ames,  editor.  —  Republican  in  politics. —  Radical  in  views. — 
Merged  into  State  News  in  1888.  —  Established  by  Crofful  and  Paine. — ^Editedb3’^  W. 
A.  Croffut.  —  A  wide  awake,  spicy  and  original  paper. —  Daily  Falls  Evening  News. 
—  Appeared  in  1856. —  published  by  Croffut  and  Clark.  —  Col.  J.  H.  Stevens  and  F. 
Belfoy  issued  Cataract  and  Agriculturalist  in  August,  1857.  —  Sold  to  R.  N.  Conwell 
and  since  changed  to  North  Star.  —  Sold  again  to  C.  M.  Loudon  and  continued  as 
the  Independent.  —  Daily  Star.  —  Issued  by  Mr.  Conwell.  —  The  Weekly  State  News. 
Published  for  two  years  and  succumbed.  —  The  Gazette.  —  Published  by  W.  F.  Rus¬ 
sell  for  a  year.  —  In  1858  C.  H.  Pettit  and  John  G.  Williams  started  the  Minneapolis 
Journal.  —  Swallowed  up  in  1859  by  the  State  Atlas.  —  Horace  E.  Purdy  established 
the  Minneapolis  Plaindealer  in  1858. — ^  Removed  to  La  Crosse.  —  In  1859  the  Minne¬ 
sota  Beacon  and  the  Rural  Minnesotian  started.  —  Of  short  duration.  —  A  pre- 
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carious  business.  — Fascination.  — State  Atlas  established  by  Wni.  S.  King.  Ven¬ 
ture  requiring  pluck  and  courage.  Overcomes  obstacles  by  force  of  character, 
energy  and  courage.  Swallows  competitors.  A  slashing  paper.  A  power  for 
good  in  morals,  religion  and  education.  —Bought  out  by  founders  of  7V/7;une  in 
—  Miancnpolis  Independent  issued  in  18()0.  ~  Minneupniis  Chronicle,  weekly 
and  daily,  established  in  186(5.  Survived  a  yeixr.  — The  Minneapolis  Daily  Trib 
line  established  in  1867.  The  leading  political  paper  since  that  time.  Many 
changes  in  management.  —  First  stockholders.  John  T.  Gilman,  first  editor. — 
George  K.  Shaw,  editor.  Divisions  in  Republican  party.  Lack  of  capital.  Hugh 
W.  Greene  purchases  paper.  His  energy  and  ability  placed  the  paper  on  a  paying 
basis.  Opposition.  Sold  in  1881  to  a  new  company,  re[)resented  by  Clifford 
Thompson  and  L.  W.  Powell.^ Major  John  H.  Howell  and  John  P.  Rea,  editors. 
Combination  to  own  newspaper  press  franchises  of  Minnea()olis  and  St.  Paul. 
Issue  of  Dual  City  Pioneer  Press  and  Tribune.  Erenin^  ?Iail  ])ubli8hed  1)3'  John 
son  and  Smith  suppressed.  —  Ereninff  Tribune  started,  with  David  Blakely  as  edi¬ 
tor.  —  SC  Paul  Pioneer  Press  Minneapolis  department  managed  b}'  Thomas  .S.  King 

Gen.  A.  B.  Nettleton  came  to  Minneapolis  in  1879.  —Newspaper  situation.  Bin's 
interest  in  the  Tribune.  —  Blakele}'  and  Nettleton  buy  the  press  franchise  and  start 
the  Morning  Tribune  in  Ma3',  1880.  Nettleton  bu3's  out  Blakel}'  in  1881.  Sole  edi¬ 
tor  and  proprietor  until  188,7.  -Sells  to  Alden  J.  Blethen,  who  sells  a  half  interest  to 
>tessrs.  Haskell  and  Son.  In  1883-4  Tribune  building  at  First  Avenue  .South  and 
Fourth  Street  built.  —  Paper  steadil}'  advanced  in  influence  and  [lower.  Con¬ 
tinued  to  prosper  under  new  management.  —  Tribune  building  burned  in  1889. — 
New  Tribune  building.  Col.  Blethen  sells  out.  —  Messrs.  Pierce  and  Mnr[)h3' 
purchasers  for  $4.70,000. • — Eeening  Papers.  —  Evening  Journal.  —  Started  in  1878. — 
Its  three  proprietors. —  A  walking  match. — E.  J.  C.  Atterbur3'.  —  Establishment 
burned.  —  Sold  to  Geo.  K.  Shaw  and  the  Nimocks  brothers.  Transferred  to 
company.  —  J.  S.  McLain  managing  editor.  —  David  Blakel}'  editorial  writer  and 
H.  W.  Hawley  city  editor.  -Sales  of  interests.  —  Lucian  Swift,  Jr.,  business  man¬ 
ager. — ^ Phenomenal  success.  —  Circulation  37,000.  —  Building.  —  Special  correspond¬ 
ents. —  Special  wires.  —  Purchased  for  $100,000.  —  Present  value  over  $7(K),000. — 
The  Minneapolis  Times.  —  The  leading  democratic  paper  in  the  northwest. — 
ICstablished  in  1889.  —  Officers. — ^Joint  owners  with  Tribune  ot  [iress  franchise. — 
Evening  Times.  -Other  newspapers  established  since  1867. —  Saturday  Even- 
ing  Spectator.  —  The  ablest  weekl}'  newspaper.  —  Established  in  1879  b3'  C.  H. 
Dubois.  —  Retires  in  1890.-  Present  proprietors.  —  Pre-eminent  in  the  local  field. 
Mississippi  Valley  Lumberman.  —  Established  187(5.  —  Col.  Platt  B.  Walker.  Sold 
in  1887  to  a  corporation.  —  J.  Newton  Nind  editor.  —  EurnitureNeirs.  —  a  monthl3' 
trade  paper.  —  Northwestern  Miller.  -First  of  its  class  in  the  United  States. 
Started  at  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  1873.  —  Removed  to  Minneapolis.  C.  M.  Palmer  and 
C.  W.  Edgar.  —  Northwestern  Architect  and  Building  Budget. —  An  architec¬ 
tural  magazine.  —  Large  circulation.  -History.  No  cit}' of  its  size  in  the  Ibiited 
States  publishes  so  nian3'  newspapers  as  Minneapolis.  —  «.Sc<i/i(//nar/cin  News¬ 
papers.  -  Nordisk  Eolkeblad.  The  Minnesota  established  in  1870.  —  Merged  in 
the  Budstikken. —  Started  in  1873.  -  T/je  Eo/ife/j/adeL  — Established  as  a  monthly. 

Now  published  weekly.  —  A  religious  Lutheran  paper. —  The  Eaedrelandet  anil 
Emigranten.  —  Norwegian  weekly.- — The  Uge  Bhidet. — A  Danish  Norwegian 
weekl3’'.  The  Norman na.  A  Norwegian  weekly. —  The  Minnesota  Stats  Tidning. 
—  A  Swedish  weekly. —  The  Svenska  Eolkets  Tidning.  —  A  Swedish  weekl3’. — 
The  Minnesota  Veckablad.  —  Organ  of  the  Swedish  Mission  Church.  The 
Svenska  Amerikanska  Posten.  —  Swedish  weekly. —  The  Skordernannen. 
Swedish.  —  Devoted  to  agriculture.  The  Skandinavisk  Farmen  Journal.  Dan- 
ish-Norwegian.  Devoted  to  agriculture.  The  North.  A  weekl}'  news[>a[)er  in 
the  English  language  devoted  to  the  inculcation  of  --Vinerican  [irinciples  among 
the  Scandivian  citizens.  Started  by  Col.  Hans  Matteson,  and  several  other  [)romi- 
nent  Scandivian  Americans.  Imth  Jaeger  editor  since  1889.  Echode  I'Ouest.  The 
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organ  of  French  Canadians.  Founded  ill  1883.  —  By  Z.  Denieules.  —  In  the  French 
language.  —  Frcie  Presse  Herold.  —  Weekly  paper  in  German  language.  —  Founded 
in  18G9.  —  Lambert  Naegle  manager  and  owner  of  the  Freic  Presse.  —  Consolidated 
with  Minneapolis  Herold.  —  Officers  of  publishing  company.  —  Prominent  editorial 
writers.  —  The  Ensign.  —  A  weekly  religious  paper.  —  Organ  of  the  Baptist  denom¬ 
ination. —  Corporation.  —  Lemuel  Moss,  D.  D.,  editor.  —  The  Housekeeper.  —  A  fam¬ 
ily  paper  of  fifteen  years’  standing. —  The  Farm  Stock  and  Home.  —  A  semi¬ 
monthly  agricultural  paper.  —  Established  in  1884  by  Horatio  R.  Owen.  —  Col.  J.  H. 
Stevens  agricultural  and  S.  M.  Owen  writing  editors.  —  Col.  John  H.  Stevens  as 
newspaper  writer  and  editor. —  Unsurpassed  in  collection  of  local  items  and  his¬ 
torical  sketches. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

Parks,  Streets  and  Park  Ways, . .  .  387-423. 

Park  idea  suggested  earl3^. — ^A  public  meeting  held  to  secure  twenty  acres  near 
High  School  building.  —  Effort  to  secure  Nicollet  Island  in  1865.  —  Submitted  to  a 
popular  vote.  —  Proposition  lost.  —  Offer  of  forty  acres  south  of  Franklin  Avenue. — 
Lost  by  one  vote  in  City  Council. — Gift  of  Murphy  Park.  —  Gift  of  Franklin  Street 
Scpiare  bj^  daughters  of  the  late  F.  Steele.  —  Park  Commission  had  its  origin  in  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  winter  of  1882-3. — -Act  drawn  by  R.  J.  Baldwin.  — Title  of  Act.  — 
Non-partisan  Commissioners  named.  —  City  officers,  ex-o£Rcio  members.  —  Opposi¬ 
tion. —  Public  meetings  to  discuss  measures.  —  Democratic  Convention  decide  to 
put ‘‘ No  ”  on  the  ballots  of  the  party.  —  Names  of  first  Park  Commissioners.  —  Ma¬ 
jority  in  favor  of  bill.  —  Donations  of  land.  —  Board  organized  March  14,1883.  —  C.  M. 
Loring  chosen  President. —  A.  A.  Ames,  Vice-President,  and  R.  J.  Baldwin  Secretar}'. 

—  City  Parks  turned  over  to  Board.  —  Gift  of  Elliot’s  Gardens.  —  Prof.  H.  W.  S.  Cleve¬ 
land  suggests  the  outlines  of  a  Park  Sj^stem.  —  Park  areas  donated  and  purchased. 
Park  areas  of  cities.  —  Extract  form  Prof.  Cleveland’s  address  as  to  Parks  in  Paris. 

—  Benefits  derived  from  Parks  in  Boston.  —  Increase  in  land  values  adjacent  to 
Central  Park.  —  Cost  and  value  of  Parks  required.  —  Special  Park  tax.  —  Acquisi¬ 
tions  by  first  Board.  —  Attempt  to  secure  lands  about  Lake  Harriet.  —  Abandoned 
on  account  of  unreasonable  valuations  by  owners  of  lands.  —  Subsequently  ob¬ 
tained  as  gifts.  —  Lands  secured  in  1889.  —  Glenwood  Park.  -History  of  acquisition 
of  Minnehaha  Park.  —  Distribution  of  monej^  expended  for  Parks.  —  W.  M.  Berry, 
Superintendent  of  Parks.  —  Outline  of  completed  sj^stem.  —  Streets.  —  Few  tojjo- 
graphical  difficulties  to  laying  out  streets.  —  General  situation  of  City.  —  Plan  of 
streets  in  original  plats.  —  Size  of  blocks  and  lots.  —  Width  of  streets.  —  Nomencla¬ 
ture  of  original  streets.  —  Present  S3^stem  of  designations.  -Ag-gregate  length  of 
streets.  —  Paving. — System  accepted.  —  Granite  blocks.  —  Cedar  blocks.  —  Asphalt. 
--Length  of  paved  streets.  —  Side  walks. — Lighting. —  Gas,  electric  arc,  vapor  and 
oil  lamps.  —  Furnished  by  private  corporations  on  contracts.  —  Number  of  street 
lamps. -^Cost  of  lighting.  —  Seirerage.  —  Tunnels  under  limestone  formation. — 
Lateral  sewers. ^Pipes  for  water,  gas,  electric  lights,  electric  railw^ly,  fire  alarm, 
telegraph  and  telephone  service.  —  Wires  on  poles.  —  Progress  of  burying  wires. 
Sprinkling  —  Expense  assessed  on  property.  —  Length  of  streets  sprinkled.  -Cost. 

Parkways. — An  extensive  and  beautiful  system.  —  Eighteen  miles  completed. — 
More  in  contemplation.  —  Situation  favorable. — Description  of  line  of  boulevard. — 
Comparison  with  other  foreign  and  American  cities. 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

The  Bar  and  Bench  of  Minneapolis,  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  423-484. 

Able  men  in  the  leigal  profession.  —  Elis  G.  Whitall,  the  first  attorne3'^  settled  at  the 
Falls  of  St.  Anthon3^.  —  Came  in  1849.  -  Practiced  two  years.  —  John  W.  North  settled 
in  1850.  —  His  characteristics.  —  His  house  on  Nicollet  island.  —  Sketch  of  his  career. 
Isaac  Atwater  commenced  practice  October,  1850.  —  Some  facts  of  his  life.  —  Ar¬ 
rival  of  D  A.  Secoinbe.  —  William  H.  Welch.  — Ira  Kingsley,  justice  of  the  peace. — 
Additions  to  the  bar  in  1852-3.  —  Lardner  Bostwich,  justice  of  the  peace.  —  St.  Paul 
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lavv5  ers  practicing- in  Hennepin  coiintj-.  Accessions  to  the  bar  in  lSo4  a  and  (i. 
Increase  after  admission  of  the  state.  Character  of  litigation  in  territorial  times. 

—  Decisions  by  tossing-  a  chip.  -Some  decisions  in  the  supreme  court  case  of  Has- 
sett  vs.  Bickford.  Pat  Strother’s  plea.  His  trial  and  actputtal.  First  court  held 
by  Judge  Bradle}’ B.  Xeeker  in  Jul}',  1819.  —  No  records  of  the  term.  — No  trial.-^.— 
Tradition  relates  that  “suitable  refreshments'’  were  furnished  by  the  sheriff. — 
Sketch  of  Judge  Meeker. — ^Site  of  Minneapolis  in  County  of  La  Pointe.  —  Hennepin 
Countj^  organized  March  6,  18.12.  —  Annexed  to  Kamsej-  County  for  judicial  |)ur- 
poses.  —  First  District  Court  held  in  Hennepin  County  April  4,  18.i:i.  — Judge  iMeeker 
presiding.  Held  in  Anson  Northrup’s  parlor.  —  Lawyers  present.  Sweet  W.  Ca.'-e 
clerk. —  Dr.  A.  E.  Ames,  foreman  of  Grand  Jur3\  —  Only  business  two  or  three  indict¬ 
ments. —  Business  increases  to  require  six  judges  in  constant  emplojunent. — Jmlge 
Chatfield.-  Hon.  Ellowel  O.  Hamlin  elected  judge  in  1857.  Succeeded  bj-  lion. 
Charles  E.  Vanderburgh  in  18.59.  - -Court  of  Common  Pleas  established  in  1872. 
Hon.  Austin  H.  Young  appointed  judge.—  Court  abolished,  and  Judge  Young 
elected  Judge  of  District  Court.  Clerks  of  District  Court.  Of  attorneys  before  18.5(), 
J.  B.  Gilfillan  the  onlj-  one  now  in  practice.  —  Character  of  the  bar.  Promotions  to 
other  positions. -  “Law3^ers  and  firms  now  at  the  bar.  List  not  complete.  Success 
of  competent  and  attentive  lawyers.  —  Minneapolis  Bar  Association.  Incorpor¬ 
ated  in  1889.  -Officers.  —  Library.  —  Destroyed  b3^  fire.  —  Re-erected,  and  again 
burned.  Opened  again  on  the  seventh  floor  of  Temple  Court.  -  Contains  7, (XXI  vol¬ 
umes,  valued  at  S30,000.  —  Present  officers.  —  City  Justices.-  Act  of  1872.  Municii)al 
Court  established  b3-  act  of  1874.  —  Special  Judge.  Judges.  Clerks.  J^robate 
Court. — Joel  B.  Bassett,  first  judge.  —  Other  judges.  —  Clerks. —  Reminiscences  of 
early  practice.  R.  R.  Nelson  and  Charles  F).  Flandrau,  Justices  of  Territorial 
Courts.  —  Term  held  b3- Judge  Flandrau  in  18.57.  —  Attorneys  present.  James  Hall 
first  District  Judge.  —  Succeeded  by  E.  t^).  Hamliu.  -  Examination  of  Stewart  Har¬ 
vey. —  W.  A.  Cheever  arraigned  for  contempt.  —  Beebe  defeats  McNair.  E;iection 
of  Judge  Vanderburgh.  —  Rides  the  circuit  on  horseback.  —  Reduction  of  Judicial 
District.  —  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  Merged  with  District  Court.  Additional 
judges.  —  Now  six  Judges.  — 1400  cases  on  calendar. —  Im])ortant  questions  in  liti¬ 
gation. —  Enlargement  of  Court  House. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

History  and  Incidents  of  Banking, . .  485-525 

Banking  evolutionar3^.  —  Private  banks  in  18.5.5.  —  Additions  in  1857.-  Rate  of  inter¬ 
est. —  Exchange.  —  Gosport  and  Tekama. —State  Bank  of  Minnesota  organized  in 
1862. — Minneapolis  Bank  in  1864.  Both  issue  circulating  notes.  Circulation  based 
on  state  railroad  bonds  and  Southern  State  bonds.  State  bonds  outside  of  Minne¬ 
apolis  fail.  —  Financial  stress  of  the  war.  —  Exports  commence.  —  Ginseng.  Lum¬ 
ber.-  Flour.  —  Conversion  of  state  banks  into  national  l)anks.  First  National  Bank 
of  Minneapolis.  —  National  Exchange  Bank.  —  State  National  Bank  of  Minneapolis. 

—  First  National  Bank  of  St.  Anthon3'.  —  Northwestern  National  Bank. —  National 
Bank  of  Commerce. -- Cit3-  Bank. — Bank  of  Minneapolis.  -Other  banks. —  Savings 
banks.  —  Clearing  house  association, — Bank  architecture.  I’anic. —  Difficulties 
in  banking  in  early  3-ears.  —  Growth. —  Comparative  tables  of  capital  and  deposits 
1870,  1879, 1889, 1892.  —Trust  companies. 

CHAPTER  XX. 

Manufactures,  ...  . 526-620 

Minneapolis  pre-eminently  a  manufacturing  city.  —  Manufactures  exceed  all  other 
interests.  —  Possibilities  of  controlling  the  falls  earl3'  seen. —  Predictions  of  a  great 
city  from  utilization  of  the  water  power.  Appropriate  industries  01113-  accepted. 
Abundance  of  raw  material. -  -New  Flngland  energy.-  Names  of  earl3'  manufac¬ 
turers.  —  Development  of  the  East  Side  water  power. —  Building  dams.  .Sale  of  half 
interest. — New  dam  built  in  1856-7.  Purchase  of  Nicollet  Island.  Tunnel  pro- 
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jected. — Tunnel  disaster.  —  Destruction  of  mills.  —  Stopping-  breach.  —  Government 
dike. -  Sale  of  stock  to  James  J.  Hill  and  associates.  —  To  the  Pillsbury -Washburn 
Four  Mill  Company. — Minneapolis  Mill  Compan}’.  —  Builds  dam.  —  Canal.  —  Posses¬ 
sion  of  falls. —  Building-  apron. —  Directors  of  mill  companj-  —  Stock  acquired  by 
Pillsbury-AVashburn  Mill  Companj-.  —  Government  mill  built  in  1822.  -Its  history. 
— Foundation  of  manufactures  laid  on  the  East  Side.  —  Saw  mill  built  in  1818.  —  En- 
larued.  —  Other  saw  mills  built.  —  Lessees.  —  Mississippi  River  Company  organized. 

-  Mississippi  and  Rum  River  Boom  Compau}-.-  Its  operations.  —  Marr’s  mill.^ 
IvOvejoy  Bros.’  shingle  mill.  —  Farnham’s  mill.  —  First  saw  mill  on  West  Side,  at  the 
mouth  of  Bassett’s  creek.  —  Pioneer  mill  at  the  Falls.  —  Pail  and  tub  factory. — 
Day’s  mill.  —  Other  sawmills  on  the  dam.  —  Sawmills  acquired  by  mill  company 
and  removed.  —  J.  B.  Bassett  &  Co.’s  saw  mill.  —  Connected  with  the  cit}-  water 
works.  —  J.  Dean  &  Co.  as  lumbermen.  —  Lincoln  mill.  —  Sluiceway's  for raftinglum- 
ber.  —  Other  saw  mills.  —  Lutnbering-  firms.  —  Burning  of  East  Side  mills  and  re¬ 
building  dam. —  East  Side  sawmills  and  lumbering  firms.  —  Table  of  lumber  pro¬ 
ducts  in  1880.  —  Same  in  1890.  —  Lumber  Exchange.  —  Table  of  y^early  cut  of  lumber 
from  1870  to  1891.  —  Cut  of  different  mills.  —  Table  of  operations  of  lumber  manu¬ 
facturers  in  principal  lumber  points.  —  Logging.  —  Sawing  and  handling  lumber. 

-Improved  machinery^.  —  Flour  Manufacture.  —  First  grist  mill  built  in  1851. — 
Eastman’s  mill  of  1851.  —  First  flour  shipped  to  Eastern  markets.  —  Mill  rebuilt  and 
called  St.  Cloud  mill. -  Later  mills.  —  Flour  shipments  of  1865.  —  Gov.  Washburn 
builds  a  flour  mill.  —  Millers’  Association.  —  Milling  firm  of  Charles  A.  Pillsbury'  & 
Co.  —  Purifying  middlings.  —  Patent  flour.  —  Introduction  of  rollers.  —  Revolution 
in  milling  processes. —  Reorganization  of  Millers’ Association.  —  Mill  exi:)losion  of 
1878.  —  Mills  rebuilt.  —  Washburn  “A”  mill.  —  Memorial  tablet.  —  Commencement  of 
exportation  of  flour.  —  Building  of  the  great  Pillsbury' “A”  mill.  —  Sale  of  elevators, 
water  power  and  mills  to  English  syndicate.  —  Northwestern  Consolidated  Milling 
Company'.  —  Capacity  of  flour  mills  in  1892.  —  Table  of  flour  output  from  1877  to 
1891.  —  Steam  process  in  mills.  —  Cooperage.  —  Co-operative  coopers. -- Present  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  barrels.  —  Furniture  Factories.  —  Sash,  doors  and  blinds.  —  List  of 
manufacturers  of  sash,  etc.  —  Flouring  mills.  —  Ironwork  and  mill  machinery'. — 
Machine  shops. —  Boiler  works.  —  Foundries.  —  Farm  machinery'.  —  Monitor  Plow 
Works.  —  Harvester  works.  —  Threshing  machine  company'.  —  Carding  and  weaving. 

—  North  Star  woolen  mill.  —  Paper  making-. — Eave  spout  and  gutter  factory'.-  Lin¬ 
seed  oil  works.  —  Fence  works. —  Manufacture  of  crackers.  —  Boots  and  shoes. — 
Clothing.  —  Middling  purifier.  —  Island  Power  Company'.  —  Baskets.  —  Electric  power 
and  lighting  companies.  —  Saddlery'  hardware.  —  Confectionery'.  —  Wire  works. — 
Stained  glass.  —  Northwestern  Knitting  Company'.  —  Northern  Car  Company'.  —  Egg 
Macaroni  Company'. —  Linen  factory'.  —  Gold  and  Silv'er  Reduction  Works.  —  Brew¬ 
eries. —  Impetus  to  manufacture  given  in  1865.  —  Horace  Greeley’s  opinion  of  Min¬ 
neapolis’  water  power.  —  Reports  of  manufacturing  in  1865  6-7.  —  Board  of  Trade  re¬ 
port  of  1866.  —  Manufactures  for  year  1891.  —  Minneapolis  Board  of  trade.  —  Business 
Men’s  Union.  —  West  Minneapolis.  —  Growth.  —  Changes  with  time. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

Real  Estate  and  Insurance, . 621-732 

Town  plat  and  survey'  in  1855. —  Real  estate  valuations  in  1891.  —  Pioneer  real  estate 
dealers.  —  Prices  of  lots  in  1855.  —  History  of  a  double  lot.  —  Prices  of  1857.  —  War 
period.  —  Revival  after  war.  Real  estate  boom.  —  Present  condition.  —  List  of  real 
estate  dealers.  —  Real  Estate  Fixchang-e.  —  Insurance.  —  Minnesota  Farmers’  Mutual 
Insurance  Association. —Syndicate  Insurance  Company'. — Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
panies. —  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company'’s  building.  —  Fire  insurance  premi¬ 
ums  and  losses.  —  Architecture. 

CHAPTER  XXII. 

Trade  and  Commerce, . ' .  733-791 

Marvelous  development.  —  Favorable  conditions.  —  Water  power. —  Geographical 
position.  —  Good  farming  lands.  —  Water  courses.  —  Pine  timber.  —  Equality  with 
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Chicago  as  a  dislributing- point.  -  Liberal  land  laws.  Ag-ricultnral  inventions. _ 

Climate.  —  New  England  element.  Pioneer  trading.-  The  fur  trade.  Ked  Piver 

carts. —  First  store  Established  in  St.  Anthony  in  1847.  Other  pioneer  stores. _ F'irst 

store  in  Minneapolis  established  in  18.73. -  Merchants  up  to  18.14.-  Traders  in  St. 
Anthony  in  18.14.  —  Stores  in  1857.  —  Daily  mail  established. —  Prominent  business 
men  in  1851.-- Jobbing  Trar/e.  —  None  prior  to  1870.  --St.  Paul  the  wholesale  center. 
--First  wholesale  hardwai-e  house.  First  wholesale  grocer^'  business.  Other 
grocer3'  firms.  —  First  wholesale  drj'  goods  house.  -Failures.  —  Agricultural  imple¬ 
ment  trade.  —  Wholesale  drug  house.  —  Cigarsand  tobacco.  Furnishing  and  decor¬ 
ations. —  Glass.  —  Paper.  —  Rubber  goods.  —  Wholesale  wines  and  liquors.  Table 
of  wholesale  trade  from  1876  to  1891.  i?efa27  Business.  —  First  traders  retired. 
Their  successors.  —  Some  of  the  prominent  tradesmen. —  Grain  Trade. —  Early 
sources  of  wheat  supply.  —  Elarly  dealers. —  Railroad  transportation.  —  FAevators. — 
Grain  trade  stimulated  bj^  inventions.  Table  of  grain  trade  from  1876  to  1891. 
Storage  capacity-.  —  Table  of  storage  distribution.-  Storage  in  the  interior.  Com¬ 
parative  tables  of  grain  trade  of  principal  American  markets.  —  Transportation 
facilities.  —  The  earliest  Red  River  carts.  -Steamboats  on  the  upper  Mississippi 
river.  —  Steamboat  trade  with  the  lower  river.  —  Possibilities  of  river  transporta¬ 
tion. —  Railroads.  —  Their  policy  not  uufriendlj’. — The  “Soo”line.  —  Mileage  of  roads 
tributarv' to  Minneapolis.  —  Growth  of  mileage.  -Receipts  and  clearings.  —  Trade 
organizations.  —  Board  of  trade.  —  Chamber  of  Commerce.  —  Jobbers’  Association. — 
Minneapolis  as  a  a  fruit  market.— Produce  FAchange.  —  Builders’ Exchange.  —  Bus¬ 
iness  Union. 

CHAPTER  XXI II. 

Police  and" Fire  Departments,  . . . 792-804 

Police  prior  to  cit}^  charter.  —  Citj"  Marshals  of  St.  Anthon3".  —  Watch  house.  —  H. 
H.  Brackett  chief  of  police  in  1867,  with  six  policemen.  —  Growth  of  the  force.— 
Heads  of  the  department.  —  GreatU^  increased  in  1883.  —  Militar3-  titles.  —  Salaries. — 
Workhouse.  —  Police  Commissioners.  —  Ma3'or  Ames’ opinion  of  it. —  Condition  of 
the  service  in  1890.  —  Fire  Department.  —  A  liberal  polic3^  pursued. —  Present  force 
of  the  department.  —  FXpiipmeiit.  —  Fire  alarm  telegraph.  -Water  suppU’.  Fhigine 
houses.  —  Three  fire  companies  formed  in  1858. -- Histor3'  of  earl3’  companies. — 
Millers’ Fire  Association.  —  Fire  alarm  S3'Stem. --- Holly  water  works  S3’Stem.  —  Fire 
Department  organized.  —  Dexjartments  of  east  and  west  sides  consolidated.  Dates 
of  several  fire  organizations.  —  First  steamer.  —  Chief  engineers.-  Department  in 
1875. — Disbandment  of  volunteer  department.  —  Paid  department  organized.  Its 
strength.  —  Serious  fires.  —  Mill  explosion  and  fire.  —  Fires  and  losses  in  1880.  .‘8ame 
in  1889  and  1891. 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Water  Works,  .  .  ............  805-810 

Original  suppU"  from  river  and  springs.  —  Fiarly  wells.  Drive  wells.  I^latforni 
built  on  river  bank.  —  W.  H.  Lee  interests  himself  in  introducing  a  i>ublic  water 
supply.  —  Various  propositions. — Direct  pressure  pumps  adopted.  Waterworks 
of  1871. —  Wooden  mains.  —  Pump  house  built.  -Jumbo  pump.  —  Pump  house  on 
east  side.  —  New  pumping  station  at  Shingle  Creek.  —  Water  service  in  1891.  Water 
bonds.  —  Financial  results. — Springs  and  artesian  welJs.  -AnaB’sis  of  river  water. 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

Minneapolis  in  the  Civil  War,  . . 811-851 

Citizens  of  Minneapolis  in  all  the  militar3' organizations  of  the  State.  —  Large  pro¬ 
portion  of  volunteers  to  population.  —  Settlement  of  issues  in  the  war  permanent. — 
Causes  of  Rebellion.  —  Feeling  that  Union  must  be  maintained.  —  Geo.  Ranise3'  ten¬ 
ders  the  first  troops.  —  War  feeling  aroused. —  Two  Companies  of  volunteers  en¬ 
rolled  in  Minneapolis  and  St.  Anthon3'.  —  Mustered  in  at  Fort  Snelling  Ajjril  29,1861. 
—  Companies  E  and  D  attached  to  First  Regiment.  —  Reorganized  and  mustered  in 
for  three  years.  —  Ladies  present  flags  and  tender  banquet.  —  Ordered  to  garrison 
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frontier  posts.  —  Company  D  joins  regiment  and  embarks  for  the  seat  of  war. — 
Reaches  Washington  June  26,  1861.  —  Bnll  Run  its  first  battle. ^ — Losses.  —  Partici¬ 
pates  in  all  the  battles  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  —  Charge  at  Gettysburg.  —  “No 
more  gallant  deed  recorded  in  history.”  —  The  remnant  participates  iti  next  day’s 
battle.  —  The  flag.  —  Promotion  of  regimental  officers,  —  After  expiration  of  term  of 
service,  companies  A  and  B  of  the  First  Battalion  Minnesota  Volunteers  organized 
from  its  members.  —  Service  of  the  battalion.  —  Second  regiment.  —  Manj^  of  our 
young  men  enlisted  in  it.  —  Its  brilliant  services.  —  Third  regiment.  —  Portions  of 
companies  A  and  I  enlisted  here.  —  Its  surrender. —  Return  to  the  siege  of  Vicks¬ 
burg. —  Fourth  regiment.  —  Several  of  our  young  men  enlisted  in  it,  but  no  organ¬ 
ized  company.  —  Fifth  regiment.  —  Had  no  organized  company,  but  several  enlisted 
men.  —  Three  companies  sent  to  the  frontier.  —  Remaining  seven  companies  joined 
army  of  the  Mississippi.  —  Companies  B  and  D  of  the  Sixth  regiment,  companies  A 
and  B  of  the  Ninth  regiment,  and  one-half  of  company  K  of  the  Tenth  regiment  re¬ 
cruited  here. —  The  Sixth  regiment  on  the  frontier  and  at  the  South. — -The  Eighth 
regiment  had  George  A.  Camp  for  Major  and  Dr.  J.  H.  Murphy  for  surgeon.  —  The 
Ninth  regiment  on  the  frontier  and  at  the  South.  —  The  Tenth  regiment  in  the  In¬ 
dian  war  and  in  Missouri  and  Tennessee. — First  compan}^  of  Sharpshooters. — 
Several  companies  of  sharp  shooters. — First  Battery  of  Light  Artillery.  —  Second 
Battery.  —  Third  Battery.  —  Brackett’s  Battalion  of  Cavalr3^  —  First  Regiment 
Mounted  Rangers.  —  Hatch’s  Independent  Battalion  of  Cavalrj^.  —  Second  regiment 
of  cavalry.  —  Companies  F  and  G  of  the  Eleventh  Regiment  Minnesota  Volunteers 
enlisted  here.  —  Sent  to  Tennessee. — -First  regiment  Heavy  Artillery.  —  Had  many 
veterans  from  here.  —  Sent  to  Chattanooga.  —  Captain  Anson  Northrup’s  company 
of  volunteer  cavalr3^  for  the  relief  of  Fort  Ridgley.  —  Patriotism  of  the  ladies. — 
Minneapolis  contributed  more  than  her  quota.  —  Represented  in  ever3’'  Union  army 
and  every  battlefield.  —  Her  dead.  —  Veterans.  —  Minneapolis  donates  the  site  of  the 
Soldiers’  Home.  —  The  National  Guard.  —  Minneapolis  Light  Infantry.  —  Zouaves. — 
Companies  A,  B  and  I. — Armor3'.  —  Promotions.  —  Narrative  of  Captain  Anson 
Northrup’s  company  of  mounted  volunteers. 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 

The  Great  Harvest  Festival  of  1891, . 852-859 

Minneapolis  a  child  of  good  fortune. —  Favored  in  the  character  of  her  citizens. — 
Pioneers  brought  with  them  the  ripe  fruits  of  tried  social  S3'^stems.  —  They  estab 
lished  education  and  religion  and  a  self-sacrificing  spirit  of  devotion  to  the  public 
good.  —  The  Villard  reception.  —  Agricultural  interests  depressed.  —  Dullness  of 
trade. — Profusion  of  harvest  of  1891.  —  Its  stimulating  effect.  —  An  unknown  voice. 

—  An  inspiration.  —  Festival  designed  for  Northwest.  —  Limited  time  for  prepara¬ 
tion  threw  the  burden  on  Minneapolis  alone.  —  Labor  of  committees.  —  September 
22d.  —  City  robed  and  decked  as  if  by  the  hand  of  enchantment.  —  Religious  ser¬ 
vices.  —  The  pageant.  —  Minneapolis  Tribune’s  description.  —  The  Exposition  Build¬ 
ing. —  Rlvalr3’^  between  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  as  to  places  of  holding  fairs. — 
Negotiations  for  fair  grounds  in  neutral  territory.  —  Superceded  b3^  proposition 
to  devote  the  Ramsey  county  poor  farm  for  fair  grounds.  —  Denunciations  of  the 
Tribune.  —  Proposal  to  construct  a  permanent  exposition  building.  —  Public  enthu. 
siasm.  —  $300,000  raised  for  the  purpose.  —  Building  completed  in  121  working  days. 

—  Reptiblican  national  convention  of  1892  held  in  the  Exposition  building.  —  Trib¬ 
ute  to  Alden  J.  Blethen,  George  A.  Brackett  and  William  Henry  Eustis.  —  Enconium 
upon  the  women  of  the  city. 

CHAPTER  XXVII. 

Medicine  and  Surgery.  Part  i, . 860-915 

Medical  histor3’'  of  city  begins  1850.  —  Arrival  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Murphy.  —  Of  Dr.  A.  E. 
Ames.  —  Life  of  the  pioneer  physician.  —  Extent  of  the  ride.  —  Versatility  of  the 
first  practitioners.  —  Accessions  in  1851.  —  Formation  of  first  Medical  Society.  —  Sec- 
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ond  period  from  1860  to  1880.  ~  Discotira<^enients.  Health  fulness  of  climate.  Kntio 
of  deaths  to  population.  Accessions  to  the  profession  — Individual  sketches.  .S7. 
Bnruuhiis  Hospital.  Its  history.  —  Free  Dispensary.  -  f'/iw/icsohi  College  Hospi¬ 
tal. —  Northfvesteni  Hospital  foe  Wouieii.  —  St.  Mary's  Hospital.  —  St.  /inthotiy's 
Hospital.  —  City  Hospital.  —  Ashiiry  Methodist  Hospital.  —  Norti  ojriaa  Liithvrait 
Deaconess  Institute.  —  Rebecca  M.  Harrison  Deaconess  Home. -  Hennepin 
County  Medical  Society,  —  hxsi  of  officers. —  Society  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

Minnesota  Academy  of  Medicine.  —  Minneapolis  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons.  — Depnrtnient  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Minneso'.a. — Commodi¬ 
ous  buildings  on  the  campus. —  Kegistration.  —  Faculty.  Board  of  Health.  Cli¬ 
mate  bracing  and  health-giying.  —  Absence  of  malaria.  —  Increase  in  iiopulation 
brings  unsanitarj^  conditions.  —  Indebtedness  to  labors  of  ph^'sicians.  Health 
ofticers.  —  Fipidemics.  —  Reorganization  of  Health  Department.  Increase  in  num¬ 
ber  of  practitioners.  —  Specialists. —  Railway  surger5^  Feeling  of  fraternit}'. — 
Now  accessions.  —  Notable  practitioners.-  Women  phjsicians. 

Medicine  and  Surgery.  Part  2, . 916-934 

Homeopathy  in  Minneapolis.  —  False  idea  of  the  system.  —  No  reference  to  the 
size  of  doses. —  Hippocrates  gives  examples  of  homeopathic  cures.  Fundamental 
maxim  recognized  by  philosophers  and  jioets.  Hahnemann.  His  e.xperinients. 

—  Formulates  a  system.  —  Gradual  spread  of  his  S3’stem.  —  Colleges,  journals  and 
])raclil ioners  in  America.  —  In  Minneapolis.  —  Services  of  Dr.  Dausman. -- Dr.  I’en- 
ninuin.  —  His  successful  practice.  —  Minnesota  State  Medical  Institute.  Dr.  I’,  i'l. 
Hatch.  —  listablishes  the  Minneapolis  Flomeopathic  Medical  College.  —  Dr.  W.  H. 
Ivconard.  —  Drs.  Huntington  and  Goodwin.  -Obstacles  overcome.  Philanthropic 
practice.  —  Deaths.  —  S^^stem  numbers  tift^^  pvnefUioners. -- Hah  ncnian  Me<iiral 
Societj'  of  Minneapolis.- — Schedule  of  fees.  —  Ofticers.  —  Penniman  Homeopathic 
Hospital. —  Homeopathic  Hospital  of  Minneapolis.  Histor}’.  i'ledical  and  Sur¬ 
gical  staff.  -  Homeoj)athic  Medical  Ho.sjtital.  —  Clinical  Societj'. —  i'actiltj-  of  Col¬ 
lege. —  Medical  departnieJit  of  State  Lhiiversity.  -  College  Homeopat hie  Medicine 
and  N//rgeo'.  Facidty.  —  Free  dispensary. —  IFo/iiC/J 's  Homeopat  hie  Society. — 
IMetlical  journals. 

CHAPTKR  XXVIII. 

Dentistry, .  935'950 

Advancement.  —  Kvolution  from  a  branch  of  mechanics  to  a  learned  profession. — 
Attainments  of  Minneapolis  practitioners. —  Minneapolis  Dental  .Societj'.  —  .Slate 
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HISTORr  OF  MINNEAPOLIS. 


CHAPTER  I. 


DISCOVERY. 

nV  RUFUS  J.  BALDWIN. 


Within  half  a  centnry  after  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  America  the  flag  of  Spain  was 
planted  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  and  a  little  more  than  that  period 
after  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Ply¬ 
mouth  rock  the  cross  and  the  arms  of 
France  were  engraved  on  an  oak  tree 
growing  by  the  brink  of  the  Falls  of  St. 
Anthony. 

The  honor  of  the  first  named  achieve¬ 
ment  is  ascribed  to  Ferdinand  de  Soto, 
who,  commissioned  by  Charles  V.,  de¬ 
barked  at  a  landing  on  the  coast  of 
Florida,  and,  pushing  his  wa3"  through 
oozing  swamps  and  tangled  forests  in 
pursuit  of  gold  and  glor\',  arrived  on  the 
15th  of  April,  1541,  on  the  bank  of  the 
great  river,  not  far  from  the  thirtv-fifth 
])arallel  of  latitude. 

To  Louis  Hennepin,  a  Franciscan 
priest,  belongs  the  honor  of  the  discov- 
er^'  of  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthoii}'.  Hav¬ 
ing  joined  an  expedition  under  Robert 
Cavalier  de  la  Salle,  who  was  commis¬ 
sioned  by  the  French  king  to  explore  the 
Mississippi,  and  trade  in  furs,  Hennepin 
was  dispatched  at  Lake  Peoria  to  ex- 


jjlore  the  Upper  Mississippi,  and,  accom¬ 
panied  1)3"  Du  Gay  and  Alichael  d’- 
Accault  as  oarsmen,  ascended  the  river 
to  a  point  now  called  Pig’s  Eve,  whence 
abandoning  the  river,  he  followed  the 
Indian  trail  to  the  Mille  Lac  region,  and 
on  his  return  in  the  latter  part  of  July, 
or  the  first  part  of  August,  1680,  pitched 
his  camp  on  the  site  of  the  i)resent  citv 
of  Minneapolis,  and,  first  of  Europeans, 
looked  upon  the  “curling  waters’’  and 
christened  them  St.  Anthon3’,  after  the 
chosen  patron  saint  of  the  expedition. 

The  onl3"  words  of  Henne])in  descrij)- 
tive  of  the  appearance  of  the  Falls  occur 
in  an  account  of  the  sacrifice  bv  one  of 
his  Indians  of  a  rich-dressed  beaver  robe 
to  the  Si)irit  of  the  Falls,  which  is,  he 
says,  “admirable  and  frightftl.” 

La  Salle,  however,  in  a  letter  to 
Paris,  gives  the  following  description, 
based  no  doubt  on  the  rehitions  of  Hen- 
nepin  and  his  associates  in  the  ex])edi- 
tion  : 

It  is  thirty  or  forty  feet  hi!>;h,  and  the  river  is 
narrower  here  tlian  elsewhere.  There  is  a  small 
island  in  the  midst  of  the  chute,  and  the  two  hanks 
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of  the  river  are  not  bordered  by  high  hills,  which 
gradua]l3'  diminish  up  to  this  point,  but  the  coun- 
tr3'  on  each  side  is  covered  with  light  timber,  such 
as  oaks  and  other  hard  woods  scattered  wide 
apart. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Hennepin 
made  no  sketch  of  the  Falls  which  he 
had  discovered  and  named.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  look  upon  the  Falls  in  its 
primeval  condition.  Manj^  years  ago 
Monsieur  A.  L.  Loemans,  an  artist  who 
had  taken  up  his  residence  at  the  Falls 
of  St.  Anthony,  and  who  had  familiar¬ 
ized  himself  with  the  traditions  of  the 


Indian  villages  around  Mille  Lacs,  which 
he  named  Lake  Buade,  and  with  an  in¬ 
terpreter,  the  following  year  discovered 
the  St.  Croix  River  and  joined  Hennepin, 
who  was  accompanying  a  hunting  party 
of  Indians  on  the  Mississippi. 

Twenty  years  earlier,  two  Fi'ench 
Canadians  known  as  Sieurs  Grosellier 
and  Radisson,  traversing  the  country  in 
pursuit  of  furs,  had  penetrated  the  north¬ 
easterly  limits  of  Minnesota,  and  passed 
the  winter  of  1659 -(50  among  the  Sioux 
villages  in  the  Mille  Lacs  region. 


ST.  ANTHONY  FALLS  AT  THE  TIME  OF  DISCOVERY. 


discoverer  and  early  explorers,  painted 
an  elegant  picture  of  the  Falls,  partly 
real  and  partly  ideal,  which  now  adorns 
the  residence  of  Col.  W.  S.  King.  An 
engraving  of  this  painting  is  here  given, 
representing  as  near  as  is  now  possible 
to  obtain  the  original  appearance  of  the 
Falls. 

A  year  before  the  visit  of  Hennepin, 
Du  Luth,  entering  Minnesota  from  Lake 
Superior,  had  passed  the  winter  among 


After  the  discovery  of  the  Falls  and 
the  visit  of  Du  Luth  there  is  no  record 
of  its  having  been  visited  by  any  Euro¬ 
pean  for  eight3"-six  years.  It  is  not  im¬ 
probable  that  in  the  meantime  some 
voyageurs  or  coureurs  des  bois,  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  peltries,  may  have  passed  the 
spot,  but  if  so,  they  have  left  no  record. 

A  curious  memorial  of  some  unknown 
adventurer  was  found  by  Martin  Mc¬ 
Leod,  near  Lake  Benton,  Carver  county. 
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some  thirty  miles  west  of  the  Falls  of 
St.  Anthon3\  While  conducting  a  partly 
of  explorers  through  the  big  woods 
in  the  spring  of  1855,  an  ancient  build¬ 
ing  of  huge  oak  logs  was  found  in  the 
dense  forest.  It  was  two  stories  high, 
without  doors  or  windows,  the  onh' 
entrance  being  at  the  top.  In  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  the  strange  structure  was 
found,  embedded  in  a  maple  tree,  a 
pistol  of  French  fabrication,  the  tree 
showing  bj"  its  concentric  circles  an  age 
of  one  hundred  and  fift}'  3'ears. 

In  1766,  Capt.  Jonathan  Carver,  a 
native  of  Connecticut,  conceived  the  pro¬ 
ject  of  exploring  the  Northwest.  Arriv¬ 
ing  at  Mackinaw  he  proceeded  to  Green 
Ba\",  and  thence  to  the  Mississippi  in 
the  vicinit}'  of  Prairie  du  Chien.  Here 
embarking  in  a  canoe  with  a  Canadian 
voyageur  and  a  Alohawk  Indian,  he 
ascended  the  river,  and  on  the  17th  of 
November  arrived  at  the  Falls,  which  he 
thus  describes ; 

In  the  middle  of  the  Falls  stands  a  small  island 
about  fort3’  feet  broad  and  somewhat  longer,  on 
which  grew  a  few  cragged  hemlock  and  spruce 
trees;  and  about  half  way  between  this  island 
and  the  eastern  shore  is  a  rock  lying  at  the  very 
edge  of  the  Falls  in  an  obliciue  position,  that  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  about  five  or  si.v  feet  broad  and  thirtv 
or  forty  long.  At  a  little  distance  below  the  Falls 
stands  a  small  island  of  about  an  aci'e  and  a  half, 
on  which  grew  quite  a  number  of  trees. 

He  adds  to  this  description  a  picture 
of  the  surrounding  scenery  : 

The  countr}’  around  there  is  exceedingly  beauti¬ 
ful.  It  is  not  an  uninterrupted  j)lain,  where  the 
e3'e  finds  no  relief,  but  composed  of  many  gentle 
ascents,  which  in  the  summer  are  covered  with 
the  finest  verdure,  and  interspersed  with  little 
groves  that  give  a  pleasing  variety  to  the  |)ros- 
pect.  On  the  whole,  when  the  Falls  are  included, 
which  maj'  be  seen  at  a  distance  of  four  mile.®,  a 
more  pleasing  and  picturesque  view,  I  believe,  ean- 
not  be  found  throughout  the  universe. 

What  traveler  of  the  olden  time, 
standing  on  the  heights  that  overlook 
this  panorama  eastward  of  the  cit\-  of 


Minneapolis,  has  not  felt  his  heart  throb 
as  he  viewed  this  glowing  scene!  All 
has  now  changed.  The  oaks  have  dis¬ 
appeared,  streets  and  stiuares  of  a  great 
city  have  rejtlaced  the  graceful  undula¬ 
tions,  and  the  Falls,  protected  by  artifi¬ 
cial  structure  and  its  waters  turned  on 
to  the  wheels  of  industry',  have  ceased 
to  be  an  attractive  feature. 

Carver  published  a  volume  descrip¬ 
tive  of  his  travels  and  adventures  in 
1778,  in  London,  in  which  appears  the 
first  engraved  sketch  of  St.  Anthony' 
Falls,  yvhich  is  here  presented. 

Carver  had  on  the  1st  of  Alay',  1767, 
secured  a  deed  from  Hawnopawjatin 
and  Otohtongoomlisheayy',  representing 
themselves  as  chiefs  of  the  Naudowes- 
sies,  of  the  whole  of  a  certain  tract  of 
land  bounded  as  follows,  viz  :  From  the 
Falls  of  St.  Anthony'  running  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River  nearly’ 
southeast  as  far  as  Lake  Pepin,  where 
the  Chip])ewa  joins  the  Mississippi,  and 
from  thence  eastyvard  five  day-s’  travel, 
accounting  tyventy  English  miles  per 
day-,  and  from  thence  again  to  the  Falls 
of  St.  .4nthony' on  a  direct  straight  line. 
Early  in  the  present  century-  persons 
claiming  to  rejn'csent  the  heirs  of  Car¬ 
ver  and  his  yvife  asserted  claims  to  the 
grant,  yvhich  became  the  subject  of  in- 
y-estigation  by  Congress.  The  Sioux 
disclaimed  any-  knoyvledge  of  the  alleged 
chiefs  yy-ho  signed  the  deed,  and  it  had 
been  oljtaincd  in  violation  of  a  procla¬ 
mation  from  the  British  authorities, 
yvhich  forbade  all  private  persons  to 
purchase  land  from  the  Indians.  The 
claim  yy-as  therefore  rejected. 

After  an  interval  of  thirty-nine  y-ears, 
during  yvhich  the  sovereignU'  of  the  re¬ 
gion  noyv  composing  the  State  of  Min¬ 
nesota,  i)assed  to  the  Fnited  States,  the 
Falls  of  St.  Anthony-  yvas  again  visited 
by  ZelAdon  M.  Pike,  a  lieutenant  of  the 
United  States  army,  under  orders  from 
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the  military  authority  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  expel  the  traders  who  were  vio¬ 
lating  the  laws,  and  make  alliances  with 
the  native  tribes.  Arriving  at  the  head 
of  the  rapids  on  the  2Gth  of  September, 
1805,  he  was  engaged  until  the  SOtli 
in  the  arduous  work  of  transferring  his 
boats  with  their  cargoes  around  the 
Falls.  Wearied  with  this  labor,  and 
with  the  eye  of  an  engineer,  he  only 
notes : 

In  the  mcantiine  I  took  a  sm-ve\'  of  the  Falls, 
portage,  etc.  If  it  be  possible  to  pass  the  I'alls  at 
high  water,  of  which  I  am  doubtful,  it  must  be  on 
the  east  side,  about  thirty  yards  from  shore,  as 
there  are  three  ledges  of  rock,  one  below  the  other. 
The  pitch  off  of  either  is  not  more  than  five  feet, 
but  of  this  I  can  say  more  on  my  return. 

Twelve  years  later  Maj.  Stephen  H. 
Long,  of  the  engineer  corps  of  the  ITnited 
States  army  ascended  the  Mississippi 
River  from  Prairie  du  Chien  to  the  Falls 
of  St.  Anthony,  accompanied  b\’  a  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Connecticut,  two  grand¬ 
sons  of  the  explorer,  Carver,  a  half-breed 
interpreter,  and  seven  soldiers;  the  party' 
embarked  in  a  six-oared  boat  and  a  bark 
canoe,  and  arrived  at  the  Falls  on  the 
evening  of  July  16,  1817,  encamping  on 
the  east  shore,  just  below  the  cataract. 
His  graphic  description  of  the  region 
and  of  the  Falls,  as  recorded  in  his  jour¬ 
nal,  is  as  follows : 

The  place  where  we  encamped  last  night  needs 
no  embellishment  to  render  it  romantic  in  the 
highest  degree.  The  banks  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  are  one  hundred  feet  high,  decorated  with 
trees  and  shrubber}-  of  various  kinds.  The  post 
oak,  hickory,  walnut,  linden,  sugar  tree,  white 
birch,  and  the  American  bo.x;  also  various  ever¬ 
greens,  such  as  the  p’ne,  cedar,  juniper,  etc.,  added 
their  embe’lishmentsto  the  lovely  scene.  Amongst 
the  shrubbery  were  the  prickly  ash,  palm  and 
cherry  tree,  the  gooseberry,  the  black  and  red 
raspberry,  the  choke  berr\',  grape  vine,  etc.  There 
are  also  various  kinds  of  herbage  and  flowers, 
among  which  are  the  wild  parsle\',  rue,  spikenard, 
etc.,  red  and  white  roses,  morning  glory,  and  vari¬ 
ous  other  handsome  flowers.  A  few  rads  before  us 
was  a  beautiful  cascade  of  fine  spring  water, 


pouring  down  from  a  projecting  ]jrcciijicc  about 
one  hundred  feet  high.  On  our  left  was  the  Mis- 
sissii)pi  hurrying  through  its  channel  with  great 
velocity,  and  about  threc-(piarters  of  a  mile  above 
us,  in  plain  view,  was  the  majestic  cataract  of 
the  Falls  ot  St.  Anthony.  The  murmuring  of  the 
cascade,  the  roaring  of  the  river,  and  the  thun¬ 
der  of  the  cataract,  all  contributed  to  render  the 
scene  the  most  interesting  and  magnificent  of  any 
I  ever  before  witnessed. 

The  perpendicular  fall  of  the  cataract  was 
stared  b\-  Mr.  Pike,  in  his  journal,  at  sixteen  and 
one-half  feet,  which  proved  to  be  true  by  actual 
measurement.  To  this  height,  however,  four  or 
five  feet  may  be  added  for  the  rapid  descent  w'hieh 
immediately  succeeds  to  the  perpendicular  fall 
within  a  few  yards  below.  Immediately  at  the 
cataract  the  view  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  an 
island,  which  extends  considerably  above  and  be¬ 
low  the  cataract,  and  is  about  500  yards  long. 
The  channel  on  the  right  side  of  the  island  is  about 
three  times  the  width  of  that  on  the  left.  The 
(juantity  of  water  passing  through  there,  is  not, 
however,  in  the  same  proportion,  as  about  one- 
third  of  the  whole  passes  through  the  left  channel. 
In  the  broadest  channel,  just  below  the  cataract, 
is  a  small  island  also,  about  fifty  yards  in  length 
and  thirty'  in  breadth.  Both  of  these  islands  con¬ 
tain  the  same  kind  of  rocky  foundation  as  the 
banks  of  the  river,  and  are  nearly  as  high.  Be¬ 
sides  these  there  are,  immediately  at  the  foot  of 
the  cataract,  two  islands  of  very  inconsiderable 
size,  situated  in  the  right  channel  also.  The  rapids 
commence  several  hundred  \'ards  above  the  cata¬ 
ract  and  continue  about  eight  miles  below.  The 
fall  of  the  water  beginning  at  the  head  of  the 
rapids  and  extending  two  lumslred  and  sixty  rods 
down  the  river  is,  according  to  Pike,  fifty-eight 
feet.  On  the  east,  or  rather  north,  side  of  the 
river  at  the  Falls,  are  high  grounds  at  the  distance 
of  half  a  mile  from  the  river,  considerably  more 
elevated  than  the  bluffs  and  of  a  hilh'  aspect. 

Alajor  Long  adds  to  his  narrative  the 
following  legend  of  the  Falls  : 

Our  Indian  companion,  “the  Shooter  from  the 
Pine  Tree,”  related  a  stor3'  while  he  was  with  us, 
the  catastrophe  of  which  his  motlur  witnessed 
w’ith  her  own  e\'es.  A  voung  Indian  of  the  Sioux 
nation  had  espoused  a  wife,  .\u  pc-ta-su-pa-win  by 
name,  with  whom  he  had  lived  happih'  for  a  few 
3'cars.  To  crown  the  felicit}'  of  the  hai)p3'  couple, 
they  had  been  blessed  with  two  lovelv  children,  on 
whom  the^'  doted  with  the  utmost  affection.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  time  the  j’oung  man  b_v  dint  of  activitj' 
and  perseverance  signalized  himself  in  an  eminent 
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degree  as  a  hunter,  having  met  with  unrivalled 
success  in  the  chase.  This  circumstance  contribut¬ 
ed  to  raise  him  high  in  the  estimation  of  his  fellow 
savages,  and  draw  a  crowd  of  admirers  about 
him,  which  operated  as  a  spur  to  his  ambition. 
At  length  some  of  his  newly  accpiired  friends,  de¬ 
sirous  of  forming  a  connection  that  must  operate 
greatly  to  their  advantage,  suggested  the  pro- 
prietr^  of  his  taking  another  wife,  as  it  would  be 
impossible  for  one  woman  to  manage  his  house¬ 
hold  affairs  and  wait  upon  all  the  guests  his  rising 
importance  would  call  to  visit  him;  that  his  con¬ 
sequence  to  the  nation  was  evei-3'where  known 
and  acknowledged,  and  that  in  all  probabilitv  he 
would  soon  be  called  upon  to  preside  as  their 
chief. 

His  vanit}'  was  fired  at  the  thought;  he  jfielded 
an  easy  compliance  with  their  solicitations,  and 
accepted  a  wife  ther^  had  already  selected  for  him. 
After  his  second  marriage  it  became  an  object  with 
him  to  take  his  new  wife  home,  and  reconcile  his 
first  wife  to  the  match,  which  he  was  desirous  of 
accomplishing  in  the  most  delicate  manner  that 
circumstances  would  admit.  For  this  purpose  he 
returned  to  his  first  wife,  who  was  r'et  ignorant  of 
what  had  taken  place,  and  by'  dissimulation  at¬ 
tempted  to  beguile  her  into  an  approbation  of  the 
step  he  had  taken.  *****  *  * 

She  listened  to  his  narrative  with  the  utmost 
anxiety  and  concern,  and  endeavored  to  reclaim 
him  from  his  purpose,  r-efuting  all  the  reasons  and 
pretenses  his  duplicity'  had  urged  in  favor  of  it  by 
unanswerable  arguments,  the  suggestion  of  unaf¬ 
fected  love  and  conjugal  affection. 

He  left  her,  however,  to  meditate  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject,  in  hopes  that  she  would  at  length  give  over 
her  objections  and  consent  to  his  wishes.  She  in 
the  meantime  redoubled  her  industry',  and  treated 
him  invariably  with  more  marked  tenderness  than 
she  had  done  before,  resolved  to  tiw  every'  means 
in  her  power  to  dissuade  him  from  the  execution 
of  his  purpose.  She  still,  however,  found  him  bent 
upon  it.  She  pleaded  all  the  endearments  of  their 
former  life,  the  regard  he  had  for  the  happiness  of 
herself  and  the  offspring  of  their  mutual  love,  to 
prevail  on  him  to  relinquish  the  idea  of  taking  an. 
other  wife;  she  warned  him  of  the  fatal  conse¬ 
quences  that  w'ould  result  to  their  family'  upon  his 
taking  such  a  step,  till  at  length  he  w  as  induced  to 
communicate  the  event  of  his  marriage.  He  then 
told  her  that  a  compliance  on  her  part  would  be 
necessary ;  that  if  she  could  not  receive  his  new 
wife  as  a  friend  and  companion,  she  must  admit 
her  as  a  necessary  ineumbrance ;  at  all  events  they' 
must  live  together.  She  was  determined,  however 
not  to  remain  the  passive  dujoe  of  his  hypocrisy. 


She  took  her  tw'O  children,  left  his  home,  and  went 
to  reside  with  her  parents.  Soon  after  her  return 
to  her  father’s  family'  she  joined  them  and  others 
of  her  friends  in  an  expedition  up  the  Alississippi 
River,  to  spend  the  winter  in  hunting.  In  the 
sin'ing  as  they  were  returning  laden  with  peltries, 
she  and  her  children  occupied  a  canoe  by'  them¬ 
selves.  Arriving  at  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony'  she 
lingered  by  the  w  ly'  until  the  rest  had  all  landed  a 
little  above  the  chute.  She  then  painted  herself 
and  children,  paddkd  her  canoe  immediately  into 
the  suck  of  the  rap’ds,  and  commenced  singing  her 
death  song,  in  w'hich  she  recounted  the  happy' 
scenes  she  had  passed  through  when  she  enjoy'ed 
the  undivided  affection  of  her  husband,  and  the 
wretchedness  in  w'hich  she  w'as  involved  by  his  in- 
consistancy.  Her  friends,  alarmed  at  the  situa¬ 
tion,  ran  to  the  shore  and  begged  her  to  paddle 
out  of  the  cui'rent,  while  her  parents,  in  the 
agonies  of  despair,  rending  their  elothes  and  tear¬ 
ing  out  their  hair,  besought  her  to  come  to  their 
arms,  but  all  to  no  purpose;  her  wretchedness 
W'as  complete,  and  must  terminate  only  with  her 
existence.  She  continued  her  course  until  she  was 
borne  headlong  dow'n  the  roaring  cataract  and 
instantly  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  rocks  below.  No 
trace  either  of  herself  and  children,  or  of  the  boat 
were  ever  found  afterwards.  Her  brothers,  to  be 
avenged  at  the  untimely  fate  of  their  sister,  em¬ 
braced  the  first  opportunity  and  killed  her  hus¬ 
band,  whom  they  considered  the  cause  of  her 
death,  a  custom  sanctioned  by  the  usages  of  the 
Indians  from  time  immemorial. 

“Yet  the  death-song,  they  say,  is  heard. 

Above  the  gloomy'  winter’s  roar. 

When  trees  are  by  the  night  w'ind  stirred. 

And  darkness  broods  o’er  wave  and  shore.” 

Col.  Josiah  Snelling,  in  his  “Tales  of 
the  Northwest”  relates  the  legend  of 
Weenokhenehok  Wandeeteekah,  whieh 
is  similar  in  its  subject  and  catastrophe. 

From  the  iiosition  occupied  by  the 
Falls  at  the  time  of  their  first  descrip¬ 
tion,  in  1680,  they  have  receded  over 
1,000  feet,  occasioned  by  the  undermin¬ 
ing  of  the  sand  rock  which  underlies  the 
limestone  forming  the  bed  of  the  river  at 
this  point,  allowing  the  latter  to  break 
into  fragments  and  fall  into  the  chasm 
below.  From  data  obtained  by  careful 
examination  of  the  geological  facts,  it  is 
considered  that  the  Falls  were  once  lo- 
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Gated  at  or  below  the  site  of  Fort  Snell- 
in^‘,  and  tliat  the  reeessioii  liaseontimied 
sinee  the  close  of  the  latest  glacial  ei)och. 
The  period  of  this  recession  has  been 
computed  by  Prof.  Winchell,  of  the  State 
(Geological  Survey,  to  have  been  about 
7,800  years.  The  same  eminent  author¬ 
ity  has  found  satisfactorv  evidence  that 
the  ancient  cliannel  of  the  jMississipi)i 
River  diverged  from  its  jtresent  course 
near  the  mouth  of  Ilassett’s  Creek,  and 
jtassing  by  way  of  Lakes  Calhoun  and 
Harriet,  joined  the  channel  of  the  Min¬ 


nesota  River  above  I'ort  Snelling.  It 
was  filled  uj)  by  the  moraine  of  the  gla¬ 
cial  period,  when  the  waters  extended 
from  the  bluffs  west  of  Lake  Calhoun 
to  those  east  of  the  Mississi])])!,  and 
overflowing  below  Fort  Snelling,  eom- 
menced  the  erosion  of  the  ])resent  chan¬ 
nel  of  the  river  at  that  point. 

I'ollowing  the  visit  of  Major  Long, 
two  years  later,  the  arrival  of  the  exi)e- 
dition  to  construct  a  military  ])ost  in¬ 
troduces  the  era  of  settlement,  which 
will  be  resumed  in  £i  subsequent  ehai)tcr. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


INDIAN  OCCUPATION  AND  WARS. 


nr  Rl’FVS  J.  BALDWIN. 


In  pre-historic  times  the  Mound  Build¬ 
ers  oeeupied  the  whole  valley  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi.  Their  struetures  of  earth,  often 
of  great  magnitude,  and  wrought  into 
fantastie  forms,  now  reduced  almost  to 
the  level  of  the  surrounding  country, 
overgrown  with  ancient  trees,  remain¬ 
ing  upon  the  banks  of  rivers  and  lakes, 
alone  attest  the  presence  and  wide  dif¬ 
fusion  of  this  ancient  people.  Who  they 
were,  when  the}’  lived,  whence  they  came 
are  problems  to  be  studied,  and  perhaps 
in  due  time  solved  by  the  antiquary. 

The  aborigines  inhabiting  the  portion 
of  the  country  surrounding  Minneapolis, 
at  the  advent  of  the  white  race,  belonged 
to  the  Ihonktonwan  or  Yankton  branch 
of  the  Dahkotah  nation.  The  nation, 
composed  of  several  distinct  divisions, 
ranged  from  the  remotest  north  between 
the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers,  as 
far  south  as  Arkansas.  They  occupied 
the  country  easterly  of  the  Alississippi 
as  far  as  the  Mille  Lacs  region.  Dah¬ 
kotah,  the  name  by  which  they  denom¬ 
inate  their  nation,  signifies  “league.” 

.\long  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior 
the  early  voyageurs  came  in  contact 
with  the  Ojibways,  who  called  their 
western  neighbors  Nadowaysioux,  or, 
according  to  the  etymology  of  Henne¬ 


pin,  Nadoesioux,  signifying  enemies.  By 
abbreviation  the  traders  were  wont 
to  speak  of  them  as  Sioux,  whence  the 
name  has  come  into  popular  use,  as 
designating  this  ancient  and  numerous 
people. 

The  Sioux  and  Ojibways  were  tradi¬ 
tional  enemies,  and  lost  no  opportunity 
to  wreak  vengeance  upon  one  another. 
Wherever  they  met  blood  flowed,  and 
the  braves  of  either  nation  wore  no 
prouder  trophies  than  the  scalp  locks  of 
the  other. 

A  single  battle  between  the  hostile 
braves,  which  took  place  in  1839,  near 
the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Alinneapo- 
Hs,  an  illustration  of  the  conflicts  which 
were  continually  occurring,  is  thus  de¬ 
scribed  by  Dr.  Neill,  who  took  the  ac¬ 
count  from  Rev.  G.  H.  Pond,  a  witness 
of  the  occurrence  descriljed  : 

There  was  a  Sioux  village  on  the  west  shore  ol 
Lake  Calhoun,  which,  from  its  lodges,  was  esti¬ 
mated  to  contain  about  500  souls. 

Their  old  enemies,  the  Chippewas,  were  en¬ 
camped  in  strong  force  further  north,  on  the  Rum 
River,  near  where  Anoka  now  stands.  The  dis¬ 
tance  between  the  camps  was  about  twenty-five 
miles.  A  party  of  Chi])pewas,  skulking  in  the  vi- 
cinit}^  of  the  Sioux  village  at  Lake  Harriet,  en¬ 
countered  Ru-]ia  ka-ma-za,  son  of  the  chief  and 
nephew  of  Red  Bird,  killed  and  scalped  him,  and 
made  good  their  retreat.  The  murderous  act  w;is 
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£it  once  reporLcd  at  the  village,  and  the  Sioux 
Ijlood  was  roused  to  white  heat  for  retaliation. 
Suniinoning  their  allies  from  neighboring  villages 
the_v  met  for  a  final  council  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Mississipi)!,  just  above  Nicollet  Island.  They  there 
went  through  their  Indian  mummery,  and  before 
nightfall,  set  out,  four  hundred  strong,  to  make  a 
night  march,  and  fall  on  their  enemies  at  dawn. 
The  exi)cdition  was  successful.  The3'  surprised 
and  defeated  a  body  of  Chippewas  superior  to 
them  in  number  of  warriors.  The  Sioux,  however, 
hist  heavily,  and  Red  Bird  and  his  son  were  among 
the  slain.  One  squaw  is  reported  to  have  attended 
the  march  of  the  avengers,  to  wreak  on  the  enemy 
vengeance  for  the  death  of  her  husband.  Thev 
returned  to  the  village  about  night  the  da_v  of  the 
battle.  Seventy  scaljis  were  dispkiyed  on  the  pole 
in  the  center  of  the  village.  Night  after  night  they 
I'cpeated  their  scalp  danee.  Mr.  Pond  described 
their  orgies  as  the  most  heathenish  and  demoni¬ 
acal  ceremonies.  Thev  made  night  hideous  for 
the  few  white  settlers. 

A  continual  state  of  war  existed  from 
the  earliest  period  during  which  thew 
have  been  observed  by  the  white  man, 
between  the  Ojibway  and  Sioux  nations. 
It  was  not  conducted  by  eampaigns,  but 
by  forays  into  the  territory  of  each 
other, as  oeeasion  or  vengeanee dictated. 
A  midnight  march,  surprise,  slaughter, 
burning,  and  retreat,  with  scalps  of  slain 
foes  as  trophies.  The  advantage  rested 
sometimes  with  one  jiarty  and  again 
with  the  other,  but  the  Sioux  gradually 
vielded  their  possessions  on  the  east  of 
the  Mississippi,  until  that  river  became 
the  dividing  line  between  the  territory 
occupied  b\’  each. 

A  notable  instance  of  savage  ven¬ 
geanee  oeeun-ed  at  Fort  Snelling,  which 
has  been  graijhieally  descril)ed  by  Mrs. 
Charlotte  O.  Van  Cleve,  who  was  an  eye 
witness  of  the  scene,  and  whieh  we  give 
in  her  own  words  : 

In  the  month  of  June,  IS27,  the  iirineipal  men 
of  the  two  nations  (Sioux  and  ChiiipewasI  had 
met  at  the  Indian  Agenc}-,  and  in  the  presence  of 
Major  Taliaferro,  their  "tVhite  Father,”  had  made 
a  solemn  treaty  of  peace.  In  the  evening  at  the 
wigwam  of  the  Chiiijiewa  chief  flaw  had  ratified 


their  treaty  by  smoking  the  pijie  of  peace  together, 
and  then  before  the  smoke  of  the  emblematic  pipe 
had  cleared  awa\-,  the  treacherous  Sioux  had  gone 
out,  and  deliberately  fired  into  the  wigwam,  kill¬ 
ing  and  wounding  several  of  the  unsuspecting  in¬ 
mates.  The  Chippewas  of  course  returned  the  lire, 
and  with  their  wounded  sought  refuge  and  protee- 
tion  within  the  walls  of  the  Fort.  They  were 
kindlv  eared  for,  and  the  wounded  were  tenderly 
nursed  in  our  hospital. 

Meanwhile,  our  prompt  and  ellicient  Colonel 
demanded  of  the  Sioux  the  murderers,  and  in  a 
few  daj-s  a  bodv-  of  Sioux  were  seen  approaehing, 
as  we  supposed,  to  deliver  up  the  criminals.  Two 
companies  of  soldiers  were  sent  to  meet  them,  and 
receive  the  murderers  at  their  hands.  Strange  to 
say,  although  thev  had  the  men,  they  refused  to 
give  them  iqi,  when  our  interpreter  stejiiied  out 
from  among  the  soldiers,  and  said;  “If  you  do 
not  \-ield  up  these  men  i)eaeeabl\’,  then,  as  many 
leaves  as  there  are  on  the  trees,  as  many  blades  of 
grass  as  you  see  beneath  your  feet,  so  many  white 
men  will  come  upon  von,  burn  your  villages  and 
destrov  \’our  nation."  .\  few  moments  of  consid¬ 
eration,  a  few  hurried  words  of  consultation,  and 
the  guiltv  men  were  handed  over  to  our  troojis. 
The  tribe  followed  as  they  were  taken  into  the 
Fort,  and  making  a  small  fire  within  the  walls, 
the  condemned  men  marehed  round  and  round  it, 
singing  their  death  songs,  and  then  were  given  iq) 
to  be  placed  in  irons,  and  held  in  custodv  until 
time  should  determine  how  main'  lives  should  pay 
the  forfeit;  for  it  is  well  known  that  Indian  re¬ 
venge  is  literallv  a  life  for  a  life,  and  the  Colonel 
had  decided  to  give  them  into  the  hands  of  the 
injured  tribe  to  be  punished  according  to  their 
own  customs. 

Some  weeks  passed  and  it  was  found  that  five 
lives  were  to  be  jiaid  for,  in  kind. 

council  of  Chippewas  decided  that  the  five 
selected  from  the  prisoners  should  run  the  gaunt¬ 
let,  and  it  was  approved. 

The  da\'  is  bcautifid;  over  vonder  by  the  grave 
yard  in  that  crowd  of  men  and  women,  are 
gathered  together  the  Chippewas,  old  and  young, 
men,  women  and  children,  who  have  come  out  to 
witness  or  take  jiart  in  this  act  of  retributive  jns- 
tiee.  *  There  are  blue  coats  too;  and  borne  on  the 
shoulders  of  his  j-oung  men  we  see  the  form  of  the 
wounded  dying  chief,  regarding  all  with  calm  sat¬ 
isfaction,  and  no  doubt  happ\'  in  tjie  thought  that 
his  death,  now  so  near,  will  not  go  unavenged. 

.\nd  there  stand  the  young  braves  who  have 
been  selected  as  the  executioners;  their  rifles  are 
loaded,  the  locks  carefully  examined,  and  all  is 
ready  when  the  word  shall  be  given.  There,  too, 
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under  guai'd,  are  the  five  doomed  men,  who  are  to 
paj’  the  forfeit  for  the  five  lives  so  wantonly  and 
treacheronsh’  taken. 

Away  off,  I  cannot  tell  how  manv^  rods,  but  it 
seemed  to  us  children  a  long  run,  are  stationed  the 
Sioux  tribe ;  and  that  is  the  goal  for  whieh  the 
wretched  men  must  run  for  their  lives.  And  now 
all  seems  ready;  the  balls  and  chains  are  knocked 
off,  and  the  captives  are  set  free.  At  a  word,  one 
of  them  starts;  the  rifles,  with  unerring  aim  are 
fired,  and  under  cover  of  the  smoke  a  man  falls 
dead.  They  reload  ;  the  word  is  given  and  an¬ 
other  starts,  with  a  bounce  for  home ;  but  oh  !  the 
aim  of  these  clear  sighted  blood  thirstr’  men  is  too 
deadly;  and  sooneafter  another,  till  four  aredown. 

And  then  the  last,  “  Little  Six,”  whom,  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  we  children  readily  recognize  from  his  com¬ 
manding  height  and  gracefid  form.  He  is  our 
friend,  and  we  hope  he  will  get  home.  He  starts; 
they  fire;  the  smoke  clears  awa3',  and  still  he  is 
running.  We  clap  our  hands  and  say,  “He  will 
get  home;”  but  another  vollev  and  our  favorite, 
almost  at  the  goal,  springs  into  the  air  and  comes 
down  —  dead.  I  cover  mj'  face,  and  shed  tears  of 
real  sorrow  for  our  friend. 

And  now  follows  a  scene  that  beggars  descrip¬ 
tion.  The  bodies,  all  warm  and  limp,  are  dragged 
to  the  brow  of  the  hill.  Men  who  at  the  sight  of 
blood  become  fiends,  tear  off  the  scalps,  and  hand 
them  to  the  chief,  who  hangs  them  around  his 
neek.  Women  and  children  with  tomahawks  and 
knives  cut  deep  gashes  in  the  poor  dead  bodies, 
and  scooping  up  the  hot  blood  with  their  hands, 
eagerlv  drink  it.  Then  grown  frantic,  thev^  dance 
and  yell,  and  singtheir  horrid  scalp  songs,  recount¬ 
ing  deeds  of  valor  on  the  part  of  these  brave  men, 
and  telling  of  the  Sioux  scalps  taken  informer  bat¬ 


tles,  until,  at  last,  tired,  and  satiated  with  their 
ghoul-like  feast,  they  leave  the  mutilated  bodies 
festering  in  the  sun.  At  night  fall  they  are  thrown 
over  the  bluff  into  the  river. 

The  next  da\’  the  chief  sat  up  in  bed,  painted 
himself  for  death,  sung  his  death  song,  and,  with 
these  five  fresh,  blood\'  scalps  around  his  neck,  lav 
down  and  died  calmly  and  peacefully',  in  the  com¬ 
fortable  hope,  no  doubt,  of  a  welcome  in  the 
“  happy  hunting  grounds,”  prepared  b\’  the  “Good 
Spirit”  for  all  those  Indians  who  are  faithful  to 
their  friends,  and  avenge  themselves  upon  their 
foes. 

As  the  country  became  settled,  the 
Sioux  retired  to  the  West,  until  rallying 
in  1862  for  a  last  struggle  for  their  an¬ 
cient  hunting  grounds,  they  suddenly 
broke  into  fierce  mutintL  and  carried  fire 
and  slaughter  to  the  settlers  on  the 
western  frontier,  ini  the  massacre  of  that 
\'ear.  Subdued  and  captured  by  the 
energy  of  the  militaiw  authorities, 
thirty-eight  of  the  leaders,  who  were 
convicted  of  the  crime  of  murder  by 
positive  evidence,  were  hung  upon  one 
scaffold  at  Mankato,  and  the  residue 
were  transported  to  a  reservation  be¬ 
yond  the  Missouri. 

To  the  Chippewas  of  Minnesota,  I'es- 
ervations  were  assigned  at  Mille  Lacs, 
White  Earth,  and  Red  Lake,  into  which 
these  triljes  wei'e  gathered,  and  thus 
ended  the  Indian  occupation. 
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ADVENT  OF  TIIF  WHITE  MAX. 


UY  h’VI-rS  J.  HAIA)\YIS. 


At  the  beginning  of  the  present  een- 
tnrv  the  only  white  persons  in  all  the 
vast  region  eom posing  the  State  of 
Minnesota  and  the  country  above  were 
those  engaged  in  the  fur  trade.  Of  such 
there  were  in  the  employ-  of  the  North¬ 
west  Fur  Company,  eight  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  persons,  clerks,  interpre¬ 
ters,  and  canoe  men,  many  of  these 
being  of  mixed  blood.  In  1826  there 
were  onh'  ten  licensed  traders  among 
the  Dahkotah  tribes.  One  of  the  sta¬ 
tions  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  Minne¬ 
sota,  one  at  the  Falls  of  the  St.  Croix, 
and  one  at  Crow  Island. 

The  traders  did  not  engage  in  agri¬ 
culture.  Their  stations  were  little  more 
than  a  store  and  warehouse;  the  den¬ 
izens,  clerks  ami  interjireters.  To  these 
the  voyageurs  who  made  long  excur¬ 
sions  through  the  water  courses,  or  the 
couriers  des  bois  who  followed  trails  in¬ 
to  the  remotest  i)arts,  brought  the  furs 
which  they  obtained  from  the  Indians 
or  had  themselves  procured  in  their 
camps  and  winter  stations,  whence  they 
were  taken  at  long  intervals  in  canoes 
and  boats  to  Montreal  and  Quebec. 

Colonel  Snelling  furnishes  this gra])hie 
sketch  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  eoun- 
try  : 

The  half- breeds  of  the  Northwest  are  jjhj-si- 
eally  a  fine  race  of  men.  The  mixture  of  blood 


seems  an  improYcmcnt  on  the  Indian  and  the 
white.  B3'  it  the  mnscnlar  strength  of  the  one, 
£uid  the  easy  grace  and  power  of  endurance  of 
tiie  other,  are  blended.  They  are  the  oflspring  of 
inter-marriages  of  the  white  traders,  and  their 
subordinates,  with  Indian  women.  Food  boat¬ 
men,  expert  hunters,  and  inimitable  horsemen,  as 
theA-  all  are,  they  are  sometimes  engaged  in  the 
service  of  the  actual  Indian  traders;  but  more 
frequently  subsist  by  fishing,  traijping,  and  hunt¬ 
ing  the  buffalo.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  their 
number,  so  widely  are  they  scattered,  but  prob¬ 
ably  it  amounts  to  four  or  five  thousand.  Each 
speaks  French,  and  the  language  of  his  mother,  or 
to  define  more  accurateh',  of  his  mother's  trihe. 
They  receive  just  enough  religioqs  instruction  from 
their  fathers  to  despise  the  belief  and  superstitious 
of  their  savage  kindred,  but  are  as  ignorant  of 
Christianity  as  Hottentots.  In  manners  and 
mor.ils  the\'  are  on  a  imr  with  the  Indians. 

Resides  the  Indians  and  half-breeds  (bois  brule) 
there  are  other  inhabitants  ol  the  jirairies.  Can¬ 
adians,  reluctant  to  labor,  and  unwilling  to  return 
to  places  where  the  restraints  of  law  and  religion 
are  in  force;  or  perhaps  retained  in  the  country  by 
Indian  connections,  mix  with  the  half-breeds  and 
live  the  same  life.  When  hired  b\'  the  traders,  they 
are  termed  engages;  when  out  of  employment 
they  call  themselves  “  les  gens  libres,”  or  free  men. 
It  would  seem  from  the  number  of  these  last  that 
ten  civilized  men  degenerate  into  barbarism,  where 
one  savage  is  reclaimed  from  it. 

The  advent  of  the  white  man  dates 
from  the  arrival  of  Colonel  Leavenworth 
with  two  eom])anies  of  the  I'itth  Regi¬ 
ment  of  United  States  Infantry,  on  the 
2-4-th  of  August,  1819,  to  establish  a 
military  ])ost  a L  the  month  of  the  Min- 
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nesota  River.  Tlie expedition,  consisting 
of  ninet\'-eight  officers  and  men,  ascend¬ 
ed  the  river  from  Prairie  dn  Chien  with 
a  barge,  fourteen  batteaux,  two  Mac¬ 
kinaw  l)oats  and  one  keel  lioat,  and 
landing  at  Mendota,  made  a  clearing 
and  camp.  On  the  following  Saturda3', 
Colonel  Leavenworth,  with  a  small 
])art3^,  visited  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthonv, 
making  the  trip  in  the  keel  boat. 

The  following  month  the  garrison 
was  reinforced  bv  the  arrival,  also  in 


b\'  the  labor  of  the  soldiers,  the  barracks 
and  other  buildings  of  the  post  were  so 
far  constructed  that  thev  were  occupied 
in  1821.  The  new  post  was  named  Fort 
St.  Anthonv,  but  three  vears  later,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Gen.  Winfield  Scott, 
who  had  paid  it  an  official  visit,  the 
ina])proprijite  name  was  changed  to 
Snelling,  by  which  it  has  ever  since  been 
known. 

The  Reservation  was  ceded  b_v  the 
Sioux  Indians  in  a  treat\'  negotiated  bv 
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batteaux,  of  one  hundred  twentv  re¬ 
cruits.  On  the  opening  of  the  following 
season,  the  camp  was  moved  across  the 
Minnesota  River  to  the  site  of  the  i)res- 
ent  Fort.  In  July,  Josiah  Snelling,  who 
liad  been  appointed  Colonel  of  the  Fifth 
Regiment,  arrived  and  took  command. 
He  at  once  set  about  preparations  for 
building  a  permanent  post.  Logs  were 
obtained  from  the  Rum  River,  and  with 
these  and  rocks  quarried  near  the  spot. 


Lieutenant  Pike,  on  the  23d  September, 
1805,  and  extended  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Minnesota,  up  the  Alississipin,  to 
include  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthou}',  and 
embracing  nine  miles  on  each  side  of  the 
river. 

The  same  3'ear  that  the  post  was 
occupied,  a  saw  mill  was  built  at  the 
Falls  of  St.  Anthony-  for  the  use  of  the 
])ost,and  under  the  supervision  of  one  of 
the  lieutenants.  It  was  on  the  west  bank 
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of  the  river,  a  few  rods  below  the  brink 
of  tlie  Falls.  Water  was  earned  to  it 
through  a  wooden  flume.  This  was  the 
first  edifiee  erected  on  the  site  of  Min- 
neai)olis.  Two  years  later  the  saw  mill 
was  fitted  up  for  grinding  flour.  The 
mill,  together  with  a  small  house  built 
fV)r  a  residence  for  the  miller  remained, 
and  with  additions  and  repairs  was 
used  until  after  the  canal  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Alill  Company  was  constructed, 
and  its  site  was  recpiired  for  one  of  the 
large  flouring  mills  of  which  it  was  the 
])recursor. 

Soon  after  the  occupation  of  the  Fort, 
Lieutenant  Camp  made  an  experiment 
in  farming  in  the  vicinity,  which  was  siic- 
cessful,  and  other  emplo^-es  of  the  mili- 
itary  post  engaged  in  agriculture  in  the 
vicinity,  furnishing  the  grain  which 
made  the  mill  a  convenience.  A  few 
years  afterwards  Philander  Prescott, 
the  Indian  farmer,  opened  a  farm  near 
Lake  Calhoun,  and  subsecpienth'  took 
up  land,  and  built  a  frame  house  which 
is  still  standing  on  Minnehaha  avenue, 
above  and  not  far  from  the  creek. 

Singularly,  the  first  agricultural  set¬ 
tlers  came,  not  from  the  east,  but  from 
the  north.  The}'  were  a  colon}' of  Swiss, 
who  had  been  driven  from  their  first  lo¬ 
cation  near  Hudson's  Bay,  by  a  flood, 
and  settled  on  the  military  reservation 
in  1826,  and  opened  farms.  One  of  them 
engaged  extensively  in  raising  cattle. 
After  ten  years  of  occupancy,  during 
which  they  suffered  many  annoyances 
from  the  military  authority,  they  were 
driven  from  their  homes  under  orders 
from  the  officers  at  the  Fort,  and  sought 
residences  elsewhere,  some  going  to  Wis¬ 
consin,  and  one.  Perry  by  name,  taking 
u])  a  new  home  on  the  present  site  of  St. 
Paul. 

During  the  year  1832,  Rev.  W.  T. 
Boutwcll,  then  a  missionary  of  the 
.\mcrican  Board  at  Mackinaw,  accom¬ 


panied  H.  R.  Schoolcraft,  Indian  .\gcnt 
at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  on  an  expedition  to 
the  head  waters  of  the  Mississipjji,  dur¬ 
ing  which  Lake  Itasca,  the  “true  head  ’’ 
of  the  great  river  was  (Hscovered,  and 
described.  On  his  return  he  eneam])ed 
at  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  which  he 
thus  mentions  in  his  journal : 

Our  government  here  have  a  saw  mill  anti  grist 
mill  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  and  also 
have  a  large  farm.  The  soldiers  are  here  cutting 
hay.  For  beauty,  the  eountr}'  around  exceeds  all 
I  can  sa3'.  These  Falls  are  an  interesting  object  to 
look  at,  but  there  is  nothing  about  them  that  fills 
one  with  awe,  as  do  the  Falls  of  Niagara.  The 
stream  is  divided  in  .about  its  centre  bj'  a  IdufV 
of  rocks  covered  with  a  few  trees.  The  perpen¬ 
dicular  fall  is  perhaps  twent\'  feet  on  each  side  of 
the  bluff,  at  the  foot  of  which  there  is  a  shoot  of 
some  ten  or  fifteen  feet  more  in  a  descent.  , 

During  a  former  visit,  about  the  year 
1820,  Schoolcraft  had  made  a  sketch  of 
the  Falls  of  St.  .\nthony,  which  wns 
engraved,  and  is  here  re-]iroduced. 

In  his  “Tales  of  the  Northwest," 
Col.  J.  Snelling,  who  had  been  Com¬ 
mandant  at  the  Fort  which  bore  his 
name,  in  one  of  his  Tales,  thus  described 
the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  as  they  must 
have  been  seen  by  him  about  this  time: 

In  the  afternoon  thej'  came  to  the  Falls  of  St. 
.\nthony,  and  carried  their  canoes  and  baggage 
around  it.  The\'  encamped  on  the  eastern  shore 
just  above  the  rapids.  There  is  nothing  of  the 
grandeur  or  sublimitj'  which  the  e^'e  aches  to  be¬ 
hold  at  .Niagara,  about  the  Falls  of  St.  .\nthony. 
But  in  wild  and  picturescpie  beauty’  it  is  perhaps 
uneiiualled.  Flowing  over  a  tract  of  country  five 
hundred  miles  in  extent,  the  river,  here  more  tluin 
half  a  mile  (about  l.SdO  feet)  wide,  breaks  into 
sheets  of  foam  and  rushes  to  the  pitch  over  a 
stronglv  inclined  plane.  The  Fall  itself  is  not 
high,  we  believe  only  sixteen  feet  i)erpendieular, 
but  its  face  is  broken  and  irregular.  Huge  slabs  of 
rock  lie  scattered  below  in  wild  disorder.  Some 
stand  on  their  edges,  leaning  against  the  ledge 
from  which  the_v  have  been  disunited.  Some  lie 
l)iled  u])on  each  other  in  the  water,  in  inimitable 
confusion.  .\  long,  narrow  island  divides  the  F;dl 
nearly  in  the  middle.  Its  eastern  side  is  not  per- 
])endicular,  but  broken  into  three  distinct  leai)s, 
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below  which  the  twisting  and  twirling  eddies 
threaten  destruction  to  any  living  thing  that 
enters  them.  On  the  western  side  in  the  boiling 
rapids  below,  a  few  rods  from  the  Fall  stands  a 
little  island  of  a  few  yards  area;  rising  steep  from 
the  waters  and  covered  with  forest  trees.  At  the 
time  of  our  stor}'  its  mightiest  oak  was  the  haunt 
of  a  solitary  bald  eagle,  that  had  built  his  eyrie  on 
the  topmost  branches  be^-ong  the  reach  of  man. 
It  was  occupied  by  his  posterity  till  the  yearlS23, 
when  the  time  honored  crest  of  the  vegetable  mon¬ 
arch  bowed,  and  gave  way  before  the  wing  of  the 
northern  tempest.  The  little  islet  was  believed  in¬ 
accessible  till  two  daring  privates  of  the  Fifth 
Regiment,  at  very  low  water  waded  out  in  the 
river  above,  and  ascending  the  Fall  Iw  means  of 
the  blocks  of  stone  before  mentioned,  forded  the 
intervening  space,  and  were  the  first  of  their 
si)ecies  that  ever  set  foot  upon  it. 

Large  trunks  of  trees  frequently  drift  over,  and 
diving  into  the  chasms  of  the  rocks,  never  appear 
again.  The  loon,  or  great  Northern  diver,  is  also 
at  moulting  time,  when  he  is  unable  to  rise  from 
the  water,  often  caught  in  the  rapids.  When  he 
finds  himself  drawn  in,  he  struggles  with  fate  for  a 
while,  but  finding  escape  impossible,  he  faces 
downwards,  and  goes  over,  screaming  horribly. 
These  birds  sometimes  make  the  dc.sccnt  unhurt. 
Below,  the  rapids  foam,  and  roar,  and  tumble  for 
half  a  mile,  and  then  subside  into  the  clear,  gentle 
current  that  continues  unbroken  to  the  Rock  River 
rapids.  Nor  is  it  unadorned  with  traditional 
honors.  A  Sioux  can  tell  3'ou  how  the  enem3’  in 
the  darkness  of  midnight  deceived  b3’  the  false 
beacons,  lighted  by  his  ancestors,  paddled  his 
canoe  into  the  rapids  from  which  he  never  issued 
alive.  He  can  give  3'ou  a  good  guess  too,  what 
ghosts  haunt  the  spot,  and  what  spirits  abide  there. 

In  1834  the  brothers  S.  W.  and  G.  H. 
Pond,  natives  of  Connecticut,  came  to 
Minnesota.  They  were  laymen,  but 
came  inspit'cd  with  a  zeal  t(i  do  mission¬ 
ary  work  among  the  Indians.  They 
selected  a  wooded  knoll  on  the  cast  side 
of  Lake  Calhoun,  in  the  midst  of  an 
Indian  village  of  twenty  tepees,  and 
with  their  own  hands  built  a  log  house, 
the  first  upon  the  site  of  Minneapolis. 
Rev.  G.  II.  Pond  upon  the  occasion  of 
o])ening  the  “Pavilion  Hotel”  at  the 
lake,  thus  describes  the  house: 

The  old  structure  was  of  o;ik  logs,  carcfullv 

peeled.  The  peeling  was  a  mistake.  Twelve  feet 
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by  sixteen,  and  eight  feet  high,  were  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  edifice.  Straight  poles  from  the  tam¬ 
arack  grove  west  of  the  lake  formed  the  timbers  of 
the  roof,  and  the  roof  itself  was  of  the  bark  of 
trees  which  grew  on  the  bank  of  what  is  now 
called  “  Bassett’s  Creek,"  fastened  with  strings  of 
the  inner  bark  of  the  bass-wood.  A  partition  of 
small  logs  divided  the  house  into  two  rooms,  and 
split  logs  furnished  material  for  the  floor.  The 
ceiling  was  of  slabs  from  the  old  government  saw 
mill,  through  the  kindness  of  Major  Bliss,  who 
was  in  command  of  Fort  Snelling.  The  door  was 
made  of  boards  split  from  a  log  with  an  axe,  hav¬ 
ing  wooden  hinges  and  fastenings,  and  was  locked 
In-  pulling  in  the  latch-string.  The  single  window 
was  the  gift  of  the  kind-hearted  Major  Lawrence 
Taliaferro,  Ihiited  States  Indian  agent.  The  cash 
cost  of  the  building  was  one  shilling.  New  York 
curreiuw,  for  nails  used  in  and  about  the  door. 
The  “formal  opening”  exercises  consisted  in  read¬ 
ing  a  section  from  the  old  book  bv  the  name  of 
Bible,  and  prayer  to  Him  who  was  its  acknowl¬ 
edged  author.  The  “  lianquet  ”  consisted  of  mus¬ 
sels  from  the  lake,  flour  and  water.  The  ground 
was  selected  bv  the  Indian  chief  of  the  Lake  Cal¬ 
houn  band  of  Dakotas,  Man-of-the-skv,  bv  which 
he  showed  good  taste.  The  reason  he  gave  for  the 
selection  was  that  “from  that  point  the  loons 
would  be  visible  on  the  lake."  The  old  chief  and 
his  pagan  ])eople  had  their  homes  on  the  surface  of 
that  ground  in  the  bosom  of  which  now  sleep  the 
bodies  of  deceased  Christians  from  the  cit3-  of  Min¬ 
neapolis,  the  Lakewood  cemeter3',  over  which 
these  old  eyes  have  witnessed,  dangling  in  the 
night  breeze,  man3'  a  Chippeway  .scalp,  in  the 
midst  of  horrid  chants,  3-ells,  and  wails,  wideb' 
contrasting  with  the  pre.sent  stillness  of  that  (piiet 
home  of  those  who  sleep  the  3-ears  awa3-.  That 
hut  was  the  home  of  the  first  citizen  settlers  of 
Hennepin  count3-,  ])erhaps  of  Minnesota,  the  first 
schoolroom,  the  first  house  for  divine, worship, 
and  the  first  mission  station  among  the  Dakota 
Indians. 

The  follow-in*?  year  Rev.  J.  D.Steven.s, 
a  missionary  from  New-  York,  w-ith  the 
assistanee  of  the  Pond  brothers,  built  a 
house  in  the  w-oods  on  the  west  shore  of 
Lake  Harriet,  w-here  he  opened  a  sehool 
for  half-I)reed  grirls.  Here  in  the  fall  of 
the  same  year  a  daui?hter  was  born,  the 
first  w'hite  child  born  outside  of  the 
Port,  in  this  vicinity. 

In  the  sprin*?  of  1837,  Martin  Mc¬ 
Leod  arrived  with  Pierre  Bottineau,  a 
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half-breed  guide,  from  the  Selkirk  Settle¬ 
ment,  whieh  they  had  left  on  snow 
shoes.  Overtaken  by  a  blizzard,  two  of 
their  companions  perished.  The  sur¬ 
vivors,  nourished  by  the  flesh  of  a  dog, 
after  twent3"-six  da\'s  of  traveling, 
andved  at  a  trading  post  at  Lake  Trav¬ 
erse,  whence  the^'  made  their  way  to 
Fort  Snelling. 

Col.  John  H.  Stevens  in  his  interest¬ 
ing  “Personal  Recollections  of  Minne¬ 
sota  and  its  People,’’  recently  published, 
gives  the  private  journal  of  Mr.  McLeod 
descriptive  of  this  memorable  and  fear¬ 
ful  journey,  of  which  we  cop3"  that  part 
relating  to  the  catastrophe  which  de¬ 
prived  him  of  his  companions  : 

Friday,  March  17tli,  1837.  This  morning  when 
we  left  the  camp,  the  weather  was  very  mild  and 
pleasant;  guide  discovered  tracks  of  a  deer  and 
went  in  pursuit  of  it;  meantime  Mr.  H.,  Mr.  P. 
and  myself  directed  our  course  across  the  plain 
towards  a  point  of  wood  on  Rice  River;  suddenh' 
about  11  o’clock  a  storm  from  the  north  came  on 
that  no  pen  can  describe.  We  made  toward  the 
wood  as  fast  as  possible;  it  was  distant  about 
three  miles.  I  was  foremost,  the  dogs  following 
close  to  me,  Mr.  H.  not  far  distant,  Mr.  P.  two 
miles  beyond.  In  a  few  moments  nothing  was 
jierceptible,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  I  could 
keep  myself  from  suffocating ;  however,  I  hastened 
on  and  in  a  short  time  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
wood  through  a  drifting  cloud  of  snow.  I  was 
not  then  more  than  three  hundred  yards  from  it, 
as  near  as  I  can  possibh'  judge.  At  that  instant  I 
also  saw  Mr.  H.,  who  had  come  up  within  thirty 
j'ards  of  me  and  called  out  that  I  was  going  the 
wrong  course,  exclaiming,  ‘‘keep  more  to  the 
right.”  I  replied,  ‘‘No,  no;  follow  me  cpiick.”  I 
preceived  him  to  stoop,  probably  to  arrange  the 
strings  of  his  snow  shoes.  In  an  instant  after¬ 
wards  an  immense  cloud  of  drifting  snow  hid  him 
from  my  view  and  I  saw  him  no  more.  I  cannot 
describe  what  m3'  feelings  then  were;  what  must 
thev  have  been  in  a  few  seconds  afterwards  when 
I  found  myself  at  the  bottom  of  a  ravine  more 
that  twent}'  feet  deep,  from  which  I  had  to  use  the 
greatest  exertion  to  save  m3'se]f  from  being  suffo¬ 
cated  by  the  snow  which  was  drifting  down  upon 
me.  Upon  gaining  the  edge  of  the  ravine,  which 
I  effected  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  having  my 
snow-shoes  still  on,  as  my  hands  were  too  cold 


to  untie  the  strings  of  them,  which  were  frozen,  I 
found  the  poor  faithful  dogs  with  their  traineau 
buried  in  a  snow-bank.  Having  dug  them  out,  mv 
next  effort  was  to  tiw  and  .gain  the  wood,  which  I 
knew  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ravine  about 
twenty  yards  over,  yet  I  could  not  distinguish  a 
tree,  so  close  and  thick  was  the  snow  drifting. 
An  hour’s  exertion  with  the  dogs  and  traineau 
through  the  deep  snow  in  the  ravine  brought  me 
into  the  edge  of  the  wood,  which  I  found  was  com- 
XJOsed  of  onl\'  a  few  scattered  trees,  which  would 
afford  but  a  miserable  shelter.  I  tried  to  make  a 
tire.  M3'  matches  were  all  wet;  m3'  hands  were 
too  cold  to  strike  a  spark  with  the  flint  and  steel ; 
what  can  be  done?  ‘‘  I  must  not  perish,” said  I  to 
myself.  I  then  thought  of  m3'  companions.  Alas, 
poor  fellows!  there  can  be  no  hope  for  3'ou,  as  I 
have  all  the  blankets,  buffalo-robes,  joro visions, 
&c.,the  dogs  having  followed  me  in  the  storm. 
H.'ivin.g  dug  a  hole  in  the  snow-bank,  I  made  a 
sort  of  shelter  with  my  cloak  and  blanket  and  a 
large  buffalo-robe.  I  was  then  completely  wet 
through,  for  a  shower  of  sleet  had  accompanied 
the  storm ;  in  a  few  moments  it  began  to  freeze ;  I 
was  then  so  cold  that  I  feared  much  that  I  should 
l^erish  during  the  night.  The  night  came;  the 
storm  continued  unabated;  my  situation  was 
trulv miserable;  companions  and  guide  in  all  prob- 
abilit3'  perished;  mvselfin  great  danger  of  freezing 
also  ;  and  in  a  strange  country  some  hundred  miles 
from  any  settlement  or  trading-post.  I  cannot 
sa3'  what  I  felt,  although  m3'  usual  feelings  would 
raise  to  my  relief  frequently,  and  I  would  say  to 
mvself,  ‘‘What  is  passed  cannot  be  helped  ;  better 
luck  next  time;  take  it  coolly”- — which  I  was  evi¬ 
dently  doing  with  a  vengeance.  The  greater  part 
of  the  night  was  passed  listening  to  the  roaring  of 
the  storm,  and  the  dismal  howling  of  the  wolves, 
together  with  the  [Dleasant  occufiation  of  rubbing 
m3'  feet  to  keep  them  from  freezing. 

Saturday,  18th.  Never  was  light  more  welcome 
to  a  mortal.  At  dawn  I  crept  from  m3'  hole,  and 
soon  after  heard  cries.  Fired  two  shots;  soon 
after  guide  came  up  ;  he  had  escajoed  by  making  a 
fire,  and  being  a  native,  and  a  half-blood,  his 
knowledge  of  the  countiw  and  its  dangers  saved 
him.  Mr.  P.  was  found  with  both  his  legs  and  feet 
frozen.  All  seai-ch  for  Mr.  H.  jjroved  inefiectual. 
Remained  all  day  near  the  scene  of  our  disaster  in 
the  hoi^e  that  some  trace  of  Mr.  H.  might  be 
found. 

Sunda3',  19th.  Started  earl 3-  with  poor  P.  on 
the  dog  traineau,  having  left  all  our  luggage  be¬ 
hind;  at  2  jj.  m.  found  dogs  unable  to  jiroceed 
with  P.,  and  he  suffering  too  much  to  bear  the 
pain  occasioned  by  moving  about.  With  the  helj) 
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of  guide  made  a  hut  to  leave  Mr.  P.  in,  where  he 
will  remain  for  five  or  six  days  until  I  can  send 
horses  for  him  from  Lake  Traverse,  sixty  miles 
from  this.  Left  with  P.  all  our  blankets  and 
robes,  except  a  blanket  each  (guide  and  myself) ; 
also  plenty  of  wood  cut,  and  ice  near  his  lodge  to 
make  water  of.  Out  of  provisions;  obliged  to 
kill  one  of  our  dogs ;  dog  meat  excellent  eating.l 

Alonday',  March  20.  Morning  storming,  ac¬ 
companied  with  snow;  unable  to  leave  camp  till 
2  p.  m.,  when  guide  and  myself  started;  came  a 
long  distance  and  encamped  in  the  Bois  des  Sioux ; 
feel  very'  weak  and  unwell. 

March  21.  Left  the  Bois  des  Sioux  at  sunrise 
and  arrived  at  dark  at  the  trading-house  at  Lake 
Traverse,  having  traveled  forty^-five  miles  to-day, 
with  a  severe  pain  in  my  side  and  knee. 

March  22.  At  trading-house;  feel  unwell, 

March  23.  Sent  the  guide  with  another  person 
and  two  horses  and  a  cart  for  Mr.  P.  and  my 
trunk,  &c.,  with  instructions  to  the  men  to  search 
for  the  body  of  Mr.  H.,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
decently  interred  at  the  trading-house. 

April  1.  For  the  past  nine  days  have  remained 
at  the  trading- house,  where  I  am  well  treated  by 
Mr.  Brown,  the  gentleman  in  charge  for  the 
American  Fur  Company'.  Saw  the  game  of 
lacrosse  played  very  frequently,  both  by  the 
squaws  and  Indians.  It  is  a  very^  interesting 
game  when  well  contested,  and  the  female  playxrs 
are  most  astonishingly  exj^ert. 

April  2.  This  morning  the  two  men  returned. 
Poor  P.  is  no  more.  They  found  him  in  his  hut, 
dead.  He  had  taken  off  the  greater  part  of  his 
clothes,  no  doidjt  in  the  delirium  of  a  fever  caused 
by  the  excruciating  pain  of  his  frozen  feet.  In  the 
hut  was  found  nearly  all  the  wood  we  left  him, 
his  food,  and  a  kettle  of  water  partially  frozen. 
Everything  indicated  that  he  died  the  second  or 
third  day  after  our  departure  from  him.  No  trace 
of  the  body'  of  Mr.  H.  was  found.  The  poor  fel¬ 
low  has  long  ere  this  become  food  for  the  savage 
animals  that  ])rowl  around  these  boundless  wilds. 
Thus  has  miserably'  perished  a  y'oung  and  amia¬ 
ble  man  at  the  age  of  twenty',  in  full  vigor  of 
vouth,  full  of  high  hojies  and  expectations. 

.4pril  3.  This  day'  poor  P.  was  consigned  to  his 
last  abode,  the  silent  and  solitary  tomb.  It  is  a 
source  of  consolation  to  me,  amid  my  troubles, 
that  I  have  been  enabled  to  perform  this  last  duty 
to  a  friend  with  all  due  respect.  Would  that  I 
could  say  the  same  of  Mr.  Hayes.  1  have,  how¬ 
ever,  left  directions  with  all  the  Indians  near  this 
post  to  search  for  his  bones  and  inter  them.  They 
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arc  about  to  depart  on  their  spring  hunts,  and 
will  in  all  probability  find  his  remains.  I  can 

DO  NO  MORE. 

Mr.  McLeod  remained  in  the  vicinity 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He 
was  a  prominent  memlyer  of  the  Terri¬ 
torial  Legislature,  during  several  ses¬ 
sions,  and  was  the  presiding  officer  of 
the  Territorial  Council,  and  bore  an  in¬ 
fluential  part  in  shaping  the  destinies  of 
the  infant  State.  He  had  received  a 
liberal  education  in  Montreal,  and  was 
of  courtly  manners  and  gentlemanh' 
bearing.  He  had  arrived  in  the  Red 
River  settlement  in  December,  183G, 
having  made  the  journey  from  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  to  La  Point,  450  miles,  in  an 
open  boat,  occupying  more  than  twenty- 
five  days,  and  thence  on  foot  a  distance 
of  645  miles.  “During  that  time,’’  he 
writes,  “  we  lived  upon  a  ])int  of  boiled 
rice  each  per  da}',  and  were  four  days 
without  food  of  any  kind  except  two 
ounces  of  meat  and  a  small  partridge 
divided  between  nine  persons.’’  He  re¬ 
sided  on  a  farm  on  the  Minnesota  bot¬ 
tom,  now  in  the  town  of  Bloomington, 
still  occupied  by  his  son,  until  his  death, 
November  20,  1860,  at  the  age  (if  forty- 
seven. 

Bottineau,  though  pursuing  at  inter¬ 
vals  his  profession  of  guide  over  the 
plains  as  far  as  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
remained  a  resident  of  Minneapolis  until 
recently,  and  his  farm  on  the  east  side 
became  one  of  the  early  additions  to  the 
city.  When  Maj.  Isaac  I.  Stevens  organ¬ 
ized  his  party  for  the  survey  of  a  route 
for  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  in  1853, 
Bottineau  was  employed  as  guide,  and 
again  when  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway 
Comjiany  was  organized,  he  conducted 
its  president,  Governor  Smith,  with  a 
l)ai'ty  of  the  directors,  over  the  route. 
He  is  now  living  at  Red  Lake  I'alls,  in 
the  northwestern  part  ot  the  State. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


FRENCH  .\NU  AMERICAN  OCCUPATION. 


liY  RUPUS  J.  II.ILDWIN. 


The  Alississippi  River  marked  the 
boundary  line  between  the  sovereignties 
of  Great  Britain  and  Spain  at  the  close 
of  the  Revolutionaiw  War.  The  terri- 
toi'y  comprising  the  city  of  Minneapolis, 
hung  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  was 
parth’  covered  b3"  the  English  flag  and 
])arth'  b\’  the  Spanish.  That  upon  the 
east  side  belonged  to  the  State  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  lyv  which  it  was  ceded  to  the 
United  States,  and  was  organized  in 
1787  into  the  Northwest  Territory,  and 
subsequent! \'  success! veW  into  Indiana, 
and  Wisconsin,  and  finallj'  into  Minne¬ 
sota.  • 

That  upon  the  west  side  passed  to 
the  French,  b\"  whom,  as  a  part  of 
Louisiana,  it  was  transferred  to  the 
United  States  I33'  the  purchase  of  that 
Territoiw  during  the  administration  of 
Jefferson. 

The  sovereignties,  whether  English, 
Spanish  or  French,  were  onlv  nominal. 
No  government  was  ever  established  in 
either,  and  no  subjects  inhabited  the 
region  to  be  governed.  Not  until  the 


military  occupation  l^v  the  United  States 
in  1819,  was  an3'  authority  established 
over  all  this  vast  region. 

Upon  the  admission  of  Wisconsin  in¬ 
to  the  Union  as  a  State  in  1848,  the  few 
people  inhabiting  Alinnesota  elected 
Henrv  H.  Sible3'  as  delegate  in  Congress, 
from  the  residue  of  the  Territor3’'  of  Wis¬ 
consin.  The  first  regular  civil  govern¬ 
ment  was  established  in  1848,  when  the 
Territor3'  of  Minnesota  was  organized, 
a  governor  and  judges  appointed,  and  a 
legislature  chosen. 

At  this  time  the  population  of  the 
Territory  was  onU"  4,680,  of  whom 
3,067  were  males.  In  the  census  Little 
Canada  and  St.  Anthony  are  put  to¬ 
gether  with  a  population  of  352  males, 
and  a  total  of  571. 

Nine  3"ears  later  the  State  of  Minne¬ 
sota  was  admitted  into  the  Union  and 
became  a  sovereign  State.  Its  popula¬ 
tion  at  the  time  of  taking  the  next  cen¬ 
sus,  1860,  had  increased  to  172,123, 
largely,  however,  made  63^  the  immigra¬ 
tion  of  1856-7  and  8. 


SQUATTERS  AND  MILITIA. 
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CHAPTHR  V. 


EAR LV  SETTLEM EN T. 


i;y  RVFVS  li.M.DWIN. 


No  legal  settlement  eould  be  made 
until  the  lands  were  surveyed  and 
brought  into  market.  Although  the 
Indian  title  to  the  lands  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Mississippi  River  was  extinguished 
by  the  confirmation  of  the  treaty  with 
the  Indians  in  1838,  the  lands  were  not 
surveyed  and  offered  for  sale  until  184-8. 

(In  the  west  side  the  militaiw  reserva¬ 
tion  was  not  reduced  until  March,  1855, 
and  no  legal  titles  were  proved  up  until 
April  and  Mciy  of  that  year. 

Previously  to  the  opportunity  to 
make  lawful  settlements,  many  squatter 
claims  were  made  on  both  sides  of  the 
river.  The  first  of  these  seems  to  have 
been  made  in  1836  by  Major  Plympton, 
the  Commandant  at  P'ort  Snelling,  who 
staked  out  a  claim  adjacent  to  the  Falls 
on  the  east  side,  and  built  a  log  house 
upon  it.  The  following  year  Sergeant 
Carpenter,  also  an  officer  at  I'ort  Snel¬ 
ling,  located  a  claim  adjacent  to  it. 
Five  years  later  Petit  John  made  a 
claim  south  of  the  Plvmpton  location, 
extending  along  the  river  indefinitely, 
but  including  the  site  of  the  State  Ihii- 
versity.  These  claims  passed  through 
several  ownerships  by  transfer,  until  the 
titles  were  secured,  after  the  lands  came 
into  market;  the  Idympton  claim  by 


I'ranklin  Steele,  and  the  Carpenter  and 
Petit  John  claims  by  Pierre  Bottineau. 

The  year  1847  brought  a  large  acces¬ 
sion  to  the  population,  which  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  year  numbered  not  far 
from  fifty,  half-breeds  and  scpiattcrs. 
The  first  to  arrive  was  Charles  Wilson, 
who  was  the  first  American  settler.  He 
was  followed  in  June  by  William  A. 
Cheever,  who  made  a  claim  south  of  the 
University,  where  he  subsecpiently  erect¬ 
ed  a  farm  hou.se,  and  built  an  observa- 
tor\'  on  the  high  bank,  over  the  entrance 
of  which  he  placed  the  legend,  ‘‘Pay 
your  dime  and  climb.”  He  was  fol¬ 
lowed  1)3'  Ard  Godfre3',  John  Rollins, 
Calvin  A.  Tuttle,  Luther  Patch  and  son 
Edward,  Sumner  W.  Farnham,  Caleb 
D.  Dorr,  Robert  W.  Cummings,  Charles 
W.  Stimpson,  Roswell  P.  Russell,  John 
McDonald,  Stimuel  I'ernald,  Joseph  and 
William  R.  Marshall  and  Daniel  Staneh- 
field.  Soon  after  these  were  followed  1)3' 
Mr.  Cruttenden,  John  G.  Lennon,  John 
H.  Stevens,  Mrs.  Huse,  Richard  Rogers, 
Washington  Getehell,  S.  P.  Folsom,  John 
W.  North,  J.  P.  Wilson.  Bradley  B.  Mee¬ 
ker,  John  H.  Murphv  and  Anst)n  NorLh- 
rup,  who.se  names  have  become  promi- 
nentlv  identified  with  the  earlv  davs  of 
the  eit3'.  Luther  Patch  was  accom- 
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panied  by  his  wife  and  two  datighters, 
the  first  resident  white  ladies.  The 
daughters  soon  married — one  becoming 
the  wife  of  R.  P.  Russell,  and  the  other 
of  Joseph  M.  Marshall.  Calvin  A.  Tut¬ 
tle  also  bi'otight  his  family,  and  built  a 
house  in  the  ravine  west  of  the  Univei'- 
sity. 

Franklin  Steele  having  become  pos¬ 
sessed,  by  acquiesence  in  his  claim,  of  the 
riparian  rights  adjacent  to  the  Falls  on 
the  east  side  of  the  river,  sold  in  Jul}^ 
1849,  nine-tenths  of  the  water  power  to 
Hon.  Robert  Rantoul,  Caleb  Cushing 
and  their  associates  for  $12,000,  and 
measures  wei'e  immediately  taken  for 
the  erection  of  a  saw  mill,  to  take  charge 
of  which  Ard  Godfrej^  was  procured 
from  Maine,  arriving  in  the  fall. 

In  the  following  spring,  the  mill  was 
ready  for  operation,  with  two  single 
sash  saws,  to  which  two  more  were 
added  a  year  later.  The  dam  was  built 
of  logs  which  were  cut  from  the  adja¬ 
cent  islands,  which  were  covered  with  a 
forest  of  sugar  maples. 

In  1848  the  population  had  increased 
to  about  three  hundred,  and  Air.  Cheever 
platted  his  land,  and  laid  otit  a  town  by 
the  name  of  St.  Anthony  Cit3\  Alessrs. 
Steele  and  Bottineau  employed  William 
R.  Marshall,  who  afterwards  became 
Governor  of  the  State,  to  survey  their 
lands,  and  laid  out  the  town  of  St.  An¬ 
thony-.  The  lots  were  made  sixty-six 
feet  in  front,  and  one  hundred  sixty-five 
feet  deep,  each  containing  a  quarter  acre 
of  land ;  and  the  streets  were  laid  out 
eighty  feet  wide,  exce^Dt  Main  sti'eet, 
which  was  made  one  hundred  feet. 

With  the  abilit\^  to  secure  land  titles 
and  lumber  for  building,  a  substantial 
growth  commenced.  The  Territorial 
Government  was  organized  in  1849,  and 
Judge  Bradlev  B.  Meeker  held  the  first 
Court  in  the  old  mill,  on  the  west  side, 
Franklin  Steele  being  foreman  of  the 


Grand  Juiw ;  John  Rollins  was  elected  to 
the  Territorial  Council,  and  William  R. 
Alarshall  and  William  Dugas  of  Little 
Canada,  to  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives.  A  post-office  was  established 
with  Ard  Godfrey  as  post  master,  al¬ 
though  he  had  to  send  to  St.  Paul  for 
the  mails  as  best  he  could,  there  being- 
no  mail  carrier,  until  the  following  3^ear, 
when  a  daily  line  of  stages  was  put  on 
between  St.  Paul  and  St.  Anthony. 

During  this  3"ear  a  school  was  opened 
in  a  log  cabin,  which  was  replaced  dur¬ 
ing  the  fall  by  a  public  school  house  in 
which  Rev.  E.  D.  Neill,  a  Pi'esbyterian 
minister,  who  had  settled  in  St.  Paul, 
preached  ever3^  alternate  Sunday  after¬ 
noon.  A  library  association  was  in¬ 
corporated,  and  200  volumes  were 
placed  on  its  shelves,  and  a  course  of 
lectures  was  instituted.  Among  the 
lecturers  during  this  first  winter  were 
Hon.  Morton  S.  Wilkinson,  Gen.  R.  W. 
Johnson,  then  a  lieutenant  at  Fort  Snel- 
ling.  Rev.  E.  G.  Gear,  chaplain  at  the 
Fort,  Rev.  E.  D.  Neill,  Elder  Chavmcey 
Hobart,  and  Putnam  P.  Bishop. 

The  Baptist  and  Methodist  churches 
were  organized  during  the  3^ear,  the 
First  Presbyterian  the  next  3'ear,  which 
in  1851  was  merged  with  the  First  Con¬ 
gregational  church  under  the  charge  of 
Rev.  Charles  Secombe,  and  the  Episcopal 
church  was  established  in  1851. 

Steele  and  Russell’s  addition  to  St. 
Anthony  and  Marshall’s  addition  were 
surveyed  and  platted  during  the  3"ear 
1850.  Orth’s  addition  and  Bottineau’s 
second  addition  were  platted  in  1855, 
and  Bottineau’s  first  some  time  before, 
but  the  plat  bears  no  date. 

To  provide  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  rapidly  increasing  traveling  public, 
Anson  Noi'thrup  built  the  St.  Charles 
Hotel,  on  Alarshall  sti'eet  and  Sixth  ave¬ 
nue,  in  1850,  with  accommodations  for 
sevent3'-five  guests. 


BUILDING  SUSPENSION  BRIDGE. 
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The  permanent  population  was  in¬ 
creased  1)y  tlie  arrival  of  Allan  Harmon, 
Edwin  Hedderl3',  Isaae  Atwater,  C.  W. 
Christmas,  Joseph  Dean,  Peter  Ponein, 
Thomas  Chambers,  Edward  Murphv, 
Ceorge  W.  Chowen,  Simon  Stevens, 
Heniw  Chandiers,  William  W.  Wales, 
John  Wensinger,  Warren  Bristol,  Joel  B. 
Bassett  and  William  Finch. 

During  the  following  winter  the  State 
Universitv'  was  located  at  St.  Anthony, 
and  a  subscription  amounting  to  $3,000 
was  raised  among  the  citizens  for  the 
erection  of  a  building. 

Prior  to  IS-IT,  the  onlv  means  of 
crossing  the  river  was  b\'  fording  on  the 
ledge  at  the  head  of  the  Falls.  One  old 
squaw  kept  a  canoe  for  ferr\dng  foot 
passengers,  crossing  opposite  to  Boom 
island.  In  this  \’ear  Franklin  Steele 
established  a  ferr3q  at  the  point  where 
the  suspension  bridge  was  afterwards 
located,  which  was  operated  first  bv  one 
William  Dube3',  and  then  bv  Edgar  Fol¬ 
som,  and  finalh'  by  Capt.  John  Tapper. 
In  1854  the  Minneapolis  Bridge  Com- 
pan3q  with  Franklin  Steele,  H.  T.  Welles, 
and  others  as  cor]) orators,  was  incor¬ 
porated,  and  undertook  the  bviilding  of 
the  first  structure  of  the  kind  across  the 
Mississip|)i  River.  It  was  built  under 
the  supervision  of  T.  J.  Griffith,  an  en¬ 
gineer  from  the  East,  and  after  having 
been  once  nearU'  destro3’ed  by  a  tornado, 
was  finalh'  completed  and  thrown  open 
for  public  use  on  the  fourth  of  Juh', 
1855.  It  was  supported  1)3'  cables  of 
wires  resting  on  towers  erected  ui)on 
each  bank  of  the  river,  and  spanned  the 
rapid  current  in  a  single  graceful  arch. 

The  schedule  of  tolls  was  twent3'-five 
cents  for  a  wagon,  and  five  cents  for  a 
foot  passenger.  Cai)tain  Tapper  was 
toll  gatherer. 

The  eit3'  of  St.  Anthon3'  was  incor¬ 
porated  during  this  year,  and  the  first 
eitv  council  convened  April  13,  1858, 


with  II.  T.  Welles,  Ma3'or,  and  Benjamin 
N.  Spencer,  John  Orth,  Daniel  Stanch- 
field,  E^dward  Lippencott,  Caleb  D.  Dorr 
and  Robei't  W.  Cummings,  Aldermen. 

During  all  these  3'ears  St.  Anthon3' 
had  been  growing  in  po|)ulation  and 
business.  The  dam  had  been  raised  and 
re-built,  the  mills  enlarged,  stores  and 
various  manufactories  of  wood  and  iron 
established,  and  a  newspaper  started; 
so  that  when  the  sus])ension  bridge 
oi)ened  communication  with  the  west 
side,  St.  Anthon3'  had  become  a  thriving 
village  with  considerable  trade. 

The  first  number  of  the  St.  Anthony 
Express,  issued  Ma3'  31, 1851, contained 
the  following  business  cards  : 

W.  II.  Welch,  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

Ira  B.  Kingsley,  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

Wilson  &  Stanchkied,  Storage,  Forsvarding, 
auti  Commission. 

North  &'  Atwater,  Attorneys  ami  Coun.sel- 
lors. 

William  Richardson,  Notary  Public  ami  Land 
Agent. 

J.  P.  Wilson  &  Co.,  Diw  Goods,  etc. 

G.  B.  Di'lton,  House  Builder  and  Architect. 

Samvel  Thatcher,  Jr.,  Land  .Agent. 

Dr.  j.  H.  Murphy,  Physician. 

William  H.  HuiuiARi),  .Attorney  and  Counsel¬ 
lor. 

Charles  J.  Henniss,  Attorney  and  Coiin.sellor. 

E.  TylIvR,  Draper  and  Tailor. 

J.  G.  Lennon,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Merchant. 

J.  H.  Stevens  &  Co.,  Wholesale  and  Retail 
Merchants. 

St.  Anthony  Mill  Co.,  Lumber. 

S'l'EVENS  iS:  Munson,  Cabinet  Makers  ami  Ma¬ 
chinists. 

Alvin  Stone,  Painter. 

WiLLiA.M  Worthington,  Plasterer,  etc. 

Dr.  TL  Fletcher. 

A.  N.  Hoyt  &  H.  11.  Given,  Masons. 

Geo.  F.  Brott,  Blacksmith  and  Wagon  Maker. 

William  Jacoues,  Tailor. 

.Anson  Northrup,  St.  Charles  Hotel. 

P.  Bottineau,  Land  by  the  acre  and  Village 
Lots. 

Cyrus  C.  Jenks,  I'alls  Boarding  House. 

T.  B.  Batcheldek,  Carriage  ami  Sign  Painl- 
ing. 

Russell  &  Rice,  Dry  Goods,  etc. 
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IMPROVING  TUB  WATER  POWER. 


CiiAKLHS  \V.  CiiKisTMAS,  Surveyor. 

J.  V.  Dkai’EK  S.  E.  F'cstek,  blacksmitliiiig. 

j.  Highwakdkn,  Barber. 

CoNOYEK,  GETCnEEL  &  Lee.man,  Carpciilcrs 
and  Joiners. 

John  Okth,  Brewery. 

J.  Ml’kcii,  Bakery. 

.\lexis  Ci-oi'TiER,  Bowling  Saloon. 

Cai-VIN  .4.  Tettlk,  Mill  Grinding. 

The  iuklress  to  patrons  pledges  tlie 
])aper  to  advoeate  the  Whig  party,  and 
the  interefsts  of  the  village.  E.  Tyler  is 
announced  as  pi'oprietor  and  H.  Wood¬ 
bury  pidjlisher.  Though  not  announced, 
it  was  no  secret  that  Isaac  Atwater  was 
the  gifted  editorial  writer. 

The  old  (joverment  mill  with  the 
small  house  on  the  knoll  behind  it,  had 
l)een  standing  since  1822,  the  onh- 
structures  on  the  west  side  of  the  river, 
on  the  site  of  Minneapolis,  except  the 
houses  of  the  missionaries.  Pond  and 
Stevens,  at  the  lakes.  In  1849,  Hon. 
Robert  Smith,  then  a  member  of  Con¬ 
gress  from  the  Alton  district  of  Illinois, 
solicited  the  privilege  from  the  War  De- 
])artment  first  to  occupy',  and  after¬ 
wards  to  purchase,  the  old  mill  and 
house,  and  in  connection  with  the  pur¬ 
chase  was  permitted  to  make  a  claim  to 
160  acres  of  land  adjacent  to  it,  which 
covered  the  riparian  rights  to  the  Falls 
upon  the  west  side  of  the  river.  Mr. 
Smith  often  visited  the  property,  but 
never  occupied  it.  Replaced  a  tenant  in 
possession,  and  subsequently^  divided  his 
claim  with  R.  P.  Russel  and  George  E. 
Huy'  and  others,  in  consideration  of 
making  improvements  which  resulted  in 
the  organization  of  the  MinneaiJolis 
Mill  ComjDany'  in  1856,  and  the  building 
of  the  dam  and  canal  for  the  iinjirove- 
ment  of  the  water  power. 

The  same  y'ear  (1849)  Col.  John  H. 
Stevens  arrived  at  Fort  Snelling  with  a 
colony'  of  ten  other  intending  settlers. 
.\  native  of  Vermont,  he  had  entered  the 
militarv  service  of  the  United  States  in 
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the  war  with  Mexico,  as  quartermaster, 
and  now  sought  a  home  in  a  clime  sim¬ 
ilar  to  that  of  his  nativity.  While  serv¬ 
ing  as  ])ost  master  of  the  post,  he 
obtained  a  permit  from  the  military 
authorities  to  settle  on  the  reservation, 
and  made  his  claim  of  160  acres  next 
northwesterly'  of  that  which  Smith  had 
idready  staked  out.  It  extended  from 
Second  avenue  south  to  Bassett’s  Creek, 
and  the  site  of  the  Nicollet  house  was 
nearly'  central  in  the  claim. 

On  the  river  bank  near  the  ferry'  land¬ 
ing,  he  built  a  house,  which  he  occu])ied 
with  his  family',  the  following  sju'ing, 
crossing  the  river  by'  the  ferry  to  the 
store  on  the  other  side  which  he  con¬ 
ducted  in  company  with  Franklin  Steele. 
The  house  was  a  one-and-a-half  storv 
frame,  clapboarded  and  painted  white, 
with  a  veranda  looking  out  towards  the 
river.  It  remained  for  morethan  twenty' 
years,  until  its  site  was  recpiired  for  rail¬ 
road  uses,  when  it  was  removed  to  the 
southerly'  part  of  the  city',  where  it  still 
stands. 

Others  soon  followed  Colonel  Stevens 
and  made  claims,  and  built  “claim 
houses;’’  but  thev  were  much  annoyed, 
and  often  driven  off,  and  their  houses 
pulled  down  by'  the  soldiers  who  were 
sent  from  the  I-'ort,  and  whose  orders 
were  to  prevent  unauthorized  settle¬ 
ments  to  be  made  on  the  reservation. 
But  these  orders  seem  not  to  have  been 
impartially  executed;  for  while  many 
settlers  were  driven  awav,  others  were 
permitted  to  remain.  Indeed,  the  i)ublie 
records  show  that  at  least  in  one  case  a 
portion  of  a  valuable  claim  was  eon- 
vey'ed  to  an  officer  in  high  command  at 
the  Fort,  after  the  entry'  had  been  made; 
and  the  claimant  having  been  one  of 
those  who  were  left  undisturbed,  gave 
occasion  for  the  supi)osition  that  the 
immunity'  was  the  consideration  for  ihe 
transfer. 
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While  these  elainis  were  not  onl3'  un¬ 
authorized,  but  also  unlawful,  they  were, 
when  the  militar3'  authorities  did  notin- 
tei'fere,  maintained.  To  give  them  seeur- 
ity  and  settle  disputes  a  Settlers’  Protec¬ 
tive  Association  was  organized,  whose 
decisions  had  the  foi'ce  of  law,  and  it 
\vas  understood  would  be  enforced  if 
not  acquiesced  in. 

During  the  3'ear  1850  the  most  desir¬ 
able  tracts  of  land  near  the  river  had 
been  claimed  iind  were  maintained  until, 
b3"  the  reduction  of  the  reservation  in 
1855,  they  were  regularly  entered. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  trace  the 
order  and  location  of  these  early  claims. 

Next  after  Colonel  Stevens  came  J.  P. 
Miller  who  staked  out  a  claim  and  built 
a  house  on  the  tract  now  known  as  At¬ 
water’s  third  addition. 

Anson  Northrup  took  up  a  fractional 
tract  which  lay  between  Stevens  and 
Smith. 

Dr.  Hezekiah  P'letcher  located  in  the 
vicinitv  of  Elliott  Park,  and  soon  after 
sold  his  claim  to  John  L.  Tenn3',  who 
sold  to  Dr.  J.  S.  Elliott,  and  the  tract 
was  laid  out  as  Elliott’s  addition.  John 
Jackins  made  his  settlement  adjoining 
Colonel  Stevens  on  the  south,  and  built 
his  house  in  the  rear  of  the  present  S3’n- 
dicate  Block,  with  a  well  in  First  ave¬ 
nue.  Warren  Bristol  took  a  claim  next 
west  of  Dr.  Fletcher’s,  and  built  a 
shant3"  not  far  from  the  Franklin  Steele 
square,  where  he  resided  for  two  3'ears, 
when  he  sold  the  claim  and  removed  to 
St.  Paul.  He  was  afterwards  a  member 
successively  of  both  houses  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature,  representing  Goodhue  count\q 
and  was  appointed  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New  Mexico,  where  he  died  not 
long  since. 

Allen  Harmon  settled  iqDon  the  tract 
crossed  b3'  the  TciTitorial  road,  now 
Hennepin  avenue,  which  he  laid  out  as 
Harmon’s  addition. 


The  settlements  mentioned  were  made 
in  1850  and  the  earh^  part  of  1851.  In 
October  of  the  latter  year  Dr.  Alfred  E. 
Ames  made  a  claim  covering  the  site  of 
the  Court  House,  eight3’'  acres  of  which 
he  entered  at  the  land  office;  the  other 
eighty  being  entered  wkh  his  tacit  con¬ 
sent  1)3"  D.  M.  Coolbaugh.  His  house 
was  built  at  the  corner  of  Fifth  street 
and  Ninth  avenue,  which  he  occupied 
until  1857,  when  he  removed-  into  the 
large,  and  for  those  times,  magnificent 
dwelling  which  he  had  erected  opposite 
the  Court  House. 

Doctor  Ames  was  the  first  practicing 
physician  on  the  west  side.  He  used  his 
land  lil)erall3'  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
munit3q  presenting  the  town  with  two 
lots  for  a  Court  House  site,  and  two  for 
the  Presb3"terian  church. 

Edward  Murphy  claimed  the  tract 
adjoining  that  of  J.  P.  Miller,  below  and 
along  the  river.  His  right  to  enter  this 
land  being  contested  before  the  land 
office,  a  compromise  was  made,  which 
left  but  eight3"  acres  to  AIurph3q  which 
he  laid  out  as  Murph3'’s  addition.  In 
platting  his  land  he  was  the  onH  one  of 
the  original  settlers  who  had  the  fore¬ 
thought  and  liberality  to  provide  for  the 
public.  He  dedicated  a  square  for  a 
public  park,  and  reserved  an  ample  tract 
on  the  river  for  a  steamboat  landing. 

Next  came  Charles  Hoag  in  1852, 
who  located  the  vacant  land  north  of 
Jackins  and  west  of  Stevens.  It  extend¬ 
ed  nearh"  to  Bassett’s  Creek.  He  built 
a  fine  house  and  brick  barn  on  Fourth 
street,  and  opened  a  brick  yard  in  the 
vicinit3^  of  Fifth  street  and  Second  ave¬ 
nue  north,  where  the  yellow  brick  were 
made — the  material  which  gave  beaut3’ 
to  many  of  the  stores  and  public  build¬ 
ings  of  the  period. 

About  the  same  time  Joel  B.  Bassett 
located  across  the  creek,  which  was 
called  after  Iiis  name.  This  land  became 
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a  part  of  Bassett,  Case  and  Moore’s 
addition.  Between  Bassett  and  Hoag 
lay  some  fraetional  pieces  of  land  which 
were  taken  1)3'  David  Biekford. 

Peter  Poncin  and  Col.  Hmanual  Case 
settled  upon  the  tract  adjoining  Judge 
Bassett,  northerh',  and  contested  the 
right  to  enter  it  before  the  land  office, 
but  it  was  awarded  to  Colonel  Case 
who  joined  with  Bassett  in  laying  out 
the  additions  last  named. 

Xorthwesterlv  of  Case,  Jose])h  Men¬ 
ard  took  a  claim.  Waterman  Stinson 
took  the  tract  north  of  Bassett’s  Creek, 
which  was  laid  out  Iw  him  as  an  addi¬ 
tion  bearing  his  name. 

Edwin  Hedderh-  and  Rev.  Alfred  C. 
Godfre}’  claimed  the  vacant  land  l\’ing 
along  the  river  north  of  the  locations  of 
Hanson  and  Le  Due.  Though  remain¬ 
ing  vaeant  so  long,  it  has  ])roved  to  be 
a  valuable  tract,  much  of  it  having  been 
ap])ropriated  for  railroad  uses. 

Charles  W.  Christmas  loeated  a  mile 
north  of  the  creek,  upon  the  river  bank. 
His  land  was  long  known  as  North 
Minneapolis,  and  became  the  nucleus  of 
a  settlement  which  was  for  manv  vears 
(piitc  distinct  from  Minneapolis. 

Capt.  Arthur  H.  Mills  of  the  P.  S. 
armx’  made  a  claim,  including  the  home¬ 
stead  of  Hon.  Dorilns  Morrison,  whieh 
was  jum])ed  bv  Joshua  Draper.  A  eom- 
l)romise  was  effected  bv  which  each  took 
half  the  claim. 

Samuel  Franklin  entered  the  claim 
wcsterlv  of  Bristols. 

Other  claimants  remote  from  the  river 
were  Joseph  H.  Cannev,  John  Jackson, 
.\sa  I'letcher,  Jose])!!  L.  Johnson,  Robert 
and  John  T.  Blaisdell,  Dennis  Peters, 
Henrv  Burlingame,  the  Gates  brothers, 
and  James  B\-rnes. 

Martin  Lavman  settled  u])on  the 
school  section  and  was  permitted  to 
enter  it  bv  a  s])ecial  act  of  Congress, 


and  devoted  a  ])ortion  of  his  land  to  1  Ile¬ 
uses  of  a  cemeterv,  which  is  still  in  use, 
although  surrounded  by  the  scpiaresand 
streets  of  the  citv,  and  is  known  by  his 
name. 

Deacon  John  S.  Mann  took  a  claim 
east  of  Lake  Harriet,  which  after  jiass- 
ing  through  several  owners,  was  bought 
1)3'  John  Potts  Brown,  a  retired  cotton 
broker  from  New  York  city ;  and  jiass- 
ing  from  him,  became  the  nucleus  of  the 
Lyndale  farm  of  1,400  acres,  accpiired 
In-  Col.  W.  S.  King,  where  he  built  ex¬ 
tensive  barns,  and  had  for  several  years 
the  finest  herd  of  thoroughbred  cattle 
in  the  counti^-. 

Father  Gear,  the  cha])lain  at  Fort 
Snelling,  made  a  claim  upon  the  east 
bank  of  Lake  Calhoun,  which  was 
jumped,  but  which  he  was  in  later  3'ears 
allowed  to  enter  1)3'  a  s])ecial  act  of 
Congress. 

The  surve3'  of  the  original  town  of 
Minneapolis  was  made  1)3-  William  R. 
Marshall  in  1854,  but  the  jilat  was  not 
recorded  until  the  following  vear,  after 
the  titles  had  been  secured.  It  com¬ 
prised  the  land  Iving  along  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River  from  Bassett’s  Creek  to 
Tenth  avenue  south,  and  extended 
southerlv  to  Seventh  street.  The  lots 
were  sixt3'-six  feet  front  bv  one  hundred 
sixty-five  feet  deep,  ten  to  a  l)lock,  each 
block  containing  two  and  one-half  acres 
of  land,  except  in  the  vicinitv  of  the 
Falls,  where  some  blocks  contained 
twelve  and  fourteen  lots.  Washington 
and  Hennepin  avenues  were  laid  out  one 
hundred  feet  wide,  and  the  streets  eighty 
feet. 

The  ])atentees  of  the  lands  in  the 
twelve  sections,  comin'ising  the  greater 
])art  of  the  city  of  Minneapolis,  as  they 
ap])ear  in  the  countv  records,  are  shown 
in  the  following  ])lat  and  exi)laii.'itorv 
list : 
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REFERENCEvS  OF  THE  FOREGOING  PLAT  OF  PATENTEES. 


Plat 

No. 

Name  of  Patentees. 

Date  of  I’.vtent. 

Description  of  Land. 

1 

\V.  A.  Cheever . 

April  2,  1849. 

NEVi  NEU, 

Sec 

25 

2 

H.  II.  Sihlev . 

March  24,  “ 

EV,  NWJ4  N:  WV'o  NWi/i, 

2+ 

3 

Kobt.  Cummings  and  H. 
H.  Angels . 

April  2, 

NVb  SWJi, 

4 

13 

4- 

Calvin  A.  Tuttle . 

tin  (i 

SEP,  NEV4  SWV4,  SWi/r  NEP,  &  Lot  2, 

4 

21 

5 

Pierre  Bottineau . 

March  24,  “ 

WVii  NEP4, 

4 

11 

6 

Charles  T.  Stinson . 

Januarv  10,  1851. 

Wi/i  NWPi,  Sec.  13,  &  EP.  NE> ,, 

11 

7 

William  R.  Marshall . 

NWi/i, 

4 

11 

8 

Oliver  Ames . 

March  24,  1854. 

NPs  NEV4, 

4 

13 

9 

Hiram  Saunders . 

October  24, 

Lot  8,  Sec.  23,  Lot  1 ,  Sec.  22,  Ta)t  -1, 

. 

15 

10 

Dominicus  M.  Hanson.... 

April  23,  1855. 

44  44  i > 

EP2  NEP4. 

4 

2(5 

11 

Gilbert  S.  Hanson . 

WV2  NEVi, 

4 

2(5 

12 

Alfred  E.  Ames . 

Februarv  1(5,  " 

HV2  ^ 

4 

26 

13 

Isaac  Atwater . 

October  1,  “ 

SlfPr, 

4 

2(5 

14- 

D.  M.  Coolbaugh . 

December  22, 

Wp,  NWPi, 

4 

26 

15 

Joel  B.  Bassett . 

April  27, 

Lots  3,  4.  &  5, 

4 

22 

1(5 

Charles  B.  Russell . 

Lot  1 1 , 

4 

23 

17 

Alfred  C.  Godfrev . 

April  23, 

Lot  8, 

44 

25 

IS 

Samuel  Franklin . 

NPi  NEP,, 

4 

31 

19 

Samuel  Draper . 

4  4  4  4  .4 

SP2  NEJJ, 

4 

31 

20 

John  T.  Blaisdell . 

44  4.  44 

NW14. 

4 

31 

21 

Gordon  C.  Jackins . 

August  7,  “ 

SP2  SEP, 

4 

31 

22 

Robert  Blaisdell,  Jr . 

April  28, 

SWPi, 

31 

23 

Nicholas  Idoux . 

.. 

SP2  NWp, 

4 

35 

24 

Ezra  Foster . 

“  2(5, 

NP2  SEP. 

4 

35 

25 

Judith  Savre . 

May  5, 

SP2  SEP4, 

4 

35 

26 

Homer  Sl)e])lev . 

April  25,  “ 

swp. 

4  4 

35 

27 

Ebenezer  Ward  well . 

Januarv  18, 

SP2  NEP4, 

4  4 

3(5 

28 

Moses  C.  Baker . 

Mav  15,  “ 

NP2  SEP4, 

4  4 

27 

29 

John  Jackins . 

SEP  SEP,  Sec.  22,  NWp  NEp, 

4  4 

27 

30 

Rachel  Moore . 

September  7,  1855. 

SWp  SWP,  See.  15,  Lots  (5  and  7, 

22 

31 

Anson  Northruii . 

Lot  10, 

23 

32 

Emanuel  Case . 

March  10,  1856. 

Lots  5  &  (5  &  NWP  SWP, 

1  4 

15 

33 

Andrew  J.  Foster . 

44 

NP2  NEPt, 

4  4 

35 

34 

Jackins  and  Brown . 

44  44  44 

NEP,  NEP, 

4  4 

27 

35 

Thomas  Stinson . 

4(  44  44 

NWPi  SWP4,  vSec.  22,  NEP  SEP,,  Lot  4, 

4  • 

21 

36 

Waterman  Stinson . 

44  44  44 

SWP  SWP,  Sec.  22,  SEP4  SEP,,  Lot  5, 

4  4 

21 

37 

Joseph  L. Johnson . 

Januarv  17,  “ 

SWP+, 

4  4 

27 

38 

Arthur  FI.  Mills . 

“  19, 

NP2  SE'i, 

4 

31 

39 

John  H.  Stevens . 

I'ebruar}'  1(5,  ■' 

Lot  9,  Sec.  23,  NEP,  SEP, 

4 

22 

40 

Joseph  Le  Due . 

Lot  6  &  7  N:  NWp,  SWP. 

4 

25 

41 

William  (7.  Murphy . 

44  44  44 

Lot  4, 

4  4 

25 

42 

Edwin  Hedderlv . 

44  44  44 

Lot  12,  Sec.  23,  Lot  3, 

4 

21 

43 

Adelbert  Hartwell . 

44  44  44 

•  SWP  SWP, 

4 

23 

44 

Daniel  Elliott . 

Januarv  19,  “ 

SWP, 

4 

26 

45 

Anson  Northrup . 

October  (5,  18.57. 

Lot  10, 

4 

23 

4(5 

Charles  Hoag . 

April  IS, 

Ep.  SWP4  &  WPi  SIP/i, 

22 

47 

Edward  Murphv . 

“  28  “ 

Lot  5  &  SPj  SWP, 

25 

48 

Charles  W.  Christmas.... 

44/^  44 

SWP  NWp4.  Lots  7  N:  8, 

15 

49 

Charles  (Kilpatrick . 

September  5,  “ 

“  18,  “ 

SP2  NEP. 

35 

50 

Allan  Harmon . 

NWP, 

27 

51 

Edwin  Stone . 

December  11, 

SPj  NEP, 

27 

52 

0.  B.  Dav . 

March  1,  1858 

NWP  NW'/i, 

15 

53 

Franklin  Steele . 

“  29,  “ 

EPjNEP,  Lots  1, 2  N:  3,  See.  23,  Lot  1, 

21 

54 

Pierre  Bottineau . 

September  10,  “ 

Lot  3, 

15 

55 

Flenrv  H.  Siblev . 

November +,  “ 

Lot  2. 

15 

56 

John  Rollins . 

August  3,  1859. 

IP/.  NEP,  NIP  ,  NWP, 

21 

35 

57 

William  H.  Goodwin . 

SejilembtrS, 

NP.  NW’ ,, 

58 

David  Bickfoid . 

SWP  NEP,  &  Lot  2, 

59 

Hiram  Burlingame . 

Septembers,  18(51. 

44  44  44 

W'..  NWP  N:  SEp,NWP. 

36 

(50 

Alfred  C.  Murphv . 

NP..  NEP,  &  NIP  ,  NWP, 

w 

(51 

Richard  Jackson . 

October  19,  1871. 

SpoSEP. 

2  1 

(52 

Martin  L.avman . 

March  31,  1859. 

SWP, 

(53 

Alvaran  Allen . 

January  2,  1863. 

SIPP. 
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In  1856  the  plats  of  Atwater’s; 
Alox'rison,  Smith  and  Hancoek’s;  and 
Murphy’s  additions  were  filed,  the  sur¬ 
veys  having  been  made  b}"  H.  C.  Smith, 
and  Smith  and  Charlton. 

Areal  estate  “boom”  ensued.  Lots 
were  eagerly  purehased ;  houses,  shops 
and  stores  were  ereeted,  and  in  the  fall 
of  1855  more  than  one  hundred  build¬ 
ings  had  been  ereeted. 

None  of  the  proprietors  were  more 
liberal  in  the  distrilxution  of  their  lots 
than  Colonel  Stevens,  to  attract  settlers 
and  build  up  the  town.  A  year  or  two 
since,  the  writer  casually  meeting  the 
Colonel  in  front  of  the  City  Hall,  point¬ 
ing  to  a  fine  block  then  being  finished  on 
the  opposite  corner,  he  said,  “I  gave 
that  lot  to  Martin  Farrant  to  help  him 
along,  and  he  owns  it  yet.”  Among 
other  benefactions  made  by  Colonel 
Stevens,  was  the  lot  where  the  cit\''  mar¬ 
ket  stands,  which  he  gave  to  Isaac  I. 
Lewis  to  build  a  store,  and  another  on 
First  sti'eet  he  gave  to  Henry  Chambers 
for  a  hotel.  He  presented  the  First 
Baptist  church  with  a  lot  at  the  corner 
of  Nicollet  and  Third  street,  upon  which 
the  first  edifice  of  that  society  was  built 
— a  verx^  handsome  structure  of  yellow 
brick,  the  tall  spire  of  which  was  blown 
down  in  a  toniado.  The  proceeds  of 
the  sale  of  this  lot  were  invested  in  a  l©t 
at  the  corner  of  Hennepin  avenue  and 
Fifth  street,  where  a  church  was  built, 
which  gave  way  to  the  Lumber  Ex¬ 
change.  This  lot  having  been  sold  for 
over  $100,000,  the  society  built  their 
elegant  edifice  on  Tenth  street  with  the 
proceeds,  adding  something  to  the  fund 
by  personal  contributions.  Two  lots  on 
upper  Washington  avenue  were  given  by 
Colonel  Stevens  to  the  Free  AVill  Baptist 
church,  and  one  upon  lower  Washington 
avenue  to  the  Methodists. 

Indeed,  so  liberal  was  the  Colonel, 
and  so  enthusiastic  in  building  up  the 


town,  that  most  of  the  lots  between  the 
river  and  the  Nicollet  House  were  either 
given  away,  or  sold  for  a  trifling  consid¬ 
eration,  and  in  some  instances  liberal 
contributions  of  lumber  were  made  Iw 
him  to  stimulate  improvements.  Large 
interests  in  these  donated  lots  were 
owned  by  Franklin  Steele,  who  con¬ 
curred  in  their  disposition,  and  who  de¬ 
serves  equal  credit  for  liberalitx^  and 
public  spirit. 

The  first  buildings  were  erected  along 
“Bridge  street,”  as  the  lower  part  of 
Hennepin  and  Nicollet  avenues  was 
called ;  but  a  new  centre  soon  was 
established  at  the  intersection  of  Wash¬ 
ington  avenue  and  Helen  street  (Second 
avenue),  where  Ivoiw  F.  Woodman  built 
a  large  frame  building,  in  the  upper  part 
of  which  was  a  public  hall,  and  which 
having  been  I'emoved  still  stands  on  the 
corner  of  Sixth  avenue  and  Fourth 
street. 

On  the  opposite  corner  Mr.  Woodman 
erected  a  brick  block,  which  survives  to 
this  da\"  as  the  St.  James  Hotel.  In  this 
building  the  enterprising  young  mer¬ 
chants,  Kelly  Brothers  (Anthony  and  F. 
H.),  had  their  retail  groceiw  store. 

The  residents  of  “lower  town”  felt 
that  the  Falls  ought  to  be  the  centre  of 
the  town,  and  disputed  the  supremacy 
of  “  Bridge  street.”  Thex'  procured  the 
location  of  the  United  States  Land 
office,  Washington  and  Seventh  avenixes, 
the  Post  Office — ^Dr.  Ames  being  Post¬ 
master — the  Bushnell  House — the  prin¬ 
cipal  hotel,  a  story  and-a-half  brick  still 
standing  on  lower  Fourth  street — and 
finally  by  the  tender  of  two  lots  for  a 
site,  the  Court  House. 

At  last  the  advantage  la\^  with 
“  Bridge  Street,”  when  Eustis  and  Nudd 
came  from  Boston,  and  with  the  aid  of 
a  bonus  raised  by  H.  T.  Wells,  the  cham¬ 
pion  of  Upper  town,  and  others  inter¬ 
ested  with  him,  built  the  Nicollet  House. 
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The  parLizans  of  lower  town,  not  to 
be  outdone,  organized  a  eotnpan\', 
among  tlie  stoekholdei's  of  wliieh  were 
I'.  K.  E.  Cornell,  Geo.  E.  Huy,  R.  P.  Rus¬ 
sell,  Edward  AInr])hy,  Charles  Clark  and 
Dr.  Ames,  and  built  the  “  Cataraet 
House,”  wliieh  is  still  standing,  at  the 
eorner  of  Washington  and  Sixth  ave¬ 
nues. 

-Vn  act  of  the  Legislature  was  passed 
in  1856,  jiroviding  for  the  incorporation 
of  the  town  of  Minneapolis.  Prior  to 
this  time,  the  new  town  on  the  west  side 
of  the  river  had  been  known  by  several 
names.  Colonel  Goodhue  of  the  St. 
Paul  Pioneer  had  facetiously  proposed 
the  name  of”  All  Saints,”  no  doubt  fore¬ 
seeing  that  it  would  in  time  ecliiise,  if 
not  absorb  both  its  sainth’  neighbors. 
Others  had  proposed  “Lowell”  and 
‘‘.\lbion,”  and  some  had  called  it  ‘‘.\das- 
ville,”  after  a  daughter  of  Charles  Hoag. 
At  last,  by  common  consent  the  name 
Minneapolis  was  agreed  upon. 

The  word  is  a  compound  from  the 
Sioux- eind  Greek  tongues,  “Minne”  be¬ 
ing  the  Sioux  name  for  water,  and 
”  polis  ”  the  Greek  for  city. 

The  honor  of  suggesting  the  name 
has  been  attributed  to  Geo.  D.  Bowman, 
who  was  projirietor  of  the  St.  Anthony 
Express,  and  published  an  editorial 
article  proposing  the  name;  but  it  has 
been  shown  that  the  article  was  written 
by  Charles  Hoag,  who  had  been  a  school 
teacher,  and  was  not  unfamiliar  with 
letters. 

The  town  government  was  not  or¬ 
ganized  until  1858,  when  the  first  city 
council  met  on  the  20th  of  July.  H.  T. 
Wells  was  President,  and  Isaac  1.  Lewis, 
Charles  Hoag,  William  I).  Garland,  and 
Edwin  Hedderh’,  Councillors. 

This  organization  ])roving  unaccept¬ 
able,  it  was  abandoned  in  1862,  and  a 
simide  townshij)  organization  resumed, 
which  continued,  with  some  added 
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powers  conferred  by  act  of  1864,  until 
the  incorporation  of  the  city  of  Minne¬ 
apolis  in  1867. 

I'ive  years  afterwards  the  cities  of  St. 
Anthony  and  Minneapolis  were  com¬ 
bined  under  one  city  organization  by  the 
name  of  Minnea])olis. 

With  the  asstunption  of  a  local  gov¬ 
ernment  the  chronicle  of  the  early  settle¬ 
ment  will  properly  end. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the  present 
writer  first  arrived  in  Minneai)olis, 
which  has  ever  since  that  time  been  his 
home.  sketch  of  the  method  of  reach¬ 
ing  this  region  at  that  time,  and  the 
general  appearance  of  the  town,  written 
some  years  ago,  is  here  added  ; 

He  had  set  out  from  Central  New  York  on  the 
7th  of  May,  1857,  and  at  Milwaukee  taken  the 
rail  road  for  Prairie  du  Chien,  exi)eeting  to  eon- 
nect  with  a  steamboat;  but  the  spring  tliaws  had 
raised  the  streams,  and  swept  awa_v  so  mueli  of 
the  track  that  the  train  could  proceed  no  further 
than  the  town  of  Boseobel.  The  alternatives 
were  then  presented  of  retracing  the  road  to 
Chicago,  and  taking  the  next  southerly  line  to 
Rock  Island,  or  of  iirocuring  a  team  and  driving 
through  to  the  river.  On  iiupiirv  the  latter  course 
was  found  to  be  impracticable,  for  the  wagon 
roads  were  reported  washed  out  as  well  as  the  rail 
road  ;  so  that  after  a  little  deliberation  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  attem])t  the  journey  by  boat,  and  with 
one  adventurous  fellow  traveler,  a  batteau  was 
obtained,  and  the  two  travelers  embarked  on  tlic 
Wisconsin  River.  It  was  not  always  easy  to  lol- 
low  the  channel  of  the  tortuous  river,  and  ollen 
the  boat  was  found  threading  a  slough,  or  shoot¬ 
ing  between  islands. 

.Yt  one  point  a  bridge  was  seen  in  the  distance 
S])anning  the  river,  and  it  seemed  doubttul  whether 
there  was  room  to  admit  the  boat  between  the 
water  and  the  bridge,  but  by  laying  flat  in  the 
bottom  a  safe  passage  was  made;  but  as  the  boat 
emerged,  a  man  droj)pcd  from  the  bridge  into  the 
boat,  and  explained  that  he  was  looking  out  for  a 
chance  to  get  to  the  Mississijjpi. 

.Vrriving  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  a  steamboat  was 
found  bound  uj)  the  river, and  we  embarked  for  St. 
Paul,  but  were  unable  to  get  state  rooms,  and 
contented  ourselves  with  blankets,  and  the  cabin 
floor,  .\rrivingat  the  foot  of  Lake  Pe|)in,  the  ice 
was  yet  solid,  and  the  boat  was  forced  to  tie  ni>, 
and  await  the  moving  of  the  ice. 
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Impatient  at  the  delay,  a  farm  team  was  en¬ 
gaged  to  take  a  part}'  to  the  head  of  the  lake ;  and 
at  Red  Wing  a  small  steamboat  was  found  bound 
for  St.  Paid,  on  whieh  we  embarked,  and  arrived 
several  days  before  the  ice-bound  steamer. 

Arriving  at  St.  Paul  in  the  early  morning,  we 
walked  from  the  levee  through  the  straggling 
street  to  the  Winslow  House,  which  was  near  the 
corner  of  Third  and  P'ort  streets.  This  was  one 
of  several  hotels  built  in  various  parts  of  the  ter¬ 
ritory  by  James  M.  Winslow,  which  from  their 
])eculiar- structure  originated  that  style  of  archi¬ 
tecture  known  in  that  day  as  the  “Winslow 
Style”  having  “a  cupola  and  mortgage  on  top." 

.41ter  breakfast,  at  which  were  noticed  John  B. 
Brisbin  and  other  celebrities  of  the  earh'  dai's,  we 
took  passage  in  one  of  Allen  and  Chase's  four- 
horse  Concord  coaches,  with  a  full  load  of  passen¬ 
gers  inside  and  out,  and  in  two  hours,  having 
meanwhile  refreshed  the  horses  with  a  drink  at 
Desnoyer’s,  arrived  at  the  top  of  the  hill  leading- 
down  to  the  Bridal-veil  I'alls.  The  road  then 
passed  direct  from  Desnor-er’s  b}'  the  Baker  place. 
At  the  top  of  the  hill  the  panorama  of  Minneapolis 
was  first  spread  before  us,  and  a  lovelier  scene 
rarely  falls  upon  the  admiring  and  expectant  gaze 
of  an  immigrant.  Like  many  another  we  then 
said  to  ourself,  “this  is  the  favored  spot,  reali¬ 
zation  of  many  dreams — here  we  will  make  our 
home.” 

The  stage  set  us  down  on  the  18th  dar'  of  Ma}-, 
1857,  at  the  Bushnell  House,  at  that  time  the 
crack  hotel  of  the  town.  The  onh'  other  hotel 
was  the  “Minnesota  House,”  a  frame  building 
then  standing  on  Third  near  Oregon  street. 

The  population  of  Alinneajiolis  was 
then  amhitionsly  estimated  at  “2,000, 
and  rapidly  growing.”  There  were  by 
actual  count  at  the  beginning  of  this 
year  198  buildings  in  the  new  town,  and 
as  many  of  these  were  stores  and  shops, 
it  is  evident  in  the  light  of  sober  fact, 
that  thei'e  was  shelter  for  less  than 
1,000.  During  the  t'ear,  however,  248 
new  buildings  were  added,  so  that  the 
latter  part  of  the  estimate  was  correct, 
as  it  has  continued  to  be  to  the  present 
time. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  structui'es 
of  that  day.  As  one  crossed  the  bridge 
(the  old  suspension  toll  bridge)  upon 
the  left,  close  to  the  river  bank,  was  the 


white  story  and  a  half  house  of  Colonel 
Stevens.  On  the  light  as’  one  rose  the 
short  hill  from  the  bridge  was  a  one 
story  building  bristling  all  over  its  front 
with  signs  signifying  that  Snyder  and 
MacFarlane  did  a  banking  and  real 
estate  business.  Where  the  city  mai'ket 
stands  was  the  two  stoiw  frame  store  of 
Alexander  Moore  &  Co.,  and  on  the  cor¬ 
ner  opjiosite  a  similar  one  of  Thomas 
Chambers.  A  few  low  buildings  were 
fronting  Nicollet  street,  occupied  by  C. 
H.  Pettit,  banker;  Beede  and  Menden¬ 
hall,  surveyors  and  real  estate;  S.  Hid¬ 
den,  store;  H.  T.  Wells  and  others; 
where  are  now  Centre  Block  and  the 
City  Hall  was  a  quagmire,  neither  land 
nor  water. 

The  site  of  Temple  Court  was  occu¬ 
pied  bj^  a  white  one  story  dwelling  house 
of  W.  J.  Parsons,  an  ambitious  and  bril¬ 
liant  attorney,  and  above  it  on  Wash¬ 
ington  avenue  was  the  brick  edifice  of 
the  Free-Will  Baptist  cliuixh,  the  pas¬ 
torate  of  which  had  recenth^  been  re¬ 
signed  by  Rev.  C.  G.;  Ames,  who  was 
then  officiating  as  Register  of  Deeds. 
On  Washington  avenue  where  the  Ros¬ 
ser  Block  now  stands  was  a  one  story 
dwelling  house  of  R.  A.  Crowell,  soon 
after  bought  and  occupied  Iw  J.  K.  Sidle 
as  a  residence. 

At  the  corner  of  Helen  street  (Second 
avenue)  and  Washingtoii  avenue,  was 
the  business  centre.  Here  stood  in 
grandeur  the  three  story  brick,  known 
as  Woodman’s  Block.  The  corner  store 
was  occupied  by  Spear  &  Davison,  hard¬ 
ware.  The  next  by  E.  L.  Elfelt,  dry 
goods,  and  the  last  by  Kellj'  Brothei's, 
grocers.  Above  the  stores  were  offices, 
one  occupied  by  Groh  &  Phinney,  bank¬ 
ers,  and  another  bj^  Bell  &  Wilson,  at- 
torne\'s  and  land  agents.  The  junior 
partner  was  Hon.  E.M.  Wilson,  recently 
deceased.  The  upper  story  was  a  public 
hall,  in  which  the  spirited  piddic  meet- 
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inj>s  of  the  ])eriod  were  lield,  and  Sab¬ 
baths,  the  Congregational  church  wor- 
shipjjed.  On  the  two  opposite  corners 
were  frame  store  buildings  also  occu¬ 
pied.  Lower  down  Washington  avenue 
was  a  frame  two  story  dwelling  house 
owned  by  J.  H.  Spear,  afterwards,  with 
two  and-a-half  lots,  forfeited  to  Ur. 
Kirby  S])enceron  a  mortgage  for  $2,o()() 
constituting  the  bequest  made  by  Dr. 
Spencer  to  the  Minneapolis  Athenaeum, 
a  property  still  tributary  to  the  Public 
Library. 

No  other  strvictures  were  met  until 
the  corner  of  Washington  avenue  and 
.Vines  street  (Eighth  avenue)  where 
was  another  business  nucleus.  Here 
was  the  United  States  Land  Office,  M. 
L.  Olds,  register,  and  R.  P.  Russell,  re¬ 
ceiver;  near  by,  the  Post  Office,  Dr.  A.  E. 
.\mes,  postmaster,  and  Wm.  B.  Cornell, 
attendant — the  law  office  of  Cornell  and 
Vanderburgh,  and  the  land  and  loan 
offiee  of  Carlos  Wilson  and  D.R.  Barber. 
Aeross  the  avenue  from  the  land  office 
was  the  frame  store  of  Godfre}’  Scheit- 
lin,  then  keeping  a  general  assortment 
of  elothing  and  furnishing  goods,  but 
soon  to  become  famous  as  the  deposi¬ 
tory  of  “sang”  as  the  ginseng  was  pop¬ 
ularly  called,  which  he  bought  from  the 
“Big  Woods”  region,  and  after  curing, 
ex’ported  to  China.  Lower  down  the 
avenue  was  the  dwelling  house  of  (ieo. 
E.  Hu3',  and  upon  the  river  bank  near 
the  Tenth  avenue  bridge  the  magnifieent 
house  of  W.  D.  Garland,  afterwards 
bought  by  Gov.  Washburn,  and  present¬ 
ed  to  the  College  Hospital,  having  been 
removed  to  Sixth  street. 

Colonel  Cyrus  Aldrieh  had  built  and 
occupied  a  fine  brick  house  on  Eifth 
street,  now  the  residence  of  (R'orge  .V. 
Brackett.  On  one  side  of  him  was  the 
church  of  (jethsemane,  D.  B.  Knicker¬ 
bocker,  rector,  and  on  the  other  the 
“Tooth])ick  ”  as  it  was  poi)ularly  called, 


being  the  I'irst  Presbyterian  church, 
Rev.  J.  C.  Wliituey,  i)astor.  Where  the 
Judd  house  stands  was  the  i)re-emption 
house  ot  D.  M.  Coolbaugh.  Dr.  .Vines 
occupied  his  pre-emption  house  on  Eifth 
and  Rice  street  (Ninth  avenue),  but  was 
building  his  fine  new  residence  now 
standing  opjKisite  the  Court  House. 
The  Court  Hoiise  was  building  and 
nearly  completed  and  the  Cataract 
House.  These  were  built  by  Charles 
Clark,  contractor,  who  received  for  the 
Court  House  the  bonds  of  Hennepin 
county,  bearing  twelve  jier  cent  interest, 
and  which  were  sold  in  New  Vork  at 
eighty -five  cents  on  the  dollar. 

In  the  upper  jiart  of  the  town  was 
the,  then  considered ,  magnificent  house  of 
Charles  Hoag,  a  number  of  neat  dwell¬ 
ings  on  upper  Eourth  street  where  lived 
David  Morgan,  J.  Serimgeur  and  T.  H. 
Curtiss.  Dr.  Hezekiah  Eleteher  lived  on 
Third  street  and  Kansas;  and  next  to 
him  W.  I’,  .\nkenv,  who  succeeded  Sam¬ 
uel  Hidden  as  ])ostmaster,  and  com])ro- 
mised  the  ([uestion  of  location  Iw  erect¬ 
ing  a  post  office  at  the  corner  of  W’ash- 
ington  avenue  and  Minnetonka  street, 
(First  avenue  south).  This  building 
after  it  was  partly  completed  was  blown 
down,  and  the  banker  who  had  loaned 
$200  on  the  lot  and  building  hastened 
to  collect  his  money,  thinking  that  the 
destruction  of  the  frame  building  left  his 
security  insufficient. 

H.  T.  Welles  lived  in  a  small  frame 
tenement,  corner  ot  Henne])in  avenue 
and  Eighth  street,  away  out  of  town. 
Francis  Samson  lived  on  Nicollet  and 
Seventh,  where  Westminster  church 
stands.  Joel  B.  Bassett  lived  on  h'irst 
street  near  the  creek,  which  at  that  time 
was  a  dec])  and  broad  chasm,  s])anned 
bv  a  long  wooden  bridge,  which  1ms 
now  disai)pcared. 

The  Minneai)olis  Mill  Comi)any  had 
built  its  dam  in  ISoO,  and  the  “Cala- 
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ract  Mill  ”  had  been  erected  In'  Eastman 
&-Gibson,  and  a  saw  mill  on  the  dam  Iw 
Leonard  and  Joseph  Day.  On  the  west 
side  of  Cataract  street  was  the  one 
story  office  of  H.  E.  INIann,  attorney, 
and  of  W.  D.  Washburn,  agent  of  the 
Minneapolis  Alill  Company'.  This  com¬ 
pany  was  incorporated  by  the  Terri¬ 
torial  Legislature,  Februaiw  27.  1856, 
R.  P.  Russell,  M.  L.  Old’s,  Geo.  E.  Huy, 
Jacob  S.  Elliott,  Robert  Smith,  and 
Dorilus  Morrison,  being  the  corporators. 
The  capital  stock  was  fixed  at  $160,000, 
the  land  owners  conveying  to  the  com¬ 
pany  the  land,  others  furnishing  logs  for 
the  dam,  and  others  contributing  mone}'. 
For  many  years  the  properti'  was  unre- 
munerative,  requiring  heavy  outlays  for 
improvements,  taxes,  etc., so  that  Smith 
was  impoverished,  and  obliged  to  re¬ 
linquish  much  of  his  interest,  and  others 
allowed  their  stock  to  be  forfeited.  For 
the  last  few  years,  while  the  capital  has 
been  doubled,  the  property  has  paid 
large  dividends.  It  has  latel\'  become 
the  property'  of  the  Syndicate  compaiu', 
largely  of  English  capitalists,  who  own 
in  connection  with  it,  the  flour  mills 
formerh'  built  by  the  Pillsburys  and 
Washburns,  and  which  is  the  strongest 
manufacturing  corporation  in  the  North¬ 
west. 

In  the  early  part  of  1857,  Congress 
passed  the  land  grant  act  for  Minnesota, 
and  the  act  enabling  the  Territorv'  to 
form  a  State  government ;  and  a  consti¬ 
tutional  convention  was  called  to  meet 
in  July,  and  it  became  evident  that  Min¬ 
nesota  would  soon  be  admitted  to  the 
sisterhood  of  States.  Stimulated  by 
these  prospects,  and  the  speculative  feel¬ 
ing  which  prevailed  throughout  the 
country,  a  large  immigration  set  in,  and 
with  the  opening  of  navigation  in  the 
spring  of  1857,  eveiw  steamboat  up  the 
river  was  crowded  with  immigrants  and 
speculators. 


St.  Paul  had  been  regarded  as  the 
head  of  navigation,  but  the  enterprising 
citizens  of  Minneapolis  made  an  effort 
to  bring  the  boats  to  the  Falls.  I.  F. 
Woodman  made  a  contract  with  a  Pitts¬ 
burg  line  of  steamers  to  come  here ;  and 
a  warehouse  was  built  on  each  side 
of  the  river.  The  success  of  this  effort 
appears  from  the  following  announce¬ 
ments  in  the  Republican  : 


STEAMB0.\T1XG. 

PoKTS  OF  St.  Antiio.w  .\nd  AIi.\.\e.\folis. 
Arrived. 


2 

Harmonia, 

Allen, 

Fulton  Cit\’. 

Cremona, 

Alartin, 

Pittsburg. 

Rescue, 

Irvin, 

“ 

Orb, 

Spencer, 

1 1 

“ 

Sam  Young', 

Reno, 

St.  Louis. 

5, 

“ 

i  < 

St.  Paul. 

( t 

( i 

Departed. 

4. 

Harmonia, 

.Allen, 

Fulton  City. 

“ 

Rescue, 

Irvin, 

St.  Louis. 

o, 

Orb, 

Spencer, 

Fulton  City. 

Sam  Young', 

(  ( 

Reno, 

St.  Paul. 

1  i 

Cremona, 

Alartin, 

Fulton  CiO'. 

7, 

Sam  Young, 

Reno, 

Duluth. 

ABOYE  THE  FALLS. 

Arri\ 

cd. 

2 

H.  M.  Rice, 

Kerr, 

Stiuk  Rcipids. 

“ 

Xorlli  Star, 

Young, 

•• 

H.  AI.  Rice, 

Kerr, 

“ 

7, 

Xortli  Star, 

Young, 

“ 

Departed. 

20, 

Xorth  Star, 

Y'oung, 

Sauk  Rapids. 

30, 

H.  AI.  Rice, 

Kerr, 

3, 

( t 

North  Star, 

Young, 

7, 

H.  AI.  Rice, 

Kerr, 

On  the  10th  of  May  the  Rosalie  ar¬ 
rived  from  Pittsburg,  and  on  the  11th 
the  Harmonia  arrived  from  Pittsburg, 
and  departed  on  the  12th  for  Ftilton 
City.  June  4th  the  arrival  of  the  Rosa¬ 
lie,  Denmark,  Harmonia  and  Cremona 
are  chronicled,  while  the  Rice  and  Star 
made  their  regular  trips  to  Sauk  Rapids, 
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and  the  Enterprise  is  annonnced  as 
about  ready  to  lie  ])ut  into  the  same 
trade.  Up  to  the  18th  of  June  there  had 
been  tweuEv-seven  arrivals  of  steam¬ 
boats  from  below,  bringing  3,000  tons 
of  freight;  and  yet,  savs  the  Repuhlicnn, 
“  Some  of  the  business  men  on  both  sides 
of  the  river  have  not  3-et  got  over  the 
idea  that  it  is  best  to  have  their  freight 
landed  at  St.  Paul.” 

A  view  of  St.  Anthony  and  IMinne- 
apolis  taken  about  this  time  represents 
a  steamboat  U’ing  at  Cheever’s  landing, 
and  another  going  down  the  river  under 
full  steam,  opposite  the  Universit}’. 


busy  clanij  and  datlcr  of  inacliincrv— new  l)nild- 
ings  ,u;oiiif>;  tip  on  every  liand— everybody  fjoinjj;  at 
qniek  step.  Sneh  is  life  just  now  in  St.  Antbonv 
and  Minneapolis. 

During  the  year  1857  the  Minue- 
a])olis  bridge  Company  eonstrueted  a 
fine  truss  bridge  across  the  Mississijijii 
River.  Its  eastern  abutment  was  ujiou 
the  high  bank  at  the  foot  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  hill,  and  its  western  terminus 
Twentieth  avenue  south.  After  a  few 
\-ears  the  ])iers  were  undermined  by  logs 
carried  over  the  Falls  in  a  spring  flood, 
and  the  whole  structure  fell  into  ruins, 
and  floated  off  down  the  river. 


SCENE  ON  THE 

The  spirit  infused  into  the  ambitious 
young  town  by  this  unwonted  activity, 
is  reflected  in  a  jiaragr.a])!!  in  the  Rcptih- 
licnn  of  May  7th  : 

BrsiNKSs. — Xcver  before  did  the  streets  of  onr 
dual  city  e.xbibit  such  activity,  and  life  of  Inisincss. 
Steamers  screamin'^  at  liotb  ends  of  the  town — 
numberless  teams  and  carriages  —  throngs  of 
strangers— spring  goods  everywhere  arriving  and 
nniiacking — ladies  all  out  to  have  the  first  ])iek — 


The  next  yc.'ir  ti  bridge  w.as  built 
across  the  river  from  Christmas  avenue 
to  Ib'otidwciy,  but  this  .also  wtis  ctirried 
c'lwav,  its  wooden  piers  resting  upon  a 
stuidy  bottom,  which  was  washed  out 
by  the  scouring  flood. 

The  following  list  comprises  the 
names  of  many  ol  the  settlers  in  Mimic- 
ajiolis  prior  to  1860,  with  the  dates  ol 
their  settlement  so  far  as  att.ainable  : 
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Atwater,  Isaac,  1850. 

Allen,  Alvarln,  1851. 

Ames,  Rev.  C.  G.,  1851.. 
Angell,  Henry,  1851. 

Ames,  Dr.  A.  E.,  1851. 
Ames,  Dr.  A.  A.,  1851. 
Ames,  Ezra,  1851. 

Austin,  Elijah,  1852. 
Atwood,  H.  S.,  1851. 
Andei'son,  C.  L.,  1852. 
Anderson,  John  M.,  1854. 
Atty,  John  H.,  1854. 
Allison,  R.,  1855. 

Anderson,  D.  M.,  1855. 
Aldrich,  Cvrus,  1856. 
Austin,  A.  C.,  1857. 

Ames,  E.  B.,  1857. 

Ankeny,  William  P.,  1857. 
Armstrong,  Solon,  1857. 
Abrahams,  J.  P.,  1858. 
Andrews,  Thomas  F.,  1859. 

Brown,  1838. 

Bottineau,  Pierre,  1845. 
Bottineau,  Severre,  1845. 
Bottineau,  Chai'les,  1845. 
Bean,  Reuben,  1849. 
Bostwick,  Lardner,  1849. 
Brown,  Charles  A.,  1849. 
Burroughs,  Ira,  1849. 
Beauteau,  N.,  1849. 

Bean,  John,  1849. 

Bean,  Amos,  1849. 

Bassett,  Joel  B.,  1850. 

Bean,  Simon,  1850. 

Bristol,  Warren,  1850. 
Brown,  Baldwin,  1850. 
Brown,  Rev.  W.  P.,  1850. 
Brott,  Geo.  F.,  1851. 
Brown,  Isaac,  1851. 

Barber,  E.  N.,  1851. 

Bassett,  Philip,  1852. 
Bickford,  David,  1852. 
Brennan,  1851 . 

Blaisdell,  Robert,  1851. 
Blaisdell,  John  T.,  1851. 
Blaisdell,  William,  1851. 
Blaisdell,  Robert,  Jr.,  1851. 
Bresette,  Edmund,  1851. 
Brown,  L.  M.,  1851. 

Byrnes,  William,  1851. 
B3'rnes,  James,  1851. 
Burlingham,  Hiram,  1852. 
Brown,  Charles,  1852. 
Baldwin,  Mark,  1851. 
Beriw,  John,  1851. 

Bramer,  W'illiam,  1851. 


Berr^',  Mark  T.,  1851. 
Brown,  Benjamin,  1851. 
Bowman,  Geo.  D.,  1852. 
Baldwin,  Daniel,  1853. 
Baldwin,  Geo.  P.,  1853. 
Baldwin,  F.  E.,  1853. 

Ball,  R.,  1854. 

Bacon,  A.,  1854. 

Brown,  Levi,  1854. 

Bradlej',  James  F.,  1854. 
Bertram,  Geo.  M.,  1854. 
Babbitt,  W.  D.,  1854. 

Baker,  M.  C.,  1854. 

Birge,  Henr\’  M.,  1854. 
Bigelow,  Silas,  1854. 
Berkman,  C.  C.,  1854. 
Brooks,  Rev.  David,  1855. 
Rrowle_v,  W.  F.,  1855. 
Barnes,  Rev.  Seth,  1855. 
Bushnell,  C.,  1855. 

Bibbins,  T.  L.,  1855. 
Brockway,  1855. 

Bourgeois,  John,  1855. 
Bates,  E.  N.,  1856. 

Barber,  Daniel  R.,  1856. 
Bradford,  Adolphus,  1856. 
Bryant,  Robert  R.,  1856. 
Bassett,  Daniel,  1856. 
Barnes,  Thomas  G.,  1856. 
Barrows,  F.  C.,  1855. 
Barrows,  W.  M.,  1856. 
Beebe,  Franklin,  1856. 
Bailsman,  Dr.  A.  L.,  1856. 
Bofferding,  John,  1856. 
Bofferding,  Nicholas,  1856. 
Baker,  R.  F.,  1856. 

Beede,  Cimus  H.,  1856. 
Baldwin,  Rufus  J.,  1857. 
Bishop,  Jesse,  1857. 

Beenian,  H.  D.,  1857. 
Brackett,  George  A.,  1857. 
Barton,  Ara  P.,  1857. 
Barnard,  Thomas  G.,  1857. 
Buckendorf,  William,  1857. 
Bugbee,  Geo.  C.,  1857. 
Butler,  H.  C.,  1857. 

Bell,  A.  Jackson,  1858. 
Brown,  John  Potts,  1859. 
Brown,  Robert,  1859. 

Carpenter,  Sergeant,  1837. 
Cheever,  William  A.,  1847. 
Cummings,  Robert  W.,  1847. 
Conner,  Elias  H.,  1848. 
Cloutier,  Bernard,  1848. 
Chatel,  Victor,  1819. 
Crapean,  F.  X.,  1849. 


Christmas,  Charles  W.,  1850 
Cobb,  Stephen,  1850.- 
Chambers,  Thomas,  1850. 
Chambers,  Hemw,  1850. 
Chowen,  Geo.  W.,  1850. 
Chamberlain,  Rev.  J.  S.,  185 
Case,  Emanuel,  1857. 

Case,  Sweet  W.,  1851. 

Cole,  Henr3^  1857. 
Coolbaugh,  Daniel  M.,  1853. 
Craft,  Amosa,  1852. 

Crowell,  S.  S.,  1851. 

Church,  Colvin,  1857. 

Camp,  George  A.,  1850. 
Canne3',  Joseph  H.,  1852. 
Case,  George  E.,  1851. 

Case,  James  G.,  1851. 
Carvin,  G.,  1851 . 

Cummings,  L.,  1851. 

Clark,  S.  S.,  1854. 

Chapman,  C..  B.,  1854. 

Caliif,  John,  1854. 

Cahill,  W.  F.,  1854. 

Cornell,  Francis  R.  E.,  1854. 
Cornell,  William  B.,  1854. 
Chase,  Charles  L.,  1854. 
Crain,  E.  F.,  1855. 

Curtis,  W.  P.,  1855. 

Chute,  Richard,  1855. 

Chute,  Dr.  S.,  1855. 

Chute,  Charles,  1855. 

Cross,  G.  F.,  1855. 

Curtis,  Orrin,  1855. 

Clark,  Charles,  1856. 
Cushman,  C.  M.,  1856. 
Cushman,  J.,  1856. 

Clark,  Joseph,  1856. 

Clark,  Charles  C.,  1856. 
Chalmers,  Frederick,  1856. 
Charlton,  David,  1856. 
Chase,  Josiah  H.,  1856. 
Chase,  L.  P.,  1856. 

Croffut,  W.  A.,  1857. 

Clark  Edwin,  1857. 

Cook,  Franklin,  1857. 

Cook,  Levi,  1857. 

Chaffee,  Rev.  J.  F.,  1857. 
Chamberlain,  W.  H.,  1857. 
Clough,  Gilbert,  1857. 
Clough,  D.  M.,  1857. 

Cook,  Rufus,  1857. 

Cyphers,  J.,  1858. 

Carpenter,  H.  M.,  1854. 
Clark,  .4mes,  1859. 

Chase,  Jonathan,  1859. 
Conies,  Hcnrv  W.,  1856. 
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Desjarlais,  Louis,  IcS-to. 
Dorr,  Caleb  D.,  184-7. 

Dyer,  .Ambrose,  1840. 

Day,  William  P.,  1849. 

Dorr,  Albert,  1849. 

Dean,  Joseph,  1850. 

Dean,  A.  J.,  1850. 

Dn_i>us,  William,  1847. 

Day,  Leonard,  1851. 

Day,  J.  W.,  1851. 

Day,  Joseph,  1851. 

Day,  L.,  1851. 

Da3',  Dan  S.,  1851. 

Dickie,  William,  1851. 
Draper,  Simeon,  1852. 
Dorman,  Ezra,  1852. 

Draper,  Joshua,  1852. 
Dutton,  G,  B.,  1851. 

Davis,  Geoi'fje,  1851. 
Durnam,  John  M.,  1852. 
Dodge,  Abraham  K.,  1853. 
Dutton.  G.  IL,  1854. 

Davie,  E.  H.,  1854. 

De  Kay,  Isaac  W.,  1854. 
Doty,  J.,  1855. 

Da\',  George  E.  H.,  1855. 
Daniels,  Charles  N.,  1857. 
Demmon,  J.  S.  1856. 
Demmon,  lian  S  ,  1856. 
Davison,  C.  D.,  1856. 
Dunnington,  K.  P.,  1856. 
Dow,  J.  W.,  1 858. 

Day,  W.  P.,  1858. 

Dibb,  W.  D.,  1858. 

Elliott,  Jacob  S.,  1854. 
lilliott,  Wyman,  1854. 
Elliott,  Dr.  J.  F.,  1854. 
Elwell,  Tallmage,  1852. 
Ivdwards,  Isaac  B.,  1854. 
lilliott,  Daniel,  1854. 
Eastman,  W.  W.,  1854. 
Elfelt,  L.  C.,  1855. 

I'hidc,  August,  1856. 

IDistis,  J.  M.,  1857. 

Findlay,  1845. 

Parnham,  Sumner  W.,  1847. 
Ferrald,  Samuel,  1847. 
Folsom,  Edgar,  1848. 
I'aridiam,  Silas  M.,  1848. 
I'oster,  .\.  D.,  1848. 
Farnham,  Rufus,  Sr.,  1849. 
Farnham,  Rufus,  Jr..  1849. 
I'oster,  Andrew  J.,  1849. 
Foster,  Steidien  IL,  1850. 
I'inch,  William,  1850. 
I'owlcr,  lleni’y,  1851. 


Fletcher,  Dr.  Ilezekiah,  1851. 
Fullard.  Stephen,  1851. 
Farrington,  Chfirles,  1852. 
Fletcher,  .\sa,  1852. 

Fletcher.  Timothv.  1852. 
Fraker,  Philip.  1851. 

Fell.  E.,  1851. 

Fowler,  Heniw,  1851. 

Fish,  Charles,  1851. 

Foster,  Ezra,  1851. 

Findle^y  James  IL 
Fewer,  Richard,  1854. 

Foote,  ().,  1854. 

Fullerton,  J.  E.,  185.5. 
Fcrrant,  J.,  1855. 

French,  John,  1855. 

Forrest,  W.  E.,  1856. 
I'errant.  Martin,  18,56. 

Fish,  Woodbury,  1855. 
P'olsom,  S.  IL,  1858. 

Godfrej’,  .\sa,  1847. 

Getchell,  Washington,  1848. 
Gear,  Rev.  Dr.  E.  G.,  1839. 
Getchell,  Moses  W.,  1849. 
Gilpatrick,  Isaac,  1849. 
Getchell,  William  W.,  1849. 
Gibson,  Reuben  B.,  1850. 
Garve\-,  Chris.  C.,  1850. 
Gilpatrick,  Charles,  1850. 
Graham,  David,  1851. 

Green,  John,  1851. 

Goodwin,  William,  1852. 
Goodnow,  William,  18,50. 
Godfrey,  Abner  C.,  1852. 
Greeley,  Christoiiher,  1857. 
Gairns,  John  C.,  1857. 

Gould,  Leonard,  18,51. 

Goidd,  Chessman,  1851. 
Given,  11.  IL,  1851. 

Garland,  William  I).,  1853. 
Gillam,  James,  1855. 
Gardner,  C.,  18,54. 

Griffith,  T.  M.,  18,54. 

Gilbert,  J.  B.,  1,854. 

Gilford,  Eli  B.,  1,8,55. 
Goodwin,  M.  M.,  1,855. 

Good,  J.,  1,855. 

Gilfillan,  John  B.,  1,85,5. 

Gale,  Harlow  A.,  1,8,56. 

Gray,  Thomas  K.,  1856. 

Gale,  Rev.  .\mor_v,  1857. 

Gale,  Samuel  C.,  1,857. 
Graves,  R.  C.,  1,857. 

Gareelon,  William,  1857. 
Gibson,  Paris,  1,857. 
Gardiner,  Thomas,  1,8,57. 


(jltick,  J.  (t.,  18i)/. 

Grethen,  Anton,  1857. 
Goodyear,  C.  B.,  1.8,5,8. 
Gossard,  Rev.  T.  M.,  185,8. 
Greelev,  AI.  R.,  1, 8.5,8. 

Hartwell,  A.  K.,  1,851. 
Hubbard.  William  IL,  1,851. 
Hoyt,  A.  X.,  1851. 

Hildrith,  B.  F.,  1  851 . 
Hemiu]),  X.  IL,  18,52. 
Hollister,  Shelton,  18.53. 
Hall,  E.  F.,  1,853. 

Harris,  Charles  X.,  1,849. 
Hendrv,  N.,  1854. 

Hohler,  X.,  18,54. 

Holmes,  James,  1,851. 
Holland,  Joseph,  1,854. 
Hanson,  D.  M.,  1851 . 
Hidden,  Samuel,  1854. 
Howe,  Eben,  18,54. 
Hotchkiss,  W.  A.,  1854. 
Harrison,  Josiah  P.,  185,5. 
Hancock,  IL  B.,  1855. 
Harrington,  Lewis,  1,855. 
Hunt,  James  B.,  1,855. 
Howes,  G.,  1855. 

Howes,  G.  H.,  1, 8,5,5. 

Huse,  Sherman,  1848. 

Huot,  Francis,  1849. 
Harmon,  Allen,  18,50. 
Harmon,  C.  F.,  1,850. 
Harmon,  Elijah  11. ,  1,8,50. 
Harmon,  Willi.'im,  1,850. 
ILarmon,  Milan,  18,50. 
Hannon,  Chandler,  1,850. 
Hanscoml',,  Ezra,  1850. 
How,  Eben.  1850. 

Hinkston,  John,  1,8.50. 

Hall,  E.  L.,  1,851. 

Holland,  John,  1.851 . 

Hoag,  Charles.  1,852. 
Hedderlev,  Edwin,  1853. 
Hutchins,  Chandler,  1,8,51. 
Ilea]).  Ilenrv,  1,851. 

Huv,  Geo.  E.,  1,8,51. 

Hanson,  E.  .\.,  1,852. 
IL'inson.  William,  1,8.51. 
Hanson,  Gilbert,  1,851. 
Hanson,  Thom.-is  W.,  1,8,51. 
Hemple,  E.  L..  1,8.5,5. 

Haves,  Moses,  1,85,5. 

Henry,  L.  W.,  1856. 

Horton,  John,  l.s.56. 

Heath,  William  S..  1,8.56. 
He.'itou,  John  11..  1,8.56. 
Handllon,  G.  IL.  1.8,56. 
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Harris,  L.  F.,  1857. 

Hechtmaii,  Henry,  1857. 
Heaton,  David,  1857. 

Herrick,  Nathan,  1857. 
Heffelfinger,  C.  R.,  1857. 

Hoy,  Michael,  1857. 

Hyde,  El  Mel,  1857. 

Hill,  Henrv,  1855. 

Hatch,  Dr.  P.  L.,  1858. 
Hewlett,  James  P.,  1858. 
Hamlin,  H.  O.,  1858. 

Hamer,  Collins,  1859. 
Harrison,  Thomas  A.,  1859. 
Harrison,  William,  1859. 
Harrison,  Hugh  G.,  1859. 

Inks,  B.  F.,  1857. 

Jackins,  John,  1849. 

Jewett,  James  M.,  1851. 
Johnson,  Joseph  S.,  1852. 
Jackins,  Gordon,  1850. 

Jackins,  William,  1850. 

Jones,  Rev.,  1851. 

Johnson,  Dr.  A.  E.,  185.3. 
Jordon,  C.,  1854. 

Joi'don,  Erastiis,  1854. 

Jones,  Edwin  S.,  1854. 
Johnson,  C.,  1855. 

Johnson,  L.  G.,  1855. 

Johnson,  D.  S.  K.,  1855. 

Jones,  D.  T.,  185G. 

Jones,  S.  H.,  1856. 

Jewett,  S.  A.,  1858. 

Jones,  W.  E.,  1859. 

Kingsle^y  Dr.  Ira,  1849. 
Kingslev,  Charles,  1849. 

Keith,  Henry  C.,  1852. 

Keon,  W.  H. 

Kop]),  Casper. 

King,  Charles,  1853. 

King,  A.,  1853. 

Kennedv,  J.J.,  1854. 

Keith,  M.  W.,  1854. 

Keith,  George  H.,  1855. 
Kingsbnr^',  J.,  1855. 

Kohle,  S.,  1855. 

Kelley,  J.  H.,  1855. 
Knickerl)ocker,  Rt.  Rev.  D.  B., 
Kiefer,  L.  M.,  1856.  [1856. 

Kimball,  William  M.,  1857. 
Kelly,  P.  H.,  1857. 

Kelly,  Anthony,  1857. 

King,  William  S.,  1859. 

La  Griie,  1838. 

Laundry,  Charles,  1838. 

Lane,  Silas,  1849. 


Lane,  Isaac,  1849. 

Lewis,  Eli  F.,  1849. 

Lewis,  Isaac  L,  1849. 

Le  Due,  Joseph,  1850. 

Loomis,  G.  G.,  1850. 

Lamed,  William  L.,  1850. 
Ledow,  Rev.,  1851. 

Lennon,  John  S.,  1849. 

Libbey,  Joseph,  1851. 

Layman,  Martin,  1851. 
Lawrence,  J.  C.,  1851. 
Lippencott,  Edward,  1851. 
Laschell,  William,  1851. 
Lowell,  Richard. 

Lennon,  Jjimes  A.,  1849. 
Lushsinger,  J.  B.,  1854. 
Learning,  A.,  1854. 

Ledow,  Rev.,  1854. 
Lauderdale,  W.  H.,  1854. 
Leonard,  Dr.  W.  H.,  1855. 
Lovejo}',  James,  1855. 

Lovejoj',  Stephen,  1855. 

Le  Bontillier,  C.  W.,  1855. 
Linton,  L.  M.,  1856. 

Lawrence,  James  A.,  1857. 
Laraway,  0.  M,,  1857. 
Lochren,  William,  1857. 
Lawrence,  James  W.,  1857. 
Loye,  S.  R.,  1857. 

Lyons,  Michael,  1857. 

Mink,  James,  1839. 

McDonald,  John,  1847. 
Marshall,  William  R.,  1847. 
Marshall,  John  M.,  1847. 
Meeker,  Judge  Bradle3'  B.,  ’49. 
Murphy,  Dr.  John  H.,  1849. 
Moulton,  Elijah,  1849. 
McMullen,  Janies,  1849. 
Marshall,  Josejih  M.,  1849. 
McCarti^  Owen,  1849. 
Murph\-,  Edward,  1850. 

Mann,  John  S.,  1850. 

Moulton,  Justus  H.,  18.5f). 
Miles,  Charles,  1850. 

Mur])hy,  A.  C.,  1850. 

Monsuer,  Charles,  1850. 
McAlpine,  Joseph,  1850. 
McFarland,  A.  M.,  1851. 

Miller,  John  P.,  1849. 

Murphy,  Edward,  1850. 

Moore,  Alexander,  1851. 
Menard,  Joseph,  1851. 
Mos.seau,  Charles,  1851. 
Moulton,  Darwin  E.,  1852. 
Murphv,  William  G.,  1852. 
Mills,  Arthur  H.,  1852. 


Alerrill,  Prof.  E.  W.,  1851. 
McKenzie,  A.  G.,  1851. 
McFarland,  William,  1851. 
Munson,  1851. 

Munson,  1851. 

Mills,  E.  P.,  1851. 

Mills,  James  H.,  1851. 
Messer,  B.  F.,  1852. 

Mills,  E.  P.,  1851. 

McCain,  J.  C.,  1854. 
McFarland,  J.  R.,  1854. 
Morrison,  Adam,  1854. 
Morrison,  John,  1854. 

Mills,  J.  B.,  1854. 

Morrison,  Dorilus,  1855. 
Morrison,  Clinton,  1855. 
Morrison,  George,  1855. 
Alorrison,  H.  G.  O.,  1855. 
Martin,  John,  1855. 
McFarlane,  W.  K.,  1855. 
McMullen,  Geo.,  1855. 
McBarney,  Thomas,  1855. 
McGhee,  A.  F.,  1855. 
Morrison,  J.,  1855. 

Monell,  J.  ].,  1855. 

Martin,  Richard,  1855. 
Monell,  J.  W.,  1855. 

Morgan,  David,  1856. 

Marr,  D.  W.,  1856. 

Morrison,  Francis,  1852. 
Mendenhall,  R.  J.,  1856. 
Moses,  Elias  H.,  1856. 
Munson,  J.  W.,  1856. 
McLeod,  Rev.  Norman,  1856. 
Mattison,  M.  V.,  1857. 
Mattison,  D.  J.,  18,57. 

Mann,  H.  E.,  1857. 

Aloore,  Alexander,  1857. 
Morrill,  A.  C.,  1857. 
McKernan,  Peter,  1857. 
McNair,  William  W.,  1857. 
Murray,  John,  1858. 

Morse,  Frank  L.,  1858. 
Morse,  Henry,  1858. 

Morgan,  Gen.  Geo.  N.,  1859. 
Merriman,  O.  C.,  1859. 

North,  John  W.,  1849. 
Nickerson,  J.  O.  A.,  1849. 
Newcomb,  Rev.  C.  W.,  1850. 
Northru]),  Anson,  1849. 

Nash,  Z.  E.  B.,  1851. 

Nash,  Edgar,  1851. 

Nourse,  George  A.,  1854. 
Nash,  George  A..  1851. 
Nichols,  Rev.  H.  M.,  1859. 
Oliver,  1851. 
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Odell,  Simeon,  l.sr)2. 

Orth,  John,  1850. 

Olds,  M.  L.,  1S54-. 

Oathoudt,  Josiah,  1854-. 
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CHAPTER  YI. 


THE  GEOLOHV  OF  HENNEPIN  COUNTY. 


BY  N.  II.  WINCIIELL,  I’rofcssor  of  Gculo^y  anil  Mineralogy,  University  of  Minnesota,  and  State  Geologist 

of  Minnesota. 


Hennepin  connt\',  the  most  populous 
of  the  state,  has  such  a  fortunate  loca¬ 
tion  that  it  combines  many  of  those  nat¬ 
ural  attractions  for  settlement  and  phys¬ 
ical  combinations  of  geology  which  re¬ 
sult  in  varied  resources  and  diversified 
human  industr^^;  and  it  has  in  conse¬ 
quence  taken  the  lead  in  all  those  elements 
of  growth  and  civilization  which  distin¬ 
guish  the  communities  of  the  Northwest. 
No  other  spot,  of  equal  area,  can  be  found 
for  many  miles  around  where  so  main' of 
the  fundamental  elements  of  power  and 
prosperity  are  united.  There  are  reasons 
for  looking  for  a  great  business  and  edu¬ 
cational  and  social  centi'e,  at  some  future 
time,  about  the  west  end  of  lake  Super¬ 
ior  where  perhaps  as  powerful  influences 
combine,  but  they  are  of  a  different  char¬ 
acter,  and  their  development  is  proble¬ 
matical  and  wholly  within  the  uncertain 
future.  In  Hennepin  count3'  this  devel- 
opement  is  actual  and  visible.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of 
this  fortunate  location,  and  to  analyze, 
so  far  as  we  can  by  reference  to  natural 
features,  the  underlying  causes  of  this 
growth. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  but  so  common  as 
almost  to  point  to  a  general  law,  that  the 
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great  commonwealths  of  the  world  which 
have  the  greatest  national  power  and 
the  highest  development  of  civilization, 
ai'e  situated  wholly  or  largelj'  iq>on  the 
Azoic  or  Paleozoic  rocks.  It  often  so 
happens  that  their  territorial  area  in¬ 
cludes  also  considerable  country'  imder- 
lain  by  Mesozoic  or  Cenozoic  rocks,  but 
in  these  cases  it  may  truthfully  be  said 
that  their  chief  centres  of  power  and 
growth  are  situated  upon,  or  are  depen¬ 
dent  on  areas  underlain  by  the  oldest 
rocks.  The  Alesozoic  and  Cenozoic  areas 
have  received  the  overflow'  from  Paleo¬ 
zoic  and  Azoic.  The\'  usualh'  form  the 
fringe  for  a  larger  and  more  iiowerful 
population .  The  cause  for  this  predispo¬ 
sition  of  power  and  civilization  for  the 
older  formations  is  not  far  to  seek. 

The  older  rocks  are  firmer  than  the 
new'er,  and  ahva^'s  form  the  nuclei  of  the 
continents,  the  later  formations  being 
softer  accretions  about  their  borders. 
The  older  formations  oecup\'thetqflands, 
the  plateaux,  the  habitable  and  arable 
plains.  The  older  fonnations  are  fre- 
quenth'  upheaved,  presenting  their  edges, 
affording  access  to  their  mineral  con¬ 
tents,  w'hilethe  later  formations  are  more 
likely  to  remain  nearh'  or  cpiite  horizon- 
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tal  and  to  be  screened  by  a  covering  of 
clay,  or  of  gravel,  or  loam,  or  to  be 
marshy.  The  older  formations  prevail 
in  the  northern  hemisphere  and  in  the 
northern  and  central  portions  of  the 
northern  hemisphere,  while  the  later 
formations  are  found  to  have  their  great¬ 
est  development  toward  that  oceanic  ex¬ 
panse  which  occupies  the  southern  hem¬ 
isphere.  The  older  formations  are  wat¬ 
ered  by  rippling  brooks  and  perennial 
springs,  and  abound  in  waterfalls,  the 
later  have  rivers  of  great  size  which  wend 
their  way  sluggishly,  and  often  through 
miasmatic  regions,  to  the  ocean.  The 
older  formations  hold  the  largest  part  of 
the  mineral  wealth  of  the  world,  especi¬ 
ally  of  iron  and  coal,  the  two  great  arms 
that  sustain  modern  civilization,  and 
through  whose  great  arteries  and  mani¬ 
fold  connections  flow  the  productions  of 
human  genius  to  the  comfort  of  man¬ 
kind.  The  older  formations  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  being  most  elevated  and  likewise 
farthest  north,  usualh^,  in  the  continental 
areas,  have  been  those  most  powerfully 
acted  on  by  the  Glacial  epoch,  producing 
those  well  known  and  unexcelled  drift 
soils  which  specially  characterize,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  northwestern  prairies  of  the 
United  States  and  Manitoba.  Thus  the 
intelligence  and  enterprise  andthepower 
of  the  world  are  found  to  prevail  in  those 
regions  that  are  underlain  by  the  azoic 
and  paleozoic  rocks. 

Now  it  cannot  be  said  that  these  fac¬ 
tors  are  all  centered  in  Hennepin  county; 
but  it  must  be  admitted  that  Hennepin 
county  started  well  along  toward  the 
front  in  the  probabilities  of  the  race  for 
power  and  wealth  when  it  is  found  that 
it  is  underlain  by  the  paleozoic  rocks,  for 
if  it  have  not  all  the  direct  advantages 
of  such  a  geological  structure,  indirectly 
it  receives  in  addition  to  those  which  it 
does  possess  by  association,  the  benefits 
that  spring  from  having  surrounding 


neighbors  who  enjoy  directly  the  other 
advantages,  and  of  receiving  accessions 
of  people  who  appreciate  and  who 
demand  all  the  essentials  and  accessories 
that  accompany  the  highest  types  of 
mankind. 

Having  thus  started  out  wdth  the 
best  and  broadest  foundations  for  pros¬ 
perity  among  a  prosperous  people,  there 
must  be  some  special  causes  that  have 
operated  to  bring  Hennepin  county  to 
the  front.  The  foregoing  considerations 
apply  equally  to  all  the  counties  of  Min¬ 
nesota  and  to  the  whole  northern  por¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States,  and,  other 
things  being  equal,  we  should  expect  the 
power  of  the  countr3i^  would  find  its 
permanent  seat  there.  What  then  are 
th  e  s  peci  al  a  d  vant  ages  th  at  h  a  ve  brought 
Hennepin  count3^  conspicuously  to  the 
pre-eminence  in  Minnesota? 

If  we  consider  the  general  situation 
of  the  country  we  find  that  agricultur- 
allv  she  is  fitrnished  with  three  import¬ 
ant  elements :  First,  a  rich  drift-soil 
which  contains  the  necessary  elements  of 
fertility  in  well-balanced  proportions, 
and  of  unfailing,  well-nigh  exhaustless, 
durability.  Second,  she  is  on  the  border¬ 
land  between  forest  and  prairie,  but 
well  within  the  former,  reaping  practic- 
alh^,  because  of  other  elements  which 
attract  the  trade  of  the  prairie  outside, 
the  advantages  of  both.  Third,  a  forest¬ 
covering  which  affords  shelter  and  fuel 
in  winter  and  products  which  are  con¬ 
vertible  by  industry  and  enterprise  into 
mone3’'  all  the  year  round.  These  ad¬ 
vantages,  however,  are  not  peculiar  to 
Hennepin  county.  These  alone  would 
only  help  her  fairly  along  with  the 
average  of  man3"  Minnesota  counties. 

Further,  as  to  the  general  situation, 
she  has  an  average  latitude  of  about  45 
degrees  north  of  the  equator,  and  an  al¬ 
titude  of  about  922  feet  above  average 
tide  level,  with  an  average  annual  rain- 
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fall  of  about  31  inches,  and  an  average 
annual  tenijjerature  of  about  44  degrees, 
Fahrenheit.  But  these  facts  arecommon 
to  many  other  counties  and  cannot  have 
operated  to  favor  Hennepin  coxinty.  Her 
ai'ea  is  397,739.88  acr<  s,  but  this  is  less 
than  that  of  several  others. 

She  is  situated  on  the  Mississippi 
river,  and  enjor'S  all  the  advantages  of 
sueh  a  site,  but  in  this  respect  she  has 
nothing  superior  to  several  other  coun¬ 
ties  in  the  Northwest — indeed  she  has  not 
all  the  benefits  that  other  counties  de¬ 
rive  from  such  a  situation,  since  she  is 
cut  off  from  the  navigable  reaches  of  the 
river,  both  below  and  above,  by  impas¬ 
sable  rapids.  It  cannot  be  simply  the 
fortuitous  circumstance  of  her  location 
on  the  river  that  has  distinguished  her 
among  her  equals. 

We  must  search  closer,  for  in  every  el¬ 
ement  thus  far  enumerated  she  has  no 
advantage  that  gives  her  any  expecta¬ 
tion  above  some  other  counties  of  the 
state.  It  is  hardly  necessar3^  after  this 
elimination  of  common  elements,  to  call 
direct  attention  to  that  value  which  re¬ 
mains  as  the  sole  efficient  cause,  equiva¬ 
lent  to  the  known  result — the  falls  of  St. 
Anthony. 

The  city  of  Minneapolis,  with  about 
200,000  people,  a  direct  dependency  of 
the  falls  of  St.  Anthony,  is  at  once  the 
soul  of  Hennepin  county,  and  the  cause 
of  her  superb  march  among  the  counties 
of  the  state. 

It  is  necessary  then,  having  discovered 
the  main  factor  in  the  growth  of  the 
country,  to  examine  it  more  closely.  It 
is  distinctively  a  geological  feature.  The 
falls  of  St.  Anthony  may  be  considered 
from  two  points  of  view,  both  being- 
based  on  geological  data,  viz: 

1.  The  roeks,  i.e.  the  underlying  geo¬ 
logical  structure. 

2.  The  water, \.e.  the  source,  amount 
and  effect  of  the  flowage  of  the  water  of 


the  Mississippi  over  the  geological  struc¬ 
ture. 

The  underlying  geologic  structure, 
not  considering  the  surface  deposits,  or 
drift  of  the  region,  is  very  sinqjle.  Two 
very  strongly  contrasted  strata  are  con¬ 
cerned.  The  Trenton  limestone  (or  the 
Bird’s-Eye  Trenton,  since  it  contains 
some  Bird’s-Eye  fossils)  overlies  the  St. 
Peter  sandstone.  Limestone  is  a  much 
firmer  rock  than  sandstone,  and,  as  al¬ 
ways  happens  when  a  river  crosses  the 
line  of  superposition  of  a  firm  rock  on  a 
soft  one,  a  waterfall  results.  This  line  in 
Minnesota  is  always  thus  characterized 
and  in  many  other  places  the  resulting 
water-fall  has  been  utilized  for  mills,  and 
flourishing  towns  have  there  grown  iqi. 
It  is  not  alwa3’S  the  Trenton-St.  Peter 
contact  that  is  thus  distinguished,  but  it 
also  happens  with  some  lower  horizons 
which  have  the  same  conjunction  of  a 
limestone  with  an  underlying  sandstone. 
It  is  a  law  which  is  exenqilified  in  man3^ 
places  in  Iowa  and  in  Wisconsin.  The 
location  of  Trenton,  N.  Y.,  is  at  Trenton 
falls,  and  of  Ottawa  is  at  the  falls  of  the 
Ottawa,  where  the  river  passes  from  the 
Trenton  limestone. 

This  rock  section  at  Minneapolis  has 
been  thus  described:* 

GEOLOGICAL  SECTION  AT  THE  EALLS  OF  ST. 

ANTHONY. 

1.  Impure  limestone,  crystalline,  rough  to  the 
touch,  hard  but  splitting  to  thin  lenticular  chijis 
under  the  weather.  This  is  of  a  blue  color  within, 
but  on  exposed  surfaces  becomes  a  dirty  buff.  The 
grain  is  close,  except  for  the  cavities  resulting  from 
absorbed  fossils.  The  fragments  into  which  the 
stone  weathers  out  are  brittle  and  somewhat 
sonorous.  It  is  veiw  fossilferous,  esiiecially  with 
Strophoiiieiia  niinnesotcnsis.  It  also  has  fre¬ 
quently  associated  with  this  Ortliis  tricenaris, 
sjiecies  of  Murehisonia,  Leperditia,  Cypricarditics, 
Bticania,  and  occasionalh'of  .Isap/ius.  Thickness, 
not  fully  exposed,  seen  about  eight  feet. 

2.  Similar  to  the  last,  but  gradualK'  becoming 
more  impure  with  shale,  the  fossils  being  gathered 

•Final  report  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Minnesota.  Vol.  ii 
page  m. 
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more  into  sheets  or  laj^ers,  making  more  calcareous 
belts,  two  feet. 

3.  Green  shale,  calcareous,  weathering  blue,  with 
but  few  fossils.  Occasionally  is  found  a  large  spec¬ 
imen  of  Endoceras  magniventrum,  in  this  shale, 
the  form  only  be  perserved,  surronded  by  a  thin 
black  Aim  of  bituminous  matter.  Thickness  four 
feet  and  eight  inches. 

4.  The  last  passes  graduall3’  into  a  calcareous 
shale  resembling  the  well  known  building  rock  of 
this  j)lace,  in  which  still  there  are  a  few  distinguish¬ 
able  fossils.  This  stone  is  sometimes  used  for 
rough  walls  or  in  protected  positions.  It  is  mark¬ 
edly  set  off  from  the  rock  below  b3'  a  projecting 
shoulder  formed  by  the  tipper  portion  of  No.  5. 
Thickness  two  feet,  four  inches. 

5.  Argillaceous  linieseone,  the  principal  stratum 
of  the  Trenton.  The  fossils  that  remain  in  this 
member  are  apt  to  be  comminuted  so  as  to  be 
wholly  undistinguishable,  yet  sometimes  large 
specimens  of  Endoceras  magniventrum*  are  found 
in  the  la3'ers.  Rarely,  also,  on  separating  the 
layers  in  quarr3'ing,  a  rock  surface  is  disclosed 
that  is  eminent^  fossiliferous  with  forms  of  Rhyn- 
ehonella  capax,  Orthis,  and  other  brachiopods 
and  intrusting  corals.  This  is  the  principal  and 
most  constant  member  of  the  LowerTrenton.  Its 
thickness  is  about  15  feet. 

6.  Blue  shale,  parting  conchoidally  under  the 
weather,  lying  on  the  St.  Peter  sandstone,  two 
feet.  The  total  thickness  is  about  thirty  four  feet. 

The  St.  Peter  sandstone  is  a  very 
homogeneous  rock,  having  a  total  thick¬ 
ness  of  164  feet  at  Minneapolis.  In  the 
drilling  of  some  deep  wells,  however, 
there  is  found  uniformly  a  thin  stratum 
about  125  feet  below  its  upper  surface, 
of  red  or  “pipestone”  clay,  which  acts 
as  a  retaining  stratum,  and  from  below 
it  rises  pure  water  to  the  natural  sur¬ 
face.*  The  thickness  of  the  St.  Peter 
sandstone  at  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony  is 
greater  than  at  jioints  further  south.  It 
varies  to  less  than  100  feet  before  reach¬ 
ing  the  southern  border  of  the  state,  but 
it  extends  southward  through  Illinois 
and  Ohio  (  as  known  by  deep  wells  )  and 
southward  into  Missouri,  where  Prof. 
Broadhead  includes  it  in  his  Ozark  series. 

The  surface  extent  of  the  outcropping 

*  Such  water  reaches  the  natural  surface  where  it  is  low  at  the 
city  of  Minneapolis.  It  other  places  it  falls  short  of  the  surface 
from  2  to  5  feet. 


rock  in  Hennepin  county,  whether  of 
Trenton  or  St.  Peter,  is  very  small,  being 
confined  to  the  immediate  bluffs  of  the 
river  gorge  below  the  falls.  ATt  it  is 
known  that  the  Trenton  limestone  ex¬ 
tends  westward  under  the  drift  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  country  for  many 
miles.  The  topography  indicates  that  it 
extends  as  far  west  as  the  west  end  of 
lake  Minnetonka,  and  perhaps  further. 
In  that  case  the  valley  of  Purgatory 
creek,  as  well  as  that  in  which  lie  the 
basins  of  the  lakes  ( Harriet,  Calhoun, 
Lake  of  the  Isles  )  and  the  lower  portion 
of  Bassett’s  creek  valley,  were  gorges 
cut  through  the  Trenton  and  into  the 
St.  Peter  sandstone  in  pre-glacial  time, 
for  in  these  valleys,  which  run  north  and 
south,  the  Trenton  limestone  is  wanting. 
Toward  the  northwest  from  Minneapo¬ 
lis,  the  Trenton  also  extends,  under  the 
di'ift,  nearly  or  quite  to  Medicine  lake, 
but  at  Wayzata,  according  to  Mr.  E.  O. 
Spear,  a  deep  well  struck  the  granite  of 
the  Laurentian.  It  is  quite  possible  also 
that  the  Trenton,  which  is  known  to 
continue  to  Shingle  creek,  in  the  northern 
suburbs  of  the  city,  recurs  in  full  strength 
further  north  and  northwest,  and  really 
underlies  the  flat  areas  of  Brooklyn  and 
about  Osseo,  and  even  the  flat  areas  in 
the  towns  of  Corcoran,  Greenwood  and 
northern  Medina.  The  channel  of  Crow 
river,  in  that  case,  would  very  naturally 
lie  in  the  valley  which  would  be  formed 
by  the  coming  to  the  surface  of  the  St. 
Peter  sandstone — at  least  along  the 
northwestern  boundary  of  the  county. 
Deep  borings,  such  as  the  future  will 
probably  see  throughout  the  western 
portion  of  the  county,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  will  be  the  only  means  b^"  which 
eventualljr  the  westward  extension  of 
the  Trenton  limestone  will  be  ascer¬ 
tained.  Toward  the  east,  however,  this 
rock  certainly  extends  to  St.  Paul,  where 
it  exists  in  full  force  in  the  upper  bluffs  of 
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the  Alississippi,  and  between  Minneapo¬ 
lis  and  St.  Panl  the  deep  well  drilled  at 
the  reform  school  disclosed  abont  ninety 
feet  of  beds,  belonging  to  the  Trenton, 
higher  np  in  the  series  than  any  known 
in  Hennepin  county,  making  the  total 
thickness  of  the  formation  about  114 
feet.  Toward  the  northeast  this  lime¬ 
stone  appears  in  some  mounds  and  bluffs 
not  far  south  from  White  Bear  lake.  On 
the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi  river, 
near  the  river,  this  limestone  is  known, 
and  quarried  nearly  on  the  county  line. 
It  must  continue  further,  at  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  river;  but  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  river  it  appears  to  be  wanting,  for 
a  deep  well  at  Fridlejq  at  the  mouth  of 
Rice  creek,  struck  the  St.  Peter  sandstone 
first  under  the  drift. 

The  surface  extent  of  the  St.  Peter 
sandstone  in  the  county,  in  addition  to 
that  known  of  it  in  the  immediate  vicin¬ 
ity  of  the  river,  is  wholl3"  unknown,  but 
it  is  likelv  not  to  extend  verv  far  bevond 
the  western  or  northern  limits  of  the 
Trenton  limestone,  and  it  is  quite  likeH 
that  its  line  of  outcrop  is  marked  on  the 
northwest  by  the  vallev  of  the  Crow 
river,  and  on  the  northeast  b\'  thevalle\" 
of  Rice  creek,  with  minor  irregularities 
in  its  course. 

It  is  not  necessar\'  here  to  go  into 
the  details  of  the  geology-  of  the  deep 
wells  which  have  penetrated  into  the 
strata  lying  below  the  St.  Peter.  Suffice 
it  to  sa\'  that  below  the  St.  Peter  sand¬ 
stone  is  the  Shakopee  limestone,  from 
twent\'  to  thirty'  feet  thick.  This  is 
burned  for  quicklime  at  Shakopee.  Next 
is  the  Richmond  sandstone,  from  zero  to 
twenty-five  feet  thick,  named  from  a 
town  in  Wisconsin  ( New  Richmond ) 
where  it  was  first  correcth"  placed.  This 
is  known  in  the  vicinit\'  of  Cannon  Falls 
and  at  Mankato.  The  great  limestone 
which  is  seen  along  the  bluffs  of  the 
Mississippi  at  and  below  Hasting,  and 


on  the  shores  of  lake  St.  Croix,  at  Still¬ 
water,  largeH  wrought  for  quicklime 
and  for  building  comes  next.  The  drill 
finds  it  under  Minneapolis  with  a  thick¬ 
ness  of  about  125  feet.  Next  is  found  {i 
white  sandstone  again  (the  Jordan), 
like  the  St.  Peter,  140  feet  thick ;  then 
limestone  and  shaly  limestone  and  green 
shales  ( the  St.  Lawrence  ),  125  feet  more 
or  less,  and  then  white  sandstone.  ( the 
Dresbach  sandstone )  which  is  several 
hundred  feet  thick,  with  several  inter- 
stratified  beds  of  shah'  rock.  The  drill 
then  enters  into  red  shales  and  I'ed  sand¬ 
stones  which  have  developed  a  great 
thickness  and  have  never  been  entireh' 
penetrated,  supposed  to  be  equivalent  to 
the  upper  beds  of  the  copper-bearing 
rocks  of  the  region  of  lake  Superior. 

In  addition  to  these  older  rocks,  I 
should  mention  as  one  of  the  formations 
of  the  county',  certain  beds  of  the  Creta¬ 
ceous,  which  are  known  in  the  vallev'  of 
the  Crow  river  in  Hennepin  and  Wright 
counties.  These  are  inconsp/cuous  out¬ 
crops  of  sandstone  in  the  right  bank  of 
the  river  in  Hassan  township.  The\'  also 
occur  on  the  left  bank  in  Wright  count\' 
furtherdown.  They  are  of  little  account 
except  geologicall}',  since  the\'  simph' 
show  that  after  Hennepin  count\’  was 
dr\'  land  and  had  remained  so  for  man}' 
geological  ages — after  the  Cambrian  age, 
passing  through  the  Silurian,  the  Devo¬ 
nian,  the  Carboniferous,  the  Permian, 
the  Triassic  and  the  Jurassic,  during 
which  it  furnished  support  for  the  land 
animals  and  the  plants  which  ma}'  have 
flotu'ished  in  those  ages,  and  served  for  a 
drainage  area  for  the  ancestral  Missis¬ 
sippi  river  which  even  then  reached  an 
ancestral  ocean  at  a  constantl}'  receding- 
debouchure  into  an  ancestral  Mexican 
gulf— it  went  down  again  below  the 
waters  of  the  ocean,  x'eceiving  its  final 
baptism.  This  sandstone  with  itsaccom- 
paiu'ing  shales  and  lignites  ( though  not 
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seen  in  plaee  in  the  count j" ),  have  left 
their  debris  in  the  drift  sheet  in  the  west¬ 
ern  part  of  the  county  in  great  abund¬ 
ance.  Even  at  Minneapolis,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Mississippi  river,  below  the 
University,  are  occasionally"  found  frag¬ 
ments  of  Cretaceous  shale  and  Creta¬ 
ceous  lignite ;  one  piece  of  lignite  being 
about  one  foot  in  length. 

When  we  come,  however,  to  consider 
the  drift-deposits  of  the  county,  we  not 
only  enter  upon  a  complicated  problem, 
whose  many  elements  extend  over  a 
larger  area  than  Hennepin  county,  and 
reach  back  in  time  to  the  glacial  epoch, 
constituting  by  far  the  most  interesting 
chapter  in  the  geology  of  the  county, 
but  we  are  also  at  once  brought  face  to 
face  with  the  second  element  of  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony", 
viz.:  the  water  of  the  falls,  its  source, 
amount  and  its  effects  on  the  geological 
structure.  The  falls  of  St.  Anthony  are 
a  child  of  the  Pleistocene,  although  the 
river  itself  is  hoary  with  the  ages  of  pre- 
Pleistocene  time.  The  origin,  date,  his¬ 
tory,  phenomena  and  final  results  of  the 
glacial  epoch  are  all  involved  in  a 
thorough  study"  of  the  drift  deposits 
about  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony.  We  can 
not  here  reproduce  the  steps  in  detail 
by  which  important  truths  have  been 
established  concerning  the  drift  deposits 
of  the  state,  by  a  study  of  the  falls  of  St. 
Anthony.* 

We  can  only"  sketch  the  outlines,  leav¬ 
ing  the  reader  to  supply  the  confirma¬ 
tory  facts  in  detail  by  a  personal  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  river  valley  between  Minne¬ 
apolis  and  St.  Paul,  and  by  a  broader 
survey  of  the  drift  feautures  of  the  North¬ 
west. 

That  the  falls  have  receded  dtiring 
very  recent  times  can  be  proven  by  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  plainest  recent  history".  Facts 
to  prove  it  are  in  print.  That  they  have 

*  The  interested  reader  may  examie  Yol.  II  of  the  finanal  report 
on  the  Geology  of  the  state; 


receded  since  their  discovery  July  4, 
1680,  by  father  Hennepin  is  only  a  fair 
inference  from  their  recession  since  1857. 
That  they  were  in  process  of  recession 
prior  to  their  discovery  is  an  inevitable 
logical  consequence  of  their  recession 
since  their  discovery.  That  they  have 
receded  at  least  from  that  point  in  the 
valley"  down  to  which  can  be  traced  the 
same  phenomena  as  are  now  seen  at  the 
falls,  and  which  are  the  present  result  of 
such  retrogression,  is  also  a  logical  con¬ 
clusion.  That  they'  have  also  receded 
from  further  down  the  Mississippi  valley", 
as  far  as  the  essential  elements  in  the 
phenomena  can  be  traced,  especially  if 
the  subordinate  attendant  phenomena, 
differing  from  the  phenomena  at  their 
site,  can  be  accounted  for  by  known 
varying  subordinate  causes,  is  a  farther 
scientific  and  logical  inference  to  which 
we  have  to  give  attention.  Thus,  step 
by  step,  if  the  full  significance  of  the  falls 
themselves  be  understood  and  applied 
to  the  elucidation  of  the  past  history  of 
the  gi'eat  valley,  we  can  penetratrate  far 
into  the  geological  past,  and  although 
we  cannot  rehearse  the  particulars  of 
the  history  that  transpired  we  can  prove 
the  fact  that  there  was  such  a  history, 
and  can  outline  some  of  its  great  fea¬ 
tures. 

It  may  have  been  supposed  by  some, 
without  sufficient  refiection,  that  the 
gorge  of  the  Mississippi  river  has  been 
excavated  within  post-glacial  time,  but 
a  brief  examination  of  the  facts  is  ample 
to  show  that  it  existed  before  the  last 
ice-age,  and  indeed  before  the  Cretaceous. 
And  a  further  examination  Avould  per¬ 
haps  serve  to  fix  its  birth  as  a  distinct 
gorge  as  far  remote  as  the  Carboniferous 
age.  There  is,  further,  good  evidence 
that  the  Mississippi  river  existed  and 
must  have  had  a  valley  if  not  a  gorge, 
through  which  its  waters  flowed  to  the 
sea  since  the  Taconic  nge. 
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The  accompanying  plates  exhibit  a 
series  of  sections  across  the  Mississippi 
based  on  known  data  in  Minnesota, 
beginning  about  a  mile  above  the  falls 
of  St.  Anthony  and  extending  down  to 
Lake  City. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  pre-glac¬ 
ial  gorges  cut  in  rock  have  been  discov¬ 
ered  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  drift- 
covered  latitudes  of  the  United  States, 
although  obscured  or  entirely  hid  by  the 
drift  sheet.  In  the  “driftless  area’’  of 
Minnesota  they  are  very  numerous,  and 
can  be  traced  from  open  valle\'s,  in  which, 
perhaps,  streams  of  water  now  run,  but 
more  frecptently  dry,  up  to  their  com¬ 
mencements,  or  to  the  points  at  which 
they  disappear  under  the  loam -sheet 
that  is  spread  over  that  area.  Even 
further,  they  are  traceable,  as  subterran¬ 
ean  old  valleys,  by  the  occasional  collaps¬ 
ing  of  the  loam,  sometimes  for  a  mile 
above  the  point  where  the  rock  bluffs 
become  invisible.  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  before  the  ice-age  the  surface  drain¬ 
age  reached  the  main  artery  of  flow, 
through  innumerable  tributary  rocky 
valleys.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the 
main  artery  itself  must  have  been  a  deep 
rock-cut  valley  excavated  to  the  lowest 
level.  Its  existence  can  be  shown  uj)  to 
and  beyond  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony, 
although  just  at  the  falls  its  course  is 
a  short  distance  further  west,  passing 
through  thecit3^of  Minneapolis  from  the 
mouth  of  Bassett’s  creek  to  the  Minne¬ 
sota  some  distance  above  Fort  Snelling. 
Within  the  drift  latitudes  its  distinctness 
becomes  less  and  less,  its  rock\’  outline 
more  and  more  hid  Iw  the  drift  deposits, 
its  width  narrower  and  narrower,  and 
its  depth  less  and  less;  at  last  it  is  lost, 
and  the  river  runs  in  a  mei'e  surface 
channel  excavated  in  the  latest  drift  de¬ 
posits  and  verv  rarclv  comes  in  contact 
with  the  rocks.  The  earliest  escarpments 
of  this  old  rivcrchannel  arc  most  remote 


from  the  present  river,  and  are  as  far  as 
10  or  even  20  miles  separate  from  each 
other.  The  most  evident  escarpment  no  w 
remaining  is  that  formed  by  the  Trenton- 
St.  Peter,  the  same  that  is  now  being 
wrought  out  by  the  recession  of  the  falls 
at  Minneapolis.  Rut  when  this  line  of 
bluffs  is  followed  southward  from  the  falls 
it  is  found  to  recede  further  and  further 
awa\"  from  the  river,  while  the  general 
strike  of  the  formations  concerned  re¬ 
mains  the  same.  The  depth  of  the  river 
below  the  top  of  the  bluffs  also  increases. 
Its  eastern  bluff  in  Wisconsin  is  man^- 
miles  from  its  western  bluff'  in  Minne¬ 
sota.  There  is  no  escaping  the  convic¬ 
tion  not  only  that  these  bluff's  were  once 
united  by  an  unbroken  sheet  of  Trenton 
limestone,  which  extended  from  one  to 
the  other,  but  that  the  principal  agent 
which  has  broken  it  down  and  carried  it 
awaj",  was  the  earh'  erosive  drainage  of 
the  Mississippi  riv^er.  This  action  was 
continued  upon  other  limestones  under¬ 
lying  the  Trenton -St.  Peter,  and  their 
cut  edges  can  beexamined  in  many  places 
on  both  sides  of  the  valley  in  the  suc¬ 
cessive  benches  which  they  form  In^  their 
greater  durability". 

Now  having  called  attention  to  one 
general  consideration  going  to  show  the 
great  age  of  the  Mississipjji  gorge  below 
Fort  Snelling,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  men¬ 
tion  the  location  of  the  moraines  of  the 
glacial  epoch  which  have  been  traced  out 
in  the  state,  so  far  as  they  cross  the 
Mississippi  valley.  The  earlier  moraine 
— that  of  the  first  glacial  epoch — has  not 
been  exactly  determined.  It  probaby  was 
veiw  indefinite,  and  was  also  so  far  car¬ 
ried  away"  by  the  accompanying  water 
that  its  debris  is  eff'ectually  hid  by  the 
loams  and  gravels  of  later  date,  viz : 
those  that  originated  from  the  second 
glacial  epoch.  It  would  be  found,  if  it 
exists  as  a  moraine,  outside  the  limits  ol 
the  state,  crossing  the  great  valley  in  the 
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neighborhood  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  The 
moraine  of  the  second  glacial  epoch 
crosses  the  Mississijrpi  river  in  the  lati¬ 
tude  of  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony,  involv¬ 
ing  in  its  action  on  the  river  the  interval 
between  the  falls  and  a  point  a  few  miles 
south  of  St.  Paul.  Now  it  is  observable 
that  at  all  iroints  south  of  FortSnelling, 
down  to  the  “driftless area,” the  ancient 
rock  bluffs  of  the  Mississippi  gorge  are 
covered  more  or  less,  and  are  sometimes 
altogether  hid  from  examination  for  sev¬ 
eral  miles  by  the  drift  which  was  the 
product  of  this  moraine,  or  by  the  gravel 
ten-aces  wdiich  were  formed  within  the 
old  gorge  by  washing  from  it.  It  is  the 
most  obvious  inference  that  the  gorge 
south  of  Fort  Snelling  existed  prior  to 
the  formation  of  the  moraine  and  prior 
to  the  spreading  on  the  uplaiad  of  the 
cotemporary  drift-sheet.  But  northward 
from  Fort  Snelling  the  rock-cut  gorge  is 
fresh,  and  there  is  one  cotemporar}-  sec¬ 
tion  including  both  the  rock-ctit  and  the 
overlying  drift.  In  other  words  it  is 
equally  obvious  that  the  drift-sheet  was 
spread  over  the  country  prior  to  the  ex¬ 
cavation  of  that  part  of  the  gorge  from 
Fort  Snelling  to  the  falls.  Again,  it  has 
been  discovered  bj"  deep  drillings  within 
the  gorge  that  south  from  Fort  Snelling 
there  is  a  very  deep  excavation — much 
deeper  than  the  present  river  ever  could 
have  made  (see  the  plate  of  sections) — 
now  filled  by  drift,  and  that  this  deep, 
old  gorge  extends  on  up  the  Minnesota 
valley  past  Fort  Snelling,  instead  of 
turning  at  Fort  Snelling  and  ascending 
the  present  Mississippi  valley.  There  is 
no  such  deep  excavation  in  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  gorge  above  Fort  Snelling,  but  it  is 
found  that  the  St.  Peter  sandrock  in 
which  it  is  cut  is  near  the  bottom  of  the 
river  all  the  way  up,  being  covered  only 
by  a  few  boulders  or  by  masses  of  Tren¬ 
ton  limestone  fallen  from  above  at  the 
time  the  falls  receded. 


Therefore,  quee  cum  ita  sint,  in  the 
familiar  words  of  Cicero’s  conclusions, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  measure  the  Miss¬ 
issippi  gorge  above  Fort  Snelling  and 
apph^  to  it  a  common  unit  expression  of 
the  rate  of  recession  to  deduce  the  time 
elapsed  since  the  last  glacial  epoch.  It 
was  in  1876  that  the  writer’s  attention 
was  first  given  to  this  problem,  and  his 
result,  which  was  published  in  1877,  (in 
the  fifth  annual  report  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  the  state),  differed  remarkably 
from  that  derived  from  a  similar  discus¬ 
sion  of  Niagara  falls,  in  bringing  the  gla¬ 
cial  epoch  so  near  the  present  that  its 
thousands  of  years  could  be  counted  on 
the  fingers.  Not  only  has  this  result 
been  accepted  by  all  American  geologists, 
but  it  has  been  followed  by  a  recalcula¬ 
tion  (b}^  Mr.  G.  K.  Gilbert)  of  the  reces¬ 
sion  of  the  falls  of  Niagara  in  the  light 
of  new  ideas  as  to  the  relation  of  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  that  gorge  to  the  different 
deposits  of  the  region.  This  new  calcula¬ 
tion  has  resulted  in  bringing  about  a  re¬ 
markable  agreement  with  the  date  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  writer  in  1876. 

The  steps  in  the  calculation  at  the 
falls  of  St.  Anthony  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  actual  distance  from  the 
angle  of  the  rock-bluff  at  Fort  Snelling 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Mississippi 
gorge  with  that  of  the  Minnesota,  is 
eight  miles  and  thirteen  hundi'ed  feet, 
determined  by  Prof.  W.  H.  Hoag. 

2.  The  rate  of  recession  per  year, 
based  on  a  careful  inspection  of  early 
descriptions  of  the  falls  from  the  date  of 
their  discovery  by  Hennepin  in  1680,  till 
1857,  is  5.53  feet.  This  is  the  average 
of  three  rates  found  by  three  different 
calculations. 

3.  The  time  required  for  the  falls  to 
recede  from  Fort  Snelling  to  the  point 
they  occupied  in  1857,  is,  thei'efore,  7,803 
years. 

Now  let  us  go  one  step  further.  Any 
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one  who  is  familiar  with  the  Ujjper  Miss- 
issi])pi  valley  from  Minneapolis  to  Hast¬ 
ings  will  have  notieed  that  the  river 
ehannel,  while  in  general  maintaining  a 
south-southeast  eourse  between  those 
eities  yet  makes  two  turns  at  right  an¬ 
gles,  one  being  at  Ft.  Snelling  where  the 
Alississippi  united  with  the  old  gorge  of 
the  Minnesota  in  eonsequence  of,  and  eo- 
temporary  with,  the  disturbing  aetion 
of  the  seeond  glaeial  epoeh,  and  the 
other  in  the  easteni  suburbs  of  St.  Paul, 
where  it  seems  to  be  shut  out  of  its 
northeastwai'd  eourse  by  the  presenee  of 
Dayton’s  bluff.  Prior  to  the  second  gla¬ 
cial  epoch,  and  at  least  since  the  fii'st  (as 
commonly  recognized),  the  Alississippi 
river  turned  westward  at  the  mouth  of 
Bassett’s  creek  where  a  rock-cut  gorge, 
now  filled  with  drift,  can  be  traced  up 
the  valle3'  to  the  valle\'  of  lakes  Calhoun 
and  Harriet,  extending  southward  to¬ 
ward  the  mouth  of  Nine-Mile  creek. 
From  this  old  valley'  the  Mississippi  was 
crowded  eastward  to  its  present  posit¬ 
ion  bj'  the  second  glacial  epoch.  But  it 
seems  reasonable  to  suppose  the  ancestral 
course  of  the  river,  prior  to  the  disturb¬ 
ance  that  was  introduced  b3'  the  glacial 
epochs,  had  alread3'  made  for  itself  a 
gorge  through  Trenton-St.  Peter  forma¬ 
tions  from,  sa3',  the  mouth  of  Rice  creek, 
where  it  first  encountered  that  obstruc¬ 
tion,  to  Da3'ton’s  bluff,  and  it  is  hence 
reasonable  to  anticipate  the  existence  of 
a  gorge  that  antedated  even  the  Bassett’s 
creek -Calhoun -Harriet  got'ge.  Again, 
an3'  one  familiar  with  the  Mississippi 
river  about  St.  Paul  will  have  noticed 
that  there  is  a  great  increase  in  the 
width  of  the  gorge  immediate^  south  of 
St.  Paul,  which  is  in  a  measure  compar¬ 
able  with  that  which  occurs  at  Fort 
Snelling.  In  other  words  the  angle  made 
at  Dayton’s  bluff  appears  to  be  due  to 
the  entrance  of  the  river  there  also  upon 
a  still  older  gorge  than  that  between 
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Fort  Snelling  and  St.  Paul,  and  one 
which  la3"  athwart  its  northeastward 
direction  of  flow,  and  which  compelled 
it  to  turn  aburpth'  southeastward.  The 
existence  of  this  right  angle,  in  the  light 
of  the  explanation  which  has  been  given 
of  that  at  Foi't  Snelling,  and  the  widen¬ 
ing  of  the  valle3'  southward  from  Dav- 
ton’s  bluft'  are  very  significant  features. 
If  such  old  valley  was  excavated  bv  the 
river  prior  to  the  first  glacial  epoch  it 
can  be  sui)posed  to  have  been  occupied 
Iw  it  since  the  time  the  Lower  Silurian 
strata  (the  Ti'enton  and  the  Hudson 
River)  first  rose  above  the  ocean  so  as 
to  make  an  addition  to  the  diw  land  of 
the  state  requiring  avemtes  of  surface 
drainage. 

Now  it  is  a  fact  that  the  course  of  the 
river  gorge  below  Dayton’s  bluff,  if  ex¬ 
tended  northerU'  in  the  same  direction, 
wordd  pass  through  a  region  in  Ramse3' 
count3'  which  has  eveiw  appearance  of 
containing  such  a  pre-glacial  gorge.  It 
first  enters  upon  a  rolling  morainic  tract, 
in  northern  St.  Paul,  in  some  of  the  de¬ 
pressions  of  which  there  is  more  than  an 
intimation  that  the  Trenton  limestone 
is  not  there  in  situ ;  it  emerges  north¬ 
ward  in  a  low  area  which  is  known  to 
be  underlain  simpl3"  1)3"  the  St.  Peter 
sandstone,  and  which  is  drained  north¬ 
erly  1)3"  a  stream  to  the  present  Missis¬ 
sippi.  Lakes  McCarron,  Johannah,  and 
Long  ai'e  in  the  line  of  this  depression. 
SoLithwardh'  Rice  ci'eek  runs  to  St.  Paul 
draining  its  southern  portion,  and  north- 
wardb"  Rice  creek  drains  its  northern 
portion,  entering  the  ])resent  Mississippi 
near  Fridle3'.  Here  is  the  eonq)lementarv 
phenomenon,  wrought  out  in  nature,  so 
far  as  can  be  judged  from  all  the  facts 
we  possess,  confirmatoi'y  of  the  hvpoth- 
esis  that  the  Mississippi  river  orginallv 
flowed  direeth"  from  the  vieinit3'  of  I'rid- 
ley  to  the  great  gorge  at  and  below  Day- 
ton’s  bluff. 
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What  do  we  have  then?  It  appears 
to  aifbrd  us  a  record  of  the  river  between 
the  two  great  glacial  epochs.  That  is 
to  say,  the  river  Mississippi  or  the 
river  Mastodon,  should  it  be  named 
from  the  inhabitant  of  the  country  who 
may  have  witnessed  the  scene,  was  di¬ 
verted  from  its  original  channel  b}^  the 
on-coming  of  the  first  glacial  epoch,  and 
was  compelled  to  take  a  more  westerly 
course  through  the  Bassett’s  creek-Cal- 
houn-Harriet  fiassage,  the  Minnesota 
itself,  likewise  embroiled  in  the  events  of 
that  da}^  being  buried  in  its  lower 
reaches  and  finding  its  easiest  exit  from 
Mankato  northeastwardly  by  way  of 
the  Cannon  valley  to  the  Mississippi 
river  in  Goodhue  county  or  perhaps 
southward  to  the  Des  Moines  into  Iowa. 
Finally  the  two  rivers,  jointlj^,  the  ice 
having  receded  sufficiently,  were  allowed 
to  take  their  easiest  and  natural  descent 
to  the  Mississippi  river,  and  were  precip¬ 
itated  over  the  limestone  brink  opposite 
Dayton’s  bluff  into  the  pre-glacial  gorge. 
Here  began  a  fall  which  we  shall  have  to 
invent  a  name  for,  and  which  receded  up 
stream  past  St.  Paul  to  the  point  in  the 
Minnesota  valley  above  Fort  Snelling  at 
which  the  Trenton  limestone  ceases,  or 
where  the  then  Mississippi  reached  the 
then  Minnesota.  This  recession  took 
place  in  “interglacial”  time,  but  whether 
it  occupied  all  of  “interglacial”  time  we 
cannot  say.  The  distance  these  falls 
must  have  receded  was  about  fifteen 
miles.  The  conditions  which  governed 
the  rate  of  recession,  so  far  as  they  per¬ 
tain  to  the  rocky  structure,  are  the  same 
as  those  which  governed  the  recession  of 
the  present  falls  from  Fort  Snelling  to 
their  pi'esent  site.  But  those  that  per¬ 
tain  to  the  river  itself  were  diffei'ent. 
Thus,  as  the  river  was  probably  larger 
the  recession  would  have  been  faster.* 


*See  Mr.  TT.  S.  Grant’s  discussion  of  the  abandoned  gorge  of  tlie 
Mississii>i>i  near  Minneliahu.  American  Geologist,  Vol.  15,  page 5. 


The  river  may  have  been  twice  as  large 
as  the  Mississippi  above  Fort  Snelling, 
but  that  would  not  have  reduced  the 
time  by  one-half.  The  distance  is  nearly 
twice  greater.  Pet'haps  the  greater  dis¬ 
tance  would  more  than  balance  the 
greater  size  of  the  I'iver,  in  reaching  an 
estimate  of  the  time  needed  for  such 
recession.  At  any  rate  we  maj-  say  that 
the  timethat  elapsed  between  theglacial 
epochs,  so  far  as  it  is  expressed  by  this 
factor  in  the  problem,  coidd  not  have 
been  much  less  than  ten  thousand  3'ears. 
Such  an  interval  of  time,  judging  from 
the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
face  of  the  country-  since  the  date  of  the 
last  glacial  epoch,  would  have  witnessed 
something  more  than  simply  a  tempor¬ 
ary"  and  local  retreat  of  the  ice-border, 
such  as  has  been  supposed  by  some  geo¬ 
logists  to  have  taken  place,  followed  by 
greater  rigor  of  cold  sufficient  to  “push 
out”  or  “push  up  ”  the  moraines  that 
have  been  widely"  referred  to  the  second 
glacial  epoch.  Such  an  interval  of  time 
would  have  allowed  of  the  occupancy  of 
the  country"  by  plants  and  animals,  in¬ 
cluding  man,  and  may  have  been  the 
prime  epoch,  in  all  essential  conditions, 
for  the  flourishing  of  the  Mastodon,  the 
Castoroides,  the  Megalonyx,  and  the 
hairy  elephant. 

As  to  the  I'olume  of  water  in  the 
Mississippi  and  its  source,  it  will  be  seen 
from  the  foregoing  discussion,  that  it  is  a 
variable  stream.  The  present  is  only  a 
moment  in  the  long  history  it  has  passed 
through,  and  although  it  appears  to 
be  nearly  uniform  and  permanent  since 
post-glacial  time  began  it  had  been  first 
dried  and  perhaps  exhausted  by  the  sea¬ 
sons  and  suns  of  Carboniferous  and 
Mesozoic  time,  and  again  flooded  by  the 
excessive  precipitation  of  the  successive 
glacial  epochs.  Of  the  exsiccated  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  land  we  have  no  reliable 
data,  since  they  were  obliterated  by  the 
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later  flooded  stages.  But  of  the  late  high 
water  stages  of  the  river  there  remain 
the  terraces  which  border  the  valley — un¬ 
impeachable  witnesses  of  its  greater 
power,  as  well  as  records  bj'  which  the 
dates  and  successive  events  of  its  later 
history  may  be  deciphered. 

We  shall  enter  here  but  briefly  on  still 
more  remote  epochs  of  the  histor3"  of  the 
great  Mississippi.  Two  other  distinct 
stages  in  this  histoiw  can  be  made  out, 
and  their  boundaries  defined  by  grand 
geologic  movements,  anterior  to  an\"- 
thing  here  related,  but  their  scene  of 
action  is  largely  beyond  the  limits  of 
Minnesota,  as  are  also  the  physical  fea¬ 
tures  b\"  which  they  are  indicated. 

Of  the  water  stages  of  its  earlier  his¬ 
tory  we  have  only  general  indications 
based  on  the  geology  of  the  region,  for 
making  some  estimates.  The  great 
changes  in  the  drainage  conditions  of 
the  upper  Mississippi  country  in  pre¬ 
glacial  time  are  marked  off  by  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  its  older  rocks.  Missing  forma¬ 
tions  imply  dry  land.  Non-conformities 
imply  resubmergence  of  land  which  had 
been  dry,  or  rapid  emergence.  The  ear¬ 
liest  landmarks  which  pointed  toward 
the  then  future  valle}'  of  the  Mississippi 
are  the  Archfean  highlands,  which  were 
lifted  above  the  ocean  in  northern  Wis¬ 
consin,  on  one  side,  and  the  Archaean 
highlands,  which  rose  in  central  and 
northern  Minnesota,  on  the  other.  The 
ocean  still  rolled  between,  but  in  the 
form  of  an  embayment,  and  in  this  em- 
bayment  wei'e  deposited  the  sediments  of 
Taconic,  or  primordial  time,  occupying  a 
vast  period.  These  primordial  sediments 
form  strata  which  lie  non-comformable 
on  the  Archaean  all  about  that  old  em- 
baytnent.  It  woidd  seem  that  this  em¬ 
bayment  had  a  narrow  connection  with 
the  broad  Atlantic  eastward  from  Wis¬ 
consin  and  northern  Michigan  through 
the  region  where  now  lake  Superior  lies, 


for  similar  geological  relations  subsist 
along  the  entire  old  Archaean  shore-line 
from  Alinnesota  through  Canada  to  New 
Brunswick.  There  were  islands  near  the 
Archaean  shore,  consisting  of  the  same 
kinds  of  rocks  as  the  main  land.  One 
was  in  northern  Michigan,  several  were 
in  the  region  north  from  lake  Huron,  one 
was  probably  in  the  Adirondack  region 
and  others  were  in  New  England. 

At  the  close  of  Taconic  time  there 
was  a  large  addition  to  the  dr\"  land  by 
the  upheaval  of  the  Taconic  rocks,  and 
the  breaking  of  the  Taconic  strata  by 
the  compressive  forces  existing  within 
the  earth’s  crust.  This  narrowed  the 
Minnesota  embayment,  but  did  not  3'et 
shut  it  off  from  the  connection  through 
the  valle\"  of  lake  Superior.  It  must 
however  have  given  more  size  and  length 
to  any  small  streams  which  flowed  from 
the  Archiean  highlands  on  either  side. 
Some  one  of  those  streams  from  the  west 
must  be  considered  the  infantile  “cradled 
Hercules,”  the  primordial  embr^’o  of  the 
father  of  waters.  Where  it  was  located 
we  know  not,  except  that  its  source  was 
on  the  Archaean  area  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  state  and  its  waters  entered 
the  narrow  oceanic  channel,  which  still 
united  the  Lake  Superior  basin  with  the 
ocean  through  the  valley  of  theSt.  Croix. 
This  oceanic  expanse  widened  out  south¬ 
ward.  Its  narrowest  place  was  some¬ 
what  north  of  the  mouth  of  Snake  River. 
The  Mississippi  must  hence  have  been  lo¬ 
cated  further  west.  It  probabh'  joined 
the  post-Taconic  ocean  somewhere  be¬ 
tween  Anoka  and  St.  Cloud. 

GradualW  the  oceanic  dei)ths,  about 
the  shores  of  that  earh'  continental 
nucleus,  became  filled  with  still  later 
sediments — the  materials  of  the  Cam¬ 
brian  strata — and  in  the  rijiencss  of  time 
another  conviilsion  brought  them  to  the 
surface  and  added  larger  areas  to  the 
drainage  basin  of  the  infant  Mississii)pi. 
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This  change  is  also  marked  in  the  geo¬ 
graphical  distribution  of  the  Cambrian 
rocks.  Then  the  Trenton  and  Hudson 
River  formations  gave  their  increments 
to  the  dryland,  thus  nearly  completing 
the  bounds  of  the  state  of  Minnesota,  as 
well  as  adding  large  areas  in  Wisconsin 
and  Iowa.  With  this  last  land-birth  the 
Mississippi  fairly  assumed  fluvial  dimen¬ 
sions.  It  rose  somewhere  in  northern 
Minnesota,  probably  not  manr"  miles 
from  the  spot  now  occupied  by  lake 
Itasca,  and  passing  southwardly  sur¬ 
mounted  thedater  and  later  formations  ; 
first  the  Taconic.then  the  Cambrian  and 
lastlvthe  Lower  Silurian  (Trenton-Hud- 
son  River)  strata,  and  it  began  at  once 
the  excavation  of  the  great  gorge  which 
it  has  occupied,  with  local  and  non-im- 
portant  exceptions,  till  the  pi'esent.  Its 
mouth  then  was  about  where  Dubuque 
is  situated  now,  and  all  the  lower  reaches 
of  the  valley  were  yet  concealed  in  the 
wide  spread  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  or 
in  that  slowly  narrowing  enclosure  which 
was  finalh^  reduced,  by  a  repetition  of 
such  changes,  to  what  is  now  known  as 
the  gulf  of  Mexico. 

Now,  having  seen  the  Mississippi 
fairly  latmched  as  the  principal  stream  of 
the  continent,  we  can  safely  say  that  it 
unquestionably  maintained  that  rank 
throitghout  its  subsequent  history,  and 
we  will  revert  to  some  events  which 
must  have  influenced  its  size  from  time 
to  time  within  Minnesota. 

With  every  inci'ease  of  the  area  to  be 
drained  the  volume  of  dischai'ge  at  its 
mouth  must  have  been  increased.  If  the 
annual  rainfall  varied,  of  course  its 
fluctuations  were  modified  by  that  ele¬ 
ment  also.  All  through  Upper  Silurian, 
Devonian,  Carboniferous  and  the  first 
part  of  Mesozoic  time,  Minnesota  may 
be  supposed  to  have  been  drr'  land,  sub¬ 
ject  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  surface  deeay 
and  erosion,  as  well  as  faunal  and  veg¬ 


etal  habitation  which  the  land  areas 
suffered  in  that  immense  lapse  of  time. 
We  know  little  or  nothing  of  land 
animals  or  land  plants  till  Alesozoietime. 
Some  of  the  articulates  began  to  inhabit 
the  air  in  Carboniferous  time,  and  some 
of  the  vertebrates  in  Mesozoic  time. 
They  basked  in  the  sunshine  on  the 
Archaean  hillsides,  or  were  sheltered  from 
the  tempest  by  forests  of  endogenous 
trees,  and  fed  on  the  foliage  and  fruits  of 
cryptogamous  mosses  or  lichens.  Occa¬ 
sionally  one’s  carcass  has  been  preserved 
b3^  being  buried  in  the  sediments  of  the 
neighboring  ocean,  but  in  all  that  vast 
interrml  of  time  we  have  but  the  merest 
intimation  of  the  condition  of  Minne¬ 
sota.  That  the  Mississippi  existed 
through  it  all  we  are  obliged  to  admit, 
or  else  to  deny  the  constancy  of  nature 
and  impeach  the  established  principles  of 
geological  and  meteorological  science.  It 
must  have  excavated  a  deep  channel  in 
the  land,  and  its  waterfalls,  if  it  could 
have  had  any,  must  have  been  carried 
back  to  the  uppermost  limits  of  the 
strata  forming  them  long  before  that 
immense  lapse  of  time  terminated.  It 
must  then  have  had  at  the  last  a  steady 
and  direct  descent  through  a  very  tin  iform 
channel  from  its  source  to  its  mouth,  and 
all  its  tributaries  must  have  manifested 
the  same  eharacters. 

Near  the  close  of  Tertiary  time,  and 
continuing  on  into  Pleistocene  time 
momentous  changes  took  place  in  North 
America,  affecting  the  physical  conditions 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  were  fatal  to 
the  most  of  the  larger  animals.  Volcanic 
eruptions,  upheaval  of  mountain  ranges, 
precipitation  of  copious  rains,  and  in 
northeastern  North  America  the  accum¬ 
ulation  of  vast  ice-fields,  which  at  length 
began  to  move  as  glaciers  over  the 
country  to  the  south,  bi'inging  destruc¬ 
tion  to  former  forests,  and  compelling 
the  southward  migration  or  the  annihi- 
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lation  of  the  characteristic  farina  and 
flora  —  these  events  must  have  added 
materially  to  the  volume  and  erosive 
power  of  the  Mississippi.  Throughout 
the  first  ice  epoch  the  entire  state  was 
held  in  the  grip  of  a  long  and  terrible 
winter,  and  the  Mississippi  existed  only 
at  a  latitude  south  of  where  the  ice-sheet 
extended.  In  the  interglacial  epoch  the 
forests  and  the  exiled  fauna  returned,  to 
a  lai'ge  extent,  and  flourished  through  a 
long,  moist  and  genial  summer.  Through 
this  interval  the  Mastodon,  and  the 
Mammoth,  the  Megalonyx  and  the  Cas- 
toroides  were  co-inhabitants  of  Minne¬ 
sota.  The  river  occupied  at  least  a  part 
of  this  time  in  dealing  out  its  gorge  and 
in  driving  a  bore  through  the  rocks  from 
the  old  Minnesota  valley,  above  Fort 
Snelling,  to  the  mouth  of  Bassett’s  creek 
— an  interglacial  recession  of  the  Falls  of 
St.  Anthony. 

Again  the  ice  returned  from  the  north¬ 
west,  but  this  time  with  much  less 
thickness  and  with  less  dui'ation  and  less 
severity  of  cold.  This  time  it  barely  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  latitude  of  St.  Paul,butas 
an  agent  in  disturbing  the  river  at  the 
falls  of  St.  Anthony  it  was  ecpially  pow¬ 
erful.  It  drove  the  river  from  its  inter¬ 
glacial  gorge  into  its  present  position, 
and  during  the  continuance  of  the  ice- 
invasion  the  river  below  St.  Paul  was 
swollen  to  giant  proportions.  At  the 
same  time  the  ice  supplied  the  gravel 
which  now  composes  the  terraces  and 
gravel  plains.  This  was  rapidly  spread 
wherever  the  almost  ubiquitous  torrents 
of  the  dissolving  ice  could  carry  it. 
Probably  within  Hennepin  county,  dur¬ 
ing  the  continuance  of  this  epoch  in  its 
severity,  the  volume  of  the  river  at  Min¬ 
neapolis  was  reduced  to  almost  or  quite 
the  condition  in  which  it  was  during  the 
former  ice-age,  but  on  the  removal  of  the 
ice-border  some  miles  further  north  the 
Mississippi  rOvSe  in  all  its  splendor,  carry¬ 


ing  a  vast  flood  of  cold  and  muddy 
water.  This  high  stage  continued,  aug¬ 
mented  at  Fort  Snelling  by  the  swollen 
Minnesota,  until  the  retreat  of  the  ice 
from  the  state,  and  till  the  outlet  of  lake 
Agassiz  was  opened  up  to  discharge  the 
waters  of  the  Red  river  valle}-  toward 
the  north.  The  Mississippi  then  acquired 
very  nearly  the  stage  which  it  has  at  the 
present  time,  and  began  the  excavation 
of  the  post-glacial  gorge  which  extends 
from  the  falls  of  St.  Anthonv  to  Fort 
Snelling. 

The  accompanying  plates  exhibit  some 
of  the  data  upon  which  this  history  is 
based.  The3'show  seven  profile  sections 
across  the  Mississippi  River  between 
Shingle  creek,  which  is  in  the  northern 
suburbs  of  Minneapolis,  and  Lake  Citv, 
which  is  seventj'-five  miles  below  Min¬ 
neapolis.  They  are  drawn  to  the  same 
scale,  except  figure  3,  in  plate  2,  which 
has  a  reduced  horizontal  scale  in  order 
to  embrace  the  bluff  of  the  Trenton-St. 
Peter,  twelve  miles  west  from  the  Miss¬ 
issippi  at  Lake  City.  Throughout  this 
whole  distance  the  rocks  all  lie  practi¬ 
cally  horizontal,  and  they  maintain  the 
same  attitude  both  east  and  west  from 
the  river  for  man}'  miles.  It  is  plain, 
therefore,  that  the\'  once  extended  all 
over  the  area  considered,  and  that  the 
valleys  have  been  cut  down  into  and 
through  the  strata  b}'  a  long  period  of 
atmospheric  exposure  and  fluvial  erosion . 

These  plates  show  tlie  changes  which 
the  gorge  of  the  Mississippi  takes  on  be¬ 
tween  Alinneapolis  and  Lake  City,  and 
also  exhibit  the  var^dng  relation  of  the 
drift  to  the  rock  bluffs,  as  modified  bv 
the  two  principal  epochs  of  glaciation. 
Above  the  falls  of  St.  Anthoiu'  the  inter¬ 
glacial  channel,  from  which  the  river  is 
diverted  at  the  mouth  of  Bassett’s 
creek,  is  filled  with  a  fine  brick-cla}’, 
which  dates  at  least  from  interglacial 
time,  for  the  iqiper  portion  of  the  chqv 
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shows  the  effect  of  i^ressure  and  disturb¬ 
ance  due  to  the  ice  of  the  last  glacial 
epoch.  This  clay-filled  channel  extends, 
by  way  of  Bassett’s  creek  and  lakes 
Calhoun  and  Harriet,  as  explained  in 
the  text,  to  the  Minnesota  valley.  It 
thence  ascends  to  Chaska  and  Carver, 
and  descends  to  and  below  St.  Paul, 
showing  an  uninterrupted  channel  of 
uniform  characters,  all  dating  at  least 
from  interglacial  time.  Just  below  St. 
Paul,  and  at  the  mouth  of  Bassett’s 
creek  at  Minneapolis,  are  two  great 
changes  in  the  aspects  of  the  Mississippi’s 
channel.  They  are,  however,  changes 
in  contrary  directions.  The  lower  point 


exhibits  in  descending  the  river  an  abrupt 
transition  to  greater  age,  and  the  upper 
takes  on  the  characters  of  youth.  In 
other  words  the  lower  change  indicates 
the  point  of  entrance  upon  the  pre-glacial 
channel,  and  the  upper  change  indicates 
the  entrance  of  the  river  upon  its  post¬ 
glacial  erosion,  within  which  last  period 
the  falls  of  St.  Anthon}"  have  receded 
from  Fort  Snelling  to  Minneapolis. 

The  varying  relation  of  the  river  to 
its  present  and  past  channels,  and  to  the 
glacial  epochs,  is  an  interesting  topic  for 
study,  but  its  full  presentation  cannot 
be  attempted  here.  It  should  constitute 
a  chapter  by  itself 
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CHAPTER  YU. 


PIONEER  LIFE  IN  MINNEAPOLIS.— FROM  A  WOMAN’S  STANDPOINT. 


Though  St.  Anthony  in  1850  was  a 
dull  little  town,  3^et  it  had  its  incidents 
and  diversions  in  which  all  its  citizens 
felt  a  eominon  interest.  Brought  to¬ 
gether  from  different  States,  East  and 
South,  strangers  to  each  other,  and  of 
widely  var\dng  types  and  conditions,  it 
would  not  have  been  strange  if  a  3’ear 
or  two  at  least  had  been  neeessarj'  to 
blend  the  uncongenial  elements  into 
social  sympathy".  But  a  brief  period  of 
winter  experience  served  the  purpose 
effectualh". 

There  were  no  railway's,  no  telegraph, 
and  the  Mississippi,  its  onl\^  medium  of 
conneetion  with  the  outside  world,  was 
a  drearv",  trackless  barrier  of  ice  and 
snow.  New  Englanders,  in  their  airy 
houses,  hastih'  built  of  unseasoned  lum¬ 
ber,  could  but  sigh  for  their  comfortable 
old  homes,  and  diseonsolateW  compare 
the  scanty'  larder  of  the  new  land  with 
the  ro^ml  one  left  far  behind. 

Pilgi'ims  from  “fair  Manhada’s  sea¬ 
girt-isle,”  could  not  fail  of  heart-aching, 
memories  of  the  bus\'  life  of  the  great 
eit}" — its  churehes,  libraries,  art  galleries, 
theatres  and  operas — an  especial  aggra¬ 
vation  in  the  fact  that  at  that  very  time, 
in  Castle  Garden,  Jennj'  Lind  was  en¬ 
trancing  thousands  with  her  divine  gift 
of  song.  Farmers  from  the  Ohio  vallet', 
whose  prescient  ej^es  had  discovered 
future  vast  wheat  fields  in  the  fertile  soil 
of  Minnesota,  could  be  forgiven  if,  when 
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the  mercurt'  went  down  to  30°  below 
zero,  their  hearts  failed  them,  and  thet^ 
were  homesick  for  the  more  genial  cli¬ 
mate  and  fairer  homes  down  b\'  the 
“  Beautiful  River.” 

But  all  had  brave  hearts  and,  moved 
b\"  kind  svmpathies,  the\'  joined  efforts 
to  make  the  most  of  their  scant\^  re¬ 
sources,  and  to  render  their  isolated 
societ\^  as  cheerful  as  possible.  Books, 
magazines  and  newspapers  were  not 
lacking.  Harper’s  Monthly,  then  in  its 
infancy,  found  its  waj"  to  them,  and  the 
few  copies  taken  in  the  town  went  from 
house  to  house,  as  welcome  and  delight¬ 
ful  a  guest  then  as  it  has  ever  been  in  all 
the  long  3"ears  since.  A  solitar3’  cop3'  of 
Alorris’  and  Willis’  charming  Home 
Journal  {oWowed  a  New  York  subscriber, 
with  its  weekh’  feast  of  bright  and  good 
things,  and  perhaps  the  two  dear  old 
poets  were  never  read  with  keener  de¬ 
light  and  appreeiation  than  1)3'  their 
loving  admirers  here  at  that  time. 

One  bright  da3'  something  wonderful 
happened.  Bv  the  weekh'  mail  a  huge 
packet  came,  out  of  which  emerged 
David  Copperfield.  “Dickens’  new  novel 
has  come,”  flew  from  lip  to  lip,  and 
never  book  received  a  brighter  or 
warmer  welcome.  It  went  the  rounds, 
and,  by  the  time  “  the  ice  went  out,”  the 
book  was  literally  worn  to  rags. 

A  13'ceum  was  instituted  which  helped 
much  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the 
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winter.  It  proYided  a  course  of  lectures, 
all  by  home  talent,  that  were  quite  as 
good  as  the  average  of  like  efforts  in 
other  places.  The\"  were  given  b}"  Revs. 
Neil,  Brown  and  Secombe,  and  lawN’ers 
North,  Hubbard  and  Atwater.  Mr. 
Brown  came  to  grief,  however.  His  sub¬ 
ject  w’as  “Reading  and  Books,”  and  in 
his  list  of  condemned  fiction  he  included 
“  Martin  Chuzzlewit.”  Life  was  made  a 
burden  to  him  for  many  days,  until  he 
finally  confessed  that  he  had  never  read 
a  word  of  it,  and  his  ear  only  had  been 
caught  be  the  absurd  name.  After  each 
lecture  a  paper,  made  vip  by  the  ladies, 
was  read,  which  gave  great  satisfaction. 

If  material  hnmanit\"  had  been  half 
as  well  pro\fided  for  as  the  intellectual, 
there  would  have  been  small  cause  of 
complaint.  .  But  a  glance  at  the  stock 
laid  in  for  the  winter  was  rather  appall¬ 
ing.  The  piece  de  resistance  was  a  huge 
cask  of  Chicago  salt  pork.  This  was 
supplemented  b\'  stacks  of  dr\'  codfish, 
kits  of  mackerel,  white  beans,  with  per¬ 
haps  a  small  svipph^  of  dried  beef  by 
way  of  luxtir3\  Flour  and  corn  meal, 
coffee  and  tea,  completed  the  list,  except 
in  the  case  of  the  few  luck\’  families  who 
had  come  out  earl\'  enough  in  the  spring 
to  make  a  garden  and  raise  their  own 
vegetables.  No  eggs  were  to  be  had 
and  almost  no  milk.  One  hostess 
whose  guests  unreasonabh’  insisted  on 
milk  for  their  coffee,  'did  succeed  in  secur¬ 
ing  three  quarts  a  week  at  fift\’  cents  a 
quart. 

Before  the  river  closed  there  had  been 
occasionalh'  a  small  supph-  of  fresh  beef, 
and  thoughtful  hotise wives  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  opportunit\'  to  prepare  a 
supph'  of  mince  meat  for  the  winter,  but 
nothing  fresh  appeared  again  till  about 
the  last  of  Februarrq  when  a  venture¬ 
some  trader  drove  up  from  La  Crosse 
with  a  sledge  load  of  fresh  pork,  sausage 
and  venison,  which  was,  perhaps,  as 


warmly  welcomed  as  “David  Copper- 
field  ”  had  been.  But  there  were  wearr' 
weeks  when  one  loathed  the  sight  of 
boiled  salt  pork. 

xVfter  all,  there  were  compensations. 
In  the  first  place,  no  language  can  do 
justice  to  the  rare  purity  and  beauty  of 
the  climate.  The  months  of  October 
and  November  were  one  long,  exquisite 
Indian  summer  with  scarcelj'  a  cloud  in 
the  sk\' — rain  nearlj'  alwaj'S  falling  in 
the  night — the  air  mild,  soft  and  deli¬ 
cious.  In.  a  little  garden  on  Nicollet 
Island  surrounded  b3^  great  maple  trees, 
amid  the  brush  and  stumps,  squash 
vines  were  still  green  during  the  first 
part  of  November,  and  beets,  turnips 
and  cabbages  were  daih’  taken  from  the 
garden.  But  in  the  first  week  in  Decem¬ 
ber  winter  came  with  a  vengence,  the 
mercurv  going  down  to  30°  below  zero. 
The  onU'  means  of  passage  from  the 
islands  to  the  main  land  had  been  by  a 
“dugout,”  an  imp  of  a  boat  that  ma- 
licioush'  turned  over  on  the  slightest 
provocation,  but  which  had  recenth' 
been  honored  b3’  carr3-ing  Frederica 
Bremer  across — a  nervous,  timid  woman 
who  could  hardh'  be  persuaded  to  enter 
the  nast3'  little  rocking  boat. 

One  night  of  30°  below  zero  tempera¬ 
ture  closed  narfigation,  but  with  ice  not 
strong  enough  to  travel  on.  The  result 
was  that  Colonel  Stevens  and  his  wife, 
the  onh'  inhabitants  on  the  west  side, 
were  completeh'  isolated,  the  Fort  Snell- 
ing  people  their  nearest  neighbors.  The 
residents  on  Nicollet  Island  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  ci'oss  on  the  floating  logs  in  the 
river,  a  precarious  and  dangerovis  under¬ 
taking,  of  which  there  was  ample  proof 
on  the  first  trial.  One  of  the  gentlemen 
stepf)ing  incautiously  on  a  slippery  log, 
it  turned  over,  and  in  a  second  he  was 
out  of  sight  under  a  mass  of  logs  and 
ice.  He  was  fortunateh'  rescued,  but  be¬ 
fore  he  could  reach  the  nearest  house  his 
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garments  were  frozen  stifl',  and  he  was 
speechless  from  tlie  shock  and  chill. 

The  severe  cold,  with  frequent  snow 
storms,  conlinned  for  three  weeks,  and 
then  began  our  first  experience  of  the 
charm  of  a  Minnesota  winter.  The  sun 
came  forth  in  glorious  beauty,  and,  from 
just  before  Christmas  till  the  17th  of 
February,  ’51,  there  was  not  one  wholly 
cloudy  day,  and  this  without  melting 
the  snow  in  the  least  degree.  The  air, 
dry  and  with  no  wind,  was  indescrib¬ 
ably  exhilarating.  It  was  like  drinking 
champagne,  and  was  so  healthful  and 
invigorating  that  even  the  most  delicate 
women  could  take  out  of  door  exercise 
with  comfort  and  pleasure.  To  the 
active  and  vigorous,  with  such  a  sky 
overhead,  such  nectar  to  breathe,  and 
no  slush  under  foot,  walking  was  sim])l\’ 
blissful. 

During  January  an  extraordinary 
display  of  parhelia  occurred.  Four 
mock  suns  connected  by  an  arc  of  light 
surrounded  the  sun,  all  nearly  as  brill¬ 
iant  as  the  sun  itself,  and  continued  all 
day  for  two  successive  da^'S,  and  at 
night  the  full  moon  had  the  same  shining 
attendants.  Such  ‘'radiancw  of  glory  ” 
is  better  imagined  than  described. 

No  one  was  ill  that  winter — the  only 
resident  AI.  D.  having  gone  East  to  at¬ 
tend  lectures. 

The  little  old  school  house,  occupied 
by  all  denominations  in  turn,  was  well 
filled  each  Sunday  with  a  kindly,  genei'- 
ous  people,  unconseious  of  or  indifferent 
to  distinctions  of  sect  or  station.  Men 
not  3'et  emancipated  from  the  thraldom 
of  silk  hats,  kid  gloves  and  broadcloth 
overcoats,  found  themselves  “cheek  b}- 
jowl”  with  green  baize  blouses,  coon 
skin  caps,  buffalo  shoes  or  Indian  moc¬ 
casins;  ladies  in  furs,  feathers  and  vel¬ 
vets,  with  woollen  shawls,  ([  nil  ted  hoods 
and  knitted  mittens,  but  all  sociallv  on 
an  equality,  with  a  fine  independence 


most  becoming  to  the  courageous  men 
and  women  who  had  braved  the  venture 
of  founding  a  new  state  in  the  then  re¬ 
mote  West. 

An  amusing  incident  associated  with 
the  little  school  house  comes  to  mind. 
The  desk  or  ]ndi)it  was  placed  between 
the  two  entrances,  consecpienth'  the 
seats  faced  the  incoming  people.  A 
great  stove  stood  on  one  side  of  the  pul¬ 
pit,  creating  the  alternative  of  baking 
vou  if  von  sat  near  it,  or  of  freezing  3’ou 
if  more  remote.  On  one  ver}'  cold  Sun- 
da}'  a  lad\',  clad  in  fnrs,  came  in  late, 
finding  the  only  unoccupied  seat  quite 
near  to  the  stove,  and  she  almost  im¬ 
mediately  o])ened  the  door,  letting  in  a 
blast  of  air  of  20°  below  zero.  A  chill 
filled  the  room  in  a  few  moments,  when 
a  voung  woman  walked  up  the  aisle  and 
shut  the  door.  It  was  soon  o]jened 
again,  and  as  quickl  v  closed  Iw  the  same 
3’oung  person.  The  third  time  she  not 
onh’  closed  the  door,  but  braced  herself 
against  it,  and  remained  there  facing  the 
congregation  with  the  most  impertur¬ 
bable  coolness  till  the  end  of  the  service. 
Even  the  dignified  parson  found  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  preserve  his  gravit}’,  when  invol¬ 
untary  smiles  broke  out  on  eveiw  face. 

A  unique  feature  of  Sunda\'  was  long 
lines  of  clothes  hung  out  to  dr\'  in  al¬ 
most  eveiw  3’ard.  For  some  oecult  rea¬ 
son  the  time-honored  custom  of  doing 
the  family  wash  on  Monday  was 
changed,  and  Saturda}'  had  become  the 
festive  dav,  hence  the  Sunday  disjilav. 
The  articles  were  entirely  safe  from 
thieves,  if  there  had  been  anv  in  town, 
which  there  were  not,  for  they  were 
frozen  so  solidly  to  the  lines  that  an 
attenqit  to  remove  them  would  have 
resulted  in  ntter  destruction,  besides 
making  a  rattling  that  would  have 
awakened  Kij)  Van  Winkle  himself 

Thanksgiving  da}’  was  first  celebrat¬ 
ed  in  the  Territory  in  December  of  1850. 
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NovemiDer  passed  and  week  63'  week 
New  Englanders  looked  for  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  their  ancient  and  beloved 
festival,  but  even  the  sacred  last  Thurs- 
dav  went  by  without  it,  and  disma3^  and 
homesickness  filled" all  hearts.  Our  good 
Governor  must  have  been  of  Scotch  or 
Dutch  pedigi'ee  to  have  overlooked  a 
dutN'  of  such  importance;  but  at  last  a 
hint  was  given  him,  a  brief  proclama¬ 
tion  was  forthcoming,  and  the  da3’  dulv 
celebrated.  Divine  service  diftered  in  no 
wise  from  old  custom,  l)ut  when  it  came 
to  the  dinners  “what  a  falling  off  was 
there!”  Txirkev  and  goose  there  were 
none,  and  chicken  jDie  existed  onh'  in 
visions  of  past  Tlianksgivings.  Pump¬ 
kins  abounded,  but  alack !  there  were 
neither  milk  nor  eggs  to  “  furnish  forth  ” 
the  pies.  Some  ingenious  housewives 
made  pies  of  chopped  cranberries  and 
pumpkin  mixed,  but  ^vith  iudifterent  siic- 
cess.  However,  in  spite  of  these  di'aw- 
backs,  the  feasts  were  excellent,  as  well 
as  abundant,  as  the  following  menu 
testifies:  Stew  of  eove  03’sters,  “boiled 
dish,”  minus  the  eorned  beef,  but  with 
the  most  delicious  vegetables  ever  eaten. 
Baked  pork  and  beans  and  cranberries 
galore,  (the  largest  and  finest  ever  seen, 
onlv  ten  shillings  per  barrel.)  For  des¬ 
sert,  mince  and  cranberrv  pies,  cheese, 
nuts  and  coffee. 

The  St.  Charles  Hotel  was  opened  in 
the  autumn  of  ’50,  and  in  Januaiw,  ’51, 
a  great  house-warmingpart3wvas  given, 
to  which  was  bidden  ever3'  man,  woman 
and  child  in  the  town.  All  were  feasted 
with  the  open-handed  hospitalit3'  that 
has  ever  been  a  happ}^  eharacteristic  of 
this  cit3'.  The  viands  were  about  the 
same  as  on  Thanksgiving. 

The  guests  were  nearh'  all  3’oung 
people  in  ga3'  spirits,  and  the  noveltv  of 
customs,  differing  from  those  of  the 
East,  were  keenh'  enjo3'ed. 

Not  a  grey  head  was  to  be  seen  there. 


or  indeed  an3'  where,  and  grandparents 
were  almost  unknown.  There  was  one 
dear  old  grandma,  who,  in  a  few  months, 
became  great-grandma,  but,  bless  her, 
she  had  hardlv  a  gi'e3"  hair  in  her  head, 
and  she  was  as  bright  and  active  as  a 
woman  of  fort3'. 

An  Indian  scare  was  an  added  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  winter  of  ’51,  late  in  Febru- 
ar\'.  Through  the  neglect  or  fraud  of 
the  eontractor,  the  supplies  .for  the  In¬ 
dians  north  of  here  were  frozen  in  down 
the  river,  and  the  most  frightful  distress 
was  the  result — over  two  liundred  In¬ 
dians  frozen  and  starved  to  death.  The 
remainder, driven  to  desperation, threat¬ 
ened  vengeance  on  all  the  towns  on  the 
river,  and  much  alarm  prevailed.  But 
Chief  Hole-in-the-Da3',  a  stauneh  friend 
of  the  whites,  though  deeph'  incensed  bv 
the  wrongs  done  to  his  people,  kept 
them  in  check  until  he  could  visit  St. 
Paul  and  St.  Anthoii}'.  In  response  to 
his  appeal  generous  supplies  were  sent 
from  both  towns,  and  all  danger  of  hos¬ 
tilities  was  averted. 

The  Indians  were  alwa3's  aljout  the 
town,  and  were  friendh"  and  sociable  in 
their  ]5eculiarh'  quiet  wa}".  The\"  would 
enter  houses  without  the  least  eeremon3’', 
going  up  or  down  stairs  as  the  whim 
took  them,  and,  as  the3"  were  absoluteh" 
noiseless  in  their  movements,  the}'  often 
produced  alarming  surprises.  The}' 
rarely,  if  ever,  stole  anything,  but  they 
seemed  to  feel  a  sort  of  sly  satisfactioxi  if 
their  involuntary  hosts  were  frightened 
by  them.  I  was  not  a  bit  afraid  of 
■them,  having  been  from  childhood  fa¬ 
miliar  with  tlie  friendly  Oneidas  and 
Onoudagas,  but  it  was,  to  say  the  least, 
rather  startling,  to  turn  from  the  stove 
or  table  over  which  I  was  busy,  and  find 
one,  two  or  three  Indians  standing  be¬ 
fore  me,  when  I  had  not  heard  the  faint¬ 
est  footfall,  or  to  suddenly  encounter 
them  in  the  cellar,  or  walking  about  my 
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bedrooms  upstairs,  when  I  thought  I 
was  alone  in  the  house.  I  never  could 
quite  fathom  their  motives  for  visiting 
us  as  the3^  did.  The^^  would  not  speak 
English,  and  pretended  not  to  under¬ 
stand  it,  but  after  more  experience  of 
“their  tricks  and  their  manners,”  I  dis¬ 
covered  that  the\'  did  understand  more 
or  less  of  what  was  said  to  them.  I  do 
not  remember  that  the  men  ever  made 
gestures  for  gifts,  but  if  I  offered  them 
something  the^'  liked  thev  would  ac¬ 
knowledge  it  with  a  nod.  If  it  did  not 
please  them,  the^'  rejected  it  with  the 
coolest  grunt  of  disgust. 

The  squaws  would  sta\'  about  often 
till  invited  to  leave,  and  the\’  were  less 
modest  in  the  matter  of  begging.  The3" 
were  no  more  talkative  than  their  lords, 
but  would  put  their  fingers  on  anvthing 
the}'  wanted,  and  take  eagerh',  with 
evident  pleasure,  eveiwthing  offered  to 
them,  though  the\'  alwa\'s  liked  mone\' 
best.  Thev  had  things  to  sell,  such  as 
bead  work,  feathers,  baskets,  etc.,  and 
sonretimes  after  food  or  clothing  had 
been  given  them,  thev  would  offer  a 
prett}'  basket  in  return,  in  the  nicest 
manner,  always  giving  it  to  a  child  if 
one  were  present. 

They  seemed  to  look  at  A'oung  chil¬ 
dren  with  fond  admiration,  and  a  touch 
of  the  little  white  fingers  was  almost 
the  only  thing  that  woidd  kindle  a  smile 
on  the  grave,  dusky  faces. 

Our  3'ear  seemed  to  be  divided  into 
two  sessions  marked  b\'  two  epochs, 
viz;  when  “ the  river  closed,”  and  when 
“the  ice  went  out.”  Between  these, 
stretched  on  the  one  hand,  the  bright 
cold  winter,  when  we  were  shut  out 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and,  on  the 
other,  the  long  beautiful  summer  and 
autumn,  when  the  “  Lan"d-of-the-sk\'- 
.  tinted-water,”  was  one  of  the  loveliest 
of  the  earth.  Another  epoch  of  almost 
equal  significance  was  when  “the  logs 


came  down.”  The  success  of  “the 
drive”  meant  the  renewal  of  business, 
the  circxdation  of  monev,  and  the  pax’- 
ment  of  debts,  and  was  consec[uentl_v  a 
matter  of  universal  interest,  and  in  the 
spring  was  a])t  to  be  the  prominent 
topic  of  conversation.  It  is  interesting 
now  to  recall  how  the  river  then  domi¬ 
nated  the  town.  It  was  everything. 
Ever}'  enterjxrise  depended  for  its  vital¬ 
ity  on  what  the  river  could  do  for  it, 
what  it  could  bring  from  the  north  or 
from  the  south — in  other  words,  it  was 
the  great  artery  from  which  more  or  less 
remotely,  all  the  ramifications  of  busi¬ 
ness  drew  their  sustenance.  It  is  now 
fondly  interwoven  in  all  the  associations 
of  those  days. 

And  it  was  beautiful  in  that  early 
time — the  one  picturesque  feature  in  the 
fair  cpiiet  .landscape.  Only  those  who 
saw  it,  in  its  pristine  grace  and  loveli¬ 
ness,  before  man  had  laid  his  defacing 
hand  iqxon  it,  can  have  any  conception 
of  its  surpassing  charm.  Aly  first  view 
of  it  from  a  point  among  the  noble  oaks 
which  then  crowned  Cheever  Hill,  filled 
my  soul  with  delight,  and  imprinted  on 
my  memory  a  radiant  and  unfading  pic¬ 
ture.  On  the  right  hand  lay  the  modest 
little  village  of  St.  Anthony,  to  the  left 
stretched  the  broad  rolling  prairie,  now 
covered  by  the  city,  but  then  fair  with 
unbroken  turf  and  scattered  groves. 
Through  the  entire  middle  distance  from 
west  to  east,  flowed  the  bright  river, 
broad  and  ])lacid  in  the  background,  but 
abreast  of  Nicollet  Island,  which  lay  like 
a  gleaming  emerald  upon  its  bosom,  its 
watei's  began  to  flash  and  ripple  in  more 
and  tnore  swelling  waves  till,  when  Hen¬ 
nepin,  another  gem  of  an  island,  divided 
its  current,  it  flung  itself  over  the  [)reci- 
pice  to  form,  not  a  sublime  cataract,  but 
a  broad  and  most  beautiful  water-fall, 
characteristically  named  by  the  Indians 
Alinne-ra-ra,  “the  Smiling  Water,” 
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About  midwa}'  on  the  western  side 
stood  Spirit  Island,  a  picturesque  mass 
of  rock,  crowned  b\'  trees  and  luxuriant 
vines,  whose  comeliness  was  destro^’ed 
two  \'ears  later  by  an  avalanche  of  logs 
which  a  high  freshet  carried  over  the 
falls,  and  dashed  with  crushing  violence 
against  its  sides.  The  shallow  water 
curled  and  murmured  about  its  shore, 
and  then,  again  united  in  a  broad 
stream,  flowed  brightly  thence  in  toss¬ 
ing,  noisy  rapids,  on  its  journey  to  the 
sea.  Under  the  ra^'s  of  the  descending 
sun,  the  upper  river  shone  like  burnished 
silver,  while  in  the  rapids  the  dancing 
waves  sparkled  with  all  the  tints  of  the 
rainbow. 

The  shores  formed  an  appropriate 
setting  to  the  river.  ‘  The  low,  gracefid 
banks  above  the  falls,  with  their  park¬ 
like  swards  and  groves,  and  the  steep 
high  bluffs  below,  clothed  with  trees  and 
vines  gorgeous  in  autumn  coloring,  were 
equally  beautiful.  Be3’ond  the  low  hills 
in  the  far  background  the  setting  sun 
painted  the  western  sk^'  with  streaming 
ravs  of  gold,  flame  and  purple,  while 
Indian  summer  spread  its  pale,  violet 
haze  over  land,  river  and  skv,  softening 
and  blending  all  the  picture — “its  thou¬ 
sand  hues  toned  down  harmoniousU'.’’ 

The  spring  of  1851  was  remarkabl}' 
earl\'  and  charming.  The  snow  melted 
a  war'  in  February,  and  March  was  a 
loveU'  warm  month  in  which  gardens 
were  joloughed  and  seeds  of  earlj'  vege¬ 
tables  planted. 

The  ice  went  out  of  the  river  about 
the  middle  of  the  month,  and  a  few  days 
later  a  shrill  and  prolonged  whistle  an¬ 
nounced  the  arrival  at  St.  Paul  of  the 
first  boat  of  the  season.  This  boat 
brought  among  other  commodities  a  lot 
of  seed  potatoes,  that  sold  for  from  one 
dollar  and-a-half  to  two  dollars  a  bushel. 
Forthwith  nearh^  all  the  ground  in  and 
around  town  was  planted  with  them, 


and  visions  of  immense  returns  turned 
the  toil  of  cultivation  into  a  pleasure. 

Nature  responded  with  three  hundred 
bushels  to  the  acre  of  tubers  of  the  finest 
qualitt'.  But, since  everv  one  had  plant¬ 
ed  potatoes,  there  were  almost  no  butt¬ 
ers,  and  twelve  and-a-half  cents  was  the 
highest  price  paid  for  the  few  that  were 
sold.  Nearh"  all  other  vegetables  were 
raised  in  abundance,  milk  and  fresh 
meats  became  more  plentiful,  and  life 
generalh'  more  comfortable,  though  with 
one  serious  drawback.  It  was  impos- 
siljle  to  obtain  female  domestic  help,  ex¬ 
cept  now  and  then  a  dat"  of  laundry 
work,  consequently  ladies  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  do  all  the  work  of  the  house¬ 
hold.  This  was  not  so  dreadful  at  first, 
but  when  the  babies  began  to  come,  and 
no  nurses  nor  servants  could  be  had, 
“for  love  or  monev,”  the  mothers  then 
plunged  into  the  saddest  experiences  of 
life  in  a  new  countiw.  Except  to  the 
fortunate  few  who  had  relatives  at  hand 
those  experiences  were  bitterh'  cruel. 

Ye  3’oung  mothei's,  now  so  tenderl3^ 
guarded  and  nursed,  consider  with 
thankful  jo3'  the  contrast  between  this 
time  and  that.  Think  of  one  then, 
“  fresh  from  the  perilous  birth,’’  indebt¬ 
ed  solely  for  a  few  da3fs’  care  at  first  to 
the  sweet  kindness  of  a  neighbor,  who 
had  few  leisure  moments  from  her  own 
cares  and  toil,  in  less  than  a  week,  tak¬ 
ing  sole  care  of  herself  and  bab3q  and 
before  the  end  of  the  third  week,  in  the 
kitchen  doing  all  the  work  of  the  house¬ 
hold.  And  this  in  Januaiw  of  a  fearfully 
cold  winter.  Those  were  indeed,  “hard 
times.’’  The  thoughtful  3foung  mother 
might  well,  like  Maiw  of  old,  “ponder 
these  things  in  her  heart,’’  and  feel  that 
the  All-Father  must  have  important 
work  for  her  to  do  in  the  world,  for 
surel3"  nothing  but  His  gi'acious  love 
and  care  could  have  saved  her  through 
such  perils. 
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The  St.  Charles,  the  only  hotel,  was 
elosed  for  a  3'ear,  consequently',  visitors, 
either  on  business  or  pleasure,  were  en¬ 
tertained  at  ])rivatc  houses.  As  ladies 
did  their  own  cooking,  and  were  often 
reduced  to  the  verge  of  despair  in  their 
efforts  to  contrive  su]r])lies  for  their 
table,  these  unexpected  guests  some¬ 
times  occasioned  awkward  and  disa¬ 
greeable,  though  unavoidable,  contre¬ 
temps.  Though  hoste.sses  might  Ire  like 
Eve,  “on  hospitable  thoughts  intent,” 
and  to  their  credit  be  it  said,  the  spirit 
of  genuine  hospitality'  was  never  lack¬ 
ing,  no  matter  how  tight  the  pinch,  yet 
the  production  of  an  impromptu  meal 
was  now  and  then,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
the  evolving  of  sulistance  from  a  form¬ 
less  void. 

For  instance,  the  gudeman  goes  off 
to  the  capital  on  business,  saying  he 
cannot  return  to  supper.  The  weaiw 
I'lousewife  remembers  that  the  bread  box 
is  empty,  the  cupboard  likewise,  but  the 
chance  of  one  long  afternoon  and  even¬ 
ing  of  entire  rest  is  so  tempting  that  she 
“flings  care  to  the  winds,”  and  i^roceeds 
to  enjoy'  a  delicious  rest,  undisturbed  by' 
visions  of  a  hot  stove  and  cream  tartar 
biscuit.  But  in  the  gloaming,  when  she 
is  making  her  supper  of  milk  and  crack¬ 
ers,  behold !  the  man  I'eturns  bringing 
three  others  with  him.  Alother  Hub¬ 
bard  is  in  dire  consternation  for  a  sec¬ 
ond,  metaphorically  beats  herself  and 
humbly  cries  men  culpa!  inea  culpa!  but 
before  time  has  gone  on  sixty  seconds, 
the  rested  brain  and  hands  are  in  full 
force,  a  fire  kindled,  the  kettle  on,  cuul 
kneading-board  and  flour  in  place. 

Misfortunes  are  said  to  never  come 
singly,  proof  of  which  in  this  , case,  is 
given  by  the  cream  tartar  jug  being 
found  empty.  A  passing  boy  is  hailed 
and  sent  to  a  neighbor  to  borrow,  re¬ 
turns  em])ty-handed,  and  is  then  hurried 
away  to  a  drug  store  a  long  distance 


off.  The  consciousness  of  the  four 
hungry  men  waiting  makes  each  mo¬ 
ment  seem  an  hour,  biit  the  enforced  de¬ 
lay'  gives  time  for  the  preparation  of  an 
extra  dish  or  two,  and  when  at  last  the 
board  is  sjjread  it  is  with  a  sufficiently' 
dainty  and  toothsome  repast,  and  gives 
no  indication  of  the  ghastly’  poverty  of 
the  cupl)oard,  nor  of  the  expenditure  of 
nerve  and  vital  force  that  went  into  its 
hasty  production. 

Another  time,  comes  unexpectedly’  to 
breakfast  a  dear  old  bachelor  judge,  a 
frec(uent  and  always  welcome  guest, 
though  he  was  apt  to  be  crusty  and  im¬ 
patient,  if  things  went  wrong,  and  some¬ 
times  planted  thorns  in  his  hostess’ 
heart  by  frank  criticisms.  The  break¬ 
fast  table  was  set  in  the  kitcii'en,  which 
was  as  fresh  and  sweet  and  bright  as  a 
room  coidd  be,  and  the  judge  liked  it — 
he  had  been  there  before.  Unfortimately 
the  ])rinei]jal  dish  that  morning  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  a  salt  mackerel,  which  he 
did  not  like,  and  he  could  not  be  ]ier- 
suaded  to  taste  it,  though  it  was  baked 
in  cream  and  was  really  very  nice. 

While  making  the  most  of  his  toast 
and  coffee,  he  cast  longing  glances  at  a 
sauce  pan  on  the  stove,  and,  finally  for¬ 
getting  himself,  half  rose  from  his  chair 
so  as  to  make  sure  of  the  contents,  but 
seeing  water  only,  instead  of  the  good 
thing  he  expected,  he  sat  down  with  a 
most  ludicrous  expression  of  disgust  on 
his  face,  hardly  spoke  again,  and  went 
away  in  concealed  displeasure.  Nobody 
was  hurt,  however,  and  in  a  day  or  two 
he  was  there  again,  cheerful  and  genial, 
and  forgetting  the  unlucky  mackerel  in 
the  enjoy’inent  of  some  favorite  dish. 

1  could  give  scores  of  incidents  similar 
to  the  above,  but  these  are  sufficient  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  difficulties  of  hoxise- 
keeping  at  that  time.  At  first  there 
were  no  canned  goods  except  cove  oys¬ 
ters,  but  peaches  came  very  soon.  These 
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were  an  unspeakable  comfort,  as  being 
alwa3’S  at  hand  for  emergencies,  as  well 
as  a  relief  from  the  inevitable  cran¬ 
berries,  which  we  had  began  to  detest. 
Everything  for  the  talkie  was  perforce 
prepared  within  the  household  with  no 
help  from  baker  or  catei'cr,  which,  added 
to  the  lack  of  servants,  made  that  part 
of  housekeeping  very  laborious  and  har¬ 
assing.  It  is  amusing  now  to  think  of 
the  various  devices  resorted  to  in  the 
struggle  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the 
market.  Preserves  were  made  of  almost 
everything,  melons,  cucumbers,  toma¬ 
toes,  wild  grapes,  and  a  nast^^  little  fruit 
called  sand  cherries,  and  equal  ingenuity 
went  into  the  manufacture  of  pies,  even 
to  the  substitution  of  cracker  moistened 
with  tartaric  acid  for  apple,  which, 
made  into  a  pie,  “could  hardly  Ije  told 
from  real  apple.’’  I  am  liapp^'  to  say 
that  this  invention  was  not  extensively 
adopted,  and  that  such  pies  did  not  find 
their  way  into  “  the  best  society.’’ 

But,  in  regard  to  some  articles  of 
food,  we  were  quite  as  well  i^rovided 
with  then  as  now,  and  indeed  better  in 
the  matter  of  game.  This  was  very 
abundant,  and,  as  no  game  laws  were  in 
existence,  we  had  a  profusion  of  the 
choicest,  as  soon  as  there  were  hunters 
to  take  it,  and  at  nearly  all  seasons  of 
the  year.  There  were  almost  no  hunters 
at  first,  but  in  a  3'ear  or  two,  rumors  of 
this  country  as  the  sportsman’s  para¬ 
dise,  began  to  spread  abroad,  and  drew 
many  knights  of  the  rod  and  gun  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  also' 
from  England  and  Scotland.  Lords, 
Sirs  and  Honorables  were  “thick  as 
blackberi'ies,’’  and  royal  si)ort  thev 
found.  Deer  were  plentiful  within  a  few 
miles  of  town,  and  the  country  was  full 
of  feathered  game  of  nearly  all  kinds. 
Evei'y  lake  and  stream  abounded  in 
ducks,  and  thousands  of  pigeons  came 
at  harvest  time. 


The  fii'st  residents  on  the  West  Side 
found  sport  right  “under  their  noses,’’ 
so  to  speak.  Those  living  near  the  river 
among  the  trees  used  to  shoot  pigeons 
immediateU'  about  the  house,  and  often 
afforded  the  amusing  spectacle  of  the 
shooter  coming  to  the  ground  more 
quickh'  than  the  birds. 

Some  men,  who  earU^  established 
homes  on  the  West  Side,  retained  their 
places  of  business  in  St.  Anthonv',  re¬ 
maining  there  all  da3y  and  returning 
onl  v  at  dinner  time  at  night.  No  doubt 
some  of  them  still  remember  the  pigeon 
pies,  made  from  birds  shot  befoi'e  break¬ 
fast  the  same  morning,  that  used  to  be 
sent  to  them  for  luncheon. 

Grouse  I'oosted  in  the  trees  within 
twent3'  feet  of  the  house,  and  the  whirr 
of  the  pheasant  nnd  the  twitter  of  bob 
white,  were  dail3^  heard  in  the  grass 
and  undei'-brush.  The  prett3q  gentle 
creatures  were  so  fearless  that  we  hated 
to  have  them  killed. 

Deer  used  sometimes  to  dash  through 
the  grove  on  their  wa3'  to  the  springs 
which  lined  the  bluff's,  and  how  delighted 
we  weak  women  wei'c  when  no  men 
were  there  to  harm  the  soft-e3'ed,  grace¬ 
ful  creatures. 

During  our  occupation  of  a  jDre- 
emption  shant3q  at  a  point  which  is 
now  Seventh  street  and  Twelfth  avenue 
south,  quantities  of  plover  were  shot 
within  twent3’^  rods  of  the  house  door. 

A  Air.  Alosseau,  who  lived  on  Lake 
Calhoun,  had  a  son  who  brought  us 
ducks  and  fish  for  two  or  three  3^ears. 
He  was  a  clever  3^oungster,  not  3'^et  in 
his  teens  when  he  first  came,  but  must 
have  been  a  skillful  sportman,  for  he 
nearW  always  brought  us  splendid  red¬ 
heads  and  mallards,  and  also  the  largest 
and  finest  fish. 

The  Alississippi  and  all  its  confluents, 
and  every  lake  and  pondwex'e  swarming 
with  fish.  The  river  water  was  pure 
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then  and  its  fish  were  of  the  best  quality 
of  fresh  water  fish,  and  of  very  large 
size. 

The  pike,  usually  ealled  piekerel  here, 
were  uniformly  large,  and  one  weighing 
less  than  eight  or  ten  pounds  we  woidd 
hardly  look  at.  A  young  lady  fishing 
from  the  river  bank  just  below  Cheev- 
er’s,  was  nearly  pulled  into  the  river  by 
a  twenty-four  pounder.  A  boy  at  some 
distance  heard  her  sci'eam,  and  coming 
to  the  rescue  found  her  prostrate  on  the 
ground  pluekih’  holding  fast  to  the  rod, 
but  quite  powerless  to  drag  the  mon¬ 
ster  in. 

Later,  when  Uncle  Sam  let  go  his  grip 
upon  the  West  Side,  Lakes  Calhoun  and 
Harriet  became  the  favorite  fishing- 
ground,  and  afforded  glorious  sport  to 
the  followers  of  the  “gentle  craft.”  The 
“  ])ale  face  ”  soon  banished  the  aborig¬ 
ines — the  wigwams  disappeared,  and  the 
lovely  and  favorite  haunts  of  the  red 
men  knew  them  no  more,  flow  thev 
must  have  hated  to  leave  such  a  spot! 
Whether  or  not  they  had  any  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  beautiful  in  nature,  we  can¬ 
not  tell,bvit  the\'  seemed  always  to  have 
selected  the  most  charming  and  pictur¬ 
esque  situations  for  their  camps. 

However,  the  lakes  possessed  every 
desirable  advantage  Jjesides  beauty. 
They  were  not  only  full  of  the  finest  fish, 
but  in  the  adjacent  woodlands  every 
kind  of  game  abounded,  and  a  great 
variety-  of  wild  fruits  grew  in  ])rofusion. 
In  many  places  the  trees  were  literally 
impurpled  by  the  masses  of  grapes; 
plums  and  cherries  were  ecpially  abun¬ 
dant,  and  of  berries,  especially  straw¬ 
berries,  there  was  no  end.  On  the  north 
shore  of  Calhoun  there  was  a  bed  of  the 
latter  of  more  than  an  acre  in  extent,  in 
which  one  could  hardly  set  foot  without 
crushing  the  berries.  Wagon  loads  of 
people  from  town  used  to  resort  there, 
and  return  laden  with  bushels  of  the 


luscious  fruit.  On  the  south  shore  of 
Harriet  may  still  be  seen  the  scattered 
])rogcny  of  the  fruit,  which,  in  that  carlv 
time,  flushed  the  banks  with  scarlet  and 
filled  the  air  with  delicious  fragrance. 

Various  church  buildings  were  begun 
in  the  year  ’51,  b\’  Baptists,  Congrega- 
tionalists,  Methodists  and  K])iscopal- 
ians.  A  Roman  Catholic  church  had  al- 
rcadv  been  built,  and  it  had  a  large  and 
prosperous  congregation.  Its  members 
were  mostly  of  French,  or  mixed  French 
and  English  nationality.  Its  ])riest  was 
a  gentleman  of  I'efinement,  an  eloquent 
])rcacher,  earnest  and  devout,  apt  in 
every  good  work,  and  was  universally 
esteemed.  The  other  societies  were 
small  and  feeble,  and  their  churehes  were 
built  largely  with  money  contributed 
from  the  East.  The  Rev.  Charles  Se- 
combe,  who  ministered  to  the  Congre- 
gationalists,  was  an  earnest,  devoted 
pastor,  and  he  soon  gathered  about  him 
an  interesting  and  tiselul  society. 

He  was  a  rather  rigid  Calvinist,  and 
fed  his  people  on  strong  doctrine,  which 
had  a  tendency  i)erhai)s  to, draw  his 
own  people  more  closely  together,  but 
at  the  same  time  to  banish  all  who  pre¬ 
ferred  a  milder  spiritual  diet.  But  he 
was  so  conscientious  and  untiring  in  his 
work,  so  lo^-al  and  useful  £i  citizen,  and 
such  a  kind  and  pleasant  neighbor,  that 
he  won  the  esteem  and  love  of  all.  He 
is  still  living  and  is  doing  active,  useful 
work  in  a  Western  State  not  much  older 
in  years  than  this  State  was  when  he 
began  work  in  St.  Anthoiu-. 

The  Baptist  and  Alethodist  societies 
earh'  took  the  front  rank  in  moral  and 
religious  influences,  and  sowed  broad¬ 
cast  the  good  seed  that  “brought  forth 
fruit  an  hundred-fold.”  Within  two 
years  each  had  a  commodious  church 
b'uilding,  and  each  its  full  proportion  of 
members.  Mr.  Brown,  the  Baptist  jjas- 
tor,  was  a  clever  young  man  of  great 
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promise.  He  was  tall  and  commanding 
in  person,  and  had  a  fine,  strong  face 
that  needed  only  the  lines  of  health  to 
make  it  handsome. 

Fresh  from  a  New  England  theologi¬ 
cal  seminary,  he  held  the  most  uncom¬ 
promising  views  of  religious  tenets  and 
duties,  especially  that  of  the  stern  puri¬ 
tan  observance  of  Sunda}"  as  a  day  of 
holy  worship  and  nothing  else.  That 
there  was  then  much  careless  disregard 
of  the  da3%  no  one  could  deni',  but  it 
was  more  the  result  of  incidental  causes 
than  of  intentional  irreverence  or  unbe¬ 
lief.  The  zealous  I’oung  pastor,  who 
lacked  the  experience  of  life  that  would 
have  made  him  more  lenient  to  sins 
which  were  more  those  of  training 
and  circumstances,  than  of  the  heart, 
preached  constantly  and  faithfulh'  on 
the  subject,  but  to  little  purpose,  for,  to 
a  great  extent,  those  who  most  needed 
his  admonitions,  did  not  come  to  hear 
them . 

But  he  bided  his  time,  and  a  fit  oppor¬ 
tunity  soon  offered  itself.  He  was  called 
upon  to  officiate  at  a  public  funeral, 
when  these  innocent,  unwary  sinners 
filled  the  house,  and,  seizing  the  precious 
chance,  he  thundered  at  them  a  brill¬ 
iantly  elocpient,  but  unmercifulh'  scath¬ 
ing  sermon,  on  his  pet  abhorrence,  even, 
like  another  John  Knox,  hurling  anathe¬ 
mas  at  the  women  for  their  Sunday  dis¬ 
play  of  laundr3' — the  poor  3mung  man, 
in  his  bachelor  ignorance  of  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  domestic  econ  01113',  taking  it  for 
granted  that  the  rites  of  the  wash-tub 
had  been  performed  on  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing.  At  the  close,  he  apologized  for  the 
inappropriate  sermon,  b3'  sa3dng  that  it 
was  his  onU'  chance  to  reach  them. 

With  their  proverbial  good  nature, 
the  people  enjo3'ed  the  fine  sermon,  and 
took  the  lashing  with  serene  patience, 
though  no  doulit  some  thoughtful  souls 
took  in  the  lesson  and  profited  113^  it.  It 


is  onU'  justice  to  Mr.  B.  to  say  that  a 
suitable  and  beautiful  funeral  address 
followed  the  sermon. 

His  health  failed  before  the  end  of  his 
second  winter  here,  and  he  was  forced  to 
leave  his  most  useful  work  and  seek  a 
milder  climate.  He  married  an  Episco¬ 
palian,  and  subsequenth'  took  orders  iii 
the  Episcopal  Church,  but  never  recov¬ 
ered  his  health  and  died  before  reaching 
middle  life. 

The  Episcopal  Church  had  no  resi¬ 
dent  rector,  but  was  served  in  turn  by 
three  3'oung  priests,  who  had  come  to 
St.  Paul  in  the  previous  3'ear.  They 
formed  a  sort  of  communit3',  and,  with¬ 
out  taking  absolute  vows,  had  dedicated 
themselves  to  an  almost  monastic  life, 
and  to  the  work  of  founding  the  church 
in  this  new  countr3'..  The3^  lived  in  a 
tent  at  first,  had  no  domestic,  but  cared 
and  cooked  for  themselves,  and  many 
were  the  jokes  cii'culated  at  their  ex¬ 
pense,  such  as  their  experience  with  a 
stubborn  cow,  that  objected  to  being 
milked  on  the  wrong  side,  and  thei'eupon 
settled  matters  by  a  lively  use  of  her 
heels ;  or  with  an  aggravating  stove 
pipe  that  unjointed  itself  just  in  time  to 
add  its  soot  to  the  boiling  hast3^  pud¬ 
ding;  or  untimely  visits  from  his  Satanic 
Majest3',  as  in  the  olden  time,  in  the 
form  of  a  serpent.  These  and  many 
othei's  were  current,  and  the  sufferers 
were  the  fii'st  to  laugh  over  their  mis¬ 
haps,  but  the3'  went  serenely  on  their 
wayq  too  pluck3'  and  too  earnest  to  be 
daunted  b3'  tidfles. 

That  little  tent  on  the  gi'een  hill-side, 
hallowed  from  the  first  by  dail3'’  pra3'er, 
ma3^  be  regarded  as  the  inception  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  this  part  of  the 
State.  The  Rev.  F'ather  Gear,  then  chap¬ 
lain  at  Eort  Snelling,  had  held  occa¬ 
sional  services  in  St.  Paul,  but  these 
3"oung  men  were  the  real  pioneers. 
The3'  were  cultitred  and  I'efined,  two  of 
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them  from  families  of  wealth,  but  they 
forsook  all,  and,  with  the  true  gospel 
spirit,  obe3'ed  the  sacred  command  to 
“go  into  all  the  world  and  ])reach  the 
gospel  to  eveiw  creature.’’ 

Besides  instituting  and  caring  for  the 
parishes  in  St.  Paul  and  St.  Anthoin', 
the_v  established  missions  on  the  St. 
Croix  as  far  as  Tailor’s  Falls,  up  the 
Mississippi  to  Sauk  Rapids,  including 
several  points  midway,  down  the  river 
to  Point  Douglass,  Hastings,  Red  Wing 
and  Wabasha,  u])  the  Minnesota  to 
Shakopee,  and  inland  to  Faribault, 
Rosemount  and  other  places.  To  all 
these  points  the\^  traveled  on  foot,  l)oth 
summer  and  winter,  holding  services  in 
an\'  house  or  hut  that  offered,  baptizing 
the  children,  teaching  the  ignorant,  visit¬ 
ing  and  comforting  the  sick  and  afflict¬ 
ed,  and  buiwing  the  dead.  It  was 
genuine  apostolic  work  performed  in  the 
simple,  true  old  apostolic  way. 

Generous  gifts  of  mone^'  came  to 
them  from  the  Hast,  which  enabled  them 
to  l)uild  chapels  at  main-  of  these  places. 
Mrs.  Sigourney'  was  warmly  interested 
in  their  work,  and  was  one  of  its  most 
genei'ous  benefactors.  Resides  money 
she  sent  a  cabinet  organ  to  one  mission, 
a  communion  service  to  another,  a  li¬ 
brary  for  the  Sunda}"  School  to  another, 
and  also  manv  useful  gifts  for  Christmas 
festivals. 

.\fter  a  few  3'ears  Mr.  Merrick  broke 
down  in  health  and  returned  to  his 
childhood’s  home.  He  long  since  passed 
to  his  reward,  but  both  Dr.  Breck  and 
Wilcoxson  were  jmeserved  for  long  lives 
of  beautiful  usefulness,  and  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  behold,  in  i)art,  the  munificent 
harvest  resulting  from  their  earlv  toils — 
the  tin3'  seed  they  planted  having 
brought  forth  ten  thousand  fold. 

Within  the  last  few  3'ears  thev  too 
have  been  called  to  the  hejivenlv  home, 
but  their  memoiw  is  kept  green  in  the 
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hearts  of  all  who  knew  them,  and  shoidd 
be  kept  so  untf)  children’s  children. 

I  remember  as  if  it  were  vesteiakn', 
on  one  stinging  cold  winter  morning, 
one  or  the  other  dropping  into  my  house 
for  a  brief  rest  after  his  nine-mile  tramj). 
While  taking  his  cofl’ee  and  biscuit,  how 
enthusiasticalh' he  talked  of  some  S])ecial 
encouragement  thev  had  met  with  in 
their  work,  of  the  nice  chajjels  the3"  were 
building,  and  of  how  manv  candidates 
for  confirmation  were  alread  v  awaiting 
the  first  visit  of  a  bishop,  with  not  one 
word,  and  evidentlv  not  a  thought  of 
the  hard,  continual  toil,  and  the  entire 
abnegation  of  self,  which  had  gone  into 
cveiw  step  of  their  progress.  .\nd  I  re¬ 
member  as  well  how  I  stood  in  the  win¬ 
dow  watching,  with  wondering  admira¬ 
tion,  the  tall  (both  men  were  six  feet 
high)  strong,  confident  man  starting 
forth  with  stalwart  stride  and  buo3mnt 
spirit  on  his  solitar3^,  cold,  dreaiw  walk 
of  slxt3’  miles  to  Sauk  Rapids. 

Both  the  spring  of  1852  and  1853 
brought  manv  emigrants  to  St.  Anth- 
0113".  The  various  professions  and  lines 
of  business  received  solid  accessions,  and 
nund^ers  of  much  needed  dav  laborers 
came  at  this  time.  There  were  no  un¬ 
occupied  dwellings,  and  man3'  families 
were  compelled  to  “camp  out”  until  a 
house  coidd  be  jmt  up.  It  was  not  al- 
wa3's  possible  to  do  this  at  once,  for  the 
one  saw  mill  coxdd  not  turn  out  lumber 
fast  enough  to  satisf3'  the  demand.  No 
reserve  lumber  could  be  accumulated,  for 
everv  board,  scantling  and  shingle  was 
havded  awa3'  as  fast  as  it  came  from  the 
mill,  and  often,  within  twenty-four 
hours,  formed  part  and  parcel  of  a  shel¬ 
ter  and  home  for  a  newlv  arrived  famih’. 

We  manv  times  saw  lund)er  deposited 
on  a  lot  in  the  evening,  and  1)3'  noon  of 
the  next  dav  a  balloon  frame  with  board 
roof  woidd  a])pear  in  its  stead,  as  if  bv 
magic — the  familiar  stove  j)ipe  sending 
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np  its  wreaths  of  smoke,  telling  of  the 
home  and  fathih'  life  alread\'  established 
below.  It  must  not  be  thought  that 
these  humble  dwellings  belonged  onl_v  to 
the  very  poor.  On  the  contraiw,  they 
often  sheltered  well-to-do  people,  and 
those  of  education  and  refinement.  One 
often  found  in  sucli  houses  boxes  of 
books  serving  as  table  and  lounges,  rolls 
of  handsome  carpeting  for  seats  and 
beds,  fine  paintings  hanging  on  walls  of 
rough  pine  boards,  while  crates  of  choice 
china  and  glass  had  to  take  their 
chances  with  the  elements  out  of  doors 
till  an  addition  could  be  made  to  the 
house.  Not  infrequenth'  the  carpets 
served  in  the  capacit3'  of  tapcstiw  on  the 
walls,  when  an  earh'  winter  caught  the 
famih'  in  an  unfinished  house. 

It  was  interesting  to  obseiwe  with 
what  fond  care  plants  and  shrubs  were 
brought  from  the  old  homes  to  adorn 
the  new.  It  was  not  rare  to  see  roses, 
peonies,  lilies,  snow-balls  and  other 
shrubs,  planted  out  in  holes  in  the  sod 
even  before  the  house  went  up. 

A  dear  old  minister  and  his  wife,  who 
came  here  with  a  sickl\’  child  for  the 
benefit  of  the  climate,  brought  a  cat, 
and  with  it  some  plants  of  catmint,  thus 
thoughtfulh’-  providing  for  feline  ill¬ 
nesses.  Both  the  cat  and  the  mint  were 
the  delight  of  the  neighbors,  and  the 
mint  was  wideh"  distributed.  We  were 
sceptical  of  its  medicinal  efficacy'  -  for 
cats,  and  utterly  scouted  the  old  super¬ 
stition  that  it  was  “sovereign  for 
babies,”  but  we  had  been  familiar  with 
its  furry  leaves  and  pleasant  fragrance 
from  childhood,  and  with  the  exquisite 
beauW  of  its  tin\"  flowers  under  the 
magnifier  in  our  botanical  da3'S,  so  that 
the  humble  little  weed  was  a  bit  of  home 
and  early  associations,  and  could  not 
fail  to  touch  the  heart  with  fond  and 
tender  memories  of  3'outhful  da3's  and 
3'outhful  friends. 


Some  of  the  mint  was  afterward 
planted  at  Lake  Hanfiet  on  what  was 
known  as  the  Fitch  place,  and  I  found 
plent3"  of  it  in  the  woods  near  there  a 
few  3'ears  since.  If  the  Park  Commis¬ 
sion  and  Linden  Heights  improvements 
have  not  rooted  it  out  it  is  there  still. 

Cats  were  veiw  scarce  at  first,  in  fact 
there  were  onL'  two  in  the  town,  and, 
though  priceless  as  pets,  the3'  were  use¬ 
less  otherwise,  as  rats  and  mice  were 
unknown.  Dogs  were  also  scarce,  and 
the  onlr'  pets  we  could  get  at  were  the 
little  striped  ground  squirrels,  of  which 
there  were  great  numirers  on  the  prairie. 
The3’  ran  in  and  out  of  the  house,  and 
not  being  molested,  soon  became  per- 
fectlv  tame.  The3"  would  come  at  meal 
time  for  their  food,  asking  for  it  b3"  sit¬ 
ting  erect  with  their  tin3'  fore-paws  ex¬ 
tended  in  an  absurdh'  comical  manner, 
and  if  not  attended  to,  would  jump  to 
our  laps  and  beg  in  a  st3de  not  to  be  re¬ 
sisted.  After  cramming  themselves  with 
potato,  bread  or  pudding,  the  wise  little 
midgets  would  fill  their  cheek  pouches 
with  corn  from  a  dish  of  it  kept  for  the 
purpose,  and  run  off  to  their  nests  to 
deposit  the  grain,  returning  again  and 
again  for  more. 

But  this  little  pastoral  was  as  brief 
as  it  was  prett3',for  bo3's  and  guns  soon 
destro3'ed  or  drove  awa3^  our  pets,  and 
some  tears  were  shed  when  we  found 
that  their  tameness  and  their  fondness 
for  us  had  been  the  sure  means  of  their 
destruction . 

The  birds  also  were  ver3-  tame  as  we 
found  to  our  cost  when  we  came  to  have 
a  garden.  Our  first  sad  experienee  was 
with  a  large  patch  of  Champion  of  Eng¬ 
land  peas,  the  vines  of  which  grew  so 
tall  and  luxuriant,  that  they  were  beau¬ 
tiful  to  look  upon.  We  could  not  suffi- 
cienth'  admire  the  contrasting  harmon3^ 
of  color  between  the  soft  green  of  the 
vines  and  the  bright  plumage  of  the 
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Orioles  that  were  ever  darting  hither 
and  thither  among  the  foliage.  It  was 
a  S3’mphony  in  green,  scarlet  and  gold, 
with  an  accompaniment  of  twittering, 
livelj"  songs.  We  were  extremely  careful 
that  our  lively  little  guests  should  not 
be  molested,  we  scattered  grain  about 
the  garden  paths,  and  we  felt  proud  of 
our  power  of  attracting  and  taming  the 
wild  creatures  about  us. 

In  due  time  our  vines  were  loaded 
with  great  plump  pods,  g>ving  promise 
of  delicious  feasts  of  the  best  peas  ever 
offered  to  the  taste  of  mankind.  The 
da\"  of  fruition  came,  and  “all  in  the 
dew\'  morning”  we  went  out  to  cull  our 
first  dish  of  peas.  On  grasping  the  fine 
large  pods  the\^ collapsed  under  the  pres¬ 
sure,  and  were  found  to  be  empt\',  and 
not  one  full  grown  pea  could  be  found  in 
the  entire  patch. 

On  examination  we  discovered  that 
the  pods  had  been  stripped  open  on  one 
side,  and  the  peas  so  skillfulh^  retnoved 
as  to  leave  the  pods  uninjured,  and 
hanging  as*  if  still  filled  and  intact. 
That  our  pet  Orioles  were  the  robbers 
was  soon  an  undisputable  fact,  reluc¬ 
tant  as  we  were  to  believe  it.  If  the 
canny  little  thieves  had  left  us  even  a 
small  share  of  the  ci'op,  we  would  have 
accepted  it  thankfully,  and  have  left 
them  unmolested,  but  we  were  not  will¬ 
ing  to  \deld  to  such  wholesale  spolia¬ 
tion,  so  we  began  a  s\'stem  of  mild  war¬ 
fare  against  the  enem^",  but  had  our 
labor  for  our  pains,  for  we  were  circum¬ 
vented  at  evciw  jjoint.  Mosquito  net¬ 
ting  was  no  more  of  an  obstacle  in  their 
wa\'  than  so  much  thistle-dowu  would 
have  been.  The}'  perched  fearlessly,  and, 
as  we  imagined,  mockingly,  upon  the 
most  a])])roved  and  fearsome  scare¬ 
crows,  as  if  they  had  a  pre-emption  right 
to  the  ground  and  its  products,  and  we 
were  the  intruders. 

Nothing  short  of  bird  extermination 


could  save  our  peas,  and  that  we  could 
not  think  of,  and  after  a  second  trial  we 
abandoned  to  some  extent  our  pretty, 
tree-encircled  garden  for  one  on  the  open 
prairie. 

In  the  spring  of  ISbd'  emigration  in¬ 
to  the  Territory  was  at  flood-tide,  every 
boat  brought  hundreds  of  people,  and 
all  comfort  and  pleasure  in  the  trip  up 
the  river  was  at  an  end.  The  first  boats 
were  small  stern-wheelers,  not  noted  for 
speed,  but  they  were  models  of  ease  and 
comfort,  and  the  trip  through  the  lovely 
scenery  of  the  Alississip])!  highlands  was 
delightfid.  The  captains  were  gentle¬ 
men  who  considered  the  ])assengcrs  as 
guests,  whose  comfort  and  pleasure  they 
were  bound  to  promote  in  every  way 
possil)lc.  They  presided  at  the  table 
with  old-time  punctilious  courtesy,  and 
the  meals  were  taken  leisurely  and 
agreeably  as  if  in  one’s  own  home.  As 
the  table  was  furnished  generously  with 
the  best  products  of  the  St.  Louis  mar¬ 
ket,  the  guests  found  themselves  in  such 
good  case  that  no  murmur  of  complaint 
arose  even  when  the  trip  fi'om  Galena 
consximed  five  days. 

The  negro  servants  were  charming 
with  their  kindly  ways,  and  willing  ser¬ 
vice,  as  if  given  for  love  rather  than 
money — the  old-fashioned,  jolly , care-free 
sort  who  worked  all  day,  and  plaved 
the  banjo  and  sang  and  danced  all 
night.  There  were  some  very  sweet 
voices  among  them,,  and  their  songs 
came  floating  to  our  ears  from  the  lower 
deck,  softened  by  distance  and  mingled 
with  the  gentle  swish  of  the  water  with 
the  most  charming  effect.  Tlicse  sim])le, 
im])romptu  concerts  added  much  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  trip. 

With  the  general  high  standard  of  ex¬ 
cellence  prevailing  throughout  these 
steamers  and  their  management,  there 
was  one  trifling  defect,  such  as  charac¬ 
terizes  all  mundane  afi’airs.  It  was  a 
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lapse  from  strict  morality,  but  it  pro¬ 
duced  fun  enough  to  counteract  all  vex¬ 
ation  felt  its  victims.  Articles  of 
food  or  drink  amongst  the  freight  on 
board  were  appropriated  with  the 
most  audacious,  matter-of-fact  coolness. 
Wine,  cider  or  spirits,  were  mysteriously 
turned  into  water,  and  fruit,  S3'rup, 
pickles,  cheese,  butter  and  the  like,  took 
wings  and  flew  awa\',  leaving  not  a 
trace  behind,  though  sid3sef|uent  de¬ 
velopments  revealed  the  fact  that  some 
of  these  commodities  had  somehow 
found  their  wa\^  to  the  steamer’s  pantiw. 
Among  the  comforts  and  luxuries  which 
called  forth  the  lavish  compliments  of 
the  passengers  on  a  certain  trip'  were 
the  fresh,  pure,  sweet  butter,  and  deli¬ 
cious  Hamburg  cheese.  The  latter  was 
at  that  time  the  first  favorite  in  Eastern 
markets,  and  the  New  Yorkers  at  the 
table  expressed  great  surprise  at  finding 
it  in  the  remote  West.  One  Amoving 
couple  openh'  congratulated  themselves 
on  having  a  fine  large  cheese  of  that 
brand  among  their  household  freight, 
and  on  the  pleasant  prospect  of  being 
able  in  the  future  to  jnx'cure  it  here,  in¬ 
stead  of  sending  East  for  it. 

At  the  end  of  the  journcA"  their  cheese 
and  a  big  jar  of  Orleans  Count3’'  golden 
butter  Avere  not  to  be  found  on  board 
the  boat,  and  it  then  daAAuied  on  the 
minds  of  the  OAAmers  that  possibl3'  the3’ 
might  haA'e  been  eating  their  oaa’ii  butter 
and  cheese.  On  inAXstigation  this  AA'as 
proA'ed  to  be  the  true  explanation  of  the 
loss.  The  clerk  promptlv  paitl  for  the 
things  AAnthout  a  Avord  of  ai)olog3'  or 
remonstrance,  and  he  might  well  do  so. 
He  must  have  chuckled  AA'ithin  himself 
OAxr  the  simplicit3"  of  the  Eastern  green¬ 
horn  who  taxed  him  onlv  1214  cents  per 
pound  for  butter  and  10  for  cheese, 
Avhen  the  prices  here  were  ,30  cents  for 
the  former  and  18  or  20  for  the  latter. 

With  the  rush  of  emigration  came 


large  and  splendid  side-\Adieel  steamers, 
Avhieh  droA'e  the  humble  stern-wheelers 
off  the  course,  and  with  them  all  the 
comfort  and  pleasure  of  the  riAxr  trip. 
The  immense  croAAxls  changed  the  AA'hole 
order  of  affairs. 

Polite,  suaAX  captains  and  clerks  no 
longer  proffered  kind  attentions  to 
guests — no  gentle,  smiling  manim3’s 
rushed  to  meet  ladies  and  children  Avith 
simple  cicAxtion  and  service.  There  \A'as 
no  choice  of  rooms  and  no  faA'ored  seats 
at  table.  Indeed,  the  best  of  officers 
could  do  nothing  for  such  a  struggling 
mass  of  humanit3',  and  could  only  leaAX 
people  to  fight  their  wa3'  through  as 
best  the3' could.  It  Avas  literalh'  “first 
come,  first  serAXcl,”  and  the  strongest 
and  boldest  got  the  best  of  eA'er3ffhing, 
AAdiich  AA'as  not  much  of  a  best  at  the 
highest  estimate.  The  AA’aiters  AAxre  un¬ 
trained,  Avhite  serAmnts,  incapable  of 
coping  Avith  a  great  crowd,  and  they  be¬ 
came  cross  and  fractious  under  the  pres¬ 
sure.  Meals  AAxre  served  continuousl3' 
from  six  in  the  morning  till  past  mid¬ 
night,  and  for  both  passengers  and  ser- 
A'ants  there  was  neither  rest  nor  sleep, 
AA'hile  meals  AAxre  to  man3’’  a  delusion 
and  a  snare. 

A  St.  Paul  lad3",  whose  husband  itoaa" 
occupies  high  political  position,  and  a 
ladv  of  St.  Anthon3^  chanced  to  be 
croAAnled  into  one  small  state-room  to¬ 
gether.  Each  AAms  traAxling  alone  AAoth 
a  3a)ung  child,  and  a  detailed  histoiw  of 
their  experience  AA’ould  have  drawn  tears 
from  a  stone.  Milk  and  AAdiolesome 
bread  were  ecpially  unattainable,  and 
hoAA^  the  babies  lived  on  such  food  as 
thc3'  had  seemed  miraculous.  Children 
AA'ere  not  admitted  to  meals  until  after 
all  the  adults  Avere  serA'ed,  and  AAdien 
these  ladies  reached  the  table  the3' 
usuall3'  found  nothing  left  on  it  but 
sodden  bread  and  the  graAw  left  in  the 
plattei's  after  the  meat  had  been  de- 
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voured.  Nothing  but  downright  hunger 
could  have  made  it  possible  to  swallow 
those  delicacies  in  the  midst  of  such  un¬ 
tidiness  and  confusion.  Fortunateh', 
the  trip  was  a  short  one,  and  the  babies 
escaped  with  their  lives.  Both  the  little 
ones  lived  to  become  wives,  and  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  second  generation  of 
native  Minnesotians. 

But  that  jostling,  eager  ci'owd  which 
robbed  the  river  trip  of  all  its  pleasure 
and  romance,  brought  new  life  and  solid 
prosperity’  to  the  Territory,  and  St.  An¬ 
thony,  with  other  towns,  began  to  make 
rapid  advances  in  growth  and  popula¬ 
tion. 

During  these  years  a  new  enterprise 
had  become  of  absorbing  interest  to  its 
citizens.  From  the  first  they’ had  looked 
with  longing  ey’cs  upon  the  rich  and 
beautiful  land  spread  out  before  them  up 
and  down  the  river  on  its  western  bank. 

From  time  to  time  rumors  had 
reached  them  that  the  government  had 
under  contemplation  importaiit  changes 
touching  the  reservation,  bv  which  the 
eastern  half  might,  at  no  distant  day’, 
be  open  to  settlers  through'  purchase  or 
pre-emption.  Even  before  this  had  be¬ 
come  a  direct  probability’,  many  had 
attempted  to  secure  portions  of  the  land 
by  means  of  permits  from  the  officers  at 
Fort  Snelling,  and  some  ventures  of  the 
kind  were  made  as  early  as  the  winter 
of  ’51  and  ’52. 

Men,  with  hatchet  in  hand,  crossed  the 
ice-bound  river  to  this  Canaan  of  their 
hopes,  and  located  each  his  “claim  ’’  by’ 
blazing  the  trees  on  its  boundaries. 

Some  nearly’  lost  their  lives  on  these 
expeditions.  Before  they  were  aware, 
the  short  dav  closed  in  upon  them,  and 
the  haze  of  twilight  or  a  flurry’  of  snow 
would  blot  out  all  pathway’s,  as  well  as 
distant  objects.  The  neajdy  flat,  un¬ 
broken  surface  of  the  land  and  the  uni¬ 
form  size  and  form  of  the  oak  trees,  pre¬ 


sented  no  possible  landmarks,  and  the 
traveler  was  easily  bewildered,  and  as 
likely’  to  strike  oft'  to  the  west  or  south 
as  towards  home.  One  man  found  him¬ 
self  on  the  edge  of  the  bluff  half  way’  to 
Minnehaha,  and  as  his  only’  guide  was 
the  river,  he  was  forced  to  follow  the  sin¬ 
uosities  of  the  bluff  line  which  doid)led 
the  distance.  It  was  15°  below  zero 
weather,  and  how  terrible  that  tramp 
was,  through  trackless  snow,  trees,  un¬ 
derbrush  and  two  or  three  ravines,  no 
language  can  fitly’  describe. 

Another  individual  went  over  and 
“blazed  a  claim,’’  which  included  the 
ground  on  which  the  West  Hotel  now 
stands.  He  had  resolved  to  be  prudent 
and  start  for  home  long  before  dark,  but 
before  four  o’clock  a  foggy  mist  settled 
around  him'  and  totally  obscured  every’ 
object.  He  set  out,  as  he  supposed,  in  a 
direct  line  for  the  open  river,  realizing  at 
once  that  the  roar  of  the  Falls  was  his 
only’  safe  guide,  but  he  tramped  round 
and  round  five  dreadful  hours  before  he 
caught  a  sound  of  the  Falls,  and  was 
able  to  trace  his  way’  home. 

Most  of  these  hare-brained  attempts 
however,  were  fruitless,  though  others 
were  made  frecpiently’.  In  ’52  a  trial  of 
squatter  sovereignty’  was  made  bv 
several  families  who  became  actual  resi¬ 
dents  on  the  reserve.  Of  course  such  a 
settlement  was  boldly’  illegal,  but  it 
formed  an  interesting  picture  to  look 
u]Kni.  The  locality’  was  one  of  extra- 
oi'dinary’  beautv.  It  was  a  broad  ex- 
]janse  of  the  richest  natural  greensward, 
dotted  here  and  there  with  fine  trees, 
and  stretching  in  a  lovely,  graceful  slo])e 
down  to  the  river.  With  the  cosy  little 
cabins  nestling  among  its  greenery’,  it 
seemed  a  mimic  Orand-Fre,  ])caceful  and 
hai)py’  in  Arcadian  simplicity,  where, 

“  Neithei-  locks  had  they  on  their  doors,  nor  bars 

to  their  windows; 

But  their  dwellings  were  open  as  da}’.” 
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Its  existence,  however,  was  a  brief 
one.  A  new  commander  came  to  Fort 
Snelling,  whose  ideas  of  militaiw  duty 
were  of  the  strictest,  and  he  could  not 
tolerate  such  unlawful  occupation  of 
territoiw  under  his  control,  so  he  sent  a 
squad  of  soldiers  to  warn  the  people  off, 
and  afterward  to  l;)urn  the  buildings. 

But  through  various  agencies,  resi¬ 
dents  continued  to  locate  homes  on  the 
west  side,  and,  when  Governor  Ramses' 
decreed  the  organization  of  Hennepin 
count\q  a  village  nearh'  as  popidous  as 
St.  Anthony,  had  come  into  existence. 
As  St.  Anthon}’  was  in  Ramsey  count3q 
the  new  town  naturalh'  became  the 
count}'  seat  of  the  new  count}'.  The 
matter  of  giving  a  name  to  the  town 
now  came  up,  and  an  exciting  discussion 
arose. 

Our  neighbors  down  the  river  as¬ 
sumed  for  us  the  name  of  All  Saints,  and 
continued  to  use  it  until  the  question 
was  finally  decided.  In  view  of  the 
large  water  privileges  some  wished  it 
named  Lowell.  The  name  of  Albion 
met  with  so  much  favor  that  it  was 
really  put  on  record  by  the  county  clerk, 
but  it  was  rejected  by  the  majority. 
Winona  was  also  proposed,  and  was 
warmly  advocated  by  those  who  wished 
the  Indian  names  to  be  preserved,  but  it 
did  not  meet  with  general  approval. 

Col.  John  H.  Stevens,  who  had  the 
best  right  to  a  controlling  voice  in  the 
matter,  preferred  the  name  of  Hennepin 
for  the  town,  and  that  of  Snelling  for 
the  county,  but  he  was  overinded,  and 
the  decision  was  postponed  for  a  time. 

At  last  the  problem  was  solved  by 
Air.  Chas.  Hoag,  who,  next  to  Colonel 
Stevens,  cherished  the  most  sanguine 
hopes  of  the  future  greatness  of  the  in¬ 
fant  town,  and  who  considered  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  a  suitable  name  of  the  gravest 
importance.  In  the  watches  of  the 
night  a  happy  inspiration  revealed  the 


name.  In  running  over  his  list  of  names 
that  of  Indianapolis,  with  its  soft  ryth¬ 
mic  flow  of  vowels,  caught  his  ear.  He 
had  been  tiwing  to  form  a  conqDound  of 
Indian  syllables,  and  had  failed  to  com¬ 
plete  a  harmonioiis  whole,  but  “  apolis  ” 
instantaneously  furnished  the  missing 
link,  and  the  name  Alinneapolis  was 
born  at  that  moment,  finished,  polished, 
significant,  musical,  and  altogether 
lovely.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  it  was 
axlopted  by  unanimous  suffrage. 

For  the  next  three  years  Hennepin 
county  was  a  sort  of  battle-field,  or  it 
might  be  compared  to  a  gold  mine,  so 
many  rushed  in  with  such  intense  eager¬ 
ness  to  gain  a  foot-hold  in  it,  who  were 
ready  to  sacrifice  any  and  everything,  if 
by  so  doing  they  coxild  gain  a  share  of 
its  treasiires.  Emigration  had  increased 
enormously,  and  people  rushed  to  this 
county  as  to  a  new  El  Dorado.  Not 
only  did  the  magnificent  water  power 
attract  capitalists  and  manufacturers 
to  the  town,  but  large  numbers  of  farm¬ 
ers  crou'ded  in  to  get  possession  of 
lands  of  unsurpassed  beauty  and  extra- 
ordinaiw  fertility.  After  the  pre-emp¬ 
tions  were  completed  in  ’55,  it  was  said 
that,  except  the  school  lands,  every 
quarter  section  in  the  county  was  occu¬ 
pied  by  actual  settlei's. 

But  their  possession  rvas  gained  at 
the  cost  of  much  anxiety,  suffering  and 
even  of  danger,  especially  in  regard  to 
the  land  adjacent  to  Alinneapolis.  The 
pre-emption  laws  were  hedged  about 
with  so  many  and  such  minute  technical¬ 
ities  that  they  were  often  misunderstood, 
or  some  seemingly  unimportant  require¬ 
ment  was  overlooked,  which  would  have 
been  of  no  consequence  in  ordinary  busi¬ 
ness  matters;  but  now,  when  dishonest 
and  greedy  sharks  were  on  the  watch  to 
take  advantage  of  the  least  defect,  they 
were  of  the  first  importance. 

It  was  not  safe  to  leaveapre-emjDtion 
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caliin  unoccupied  for  ten  minutes,  for, 
even  in  that  short  time,  a  “jumper” 
might  take  possession,  who  could  be  dis¬ 
lodged  only  by  personal  violence,  or  by 
the  payment  of  a  sum  of  mone^'.  Trvd\^ 
the  pre-emptor’s  bed  that  winter  was 
not  one  of  roses.  Many  were  compelled 
to  keep  guard  with  men  and  fire  arms 
night  and  da\'  througli  most  of  the  win¬ 
ter.  A  sort  of  frenz3^  seemed  to  possess 
people  which  dulled  all  sense  of  honor, 
and  led  them  to  trample  on  the  most 
sacred  rights. 

Intimate  friends  and  neighbors  scru¬ 
pled  not  to  jump  each  others’  claims,  if 
they  detected  the  slightest  flaw  in  their 
satisfaction  of  the  pre-emption  law. 
When  at  last,  the  official  announcement 
of  the  passage  of  the  ])re-emption  bill 
T'eached  the  land  office  here,  it  happened 
unfortunately  that  some  men  who  held 
valuable  claims,  were  temjjorarily  ab¬ 
sent.  One  who  was  only  thirty  miles 
away  was  prompth'  sent  for,  but  before 
he  could  I'each  home,  which  he  did  before 
ten  o’clock  next  morning,  jumpers,  like 
sleuth-hounds  scenting  their  prey,  had 
discovered  his  absence  and  took  instant 
advantage  of  it.  During  the  night,  lum- 
lier  was  haided  iipon  the  land,  a  shant3' 
built,  furnished  with  a  bed,  chair  and 
stove,  and  after  an  occupanc\'  of  a  few 
hours,  the  enterprising  jumper  filed  his 
claim  of  pre-emption.  Resistance  to 
this  claim  involved  a  long  dela^’,  vex¬ 
atious  litigation  and  great  expense,  con¬ 
sequently,  to  rid  himself  of  the  intruder, 
the  rightful  owner  paid  him  hundreds  of 
dollars  more  than  the  then  value  of  the 
land,  and  the  hero  of  the  shant\'  depart¬ 
ed  with  a  well  lined  i)Ocket-book,  and 
openlv  boasting  of  the  fine  trade  he  had 
made.  A  circumstantial  historv  of  all 
similar  affairs  of  that  time  would  fill  a 
volume. 

Men  who  had  been  holding  their 
claims  from  the  first  were  worn  out 


with  the  long  strain  ot  suspense  and 
anxiet}",  and  preferred  to  par'  nnjust  de¬ 
mands,  in  order  to  secure  their  title  at 
once,  and  be  relieved  from  the  weaiw 
load  the\'  had  carried  so  long. 

That  winter  was  fortunateh'  a  mild 
one,  otherwise  much  suffering  would 
have  fallen  upon  the  families  that  occu- 
])ied  some  of  the  pre-emption  shanties. 

Babies  were  born  in  houses  which 
wordd  now  be  deemed  barbarous  shel¬ 
ters  for  horses.  The  green  lumber  of 
which  these  wei'e  built  shrank  so  as  to 
open  cracks  eveiwwhere,  and  the  newlv 
born  little  pre-emptors  were  cradled  in 
the  fresh,  vigorous  breezes  of  heaven’s 
pure  air,  and  sometimes  received  an  in¬ 
formal  bajDtism,  when  water  from  the 
leak3'  roof  trickled  down  upon  the  tin3' 
sleeping  faces. 

None  but  those  who  passed  througli 
this  marvellous  period  of  our  historv 
can  realize  the  intense  excitement  that 
pervaded  all  classes  of  the  communit3’. 
A  listener  to  the  talk  of  children  would 
hear  much  of  claims,  pre-emption,  land 
office,  etc.  One  little  golden  haired  tot 
was  lost  one  da3',  and  when  found  a 
long  wa3'  from  home,  and  asked  as  to 
her  intentions  and  destination,  I'eplied 
that  she  was  “  doin  to  land  office  to  find 
papa.” 

The  land  office,  which  wms  in  a  build¬ 
ing  on  Washington  avenue  and  Eighth 
avenue  south,  w’as  the  great  centre  of 
burning  vital  interests — the  shining  goal 
of  long  deferred  hopes,  and  no  words 
can  fully  express  the  depth  of  thankful 
jo3’  with  which  care-worn  men  came 
forth  from  its  portals  with  their  pre¬ 
emption  titles  safe  in  their  hands.  And 
the  little  homes  which  had  so  long  been 
overshadowed  b3'  anxiet3',  and  in  which 
loving  wives  and  children  had  suffered 
so  much  dread  and  terror,  were  now 
turned  into  bowers  of  j 03' fid  happiness. 
Bast  woes  were  soon  forgotten  in  the 
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delight  of  possessing  the  coveted  land, 
which  seemed  well  worth  all  it  had  cost 
them.  It  was  truly  “a  goodly  land, 
and  a  fair,”  and  people  could  extiltingh' 
chant  with  the  psalmist,  “the  lines  are 
fallen  unto  me  in  pleasant  places ;  yea,  I 
have  a  goodly  heritage.”  They  could 
also  say  of  it,  as  Greatheart  did  of  his 
vallej^  that  “it  was  of  a  fruitful  soil, 
and  brought  forth  by  handfulls.” 

All  nature  seemed  in  sympathy  with 
the  joy  of  mankind,  for  a  lovelier  spring 
never  dawned  upon  earth.  A  ]ieav\' 
snow  fell  in  March,  but  by  the  20th  of 
April  “the  winter  was  over  and  gone, 
and  the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  had 
come.”  The  skies  were  deeplj^  blue,  and 
the  air  delightfully  soft  and  mild.  On 
the  night  of  the  23rd,  a  sweet  svimmer 
rain  fell,  accompanied  with  thunder  and 
lightning.  Very  soon  the  prairie  was 
beautiful  with  richest  verdure  and 
flowers,  and  vast  numbers  of  birds  filled 
the  air  with  music.  Pigeons,  grouse 
and  plover  were  familiar  neighbors,  feed¬ 
ing  fearlessly  with  the  chickens,  for  there 
were  no  enemies  to  molest  them.  Peace 
and  plent3’  reigned,  and  life,  in  the  little 
pre-emption  shanty,  enfolded  bj' nature’s 
fairest  forms  and  influences,  was  an  idyl, 
sweet  enough  to  inspire  a  poet’s  pen. 
Some  infelicities  of  course  were  inter¬ 
woven  in  this  simple,  homelj'  romance. 
The  rain  often  fell  on  sleeping  faces,  sand 
sifted  in  and  sprinkled  the  steaks,  or 
spoiled  the  cream,  but  on  the  whole 
things  were  veiw  nice  and  comfortable. 

The  pre-emj3tion  of  the  lands  of  Hen¬ 
nepin  county  was  mosth^  completed 
within  this  3^ear. 

As  150,000,  out  of  nearl\"  170,000 
acres,  were  occupied  Iw  actual  settlers, 
among  whom  was  a  large  number  of 
thrifty,  intelligent  farmers,  the  county 
from  the  first  took  the  front  rank  in 
wealth  and  population.  Minneapolis, 
with  such  a  solid  basis  of  support  at  her 


back,  and  relieved  from  the  incubus  of 
pre-emption  difficulties,  now  began  to 
make  gigantic  strides  in  the  waj'  of  ex¬ 
pansion  and  wealth.  Business  blocks, 
hotels,  mills  and  manufactories,  were 
rapidly  erected,  while  schools,  churches 
and  handsome  dwellings,  kept  even  pace 
with  them. 

The  year  fifty-six  was  one  of  great 
prosperity’-,  money'  was  iDlentiful  and 
every'  one  felt  rich.  Toil  and  cares 
pressed  less  heavily,  the  conditions  of 
domestic  life  were  more  free  and  bounti¬ 
ful,  and  with  more  leisure  for  both  social 
and  intellectual  pleasures,  life  was  per¬ 
haps  as  bright  and  happy^  hei'e  as  in  any 
place  in  the  world. 

A  portion  of  Ramsey  county',  which 
included  St.  Anthony,  had  been  annexed 
to  that  of  Hennepin,  and  the  two  towns 
became  practically'  and  socially' the  same 
as  one,  though  they  were  not  united 
under  one  name  till  some  y'ears  later. 
Private  parties  were  given  then  as  fre¬ 
quently'  as  now,  compared  with  the 
population,  and  were  in  every  respect 
quite  as  pleasant.  Every  luxury'  for  the 
table  could  at  this  time  l)e  easily  pro- 
cui'ed. 

But  the  bright  days  of  prosperity  did 
not  continue  long;  reverses,  heavy  and 
bitter,  came  making  many' who  had  been 
rich,  abjectly'  poor.  Much  of  the  land 
obtained  through  so  many'  difficulties, 
was  lost  by  moi'tgage  or  sold  for  almost 
nothing,  and  the  next  few  years  were 
marked  by  gloom  and  discouragement. 
In  addition  to  the  severe  financial  de¬ 
pression,  one  terrible  pifijlic  disaster  fol¬ 
lowed  another,  until  it  seemed  as  if  the 
city'  was  doomed  to  destruction .  ‘  ‘  Men ’s 
hearts  failed  them  for  fear,”  and  many' 
became  discotiraged  and  departed  to 
other  States,  though  eventually,  nearly 
all  returned.  The  remainder,  however, 
struggled  bravely'  on,  working  hard  and 
practicing  the  closest  economy,  and 
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waiting  patiently  for  the  darkness  to 
pass  away.  They  have  their  reward 
now  in  seeing  the  little  village  of  their 
early  love,  and  the  seene  of  their  long 
and  steadfast  toil,  transformed  into  one 
of  the  most  prosperous  and  beautifid 
cities  of  the  world. 

The  Judge  heretofore  alluded  to  was  B.  B. 
Meeker,  one  of  the  Territorial  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  He  purchased  a  large  tract  of 
land  below  St.  Anthony,  and  early  identified  him¬ 
self  with  that  town.  He  was  one  of  the  few,  who, 
at  that  period,  prophesied  of,  and  firmh^  believed 
in,  the  ultimate  prosperity  and  large  future 
growth  of  this  city .  He  was  often  derided  and 
laughed  at  for  his  sanguine  visions  and  hopes,  but 
nothing  could  shake  his  confidence,  and  even 
through  the  darkest  days  of  the  “hard  times,” 
when  the  bottom  seemed  to  drop  out  of  ever}'- 
thing,  he  held  unflinchingly  to  his  opinion. 

The  last  time  I  saw  him  was  on  one  bright, 
warm  autumn  day  when  I  was  driving  over  the 


prairie.  Somewhere  about  what  is  now  Eighth 
street  and  Twelfth  avenue  south,  I  came  upon  him 
lying  on  the  turf,  supporting  his  head  on  one 
hand,  and  gazing  about  with  a  rapt,  thoughtful 
expression  on  his  face.  The  spot  was  a  broad, 
open  space,  somewhat  elevated, from  whencecould 
be  seen  a  fine,  extended  landscape.  His  first  words 
to  me  were,  “What  a  beautiful  country  it  is!” 
He  came  to  the  side  of  my  buggy,  and  talked  for 
some  time  in  the  old,  hopeful  strain,  (he  knew 
that  his  listener  was  in  full  sympathy  with  him  on 
this  point)  sa3dng  that  he  believed  he  should  live 
to  see  all  that  vicinity  covered  with  buildings. 

Evidently,  a  change  for  the  better  was  taking 
place,  and  he  felt  almost  sure  that  a  period  of 
great  prosperity  and  rapid  growth  would  follow. 
Pointing  to  the  old  Universit}'  building  in  the  dis¬ 
tance,  he  said:  “And  that  will  sometime  be  the 
crowning  glory  of  Minnesota.” 

I  believe  that,  in  his  imagination  then,  he  saw 
Minneapolis  just  as  we  see  it  in  realty  to-day. 

He  died  two  months  later,  very  suddenly,  in 
Milwaukee,  where  he  had  halted  on  his  journey  to 
the  East. 
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The  first  settlers  of  what  is  now  Min¬ 
neapolis,  were  mostly  from  the  New 
England  and  the  Middle  States.  Two 
or  three  families  of  Canadian  French 
were  living  on  the  site  when  the  first 
settlement  really  commenced  in  1848-9, 
by  the  arrival  of  a  few  families  from  the 
State  of  Maine.  Ramsey  county  was 
organized  by  an  act  approved  October 
27,  1849,  and  embraced  that  part  of  the 
present  site  lying  east  of  the  Mississippi 
river.  Hennepin  county,  embracing  the 
present  site  of  the  main  part  of  the  city, 
was  organized  March  6,  1852,  (al¬ 
though  by  a  singular  typographical 
error,  the  act  appears  in  the  printed 
copies  to  have  been  approved  in  1825). 
The  county  was  annexed  to  Ramsey  for 
judicial  purposes.  At  the  legislative  ses¬ 
sion  in  1856,  Hennepin  county  was  ex¬ 
tended  across  the  Mississippi  river,  in¬ 
cluding  that  part  of  the  present  site  of 
the  city  which  lies  on  the  north  and  east 
sides  of  the  river.  At  the  same  session, 
and  by  the  same  act,  the  county  build¬ 
ings  were  located  on  block  seventy-two, 
in  the  town  of  Alinneapolis,  where  they 
have  continued  to  the  present  time. 

March  1,  1856,  an  act  was  approved 
by  Governor  Gorman  incorporating  the 
town  of  Minneapolis.  This  act  pro¬ 
vided  to  embrace  within  the  town  limits 


as  follows:  “Beginning  at  a  point  on 
the  Mississippi  River,  where  the  line  be¬ 
tween  sections  ten  and  fifteen  intersects 
said  river,  thence  west  on  said  line  be¬ 
tween  sections  ten  and  fifteen  to  the 
southwest  corner  of  section  fifteen, 
thence  south  on  section  line  to  the 
southwest  corner  of  section  twenty- 
seven,  thence  east  on  the  south  line  of 
section  twent3'-seven,  twenty-six  and 
twenty-five  to  the  Mississippi  River; 
thence  up  said  river  to  the  place  of  be¬ 
ginning.”  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  its 
original  boundaries  embraced  but  a 
small  part  of  the  present  city.  When 
the  act  was  passed,  however,  the  terri¬ 
tory  included  within  the  town  limits 
was  deemed  ample  to  serve  for  the  next 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years. 

The  town  was  divided  into  four 
wards.  The  act  provided  for  a  Town 
Council,  which  was  to  consist  of  a  Jus¬ 
tice  of  the  Peace  and  three  Trustees,  of 
whom  the  Justice  of  the  Peace  was  to 
be  President.  One  Trustee  was  to  be 
resident  of,  and  elected  in  each  ward, 
and  three  constituted  a  quorum.  They 
were  empowered  to  establish  by-laws, 
ordinances,  rules  and  regulations,  to 
govern  the  town,  regulate  and  improve 
streets,  alleys  and  sidewalks,  levy  taxes 
and  assessments,  establish  fire  com- 
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panics,  markets,  etc.,  to  appoint  proper 
officers  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  the 
corporation,  and  generally,  to  have  the 
rights  and  perform  the  duties  incident 
to  municipal  corporations.  Under  such 
a  simple  and  inexpensive  government 
did  the  town  continue  until  the  granting 
of  the  city  charter  in  1865.  The  first 
settlers,  as  before  remarked,  were  mainly 
from  New  England  and  the  Middle 
States,  and  accustomed  to  self  govern¬ 
ment,  under  similar  laws.  Crime  was 
infreciuent.  Paupers  were  few.  The 
vast  and  complicated  machineiw,  neces- 
sar\^  to  run  a  great  citj",  which  has  since 
grown  up,  was  then  unknown.  If  any 
schemes  were  on  foot  to  subserve  per¬ 
sonal  interests  among  officials,  they 
were  quickly  discovered  and  nipped  in 
the  bud.  The  principles  embodied  in  the 
charter  of  the  town,  were,  in  the  main, 
embodied  in  the  charter  to  the  city. 
But  the  changes,  and  modifications  of 
those  principles  in  the  growth  of  the 
city  to  175,000  population  have  been 
numerous. 

Writing  the  histoiw  of  the  municipal 
government  of  the  citj'  of  Minneapolis, 
as  it  exists  to-day,  involves  the  history 
of  two  separate  and  distinct  cities. 
They  were  separated  it  is  true,  in  bound¬ 
ary  only  by  the  Mississippi  River,  but 
were  under  distinct  municipal  organiza¬ 
tions,  until  the  consolidation  of  the  two 
cities  as  hereinafter  stated. 

At  the  session  of  the  Legislature  in 
1855,  an  act  was  passed  to  incorporate 
the  city  of  St.  Anthon}'.  It  embraced 
that  iDortion  of  the  present  site  of  the 
city  of  Minneapolis  which  lies  east  of 
the  Mississippi  River.  The  city  was 
divided  into  three  wards,  with  two 
Aldermen  from  a  ward.  The  City  Coun¬ 
cil  consisted  of  the  Mayor  and  Aider- 
men.  The  charter  conferred  on  the 
Council  the  usual  powers  incident  to 
municipal  corporations.  At  the  time  of 


the  granting  of  the  charter,  the  city  was 
supposed  to  contain  from  2,500  to  3,000 
inhabitants,  and  in  some  quarters,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  East,  no  small  amount  of 
ridicule  was  cast  on  its  premature  am¬ 
bition  in  assuming  city  airs.  But  its 
subsequent  progress  demonstrated  that 
the  step  was  not  unwise,  especially  in 
view  of  the  economical  manner  in  which 
municipal  affairs  were  then  managed. 
And  the  same  remarks  will  apply  to  the 
incorporation  of  the  city  of  Minneapolis 
at  a  later  date.  Under  the  charter 
above  mentioned,  the  cit^^  progressed 
without  noteworthy  incident,  until 
1872,  when  it  was  merged  in  the  city  of 
Alinneapolis. 

In  the  meantime,  the  town  of  Minne¬ 
apolis  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  had 
continued  to  grow.  In  1858,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  charter  granted  in  1856, 
a  town  government  was  organized  with 
a  Council,  of  which  H.  T.  Welles  was 
President.  The  first  meeting  of  the 
Council  was  held  July  20th,  1858.  The 
Councillors  in  the  several  wards  were : 
Isaac  I.  Lewis,  First  ward  ;  Chas.  Hoag, 
Second  ward;  William  Garland,  Third 
ward,  and  Edward  Hedderly,  Fourth 
ward.  Mr.  Todd  was  chosen  Clerk,  but 
before  the  expiration  of  his  term,  was 
succeeded  b3'  G.Heniy  Hamilton,  and  I). 
Morrison  succeeded  to  the  place  of  Mr. 
Lewis. 

In  1859,  a  new  Council  was  elected. 
Councillors,  J.  O.  Weld,  C.  H.  Pettit,  N.  S. 
Walker,  and  H.  E.  Alann;  C^  rus  Beede, 
President.  Mr.  Hamilton  was  Secre¬ 
tary'  till  November,  1858,  when  he  re¬ 
signed,  and  C.  L.  Savory'  was  elected  in 
his  place.  This  board  continued  in  office 
till  1861,  when  a  new  board  was  elected. 
It  did  not,  however,  serve  a  long  time, 
for  in  consequence  of  certain  defects  in 
the  charter,  and  the  undue  expense  of 
administration,  the  charter  of  incorix)- 
ration  was  repealed  at  the  Legislative 
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session  of  1862,  and  the  administration 
reverted  to  the  town  government  pre¬ 
viously  existing. 

In  1864,  the  Legislature  passed  an 
act  giving  enlarged  powers  to  the  supei'- 
visors  of  the  town  of  Minneapolis  with¬ 
in  certain  defined  limits,  and  also  to  cer¬ 
tain  officers  therein.  Under  this  act, 
and  certain  amendments  thereto,  at  the 
Legislative  session  in  1865,  the  town 
was  governed  until  the  enactment  of  the 
city  charter  in  1867.  The  first  board  of 
supervisors,  under  these  acts,  consisted 
of  S.  H.  Mattison,  E.  B.  Ames,  Miles 
Hills,  and  Thomas  Hale  Williams,  Clerk. 
The  second.  Col.  C.  Aldrich,  George  A. 
Brackett,  and  0.  M.  Laraway.  The 
third,  E.  S.  Jones,  J.  M.  Eustis,  and  R. 
P.  Russell.  Under  these  men  the  town 
continued,  until  the  enactment  of  the 
city  charter  in  1867.* 

The  Legislature  of  1866  passed  an 
act  approved  March  2,  1866,  granting 
a  charter  to  the  citj"  of  Minneapolis. 
The  limits  defined  in  the  charter  are  as 
follows,  viz:  Sections  thirteen,  fourteen, 
fifteen,  and  the  east  half  of  section 
twenty-one,  and  sections  twenty-two, 
twenty-three,  twenty' -four,  twenty-five, 
twenty-six  and  twenty-seven,  all  in 
township  twenty-nine,  north  of  range 
twenty-four  west.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  the  city  limits  embraced  the  city  of 
St.  Anthon\%  but  for  certain  purposes 
only,  as  the  latter  city  still  retained  its 
corporate  existence.  It  was  the  first 
step  towards  a  consolidation  which 
occui'red  six  years  later. 

The  city  was  divided  into  eight 
wards,  four  of  which  were  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river,  within  the  limits  of  the 
city  of  St.  Anthony,  and  the  other  four 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river. 

It  may  here  be  noted,  that  the  loeation  as  to 
points  of  the  compass  above  given  are  not  strictly 
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correct,  as  for  a  sliort  distance  here  the  river  runs 
more  nearh'  east.  But  as  its  general  course  is 
south,  for  convenience  it  has  been  customary  to 
speak  of  them,  when  referring  to  either  division, 
to  use  the  terms  East,  or  West  Minneapolis. 

The  elective  officers  of  the  city  were. 
Mayor,  Comptroller,  Treasurer,  Citv^ 
Justice  and  two  Aldermen  for  each  ward. 
All  other  officers  necessary^  for  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  affairs  of  the  city  were 
to  be  appointed  by  the  common  council, 
which  consisted  of  the  Aldermen.  By 
this  charter,  the  usual  powers  incident 
to  municipal  corporations,  were  gi'anted 
to  the  Mav’or  and  common  council. 
For  the  purposes  of  education,  improve¬ 
ment  of  streets,  and  taxation  for  special 
purposes,  provided  in  the  charter,  the 
city  was  divided  into  two  districts,  the 
first  being  the  four  wards  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river,  the  seeond  that  portion 
of  the  city  on  the  west  side.  And  all 
public  property  being  in  either  division, 
at  the  time  of  the  granting  of  the  ehar- 
ter,  was  to  belong  to  such  division. 
And  the  debts  and  obligations  of  each 
division  at  such  time,  were  to  be  as¬ 
sumed  by  each  respectiveh^  And  the 
common  council  had  power  to  levy 
taxes  to  pay  such  debts,  provided  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  Aldermen  of  each  division 
voted  for  the  levy  of  the  same. 

It  was  further  provided  that,  “the 
school  s\"stem  heretofore  in  force,  in  each 
of  said  districts  shall  remain  the  same, 
except  that,”  etc.,  the  exception  lieing 
that  in  both  districts,  “The  Board  of 
Education  of  the  City  of  St.  Anthon}",” 
shall  hereafter  be  known  as  “  The  Board 
of  Education  of  the  First  District  of 
Minneapolis,”  and  “The  Boai'd  of  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  Town  of  Minneapolis,” 
shall  hereafter  be  known  and  styled,  as 
“  The  Board  of  Education  of  the  Second 
District  of  Minneapolis.”  Further  pro¬ 
visions  were  made  for  the  acceptance  of 
the  charter,  by  the  voters  of  both  dis- 
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tricts,  and  if  the  charter  was  aece]jted, 
the  fiinctioiis  of  the  city  council  of  the 
city  of  St.  Anthony  were  to  cease,  and 
also  those  of  the  supervisors  of  the 
town  of  Alinneapolis. 

Thus  was,  to  this  extent,  the  union  of 
the  two  cities  consummated.  Neither 
yielded  its  name,  neither  did  either  yield, 
so  much  as  it  did,  without  grave  consid¬ 
eration.  But  it  was  a  large  step  in  ad¬ 
vance,  of  what  seemed  to  disinterested 
observers  for  the  mutual  interests  of  the 
two  cities.  And  the  result  proved  the 
wisdom  of  the  action. 

It  required,  however,  but  a  few  years 
experience  to  demonstrate  that  a  more 
perfect  union  would  prove  mutually  ad¬ 
vantageous.  The  interests  of  the  two 
cities  were  almost  identical.  Alunicipal 
government  could  be  administered  more 
efficiently  and  economicalh',  under  a 
single  head  and  name;  and  the  influence 
of  the  cities  be  therebv  greatly  strength¬ 
ened.  These  were  controlling  considera¬ 
tions,  and  their  force  was  conceded  by 
all.  Only  a  single  reason,  and  that  of  a 
sentimental,  rather  than  a  practical  na¬ 
ture,  was  urged  against  the  union — the 
name.  St.  Anthony  had  the  advantage 
and  prestige  of  a  historical  name,  and 
in  any  event  the  name  of  the  Balls  must 
always  remain  the  same.  On  the  other 
hand  the  people  of  Alinneapolis  had  lie- 
come  equally  attached  to  the  name  of 
their  cit3'.  It  had  grown  far  more 
rapidh'  than  St.  Anthoinq  and  con¬ 
tained  much  the  largest  population. 
After  much  discussion,  the  advtmtages 
of  a  union  liecame  so  manifest,  that  St. 
Anthoiu’  graeefull}’  yielded  her  claim  in 
favor  of  Alinneapolis,  and  a  legislative 
act  was  approved  Februaiw  28,  1872, 
consolidating  the  two  cities  under  the 
name  of  the  cit}'  of  AIinnea])olis.  IB' 
the  same  act  the  boundaries  of  the  citv 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river  were  en¬ 
larged  and  the  cit\"  divided  into  ten 


wards.  The  former  cit\'  of  St.  Anthoin' 
was  called  the  East  Division  of  Alinne¬ 
apolis,  and  the  territory  lying  south  and 
west  of  the  river,  the  West  Division. 
Two  Aldermen  were  to  be  elected  for 
each  ward,  and  to  hold  office  for  two 
3'ears.  These  Aldermen  constituted  the 
Cit3"  Council. 

Provision  was  also  made  that  the 
public  property  then  existing  in  each 
division  shoidd  continue  to  belong  to 
such  division,  and  the  debts  and  obliga¬ 
tions  of  each  of  the  former  cities  should 
be  paid  respectively  1)3'  the  divisions  to 
which  the3^  belonged. 

The  consolidation  of  the  cities  thus 
formed,  worked  successfully  and  har- 
moniousl3',  and  with  little,  if  ain',  fric¬ 
tion  between  the  two  divisions.  It  is 
an  illustration  of  the  fcicilit3'  with  which 
Western  people  adapt  themselves  to 
changed  municipal  government  and  po¬ 
litical  conditions.  To-day  there  are 
thousands  of  I'esidents — perhaps  indeed, 
a  majorit3' — who  have  never  heard  that 
the  present  city  is  composed  of  two 
cities,  under  separate  and  distinct  mu¬ 
nicipal  governments. 

And  it  is  1)3'  no  means  improbaljle 
that  the  example  of  the  consolidation  of 
these  two  municipalities,  which  was 
effected  more  than  fifteen  3'ears  since 
with  such  gratifying  success,  ma3'  at  no 
distant  da3’  be  followed  1)3'  Alinneapolis 
and  St.  Paul,  with  equall3'  beneficial  re- 
sidts. 

The  charter  of  1872,  above  men¬ 
tioned,  has  formed  the  basis  of  the  cit3' 
government  since.  Amendments  have 
frequentU'  been  made  to  meet  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  a  rapidly  growing  city,  and  one 
new  department  of  especial  importance 
has  been  added — the  establishment  of 
a  park  S3'steni — which  was  scarce!)' 
thought  of  but  a  few  3'cars  since.  This 
will  be  treated  of  in  its  proi)er  ])lace. 
.\sidc  from  this,  it  is  deemed  unnccessarv 
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to  go  into  further  ptirticulars  of  the 
municipal  government  of  the  city.  It 
does  not  differ  materialh"  from  that  of 
many  other  Western  cities,  the  general 
features  of  which  are  familiar  to  nearl3’ 
all  our  citizens.  And  to  those  desiring 
further  particulars,  the  statutes,  charter 
and  ordinances,  are  of  easr'  access. 

It  is  helieved  that  a  record  of  the 
names  of  those  who  have  served  as  citv 
officers  and  Aldermen  from  the  first 
organization  ot  a  cit\'  government  in  St. 
Anthon3',  to  the  jDresent  time,  will  not 
be  without  interest.  All  these  men  have, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  aided  in  the 
growth  and  progress  of  the  cit3\  Near- 
Iv  half  of  them  have  alread3’  joined 
“the  great  majorit3'’’ — the  survivors 
have  witnessed  the  building  of  a  cit3’, 
which,  for  the  bidef  time  since  its  found¬ 
ing,  has  no  equal  in  the  histor3'  of  the 
world.  For  the  record,  to  the  3'ear 
1881,  we  are  indebted  to  Neill’s  Histor3' 
of  Hennepin  Count3',  tlie  balance  is  com- 
]filed  from  official  sources. 

CITY  OFFICERS  OF  ST.  .\NTHONV. 

The  first  Council  organized  .\pril  13th,  1855. 
H.  T.  Welles,  Ma3-or.  Aldermen,  First  ward — 
Benjamin  N.  Spencer,  one  year;  John  Orth,  two 
years.  Second  ward  —  Daniel  Stanchfield,  one 
year;  Edward  Lippincott,  two  r^ears.  Third 
ward— Caleb  Dorr,  one  \'ear;  Kobt.  W.  Cummings, 
two  \'ears.  Officers  appointed  b3'  the  Council 
were— W.  F.  Brawlej’,  Cit}-  Clerk;  Ira  Kingsley, 
Treasurer;  S.  W.  Farnham,  Assessor;  Benjamin 
Brown,  Marshall;  E.  S.  Hall,  Citr-  Attorney-; 
Isaac  Gilpatrick,  Supervisor  of  Streets;  E.  B. 
Nash,  Collector  of  Taxes;  C.  B.  Chaprhan,  City 
Surve3"or;  L.  Bostwick,  CiU-  Justice.  Appoint¬ 
ments,  mostb’  to  fill  vacancies  were— G.  F.  Brott, 
Assessor;  Benjamin  Brown,  Collector;  E.  B.  Nash, 
Weigh  Master;  Z.  E.  B.  Nash,  Treasurer;  W.  H. 
Townsend,  Supervisor  of  Streets;  J.  B.  Gilbert, 
.\ssessor;  H.  Hechtman,  Supervisor  of  Streets, 
soon  succeeded  by  J.  M.  Brewer;  Seth  Turner, 
Marshal  and  Collector. 

First  Regular  Election,  April  1th,  1856 — 

Alvaren  Allen,  Alayor.  Aldermen  —  William 
Fewer,  First  ward;  A.  D.  Foster,  Second  ward; 
David  A.  Secombe,  Third  ward.  A])pointed  offi¬ 


cers — W.  F.  Bi'awlec',  Clerk  and  Comptroller; 
Richard  Fewer,  Treasurer ;  Seth  Turner,  Assessor 
and  Supervisor  of  Streets;  J.  Chapman,  Marshal 
and  Collector;  J.  S.  Demmon,  Citj^  Attorne3' ;  J. 
M.  Brewer,  Supervisor;  Lardner  Bostwick,  Cit3f 
Justice.  Subsequent  appointments — Seth  Turner, 
resigned,  succeeded  bv  J.  M.  Brewer,  and  he  bv 
Henrv  Whipple;  Seth  Turner,  Marshal  and  Col¬ 
lector;  D.  B.  Dorman,  Treasurer,  .\ugust  12th, 
the  ordinance  combining  the  office  of  Marshal  and 
Collector,  was  repealed,  and  L.  W.  Stratton  was 
aiipointed  Collector.  Mavor  Allen  resigned,  and 

D.  A.  Secombe,  Ma3-or,  pro  tern.,  served  out  the 
term.  William  Lochren,  Citv  ALtornev,  in  place 
of  Demmon,  resigned. 

Second  Election,  April  6th,  1857 — 

Re-division  of  the  cit3'  in  four  wards.  William 
W.  Wales,  Mavor.  Aldermen — Daniel  Knoblauch, 
First  ward;  L.  tV.  Johnson,  Second;  William 
McHerron,  Third;  John  C.  Johnson,  Fourth.  Ap¬ 
pointed  officers — W.  F.  Brawle3',  Clerk  and  Comp¬ 
troller;  N.  Kellogg,  Assessor;  L.  W.  Stratton, 
Collector;  J.  M.  Brewer,  Supervisor,  soon  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  W.  A.  Rowell;  G.  .4.  Noursc,  Attorne3' ; 
II.  S.  Temple,  Marshal. 

Ma3'  22nd,  1857,  A.  D.  Foster,  Alderman,  re¬ 
signed.  March  22nd,  1858,  Moses  Whittier,  ap¬ 
pointed  Supervisor  in  place  of  Rowell,  resigned. 
Special  election  April  25th,  1857,  William  Dugas, 
.\lderman.  First  ward.  He  resigned  March  22nd, 
1858. 

Third  Election,  April  5th,  1858 — 

Orrin  Curtis,  Mayor.  Aldermen— Daniel  Knob¬ 
lauch,  First  Ward;  James  Crowe,  Second,  for  one 
3'ear;  George  W.  Thurber,  Second,  for  two  3'ears; 
James  McMullen-,  Third;  R.  W.  Cummings,  Fourth. 
Appointed  officers — W.  F.  Brawle3',  Clerk  ;  Moses 
Whittier,  Supervisor;  H.  S.  Temple,  Marshal;  E. 
W.  Stratton,  Collector;  0.  Curtis,  Treasurer;  D. 
M.  Demmon,  Attorney;  C.  H.  Shaw,  Surve3’or; 

E.  W.  Cutler,  Assessor.  Jul  v  6th,  John  Armstrong, 
Marshal.  Fire  Department — D.  B.  Dorman,  Chief 
Engineer;  R.  W.  Cummings,  First  Assistant;  S. 
W.  Farnham,  Second  Assistant. 

Fourth  Election,  April  16th,  1859 — 

G.  Curtis,  Mayor.  Aldermen— Hemw  Hecht¬ 
man,  First  ward;  William  Lochren,  Second;  John 
Poniero3-,  Third  ;  Benjamin  Parker,  Fourth.  Ap¬ 
pointed  officers— W.  W.  Wales,  Clerk;  C.  D.  Dorr, 
Assessor;  D.  E.  Dorman,  Assistant  Assessor; 
MoseS  Whittier,  Supervisor  of  Streets;  James 
White,  Assistant;  Franklin  Clark,  Surve3-or;  N. 
H.  Hemiup,  Attorne3’ ;  John  Armstrong,  Marshal. 
June  29th,  John  Orth,  Alderman,  First  ward,  in 
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place  of  Knoblauch,  resigned.  December  '21st, 
Lardner  Bostwick,  City  Justice,  resigned. 

Fifth  Election,  April  2nd,  1860  — 

K.  15.  Graves,  Mayor.  .Vldermen— E.  \V.  Cutler, 
First  ward,  one  year;  Henry  Heebtman,  two 
years;  Richard  I'ewer,  Second,  one  year ;  William 
Locbren,  two  years;  O.  T.  Leavitt,  Third,  one 
year;  Charles  Crawford,  two  years;  J.  S.  I’ills- 
biu'y.  Fourth,  one  year;  J.  H.  Murphy,  two  years. 
Appointed  officers— W.  W.  Wales,  Clerk;  John  Bab¬ 
cock,  Treasurer;  Daniel  Edwards,  Assessor;  J.  H. 
Xoble,  Marshal;  J.  B.  Gilfillan,  Attorney;  W.  A. 
Townsend,  Supervisor;  J.  A.  Armstrong,  Col¬ 
lector;  Charles  Henry  and  Solon  Armstrong, 
Justices  of  the  Peace;  D.  Schofield  and  W.  Moliter, 
Constables;  F.  S.  Brown,  Chief  of  Fire  Depart¬ 
ment.  December  8th,  1860,  A.  Rowell,  Colleetor, 
viee  J.  A.  Armstrong. 

Sixth  Election,  April  3rd,  1861  — 

().  C.  Alerriman,  Mayor.  Aldermen — Peter 
Weingart,  First  ward;  Richard  I'ewer,  Second 
ward  ;  0.  T.  Swett,  Third  ward  ;  J.  S.  Pillsbury, 
Fourth  ward.  Appointed  officers — W.  W.  Wales, 
Clerk;  D.  B.  Dorman,  Treasurer,  succeeded  by 
JohnBabcoek;  Daniel  Edwards,  Assessor ;  J.  H. 
Xoble,  Marshal;  J.  B.  Gilfillan,  .\ttorney;  Charles 
T.  Stinson,  Supervisor;  William  Lashells,  Con¬ 
stable.  June  17tb,  X.  H.  Hemiuj),  Colleetor,  viee 
Rowell,  resigned;  Dan  M.  Demmon,  Alderman 
Seeond  ward,  vice  William  Locbren,  resigned; 
John  Dunham,  Chief  of  Fire  Dejsartment.  July 
2nd,  R.  P.  Graves,  Treasurer,  vice  Babeock,  re¬ 
signed.  September  16th,  W.  H.  Chamberlain, 
Chief  of  Fire  Department,  viee  Dunham.  Decem¬ 
ber  1th,  1861,  David  Edwards,  Collector,  vice 
Hemiup,  resigned. 

Seventh  Election,  April,  1862 — 

Records  from  April,  1865  to  June,  are  missing, 
and  it  is  probable  there  are  omissions  in  conse¬ 
quence.  O.  C.  Merriman,  Maymr.  Aldermen,  in¬ 
cluding  those  holding  over — S.  Pillsbury,  Dan 
M.  Demmon,  Richard  Fewer,  Peter  Weingart,  .An¬ 
drews,  Blakeman,  Bernhard,  T.M.  Rohan,  Charles 
T.  Simms,  to  fill  vacancy.  Appointed  officers — W. 
W.  Wales,  City  Clerk;  D.  Edwards,  Assessor; 
William  Imshells,  Supervisor;  E.  Lippencott,  Mar¬ 
shal,  vice  Noble,  resigned. 

Eighth  Election,  April  7th,  1863 — 

E.  S.  Brown,  Mayor.  Aldermen — W.  M.  Lash¬ 
ells,  First  ward,  two  years;  J.  L.  Xewman,  Seeond 
ward,  two  years ;  Charles  F.  Simms,  Third  ward, 
two  years;  S.  W.  I'arnham,  Fourth  ward,  two 
years.  Appointed  officers — W.  W.  Wales,  City 
Clerk;  PL  Ortman,  Treasurer;  D.  Edwards,  As¬ 


sessor;  X.  H.  Miner,  Attorney;  William  I'ewer, 
City  Justice,  vice  Charles  Henry;  M.  B.  Rollins, 
Marshal;  John  McAuliff,  Constable,  vice  D.  Scho¬ 
field;  D.  Edwards,  Supervisor.  June  11th,  E.  Lij)- 
pincott.  Chief  Engineer,  vice  W.  H.  Chamberlain, 
resigned.  May  6th,  PL  Lippencott,  City  Mai'shal, 
vice  Rollins,  not  having  ((ualified.  August  15th, 
Dan  M.  Demmon,  City'  Clerk,  vice  W.  W.  Wales, 
resigned;  Baldwin  Brown,  Alderman,  Seeond 
ward,  vice  Dan  M.  Demmon,  resigned.  October 
8th,  Josejjh  Van  Eman,  Collector. 

Xinth  Election,  April  5th,  1864 — 

O.  C.  Merriman,  Mayor.  Aldermen— T.  M. 
Bohen,  First  ward;  L.  B.  Schrum,  Second;  T.  J. 
Tuttle,  Third;  W.  T.  Cahill,  Fourth.  Appointed 
officers — Dan  M.  Demmon,  City  Clerk;  James  A. 
Lovejoy,  Treasurer;  David  lidwards.  Assessor; 
Edward  Lippencott,  Marshal;  Dan  M.  Demmon 
and  William  Spooner,  Justices  of  the  Peace;  W. 
M.  Lashells  and  Edward  Lippencott,  Constables. 
May  1-lth,  George  Richards,  Supervisor.  June 
7th,  PL  W.  Cutler,  Alderman,  Third  ward,  to  fill 
vacancy.  June  1-lth,  Isaac  Crowe,  Alderman, 
Third  ward,  L.  B.  Schrum,  resigned.  November 
19th,  John  M.  Cushing,  Supervisor,  vice  Richards, 
deceased.  January  6th,  1865,  J.  M.  Shepherd, 
previously  appointed  Marshal,- to  fill  vacancy, 
resigned . 

Tenth  Election,  April,  1865 — 

William  W.  Wales,  Mayor.  Aldermen — Louis 
Vorwerk,  P'irst  ward;  John  M.  Cushing,  Second ; 
Elijah  Aloulton,  Third  ;  William  Gleason,  Fourth. 
Ap])ointed  officers — Dan  M.  Demmon,  City  Clerk; 
James  A.  Lovejoy,  Treasurer;  G.  G.  Loomis,  As¬ 
sessor;  J.  T.  Butterfield,  Justice,  to  fill  vacancy; 
AI.  W.  Getchell,  Marshal.  May  16th,  J.  S.  Lane, 
Chief  Engineer  Fire  Department;  W.  A.  Rowell, 
First  Assistant;  Peter  Thielen,  Seeond.  May 
19th,  1).  P.  Spafford,  Supervisor,  succeeded  by  L. 
D.  White;  M.  W.  Getchell,  Assessor,  vice  Loomis, 
deceased.  October  7th,  L.  D.  White,  Supervisor, 
resigned,  succeeded  by  David  Van  Deren. 

Eleventh  Election,  April  3rd,  1866 — 

().  C.  Merriman,*  Mayor.  .Vldermen — Houbert 
Weber,  P'irst  ward;  L.  B.  Schrum,  Second  ward  ; 
Thomas  J.  Tuttle,  Third  ward;  John  H.  Arm¬ 
strong,  Fourth  ward.  Apjjointed  officers— Dan 
M.  Demmon,  Citv  Clerk;  Samuel  H.  Chute,  Treas¬ 
urer;  David  Edwards,  .-Issessor;  Dan  M.  Demmon 
and  Charles  Henry,  Justices  for  two  years;  John 
M.  Cushing  and  William  Spooner,  Constables  for 
two  years.  May  22hd,  William  Locbren,  City 
Attornev.  Jidy  13th,  M.  W.  Getchell,  Marshal, 
holding  over,  resigned;  Joseph  Van  Pbnan,  Su|)er- 
visor,  resigned  Jtdy  19th. 
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Twelfth  Election,  April  2ncl,  1867 — 

O.  C.  Merrinian,  Mayor.  Aldermen — T.  M. 
Bohan,  Finst  ward;  Gilbert  B.  Bake,  Second 
ward;  James  S.  Lane,  Thii'd  ward;  George  D. 
Perkins,  Fourth  ward.  Appointed  officers — Dan 
M.  Demmon,  City  Clerk;  Edward  S.  Brown, 
Treasurer;  Peter  Thielen,  Assessor;  William  Loch- 
ren,  Attorne3’ ;  Anson  Northrup,  Supervisor; 
Michael  Hoj’,  Marshal;  Charles  Lainbry  Ciffi’ 
Justice  for  one  j-ear;  William  M.  Lashells  and 
John  Abell,  Constables  for  one  vear. 

Thirteenth  Election,  April  7th,  1868 — 

Winthrop  Young,  Alayor.  Aldermen — Nicholas 
Risch,  First  ward;  L.  B.  Schrum,  Second  ward; 
J.  B.  Gilfillan,  Third  ward,  full  term;  D.  M.  Dem¬ 
mon,  Third  ward,  to  fill  vacancy;  James  A.  Love- 
jo\'.  Fourth  ward.  Appointed  officers — William 
Lochren,  Cit\^  Clerk;  E.  S.  Brown,  Treasurer; 
Peter  Thielen,  Assessor;  Alichael  Hoy,  Alarshal; 
W.  W.  Woodbxnw  and  Chaides  Lamby,  Cit3^  Jus¬ 
tices;  Heniw  Weimalt  and  John  Abel,  Constables. 
June  2nd,  Michael  Hoy,  Supervisor;  B.  M.  Van 
Alstine,  Chief  Engineer  P'ire  Department;  James 
AlcMidlen  and  Baldwin  Brown,  Assistants. 
March  16th,  Peter  Thielen,  Cit3’’  Clerk,  vice  Wil¬ 
liam  Lochren. 

Fourteenth  Election,  April  6th,  1869 — 

W.  W.  McNair,  ,Ma3'or.  Aldermen — T.  AI.  Bo¬ 
han,  First  ward  ;  Patidck  Kenned3’,  Second  ward  ; 
M.  W.  Getchell,  Third  ward;  J.  AI.  Pomero3', 
Fourth  ward.  Appointed  officers — Peter  Thielen, 
Cit3- Clerk;  E.  S.  Brown,  Treasurer;  C.  F.  Smith, 
Assessor;  William  Lochren,  Attorne3';  Michael 
Hov,  Alarshal.  AIa3^  -tth,  D.  AI.  Demmon,  Chief 
Engineer  Fire  Department;  Robert  Hast3'  and 
Leonard  C.  Smith,  Assistants.  AIa3"  6th,  A'lichael 
Ho  v,  Supervisor  of  Streets,  with  authorit3"  to  ap¬ 
point  an  assistant. 

Fifteenth  Eleetion,  April  5th,  1870 — 

W.  W.  AIcNair,  AIa3'or.  Aldermen —Phillip 
Pick,  First  wai'd ;  G.  B.  Dake,  Second  ward  ;  S.  H. 
Chute,  Third  ward;  Thomas  Moulton,  Fourth 
ward.  Appointed  officers — Peter  Thielen,  City 
Clerk;  E.  Ortman,  Treasurer ;  C.  Smith,  Assist¬ 
ant  Treasurer;  J.  B.  Gilfillan,  Attorne3';  Alichael 
Hov,  Alarshal ;  William  L.  Lashells  and  P.  J.  Thie¬ 
len,  Justices;  John  Merchant  and  Alichael  R3-an, 
Constables.  AIa3'-  3rd,  F.H.  Warneke,  Supervisor. 

Sixteenth  and  last  Election,  April  7th,  1871 — 

E.  S.  Brown,  AIa3'or.  Aldermen — T.  AI.  Bohan, 
I'irst  ward;  Patrick  Kenn’ed3',  Second  wai'd;  AI. 
W.  Getchell,  Third  ward;  Charles  F. Smith,  Fourth 
ward.  Appointed  officers— Solon  Armstrong,  Cit3' 
Clerk;  Erne.st  Ortman,  Treasurer;  AI.  C.  White, 


Assessor;  Alathias  Weir  and  Anton  Grethen,  Con¬ 
stables;  Theodore  Hess,  Supervisor,  First  ward; 
Charles  Alills,  Supervisor,  Second  wai'd.  AIa3" 
2nd,  Solon  Armstrong,  Justice,  vice  Thielen,  de¬ 
ceased;  James  S.  Lane,  Chief  Engineer  Fire  De¬ 
partment. 

OFFICI.tL  ROSTER  OF  THE  CITY  OF  MINNE¬ 
APOLIS. 

In  1867,  the  city  of  Minneapolis  was 
organized.  The  first  officers  were  elected 
Februaiw  19th,  1867,  and  took  the  offi¬ 
cial  oath  at  the  office  of  the  Town  Clerk, 
February  26th,  following.  The  elected 
officers  who  formed  the  first  Citj"  Coun¬ 
cil  were:  D.  Morrison,  Maj^or.  Aider- 
men — William  H.  Gaslin,  FCenry  Oswald 
and  F.  L.  Morse,  First  ward;  Hugh  G. 
Harrison,  S.  H.  Mattison  and  N.  B.Hill, 
Second  ward;  George  A.  Brackett,  R. 
Price  and  O.B.King,  Third  ward;  Isaac 
Atwater,  F.  K.  E.  Cornell  and  G.  Scheit- 
lin.  Fourth  ward;  Charles  H.  Woods, 
CitjyJustice.  F.  R.  E.  Cornell  was  elect¬ 
ed  Pi'esident,  and  F.  L.  Alorse,  Vice-Pres¬ 
ident.  Upon  draAving  by  lot  for  the 
term  of  office  as  Aldermen,  the  result 
was  as  follows:  For  the  one  j-ear  term, 
Alorse,  Harrison,  Brackett  and  Atwater; 
for  two  \^ears  term,  Gaslin,  Alattison, 
Price  and  Cornell;  three  years  term, 
Oswald,  Hill,  King  and  Scheitlin.  Ap¬ 
pointed  officers'— Thomas  Hale  Williams, 
Cit\'  Clerk;  1).  R.  Barber,  Assessor. 
A I  arch  9th,  H.  H.  Brackett,  Chief  of 
Police;  S.H.King,  Cit\'  Surveyor;  Chas. 
E.  Flandrau,  City  Attorney;  A.  J.  AIc- 
Dougall,  Street  Commissioner.  Alarch 
16th,  the  Council  designated  the  bounds 
constituting  the  fire  limits,  fixed  upon 
the  amount  of  bond  required  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  officers,  and  awarded  the  city  print¬ 
ing  to  T.  S.  King  of  the  Atlas  Printing 
Company.  At  the  same  meeting  it  was 
decided  to  emploj^  four  policemen  at 
sixti'  dollars  per  month.  Several  new 
offices  were  created  during  the  remainder 
of  the  \'ear,  and  a  number  of  ordinances 
added  for  the  better  government  of  the 
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city.  A  Bocird  of  Health  was  estab¬ 
lished,  and  Ur.  Lindley  appointed  Health 
Offieer.  The  amount  recpiired  in  the 
Cit\'  Treasurer’s  bond  was  three  hun¬ 
dred  dollars. 

First  Kegahir  Election,  April  7th,  186S — 

H.  G.  Harrison,  Mayor.  Aldermen — First 
ward,  Frank  L.  Morse;  Second,  Jolin  II.  Thomp¬ 
son;  Third,  George  A.  Brackett;  Fourth,  Isaac 
Atwater.  Appointed  officers — Thomas  Hale  Wil¬ 
liams,  City  Clerk;  0.  M.  Laraway,  Treasurer; 
John  Vander  Horck,  Comptroller;  W.  D.  Webb, 
Attorner-;  S.  H.  King,  Street  Commissioner; 
Daniel  L.  Daj-,  Chief  of  Police;  I).  R.  Barber,  As¬ 
sessor,  vice  King,  resigned. 

Second  Election,  April  6th,  1869 — 

D.  Morrison,  Mayor.  Aldermen  — F.  Beebe, 
First  ward;  C.  B.  Heffelfinger,  Second;  G.  M. 
Sticknej",  Third;  Charles  Clark,  Fourth;  H.  A. 
Partridge  and  D.  Morgan,  Cit\'  Justices.  Ap¬ 
pointed  officers  —  Thomas  Hale  Williams,  City 
Clerk;  O.  M.  Larawaj',  Treasurer;  J.  Vander 
Horck,  Comptroller;  J.  M.  Shaw,  Attorne3';  O.  L. 
I)udle3',  Constable;  J.  B.  Clough,  Street  Commis¬ 
sioner;  H.  H.  Brackett,  Chief  of  Police. 

Third  Election,  April  5th,  1870 — 

F.B.  Ames,  Ma3'or.  Aldermen — Heni-j'  Oswald, 
First  ward;  S.  H.  Mattison,  Second;  C.  M.  Lur¬ 
ing,  Third  ;  G.  E.  Huy,  Fourth.  Appointed  offi¬ 
cers — Thomas  Hale  Williams,  City  Clerk;  O.  M. 
Larawa3^  Treasurer;  J.  Vander  Horck,  Comp¬ 
troller;  R.  D.  Rich,  Constable;  J.  M.  Shaw,  At¬ 
torney;  J.  B.  Clough,  Surveyor  and  Street  Com¬ 
missioner,  succeeded  by  M.  Van  Duzen,  Miiv  Gth. 
I'ebruaiy  27th,  1S71,  I).  R.  Barber  was  appointed 
Assessor,  to  fill  vacanc3'. 

Fourth  Election,  April  7th,  1871 — 

E.  B.  Ames,  Ma3'or.  Aldermen — F.  L.  Morse, 
First  ward;  A.  M.  Reid,  Second;  ().  A.  Prav, 
'I'liird ;  F.  R.  E.  Cornell,  Fourth;  J.  L.  Himes  and 
H.  G.  Hicks,  City  Justices.  Appointed  officers — 
Thomas  Hale  Williams,  Cit3-  Clerk;  Charles  Har¬ 
row,  Treasurer;  John  Vander  Horck, Compti'nllcr; 
D.,R.  Barber,  Assessor;  J.  M.  Shaw,  Attornew;  J. 
L.  Himes  and  H.  G.  Hicks,  Justices;  J.  D.  Rich, 
Constable;  Cortez  L.  Peck,  Chief  of  Police.  July 
5th,  .\.  H.  Young,  Attornev,  vice  Shaw,  resigned; 
William  F.  Cahill,  .\lderman  First  ward,  to  fill 
vacancy.  September  Gth,  ().  M.  Laraw<a3',  Treas¬ 
urer,  vice  Darrow. 

Urevious  to  the  next  annual  election, 
the  cities  of  I\Tinneaj)olis  and  St.  An¬ 


thony  were  united  by  an  act  of  the  State 
Legislature,  approved  February  2Sth, 
1872. 

April  9tb,  1872,  the  new  Council  was 
organized.  The  offieers  ])resent  were: 
Aldermen  Richard  Fewer,  M.  W.  Glenn, 
Baldwin  Brown,  G.  T.  Townsend,  T.  J. 
Tuttle,  John  Vander  Horck,  W.  F.  An¬ 
keny',  Peter  Rouen,  A.  i\I.  Reid,  C.  AI. 
Hardenbough,  S.  C.  Gale,  O.  A.  I’ray, 
Leonard  Day,  N.  B.  Hill,  Edward  Alur- 
})hy,  Isaac  Atwater,  Joel  B.  Bassett  and 
John  Orth. 

The  oath  of  office  was  taken,  Alder¬ 
man  Atwater  elected  temporary  chair¬ 
man,  and  the  Council  proceeded  to  the 
permanent  organization  of  the  city  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Alinneapolis. 

A.  AL  Reid  was  chosen  President,  E. 
W.  Cutter,  Abce-President,  and  Thomas 
Hale  Williams,  Clerk. 

The  standing  rules  of  the  former  city 
government  of  Alinneapolis  were  adopt¬ 
ed,  a  few  subordinate  officers  were  ap¬ 
pointed,  and  the  first  session  of  the  con¬ 
solidated  city  government  closed. 

April  12th  the  Council  convened  for 
the  transaction  of  necessary  business. 
The  newly  elected  Mayor,  E.  AL  Wilson, 
delivered  ‘his  inaugural  address,  after 
which  the  usual  committees  were  ap¬ 
pointed.  H.  H.  Corson  was  appointed 
Chief  Engineer  of  the  F'ire  Department, 
and  D.  R.  Barber,  Assessor  of  the  West 
Division.  April  17th,  the  Police  EWree 
was  reorganized,  with  a  Chief,  Caj)tain, 
Sergeant  and  ten  Patrolmen.  Alay  8th, 
Dr.  Charles  Sim()son  was  appointed 
Health  Officer.  June  5th,  A.  N.  Alerrick, 
City  Attorney. 

First  Election,  .Ipril  1st,  1873 — 

George  A.  Braekett,  Mayor,  .\ldermen— John 
Ortli,  First  ward ;  Charles  Tliielen,  Seeoud ;  Solon 
Armstrong,  Third;  Simsou  1).  Kolliiis,  Fourth; 
Joel  B.  Bassett,  Fifth;  R.  E.  Grimshaw,  Si.\lh;  C. 
M.  Hardenbough,  Seventh;  Iv.  S.  Jones,  Eighth ; 
Leonard  Da3',  Ninth;  Willi.'im  H.  Johnson.  Tenth; 
Charles  \V.  Johnson,  Cit3’  Clerk;  ().  M.  Larawa3', 
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Treasurer;  Ernest  Ortman,  Comptroller;  A.  M. 
Merrick,  Attorney ;  H.  H.  Corson,  City  Engineer; 
Dr.  Charles  Simpson,  Health  Officer. 

Second  Election,  April  Tth,  1874— 

E.  M.  Wilson,  Mayor.  Aldermen — Gottfried 
Boehme,  First  ward ;  G.  B.  Dake,  Second ;  O.  C. 
Merriman,  Third  ;  G.  M.  Townsend,  Fourth ;  John 
Vander  Horck,  Fifth;  H.  A.  C.  Thompson,  Sixth; 
.-V.  M.  Reid,  Seventh;  N.  R.  Thompson,  Eightli ; 
Wm.  E.  Jones,  Ninth;  X.  H.  Edsten,  Tenth;  Frank 
J.  Meade,  City  Clerk;  O.  M.  Laraway,  Treasurer; 
Ernest  Ortman,  Comptroller;  A.  N.  Merrick,  At- 
torne3';  Grove  B.  Cooley,  Municipal  Judge;  Ed. 
J.  Davenport,  Clerk  Municipal  Court;  J.  B. 
Clough,  City'  Engineer;  Dr.  Charles  Simpson, 
Health  Officer. 

Third  Election,  April  5th,  1875 — 

O.  C.  Merriman,  Mayor.  Aldermen — T.  M.  Bo¬ 
han,  First  ward;  M.  W.  Glenn,  Second;  Solon 
.\rmslrong.  Third,  resigned,  succeeded  bv  Baldwin 
Brown;  T.  F.  Anderson,  Fourth;  F.  L.  Morse, 
Fifth  ;  O.  J.  Evans,  Sixth  ;  M.  L.  Higgins,  Seventh  ; 
C.  L.  Snyder,  Eighth;  A.  A.  Ames,  Ninth;  W.  H. 
Johnson,  Tenth;  Frank  J.  Mead,  City  Clerk;  O. 
M.  Larawaj',  Treasurer;  Ernest  Ortman,  Comp¬ 
troller;  Eugene  M.  Wilson,  Attornej';  J.B.  Clough, 
Engineer;  Dr.  Charles  Simpson,  Health  Officer; 
Grove  B.  Coole}',  Municipal  Judge;  Ed.  J.  Daven¬ 
port,  Clerk  Municipal  Court;  John  H. Noble,  Chief 
of  Police;  W.  M.  Brackett,  Chief  of  Fire  Depart¬ 
ment,  West  Division;  M.  B.  Rollins,  Chief  of  Fire 
Department,  East  Division;  Sweet  W.  Case,  As¬ 
sessor,  West  Division;  C.F.  Smith,  Assessor,  East 
Division. 

Fourth  Election,  April  4th,  1876—  * 

A.  A.  Ames,  Maj'or.  Aldermen — Gottfried  Boe¬ 
hme,  First  ward  ;  Michael  L3'on,  Second  ;  Baldwin 
Brown,  Third;  A.R.  Camp,  Fourth;  Daniel  Waitt, 
Fifth;  William  Duncan,  Fifth,  to  fill  vacanc3' ;  H. 
A.  C.  Thompson,  Sixth;  N.  F.  Griswold,  Seventh; 
John  H.  Stevens,  Eighth;  J.  H.  Conkne3',  Ninth; 
H.  Kruckberg,  Tenth.  April  10th,  J.  O.  Pattee, 
Ninth,  vice  Ames,  elected  Ma3'or;  E.  S.  Corser, 
Seventh,  vice  M,  L.  Higgins,  resigned;  I'rank  J. 
Mead,  City  Clerk;  O.  M.  Larawa3',  Treasurer; 
Ernest  Ortman,  Comjitroller ;  Eugene  M.  Wilson, 
Attorney;  Thomas  L.  Ros.ser,  Engineer;  Dr.  G.  F. 
Townsend,  Health  Officer;  Grove  B.  Cooley,  Mu¬ 
nicipal  Judge;  Ed.  J.  Davenport,  Clerk  Municipal 
Court;  Albert  S.  Munger,  Chief  of  Police;  W.  M. 
Brackett,  Chief  of  F'ire  Department,  West  Divi¬ 
sion;  M.  B.  Rollins,  Chief  of  Fire  Department, 
East  Division. 

Fifth  Election,  April  3rd,  1877— 

John  De  Laittre,  Mayor.  Aldermen— T.  M.  Bo¬ 


han,  E'irst  ward;  M.  W.  Glenn,  Second;  Solon 
Armstrong,  Third;  P.  D.  McMillan,  Fourth;  J.  B. 
Bassett,  Fifth;  J.  G.  McFarlane,  Sixth;  E.  S.  Cor¬ 
ser,  Seventh;  C.  L.  Siwder,  Eighth;  J.  0.  Pattee, 
Ninth;  A.  F.  Jackson,  Tenth;  Frank  J.  Meade, 
Cit3'  Clerk;  T.  J.  Buxton,  Treasurer;  William 
Lochren,  Attorney ;  Andrew  Rinker,  Engineer ;  S. 
W.  Case,  Assessor,  West  Division  ;  G.  B.  Dake,  As¬ 
sessor,  East  Division ;  Dr.  A.  A.  Ames,  Health  Offi¬ 
cer;  G.  B.  Coole3',  Municipal  Judge;  Reuben  Rey¬ 
nolds,  Special  Municipal  Judge;  L.  A.  Dunn,  Clerk 
Municipal  Court.  June  20th,  W.  B.  Hall,  Comp¬ 
troller,  viee  Ortman,  resigned.  November  Tth, 
Mathias  Kees,  Alderman,  Sixth  ward,  vice  Thomp¬ 
son,  resigned. 

Sixth  Election,  April  2nd,  1878 — 

A.  C.  Rand,  Mayor.  The  intmber  of  wards  was 
I'educed  to  six,  and  three  members  elected  from 
each  for  terms  of  one,  two  and  three  3'ears.  Aider- 
men — E'irst  ward,  P.  J.  Thielen,  one  3'ear,  M. 
Lyons,  two  3'ears,  B.  F.  Nelson,  three  year's; 
Second  ward,  T.  F.  Andrews,  one  3'ear,  W.  M. 
Bar-rows,  two  3'ears,  A.  R.  Camp,  three  years; 
Third  ward,  J.  W.  Anderson,  one  3'ear,  H.  C.  Morse, 
two  years,  D.  Waitt,  thr'ee  3'ear's;  Foui'th  ward, 
E.  S.  Cor'ser,  one  year,  F.  S.  Gilson,  two  3'ears,  W. 
W.  Woodward,  three  3'ears;  Fifth  ward,  A.  Frank 
Gale,  one  year,  E'red  L.  Smith,  two  3'ears,  C.  L. 
Srr3'der,  three  years;  Sixth  ward,  Kai'l  Bendeke, 
one  3'ear,  Mathew  Walsh,  two  years,  A.  C.  Hau- 
gan,  three  3'ears ;  Selah  Mathews,  City  Clerk ; 
Assessors,  A.  C.  Austin,  G.  B.  Dake,  William  A. 
Barnes;  W.  B.  Hill,  Comptroller;  William  Loch¬ 
ren,  Attorney;  A.  Rinker,  Engineer;  Dr.  O.  J. 
Evans,  Health  Officer;  Thomas  C.  Wilson,  Clerk 
of  Municipal  Court ;  A,  P.  Munger,  Chief  of  Police, 
A.  C.  Berr3',  Captain,  John  West,  Sergeant,  Michael 
H03',  Detective;  W.  M.  Brackett,  Chief  of  Fire  De¬ 
partment,  W.  C.  Stetson  and  C.  Fredericks,  As¬ 
sistants. 

Seventh  Election,  April  1st,  1879 — 

A.  C.  Rand,  Ma3'or.  Aldermen — M.  W.  Glenn, 
E'irst  ward;  J.  H.  Gilmore,  Second  ward;  J.  W. 
Anderson,  Third  ward ;  Frank  Beebe,  Fourth 
ward;  J.M. Parker,  Fifth  ward;  Joseph  Holscher, 
Sixth  ward;  R.  C.  Benton,  Attorne3' ;  William  B. 
Hill,  Comptroller;  T.  J.  Buxton,  Treasurer;  Dr. 
A.  H.  Salisbury,  Health  Officer;  Andrew  Rinker, 
Engineer;  Ed.  McDermott,  Sealer  of  Weights  and 
Measures;  A.  S.  Munger,  Chief  of  Police ;  W.  M. 
Brackett,  Chief  of  Fii'e  Department. 

Eighth  Election,  April,  1880 — 

As  this  3'ear  closes  the  official  record,  the  entire 
list  is  given,  embracing  both  those  officers  eleeted 
in  1880,  and  those  holding  over  from  previous 
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elections:  A.  C.  Rand,  Mayor;  City  Council,  A.R. 
Camp,  President;  C.  L.  Snyder,  Vice-President; 
Aldermen,  First  ward,  B.  F.  Nelson,  M.  Lyons,  M. 
W.  Glenn;  Second  ward,  A.  R.  Carhp,  VV.  M.  Bar- 
rows,  J.  H.  Gilmore;  Third  ward,  D.  Waitt,  H.  C. 
Morse,  J.  W.  Anderson;  Fourth  ward,  W.  W. 
Woodward,  F.  S-  Gilson,  F.  Beebe;  Fifth  ward,  F. 

L.  Smith,  C.  L.  Sin^der,  J.  M.  Parker;  Sixth  ward, 

M.  Walsh,  A.  C.  Haugan,  Joseph  Holscher;  Selah 
Mathews,  Citj^  Clerk;  T.  J.  Buxton,  Treasurer; 
W.  B.  Hill,  Comptroller;  R.  C.  Benton,  Cit3’  At¬ 
torney;  W.  M.  Brackett,  Chief  Engineer  Fire  De¬ 
partment;  W.  H.  Johnson,  Superintendent  of 
Waterworks;  Andrew  Rinker,  City  Engineer; 
Grove  B.  Cooley,  Judge  of  Alunicipal  Court;  A.  S. 
Munger,  Chief  of  Police;  Dr.  A.  H.  Salisbuiw, 
Health  Officer. 

Ninth  Election,  April  5th,  1881 — 

A.  C.  Rand,  Maj-or;  W.  B.  Hill,  Comptroller; 
T.  J.  Buxton,  Treasurer;  Selah  Matthews,  Citr' 
Clerk;  R.  C.  Benton,  City  Attorne}';  Andrew 
Rinker,  Engineer;  Aldermen,  First  ward,  M.  W. 
Glenn,  Anthon  Grethen,  B.  F.  Nelson;  Second 
ward,  J.  H.  Gilmore,  W.  M.  Barrows,  T.  F.  And¬ 
rews;  Third  ward,  J.  W.  Anderson,  Mathew  Kees, 
Daniel  Waitt;  ‘Fourth  ward,  Frank  Beebe,  F.  S. 
Gilson,  George  S.  Cleveland;  Fifth  ward,  J.  M. 
Parker,  Fred  L.  Smith,  C.  W.  Clark;  Sixth  ward, 
Joseph  Holscher,  Matthew  Walsh,  A.  C.  Haugan. 

Tenth  Election,  April  4,  1882 — 

Mayor,  A.  A.  Ames;  Comptroller,  Wm.  B.  Hill; 
Treasurer,  T.  J.  Buxton;  City  Clerk,  Selah  Mat¬ 
thews;  City  Attornej’,  C.  H.  Benton;  Citj'  Engi¬ 
neer,  Andrew  Rinker;  Aldermen,  First  ward,  An¬ 
ton  Grethen,  B.  F.  Nelson,  M.  W.  Glenn;  Second 
ward,  W.  M.  Barrows,  T.  F.  Andrews,  C.  A.  Coe; 
Third  ward,  Mathias  Kees,  Daniel  Waitt,  Edmund 
Eichhorn  ;  Fourth  ward,  F.S.  Gilson,  Geo. S.  Cleve¬ 
land,  Henrr"  C.  Morse;  Fifth  ward,  Fred  L. Smith, 
C.  W.  Clark,  Jas.  M.  Parker;  Sixth  ward,  Mat¬ 
thew  Walsh,  A.  C.  Haugan,  Jos.  Holscher. 

Eleventh  Election,  .April  3rd,  1883 — 

Maj'or,  A.  A.  Ames;  Comptroller,  Wm.  B.  Hill; 
Treasurer,  T.  J.  Buxton;  Cit3'  Clerk,  Selah  Mat¬ 
thews;  City  Attorne3',  C.  H.  Benton;  Cit3'  P'ngi- 
neer,  Andrew  Rinker;  Aldermen,  First  ward,  B.  F. 
Nelson,  M.  W.  Glenn,  E.  F.  Comstock;  Second 
ward,  T.  F.  Andrews,  C.  A.  Cole,  E.  M.  Johnson; 
Third  ward,  Daniel  Waitt,  Edmund  Eichhom. 
Chas.  Hashow ;  Fourth  ward.  Geo.  S.  Cleveland, 
Henr3'  C.  Morse,  F.  L.  Greenleaf;  Fifth  ward,  C. 
W.  Clark,  Jas.  M.  Parker,  George  A.  Pillsbuiw; 
Sixth  ward,  A.  C.  Haugan,  Jos.  Holscher,  Matthew 
Walsh;  Seventh  ward,  W.  H.  Roberts,  two  3’ears; 


A.  J.  Norenberg,  three  3-ears;  Eighth  ward,  S.  P. 
Channel,  two  3-ears;  .\lbert  Lawrence, three  years. 

Twelfth  Election,  April  1st,  1884 — 

Mayor,  Geo.  A.  Pillsbur3’ ;  Comptroller,  Sam’l 
Goodnow;  Treasurer,  T.  J.  Buxton;  City  Clerk, 
Selah  Matthews;  Cit3'  Attorney,  Judson  N.  Cross; 
City  Engineer,  Andrew  Rinker;  Aldermen,  First 
ward,  M.  W.  Glenn,  E.  F.  Comstock,  John  Fleet- 
ham ;  Second  ward,  C.  .4.  Coe,  E.  M.  Johnson, 
Fred  C.  Barrows;  Third  ward,  Edmund  Eichhorn, 
Charles  Hashow,  Robert  Pratt;  Fourth  ward, 
Henr3-  C.  Morse,  aF.  L.  Greenleaf,  hEmerson  Cole, 
W.  W.  SI3';  Fifth  ward,  Jas.  M.  Parker,  cGeorge 
A.  Pillsbur-y;  c/Sam’l  C.  Cutter,  C.W. Clark;  Sixth 
ward,  Jos.  Holscher,  Matthew  Walsh,  .4.  C.  Hau¬ 
gan;  Seventh  ward,  W.  H.  Roberts,  A.  J.  Noren¬ 
berg;  Eighth  ward,  eS.  P.  Channel,  f George  W. 
Coole3-,  Albert  Lawrence. 

Thirteenth  Election,  April  7th,  1885 — 

Ma3'or,  Geo.  A.  Pillsbur3- ;  Comptroller,  Sam’l 
Goodnow;  Treasurer,  Eder  H.  Aloidton;  Citv 
Clerk,  Selah  Matthews;  Cit3-  Attorne3’,  Judson  N. 
Cross;  Cit3- Engineer,  Andrew  Rinker ;  Aldermen, 
First  ward,  E.  I'.  Comstock,  John  Fleetham,  Titus 
Mareck ;  Second  ward,  E.  M.  Johnson,  Fred  C. 
Barrows,  D.  M.  Clough;  Third  ward,  Chas.  Has¬ 
how,  Robert  Pratt,  Edmund  Eichhorn;  Fourth 
ward,  Emerson  Cole,  W.  W.  Sly,  Henry  C.  Morse; 
Fifth  ward,  S.  C.  Cutter,  C.  W.  Clark,  Thomas 
Downs;  Sixth  ward,  Alatthew  Walsh,  .4.  C.  Hau¬ 
gan,  Lars  Swenson;  Seventh  ward,  A.  J.  Noren¬ 
berg,  Phineas  Phelps,  E.  T.  Gibson;  Eighth  ward, 
■Xlbert  Lawrence,  E.  C.  Babb,  Geo.  W.  Coolev. 

Fourteenth  Election,  April  6lh,  1886 — 

Ma3’or,  .4.  A.  Ames;  Comptroller,  F.  G.  Hol¬ 
brook;  Treasurer,  Eder  H.  Moulton  ;  Cit3'  Clerk, 
Selah  Matthews;  Cit3^  Attorney,  Judson  N.  Cross; 
Cit3-  Engineer,  Andrew  Rinker;  Aldermen,  First 
ward,  John  Fleetham,  Titus  Mareck,  E.  J.  L'Her- 
ault;  Second  ward,  Fred  C.  Barrows,  D.  Al. 
Clough,  E.  M.  Johnson;  Third  ward,  Robert 
Pratt,  "Edmund  Eichhorn,  W.  H.  Alills;  Fourth 
ward,  W.  W.  Sly,  Henr3-  C.  Alorse,  B.  Cloutier; 
Fifth  ward,  C.  W.  Clark,  Thomas  Downs,  .41onzo 
Phillips;  Sixth  ward,  A.  C.  Haugan,  ALars  Swen- 

aResiKned  Febriiarv  2.5th,  18.S4. 

/jEIected  March  15th,  18S4-,  vice  Greenleaf,  resigned. 
cEIectcd  Mayor,  April  1,  ISS-t.  Resigned  as  Alder¬ 
man  April  2,  188-1. 

(/Elected  April  IDth,  1881-,  vice  Pillshiiry,  elected 
Alayor. 

eResigned  Febrjiary  27th,  188-1. 

/  Elected  March  15th,  188+,  vice  Channel,  resigned. 
g-Resigned  March  10,  1887. 

/2B3’  act  of  Legislature  transferred  to  Eleventh  ward 
for  balance  of  iinexi)ircd  term. 
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son,  Jacob  Stoft;  Seventh  ward,  Phineas  Phelps, 

E.  T.  Gibson,  Thomas  P.  Dw\-er;  Eighth  ward,  E. 
Babb,  George  \V.  Cooler',  Albert  Lawrence. 

Fifteenth  Election,  April  5th,  18ST — 

Mayor,  A.  A.  Ames;  Comptroller,  F.  G.  Hol¬ 
brook;  Treasurer,  Eder  H.  Moulton  ;  Cit3' Clerk, 
Chas.  A.  Comman;  Citv'  Attorney,  Seagrave  Smith ; 
City  Engineer,  yVndi'ew  Rinker;  Aldermen,  First 
ward,  Titus  Afareck,  E.  J.  L’Herault,  Chas.  A. 
Hanscome;  Second  ward,  D.  M.  Clough,  E.  M. 
Johnson,  Fred  C.  Barrows;  Third  ward,  W.  H. 
Mills,  John  A.  Gilman,  William  McArdle;  Fourth 
ward,  Heniw  C. Morse,  B. Cloutier,  Emerson  Cole; 
Fifth  ward,  Thomas  Downs,  Alonzo  Phillips,  C. 
W. Clark;  Sixth  ward,  Jacob  Stoft,  J.  Af.  Gleason, 
Clarence  Johnson ;  Seventh  ward,  E.  T.  Gibson, 
Thos.  P.  Dwyer,  A.  J.  Norenberg;  Eighth  ward, 
Geo.W.  Cooley,  Albert  Lawrence,  O.  A.  Stoneman  ; 
Ninth  ward,  Robert  Erwin,  John  Kerr,  Herman 
Vogt;  Tenth  ward,  Vincent  Reeves,  Heniy  Os¬ 
wald  ;  Eleventh  ward,  Lars  Swenson,  J.  D.  Afoul- 
ton,  J.  L.  Johnson;  Twelfth  ward,  Caleb  Tingley, 
J.  L.  Parker;  Thirteenth  ward,  C.  C.  Garvey,  A. 

F.  Nichols. 

Bt'  an  act  of  the  Ivegislatnre  the  term 
of  all  city  officers  hoicling  over,  and  all 
those  elected  April  5,  1887,  to  expire  on 
the  first  Monday  in  Jamiart',  1889. 

Sixteenth  Election,  November  6th,  1SS8 — 

Mayor,  E.  C.  Babb;  Comptroller,  John  F.  Cal- 
derwood ;  Treasurer,  Eder  H.  Moulton;  City 
Clei'k,  Chai'les  F.  Hane3';  City  Attorne3',  Robert 
D.  Russell;  Citv  Engineer,  Andrew  Rinker;  Alder¬ 
men,  First  ward,  John  McGowan,  Joseph  Ingen- 
hutt,  F.  Brueshaber;  Second  ward,  E.  M.  John¬ 
son,  Fred  C.  Barrows,  V.  M.  Smith;  Third  ward. 
Geo.  A.  Dnrnam,  C.  R.  Enstad,  John  A.  Gilman; 
Foui'th  ward,  E.  G.  Potter,  Emerson  Cole,  S.  B. 
Lo3'e;  Fifth  ward,  C.  P.  Lovell,  H.  W.  Brazee, 
Thomas  Downs ;  Sixth  ward,  Sam’l  Hunter,  Christ 
Ellingson,  J.  A.  Swansen;  Seventh  ward,  John  H. 
Pariy,  J.  M.  Malo3',  Ole  Flatten;  Eighth  ward, 
Alabin  Grimes,  J.  C.  Sterling,  1).  G.  Thompson; 
Ninth  ward,  J.  H.  Bradish,  E.  Rhode,  Herman 
Vogt;  Tenth  ward,  Vincent  Reeves,  \Y.  J.  Bursell, 
B.  H.  Billings;  Eleventh  ward,  John  P.  Blichfeldt, 
J.W.  Phillips,  Otto  A.  Fultz;  Twelfth  ward,  W.  B. 
Woodward,  J.  E.  A'^anderwaker,  J.S.  Adams;  Thir¬ 
teenth  ward,  D.  D.  Farnsworth,  Geo.  H.  Warren, 
Jas.  S.  Gra3’. 

Term  of  all  elected  November  6, 1888, 
to  commence  on  the  first  Monday  in 
January,  1889. 


Seventeenth  Election,  November  2nd,  1890 — 

Ara3'or,  Philip  B.  Winston;  Treasurer,  Kristian 
Kortgaard  ;  Comptroller,  Solon  Armstrong. 

The  present  Board  of  Aldermen  con¬ 
sists  of  the  following  members,  viz: 

First  ward,  John  T.  McGowan,  Joseph  Ingen- 
hutt ;  Second  ward,  F.  C.  Barrows,  James  C. 
Ha3'nes;  Third  ward,  (ieo.  A.  Durnam,  Joseph  H. 
Klichili;  Fourth  ward,  E.  G.  Potter,  S.  B.  Loye; 
Fifth  ward,  Chas.  P.  Lovell,  Henry  W.  Brazie; 
Sixth  ward,  Samuel  Hunter,  Lars  Af.  Rand; 
Seventh  ward,  John  H.  Pany,  Mortimer  B.  Rol¬ 
lins;  Eighth  ward,  Melvin  Grimes,  Geo.  W.  Flan¬ 
ders;  Ninth  ward,  James  H.  Bradish,  John  J.  Mc¬ 
Guire;  Tenth  ward,  Alncent  Reeves,  Fred  A. 
Schwartz;  Eleventh  ward,  John  A.  Blichfeldt,  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Lacke3';  Twelfth  ward,  Wm.  B.  Wood¬ 
ward,  George  Peterson;  Thirteenth  ward,  D.  D. 
Farnsworth,  James  S.  Gray.  Officers  appointed 
by  the  City  Council  for  3'ear  1891 — Robert  D.  Rus¬ 
sell,  City  Attorney;  Chas.  F.  Haney,  City  Clerk; 
Andrew  Rinker,  City  Engineer;  J.  C.  Plummer, 
City  Assessor;  A.  H.  Runge,  Chief  Engineer  Fire 
Department;  J.  M.  Hazen,  Inspector  of  Buildings; 
Dr.  C.  A.  Chase,  Cit3'  Ph3'sician ;  Dr.  E.  S.  Kelle3', 
Commissioner  of  Health;  John  West,  Superinten¬ 
dent  of  Work  House;  D.  T.  Davies,  Inspector  of 
Meats;  A.  G.  Alosher,  Sealer  of  Weights  and 
Aleasures ;  J.  M.  AIelo3',  Inspector  of  Street  Lights ; 
Rufus  Roberts,  Cit3'  Weigher;  Wm.  Collins,  En¬ 
gineer  of  Citv  Hall;  Frank  Ga3'lord,  Janitor  Cit3' 
Hall. 

In  reading  over  this  record  of  offi¬ 
cials,  it  is  noteworthy  how  rnany  prom¬ 
inent  men  identified  with  the  earlj^  his¬ 
tory  of  the  eity,  have  filled  the  office 
of  Mayor  and  Aldermen.  Among  the 
former  we  find  the  names  of  H.  T.  Welles, 
W.  W.  Wales,  O.  C.  Merrinian,  E.  S. 
Brown,  Winthrop  Young,  W.  W.  Mc¬ 
Nair,  D.  Morrison,  H.G.  Harrison,  E.  B. 
Ames,  E.  AI.  Wilson,  Geo.  A.  Brackett, 
A.  A.  Ames,  John  De  Laittre,  A.  C.  Rand, 
Geo.  A.  Pillsburt'.  Nearly  all  these  be¬ 
long  to  the  eai'ly  settlers  of  Minneapolis. 
Among  the  Aldermen,  who  were  old  set¬ 
tlers,  (in  addition  to  the  Mayors,  nearly 
all  of  whom  have  served  one  or  more 
years  as  Aldermen),  we  find  the  names 
of  R.  W.  Cummings,  John  Oi'th,  Caleb 
D.  Dorr,  Wm.  Fewer,  A.  D.  Foster,  D.  A. 
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Sccombe,  [as.  McAInllcn,  Henry  Heclit- 
man,  William  Lochren,  Richard  Fewer, 
().  T.  Swett,  J.  vS.  rillsbury,  D.  M.  Dem- 
inon,  S.  W.  F'arnham,  Baldwin  Brown, 
(ieo.  I).  Perkins,  Henry  Oswald,  I'.  L. 
Morse,  S.  H.  Mattison,  I.  Atwater,  F'.  K. 
F.  Cornell,  G.  Seheitlin,  John  H.  Thomp¬ 
son,  F.  Beebe,  Charles  Clark,  C.  AL  Lor- 
ing,  A.  AT  Reid,  John  Vander  Horck,  S. 
C.  Gale,  J.  B.  Bassett,  C.  AT.  Harden- 
burgh,  E.S.  Jones,  R.  E.  Grimshaw,  and 
A.  AT.  Reid.  The  most  of  these  are  still 
residents  of  the  city.  They  do  not  com¬ 
prise  all  the  prominent  men  who  have 
served  as  Aldermen,  but  these  mostly 
belong  to  the  early  settlers. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to 
observe  the  change  which  has  gradually 
been  going  on  during  the  last  fifteen  or 
twenty  yeai's,  in  the  personnel  of  the 
legislative  department  of  the  city.  For 
several  years,  in  the  early  history-  of  the 
cit\',  the  compensation  of  the  Aldei'inen 
was  hardh’  more  than  nominal — not  ex¬ 
ceeding  one  hundred  dollars  per  annum. 
And  even  of  this  amount,  several  Aider- 
men  declined  to  draw  their  salaries,  or 
turned  them  over  to  some  charitable  in¬ 
stitution  of  the  city.  There  was  then 
no  inducement  to  seek  the  office,  for  the 
salary  attached  to  it.  And  3-et  the 
ablest  business  men,  and  those  repre¬ 
senting  the  largest  interests,  were  will¬ 
ing  to  accept  the  office.  B\'  the  act  of 
incorporation  of  the  city  of  Alinneapolis, 
the  Council  was  to  consist  of  twelve 
members,  and  so  continued  until  the 
union  of  the  cities  in  1872,  when  the 
number  was  increased  to  eighteen.  With 
the  growth  of  the  city  the  number  was 
subsequenth"  increased, until  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  (1890)  the  Council  consists  of 
thirty-nine  members,  and  the  salaiw  of 
an  Alderman  is  $750. 

Aleantime,  few  if  an\'  men  represent¬ 
ing  the  largest  tax  payers  and  business 
interests  of  the  cit3q  are  found  willing  to 


aece])t  the  office  of  alderman.  The  rais¬ 
ing  of  salaries  has  not  resulted  in  secur¬ 
ing  better  representative  men,  nor  has 
the  increase  in  numbers  served  to  secure 
more  useful  and  conservative  legislation. 
So  elcnrlv  has  this  become  apparent, 
that  the  last  Legislature  amended  the 
charter  1)3'  reducing  the  number  of  aider- 
men  from  three  to  two  in  each  ward, 
and  the  salaries  to  $500  each.  The 
Board  of  Trade  favored  a  still  larger 
I'eduction  of  nund)ers  and  salaries,  but 
the  nundier  was  finalh'  compromised  as 
above  stated. 

It  is  true  the  business  of  the  eit3’  has 
verv  largeh’  increased  in  the  last  few 
3'ears,  and  the  work  of  some  men  in  the 
council  proportionalh'  increased.  But 
these  men  are  few — confined  to  a  few 
men  on  the  important  committees,  Iw 
whom  the  main  work  of  legislation  is 
done.  These  few  doubtless  earn  their 
salaries.  But  the  majoritv  do  not.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  the  time  will  come  in  the 
histor3"  of  municipal  legislation  when  to 
each  shall  be  proiDortioned  his  work  and 
salary.  The  legislation  of  the  ])resent 
day  has  not  achieved  this  result. 

The  municipal  government  of  the  citv 
of  Alinneapolis  cannot  3  et  be  said  to  be 
establi.shed  on  a  permanent  basis.  Its 
main  featui'es  will  probably  be  retained 
for  man3'  3’ears ;  but  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  cit3q  the  increase  of  wards,  and 
the  large  expenditures  required  foiqjublie 
improvements,  necessitate  from  time  to 
time  important  changes.  This  growth 
and  the  consequent  increase  of  debt  and 
expenditure  will  appear  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement  compiled  from  latest  re- 
])orts : 

POl’rUATIOX. 

18G0 . United  States  census .  o.SGO 

1870 . United  States  census .  18,087 

1880 . United  States  census .  -K),S()7 

1885 . State  census .  120,1300 

1800 . United  States  census .  1()-U,7.'58 

It  ma3’bc  here  remarked  that  the  last 
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census  was  taken  under  peculiar  condi¬ 
tions.  Under  the  law  the  census  of  the 
United  States  was  to  be  taken  in  June. 
It  was  so  taken  in  this  city.  Before  the 
result  was  announced,  allegations  of 
fraud  were  made  against  the  enumera¬ 
tors  in  both  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul. 
A  recount  was  ordered  in  both  eities— in 
Minneapolis  in  August,  and  in  St.  Paul 
in  August  and  September.  The  result  in 
Minneapolis  is  given  above.  In  St.  Paul 
the  recount  showed  133,156.  In  the 
latter  cit}^  the  recount  was  carried  on 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Wardle,  in 
Alinneapolis  under  that  of  Mr.  Kruse. 
Both  these  gentlemen  were  detailed  from 
the  department  at  Washington  for  this 
express  purpose.  The  returns  were  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  more  rigid  scrutiny  than 
those  of  an3^  other  city  in  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
neither  city  was  credited  with  an  indi¬ 
vidual  to  which  it  was  not  justh-  en¬ 
titled.  But  those  two  months  were  un- 
questionabh'  the  most  unfavorable  for 
each  cit3'  of  any  in  the  3^ear  for  showing 
the  actual  population.  The  lai'ge  num¬ 
bers  of  laborers  always  absent  at  that 
season  in  the  harvest  fields,  as  well  as 
very  large  numbers  away  at  ] Measure 
resorts,  would  largeh’  reduce  the  actual 
population.  It  is  a  conservative  esti¬ 
mate  to  sa3'  that  a  census  taken  in  June 
or  October  of  the  same  3'ear,  would  have 
shown  an  excess  of  10,000  for  each  cit3' 
over  the  actual  returns,  even  under  the 
rigid  S3\stem  adopted. 

Minneapolis,  however,  has  everv  rea¬ 
son  to  be  proud  of  the  actual  showing. 
No  other  cit3Tn  the  countr3'  (unless  it  be 
Chicago)  can  show  a  higher  precentage 
of  increase  for  the  last  ten  3-ears.  Nor 
need  there  have  been  an3"  disappoint¬ 
ment  had  not  the  press  continuousl3-  in¬ 
sisted  on  claiming  a  larger  population 
than  an3'  statistics  at  hand  justified. 
But  the  same  rate  of  increase  for  the 


next  ten  3'ears  will  give  us  a  population 
in  1900  of  hardlv,if  any,  less  than  500,- 
000.  And  certainly  the  prospects  to-da3^ 
are  more  favorable  for  an  equal  rate  of 
increase  than  they  were  ten  yeai's  ago. 

A  resume  in  a  condensed  form  of  the 
progress  of  the  cit3’-,  from  1860  to  1891, 
is  here  given  for  convenience.  Alany  of 
these  statistics  will  appear  more  at  large 
in  other  articles,  but  some  readers  ma3- 
prefer  to  see  them  concisely  stated  in  a 
single  group.  The  most  of  these  are 
taken  from  pidDlished  statistics  and  can 
be  verified  as  being  correct,  except  that 
at  the  time  of  the  present  writing  (fall 
of  1891 )  the  increase  in  several  of  the 
classes  is  very  material.  In  a  city  of  as 
rapid  growth  as  Minneapolis  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  nine  months  in  the  time  of  com¬ 
putation,  in  man3"  departments,  woidd 
make  a  change  almost  incredible  to  one 
not  acqainted  with  the  facts  : 


Population  in  1860 .  5,809 

Population  in  1870 .  13,806 

Population  in  1880 .  4-6,887 

Population  in  1890 .  164,738 

Votes  in  1S88 .  34,063 

Registration  in  1890 .  51,000 

School  attendance .  20,592 

Flour  product,  barrels .  .  6,871,985 

Elevator  capacitj- .  16,530,000 

Grain  handled .  50,000,000 

Lumber  product,  feet  .  350,000,000 

Area  of  parks  and  parkways,  acres  1,088 

Value  of  park  system .  $4,000,000 

Building  and  improvements  in  1890  $16,000,000 

Rate  of  total  taxation .  19.8  mills 

Bonded  debt  November  1,  1890 .  $6,865,500 

Assessed  valuation  August,  1890  ...  $138,181,672 

General  banking  capital .  $7,780,000 

Savings  banks  deposits .  $5,220,000 

Loan  and  Trust  companies,  capital  $3,000,000 


Before  this  work  goes  to  press  some 
departments  of  the  above  statistics  ma3- 
be  somewhat  changed,  but  it  is  con¬ 
fidently  believed  that  in  all  respects  they 
will  be  increased  instead  of  diminished. 
In  regard  to  population  alone  statistics 
are  at  hand  to  pi'ove  conclusiveh^  that 
the  population  before  January  1,  1892, 
will  exeeed  175,000. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


POLITICAL  HISTORY. 


BY  RUFUS  J.  BABDWIN. 


A  majority  of  the  people  of  Minne¬ 
apolis  have  always  been  of  the  RejDub- 
lican  faith.  That  of  the  neighboring 
city  of  St.  Paul  have  been  as  decisively 
Democratic. 

A  reason  for  the  difference  must  be 
sought  in  the  character  of  the  immigra¬ 
tion  which  flowed  to  the  two  cities  in 
their  early  periods.  Tha*t  which  came 
to  the  former  was  largely  from  New 
England,  chiefl\"  from  the  northeastern 
part,  with  many  from  the  Middle  States. 
That  which  constituted  the  controlling 
element  of  the  latter  was  from  the  bor¬ 
der  states,  with  considerable  numbers 
from  the  South.  The  one  were  native 
born  and  of  the  Protestant  faith,  the 
other  largeh'  of  foreign  extraction,  and 
attached  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 

From  1841  to  1853  the  National 
Government  was  in  the  control  of  the 
Whig  part3",  except  the  four  years  of 
President  Polk,  from  March  4,  1845. 
Its  great  statesmen.  Clay  and  Webster, 
had  developed  and  cherished  the  policy 
of  protection  to  American  industry-, 
of  stimulating  and  aiding  internal  im¬ 
provement,  with  a  liveh'  svmpathv 
with  the  development  of  the  Northwest. 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  period  the 
demands  of  the  slave  power  in  the 
nation,  resulting  in  the  repeal  of  the 


Missouri  compromise,  the  fugitive  slave 
law,  and  the  attempt  to  carrv  the  “do¬ 
mestic  institution”  into  the  free  terri 
tones  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  had 
aroused  throughout  the  Northern  States 
such  a  determined  opposition  that  the 
Whig  party  was  abandoned  and  the 
Republican  party  took  its  place  in  1866. 
pledged  to  conflne  slavery'  to  the  states 
where  it  had  a  constitutional  footing, 
and  to  prevent  its  extension  into  free 
territory.  Though  beaten  with  its 
standai'd  bearer,  the  gallant  Fremont, 
in  the  campaign  of  that  \'ear,  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  ascend anc\'  did  not  survive  the 
administration  of  Buchanan,  and  with 
the  election  of  Lincoln  in  1860  the 
Republican  party  secured  control  of  the 
Government,  and  retained  it  for  twenty- 
flve  3'ears. 

The  first  settlei's  of  St.  Anthon\%  and 
of  Minneajjolis  were  Whigs,  but  strong- 
ty  imbued  with  the  free  soil  sentiment, 
so  that  they  naturalK'  drifted  into  the 
RepidDlican  party  on  its  organization. 
This  rule,  however,  was  not  without  its 
exceptions,  for  several  of  the  most  stal¬ 
wart  Democrats  of  Minneapolis  came 
out  of  the  Whig  ranks,  but  the\'  were 
leaders  with  few  followers. 

TheTerritorv  of  Minnesota  was  Dem¬ 
ocratic,  as  was  the  first  State  admin- 
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istration.  At  the  second  State  election 
the  Republican  party  was  successful, 
and  has  held  political  control  to  the 
present  time.  The  political  complexion 
of  the  Territory  was,  however,  rather 
accidental  than  determined  by  political 
considerations.  The  appointed  officers 
were  Whigs,  but  it  happened  that  the 
leading  representative  men  were  of  the 
opposite  faith.  Such  were  Henry  H. 
Sibley  and  Henry  M.  Rice,  the  delegates 
in  Congress,  and  they  gave  to  the  Ter¬ 
ritory  the  complexion  of  their  party 
affiliation.  Politics,  however,  had  little 
to  do  with  their  selection.  They  had 
lived  in  the  Territory  a  long  time,  were 
able  and  conspicuous,  and  were  enthu¬ 
siastically  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  the 
new  community.  They  were,  in  short, 
the  fittest  men,  and  were  accordingly 
selected  by  the  suffrages  of  Whigs  and 
Democrats  alike.  The  Republican  pre¬ 
cinct  of  St.  Antnony  gave  to  General 
Sibley  an  almost  unanimous  vote. 

The  press,  too,  that  almost  omnip¬ 
otent  moulder  of  public  opinion,  was 
Democratic  The  Pioneer,  established  in 
1849,  at  St.  Paul,  by  the  brilliant  and 
lamented  James  M.  Goodhue,  was  Dem¬ 
ocratic,  and  although  devoted  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  Territory,  was  in 
everything  political  “regular.”  His 
successor,  Earl  S.  Goodrich,  was  equal¬ 
ly  attached  to  Democratic  men  and 
measures. 

On  the  contrary,  the  St.  Anthony. 
Express,  established  in  1851,  under  the 
able  editorial  management  of  Isaac  At¬ 
water,  assisted  by  Shelton  Hollister, 
was  a  Whig  paper,  and  strongly  sup¬ 
ported  the  administration  of  President 
Fillmore.  At  the  dissolution  of  the 
Whig  party,  Mr.  Atwater  attached  him¬ 
self  to  the  Democracy,  by  which  party 
he  was  elected  to  the  Supreme  Bench  at 
the  organization  of  the  State  govern¬ 
ment,  and  he  has  continued  to  be  a  con¬ 


spicuous  member  of  that  party  to  the 
present  time. 

In  1854,  Rev.  C.  G.  Ames  established 
in  Minneapolis  the  Minnesota  Repub- 
liean,  which  was  a  Republican  paper  of 
the  most  radical  type;  and  when  in 
1857  it  was  merged  into  the  Daily 
News,  under  the  editorial  management 
of  W.  A.,  Croffut,  the  politics  and  tone 
of  the  paper  were  in  no  way  moderated. 

A  few  years  later  (1859),  Col.  W.  S. 
King,  through  the  colums  of  the  Atlas, 
poured  hot  shot  into  the  ranks  of  the 
Democracjq  and  put  to  rout  the  “bond 
swindlers”  and  “repudiators.” 

By  such  influences,  operating  upon 
a  sympathetic  people,  the  Republican 
party  became  consolidated  and  strong 
in  MinneajDolis. 

At  the  first  general  election,  held  at 
the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  Hen¬ 
nepin  county  government  on  the  11th 
of  October,  1852,  politics  were  alto¬ 
gether  overlooked. 

The  polls  for  the  whole  county  were 
held  at  the  home  of  Colonel  Stevens, 
and  seventy-one  votes  were  cast — all  for 
the  same  candidates:  Benjamin  H.  Ran¬ 
dall,  of  Fort  Snelling,  and  Dr.  A.  E. 
Ames  were  elected  representatives;  John 
Jackins,  Alex.  Mooi'e  and  Joseph  Dean, 
county  commissioners;  Isaac  Brown, 
sheriff;  Joel  B.  Bassett,  judge  of  probate; 
John  H.  Stevens,  register  of  deeds;  John 
S.  Mann,  treasurer;  and  Eli  Pettijohn,of 
Fort  Snelling,  and  Edwin  Hedderly,  jus¬ 
tices  of  the  peace. 

Municipal  government  commenced 
with  the  granting  of  a  charter  for  the 
City  of  St.  Anthony  in  1855.  Previous 
to  that  time  there  had  been  a  township 
organization,  electing  justices  of  the 
peace,  and  minor  officers — county  affairs 
being  administered  by  the  commission¬ 
ers  of  Ramsey  county,  of  which  St. 
Anthony  composed  a  part  until  1856. 

The  first  charter  election  was  quite 
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spirited,  Henry  T.  Welles  being  elected 
Mayor  over  John  Rollins  1)3^  a  small 
niajorit}'.  It  could  not  be  called  a  part_v 
victoiy,  though  the  successful  candidate 
was  a  Whig.  Both  gentlemen  were  for 
many  succeeding  \’ears  loAml  sujiporters 
of  the  Democratic  party.  The  succeed¬ 
ing  city  elections  were  mostU"  controlled 
by  part3"  considerations.  Local  issues, 
personal  popularit3'  of  candidates,  the 
exigencies  of  a  ra]3idl3'  growing  com- 
niunit3',  inspired  nominations  and  con¬ 
trolled  elections.  The  following  named 
gentlemen  successiYel3’  held  the  office  of 
ma3'or  of  St.  Anthon3': 

1855 —  Henry  T.  Welles. 

1856 —  Alvarin  Allen. 

1857—  William  W.  Wales. 

1858— 9 — On'in  Curtiss. 

1860 —  K.  B.  Groves. 

1861- 2 — O.  C.  Merrinian. 

1863 —  Edwin  S.  Brown. 

1864—  — O.  C.  Merriman. 

1865—  William  W.  Wales. 

1.866-7 — 0.  C.  Merriman. 

1868 —  Winthrop  Young. 

1869- 70 — William  W.  McNair. 

1871 —  Edwin  S.  Brown. 

The  ma3'ors  of  the  Cit3'  of  Minneap¬ 
olis  have  been : 

1867 —  Dorilus  Morrison. 

1868 —  Hugh  G.  Harrison. 

1869 —  Dorilus  Morrison. 

1870— 1 — Eli  B.  Ames. 

After  the  consolidation  of  the  cities  of 
St.  Anthon3'  and  Minneapolis,  into  the 
City  of  Alinneapolis,  the  Ma3'or’s  chair 
has  been  filled  Iw  the  following  named 
gentlemen : 

1872 —  Eugene  M.  Wilson. 

1873 —  George  A.  Brackett. 

1874—  Eugene  M.  Wilson. 

1875 —  0.  C.  Merriman. 

1876 —  Albert  A.  Ames. 

1877 —  John  De  Laittre. 

1878  to  1882 — Alonzo  C.  Rand. 

1.883-4 — Albert  A.  Ames. 

1885-6— George  A.  I’illsburv. 

1887-8 — Albert  A.  Ames. 

1889-00— E.  C.  Babb. 

1891 — Philip  B.  Winston. 


St.  Anthoin-,  as  a  constituent  part  of 
Ramse3'  couut3',  was  often  represented 
in  the  Territorial  Legislature.  Thus  at 
the  election  in  1849,  Capt.  John  Rollins 
was  elected  to  the  Council,  and  William 
R.  Alarshall,  afterwards  Governor  of  the 
State — both  Whigs — to  the  House.  In 
the  succeeding  3'ear  John  W.  North  and 
Edward  Patch,  Democrats,  were  elected 
to  the  House.  It  was  at  the  session  of 
1850  that  the  charter  of  the  State  Uni- 
versit3"  was  granted,  locating  that  insti¬ 
tution  of  learning  at  St.  Anthoin-.  Rep¬ 
resentative  Marshall  was  chicfl3'  instru¬ 
mental  in  securing  the  location — a  ser¬ 
vice  for  which  he  shoidd  be  held  in 
grateful  remembrance  1)3'  the  citizens  of 
Minneapolis. 

At  the  election  in  1851,  William  L. 
Lamed,  Democrat,  was  elected  to  the 
Council  over  Isaac  Atwater,  the  Whig 
candidate,  and  Sumner  W.Farnham  and 
Dr.  John  H.  Alurpln-  were  elected  re])re- 
sentatives.  George  F.  Rrott,  Democrat, 
was  elected  sheriff,  and  Ira  B.  Kingsle3-, 
nominated  1)3'  the  People’s  partv,  judge 
of  probate. 

The  Whigs  decided  to  make  no  nomi¬ 
nations  in  1853,  but  su])ported  candi¬ 
dates  of  disaffected  Democrats,  and  thus 
secured  the  election  of  Henr3'  S.  Plum¬ 
mer  and  Cephas  Gardner  as  representa¬ 
tives. 

An  anti-slaverv  convention  was  held 
in  the  Congregational  church  of  St. 
Anthon3’,  in  1854,  at  which  the  radical 
views  of  the  prominent  ])oliticians  of 
that  period  were  freelv  and  vigoroush- 
set  forth  1)3'  such  men  as  John  W. 
North,  Rev.  C.  G.  Ames,  W.  D.  Babbit, 
Rev.  Charles  Sccombe,  and  others;  and 
resolutions  were  adopted  which  reflected 
the  drift  of  opinion  at  the  North  respect¬ 
ing  slaverv,  and  its  extension  into  new 
territorv. 

So  strong  was  this  sentiment  in  Min¬ 
neapolis,  that  a  few  3'ears  later,  when 
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the  Winslow*  House  was  filled  with 
guests — many  of  them  from  the  South, 
accompanied  by  their  bodj^  servants — a 
few  of  the  leading  anti-slavery  men  de¬ 
termined  to  make  a  xDublic  example 
which,  should  inform  such  persons  of 
their  rights.  A  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
was  obtained,  and  by  virtue  of  it  the 
sheriff  took  a  colored  woman  who  was 
a  slave  of  Col.  R.  Christmas  at  his  home 
in  Mississippi,  and  had  been  brought 
here  with  the  family  on  a  summer  ex¬ 
cursion,  and  brought  her  before  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Court.  Mr.  Cornell  appeared  for 
the  petitioner,  and  Colonel  Christmas 
was  present.  Judge  Vanderburgh,  before 
whom  the  proceeding  was  conducted, 
declared  the  law  to  be  that  slavery  was 
a  local  institution,  that  a  slave  brought 
into  Minnesota  by  its  owner  became 
free,  and  advised  the  woman  —  Eliza 
Winston  was  her  name  —  that  she  was 
free  to  choose  whether  to  remain  with 
her  former  owner,  or  to  leave  him. 
Much  excitement  prevailed  among  the 
bystanders  when  the  decision  was  given. 
The  petitioners  and  their  friends  gath¬ 
ered  around  the  woman,  and  escorted 
her  to  a  carriage  in  waiting,  while  Col¬ 
onel  King  paced  the  hall,  brandishing  a 
huge  cane  and  denouncing  in  unmeas¬ 
ured  terms  all  who  aided  or  abetted  in 
holding  a  slave  in  Minnesota.  She  was 
driven  to  the  residence  of  W.  D.  Babbit; 
and  a  crowd  of  sympathizers  with  Col¬ 
onel  Christmas  following  and  surround¬ 
ing  the  house,  she  was  at  nightfall 
moved  to  another  refuge,  and  was  soon 
after  sent  to  Canada.  That  night  the 
Atlas  printing  office,  owned  by  Colonel 
King,  was  guarded  by  citizen  volunteers 
in  anticipation  of  an  attack,  but  fortu- 
nateh"  reason  aiid  moderation  prevail¬ 
ed,  and  no  hostile  demonstration  was 
made. 

D.M.  Hanson,  Democi'at,  and  Joel  B. 
Bassett,  Whig,  were  elected  Representa¬ 


tives  from  the  district  west  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River. 

The  Republican  party  was  formalH 
organized  in  Minnesota  at  a  ]Dublic 
meeting  held  in  Central  Hall,  St.  An¬ 
thony,  March  29th  and  30th,  1855, 
William  R.  Marshall  presiding,  and  J. 
F.  Bradley  acting  as  secretary.  A  plat¬ 
form  consisting  of  fourteen  resolutions 
was  presented  by  C.  G.  Ames,  which  after 
a  two  days’  discussion  was  amended 
and  adopted,  and  an  address  to  the 
people  was  issued.  Reading  the  plat¬ 
form  at  this  day,  bristling  wdth  the 
most  extreme  tenets  of  the  abolitionists, 
one  can  not  wonder  that  conservative 
mefl  of  Whig  antecedents,  should  hesi¬ 
tate  to  identify  themselves  with  the  new 
party. 

Party  lines  were  definitely  drawn  for 
the  first  time  between  the  newly  born 
RepidDlican  ptirty  and  the  Democrats  at 
the  fall  election  of  this  year.  Nineteen 
hundred  and  fifty-five  votes  were  cast  in 
the  countv.  Most  of  the  former  Whigs 
voted  the  Republican  ticket,  whieh  pre¬ 
vailed  by  a  majority  of  about  twenty 
votes,  although  eighteen  votes  were 
thrown  away  on  “know  nothing”  can¬ 
didates.  James  F.  Bradley  and  Thomas 
Pierce  were  elected  Representatives,  and 
although  Joel  B.  Bassett  received  a  ma¬ 
jority  in  Hennepin  county  for  the  coun¬ 
cil,  he  was  defeated  by  D.  M.  Hanson, 
who  received  sufficient  votes  in  Carver 
county,  to  secure  his  eleetion.  Hence¬ 
forth  Hennepin  county  has  with  a  few 
unimportant  exceptions,  sustained  Re¬ 
publican  measures  and  men. 

St.  Anthony  was  detached  from  Ram¬ 
sey  and  annexed  to  Hennepin  countj''  in 
1856,  so  that  henceforth  both  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  elections  for  the  same 
offices. 

At  the  election  of  1856,  Hon.  D.  M. 
Hanson  having  deceased,  Joel  B.  Bas¬ 
sett  was  elected  to  the  council  to  fill  the 
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vacancy,  and  William  W.  Wales  was 
also  elected  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  coun¬ 
cil  caused  by  the  resignation  of  John 
Rollins.  Asa  Keith  of  Richfield,  John  P. 
Plummer  of  Brooklyn,  Rev.  W.  Hax’den 
of  Champlin,  and  Delano  T.  Smith  of 
MinneaiJolis,  were  elected  Representa¬ 
tives  from  the  west  district,  and  Jon¬ 
athan  Chase,  and  Henry  Hectman,  from 
the  St.  Anthony  disti'ict. 

The  Legislative  session  of  1857  was 
the  last  held  under  Territorial  auspices, 
and  was  the  most  important  w'hich 
had  hitherto  convened.  Congress  had 
passed  the  land-grant  act,  by  virtue  of 
which  the  odd  numbered  sections  of  the 
public  lands  adjacent  to  fiv'e  lines  of  rail¬ 
road  were  granted  to  the  Territory  of 
Minnesota,  to  aid  in  the  construction  of 
the  several  lines,  cind  it  devolved  on  this 
Legislature  to  incorporate  companies  to 
construct  the  roads,  and  to  grant  to 
them  the  portion  of  lands  appertaining 
to  each  line.  In  fulfillment  of  this  dut\' 
the  St.  Paul  &  Pacific,  Minneapolis,  Fari¬ 
bault  &  Cedar  Valle3',  and  Southern 
Minnesota  Rail  Road  Companies,  were 
incorporated,  and  received  their  grants. 
No  part\'  question  arose.  All  were  ani¬ 
mated  b\^  the  prospect  of  rapid  growth 
of  population  and  wealth,  vinder  the 
stimulus  of  the  aided  railroad  construc¬ 
tion,  and  the  millions  of  acres  of  public 
land  were  dealt  out  with  a  lavish  hand. 
Happih"  no  allegation  of  corruption  has 
ever  been  made  against  those  in  whose 
hands  lay  the  distribution  of  the  im- 
])erial  largess.  In  the  scheme  which  was 
adopted,  Minneafiolis  seeured  four  lines 
of  railroad ;  the  main  line  of  the  St. 
Paul  and  Pacific,  passing  up  the  east 
side  of  the  river ;  a  branch  line  crossing 
the  river  from  St.  Anthoin'  and  running 
to  the  western  boundarv  of  the  Terri¬ 
tory  ;  the  Minneapolis,  Fariljault  <!<: 
Cedar  Valley  running  from  Alinneapolis 
south  across  the  Minnesota  River;  and 


a  branch  of  the  Southern  Minnesota, 
from  St.  Anthoin'  to  Shakopee.  All 
these  lines,  after  main'  dela^^s,  and  des¬ 
perate  attempts  to  thwart  the  will  of 
Congress  and  the  Legislature,  on  the 
part  of  hostile  corporations  and  jealous 
I'ivals,  have  been  substantialh'  secured, 
together  with  others  not  then  provided 
for,  which  the  commanding  position  and 
commei'cial  importance  of  Vlinneajiolis 
have  eittracted  to  her. 

The  act  enabling  the  Territory  of 
Minnesota  to  establish  a  State  govern¬ 
ment,  having  also  become  a  law,  it  de¬ 
volved  on  this  Legislature  to  provide 
for  the  holding  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention. 

The  Legislature  was  convened  in  ex¬ 
tra  .session  April  27th,  and  among  its 
first  acts  was  the  important  one  accept¬ 
ing  the  land  grant  act,  and  another  to 
execute  the  trust  imposed  on  the  Terri- 
toiw  by  the  act.  Much  general  legisla¬ 
tion  was  also  enacted,  especiall}'  in 
creating  municipal  and  railroad  corjior- 
ations.  Under  the  Territorial  regime 
special  charters  were  freeh'  granted. 
When  the  State  constitution  was  adopt¬ 
ed  this  power  was  taken  awa}'  from  the 
Legislature,  and  all  private  corpora¬ 
tions  were  required  to  be  formed  under 
general  law's  open  to  all  w'ho  would 
compl}’  with  their  conditions. 

An  election  for  delegates  to  the 
Constitutional  Convention  was  held 
thi'oughout  the  Territory'  on  the  1st 
of  June,  1857. 

In  the  District  of  Hennepin  county 
w'est,  Dr.  A.  E.  Ames,  Col.  Cyrus  Al¬ 
drich,  David  VIorgan,  and  Erastus  N. 
Bates,  of  Minneapolis ;  Rev.  W.  W. 
Hagden,  of  Chanqilain ;  Gen.  K.  N.  Bar¬ 
tholomew,  of  Richfield,  and  Rev.  Chas. 
B.  Sheldon,  of  Excelsior,  were  elected  as 
delegates;  and  in  the  St.  Anthony  dis¬ 
trict  Judge  B.  B.  Meeker,  William  L.  Lo- 
hclles,  Calvin  A.  Ttittle,  Charles  L.  Chase, 
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Dr.  John  H.  hlurphy,  L.  C.  Walker,  Peter 
Winell,  David  A.  Secombe,  S.  W.  Put¬ 
nam,  and  C.  M.  Hall,  were  given  certifi- 
eates  of  election  by  the  Register  of  Deeds, 
Rev.  C.  G.  Ames,  upon  whom  devolved 
the  canvass  of  the  votes.  The  last  four 
names  hiid  not  received  a  majorit\'  of 
votes,  but  as  some  of  the  ballots  had 
not  specified  which  of  the  names  were  as 
delegates  at  large,  the  I'egister  of  deeds 
rejected  so  manr'  of  the  majorit}^  bal¬ 
lots  that  the  four  minority  candidates 
were  given  certificates.  Of  the  delegates 
elected  from  the  whole  Tei'ritor}',  the 
political  parties  were  so  equally  divided 
that  the  rejection  of  the  four  Democrats, 
and  the  certification  of  the  four  Repub¬ 
licans  in  their  place,  gave  the  majority 
of  the  convention  to  the  Republicans. 
A  violent  storm  of  denunciation  at  once 
arose,  and  the  Pioneer  poured  out  tlie 
vials  of  its  wrath  upon  the  head  of  the 
Register  of  Deeds,  denouncing  him  as  a 
“political  priest”  and  “conspirator.” 
Charles  L.  Chase,  who  was  one  of  the 
delegates  and  was  also  Seci'etary  of  the 
Territory',  preferred  charges  of  violation 
of  official  duty  against  the  Register  of 
Deeds,  and  Gov.  Sam  Aledary  removed 
him  from  office.  But  the  removal  was 
of  little  avail.  The  following  day  the 
Count\'  Commissioners  restored  him  to 
office,  and  at  the  ensuing  fall  election 
the  peoi)le  again  elected  him.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  Air.  Ames  acted  con¬ 
scientiously',  for  he  fortified  his  action 
by  competent  legal  authority,  and,  in  a 
similar  case  in  the  west  district,  and 
for  the  same  irregularity',  he  set  aside 
the  returns  which  gave  Rev.  C.  B.  Shel¬ 
don,  Republican,  a  majority,  and  gave 
the  certificate  of  election  to  R.  P.  Russel, 
Democrat.  Air.  Russel,  however,  declined 
to  avail  himself  of  his  legal  authority' 
and  did  not  claim  the  office,  and  Air. 
Sheldon  was  admitted  to  the  seat  in 
the  Republican  wing  of  the  convention. 


The  Constitutioii.al  Convention  con¬ 
vened  on  the  15th  of  July,  at  12  o’clock 
AI.  The  Republican  members  had  as¬ 
sembled  at  12  o’clock  of  the  preceding 
night  and  taken  possession  of  the  hall  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  sat  in 
solemn,  silent  conclave  until  the  hour 
which  had  been  designated  for  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  convention.  The  Democrats, 
including  the  four  rejected  delegates 
from  St.  Anthony',  assembled  in  the 
Senate  Chamber,  and  at  12  o’clock  AI. 
entered  the  hall  of  the  House  in  dignified 
and  orderly  procession.  Chas.  L.  Chase, 
as  Secretary'  of  the  Territory',  and  Hon. 
John  W.  North,  who  had  been  requested 
by  the  Republican  delegates,  claiming  to 
be  a  majority  of  the  Convention,  to  call 
the  Convention  to  order,  simultane¬ 
ously  entered  the  Speaker’s  desk  from 
opposite  sides.  A  motion  was  made 
on  the  part  of  the  Democrats  to  ad¬ 
journ  to  the  following  day',  and  was  put 
to  vote  by  Air.  Chase,  and  declared  car¬ 
ried,  whereupon  the  Democrats  with¬ 
drew,  and  the  Republican  delegates  re¬ 
mained  and  proceeded  to  organize  the 
Convention.  From  this  time  the  two 
bodies  met  in  separate  rooms,  and  eacli 
proceeded  to  form  a  Constitution.  At 
the  close  of  the  sessions  it  became  ap¬ 
parent  that  the  officers  of  the  United 
States  having  control  of  the  money'  ap¬ 
propriated  for  expenses  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  Convention,  wordd  recognize  the 
Democratic  wing,  and  that  the  others 
would  get  no  pay'.  Committees  of  Con¬ 
ference  were  appointed,  and  a  Constitu¬ 
tion,  made  up  in  part  from  that  framed 
by  each  bodyqbut  mainly  from  the  work 
of  the  Democrats,  was  agreed  to  and 
formally  ratified  by'  each  body'.  With 
a  ■  few  amendments  which  have  been 
from  time  to  time  adopted,  the  Con¬ 
stitution  thus  ft'amed  has  constituted 
the  fundamental  law  of  the  State  to  the 
present  time. 
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At  the  ensuing  election  the  Democrats 
carried  the  State,  securing  the  election 
of  their  candidates  for  Governor,  Judges, 
the  Legislature,  Members  of  Congress, 
and  United  States  Senators ;  but  the 
Republicans  elected  their  candidates  in 
Hennepin  County.  Erastus  N.  Bates, 
Delano  T.  Smith  and  Jonathan  Chase 
were  elected  Senators,  and  R.  B.  Gibson, 
Geo.  H.  Keith,  William  S.  Chowen,  J.  B. 
Hinkley,  L.  C.  Walker,  and  William  H. 
Townsend,  Representatives. 

The  next  year,  1858,  David  Heaton 
was  elected  Senator  from  the  eastern 
distl'ict,  and  W.  D.  Washburn  and  A.  C. 
Austin,  Representatives  from  the  west¬ 
ern  ;  the  latter  never  took  their  seats, 
no  session  of  the  Legislature  occurring 
during  their  term  of  office. 

The  railroad  land  grants  had  passed 
into  the  hands  of  corporations  possess¬ 
ing  little  capital,  and  in  the  depression 
of  that  period,  land  was  not  available 
to  secure  the  requisite  means  even  to 
make  a  beginning  of  the  work  of  con¬ 
struction.  It  was  therefore  proposed  by 
the  friends  of  the  roads  to  issue  five  mill¬ 
ions  of  dollars  of  State  bonds,  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  several  companies, 
as  a  loan  of  public  credit.  A  bill  pro¬ 
posing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  to  carry  this  scheme  into  effect  was 
introduced  into  the  Legislature  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1858,  which,  though  opposed  by 
many  of  the  ablest  citizens  of  Alinnea- 
polis,  was  speedih'  adopted.  A  special 
election  was  authorized  to  be  held  about 
the  middle  of  April,  to  vote  iipon  the 
amendment.  The  wildest  excitement 
followed.  Public  meetings  were  held  to 
discuss  the  measure.  The  press  gener¬ 
ally  supported  it,  but  the  Atlas,  con¬ 
ducted  by  Colonel  King,  fairly  blazed  in 
opposition. 

Colonel  Stevens,  in  his  “Personal 
Recollections,”  says  of  this  measure: 

i  .\t  first  this  hill  inct  with  serious  opposition  in 


Minneapolis  b\'  such  able  men  as  Col.  Cyrus 
Aldrich,  M.  S.  Olds,  F.  R.  E.  Cornell,  W.  U.  Wash¬ 
burn,  Charles  E.  Vanderburgh,  George  A.  Brackett, 
E.  B.  Ames,  C.  A.  Tuttle,  Edwin  Hedderly,  Henr3' 
L.  Birge,  R.  J.  Baldwin,  D.  Morrison,  J.  S.  Elliott, 
Geo.  E.  Hu3',  W3’man  Elliott,  Leonard  Da3^  D.  M. 
Coolbaugh,  P.  H.  Kelley,  and  W.  P.  Ankeny.  On 
the  other  hand.  Senator  Bates,  Representative 
George  H.  Keith,  and  man3'  others,  approved  of 
the  measure. 

So  violent  became  the  excitement 
that  the  night  before  the  special  election, 
Mr.  Cornell,  who  had  been  conspicuous 
in  the  opposition,  was  carried  through 
the  streets  by  a  howling  procession,  in 
effigtb  mounted  on  a  cow,  to  be  butted 
off  the  track  by  a  fiery  locomotive.  The 
opposition  was  of  no  avail.  On  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  the  amendment  was  carried 
by  a  vote  in  St.  Anthony  of  1,164  yeas 
to  66  nays,  and  in  Minneapolis,  yeas 
234,  nays  46.  The  approval  in  the 
whole  State  was  carried  by  a  majority, 
amounting  almost  to  unanimity. 

The  vote  of  approval  was  followed 
by  the  first  issue  of  the  bonds,  not,  how¬ 
ever,  without  scruples  on  the  part  of 
Governor  Sibley',  who  refused  to  sign  the 
bonds,  until  he  was  coerced  by  a  writ  of 
mandamus  from  the  Supreme  Court. 
Work  was  soon  resumed  on  the  railroad 
lines,  and  a  few  miles  of  each  road  were 
graded,  but  no  rail  laid.  Colonel  King 
continued  his  opposition,  and  poured 
his  editorials  denouncing  the  bonds  as  a 
“swindle,”  and  predicting  their  repudi¬ 
ation,  into  the  avenues  of  negotiation, 
so  that  their  credit  was  destroyed  ;  and 
no  moi'e  than  two  million  two  hundred 
and  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  of  the 
five  million  authorized,  were  ever  issued. 
These  were  paid  to  contractors,  and  to 
open  a  market  for  them,  the  Legislature 
was  induced  to  authorize  their  receipt 
as  security^  for  the  note  issue  of  local 
banks.  No  bank  in  Minneapolis  availed 
itself  of  the  privilege,  but  banks  in  St. 
Paul  and  other  parts  of  the  State  used 
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them  as  the  liasis  of  circiilation,  and 
with  the  exception  of  one  owned  by 
Erastns  S.  Edgerton,  the  banks  failed  to 
redeem  the  notes,  and  they  became  a 
dead  loss  in  the  pockets  of  the  people. 
The  State  railroad  bonds  were  repudi¬ 
ated.  A  Representative  of  Hennepin 
county,  Hon.  David  A.  Secombe,  intro¬ 
duced  "into  the  Legislature  another 
amendment  of  the  constitution,  ex¬ 
punging  the  bond  amendment,  and 
forbidding  the  Legislature  to  provide 
means  for  payment  of  principal  or  in¬ 
terest  of  the  bonds,  which  was  adopted. 
This  amendment  was  declared  by  the 
Supreme  Court  void,  but  not  until  its 
baleful  work  had  been  accomplished. 
For  more  than  twenty  years  no  pay¬ 
ment  was  made.  At  last  it  fell  to  an¬ 
other  distinguished  citizen  of  Minnea¬ 
polis,  Gov.  John  S.  Pillsbury,  to  initiate 
measures,  which,  through  a  compromise 
with  the  bondholders,  settled  a  cpiestion 
which  had  agitated  the  people  for  so 
long  a  time,  and  caused  the  most  serious 
solicitude  to  those  who  were  jealous  of 
her  honor. 

At  the  general  election  of  1859,  David 
Heaton  was  elected  to  the  Senate  from 
St.  Anthon3',  and  D.  A.  Secombe  and 
George  P.  Baldwin  to  the  House.  At 
the  same  time  Charles  E.  Vanderburgh 
was  elected  District  Judge,  in  which 
])osition  he  was  continued  until  his  ele¬ 
vation  to  the  Supreme  Bench  in  1888. 

The  following  3'ear  David  Heaton 
was  elected  Senator  from  St.  Anthon3', 
and  Rufus  J.  Baldwin  from  Minneapolis, 
and  F.  R.  E.  Cornell  was  chosen  Repre¬ 
sentative  from  the  cit3'  district.  These 
gentlemen  were  re-elected  to  the  same 
positions  in  1861,  the  Senatorial  term 
having  become  two  3"ears.  During  these 
3'ears  the  most  important  questions 
touching  the  status  of  the  railroad 
companies  were  presented  and  happil3' 
settled.  Air.  Heaton  had  recentlv  set¬ 


tled  in  St.  Anthony  with  his  famiho  He 
came  from  Ohio,  and  sought  a  residence 
here  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  being 
afflicted  with  pulmonar3"  disease.  He 
was  a  law3'er  1)3'  profession,  though 
never  engaging  in  active  practice  while 
here.  He  was  an  elegant  gentleman, 
dignified  in  bearing,  eomeh'  in  appear¬ 
ance,  cultured  iu  mind,  and  courteous  in 
intercourse.  He  made  an  able  and  use¬ 
ful  Senator.  Although  the  apparent  in¬ 
terests  of  his  constituency  led  him  to 
take  views  of  the  railroad  policy  proper 
to  be  adopted,  opposed  to  the  position 
of  the  Representatives  of  the  west  side 
of  the  river,  their  confidence  in  his  in- 
tegrit3'  was  not  diminished,  nor  their 
friendship  alienated. 

The  raih'oad  companies  had  foiTeited 
all  their  engagements.  No  part  of  31)3'- 
line  had  been  constructed,  and  interest 
on  the  State  aid  bonds  had  not  been 
paid.  The  most  obvious  remedy  was 
first  adopted  bv  the  foreclosure  of  the 
railroad  mortgages,  and  bidding  the 
properties  in  for  the  State.  The  fran¬ 
chises  were  declared  forfeited  1)3'  act  of 
the  Legislature.  But  now  the  embar- 
I'assment  was  as  gi'eat  as  ever.  The 
State  had  resumed  the  railroad  lands, 
and  recalled  the  franchises  of  the  corpo¬ 
rations,  and  was  in  statu  quo.  What 
the  public  needed  and  demanded  was 
the  construction  of  the  roads.  Here 
arose  propositions  most  dangerous,  if 
not  fatal,  to  the  interests  of  Alinneapo- 
lis.  Contractors  holding  large  amounts 
of  the  rail  bonds  issued  for  various  lines, 
proposed  to  organize  a  single  trunk  line 
of  I'oad,  which  should  substantially  fol¬ 
low  the  Alississippi  River,  and  b3'  con¬ 
structing  this  single  line  have  their 
bonds  recognized  and  validated.  This 
insidious  scheme  brought  to  its  siipport 
all  whom  the  contractors  could  in- 
fliience,  as  well  as  the  communities  to  be 
served  b3'  the  trunk  Hue.  The  Represen- 
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tative  of  St.  I’aul  warmly  supported  it, 
and  was  seconded  by  Senator  Heaton, 
and  the  east  side  delegation.  The  Rep- 
resentives  of  Minneapolis  opjjosed  it, 
and  demanded  that  each  land  grant  line 
should  be  preserved  intact,  with  all  its 
original  resources,  until  its  friends  coidd 
secure  the  construction  of  the  line.  This 
policy  was,  after  a  most  intense  agita¬ 
tion,  both  in  the  Legislature,  and 
throughout  the  State,  adopted.  The 
franchise  of  each  line,  together  with  its 
appurtenant  lands,  and  such  work  as 
had  already  been  done  Iw  the  old  com¬ 
panies,  was  granted  to  corporators 
named  by  those  i)romoting  each  line, 
but  really  in  trust,  to  make  the  best  dis¬ 
position  possible  to  secxire  the  building 
of  the  roads.  Long  delays  followed, 
but  eventually  the  surprising  growth  of 
the  State,  and  the  gradual  recovery  of 
the  country  from  the  financial  depres¬ 
sion  brought  capital  to  take  up  the 
tempting  offers,  and  one  after  another, 
the  original  lines  of  road  were  built,  and 
on  the  original  routes.  The  onh'  excep¬ 
tion  was  the  branch  of  the  Southern 
Minnesota  line,  from  St.  Anthony  to  a 
point  of  junction  in  the  Minnesota  val¬ 
ley  near  Shakopee.  The  Alinnesota 
Yalle}"  line  having  fallen  into  the  con¬ 
tract  of  a  St.  Paid  com])any,  that  road 
was  built  from  St.  Paul,  but  the  obliga¬ 
tion  to  build  from  St.  Anthony  was  per- 
sistenth"  disregarded. 

Alinneapolis  owes  a  debt  of  lasting 
gratitude  to  Henry  T.  Welles,  W.  I). 
Washburn,  and  their  associates,  who, 
after  many  years  of  patient  waiting, 
organized  the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis 
Rail  Road  Company,  and  without  land 
grant  or  aid,  other  than  that  furnished 
bi'  Minneapolis,  jmt  in  the  “missing 
link;”  and,  strangely,  that  neglected 
branch  has  become  the  main  line  of 
the  company  now  owning  the  road — 
the  “Omaha” — and  Minneapolis  is  the 


initial  point  of  the  lines  of  that  road 
radiating  east  and  south. 

The  common  school  system  of  the 
State  was  placed  u])on  a  sound  financial 
liasis  by  this  Legislature.  Two  sections 
of  land  in  each  township  had  been 
granted  by  Congress  to  the  State  for 
school  uses.  Governor  Ramsey  had  rec¬ 
ommended  in  his  annual  message  that  a 
minimum  price  of  not  less  than  five  dol¬ 
lars  per  acre  be  placed  upon  the  land ; 
but  the  land  speculators  who  had  made 
princely  fortunes  out  of  the  school  lands 
of  some  of  the  new  states,  had  fastened 
covetous  eyes  on  the  rich  school  lands 
of^AIinnesota,  and  opposed  the  mini- 
mnm  price.  Without  it,  through  ma¬ 
nipulation  of  ajjpraisements,  and  the 
blindness  or  apathv  of  the  land  officers, 
they  might  secure  choice  lands  at  nom¬ 
inal  ])rices.  A  bill  authorizing  the  sale 
of  the  school  lands  had  gone  to  its  final 
passage  without  the  minimum  clause, 
and  had  been  committed  to  a  conference 
committee,  at  the  last  hour  of  the  ses¬ 
sion,  when,  by  the  firmness  of  a  senator 
from  Minneapolis,  this  invaluable  safe¬ 
guard  of  the  school  lands  was  inserted, 
and  the  bill  then  passed  into  a  iierma- 
nent  law. 

The  outbreak  of  the  War  of  the  Re¬ 
bellion  hushed  all  partizan  disputes  and 
united  the  people  of  all  political  faiths 
in  a  zeal  to  preserve  the  Union,  and  in 
efforts  to  furnish  the  recpiired  cpiota  of 
soldiers,  and  to  su])port  them  and  their 
dependents  while  in  the  field  of  conflict. 

During  the  3'ears  from  lcS61  to  1865 
if  there  was  any  political  issue  before  the 
people  it  was  who  should  do  most  for  the 
soldiers.  Minneapolis  was  not  behind 
her  neighbors  in  the  zeal.  More  than 
one  election  turned  on  the  point  of  de¬ 
votion  to  this  cause,  even  after  the  war 
was  over.  Such  was  the  case  at  the 
election  in  the  fall  of  1866.  Opposed  to 
the  regular  Republican  ticket  for  legis- 
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lative  and  county  offices,  was  a  so-called 
“Soldier’s  ticket,”  suppoi'ted  by  Demo¬ 
crats  and  such  Repul^licans  as  could 
be  alienated  from  the  nominees  of  their 
party  l)y  the  virulent  personal  calumnies 
launched  by  Dr.  Thomas  Foster,  an  ed¬ 
itorial  Don  Quixote,  who  had  lateh" 
obtained  conti'ol  of  a  short-lived  news¬ 
paper  in  Minneapolis,  called  The  Chron¬ 
icle.  These  calumnies  related  to  the 
cpiestion  of  adjusting  in  some  ecputable 
wa}"  the  repudiated  State  Railroad 
bonds,  the  Republican  candidates  for 
the  Legislature  being  charged  with  a 
purpose  to  favor  such  adjustment. 

The  .soldiers’  ticket  prevailed  In*  a 
small  majority,  placing  Capt.  J.  C. 
Whitney  in  the  Senate,  and  Dr.  A.  A. 
Ames  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

At  this  election  John  S.  Pillsbuiw  was 
for  the  second  time  elected  to  the  State 
Senate  from  the  St.  Anthonj"  district,  a 
X^osition  to  which  he  was  rejieatedly  re¬ 
elected. 

Upon  the  bond  issue  his  opinions,  so 
])ronounced  when  he  became  Governor, 
were  ke^jt  in  abeyance,  so  that  he  es- 
cajDed  falling  a  victim  to  popular  prej¬ 
udice  on  that  subject. 

After  X3eace  had  been  secured,  atten¬ 
tion  was  again  turned  to  the  develo^J- 
ment  of  the  resources  of  the  State.  No 
question  of  moment  has  arisen  outside 
of  ordinary  x)olitical  lines,  and  the  cit}' 
of  Alinneax^olis  has  shared  in  the  general 
])rosx3erit3q  and  grown  in  numbers,  in 
wealth  and  in  [jower  to  her  jDresent  pre¬ 
eminent  x^osition,  as  is  told  in  other 
ax^x^rox^riate  chax^ters  of  this  histoiy. 

During  these  years  she  has  been  rexJ- 
resented  in  the  Legislature  b}^  many 
of  her  ablest  and  most  x)ublic  spirited 
citizens.  To  the  Senate  she  has  sent, 
besides  those  already  named,  Dorilus 
Morrison,  Curtis  H.  Pettit,  Charles  A. 
Pillsbury,  Dr.  Levi  Butler,  R.  B.  Lang- 
don  (who  served  seven  terms),  William 


Lochren,  J.  R.  Gilfillan,  D.  M.  Clough,  L. 
Swenson,  John  Da^^  Smith,  J.  C.  Oswald, 
S.  A.  March,  T.  G.  McMillan,  E.  M.  \¥il- 
son,  and  J.  W.  Bell;  and  to  the  House  of 
RexDresentatives  Curtis  H.  Pettit,  Heniw 
Hicks,  Loren  Fletcher,  Dr.  0.  J.  Evans, 
Josiah  Thomx^son,  James  \¥.  Griffin, 
Cyrus  Aldrich,  A.  A.  Ames,  A.  C.  Austin, 
H.  E.  Alann,  W.  D.  A¥ashburn,  Frank  L. 
Morse,  Chas.  H.  Clark,  C.  D.  Davison, 
Daniel  Bassett,  John  H.  Stevens,  George 
A.  Camx3,  John  Baxter,  F.  H.  Boardman, 
\¥.  H.  Grinshaw,  S.  P.  Snider,  E.  J.  Dav- 
enxDort,  Freeman  P.  Lane,  Emerson  Cole, 
Matt  Walsh,  C.  McC.  Reeve,  and  others 
of  like  x^tominence. 

Among  the  Representatives,  Chester 
D.  Davison  was  elected  Speaker  of  the 
House,  at  the  eleventh  session.  A.  R. 
Hall,  who  rex^resented  the  Minneaxjolis 
distinct,  though  a  resident  of  the  north¬ 
ern  x^ai't  of  the  count}^  was  Sx^eaker  at 
the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth 
sessions,  and  Loren  Fleteher  filled  the 
same  honorable  x^osition  at  the  twent3^- 
second  and  twent3" -third  sessions. 

No  citizen  of  Minneaxiolis  had  ever 
occuxfied  a  seat  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  until  the  election  of  Wil¬ 
liam  D.  Washburn  in  1889. 

An  earl 3'  immigrant  to  Minneax^olis 
from  Maine,  member  of  a  famil3"  dis¬ 
tinguished  in  the  annals  of  Congress, 
for  the  number  and  ability  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  who  had  occuxfied  x^l^ces  in  its 
councils — a  Republican  of  unwavering 
loyalt3' — for  thirty  3"ears  an  indefatiga¬ 
ble  worker  in  every  enterprise  for  the 
uXJbuilding  of  the  cit3q  especialh'  in  the 
imxDrovement  of  the  water  x^ower  of  the 
Ealls  of  St.  Anthon3’,  in  the  x^rojecting 
and  securing  invaluable  new  railroad 
facilities,  and  in  the  enlargement  of  the 
lumber  and  flour  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries,  it  was  with  the  greatest  satisfac¬ 
tion  that  his  fellow  citizens  hailed  his 
nomination  to  the  Senate,  obtained  Iw 
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a  narrow  nuirgin  over  a  popular  and 
ambitious  opponent.  And  his  services 
in  the  Senate  have  fulh'  justified  the  an¬ 
ticipations,  as  the  new  Government 
building,  the  reservoirs  of  the  iqjper 
Mississippi,  and  the  improvement  of  the 
river  navigation  attest.  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  least  consideration  that  his 
views  of  the  business  needs  of  the 
country  led  him  to  prefer  financial  legis¬ 
lation  to  political,  and  to  break  from 
the  lead  of  the  administration  in  post¬ 
poning  the  ‘‘  force  bill.” 

At  the  expiration  of  the  terms  of  the 
Democratic  members  of  Congress  who 
were  chosen  at  the  first  State  election, 
Col.  Ct'rus  Aldi'ich  of  Minneapolis,  re¬ 
ceived  the  Republican  nomination  for 
Representative  in  Congress  in  1859,  and 
was  elected ;  and  at  the  expiration  of 
his  term  was  re-elected.  *■ 

Colonel  Aldrich  was  among  the  most 
conspicuous  citizens  of  Minneapolis.  A 
native  of  Rhode  Island,  he  had  emigrat¬ 
ed  to  Illinois  at  an  early  age,  and  had 
there  held  imi)ortant  offices  of  trust, 
and  had  accumulated  £i  modest  fortune. 
He  had  been  an  intimate  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  whom  he  resembled  in  altitude, 
build  £ind  facial  features,  and  was  not 
dissimilar  in  the  vein  of  humor  which 
pervaded  his  conversation,  in  his  ability 
to  narrate  illustrative  anecdotes,  and 
in  the  strength  and  tenacity  of  his 
opinions. 

Arriving  in  Alinneapolis  he  erected  on 
Fifth  street  a  fine  brick  residence,  the 
best  which  the  town  at  that  time  ex¬ 
hibited,  which  he  made  his  home,  and 
identified  himself  with  all  measures  for 
the  advancement  of  the  eommunit}". 
Particvilarly  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
organization  and  propagation  of  the 
Republican  party.  In  Congress  he  was 
a  most  indefatigable  laborer  for  his  con¬ 
stituents,  and  for  the  interests  and  repu¬ 
tation  of  Minnesota.  He  was  in  Wash¬ 


ington  during  nearly  the  whole  period 
of  the  war,  and  gave  especial  attention 
to  the  needs  and  comfort  of  the  Alinne- 
sota  soldiers,  many  of  whom  were  en- 
g£iged  in  or  about  Washington.  During 
his  term  of  service  Col.  W.  S.  King  was 
appointed  post-master  of  the  House, 
and  the  kite  Secretary  William  W'indom, 
represented  a  district  in  Southern  Alin- 
nesota  in  the  House.  These  three  consti¬ 
tuted  a  Minnesota  triumvirate,  whose 
attention  and  solicitous  regard  for  the 
soldiers  of  the  army,  but  espeeialh’  of 
those  from  Minnesota,  will  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  till  the  last  survivor  and  j)£ir- 
taker  of  their  bounty  shall  have  passed 
away. 

At  the  Senatoric'd  election  which  oc¬ 
curred  in  18G4-,  his  friends  and  admirers 
presented  the  name  of  Colonel  Aldrich 
as  a  candidate  for  Senator  of  the  United 
States.  The  Legislature  was  strongly 
Republican,  so  that  a  nomination  was 
equivalent  to  an  election.  His  opjjon- 
ent  for  the  nomination  was  Gov.  Alex- 
rinder  Ramse\’.  Both  men  had  been 
conspicuous  in  the  scenes  of  the  war. 
Colonel  Aldrich  at  Washington,  and 
(Governor  Ramse\’  at  home,  but  officiat¬ 
ing  cis  the  War  Governor  of  the  State. 
Both  were  stalwart  Republicans,  and 
neither  had  an  avowed  private  or  public 
enemy,  nor  a  stain  upon  his  reputation. 

Local  and  official  influences  about  the 
Capitol  favored  the  latter,  and  his  hand 
had  signed  every  militaiw  commission  in 
the  State.  The  Republican  caucus  was 
ec[ually  divided,  neither  receiving  a  nm- 
jorit}'  of  votes,  and  unable  to  come  to 
an  agreement, adjourned.  On  convening 
at  a  subsequent  dciy.  Governor  Ram- 
sev  had  secured  the  vote  of  a  w£ivering 
rei^resentative,  and  was  nominated  find 
elected . 

At  the  incorporation  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  railroad  Colonel  Aldrich  was 
m.'ide  one  of  the  corporate  members  and 
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was  chosen  a  director  of  the  compain'. 
Colonel  Aldrich  was  subsequently  ap¬ 
pointed  postmaster  of  Minneaijolis,  and 
was  serving  in  that  capacity  when  his 
lamented  demise  occurred. 

Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  were  in 
the  same  congressiontd  district.  To  the 
capital  of  the  State  naturally  gravitated 
man3"  of  the  men  who  were  ambitious  to 
hold  official  positions,  and  her  own  cit¬ 
izens  were  not  averse  from  presenting 
their  claims,  so  that  Minneapolis  did 
not  again  receive  the  honor  of  naming 
the  representative  in  Congress  until 
1869,  Avhen  through  an  unhappy  divi¬ 
sion  among  Republican  leaders,  Eugene 
M.  Wilson,  the  Democratic  candidate, 
secured  an  election.  His  term  was  sig¬ 
nalized  b\"  no  event  of  especial  import¬ 
ance.  He  acted  with  the  Democratic 
part3q  with  which  a  majorit3'  of  the 
people  of  Alinnesota  and  the  District 
were  not  in  S3'mpath3'.  In  attention  to 
the  business  of  his  constituents,  and  the 
general  interests  of  the  state,  no  faidt 
was  ever  found. 

The  next  i"e])resentative  chosen  from 
Minneapolis  was  Col.  William  8.  King, 
who  was  elected  as  a  Rei^ublican  candi¬ 
date  in  1875.  He  had  been  much  about 
Congress  for  man3r  3'ears,  and  was  so 
influential  in  making  Congressmen  and 
Seneitors  that  his  official  position  was 
overshadowed  b3^  his  x^olitical  power 
and  prestige  in  other  respects. 

John  B.  Gilfillan  was  returned  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  1885,  but 
on  renomination  at  the  expiration  of 
his  term  was  beaten  bv  Edmund  Rice,  of 
St.  Paul. 

AVilliam  D.  Washburn  served  in  Con¬ 
gress  from  1879  to  1885,  and  S.  P.  Snider 
from  1889,  for  one  term,  with  marked 
ability,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  all, 
except  that  both  wei'c  stalwart  Repub¬ 
licans,  and  politically  were  not  acce])t- 
able  to  the  Democrats. 


W.  W.  McNair,  O.  C.  Alerriman  and 
A.  A.  Ames  were  at  different  times  nom¬ 
inated  b3''  the  Democrats  for  Congress, 
but  after  making  creditable  runs,  espe- 
ciall3"  in  their  own  cit3q  went  down  be¬ 
fore  the  crushing  preponderance  of  Re¬ 
publican  votes. 

Col.  Hans  Mattson  has  been  repeat- 
edl3"  elected  Secretaiw  of  State.  His 
selection  has  been  rather  as  a  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  Scandinavian  population, 
than  as  a  tribute  to  the  cit3"  of  his  resi¬ 
dence.  Gen.  H.  P.  Van  Cleve  held  the 
office  of  Adjutant-General  from  1866  to 
1870,  and  again  from  1876  to  1882. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  the  AIilitar3^ 
Academy  at  West  Point,  and  while  serv¬ 
ing  as  an  officer  at  Fort  Snelling  mar¬ 
ried  Charlotte  Ouisconsin  Clark,  who 
was  brought  an  infant  with  the  militar3' 
expedition  that  built  Fort  Snelling  in 
1819,  and  still  survives  her  distinguished 
husband.  General  Van  Cleve  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Colonel  of  the  Second  Regiment 
of  Alinnesota  Volunteers,  and  served 
with  so  much  distinction  that  he  was 
made  bv  brevet  Major-General.  No 
other  State  office  has  been  filled  b3"  a 
citizen  of  Alinneapolis  wdth  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Attorney-General  and  of  three 
successive  executive  terms,  in  which 
John  S.  Pillsbury  held  the  office  of  Gov¬ 
ernor  with  distinguished  abilit3^ 

He  gave  the  weight  of  his  official 
authorit3'  and  large  jDersonal  influence 
to  the  settlement  of  the  State  railroad 
bonds,  which,  through  a  liberal  compro¬ 
mise  on  the  part  of  the  creditors,  were 
adjusted  133^  the  issue  of  new  bonds. 
Thus  the  only  stain  which  has  ever  I'est- 
ed  iqDon  the  otherwise  untarnished  fame 
of  Minnesota,  133’'  the  long  continued 
repudiation  of  her  obligations  was  re¬ 
moved,  so  far  as  a  settlement  acceptable 
I0  her  creditors,  was  able  to  efface  it. 
However  much  credit  is  due  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  for  his  bold  stand  and  persistent 
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cfifort  to  settle  the  vexed  question,  these 
could  not  have  prevailed  had  not  the 
way  been  prepared  by  the  indefatigable 
effort  through  many  years,  of  citizens  in 
private  station,  who  so  influenced  public 
sentiment,  that  the  final  aet  became  pos¬ 
sible  and  suecessful. 

Among  these  private  citizens  were 
Horace  Thompson,  a  banker  at  St.  Paul, 
ex-Governor  Henry  H.  Sible}'  and  Geo. 
H.  Keith,  and  other  citizens  of  Minne¬ 
apolis. 

Though  no  other  citizen  of  Minneap¬ 
olis  has  filled  the  chair  of  State,  several 
have  been  candidates,  and  but  for  ad¬ 
verse  Republican  majorities,  would  have 
had  the  distinguished  honor.  Henry  T. 
Welles,  William  W.  McNair,  A.  A.  Ames 
and  Eugene  M.  Wilson,  were  Democratic 
candidates  and  nominees  for  the  Gov¬ 
ernorship. 

At  the  first  State  election  nomina¬ 
tions  were  made  for  Judges  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  Iw  both  political  parties, 
the  candidates  of  the  Democratic  part\' 
being  elected. 

They  were  Isaac  Atwater  of  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Charles  E.  Flandrau  of  Traverse 
des  Sioux,  and  Lafayette  Emmet  of  St. 
Paul. 

Judge  Atwater  was  a  New  York  bo\', 
who  b\'  his  own  industry'  and  persever¬ 
ance  had  secured  a  bachelor’s  degi'ee  at 
Yale  College,  and  a  professional  eduea- 
tion,  and  at  the  age  of  about  thirty 
came  to  Ylinnesota  to  carve  out  his 
own  wa}'  to  fame  and  fortune.  He  had 
resided  in  St.  Anthony  and  Minneapolis 
for  seven  years,  and  was  known  as  a 
clear  and  forcible  editorial  writer,  a 
laborious  practitioner  at  the  law,  and 
had  identified  himself  with  la^’ing  the 
foundations  of  religious  and  edueational 
institutions.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
vestrymen  of  the  ehurch  of  Gethsemane, 
and  a  regent  of  the  State  University. 

Judge  Atwater  entered  upon  his  ju¬ 


dicial  la1)ors  with  the  cordial  good  will 
of  his  neighbors  and  fellow  citizens  of  all 
])arties,  and  conducted  himself  Avith  so 
much  dignity,  impartiality  and  industry, 
as  to  heighten  their  esteem  and  admira¬ 
tion.  The  first  eight  A'olumes  of  the 
Ylinnesota  reports  are  embellished  AAuth 
many  opinions  from  his  facile  pen,  and 
remain  as  monuments  of  his  rare  judicial 
discernment.  In  the  new  State, law  and 
equity  jurisdictions  had  been  united  in 
the  same  courts,  and  the  eode,  then  a 
comparatiA’e  innovation  on  time  hon¬ 
ored  methods  of  procedure,  had  been 
adopted  as  a  rule  of  practiee.  It  w'as 
no  small  labor  to  harmonize  and  bring 
into  SAunmetrical  action  the  new  meth¬ 
ods.  Questions  of  practice  were  pre¬ 
sented  and  settled,  AAdiile  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  principles  of  equity  AA'ere  recognized, 
and  administered,  in  cases  calling  for 
their  application . 

In  March,  1864,  Judge  Atwater,  find¬ 
ing  the  salar\"  of  the  office  (then  onW 
$2,000  per  year,  paid  in  depreciated 
State  orders)  insufficient  for  the  support 
of  his  famil}',  resigned.  HaA’ing  receWed 
a  luerative  offer  to  resume  praetiee  in 
Carson  Cit}',  NeA^ada,  he  accepted  it, 
AA'ithout,  lioweA’er,  remoAung  his  famih', 
or  intending  to  make  it  a  jjermanent 
residence.  At  the  end  of  three  A’ears,  he 
returned,  and  resumed  practice  for  seA'- 
eral  years  in  this  citA’.  Of  late  years, 
hoAA'eA'er,  his  attention  has  been  deA’oted 
entirely  to  his  priA’ate  ljusiness. 

Francis  R.  E.  Cornell,  the  most  brill¬ 
iant  laAVAer  aaIio  ever  practiced  at  the 
Hennepin  countA'  bar,  after  having  filled 
the  position  of  Attorne3--General  Avith 
distinguished  abilitA',  AA'as  chosen  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  1875,  and  occu¬ 
pied  the  ])Osition  until  his  death  six 
A’ears  later.  He  was  a  native  of  Chen- 
fingo  countv.  New  York,  a  graduate  of 
Union  College,  and  had  entered  the 
ju’actice  of  laAA’  in  Stuben  countA’,  Ncaa’ 
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York.  'At  an  early  age  he  was  eleeted 
to  the  Senate  of  his  native  State,  and  in 
the  capaeit3"  of  Senator,  was  a  member 
of  the  Court  for  the  Correction  of 
Errors,  and  as  it  chanced  during  his 
term,  of  a  High  Court  of  Impeachment, 
for  the  trial  of  a  high  State  officer,  im¬ 
peached  bj'  the  House  for  malversation 
in  office. 

He  removed  to  Alinneapolis  in  1854, 
at  the  age  of  thirt3^-four  r'eai's,  and  at 
once  formed  a  partnership  for  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  law  with  D.  M.  Hanson.  Upon 
his  death,  he  associated  Charles  E.  Van¬ 
derburgh,  who  had  just  come  to  Minne¬ 
apolis  from  New  A^ork  State,  the  part¬ 
nership  continuing  until  the  election  of 
the  latter  to  the  District  Court  bench. 

The  law  practice  of  those  da3'S  was 
not  lucrative.  It  consisted  chiefl3'  in 
contests  before  the  land  office,  and  in  the 
entering,  transfer  and  care  of  the  public 
lands.  If  mone3^  was  wanting,  the  law¬ 
yer  who  had  successfidh^  conducted  a 
contest,  sometimes  received  a  part  of 
the  land  as  his  fee.  Often  Judge  Cornell 
was  put  to  straits  for  current  living  ex¬ 
penses,  but  at  his  death,  the  landed  in¬ 
terests  which  he  had  accumulated,  be¬ 
came  a  liberal  patrimony  for  his  famil3^ 
He  interested  himself  in  the  public 
schools,  serving  as  Trustee,  and  at  great 
personal  sacrifice,  served  as  Alderman  in 
the  municipal  government. 

As  the  courts  became  occupied  with  a 
variety  of  forensic  subjects,  his  versatile 
abilities  began  to  mark  him  as  a  brill¬ 
iant  practitioner.  His  orator3"  was  vig¬ 
orous  and  thrilling,  his  voice  a  shrill 
treble,  and  whether  before  a  juiw,  or  on 
the  platform,  he  seldom  failed  to  cariw 
his  case.  His  skill  as  a  cross  examiner 
was  remarkable,  and  he  seldom  failed  to 
establish  truth,  and  strip  the  mask  from 
falsehood  and  cunning.  With  all,  his 
knowledge  of  law  was  profound,  and 
his  judgment  cool  and  discriminating. 


While  a  member  of  the  Legislature, 
he,  in  concert  with  the  late  Judge  John 
M.  Berr3",  then  a  Senator  from  Rice 
count3^,  devised  the  measures,  intricate, 
and  without  the  guide  of  precedents, 
which  carried  the  railroad  interests 
safeU'  through  the  complications  of  the 
bond  entanglement,  defaults  and  forfeit¬ 
ures,  involving  the  consideration  and 
decision  of  difficult  and  obscure  legal 
ciuestibns.  As  a  proof  of  his  sagacit3', 
almost  ever3'  question  then  raised  has 
been  the  subject  of  controvers3^  in  the 
courts,  and  everv  point  made  by  him  in 
these  laws  has  been  sustained. 

While  holding  the  office  of  Attorne3'- 
General  he  was  called  to  remote  parts  of 
the  State,  to  assist  the  prosecuting  offi¬ 
cers  in  important  cases — several  capital 
cases  being  among  them— and  never 
failed  to  convict  where  he  decided  that 
guilt  existed. 

No  citizen  of  Minneapolis  was  more 
beloved  b3r  his  fellow  citizens,  nor  more 
sincerely  mourned  when  called  awa3' 
from  life  in  the  maturity  of  his  powers. 

John  AI.  Berry  rvas  a  resident  of  Fari¬ 
bault  when  first  elected  a  Justice  of  the 
Supreme^Coui't,  but  soon  afterwards  re¬ 
moved  to  Minneapolis,  which  was  his 
home  through  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
He  was  repeatedh'  re-elected  at  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  his  term  of  office,  and  was 
eminent  as  a  judge,  and  honored  and  re¬ 
spected  as  a  citizen. 

A  vacanc3"  occurring  in  the  office  of 
Supreme  Court  Judge,  during  the  Gov¬ 
ernorship  of  Hon.  Cushman  K.  Davis, 
George  B.  YMung  was  appointed,  and 
served  out  the  remainder  of  the  term. 
He  was  not  re-elected,  but  at  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  his  appointment  removed  to  St. 
Paul,  where  he  has  since  been  a  leader  at 
the  bar. 

In  1882  Judge  Charles  E.  Vander¬ 
burgh  was  elected  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  He  had  served  as  District  Judge 
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of  the  Fourth  Judicial  District  since 
1859,  and  since  his  first  election  has 
been  continued  in  office  to  the  present 
time.  Judge  Vanderburgh  enjo3's  the 
reputation  of  being  the  best  adminis¬ 
trator  of  the  equity'  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  who  has  ever  occupied  the  Su¬ 
preme  Bench,  besides  eminent  ability  in 
other  departments. 

For  many  j’ears  Judge  Vanderburgh 
was  the  onh'  Judge  of  the  District 
Court.  As  the  volume  of  litigation  in¬ 
creased,  other  judges  were  appointed 
and  the  position  has  been  filled  with 
abiliti'  bj'  maiw  eminent  law3^ers;  con¬ 
spicuous  among  them  is  Judge  William 
Lochren.  Arriving  in  Alinneapolis  in 
1857  he  entered  into  practice  as  a  law- 
3'er,  and  soon  gained  a  leading  position 
at  the  bar.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Rebellion  he  enlisted  in  the  famous  First 
Regiment  of  Alinnesota  Volunteers,  as 
a  private,  and  served  as  such  during 
the  whole  war.  Though  probabW  the 
ablest  man  in  his  regiment,  he  saw 
others  of  far  less  merit  preferred  in  rank, 
and  ma3’  be  excused  if  he  cherished  the 
suspicion,  that  partisan  considerations 
influenced  militaiw  appointments,  as  well 
as  patriotism.  He  was  a  Democrat, 
and  never  suffered  his  political  faith  to 
waver,  or  swerve  him  from  the  line  of 
dut3'.  Escaping  the  perils  of  more  than 
twenty  battles,  during  which  were  the 
fier3’  da3's  of  Gettsburg,  he  resumed 
the  practice  of  his  profession  at  the  close 
of  the  war,  and  was  associated  with  W. 
W.  AIcNair  and  J.  B.  Gilfillan,  until  he 
received  the  af)pointment  of  Judge.  His 
judicial  labors  have  been  indefatigable, 
and  so  satisfactor3"  in  character,  that  no 


suggestion  of  retirement  from  the  bench 
would  be  received  with  toleration. 

A.  H.  Young  received  an  appointment 
as  District  Judge  in  1877,  and  occupied 
the  position  until  Januar3q  1891,  when 
he  was  retired  through  failure  to  receive 
a  non- partisan  nomination,  and  b3'  the 
impairment  of  Republican  ascendanc3" 
in  the  district,  through  the  diversion  of 
the  Farmers’  Alliance. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Republican 
part3'  is  as  preponderant  in  the  citv  of 
Alinneapolis  as  it  has  ever  been.  At  the 
Presidential  election  of  1889  it  gave  the 
Republican  ticket  19,248  votes,  the 
Democratic  13,307,  and  the  Prohibition 
1,427.  At  the  state  election  in  1890, 
Alerriam,  Republican,  received  for  Gov¬ 
ernor  9,840  votes;  Wilson,  Democi'at, 
13,461;  Owen,  Farmers’  Alliance,  5,784, 
and  Pinkham,  Prohibition,  1,571. 

The  Alliance  candidate  was  a  respect¬ 
ed  citizen  of  Minneapolis,  while  the  Re¬ 
publican  nominee  was  a  resident  of  St. 
Paul,  and  had  not  been  favored  for  the 
notiiination  by  the  Republicans  of  Alin¬ 
neapolis.  A  comparison  of  the  votes 
cast  in  1888  with  those  cast  in  1890, 
shows  that  while  the  Democratic  vote 
increased  only  154,  the  combined  Repub¬ 
lican  and  Alliance  vote  fell  off  3,618. 

For  man3^  3’ears  the  Union  League  has 
been  a  sti'ong  political  club  in  Alinneap¬ 
olis,  numbering  in  its  membership  man3' 
of  the  3'oung,  able  and  aggressive  Repub¬ 
licans,  and  has  done  much  to  keep  up  the 
organization  and  efficienc3'  of  its  part3'. 

The  Algonquin  Club  at  present  is  the 
political  organization  of  the  Democrats, 
who  have  from  time  to  time  had  other 
political  associations. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  AND  EDUCATIOiNAL  INSTITUTIONS. 


.  BY  THE  EDITOR. 


No  city  in  the  Northwest,  and  per¬ 
haps  it  would  be  sale  to  saj^  in  the 
United  States,  can  boast  of  a  more  per¬ 
fect  system  of  public  schools,  than  that 
of  Minneapolis.  The  first  settlers,  chief¬ 
ly  from  New  England  and  the  Middle 
States,  brought  with  them  an  inherited 
love  of  schools  and  churches.  These 
were  their  first  cai'e.  Other  desirable 
things  might  wait — these  could  not. 
These  were  the  corner  stones  of  relig¬ 
ious,  social  and  political  life.  On  foun¬ 
dations  broadly  and  securely  laid  by  the 
founders  of  the  city,  in  educational  mat¬ 
ters,  their  successors  have  wisely  built. 
And  to-day,  what  with  her  public  and 
private  schools,  her  University,  her 
theological  schools,  libraries,  news¬ 
papers,  periodicals,  and  large  numbers 
of  learned  professional  men,  Minneap¬ 
olis  stands  easily  first  as  the  literarj^ 
center  of  the  Northwest. 

This  prominence  has  not  been  achieved 
without  great  sacrifice  of  labor  and 
money.  The  city  has  been  peculiarly 
fortunate  from  the  beginning,  in  the 
large  number  of  its  leading  citizens  who 
have  given  unstintedly  of  the  time  and 
money  to  the  cause  of  edueation.  She 
has  not  been  less  fortunate,  in  securing 
men  and  women  of  exceptional  ability 


to  take  the  charge  of  her  public  schools. 
And  the  people  have  liberally  responded 
in  voting  large  sums  of  money  to  sus¬ 
tain  these  institutions.  No  taxes  have 
been  paid  more  cheerfully  than  those  de¬ 
voted  to  the  building  and  equipment  of 
school  houses,  and  providing  competent 
instructors.  And  so  rapid  has  been  the 
growth  of  the  city,  that  these  have  often 
seemed  a  heavy  burden.  But  whatever 
cries  of  retrenchment  have  been  raised, 
the  universal  feeling  has  been,  that  it 
must  not  begin  with  our  public  schools. 

With  the  growth  of  the  city,  the  pride 
of  its  citizens  in,  and  devotion  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  her  public  schools,  has  in  no 
respect  diminished,  but  on  the  contrar3^ 
is  increasing.  The  scope  and  efficiency 
of  the  system  is  year  by  year  enlarging. 
Within  the  past  three  or  four  years, 
evening  schools  have  been  established 
for  those  who  cannot  take  the  regular 
course,  and  are  largely  attended.  Train¬ 
ing  in  industrial  occupations  has  been 
introduced  with  most  gratifying  results. 
And  instruction  in  the  higher  branches 
pertaining  to  college  preparation  is  car¬ 
ried  to  a  greater  extent  than  ever  before 
thought  practicable  or  desirable.  True, 
there  are  some  who  strenuously  object 
that  the  system  is  being  stretched  be- 
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yond  its  legitimate  limits,  and  is  becom¬ 
ing  too  heavy  a  burden  on  the  commun¬ 
ity  at  large.  But  it  is  believed  the  num- 
Ijer  of  these  is  comparatively  small,  and 
there  is  not  likely  to  be  anv  retrograde 
step  taken  in  regard  to  the  SA'stem  no\v 
established. 

The  first  record  we  find  of  an}'  school 
taught  within  the  present  limits  of  the 
city,  is  as  early  as  1836.  It  was  estab¬ 
lished  on  the  bank  of  Lake  Harriet  by 
the  Rev.  J.  D.  Stevens,  missionary  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  The  pupils  were 
all  native  Americans,  to  wit,  Sioux  In¬ 
dians.  Writing  of  this  school  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  1836,  Mr.  Stevens  says  : 

On  the  19th  instant,  we  commenced  a  school 
with  six  full  blood  Indian  children,  at  least  so  in 
all  their  habits,  ^ress,  etc. ;  not  one  could  speak 
any  language  but  Sioux.  The  school  has  since  in¬ 
creased  to  the  number  of  twenty -five.  I  am  now 
collecting  and  arranging  words  for  a  dictionary. 
Mr.  Pond  is  assiduously  employed  in  preparing  a 
small  spelling  book,  which  we  may  forward  next 
mail  for  printing.* 

We  find  no  record  of  how  long  this 
school  continued,  or  what  afterwards 
became  of  the  pupils.  It  is  jirobable 
that  none  of  them  became  eminent  in 
literature  or  science,  as  history  has  not 
preserved  their  names.  It  would  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  know  whether  any  of  them 
were  connected  with  the  Sioux  massacre 
of  twenty -five  years  later,  and  if  so, 
whether  as  friends  or  foes. 

The  next  school  taught  in  what  is 
now  the  city  of  Minneapolis  was  opened, 
as  near  as  can  be  ascertained,  June  1, 
1849.  It  was  taught  as  a  private 
school  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Backus,  who 
came  out  to  Minnesota  with  Governor 
Slade’s  missionary  teachers.  There  was 
then  no  school  house,  and  the  school 
was  opened  in  a  small  frame  building  or 
shanty  on  Second  street,  near  Second- 
avenue  south,  St.  Anthony.  The  room 
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would  accommodate  only  about  twenty 
scholars  —  indeed,  did  not  accommodate 
that  number.  The  increase  during  the 
summer  and  following  autumn,  was 
such,  that  the  necessity  for  a  school 
house  became  imperative,  and  one  was 
erected  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year,  and 
was  occupied  in  the  winter  following. 
This  was  built  on  Second  street  and 
near  the  point  above  located.  Mr.  Lee 
taught  the  first  public  school  for  a  time. 
The  school  house  was  built  by  subscrij)- 
tions  of  a  few  pioneers,  who  had  noth¬ 
ing  to  spare  from  their  scanty  earnings, 
and  who  relied  on  the  justice  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  to  reimburse  them.  To  some  extent 
this  was  done.  But  these  first  efforts 
show  the  determination  of  the  early  set¬ 
tlers  to  have  the  common  schools  to 
which  they  had  been  accustomed,  at  all 
events,  regardless  of  how  great  were 
other  privations  which  they  must  suf¬ 
fer.  Among  those  who  attended  this 
first  school  and  the  most  of  whom  are 
still  living,  were  Helen  and  Abner  God- 
rey,  Mortimer,  Daniel,  John,  and  Sarah 
Rollins,  Luella  Tuttle,  Emery  and  Elmer 
Worthingham,  and  children  of  Charles 
Mosseait  and  Piei're  Bottineaii. 

The  first  Sunday  school  was  also 
taught  by  Aliss  Backus  in  the  same 
room  in  which  the  day  school  was 
taught. 

The  next  building  erected  for  school 
purposes  was  a  two  story  frjimc  struc¬ 
ture,  situated  on  a  reserved  block  in  the 
original  town  site,  between  Central  ave¬ 
nue  and  First  avenue  south,  and  north 
of  Second  street.  This  block  was  origi¬ 
nally  donated  by  Franklin  Steele  as  a 
site  for  the  University  of  Alinnesota. 
The  building  erected  thereon  was  in¬ 
tended  to  be  used  for  the  preparatory 
de]jartment  of  that  institution.  Two 
rooms  only  in  this  building  were  finished 
at  first,  callable  of  accommodating 
about  fifty  pupils  each. 
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In  November,  1851,  the  Rev.  E.  W. 
Merrill,  a  graduate  of  Middletown  Col¬ 
lege,  Conn.,  opened  in  this  building  a 
school,  which  was  known  as  the  Pri- 
niar\^  School  of  the  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota.  True,  there  was  no  University 
building  yet  in  existence,  but  it  was 
fondly  hoped  there  would  be  by  the  time 
pupils  were  prepared  for  entrance.  Mr. 
Merrill  was  invited  by  the  Board  of 
Regents  to  take  charge  of  the  school, 
and  was  given  the  rent  of  the  building 
free,  and  derived  his  compensation  from 
term  fees  from  the  pupils.  This  school 
was  continued  by  Mr.  Merrill,  aided  by 
an  assistant,  for  three  years  and  a  half. 
There  was  an  average  attendance  of 
about  sixty  scholars.  After  this,  Mr. 
Merrill’s  sister  took  charge,  and  carried 
on  the  school  foi**some  time  longer.  The 
building  was  used  for  school  purposes 
until  1864,  when  it  was  burned. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  stated, 
that  Mr.  Merrill  was  Superintendent  of 
Schools  in  the  Territory  for  some  years, 
receiving  his  commission  from  Gov.  Wil¬ 
lis  A.  Gorman,  August  13th,  1853.  He 
succeeded  Rev.  E.  D.  Neil,  who  had  pre¬ 
viously  held  the  office,  and  in  that  3^ear 
resigned.  Mr.  Merrill  is  still  a  resident 
of  the  cit3%  but  from  impaired  health 
not  engaged  in  any  active  occupation. 
He  resides  with  his  son.  Rev.  George  G. 
Merrill,  on  Bryant  avenue. 

It  ma3"  here  be  observed,  that  in  the 
charter  of  the  cit3'  of  St.  Anthony,  ap¬ 
proved  Alarch  3rd,  1855,  no  mention  is 
made  of  public  schools.  The  inference 
is,  that  up  to  that  time,  the3'  had  been 
managed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  that  no  interference  was  desired 
from  the  cit3"  government.  The3"  con¬ 
tinued  to  progress  in  numbers  and 
efficiency  with  the  increase  of  popula¬ 
tion.  Unfortunately,  we  find  no  district 
records  in  existence  previous  to  the  3'ear 
1860,  and  the  presumption  is  that  if 


such  were  kept,  they  have  been  lost  or 
destroyed.  After  that  date,  however, 
full  records  were  kept  until  1878,  when 
the  schools  of  the  East  and  West  divi¬ 
sions  were  united  under  one  head. 
Commencing  with  the  year  1860,  and 
continuing  to  1878,  we  find  the  fol¬ 
lowing  well  known  names,  serving  for 
longer  or  shorter  periods  as  Directors 
on  the  Boai'd  of  Education  on  the  East 
side  of  the  river,  viz  : 

John  L.  LoYejo3',  Orrin  Ciirtis,  John  B.Gilfillan, 
Martin  Stiles,  S.  F.  Rankin,  Charles  Crawford, 
Geo.  F.  Townsend,  A.  C.  Morrell,  Janies  B.  Gil¬ 
bert,  Samuel  H.  Chute,  James  A.  LoYcjo3^,  N.  H. 
Miner,  Wm.  F.  Cahill,  John  W.  Pomero3',  W.  W. 
Wales,  John  M.  Cushing,  Henr3’-  Webber,  Nathan 
M.  Prescott,  0.  C.  Merriman,  John  Orth,  James 
McMullen,  Winthrop  Young,  E.  W.  B.  Harve3%  W. 
W.  McNair,  A.  Ortman,  Gen.  H.  P.  Van  Cleve,  M. 
Rosch,  W.  W.  Woodbury,  Gen.  R.  W.  Johnson,  J. 
M.  McIntosh,  Solon  Armstrong,  James  J.  Green, 
Michael  Lyons,  John  Bach,  Geo.  W.  Perkins,  A. 
Grethen,  G.  S.  Haseltine,  Isaac  McNair,  Versal  J. 
Walker.  E.  K.  Smith,  Charles  Simpson,  Mrs.  Van 
Cleve,  Mrs  C.  S.  Winchell. 

In  the  earlv  days  the  salaries  of 
teachers  were  fixed  at  a  very  modest 
sum.  Tlie  male  principal  of  the  high 
school  was  paid  thirtj^-five  dollars  per 
month,  the  female  teacher  twenty  dol¬ 
lars.  Teachers  of  intermediate  schools 
were  also  paid  twenty  dollars,  and 
teachers  of  primarj^  schools  eighteen 
dollars  per  month.  In  1864,  these  sal¬ 
aries  were  increased  five  dollars  per 
month.  Certainly  not  a  very  remuner¬ 
ative  occupation,  and  yet  it  would  seem 
the  Board  had  no  serious  difficultj'  in 
finding  fairly  competent  teachers  at 
those  rates. 

The  high  school  on  the  East  side  was 
kept  in  the  old  Academy,  or  “Univer¬ 
sity”  building,  as  it  was  sometimes  called 
(to  which  reference  has  heretofore  been 
made),  rmtil  it  was  burned  in  August, 
1864.  The  intermediate  and  primary 
schools  occupied  rented  rooms  in  the 
different  wards.  The  gensus  taken  by 
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David  Edwards  in  1861,  showed  1,032 
children  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
twent\'-one  years.  The  School  Directors 
on  the  East  side  were  nnifonnh'  selected 
from  the  most  intelligent,  prudent,  con¬ 
servative  business  men,  and  while  the 
schools  were  managed  with  great  econ- 
onu',  the  results  obtained  were  highly 
satisfactory  to  the  Directors  and  the 
community  generall}'. 

It  was  not  till  April.  1865,  that  act¬ 
ive  measures  were  taken  in  St.  Anthony 
to  secure  sites  for  school  houses,  suit¬ 
able  to  the  growing  needs  of  the  cit}'. 
A  public  meeting  was  then  called  to  con¬ 
sider  the  subject,  but  nothing  was  at 
that  time  accomplished.  In  August  fol¬ 
lowing,  however,  at  a  citizens’  meeting, 
it  was  voted  to  recommend  the  purchase 
of  lots  one  and  two  in  block  eighteen, 
in  St.  Anthony  Falls,  and  lots  seven  and 
eight  in  block  two,  in  Trader’s  Addition 
to  St.  Anthony,  also  to  raise  by  tax 
$6,000  for  purposes  of  purchasing  sites 
and  erecting  buildings. 

Nothing  further  seems  to  have  result¬ 
ed  from  the  proceedings.  Another  cit¬ 
izens’  meeting  was  called  for  May  17, 
1866.  At  this  meeting  it  was  voted  to 
purchase  lots  one  and  two  in  block 
eighteen  in  St.  Anthony  Falls,  and  lots 
two  and  three  in  block  three,  in  St.  An¬ 
thony  Falls,  as  sites  for  school  houses, 
also  to  I'aise  the  sum  of  $7,500  by  tax¬ 
ation  for  purchase  of  sites  and  erection 
of  school  houses.  These  lots  were  pur¬ 
chased,  and  in  March,  1867,  a  contract 
was  made  for  the  erection  of  a  school- 
house  on  block  eighteen,  above  men¬ 
tioned.  In  April,  1867,  a  meeting  of 
citizens  was  called,  at  which  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  purchase  five  more  lots  in  said 
block,  thus  furnishing,  perhaps,  the  fin¬ 
est  grounds  for  a  school  house  in  the 
city.  These  lots  were  ])urchased  at  a 
cost  of  $3,250.  The  contract  price  for 
the  building  was  $16,250.  This  build¬ 


ing  was  called  the  Central  School  House. 

At  a  meeting  of  citizens  held  in  May, 
1871,  it  was  voted  to  purchase  lots  one 
and  two  in  block  twelve,  in  the  town 
of  St.  Anthony,  as  a  site  for  another 
school  house.  In  1872  another  site  was 
jjurchased,  and  a  school  house  erected 
in  the  Fourth  ward. 

In  the  act  of  the  Legislature  approved 
Februai'y  28,  1872,  consolidating  the 
two  cities,  it  was  provided  that  “the 
school  system  heretofore  in  force  in  each 
of  said  Divisions  (Fast  and  West),  shall 
remain  the  same,’’  except  that  the^^  were 
to  be  known  respectively  as  “The  Board 
of  Education  of  the  East  and  West  Di¬ 
visions  of  Minneapolis.”  This  state  of 
things  continued  until  1878,  when  by  an 
act  of  the  Legislature,  approved  March 
7,  of  that  year,  the  schools  in  both  di¬ 
visions  were  united  and  placed  under 
control  of  a  new  Board  of  Education, 
repi'esenting  the  whole  city.  This  action 
made  the  cit}'  in  both  divisions  tinited  in 
all  departments  of  municipal  govern¬ 
ment.  The  last  vestige  of  power,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  surrendered  by  the  East 
Division  without  a  sigh  of  regret,  as  we 
infer  from  a  monument  erected  at  the 
end  of  its  records  by  Dr.  Ortman,  who 
had  long  been  the  faithful  and  accom¬ 
plished  president  of  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  viz: 

“  Occiibuit  ihto  !  Jacet  ingens,  litore’ trnncns, 

.\bsolvnniqiie  capnt  tamen  hand  sine  nomine 

corpus." 

From  the  aforesaid  records  we  learn 
that  one  Secretaiw  of  the  Board  was 
elected  Iw  “acclimation.”  It  is  the  first 
I'ecorded  instance  where  this  Cjualifi- 
cation  was  deemed  essential  and  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
that  office.  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
the  wortlu'  Secretary  intended  to  have 
written  an  “a  ”  instead  of  an  “  i  ”  in  the 
second  svllable,  which  would  materially 
alter  the  sense.  Suffice  it  to  sy'D’  that  in 
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any  case  the  Secretary  diseharged  his 
duties  most  satisfaetorily. 

Turning  now  to  the  West  side  of  the 
river,  we  find  that  in  1851-2,  a  school 
was  opened  by  Miss  Mary  Schofield,  in 
an  old  government  log  building  on  the 
bank  of  the  river,  near  the  intersection 
of  Second  street  with  Eighth  avenue 
south.  At  the  first  the  pupils  were  ver}' 
few,  consisting  of  the  children  of  the 
squatters,  who  had  obtained  permission 
of  the  authorities  at  Fort  Snelling  to 
settle  on  this  part  of  the  reserve.  Miss 
Schofield  was  suceeeded  by  Miss  Mary 
E.  Miller  in  December,  1852.  Settlers 
on  the  reservation  eontinued  to  increase 
in  1853  and  1854,  and  were  much  in¬ 
commoded  in  their  school  accommoda¬ 
tions,  from  the  fact  that  no  arrange¬ 
ments  could  be  made  for  erecting  a  pub¬ 
lic  school  building,  so  long  as  the  title 
to  the  land  remained  in  the  government. 
.\nd  it  was  not  till  after  the  opening  of 
the  reserve  to  pre-emption  in  1855,  that 
definite  measures  were  taken  for  the 
ereetion  of  a  pid:)lic  school  building. 

Adelbert  K.  Hartwell,  who  was  one 
of  the  early  settlers  in  West  Minneap¬ 
olis,  made  a  claim  of  government  land, 
and  built  a  house  on  the  corner  of 
Fourth  street  and  Fourth  avenue  south, 
in  1854,  which  is  now  standing.  His 
sister  (now  Mrs.  J.  D.  Taylor,  residing 
at  820  Fifteenth  avenue  north)  opened 
a  sehool  July  5th,  the  same  year,  with 
an  attendance  of  twenty -five  scholars  in 
a  frame  building,  corner  of  Hennepin 
avenue  and  Fourth  street.  The  building 
was  entirely  unfit  for  the  purpose,  being 
roughly  boarded  with  green  lumber  with 
wide  open  craeks,  throtigh  which  wind 
and  rain  had  free  aceess.  Indeed,  in 
September  she  was  fairly  driven  out, 
and  was  compelled  to  complete  the  last 
three  weeks  of  her  term  in  the  parlor  of 
John  Jackins,  which  had  been  kindly  fiu'- 
nished  for^the  purpose. 


In  1855,  Mrs.  Taylor  taught  another 
school  in  a  frame  claim  shanty  erected 
by  Henry  Angell,  located  somewhere  be¬ 
tween  Thirtieth  and  Thirty-Fifth  streets, 
and  about  half  a  mile  east  of  Fake  Cal-. 
houn.  Sidosequently,  Mrs.  Ta3dor  re¬ 
moved  to  Belle  Prairie,  and  for  some 
time  was  engaged  as  a  teacher  in  the 
Indian  school  established  at  that  place. 

On  the  5th  of  December,  1854,  Charles 
Hoag  was  emplo\'ed  to  teach  the  dis¬ 
trict  school  of  Minneapolis  for  a  four 
months’  term.  It  opened  with  fiftt' 
scholars,  but  before  the  close  the  enroll¬ 
ment  reached  nearl}'  one  hundred.  Mr. 
Hoag  had  been  a  successful  teacher  in 
Philadelphia,  before  locating  in  Alinne- 
apolis.  We  do  not  learn  that  his  occvi- 
pation  as  a  teacher  continued  more  than 
one  term.  Not  from  lack  of  capacity" 
or  support,  but  because  moi'e  lucrative 
opportunities  opened.  He  made  a  claim 
of  land,  now  known  on  the  map  (and 
including  a  part  of  the  original  claim) 
as  Hoag’s  addition  to  Minneapolis.  It 
embraces  now  some  of  the  most  valu¬ 
able  property  in  the  city.  Mr.  Hoag 
secured  the  same,  and  had  he  retained  it 
unencumbered,  would  have  been  at  his 
death,  a  very  wealthy  man.  But  at  an 
earh’  day  when  its  future  value  could 
not  be  foreseen,  he  encumbered  the  same 
with  moi'tgage,  and  with  a  compara- 
tivel}'  small  receipt  in  cash,  lost  the 
greater  part  of  the  land.  His  case  is 
only  one  of  man\q  of  the  old  settlers, 
who  lost  the  fruits  of  their  early  enter¬ 
prise,  by  accepting  a  small  amount,  for 
what  afterwards  proved  of  iminense 
value.  It  is  gratif\dng  to  know,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Mr.  Hoag  retained  sufficient 
to  end  his  daj'S  in  comfort  and  peace. 

In  December  of  the  same  year  (1854) 
the  Northwestern  Demoerat  (of  Minne¬ 
apolis)  published  a  call  for  a  citizens’ 
meeting,  signed  by  Wm.  Hanson,  J.  N. 
Barber  and  J.  H.  Stevens,  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  voting  a  tax  for  another  district 
school.  ,  Editorially,  the  call  was  supple¬ 
mented  by  remarks,  showing  the  crowd¬ 
ed  condition  of  the  school  taught  by  Mr. 
Hoag,  the  large  number  of  scholars  who 
had  not  access  to  it  by  reason  of  dis¬ 
tance,  and  the  urgent  need  of  more 
school  facilities.  We  do  not  learn,  how¬ 
ever,  that  this  resulted  in  any  jiractical 
measures  in  the  direction  expected. 

On  May  5th,  1855,  it  was  announced 
that  the  Primary  Department  of  the 
Minnesota  Central  University,  would  be 
opened  on  the  15th  of  that  month  in 
Fletcher’s  building,  under  the  superin¬ 
tendence  of  Miss  Martha  E.  Boynton. 

It  was  not  until  December  of  1855, 
that  active  and  energetic  measures  were 
taken,  to  meet  the  pressing  demand  for 
greater  facilities  for  common  school  edu- 
cation,  with  which  the  young  village 
was  confronted.  A  meeting  of  citizens 
was  called  in  that  month  to  consider 
the  cpTestion,  and  Col.  John  H.  Stevens, 
J.  N.  Barber  and  F.  R.  E.  Cornell,  were 
appointed  a  committee,  to  report  on  a 
plan  of  action  to  obtain  the  desired  re¬ 
sult.  The  same  month  they  submitted 
the  following  report,  viz  : 

Resolved,  that  this  meeting  respectfully  petition 
the  Legislature  to  pass  an  act,  authorizing  the 
trustees  of  this  school  district,  either  by  loan  on 
such  terms,  and  payable  at  such  times,  or  assess¬ 
ment  and  levy,  at  such  times  and  such  amounts,  a 
sum  of  money,  not  exceeding  in  the  aggregate 
$10,000,  as  maybe  determined,  by  a  majorit}' of 
the  qualified  electors  in  such  district  when  duly 
convened,  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  a  suitable 
site,  and  erecting  a  school  house,  such  as  shall  be 
determined  by  said  school  district. 

This  inaugurated  the  first  movement 
for  the  erection  of  a  school  building  on 
the  West  side  of  the  river.  This  action 
boi'e  fruit  in  the  passage  of  an  act  of  the 
Legislature,  approved  March  1st,  1856, 
authorizing  the  Trustees  of  School  Dis¬ 
trict  Number  One,  in  Hennepin  countv, 
to  borrow  a  sum  of  money  not  exceed¬ 


ing  in  the  aggregate  $10,000,  on  such 
terms  as  they  shoidd  deem  most  advan¬ 
tageous  to  the  District,  for  the  purpose 
of  purchasing  a  site,  and  erecting  a 
school  house  or  school  houses  thereon. 
Or  instead  of  borrowing  the  mone}",  in 
case  the  voters  so  decided,  to  raise  the 
same  amount  by  taxation. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  stated, 
that  an  act  was  passed  by  the  same 
Legislature,  approved  February  16th, 
1856,  authorizing  the  Trustees  of  School 
District  Number  Five,  in  the  city  of  St. 
Anthony,  to  borrow  money  not  exceed¬ 
ing  $12,000,  for  the  same  purposes,  at  a 
rate  of  interest  not  exceeding  twelve  per 
cent.  Such  were  the  humble  beginnings 
of  what  has  since  become  one  of  the 
grandest  school  systems  in  the  North¬ 
west. 

April  30,  1856,  a  meeting  was  called 
at  Barber’s  Hall  to  consider  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  raising  funds  for  purchase  of  a 
site  for  a  school  house,  and  to  elect  a 
trustee  in  place  of  F.  R.  E.  Cornell,  re¬ 
signed.  This  meeting  apparenth^  did 
not  materialize,  and  another  meeting 
was  called  for  the  same  purpose.  May 
14th  following.  And  it  may  be  noticed 
in  this  connection,  that  in  main^  in¬ 
stances  in  those  eaidy  3'ears,  it  was  diffi¬ 
cult  at  these  called  meetings  to  secure 
an  attendance  sufficient  to  transact 
business,  notwithstanding  urgent  ap¬ 
peals  in  the  newspapers,  showing  the 
importance  of  energetic  action.  This 
does  not,  however,  so  much  argue 
apathy  and  indifference  on  the  part  of 
the  people  to  the  subject,  as  that  they 
were  so  intenseh'  occupied,  in  providing 
a  comfortable  shelter  for  their  families 
in  their  newl_v  aecpiired  homes,  that  the 
matter  of  schools  must  temporarily 
stand  in  abe\'ance. 

At  the  meeting  of  May  20th,  it  was 
voted  to  build  a  two  story'  brick  school 
house,  and  a  tax  voted  for  the  purpose. 
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Sites  wei'e  discussed,  but  not  agreed 
upon.  At  an  adjourned  meeting  on 
the  29th  of  the  same  mouth  the  north¬ 
west  half  of  block  sevent3"-seven,  in  the 
town  of  Minneapolis  was  selected.  The 
ground  was  purchased  of  W.  D.- Bab¬ 
bitt  for  $2,500.  The  location  was  in 
eveiw  way  suitable  and  desirable,  and 
served  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  in¬ 
tended  until  1888,  when  it  was  sold  to 
the  city  and  county  for  a  court  house  site. 

At  the  same  meeting  it  was  voted  to 
proceed  immediately'  with  the  erection 
of  a  building,  and  the  trustees  were 
authorized  to  issue  the  bonds  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  to  defray  the  expense.  On  the  12th 
of  September  following,  it  was  voted  to 
raise  Iw  tax  $2,500  to  furnish  the  Union 
school  house. 

But  meanwhile,  the  Trustees  found 
themselves  embarrassed  in  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  the  work  from  lack  of  funds. 
The  act  only'  authorized  the  expenditure 
of  $10,000,  and  one  quarter  of  this 
went  for  the  site.  It  was  estimated 
that  no  building  at  all  suitable  coidd 
be  erected,  at  an  expense  of  less  than 
twelve  or  thirteen  thousand  dollars, 
without  furnishing,  (the  actual  expense 
complete,  did  finally  exceed  $19,000.) 
It  became  necessary'  to  call  a  halt,  and 
further  proceedings  were  temporarily' 
suspended.  But  in  September,  1857,  it 
was  voted  to  raise  $2,500  by  tax  to 
furnish  the  building  and  have  the  same 
in  readiness  by  the  first  of  December 
of  that  year.  In  this,  however,  the 
Trustees  were  again  disappointed.  The 
financial  cyclone  which  struck  Minne¬ 
sota  that  year  utterly  wrecked  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  thousands,  and  rendered  it  im¬ 
possible  to  raise  money  on  the  securities 
the  District  had  to  offer.  It  was  not, 
therefore,  till  June,  1858,  that  the  build¬ 
ing  was  finally  complete  and  ready  for 
occupancy.  It  was  intended  to  accom¬ 
modate  400  pupils. 


Meanwhile,  the  Trustees  made  such 
arrangements  as  were  possible  for  a  dis¬ 
trict  school.  Mr.  Hawkins  was  engaged 
to  teach  in  1857,  in  a  hall  in  Woodman’s 
Block  (then  occupying  the  site  of  the 
present  St.  James  Hotel). 

Miss  Jefferson  the  same  year  also 
was  engaged  to  teach  in  a  building  on 
Third  street,  and  on  or  near  Eighth  ave¬ 
nue  south.  A.  A.  Olcott,  advertised  to 
open  a  high  school  in  Woodman’s  Block 
in  Jvme  of  that  y^ear. 

Miss  Tolman  and  Miss  Stcinton  were 
also  teaching  on  the  East  side,  and  the 
latter  opened  a  young  ladies  school. 
The  St.  Anthony  high  school  was  also 
opened  in  1857,  H.  B.  Taylor,  principal. 
Miss  Caroline  Al.  Hill,  preceptress,  and 
AI.  J.  Stimpson,  music.  These  probably 
comprised  all  (or  nearly  all)  the  schools 
until  1858. 

In  June,  1858,  Geo.  B.  Stone  was  en¬ 
gaged  as  Principal  of  the  Union  school, 
and  the  same  was  opened  that  month, 
with  an  attendance  of  320  scholars. 
Air.  Stone  was  an  accomplished  instruc¬ 
tor  from  Indianapolis,  and  under  his 
superintendence  the  schools  from  the 
first  were  conducted  on  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  methods,  and  took  a  high  stand. 
The  first  rules  governing  the  schools 
were  published  May'  15th,  1858.  In  that 
y'ear  David  Morgan,  Edward  Murphy 
and  C.  L.  Anderson,  were  Trustees. 

Under  the  superintendency  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Stone,  the  schools  on  the  West 
side  progressed  favorably  for  several 
years — more  or  less  hampered,  however, 
for  lack  of  funds  to  meet  the  full  needs 
of  the  growing  city'.  Unfortunately  the 
Union  school  building  was  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1864,  and  it  is  believed  all  records 
were  destroyed  with  it,  as  none  are  now 
found  earlier  than  1865.  Such  facts  as 
are  here  stated  in  regard  to  the  schools 
previous  to  the  date  last  aforesaid,  ai'e 
gathered  from  such  newspapers  as  were 
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then  published,  and  from  individuals 
now  living,  who  took  an  active  part  in 
the  early  establishment  and  history  of 
the  public  schools.  In  collecting  infor¬ 
mation  in  this  wa3\  it  is  manifest  that 
some  errors  or  omissions  are  liable  to 
occur,  but  it  is  hoped  none  of  serious 
importance. 

In  1865,  William  R.  Smith,  A.  T.  Hale, 
Henry  Hurlbut  and  Hugh  G.  Harrison, 
constituted  the  Board  of  Directors.  A 
building  was  leased  on  Helen  street 
(now  Second  avenue  south)  near  Wash¬ 
ington,  at  $240  per  annum  for  thellnion 
school.  Other  buildings  were  leased  in 
north  and  south  Minneapolis  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  scholars  in  those  sections  of 
the  cit}".  The  accommodations  in  all 
these  wei'e  very  inadequate,  and  instruc¬ 
tion  in  all  the  schools  was  carried  on 
under  man}'  disadvantages.  The  sala¬ 
ries  of  teachers  (except  Superintendent) 
ranged  from  $300  to  $400  per  year, 
averaging  about  $350.  The  Superinten¬ 
dent  was  paid  $1,000.  In  1865  fifteen 
teachers  besides  the  Superintendent  were 
employed. 

In  October  of  that  year,  it  was  re¬ 
solved  to  lay  the  foundation  and  con¬ 
struct  the  basement  walls  of  the  Union 
school  house  that  fall.  In  January  fol¬ 
lowing,  A.  M.  Radcliff  was  employed  to 
superintend  the  erection  of  the  building. 
In  1867,  A.  S.  Kissell  was  elected  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  schools.  In  the  spring 
of  the  same  year  W.  D.  Washburn  and 
J.  A.  Wolverton  were  elected  Directors, 
in  place  of  Messrs.  Smith  and  Hurlburt. 
In  May,  1867,  it  was  voted  to  purchase 
four  lots  in  block  five  in  Atwater’s  addi¬ 
tion,  as  a  site  for  a  school  house.  The 
same  season  a  school  house  was  erected 
thereon  of  brick,  being  the  second  school 
building  erected  on  the  West  side  of  the 
river.  In  1889-90,  the  building  was 
torn  down  to  give  place  to  a  larger 
and  more  commodious  structure.  Two 


other  school  houvses  (frame)  were  decid¬ 
ed  upon,  one  in  North,  and  one  in  South 
Minneapolis,  to  be  erected  the  same 
year  (1867).  Also  a  brick  school  house 
was  voted,  on  lots  two  and  three,  block 
thirty,  (corner  of  Washington  avenue 
and  Cross  sti'eet),  and  work  on  same  to 
be  commenced  same  year.  The  contract 
for  the  two  brick  buildings  was  $15,500 
each.  The  cost  of  the  Central  building 
with  furniture  exceeded  $45,000.  In 
1868,  the  building  was  named  the 
“Washington  School.’’  The  same  year 
it  was  voted  to  purchase  lots  nine  and 
ten  in  block  nine  in  Harmon’s  addition, 
as  a  site  for  a  school  house. 

In  1868,  the  number  of  teachers  had 
increased  to  twenty-seven.  The  average 
of  salaries  had  also  increased  to  $540  a 
year.  In  this  year  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  (after  July  15th)  consisted  of  H. 
G.  Harrison,  W.  D.  Washburn,  I.  At¬ 
water  and  Allen  Harmon.  W.O.Hiskey 
was  elected  Su])erintendent  at  a  salary 
of  $2,500  for  the  year.  Mr.  Harrison 
was  elected  President  of  the  Board,  R. 
J.  Mendenhall  was  elected  Secretary  and 
Treasurer. 

In  1869,  the  Board  consisted  of  the 
above  named  Directors,  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  J.  A.  Wolverton.  The  number  of 
teachers  had  increased  to  thirty-five.  R. 
J.  Mendenhall  was  elected  Secretary  and 
Treasurer.  Two  more  school  houses 
were  ordered  during  the  year.  This 
average  was  maintained  for  several  suc¬ 
cessive  years,  and  it  is  deemed  unneces¬ 
sary  to  refer  to  them  more  in  detail. 

In  1870,  the  Board  of  Directors  con¬ 
sisted  of  Messrs.  Harrison,  Washburn, 
Atwater,  R.  E.  Grimshaw  and  A.  AI. 
Reid.  H.  G.  Harrisoti  was  elected  Pres¬ 
ident,  and  R.  J.  Mendenhall  Secretary 
and  Treasurer.  The  number  of  teachers 
had  increased  to  forty-five.  The  school 
expenses  for  this  year  (West  side)  were 
estimated  at  $59,700. 
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In  1871,  Messrs.  Harrison,  Washburn 
and  Reid,  having  declined  a  re-election, 
Dorilus  Morrison  and  H.  G.  Sidle,  were 
elected  for  two  years,  and  S.  C.  Gale  for 
one  year.  I.  Atwater  was  elected  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  R.J.  Mendenhall  Secretary  and 
Treasurer.  The  long  and  faithful  ser¬ 
vices  of  H.  G.  Harrison  as  a  Director  and 
President  of  the  Board,  were  acknowl¬ 
edged  by  appropriate  resolutions  spread 
on  the  minutes  of  the  board.  For  many 
3"ears  Air.  Harrison  was  untiring  in  his 
devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  schools, 
and  deserves  a  large  share  of  credit, 
for  the  solid  and  liberal  foundation  on 
which  they  were  estalDlished  in  their 
early  da3^s.  For  several  years  previous 
to  his  retirement,  Alusic,  German,  the 
Classics  and  Alathematics,  had'  become 
established  branches  of  insti'uction,  and 
the  corps  of  teachers  emploj^ed,  for  ac¬ 
complishments  and  efficiencr^,  were  un¬ 
excelled  by  any  schools  in  the  countr3^ 
The  lamented  death  of  Air.  Harrison 
occurred  August  12th,  1891. 

On  the  28th  of  September,  1871, 
Superintendent  W.  O.  Hiskey  died  ver3' 
suddenly.  He  had  been  connected  with 
the  schools  for  five  3^ears,  labored  faith- 
full3^  to  promote  their  interests,  and  was 
beloved  by  teachers  and  impils.  Suit¬ 
able  resolutions  in  acknowledgement  of 
his  services  were  spread  upon  the  min¬ 
utes  of  the  Boai'd. 

In  October,  1871,  O.  V.  Tousle3^  was 
elected  Superintendent  of  the  pnblic 
schools  of  Minneapolis.  This  selection 
was  an  exceptional^  fortunate  one. 
Professor  Tousley  graduated  with  hon¬ 
ors  from  Williams  College  in  the  class  of 
1854.  President  Garfield  and  Senator 
•  Ingalls  were  in  the  same  college  at  that 
time.  After  graduating  he  entered  on 
the  study  of  law,  and  graduated  at  the 
Albany  Law  School.  Hon.  Ira  Harris, 
Amosa  J.  Parker  and  Amos  Dean,  emi¬ 
nent  legal  instructors,  were  then  profes¬ 


sors  in  the  school.  For  reasons  of 
health.  Professor  Tousley  did  not  en¬ 
ter  on  the  practice  of  law,  but  went 
South,  and  for  a  time  taught  school 
in  Saulsbviry,  Tennessee.  At  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  war  he  went  to  Indiana, 
and  opened  a  school  which  became 
known  throughout  the  State  as  Tous- 
ley’s  Academy.  Here  he  took  high  rank 
as  an  educator,  but  desired  a  larger  and 
more  progressive  field  for  the  exercise  of 
his  abilities,  and  removed  to  Minneap¬ 
olis  in  the  fall  of  1869.  Here  he  first 
entered  the  law  office  of  Atwater  & 
Flandrau,  with  the  design  of  entering 
upon  the  practice  of  the  profession.  But 
soon  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the  high 
school,  and  he  was  strongly  urged  to 
accept  the  position  of  Principal.  He  re¬ 
luctantly  consented,  intending  to  fill  the 
position  only  temporarily.  But  once 
again  in  the  harness,  he  yielded  to  the 
increasing  pressure  to  continue,  until  as 
above  stated,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  His¬ 
key,  he  was  elected  superintendent  of 
the  schools  of  the  West  side  of  the  river. 
This  position  he  occupied  for  fifteen  con¬ 
secutive  3'ears,  with  the  exception  of 
nearly  two  3'ears  spent  as  United  States 
Consul  at  Trieste,  and  afterwai'ds  Liep- 
sig,  under  the  administration  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Arthur.  Of  course  this  ended  his 
plans  for  entering  upon  the  practice  of 
law,  a  result  which  he  was  sometimes 
disposed  to  regret.  But  whether  or  not 
it  was  unfortunate  for  him,  there  can  be 
no  c[uestion  but  that  the  city  of  Minne¬ 
apolis  was  extremely  fortunate  in  secui'- 
ing  his  invahiable  services. 

The  thorough  collegiate  education 
Professor  Tousle3'  had  received,  and  the 
long  experience  he  had  enjoyed  in  teach¬ 
ing  before  coming  to  Minneapolis,  as 
well  as  his  acc[uaintance  with  the 
schools  as  Principal,  admirably  qualified 
him  for  the  position  to  which  he  was 
elected.  But  it  was  chiefly  to  his  ex- 
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traordinaiy  executive  abilit\^  comliined 
with  reniat'kahle  energy  and  enlhnsiasni 
in  his  profession,  that  was  due  the  great 
success  he  achieved  during  the  fifteen 
3’ears  of  his  professional  life  in  Minne¬ 
apolis  as  an  educator.  At  the  time  he 
took  charge,  discipline  in  some  of  the 
schools  had  hecome  somewhat  relaxed. 
A  firm  directing  hand  was  needed,  over 
hoth  teachers  and  scholars.  The  schools 


of  a  rapidU'  growing  cosmo])olitan  cit\’. 

Professor  Tousie\'  was  equal  to  the 
emergency".  The  schools  soon  learned 
there  was  a  hand  at  the  helm  which 
meant  business.  A  few  cases  of  judi- 
cioush'  administered  punishment  re¬ 
stored  discipline  where  it  had  been  lax. 
A  liberal  and  comprehensive  course  of 
studv  was  established,  which  with  fc\v 
changes,  has  since  been  continued. 


THE  CENTRAL  IIICH  SCHOOL  lUTLDLNG. 


were  rapidly"  increasing,  and  composed 
of  Iw  no  means  homogeneous  elements. 
I'ive  or  six  different  nationalities  were 
re])resented  in  nearly  ever\"  school.  It 
needed  wisdom  and  a  broad  grasp  of 
mind  to  harmonize  the  different  and 
conflicting  elements,  and  firmness  united 
with  moderation,  to  carry  out  educa¬ 
tional  plans,  designed  to  meet  the  needs 


Teachers  who  had  been  remiss  in  duLv, 
incompetent  or  inefficient,  were  cpiick- 
ened  to  diligence,  or  discharged.  Above 
all,  1)3"  an  intimate  ac([uaintancc  with 
each  school,  and  1)3"  a  series  of  lectures 
to  the  teachers,  he  succeeded  in  inspir¬ 
ing  them  with  great  enthusiasm  in  their 
work,  with  an  esprit  dc  corps,  pro¬ 
ductive  of  the  hai)piest  results.  They 
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labored  unceasingly  to  fit  themselves 
for  the  most  efficient  discharge  of  their 
duties.  Indeed  the  criticism  was  some¬ 
times  made,  that  the  Superintendent 
was  too  severe  a  taskmaster  over  his 
teachers.  Unsparing  of  himself,  of  tire¬ 
less  energy,  he  looked  for  an  equal  de¬ 
gree  of  devotion  and  labor  on  the  part 
of  every  subordinate.  As  a  consequence 
the  schools  of  Minneapolis,  in  a  com¬ 
paratively  brief  period,  were  recognized 
as  having  no  superiors  in  the  North¬ 
west. 

The  Board  of  Directors  continued  un¬ 
changed  during  the  year  1872,  the  mem¬ 
bers  whose  terms  expired  during  that 
year,  viz:  Messrs. , Atwater,  Grimshaw 
and  Gale,  having  been  re-elected.  The 
same  officers  of  the  Board  were  also  con¬ 
tinued.  At  the  census  taken  that  year, 
the  number  of  children  reported  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  years, 
was  5,318. 

For  the  year  1873,  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  continued  unchanged,  Messrs. 
Morrison,  Sidle  and  Grimshaw  having 
been  re-elected.  I.  Atwater  was  re-elect¬ 
ed  President,  and  R.  J.  Mendenhall  Sec¬ 
retary  and  Treasurer.  The  estimated 
expenses  of  the  schools  for  that  year 
were  $79,200. 

In  1874,  a  new  school  house  was  con¬ 
tracted  for  at  the  corner  of  Franklin 
and  Sixteenth  avenues  south.  The  site 
of  a  high  school  was  also  selected,  being 
block  three,  Pennman’s  addition,  pur¬ 
chased  for  the  sum  of  $10,000.  The 
cost  of  the  building  to  be  erected  was 
fixed  at  $50,000.  This  site  was  after¬ 
wards  changed  to  the  present  location 
on  Fourth  avenue  south. 

In  1875,  Mr.  Morrison  having  de¬ 
clined  a  re-election,  Mr.  Huhn  was  elect¬ 
ed  in  his  place,  and  Messrs.  Sidle  and 
Grimshaw  re-elected.  I.  Atwater  was 
re-elected  President,  and  W.W.  Hunting- 
ton  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  Charles 


Marsh  was  elected  teacher  of  music  in 
1874,  at  a  salary  of  $1,200,  and  was 
continued  this  year. 

At  the  annual  election  for  Directors  in 
1876,  Messrs.  Atwater  and  Huhn  were 
re-elected  for  two  years,  and  Mr.  Gale 
for  one  year.  Universal  interest  was 
manifested  in  the  election  that  year, 
from  a  concerted  effort  to  elect  two 
women,  Mrs.  Harriet  G.  Walker  and 
Eliza  J.  Bindley,  on  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors.  Thej^  fell  but  little  short  of  an 
election.  The  old  officers  were  re-elect¬ 
ed.  The  school  expenses  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1876,  were  $83,789. 
Seventy  teachers  were  employed.  A 
building  was  erected  in  Stinson’s  addi¬ 
tion,  named  the  Sumner  School.  Decem¬ 
ber  12th  of  this  year  the  Jefterson  school 
building  was  burned,  making  the  third 
school  building  destroyed  by  fire. 

In  1877,  Messrs.  Gale  and  Grimshaw 
were  re-elected  Directors  for  two  years, 
and  A.  T.  Ankeny  for  one  year.  The 
sameofficers  of  the  Board  were  re-elected. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  West 
division  of  Minneapolis  ceased  to  exist 
April  1st,  1878.  B}^  an  act  of  Legisla¬ 

ture  passed  that  year,  the  two  divisions 
of  the  city  were  consolidated  into  one 
for  school  purposes,  and  placed  under 
control  of  seven  directors,  to  be  elected 
at  large  from  the  whole  city.  The  title 
of  the  corporation  is  “The  Board  of 
Education  of  the  City  of  Minneapolis.’’ 
It  was  made  the  successor  in  law  of  the 
Boards  of  Education  of  the  East  and 
West  Divisions  of  Minneapolis,  and 
vested  with  the  entire  control  of  all 
common  schools  in  the  city. 

By  this  union,  the  duties  and  labors 
of  the  Superintendent  were,  at  least  for 
a  time,  largely  increased.  The  text¬ 
books  and  methods  of  instruction  in  the 
two  divisions,  had  in  some  important 
respects,  materially  differed,  and  these 
wei'e  to  be  harmonized.  Under  the  able 
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management  of  Professor  Tonsley,  this 
was  efitected  much  sooner  than  could 
liave  been  expected,  and  in  a  brief  period 
the  new  system  was  moving  in  perfect 
order,  without  appearance  of  friction. 

At  an  election  held  under  the  law, 
Ajn'il  2nd,  1878,  the  following  named 
persons  were  elected  Directors,  viz:  D. 
Alorrison,  Winthrop  Young,  S.  C.  Gale, 
George  Huhn,  Sven  Oftedal,  Chas.  Simp¬ 
son  and  A.  C.  Austin.  D.  Morrison  was 
elected  President,  and  Sven  Oftedal  Sec¬ 
retary.  W.  W.  Huntington  was  elected 
Treasurer. 

Ry  an  inventory  taken  soon  after  the 
new  Boa'rd  was  organized,  the  value  of 
all  school  property  in  the  city  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  $317,502.  The  number  of 
teachers  this  year  (not  including  super¬ 
numeraries)  was  110. 

The  Board  for  the  year  1879,  con¬ 
tinued  the  same,  Messrs.  Austin  and 
Simpson  having  been  re-elected.  The 
same  officers  were  also  elected,  except 
that  by  a  change  in  the  law,  T.  J.  Bux¬ 
ton,  City  Treasurer,  became  ex-officio 
Treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
This  office  he  continued  to  hold  till 
1886.  In  that  year,  E.  H.  Moulton 
was  elected  City  Treasurer,  and  became 
thereby  Treasurer  of  the  Board,  which 
office  he  held  till  1891. 

The  members  of  the  Board,  and  offi- 
cei's,  from  1880  to  1890,  inclusive,  were 
as  follows,  viz : 

1880 —  D.  Morrison,  W.  Young,  S.  C.  Gale,  A.C. 
Austin,  Chas.  Simpson,  Sven  Oftedal,  J.W.  John¬ 
son.  President,  D.  Morrison;  Secretary,  A.  C. 
Austin. 

1881—  Sven  Oftedal,  Chas.  Simpson,  A.  C.  Aus¬ 
tin,  Geo.  A.  Pillsbury,  O.  J.  Evans,  W.  W.  McNair, 
J.  \V.  Johnson.  President,  J.  W.  Johnson;  Secre¬ 
tary,  A.  C.  Austin. 

1882 —  The  same  members  and  officers,  with  ex¬ 
ception  that  Geo.  H.  Miller  was  elected  in  place  of 
Chas.  Simpson. 

1883 —  Same  members  £ind  officers. 

1884—  — ^J.  W.  Johnson,  Sven  Oftedal,  A.  C.  Aus¬ 
tin,  Geo.  H.  Miller,  W.  I).  Hale,  B.  E'.  Nelson,  K.  P. 


Russell.  President,  J.  W.  Johnson ;  Secretary,  A. 
C.  Austin. 

188p — Same  members  and  officers,  except  E.  H. 
Moulton  elected  Treasurer.  The  Board  this  3’ear 
lost  two  of  its  members.  W.  W.  McNair  died  in 
September,  and  J.  W.  Johnson  resigned  in  Novem¬ 
ber.  Prof.  Sv'en  Oftedal  was  elected  President  in 
his  place. 

1886 —  Oftedal,  Hale,  Miller,  Nelson,  Russell, 

T.  Ankeny,  Austin.  Professor  Oftedal  President; 
A.  C.  Austin  Secretarv. 

1887 —  Same  Board  and  officers,  except  that 
John  G.  Moore  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Board 
in  place  of  R.  P.  Russell.  E.  M.  Johnson,  Esq., 
wlio  had  served  as  Clerk  of  the  Board  for  two 
j’ears,  sent  in  his  resignation  which  was  accepted, 
and  Wm.  S.  Pearson  was  elected  in  his  stead  at  a 
salary  of  $1,500  per  year. 

Owing  to  a  change  in  the  law,  no  election  was 
held  in  April,  1888,  and  the  old  Board  continued 
in  office  until  January,  1889. 

The  Board  of  Directors  for  the  year  1889,  con¬ 
sisted  of  B.  F.  Nelson,  W.  D.  Hale,  J.  G.  Moore,  A. 
C.  Austin,  A.T.Ankenv,  M.F.Gjertsen  and  Robert 
Pratt.  The  last  four  above  named,  were  elected 
at  the  November  election,  1888.  The  Board  or¬ 
ganized  Iw  the  election  of  A.  C.  Austin  President, 
and  M.  F.  Gjertsen  Secretar3’.  The  same  Board 
continued  in  office  until  Januar3',  1891. 

From  the  foregoing  record  it  will  be 
seen  that  several  of  the  Directors  served 
continuously  for  quite  a  number  of 
3’ears.  With  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  schools  their  labors  became  more 
engrossing,  involving  the  sacrifice  of 
much  time  and  work.  Their  services 
were  without  compensation,  save  in  the 
grateful  appreciation  of  their  fellow  citi¬ 
zens.  In  the  large  amounts  of  money 
annualH  disbursed,  no  breath  of  sus¬ 
picion  has  ever  been  aroused,  that  ever\' 
dollar  has  not  been  honesth'  expended. 

In  1886,  Professor  Touslevq  after  a 
service  of  some  fifteen  3'ears,as  Principal 
and  Superintendent,  resigned  his  posi¬ 
tion.  Prof.  John  E.  Bradlej"  was  elected 
in  his  place. 

Professor  Bradley  was  born  in  Lee, 
Mass.,  August  8th,  1839.  He  graduat¬ 
ed  from  Williams  College  in  1865,  receiv¬ 
ing  one  of  the  class  honors.  Immedi- 
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ately  upon  graduation  he  became  Prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  Pittsfield  (Mass.)  high 
school.  After  two  years  of  successful 
service,  he  was  elected  Vice-President  of 
the  Massachusetts  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  editor  of  the  Massachusetts 
Teacher,  and  was  connected  with  vari¬ 
ous  educational  interests. 

In  1868,  Professor  Bradley' was  called 
to  Albany,  N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  un¬ 
til  1886,  as  Principal  of  the  high  school 
and  academy.  The  high  standing  of 
this  school  has  become  widely  known 
beyond  the  limits  of  that  State.  He 
was  during  this  time  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  of  Williams  College, 
and  is  still  one  of  its  trustees. 

In  1878,  he  was  appointed  Commis¬ 
sioner  to  the  Paris  Exposition,  and 
made  a  valuable  and  exhaustive  report 
thereon,  to  the  Legislatui'e  in  1879,  of 
which  an  extra  edition  was  ordered 
printed.  In  the  following  r-ear  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  from  the  Re¬ 
gents  of  the  State  University  of  N.  Y. 
He  was  Curator  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Association  from  1877  to  1884.  He 
was  also  instrumental  in  securing  im¬ 
portant  legislation  for  the  benefit  of 
secondary  education  in  New  York  State, 
and  the  re-oiganization  of  the  work  of 
the  high  schools  of  the  State,  in  such  a 
way  as  greatly  to  promote  their  effi¬ 
ciency. 

He  has  during  his  career  contrilDuted 
extensively  to  the  educational  journals 
of  the  countr\%  and  has  written  a  large 
number  of  valuable  treatises  upon  edu¬ 
cational  topics,  most  of  which  have  been 
issued  in  pamphlet  form.* 

It  will  thus  appear  that  since  his 
graduation.  Professor  Bradley  has  been 
constantl3^  and  actively  engaged  in  edu- 

*For  most  of  the  above  brief  sketeh  of  Professor 
BradlejVs  life  \Ye  are  indebted  to  the  High  School 
Annual,  a  very  creditable  publication,  issued  by 
the  senior  class  of  that  institution  in  1890. 


cational  work,  of  a  practical  kind  and 
varied  character,  but  mostly  in  the 
superintendence  of  schools  similar  to 
those  of  which  he  is  now  the  head.  His 
large  and  wide  experience  in  this  direc¬ 
tion,  is  of  inestimable  value,  and  emi- 
nentlj"  qualifies  him  to  carry  on  the 
work  on  the  broad  foundations  laid  by 
his  predecessor. 

The  last  four  t'ears  have  been  a  period 
of  rapid  development  in  our  educational 
affairs.  The  number  of  schools  has  in¬ 
creased  from  twenty -eight  to  fort\'-six; 
the  number  of  teachers  four  t-ears  ago 
was  292,  and  now  it  is  509  ;  the  number 
of  pupils  has  risen  from  14,194  to  20,- 
598.  The  number  in  high  school  grades 
has  increased  three-fold,  and  the  number 
in  the  graduating  class  has  advanced 
from  fifteen  in  1886,  to  104  in  1890. 
Fiftj’-three  students  entered  the  State 
University  from  the  Minneapolis  high 
school  in  1889. 

An  exhibit  of  school  work  prepared 
in  1890  for  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Educational  Association,  was  bj"  far  the 
largest  of  aiu' displa\'ed  on  the  occasion, 
and  was  said  by'  professional  experts  to 
be  superior  in  quality^  to  any  school  ex¬ 
hibit  ever  produced  in  this  country. 

In  1887,  a  new  course  of  study'  was 
adopted,  and  new  methods  of  instruc¬ 
tion  were  introduced,  including  “Obser¬ 
vation  Lessons’’  and  “  Manual  Train¬ 
ing.’’  The  regulai'ity  in  attendance  as 
well  as  the  total  enrollment,  have  been 
much  improved  as  a  result  of  the  new 
interest  thus  aroused  among  the  pupils 
and  their  parents.  It  is  manifest  that 
Professor  Bradley  is  fully'  abreast  with 
the  times  in  the  most  approved  educa¬ 
tional  methods,  and  is  resolved  that  the 
high  standard  which  the  Alinneapolis 
public  schools  have  alway's  enjoyed, 
shall  not  only  be  maintained,  but  even 
advanced  until  they  shall  have  distanced 
all  competitors.  In  this  resolution  he  is 
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ably  seconded  by  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  whose  confidence  he  enjo3^s  with¬ 
out  reserve.  The  policy  of  the  Board 
has  alwa3’S  been,  that  having  secured 
an  able  man  for  the  place,  he  should  be 
clothed  with  large  powers  and  discre¬ 
tion  in  carr3ung  out  his  plans  and  meas¬ 
ures.  To  this  wise  polic3'  is  due,  in  a 
large  degree,  the  pre-eminence  which  the 
Minneapolis  public  schools  have  alwa3'S 
enjoyed. 

John  S.  Crombie,  Principal  of  the 
Minneapolis  Central  High  School,  ably 
seconds  the  Superintendent,  in  the 
instruction  and  management  of  the 
schools.  He  was  born  in  Pontiac, 
Mich.,  June  19,  1854.  He  graduated 
from  the  Universit3'  of  Michigan  in 
1877,  with  high  honors.  He  w'as  subse- 
cpienth-  Principal  of  the  High  School  at 
Coldwater,  in  that  State,  and  was  after¬ 
wards  called  to  the  superintendency  of 
the  schools  in  that  city.  This  position 
he  held  for  three  years.  He  was  then 
called  to  the  superintendenc3"  of  the 
schools  at  Big  Rapids,  Mich.,  which 
position  he  held  for  four  years,  and  until 
called  to  Minneapolis  to  his  present 
position. 

To  bring  this  record  down  to  the 
time  this  article  goes  to  pi'ess  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  1891,  we  give  the  summary  as  fol¬ 
lows,  viz : 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  FOR  1891. 

A.  C.  Austin,  term  expires  January  1st,  1893. 
Robert  Pratt,  term  expires  January  1st,  1893. 

M.  Falk  Gjertsen,  term  expires  January  1st,  1895. 
A.  T.  Ankeny,  term  expires  January  1st,  1895. 
John  Norton,  term  expires  January  1st,  1897. 
Luth  Jaeger,  term  expires  Januar^^  1st,  1897. 

Jos.  H.  Rolf,  term  expires  January  1st,  1897. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  BOARD  FOR  1891. 

A.  T.  Anken3',  President. 

M.  Faulk  Gjertsen,  Secretary. 

Kristian  Kortgaard,  Treasurer. 

C.  T.  Conger,  Clerk. 

William  Duncan,  Foreman  of  Buildings. 

John  E.  Bradley,  Superintendent  of  Schools. 


From  the  address  of  President  An¬ 
keny  to  the  Board  of  Education  of  July 
28th,  1891,  we  learn  that  schools  were 
maintained,  for  the  school  3'ear  closing 
the  previous  month,  in  fort3'-six  school 
buildings  under  the  direction  of  540 


teachers. 

The  enrollments  for  the  j-ear  were . 21,966 

F'or  evening  schools .  1,978 


Total . 23,94-t 

For  1890  the  enrollments  were . 20,592 

For  evening  schools .  1,750 

Total . 22,342 

Making  a  gain  for  regular  schools .  1,374 

For  evening  schools . .  228 


Total .  1.602 


From  the  statement  of  the  Clerk  of 
the  Board,  just  received,  it  appears  that 
there  were  admitted  to  the  schools  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  September,  1890, 
17,305  pupils.  For  the  same  month  in 
1891,  there  wei'e  admitted  19,404,  being 
an  increase  of  2,099. 

Taking  the  Federal  census  of  1890, 
164,738,  the  statistics  show  one  enroll¬ 
ment  to  every'  eight  persons.  On  the 
same  ratio  the  population  for  1891, 
would  be  175,728.  Statistics  showing 
the  increase  in  several  branches  of  busi¬ 
ness,  prove  that  this  is  a  conservative 
estimate. 

The  receipts  of  the  Board  from  all 
sources  for  the  school  3'ear  ending  in 
1890,  were  $649,389.53.  The  expendi¬ 
tures  were  $609,688.24. 

The  President  in  his  address,  states 
that  four  or  five  new  eight-room  build¬ 
ings  are  absolutely  necessary'.  Should 
the  same  rate  of  increase  continue  as 
shown  in  the  September  report,  even 
more  will  be  required.  The  charter 
allows  a  tax  levy  of  four  mills  for  school 
purposes,  but  for  1890,  only  two  and 
eight- tenths  mills  were  assessed.  The 
Board  of  Education  are  doing  the  best 
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possilDle  with  the  means  at  their  com¬ 
mand,  but  are  constantly  hampered  and 
harassed,  in  carrying  on  their  work,  by 
the  lack  of  funds  to  meet  even  pressing 
necessities.  This  need  has  been  more  or 
less  felt,  from  the  first  establishment  of 
schools  in  the  city,  but  is  probably  more 
strongly  felt  at  present  than  at  any 
previous  time. 

We  cannot  close  this  sketch  without 
reference  to  an  honored  name,  which 
easily  stands  among  the  list  of  educa¬ 
tors,  as  one  of  the  first  in  the  State.  It 
may  not  generally  be  known  that  the 
Rev.  E.  D.  Neill,  D.  D.,  was  at  one  time 
the  head  of  an  educational  institution 
in  Minneapolis.  Baldwin  school  was 
incorporated  by  the  Legislature  in  1853, 
and  is  the  oldest  incorporated  institu¬ 
tion  in  Minnesota,  supported  without 
State  aid.  It  was  opened  in  June  of 
that  year,  and  in  December,  1853,  occu¬ 
pied  its  own  brick  building  at  the  head 
of  Rice  Square  in  St.  Paul. 

The  old  Winslow  Hotel  in  St.  An¬ 
thony  fell  into  the  hands  of  Charles 
Macalester  of  Pennsylvania.  Through 
the  efforts  of  Dr.  Neill,  it  was  bequeathed 
by  Mr.  Macalester  for  educational  pui'- 
poses.  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  in 
1874,  the  Baldwin  school  became  the 
preparatory  school  for  Macalester  Col¬ 
lege.  For  some  time  this  school  occu¬ 
pied  the  Winslow  building,  which  had 
been  occupied  as  a  hotel.  Later,  steps 
were  taken  by  the  Trustees  of  Macales¬ 
ter  College  to  erect  permanent  buildings 
between  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  on  the 
present  site,  and  the  preparatory  depart¬ 
ment  in  Minneapolis  was  discontinued. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  noted, 
that  the  Angel  of  Fame  which  flies  over 
the  Exposition  Building,  did  duty  over 
the  old  Winslow,  while  the  preparatory 
department  was  conducted  there,  hav¬ 
ing  been  presented  to  Macalester  Col¬ 
lege  by  Dr.  Neill. 


As  before  stated.  Dr.  Neill  was  the  first 
Territorial  Superintendent  of  schools, 
having  been  appointed  in  1851,  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Ramsey.  He  resigned  in  1853. 
He  was  also  elected  Chancellor  of  the 
University.  The  deep  interest  he  has 
always  taken  in  the  educational  and  his¬ 
torical  work  of  the  Territory  and  State, 
is  too  well  known  to  need  further  men¬ 
tion  in  this  connection.  Although  not 
at  present  a  resident  of  Minneapolis,  he 
has  here  a  large  circle  of  friends,  who 
entertain  the  warmest  regard  for  him 
personally,  and  on  account  of  his  long 
continued,  self  denying,  and  successful 
labors  in  the  cause  of  education. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA. 

The  University  of  Minnesota  was  in- 
coi'porated  b^^  an  Act  of  the  Legislature 
approved  February  25th,  1851.  By  the 
terms  of  the  Act  it  was  located,  “at  or 
near  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.”  The 
first  Board  of  Regents  elected  by  the 
Legislature,  consisted  of  Henry  H.  Sib¬ 
ley,  Franklin  Steele,  Alexander  Ramsey, 
Isaac  Atwater,  B.  B.  Meeker,  Socrates 
Nelson,  C.  K.  Smith,  Wm.  R.  Marshall, 
N.  C.Ta3dor,  Henry  M.  Rice,  Abram  Van 
Vorhes,  and  J.  Furber. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Board  was 
held  in  St.  Anthony,  June  3d,  1851.  No 
endowment  or  funds  in  support  of  the 
institution,  were  then  in  existence.  The 
Act  provided  that  “the  proceeds  of  all 
land,  that  ma^^  hereafter  be  granted  by 
the  United  States  to  the  Territor3q  shall 
be  and  remain  a  perpetual  fund,  to  be 
called  the  University  fund,  the  interest  of 
which  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  a  University,  and  no  sectarian 
instruction  shall  be  allowed  in  such  Uni¬ 
versity.”  The  Regents,  therefore,  at 
first  were  without  means,  either  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  site,  or  erect  any  buildings  for 
University  purposes. 

Their  work  consisted  in  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  question  of  a  suitable  loca- 
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tion  ill  the  future,  of  plans  for  raising 
means  in  support  of  the  institution,  of 
arousing  and  keeping  alive  public  inter¬ 
est  to  the  importance  of  the  suliject,  and 
using  all  available  means  and  agencies, 
to  promote  the  success  of  the  undertak¬ 
ing.  Their  position  was  not  an  enviable 
one,  involving  no  inconsiderable  amount 
of  labor,  with  small  prospect  of  seeing 
an}^  fruit  therefrom  for  many  years. 

Aleantime,  Franklin  Steele,  then  a 
large  property  owner  in  St.  Anthony,  in 
1852,  generously  donated  a  valuable 
block  of  land,  in  the  rear  of  what  is  now 
the  Exposition  Building,  as  a  site.  He 
also  engaged  to  erect  a  two  story  frame 
building  thereon,  to  be  used  as  a  prepar- 
atort'  school.  The  offer  was  accepted 
and  the  building  was  erected.  A  further 
account  of  the  use  of  this  building  will 
be  found  in  a  preceding  article  on  Public 
Schools. 

By  an  Act  of  Congress,  approved 
February  19th,  1851,  the  Secretaiw  of 
the  Interior  was  authorized  and  directed 
to  set  apart  and  reserve  from  sale,  a 
quantity  of  land,  not  exceeding  two 
Townships,  for  the  use  and  support  of  a 
Universit3^  in  the  Territory;  of  Minne¬ 
sota,  to  be  located  in  legal  subdivisions 
of  not  less  than  one  entire  section.  The 
land  was  located  and  placed  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Regents  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity.  This  was  the  first  provision  made 
in  aid  of  the  institution. 

When  these  lands  granted  In-  Govern¬ 
ment  had  been  selected,  several  thousand 
acres  consisted  of  pine  lands,  the  timber 
on  which  was  available  and  accessible 
to  market,  and  was  in  demand.  Mean¬ 
time,  it  had  been  decided  that  the  site 
offered  b}"  Air.  Steele  was  entireh'  un¬ 
suitable,  both  on  account  of  the  limited 
quantity' of  land,  and  its  close  proximitj' 
to  the  business  centre  of  the  cit\’.  Ne¬ 
gotiations  were  accordingh^ entered  into 
with  Calvin  A.-  Tuttle  and  Paul  R. 


George,  to  purchase  the  site  on  which 
the  University  is  now  located, consisting 
of  a  tract  of  twenty" -seven  acres.  The 
grounds  were  beautiful,  being  eovered 
with  a  grove  of  fine  oak  trees,  com¬ 
manding  a  ffdl  view  of  the  Falls,  then  in 
their  native  beaut\’,  extending  from 
bank  to  bank,  vindisfigured  bj"  the  un- 
sightlv  structures  which  have  sinee  so 
much  obscured  them,  but  which  have 
lateh'  been  to  some  extent  removed. 
These  grounds  were  secured,  a  part  hav¬ 
ing  been  donated  bj^  Air.  Tuttle,  and  the 
balanee  purchased  from  Air.  George  on 
ver^-  advantageous  terms.  The  location 
was  a  fortunate  one  for  the  institution, 
and  has  given  universal  satisfaction. 

After  the  accpusition  of  these  grounds, 
and  in  1855-6,  the  demand  began  to  be 
urgent  for  the  erection  of  a  University 
Building.  The  people  were  becoming 
impatient  to  reap  the  fruits  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  benefaction.  In  addition  to 
this,  owing  to  political  complications 
arising  in  different  parts  from  time  to 
time,  mutterings  of  dissatisfaction  were 
heard  at  the  tardiness  of  the  Regents, 
and  sometimes  even  threats  made,  that 
the  University  might  be  removed  from 
St.  Anthon\'  to  another  locality". 

These,  with  other  considerations,  in¬ 
duced  the  Board  in  1856,  earnestty  to 
consider  the  question,  whether  the  time 
had  arrived  to  undertake  the  erection  of 
a  building.  The  times  then  were  pros¬ 
perous.  There  was  an  increasing  de¬ 
mand  for  pine  lumber,  from  which  a  con¬ 
siderable  income  was  then  being  derived . 
It  was  finall}'  considered,  that  from  the 
means  then  in  sight,  and  Iw  issuing 
bonds  secured  bj' mortgageon  the  lands, 
the  enterprise  might  safeh'  be  under¬ 
taken.  Plans  were  accordingly  invited, 
anil  a  set  Iw  Alden  &  Cutter  accepted, 
the  building  estimated  to  cost  $50,000. 
The  building  thus  ereeted  was  the  West 
part  of  the  great  plan  of  the  Architect, 
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R.  M.  Alden,  and  shown  on  the  preced¬ 
ing  page. 

The  work  was  commenced  in  1856. 
The  Regents  had  then  a  few  thousand 
dollars  on  hand  I'eceived  from  pine 
stumpage.  This  amount  was,  of  course, 
soon  exhausted.  But  the  work  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  prosecuted  in  1857,  though 
under  increasing  difficulties.  All  the 
Regents  donated  various  amotints,  none 
of  them  it  is  believed,  giving  less  than  a 
hundred  dollars.  In  addition,  some 
members  advanced  mone}’-  amounting 
to  several  thousand  dollars  without 
security,  save  the  good  faith  of  the 
Board,  to  forward  the  completion  of  the 
work.  By  these  means,  the  building 
was  erected  and  under  roof  in  the  fall  of 
1857. 

Then  came  unlooked  for  disaster.  In 
September  of  that  year,  like  a  thunder¬ 
bolt  from  a  clear  sky,  came  the  failure  of 
the  Ohio  Life  and  Trust  Compant',  the 
commencement  of  a  financial  panic  and 
crisis,  such  as  the  country  had  never 
before,  and  has  never  since  witnessed. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  the  best  and 
wealthiest  business  men  throughout  the 
country,  in  less  than  three  months,  were 
utterh^and  irretrievably  ruined.  Money 
(in  Minnesota)  could  not  be  obtained  at 
any  rate  or  on  any  securieties.  This 
state  of  things  continued  for  several 
A’ears. 

It  was  inevitable,  from  what  has  be- 
ore  been  stated,  that  the  work  of  the 
completion  of  the  building  must  at  once 
stop.  It  was  impossible  to  raise  mone3' 
East,  on  the  University"  lands.  Con¬ 
fidence  in  Western  lands  was  utterly'  de- 
stroy'ed,  and  not  for  long  weary  years 
was  it  restored.  For  several  years  the 
building  remained  in  an  unfinished  state. 

As  time  went  on,  as  was  but  natural, 
complaints  were  made,  that  the  building 
remained  uncompleted.  Charges  were 

even  made  that  the  Boat'd  of  Regents 

11 


had  misappropriated  the  funds  of  the 
institution.  The  Board  demanded  an 
investigation.  At  the  session  of  the 
Legislature  in  1860,  a  committee  was 
appointed  for  this  purpose.  After  a 
most  rigid  and  searching  inquiry',  con¬ 
tinued  for  several  days,  the  committee 
fully  exonerated  the  Board  from  any' 
and  all  charges  of  misappropriation  of 
money'.  Every'  cent  that  had  come  into 
their  hands  was  shown  to  have  been 
honestly'  expended  in  the  construction  of 
the  building.  Not  a  dollar  was  found  to 
have  been  appropriated  by'  any'  member 
of  the  Board,  either  for  services,  ex¬ 
penses  or  otherwise.  On  the  contrary', 
the  institution  was  found  to  be  in  debt 
to  members  of  the  Board,  in  quite  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  money',  advanced 
for  the  construction  of  the  building,  on 
which  no  interest  had  been  paid  for  from 
two  to  three  years.  But  the  fact  never¬ 
theless  remained,  that  the  Board  had 
erred  in  judgment  in  proceeding  with 
the  erection  of  a  building  without  means 
to  complete  it,  or  even  to  pay'  indebted¬ 
ness  incurred.  In  short,  the  Board  had 
made  the  same  error  in  their  collective 
capacity,  that  they  in  common  with 
thousands  of  others,  made  in  conduct¬ 
ing  their  private  business.  None  were 
more  ready'  to  acknowledge  this  than 
the  members  themselves. 

In  the  meantime  attention  was  called 
to  the  fact,  that  were  suitable  efforts 
made,  it  might  be  possible  to  secure 
more  land  in  aid  of  the  institution,  on 
the  admission  of  the  State.  Henry'  M. 
Rice,  then  a  Delegate  in  Congress,  and 
always  a  staunch  and  devoted  friend  of 
the  University',  took  hold  of  the  matter 
with  his  accustomed  energy.  He  framed 
the  Act,  approved  E'ebrnary'  26,  1857, 
entitled  an  “Act  authorizing  the  people 
of  the  Territory  to  form  a  Constitution 
and  State  Government,”  and  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  having  inserted  a  provision. 
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giving  to  the  State  “Seventy-two  see- 
tions  of  land,  for  the  use  and  support  of 
a  State  University,  to  be  selected  the 
Governor  of  said  State,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Commissioner  of  the 
General  Land  Office,  and  to  be  appor¬ 
tioned  and  applied  in  such  manner  as 
the  Legislature  of  said  State  ma}'  pre¬ 
scribe  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  but  for 
no  other.” 

In  drawing  this  Act,  Mr.  Rice  had  the 
advice  and  assistance  of  Judge  Douglas, 
and  both  considered  that  it  would  give 
the  State  seventy-two  sections  of  land 
in  addition  to  the  land  previously  grant¬ 
ed  to  the  Territory  by  the  Act  of  1851. 
Afterwards,  however,  the  Land  Depart¬ 
ment  raised  objections  to  giving  the 
State  title  to  these  lands,  on  the  ground 
(if  we  are  correetl3''  informed),  that  it 
was  not  intended  as  an  additional 
grant.  Pending  the  controversy  on  this 
question  Mr.  Rice’s  term  as  Senator  ex¬ 
pired.  He  did  not,  however,  relax  his 
efforts  in  this  behalf ;  and  with  the  able 
assistance  of  Governor  Pillsbury  and 
the  Hon.  John  Nicols  of  St.  Paul,  (who, 
in  the  meantime  had  been  appointed  on 
the  Board  of  Regents),  their  labors  were 
crowned  with  success,  and  the  grant  of 
seventy-two  sections  secured  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  Other  gentlemen  aided  in  the 
work  whose  names  we  have  not  been 
able  to  obtain,  except  the  Hon.  E.  M. 
Wilson,  while  Member  of  Congress.  But 
probably  the  chief  credit  belongs  to  the 
three  gentlemen  above  named. 

It  is,  however,  but  simple  justice  to 
Mr.  Nicols,  to  state,  that  his  long  and 
laborious  services  as  Treasurer  of  the 
institution,  and  the  discharge  of  duties 
connected  therewith,  during  these  3’ears 
of  depression,  largely  contributed  to  the 
final  success  which  crowned  the  efforts 
of  the  Regents.  His  well  known  mod- 
estj"  led  him  rarely  to  allude  to  his  im¬ 
portant  services,  but  they  were  known 


to,  and  most  highl}"  appreciated  by  the 
Board,  and  all  the  earnest  friends  of  the 
University. 

By  an  Act  of  the  Legislature,  ap¬ 
proved  February  14,  1860,  entitled  ‘‘an 
Act  for  the  Government  and  regulation 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota,”  the  in¬ 
stitution  was  entii'ely  re-organized.  Sec¬ 
tion  four  of  the  Act  provided  that,  ‘‘the 
University"  shall  be  governed  and  man¬ 
aged  by  a  Board  of  Regents,  consisting 
of  the  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor, 
Chancellor,  and  five  electors  of  the 
State,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  immediately  after  the  pass¬ 
age  of  this  Act,  and  such  other  persons 
as  may"  be  appointed  in  accordance  with 
a  subsequent  provision.”  The  Act  con¬ 
tained  the  usual  provisions,  defining  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  Regents,  com¬ 
mon  to  similar  institutions. 

Under  this  Act  the  following  named 
persons  constituted  the  Board  under  the 
re-organization,  for  tlie  year  1860,  viz: 
Gov.  Alexander  Ramsey",  President ;  Wm. 
R.  Marshall,  Rev.  Edward  D.  Neill, 
Chancellor,  Jured  Benson,  John  M. 
Berry,  E.  O.  Hamlin,  Uriah  Thomas  and 
W.  M.  Kimball.  Uriah  Thomas  was 
elected  Secretary,  and  W.  AI.  Kimball, 
Treasurer. 

Air.  Neill  had  been  elected  to  the  office 
of  Chancellor  by  the  Ten'itorial  Board 
in  1858,  and  the  office  of  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  had  been  in  1861, 
attached  to  the  Chancellorship.  Both 
these  offices  were  vacated  by  this  dis¬ 
tinguished  citizen  on  his  joining  the 
Volunteer  Army"  of  the  U.  S.  in  1861,  as 
Chaplain  of  the  First  Alinnesota  Regi¬ 
ment,  and  public  service  kept  him  absent 
from  the  State  till  1872. 

The  State,  however,  was  not  yet 
I'eady  to  take  up  the  educational  work, 
for  which  the  University-  was  created. 
There  was  no  money-  in  the  treasury-  to 
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complete  the  buildings  and  cancel  the 
indebtedness.  And  it  was  not  until 
1864,  that  the  Legislature  appointed  a 
special  commission  consisting  of  Messrs. 
John  S.  Pillsbur3^,  John  Nicols  and  0.  C- 
Merriman,  with  full  power  to  sell  lands 
and  pay  debts.  These  gentlemen  ad¬ 
dressed  themselves  diligently  to  the 
work  for  which  they  were  appointed ; 
but  it  was  not  till  December,  1867,  that 
they  were  able  to  report  that  the  debts 
were  substantially  paid,  by  a  sale  of  less 
than  12, COO  acres  of  land.  Thej^  well 
earned  the  approbation  of  the  people  of 
the  State,  by  the  efficient  and  economical 
manner  in  which  they  discharged  the 
trust  reposed  in  them. 

By  this  time  the  State  was  recovering 
from  its  financial  depression,  and  in 
1867,  an  Act  was  passed,  appropriating 
$15,000,  to  be  expended  in  repairing 
and  furnishing  the  University  building, 
and  for  the  emplojdng  of  teachers  for 
the  purpose  of  commencing  the  gram¬ 
mar  and  normal  departments  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota.  Under  this 
Act  the  Board  of  Regents  proceeded  to 
employ  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Washburn,  B.A., 
as  principal,  and  two  assistants,  who  in 
October,  1867,  commenced  the  work  of 
instruction  in  the  renovated  University 
building.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  it  is 
but  a  little  over  twenty  years  since,  on  a 
small  scale,  the  work  of  instruction  was 
commenced  in  the  University,  which  has 
now  grown  to  such  unexpectedly  great 
proportions,  in  so  brief  a  time. 

For  some  years,  both  previously,  and 
after  this  commencement,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  institution  was  more  or  less 
hampered  by  political  influences,  almost 
inseparable  from  State  institutions.  It 
is  not  proposed  to  enter  into  any  history 
of  these.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the 
staunch  friends  of  the  University  among 
the  Regents,  and  the  educated  men  of 
the  State,  patiently  and  persistently. 


struggled  against  these  influences,  and 
ultimately  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
their  labors  crowned  with  success.  At 
least,  there  are  no  present  indications 
that  any  political  schemes  or  figuring 
are  to  be  permitted  to  interfere  with  the 
highest  development  of  the  University. 

Meantime,  the  preparatory^  depart¬ 
ment  which  had  been  opened  in  1867, 
under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Washburn  and 
his  assistants,  Messrs.  G.  Campbell,  Ira 
Moore  and  E.  H.  Twining,  had  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  progressing  till  the  summer  of 
1869.  It  had  then  become  apparent 
that  the  time  had  arrived  to  enlarge  the 
field  of  instruction.  In  that  year  it  was 
determined  to  organize  a  regular  college 
course  of  instruction.  Before  speaking 
of  this,  however,  it  is  proper  to  refer  to 
some  legislation,  which  had  an  impor¬ 
tantbearing  on  reachingthis  conclusion. 

An  Act  of  Congress  was  passed  July 
2d,  1862,  entitled  “an  Act  donating 
lands  to  the  several  States  and  Terri¬ 
tories,  which  may  provide  colleges  for 
the  benefit  of  Agriculture  and  the  Me¬ 
chanic  Arts.”  This  Act  had  been  accept¬ 
ed  by  the  Legislature  of  Minnesota,  and 
the  lands  received  thereunder  entrusted 
to  the  Trustees  of  the  State  Agricultural 
College,  chartered  in  1858,  and  located 
in  McLeod  Count3^ 

An  Act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature, 
approved  February  18,  1868,  entitled 
“an  Act  to  re-organize  and  provide  for 
the  government  and  regulation  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  and  establish 
an  Agricultural  College  therein.”  The 
first  two  sections  read  as  follows : 

Section  1.  The  object  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  established  by  the  Constitution,  at  or 
near  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  shall  be  to  provide 
the  means  of  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  various  branches  of  literature,  science  and  the 
arts,  and  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related 
to  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  including 
military  tactics  and  other  scientific  and  classical 
studies.” 
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Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  established  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota,  five  or  more  colleges  or  de¬ 
partments,  that  is  to  say,  a  department  of  elemen¬ 
tary  instruction,  a  college  of  science,  literature  and 
the  arts,  a  college  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts,  including  military  tactics,  a  college  or  de¬ 
partment  of  law,  and  also  a  college  or  department 
of  medicine.” 

Section  seven  provided  that  there 
should  he  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Regents,  “  all  the  interest  and  income  of 
the  fund  to  be  derived  from  the  sales  of 
all  the  lands  granted  or  to  be  granted 
to  the  State  of  Minnesota  by  virtue  of 
an  Act  of  Congress,  entitled  “an  Act 
donating  lands  to  the  several  States  and 
Territories  which  may  provide  colleges 
for  the  benefit  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Afechanic  Arts  ;  ”  and  also  all  such  gifts, 
srrants  and  contributions  to  the  endow- 

O 

ment  thereof,  as  may  be  derived  from 
any  and  all  sources.’’ 

From  this  Act  it  will  be  seen  the  scope 
and  powers  of  the  University  were 
greatly  enlarged,  and  its  means  for  car¬ 
rying  on  its  work  much  increased.  The 
ground  work  and  plan  was  laid  out,  for 
a  University  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
term,  and  not  in  name  only.  The  foun¬ 
dations  were  broadly  laid  for  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  real  work  of  the  institution. 
A  change  was  also  made  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Universitj^  It  was  vested 
in  a  Board  of  nine  Regents,  of  whom 
the  Governor  of  the  State,  and  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
were  to  be  ex-oFicio  members,  and  the 
seven  remaining  members  thereof  to  be 
appointed  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  The  term  of 
office  of  a  Regent  is  three  years.  The 
first  Board  under  this  Act  consisted  of 
the  following  named  persons,  viz: 

Gov.  Wm.  R.  Marshall,  and  AI.  H. 
Dunnell,  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  ex-oIRcio ;  R.  S.  Donaldson, 
of  Farmington ;  A.  A.  Harwood,  of  Owa- 
tonna;  H.  H.  Sibley,  of  St.  Paul;  E.  J. 


Thompson,  of  Chatfield ;  O.  C.  Merri* 
man,  of  St.  Anthony;  John  Nicols,  of  St. 
Paul,  and  J.  S.  Pillsbury,  of  St.  Anthony. 
J.  S.  Pillsbury  was  chosen  President, 
O.  C.  Alerriman,  Secretary,  and  John 
Nicols,  Treasurer. 

The  Board  having  determined,  in 
1869,  as  before  stated,  to  proceed  with 
the  organization  of  a  college  course 
proper,  the  most  important  cprestion 
first  to  be  solved  was  the  selection  of  a 
President.  This  position — almost  al- 
wa^'s  a  difficult  one  to  satisfactorily 
fill — was  in  the  present  instance,  ren¬ 
dered  much  more  so,  by  the  peculiar  cir¬ 
cumstances,  of  the  case.  A  complete 
S3'’stem  of  Universitj^,  or  at  least  college 
education,  and  instruction,  must  be 
planned  and  put  into  execution,  as  fast 
as  the  exigencies  of  the  institution  re¬ 
quired.  A  faculty  was  to  be  organized, 
classes,  both  preparatory  and  collegiate 
to  be  formed,  text  books  to  be  decided 
on,  and  innumerable  matters  of  detail, 
requiring  the  pei'sonal  attention  of  the 
President,  which  ordinarily  are  not  a 
part  of  the  duties  of  that  officer.  Alany 
changes  in  the  system  of  education  were 
going  on,  in  the  old  established  colleges, 
some  of  them  quite  radical  and  untried, 
and  it  was  a  most  difficult  problem,  to 
determine  the  best  methods.  Cleaidy, 
the  position  was  to  be  no  sinecure.  It 
was  certain  to  be  most  fruitful  of  labors, 
with  no  prospect  of  reaping  the  fruits 
for  many  years  to  come. 

The  Regents  were  not  unmindful  of 
the  gravity  of  the  situation,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  caution.  After  due  deliber¬ 
ation  and  careful  investigation,  they 
finall}'  unanimously^  agreed  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  Colonel  William  M.  Folwell,  as 
Pi'esident  of  the  University.  The  selec¬ 
tion  was  in  every^  respect  a  most  fortu¬ 
nate  one,  and  the  result  proved  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  their  choice. 

Mr.  William  M.  Folwell  was  born 
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in  the  town  of  Romulus,  Seneca  County, 
N.  Y.,  Febntary  14,  1833.  His  youth 
was  divided  between  work  on  a  farm 
and  attendance  on  common  school.  At 
the  age  of  fourteen  he  passed  a  year  at 
the  Academy  in  Nunda,  N.  Y.,  and  later, 
after  the  experience  of  two  winters  in 
teaching  common  schools,  a  year  was 
spent  in  Ovid  Academy,  in  the  same 
State,  after  which  he  entered  the  Sopho¬ 
more  class  of  Hobart  College,  Geneva, 
N.  Y.  He  was  graduated  from  this  col¬ 
lege  in  1857,  with  the  rank  of  valedic¬ 
torian. 

A  year  after  his  graduation  he  was 
appointed  Adjunct  Professor  of  Mathe¬ 
matics  in  Hobart  College,  devoting  also 
a  part  of  his  time  to  instruction  in 
languages.  In  this  position  he  remained 
for  two  years,  devoting  all  his  leisure  to 
the  study  of  law,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Hon.  Chas.  J.  Folger,  the  distin¬ 
guished  jurist,  and  late  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

About  this  time  his  attention  was 
turned  to  a  subject,  then  but  little 
studied  in  American  colleges,  that  of 
comparative  philology".  It  possessed  a 
peculiar  attraction  for  him,  and  after 
pursuing  it  for  a  time  under  disadvant¬ 
ages,  he  resolved  to  go  to  German}^ 
where  far  better  facilities  could  be  en- 
jo\'ed. 

In  October,  1861,  he  was  matriculat¬ 
ed  as  a  student  of  Philology  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Berlin.  Letters  which  he 
brought  from  home  introduced  him  to 
several  distinguished  German  professors, 
including  such  names  as  Weber,  Roediger, 
Lepsius,  Bopp  and  Grimm. 

The  breaking  out  of  the  war,  how¬ 
ever,  cut  short  the  programme  of  his 
philological  studies,  as  he  felt  his  first 
duty  was  to  his  country  in  her  hour  of 
peril.  After  a  trip  through  several  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe,  he  returned  home  in  the 
latter  part  of  1861,  and  immediately 


offered  his  services  in  any  position  where 
his  education  and  experience  might  ren¬ 
der  him  useful.  He  was  commissioned 
First  Lieutenant  in  the  50th  New  YMrk 
Regiment  of  Engineers.  In  Februarj^, 
1862,  he  was  in  command  of  a  compan}' 
of  Engineers,  then  stationed  with  the 
50th  Regiment  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
From  this  time  on,  till  his  muster  oitt  of 
the  service  in  July,  1865,  he  was  unre¬ 
mittingly  engaged  in  active  service  in 
the  Engineering  Department.  He  was 
promoted  to  Captain  in  the  fall  of  1862. 
In  1864  he  was  promoted  to  be  Major 
by  brevet,  “  for  gallant  and  meritorious 
service,”  in  the  campaign  of  that  year 
against  Richmond.  In  the  following 
winter  he  was  commissioned  a  Alajor  of 
Engineers  in  his  own  Regiment.  At  the 
opening  of  the  campaign  in  1865,  Major 
Folwell  was  placed  in  command  of  a  de¬ 
tachment  of  450  Engineer  troops,  re¬ 
served  for  such  duty  as  the  Chief  Engi¬ 
neer  might  order.  This  detachment  was 
in  most  active  service  during  the  whole 
campaign,  and  rendered  services  which 
earned  for  its  commander  the  brevet 
rank  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  U.  S.  Vols. 
No  higher  rank  was  then  obtainable  in 
the  Volunteer  Engineer  corps  as  then 
organized. 

During  his  four  years  of  active  ser¬ 
vice,  his  studies  had  been  necessarily  en¬ 
tirely  neglected.  Life  was  to  be  begun 
anew.  Soon  after  his  discharge  a  posi¬ 
tion  was  offered  him  of  sharing  in  the 
management  of  a  large  business  in  Nor¬ 
thern  Ohio,  embracing  coopering,  mill¬ 
ing,  merchandising,  and  a  large  landed 
estate.  This  he  accepted,  and  continued 
in  the  emplo^^ment  nearly"  four  years.  It 
was  during  this  time  that  he  took  up  in 
earnest  the  stiidies  in  economics  and 
politics,  which  of  late  j'cars  have  almost 
exclusively  occupied  him. 

In  the  winter  of  1869,  Colonel  Fol¬ 
well  was  offered  the  Professorship  of 
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Alathematics  and  Engineering  in  Ken¬ 
yon  College,  Ohio.  The  position  was 
accepted  and  the  duties  performed  for 
part  of  the  3^ear.  In  August,  1869,  he 
was  elected  President  of  the  Universitj" 
of  Minnesota,  and  entered  u])on  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  his  duties  the  following  month. 
I^rom  this  brief  sketch,  it  will  be  seen 
that  Colonel  Folwell  had  a  large  experi¬ 
ence  of  men  and  affairs,  which  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  scholastic  attainments,  was  of 
great  service  to  him  in  the  discharge  of  the 
new  duties  to  which  he  had  been  called.* 

The  position  of  President  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity’  was  tendered  to  Colonel  Folwell 
unsought,  and  in  view  of  the  situation 
before  stated,  was  one  of  grave  respon¬ 
sibility’.  Had  the  choice  been  left  to 
him,  his  own  preferences  and  habits  of 
thought,  wouid  have  led  him  to  a  pro¬ 
fessional,  rather  than  executive  chair. 
But  the  line  of  duty’  was  presented  in 
such  a  way  that  he  did  not  feel  at  liberty’ 
to  decline  the  responsibility'.  As  before 
stated,  in  1869,  he  accepted  the  position, 
and  with  his  accustomed  energy’,  entered 
upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  incident 
thereto.  He  was  inaugurated  December 
22nd,  1869. 

For  the  next  fifteen  y’ears  he  applied 
himself  unremittingly’  and  successfidh’ 
to  the  work  before  him.  The  progress 
of  the  University  during  that  period,  is 
the  endtiring  evidence  of  the  wisdom  of 
his  administration,  not  less  than  of  the 
hearty’  co-operation  of  the  Board  of 
Regents,  and  their  eaniest  efforts  to 
place  the  institution  on  a  broad  and 
secure  foundation.  Some  of  the  leading 
incidents,  following  the  induction  of 
President  Folwell  to  office,  connected 
with  this  part  of  the  history’  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity’,  may’  properly  here  be  stated. 

At  this  time  of  the  commencement  of 
college  work,  the  value  of  the  property^ 

*For  most  of  the  facts  contained  in  the  foregoing  sketch,  we  are 
indebted  The  Gophek,  an  interesting  publication  of  189U,  by  class 
of  '90,  of  the  University. 


belonging  to  the  institution  was  conser¬ 
vatively  estimated  at  a  round  million  of 
dollars.  Of  course,  but  a  very  small 
portion  of  this  was  available,  or  inter¬ 
est  bearing  ffnids.  But  the  result  was 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  wisdom  and 
energy  with  which  the  Regents  had  la¬ 
bored  for  nearly’  ten  y’ears,  to  rescue  the 
institution  from  a  state  of  what  was 
thought  almost  hopeless  bankruptcy’, 
and  placing  it  in  a  condition  for  future 
work  and  usefulness,  unsurpassed  by’ 
that  of  any’  similar  institution  in  the 
Northwest. 

As  before  remarked,  it  was  in  1869, 
that  the  first  beginning  of  college  work 
was  made.  The  preparatory  depart¬ 
ment  had  fitted  a  small  number  of  excel¬ 
lent  and  ambitious  students  for  such 
work.  The  college  y’ear  o])ened  in  Sep¬ 
tember  with  a  class  of  fifteen.  From 
that  time  the  work  of  the  University' has 
proceeded  steadily  in  a  course  of  health¬ 
ful  development.  The  preparatory’  de¬ 
partment  having  served  its  purpose  in 
the  early  day’s  when  the  high  schools  of 
the  State  were  undevelojied,  has  been 
lopped  off',  the  last  vestige  having  disap¬ 
peared  with  the  close  of  the  college  y’ear, 
1889-90. 

The  operation  of  the  High  School 
Board,  as  designed,  and  for  several  y’ears 
conducted  by’  the  President  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity’,  has  more  than  exceeded  expecta¬ 
tions,  and  Minnesota  pre.sents  the  first 
example  in  the  country’ of  a  public  school 
system,  organically’  connected  in  all  its 
elements,  from  the  pidmary’  school  to  the 
])ost-graduate  course  of  the  University. 

In  the  y’ear  1875,  the  main  part  of  the 
Academic  building  as  projected  in  1857, 
was  erected,  although  much  changed  in 
])lans  and  elevation.  At  the  same  time 
the  old  wing  cmderwent  such  alterations 
as  to  unite  it  with  the  new  addition  as 
a  whole.  The  result  was  a  I'easonabh' 
confluent  and  comfortable,  if  not  hand- 
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some,  structure.  Repaired  and  improved 
by  the  introduction  of  heating  and  ven¬ 
tilating  apparatus,  this  Academic  build¬ 
ing  is  still  in  use,  and  will  be  of  service 
for  many  years  to  come. 

To  accommodate  the  work  of  the 
College  of  AgricidLure  and  the  sciences 
related  thereto,  chemistry,  ph^'sics  and 
l)otany,  a  brick  building  of  considerable 
dimensions  was  erected  in  the  same  j'-ear. 
1875.  The  appointments  of  this  build¬ 
ing  were  such  as  to  make  it  very  useful, 
although  it  soon  became  too  small  to 
accommodate  the  enlarging  work  of  the 
departments  occupying  it.  The  removal 
of  the  Department  of  Physics  to  the  new 
Engineering  building,  and  of  Agriculture 
to  the  new  farm  on  Como  Avenue,  gave 
room  for  the  expansion  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Chemistr3^  In  the  fah  of  1888, 
a  fire  destro3'ed  the  old  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  rendering 
the  upper  story  useless.  In  anticipation 
of  Legislative  assistance,  it  was  decided 
to  put  on  a  temporary  roof  to  render 
the  first  story  and  basement  usable  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year.  An  entmely 
new  building  now  occupies  its  site.  In 
this  structure  the  Departments  of  Phys¬ 
ics  and  Chemistry'  are  to  be  accommo¬ 
dated  in  a  manner  and  style  unecjualled 
in  this  countiw. 

A  period  of  eight  j^ears  elapsed  after 
the  erection  of  the  buildings  described, 
as  erected  in  1875,  before  any  new  struc¬ 
tures  appeared  on  the  campus.  Al¬ 
though  the  immediate  demands  on  these 
buildings  were  met  within  five  3'ears  at 
some  inconvenience,  it  became  apparent, 
at  least  to  those  on  the  ground,  that  the 
growth  of  the  institution  would  soon  re- 
cpiire  larger  accommodation.  So  much 
impressed  with  this  idea  was  President 
Folwell,  that  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Regents,  occurring  on  the 
last  days  of  December,  1880,  he  sub¬ 
mitted  to  that  body  a  plan  for  the  addi¬ 


tion  of  new  buildings,  and  recommended 
that  the  Legislature  be  asked  to  appro¬ 
priate  for  their  erection,  the  sum  of 
$30,000  a  year,  for  ten  successive  years. 
The  Board  concurred  in  his  views,  but 
thought  it  wise  to  reduce  the  sum  to  be 
then  asked  for,  to  $30,000  a  year,  for  a 
term  of  six  3'ears.  In  pursuance  of  the 
action  of  the  Regents,  the  President 
drafted  a  bill,  which  passed  both  houses, 
without  the  least  alteration,  and  stands 
as  Chapter  175  of  the  General  Laws  of 
1881. 

It  so  chanced  that  on  the  night  fol¬ 
lowing  the  day  on  which  this  Act  re-- 
ceived  the  approving  signature  of  Gov¬ 
ernor  Pillsbmw,  the  State  Capitol  was 
burned  to  the  ground.  Not  long  after, 
the  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  St. 
Peter  was  extensive^  damaged  b3"fire; 
and  the  State  Prison  at  Stillwater,  had 
been  likewise  unfortunate.  These  disas¬ 
ters  occasioned  sudden  and  unexpected 
drafts  upon  the  State  treasury.  Under 
the  circumstances,  the  Board  of  Regents, 
patientl3"  and  magnanimously  resolved 
to  ]jostpone  the  development  of  the  in¬ 
stitution  the3riiad  planned,  till  theextra- 
ordinaiw  drain  on  the  treasur3"  should 
be  over.  This  was  a  sore  disappoint¬ 
ment  to  the  president  and  faculty,  who 
keenU'  felt  the  need  of  enlarged  accom¬ 
modations,  to  render  their  work  more 
effective ;  and  to  some  extent  perhaps  in¬ 
curred  censure  for  the  condition  of  ap¬ 
parent  stagnation  in  University  affairs, 
for  some  pei'iod  following  the  date  men¬ 
tioned. 

It  is  a  fact  which  deserves  to  be  em¬ 
phasized,  that  the  Act  of  1881,  provid¬ 
ing  for  the  erection  of  new  buildings,  to 
accommodate  the  growth  of  old  depart¬ 
ments,  the  opening  of  new  ones,  and  the 
inevitable  increase  in  attendance,  was 
the  foundation  of  all  subsequent  build¬ 
ing  development.  The  law  of  1881, 
provided  for  the  erection  of  (1)  a  farm 
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house,  (2)  a  gymnasium  and  drill  hall, 
(3)  a  museum,  (4)  a  building  for  engi¬ 
neering  and  physies,  (5)  an  observa- 
tor3^,  and  (6)  a  librarj'  building.  The 
departures  from  the  plan  in  detail,  have 
been  such  as  subsequent  casualities  and 
exigencies  suggested. 

The  charter  of  1868,  authorized  the 
Regents  to  buy  for  the  use  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  lands  suitable  for  an 
experimental  farm.  Thej'  soon  after 
purchased,  for  the  sum  of  $8,500,  120 
acres  of  land  lying  east  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  campus,  on  the  old  territorial  road 
be\"ond  the  Cit\'  limits. 

This  farm  proved  to  be  in  some  re¬ 
spects  unsuitable,  and  the  growth  of  the 
City  made  it  possible  to  dispose  of  it  to 
excellent  advantage.  In  1883,  it  was 
put  on  the  market,  and  sold  at  such 
rates,  for  lots  and  blocks  as  to  yield  over 
$150,000. 

Out  of  this  fund  a  tract  of  land  on 
Como  Avenue,  distant  about  two  miles, 
and  known  as  the  “Bass  Farm,”  and 
comprising  155  acres,  was  bought  at 
$200  per  acre.  Ninetj^-two  acres  adjoin¬ 
ing  were  afterwards  purchased,  but  at  a 
higher  price. 

Utilizing  temporarity  the  old  build¬ 
ings  of  the  farm,  the  Regents  proceeded 
the  same  year  (1883)  to  erect  an  ample 
farm  house,  and  later,  a  large  barn,  a 
plant  house,  and  a  laboratory'. 

Two  other  buildings  have  lately'  been 
added  for  the  accommodation  of  a 
school  of  practical  agriculture,  opened 
in  October,  1888,  in  accordance  with 
what  was  belie  ved  to  be  the  demand  of 
the  farmers  of  the  State  as  a  body.  The 
catalogue  for  the  year  mentioned  gives 
the  plan  and  course  of  studies,  and  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  school. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  a  labor¬ 
atory  and  a  plant  house  have  been  pro¬ 
vided  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
“Hatch  Law,”  establishing  agricultural 


experiment  stations  in  all  the  States  — 
the  Minnesota  station  having  been 
established  on  the  Experimental  Farm 
of  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota. 

In  pursuance  of  the  Act  of  1881,  ap¬ 
propriating  $180,000  for  building,  the 
Regents  proceeded  in  the  summer  of 
1883,  to  plan  for  the  erection  of  a  drill 
hall  and  gy'-mnasium.  The  sketch  of  a 
floor  plan  submitted  by  President  Fol- 
well,  outlined  a  large  oblong  building 
about  150  Iw  60  feet,  one  story  high. 
To  adapt  it  to  use  for  seating  large 
audiences,  at  commencement,  the  sketch 
showed  an  enlargement  on  one  of  the 
long  sides,  for  a  stage  and  green  rooms, 
and  a  corresponding  one  opposite  to  be 
occupied  with  seats.  This  plan  was 
later  enlarged  and  elaborated,  and  the 
original  idea  and  purpose  so  obscured, 
that  when  the  architect’s  building  plans 
were  completed,  the  President  was  con¬ 
strained  to  say  in  writing,  that  “he 
could  not  conceive  that  any^  such  struc¬ 
ture  could  be  seriously  contemplated.” 
The  plans  however,  were  approved,  and 
a  large  sum  of  money  expended  on  the 
building  and  its  furniture. 

In  the  meantime,  the  academical 
work  of  the  University  had  been  steadi¬ 
ly  and  prosperously  progressing.  In  the 
y^ear  1884,  the  number  of  students  con¬ 
nected  with  the  institution  had  increased 
to  394.  The  executive  duties  naturally' 
devolving  upon  the  President,  and 
other  labors  co-relative  thereto,  and 
especially  more  exigent  in  a  young,  than 
in  an  old  well  established  college,  were 
such  as  to  require  the  whole  time 
of  that  officer.  While  engaged  in  the 
discharge  of  these  duties.  President 
Pol  well  had  by  no  means  lost  his  taste 
and  preference  for  the  exclusive  work  of 
an  instructor.  And  the  time  seemed  to 
have  arrived  when  he  could  indulge  this 
preference  without  injury,  and  as  he 
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hoped,  to  the  advantage  of  the  Univer- 
sit^'.  His  labors  had  been  nnremitting 
in  its  behalf  since  his  connection  with  it, 
and  he  enjoyed  the  great  satisfaction  of 
having  aided  its  growth  from  the  hum¬ 
blest  beginnings,  to  a  position  among 
the  colleges  of  the  Northwest,  second  to 
none  in  comparison  with  its  age.  That 
his  labors  in  this  behalf  were  appreci¬ 
ated  by  the  Regents,  was  shown  by  the 
flattering  resolutions  spread  upon  the 
minutes  of  the  Board  on  his  retirement 
from  office.  He  was  unanimously  elected 
as  professor  of  political  science,  and 
librarian  and  lecturer  oh  international 
law,  which  chair  he  still  fills  to  the  en¬ 
tire  acceptance  of  the  Faculty  and  Re¬ 
gents.  He  also  finds  time  to  give  more 
or  less  attention  to  important  objects 
oittside  his  jirofessional  duties.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Park  Commission,  a 
Timstee  of  St.  Barnabas  Hospital,  a  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Minneapolis  Society  of  Fine 
Arts,  and  for  six  3'ears  its  President,  and 
not  infrequenth",  is  called  upon  to  lecture 
before  various  public  bodies  in  different 
parts  of  the  State.  Although  he  re¬ 
signed  the  office  of  President  in  1883,  it 
was  not  till  a  year  and  a  half  later  that 
the  Board  of  Regents  actually  relieved 
him  from  the  discharge  of  its  duties. 

Cyrus  Northrup,  L.  L.  D.,  was  elect¬ 
ed  President  of  the  University'  in  1884. 
He  was  born  in  Ridgfield,  Conn.,  Sep¬ 
tember  30, 1834.  He  attended  school  in 
Ridgfield  until  sixteen  years  of  age,  then 
spent  one  year  at  study  at  Williston 
Seminary',  East  Hampton,  Mass. ;  en¬ 
tered  Yale  College  in  1852,  but  was  soon 
after  obliged  to  leave  for  a  year  on 
account  of  ill  health.  He  resumed  his 
studies  in  1854,  and  gi-aduated  with  the 
class  of  1857,  with  the  third  highest 
honor  in  scholarship  in  a  class  of  104. 

After  graduation  he  taught  two  years 
in  New  Haven,  and  in  1860,  graduated 
at  the  Yale  Law  School.  He  commenced 


the  jn-actice  of  law  in  Norfolk,  Conn., 
the  following  y'ear.  He  was  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  1861,  and 
of  the  Senate  in  1862.  The  same  y'ear 
he  became  Editor  in  Chief  of  the  New 
Haven  Daily  Palladium,  one  of  the  most 
influential  papers  in  the  State.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  y'ear  he  was  elected  Professor  of 
Rhetoric  and  English  Literature  in  Yale 
College.  This  position  he  held  till  1884, 
when  he  resigned  to  accept  the  I’resi- 
dency'  of  the  University'. 

After  his  graduation.  President  Nor¬ 
thrup  was  aetive  in  politics  in  his  native 
State  for  twenty'  y'ears,  making  many' 
addresses  in  every'  eampaign  in  behalf  of 
the  Republican  party'.  In  1867,  he  was 
a  candidate  for  Congress  in  the  New 
Haven  district.  He  has  delivered  nu- 
meroi;s  addresses  in  different  States  of 
the  Union,  on  educational,  religious  and 
political  subjects.* 

President  Northrup  was  jjeculiarly' 
fitted  by'  his  education,  executive  ability', 
and  varied  and  extensive  knowledge  of 
the  world,  to  take  up  the  work  of  the 
Ibiiversity',  where  it  had  been  laid  down 
by'  President  Folwell,  and  carry'  it  for¬ 
ward  to  a  successful  issue.  Possessing 
to  an  unusual  degree  popular  and  enga¬ 
ging  traits  and  manners,  he  has  the 
faculty'  of  making  friends  with  almost 
all  with  whom  he  comes  in  contaet. 
The  affection  of  the  students  for  him, 
and  his  entire  control  over  them,  is 
something  epute  unusual  and  extraordi¬ 
nary'.  In  this  respect  he  more  nearly'  re¬ 
sembles  the  lamented  ITesident  Day'  of 
Yale  College,  than  any  other  one  wc 
have  known  in  the  same  position. 

The  remarkable  and  rapid  increase  in 
the  number  of  students  attending  the 
University'  dinfing  the  last  six  years, 
attests  the  eonfidence  in  the  wisdom  of 
its  management,  and  the  facilities  it  is 

•  We  are  indebted  to  The  Gopher,  before  mentioned,  for  most 
of  tlie  facts  above  given  in  the  life  of  President  Northrup. 
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giving  for  a  thoi'ough  education.  It 
must  become  increasingly  in  the  futui'c  a 
most  important  factor,  not  only  in  the 
educational  development  of  the  City, 
but  in  its  material  prosperity  as  well. 
It  must  inevitably  attract  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  cultivated  people,  who  seek  its 
advantages  for  the  education  of  their 
children. 

From  the  catalogue  of  the  Universit}' 
published  in  1890,  we  learn  that  there 
were  connected  with  its  different  depart¬ 
ments,  770  gentlemen,  and  232  ladies — 
an  aggregate  of  1,002.  This  showing, 
considering  the  age  of  the  institution,  is 
in  the  highest  degree  flattering.  This 
rate  of  increase  continued  but  a  few 
years  longer,  will  leave  it  without  a 
rival  in  number  of  students,  b\^  any  Uni¬ 
versity  or  College  in  the  United  States. 

It  does  not  fall  within  the  limits  as¬ 
signed  to  this  article,  to  give  an  account 
of  the  internal  goverment  of  the  institu¬ 
tion,  or  the  scope  of  studies  pursued 
therein.  Those  interested  in  that  re¬ 
gard,  have  only  to  consrdt  the  complete 
and  excellent  catalogue  above  men¬ 
tioned.  Nor  indeed,  to  give  any  detailed 
sketch  of  the  earnest  and  praiseworthy 
labors  of  Regents  and  Faculty,  con¬ 
tinued  through  many  3’ears,  and  with¬ 
out  which  the  University"  could  by  no 
means  have  attained  the  high  rank 
which  it  now  occupies.  Our  design  has 
rather  been  to  rescue  from  oblivion, 
some  of  the  incidents  connected  with 
its  early  history",  which  might  be  lost, 
when  those  taking  part  in  the  same 
have  passed  away". 

It  would,  however,  not  be  fitting  to 
close  this  sketch  without  some  brief 
reference  to  the  distinguished  services 
rendered  to  the  institution  by"  Gov.  John 
S.  Pillsbury".  For  thirty"  y"ears  he  has 
been  instant  in  devoting  his  time  and 
money  to  further  the  interests  of  the  in¬ 
stitution.  During  the  long  y-ears  of  its 


dejmession,  he  labored  unweariedly-  to 
rescue  it  from  financial  ruin,  and  estab¬ 
lish  it  on  a  finn  foundation.  And  later, 
in  1887,  when  State  aid  was  lacking  to 
carry-  on  the  work  which  had  been  un¬ 
dertaken  of  building  the  Science  Hall,  he 
most  generously"  donated  from  his  ample 
fortune,  a  sum  sufficient  to  complete  the 
same,  then  estimated  at  $150,000.  His 
interest  in  the  institution  is  still  undi¬ 
minished,  and  being  in  the  full  vigor  of 
life,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  it 
may-  enjoy-  for  many-  y-ears  to  come,  the 
services  which  in  the  past  have  l)een  of 
such  inestimable  benefit. 

To  another  honored  name — that  of 
Gov.  Henry-  H.  Sibley- — does  the  Univer¬ 
sity-  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude.  For 
nearly-  forty-  y-ears  has  he  been  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Regents,  and  given  un¬ 
stintedly-  of  his  time  and  labors  to  the 
interests  of  the  institution.  In  its  dark¬ 
est  days  he  did  not  waiver,  and  his  in¬ 
terest  and  efforts  in  its  behalf  have  never 
relaxed,  until  perhaps  in  some  small 
measure  recently,  from  ])hysical  infirmi¬ 
ties,  due  to  advanced  age.  His  position, 
his  wisdom,  and  sound  clear  judgment, 
have  always  been  a  tower  of  strength 
to  the  University-,  and  no  one  will  be 
more  missed'  from  the  counsels  of  the 
Board  than  Governor  Sibley-.  His  la¬ 
mented  death  occuri'ed  February-  18th, 
1891. 

Jabez  Brooks,  D.  D.,  Professor  of 
Greek,  is  the  oldest  member  of  the 
Faculty-,  having  been  elected  to  the  chair 
in  1869.  N.  H.  Winchell,  M.  A.,  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Geology-  and  Mineralogy-,  ranks 
next,  having  been  elected  in  1872.  For 
several  y-ears.  Professor  Winchell  has 
been  exclusively-  occupied  as  Chief  Geol¬ 
ogist  of  the  Geological  Natural  History- 
of  the  State,  being  relieved  from  teach¬ 
ing  for  that  piir])ose.  This  siirvey-  by¬ 
virtue  of  a  Legislative  Act,  i)rei)arcd 
and  formulated  by  President  I'olwell,  is 
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placed  tinder  the  care  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  University.  One  of  the 
results  of  this  arrangement  will  be  the 
establishment  of  a  great  and  splendid 
Museum,  illustrating  especially  the  en¬ 
tire  Geologj^  of  the  State,  and  eventu¬ 
ally,  doubtless,  of  a  large  part  of  the 
Northwest.  Very  ereditable  progress 
has  already  been  made  in  this  direction. 

The  College  of  Medieine  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  opened  October  6th,  1891, 
(fourth  year),  under  the  most  flattering 
auspiees.  The  attendance  was  larger 
than  ever  before.  The  new  building,  for 
this  College  now  in  eourse  of  construc¬ 
tion,  at  an  expense  of  about  $60,000,  is 
expected  to  be  completed  early  in  1892. 
The  opening  exercises  in  the  College  of 
Homoeopathy,  also  took  plaee  on  the 
same  date.  Both  schools  now  belong 
to  the  University,  and  are  under  its  con¬ 
trol.  The  Veterinary  Department  of  the 
Agricultural  School,  also  opened  on 
Oetober  6th,  for  the  first  time.  It  is 
located  at  the  comer  of  Fourth  Street 
and  Fourteenth  Avenue  South.  It  is  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Olaf  Schwartzkopf, 
and  starts  out  with  thirty  students. 

Newton  Horace  Winchell.  In  re¬ 
sponse  to  an  invitation  from  the  Board 
of  Regents  of  the  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota,  Prof.  Winchell  came  to  the  State  in 
the  summer  of  1872,  and  in  execution  of 
the  duties  entrusted  to  the  Board  of  Re¬ 
gents,  by  an  Aet  of  the  Legislature  of 
1872,  to  eause  a  Geological  and  Natural 
History  Survey  of  the  State  to  be  prose¬ 
cuted,  was  appointed  Direetor  of  the 
survey,  and  also  was  elected  to  the 
Professorship  of  Geology  and  Mineral¬ 
ogy  in  the  University.  Sinee  that  time 
he  has  been  known  throughout  the  State 
by  the  energetie  and  intelligent  prose- 
eutionof  the  survey ,  summerized  in  Nine¬ 
teen  Annual  Reports,  and  two  vol¬ 
umes  of  final  reports ;  by  his  instrue- 
tion  in  science  to  the  successive  elasses 


of  the  University  ;  and  to  scientific  men 
of  other  States  and  foreign  countries,  by 
his  numerous  publications  upon  scien¬ 
tific  subjects,  by  his  original  investiga¬ 
tions  in  Geology  and  Paleontology ;  and 
by  his  eonduet  in  recent  years  as  Man¬ 
aging  Editor  of  the  American  Geologist, 
a  monthly  periodical  circulating  among 
scientific  men  in  all  eivilized  eountries  of 
the  world. 

An  elder  brother,  the  late  Alexander 
Winchell,  had  for  many  3^ears  allied  his 
name  to  the  illustrious  leaders  in  Geo¬ 
logical  and  kindred  seience  throughout 
the  world.  To  plaee  Winehell,  and  Daw¬ 
son  and  Agassiz  in  the  same  category  of 
fame  with  Hugh  Miller  and  Lyell,  is  no 
disparagement  of  those  great  men.  The 
eareer  of  Prof.  N.  H.  Winchell,  yet  in 
full  eourse  of  intellectual  activity,  gives 
bright  promise  that  the  younger  brother 
will  oecupy  an  equally  exalted  pedestal 
of  fame,  in  the  scientific  world,  with  the 
elder,  when  it  shall  have  run  its  course. 

Alexander  and  Newton  H.  Winehell 
were  sons  of  Horace  Winehell.  Newton, 
was  born  Deeember  17th,  1839,  at  Spen¬ 
cer’s  Corners,  in  the  town  of  North  East, 
Dutchess  County,  New  York.  The  family 
had  resided  on  the  fertile  slopes  of  one  of 
the  mountains  of  the  T  aconic  Range,  sinee 
known  as  Winchell  Mountain,  sinee 
about  the  year  1760,  and  traces  its  de- 
seent  from  Robert  Winehell,  who  eame 
from  England  and  settled  at  Dorehester, 
Mass.,  as  early  as  1634.  Though  none 
of  the  immediate  aneestors  were  special¬ 
ly  devoted  to  science,  they  were  many  of 
them  men  of  letters,  and  not  a  few  gra¬ 
duates  of  Yale,  Brown  and  other  New 
England  Colleges. 

Nevertheless,  the  worldly  eircum- 
stances  of  the  parents  were  so  limited, 
that  the  sons,  yearning  for  a  liberal  edu- 
eation,  were  forced  to  earn  by  their  own 
labor  much  of  the  means  for  obtaining 
it.  The  subjeet  of  this  sketch  taught  a 
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district  school  near  his  birth  place  when 
sixteen  years  old,  and  taught  in  adjoin¬ 
ing  districts  for  three  suecessive  seasons. 
He  then  removed  to  Ann  Arbor,  and  be¬ 
came  a  resident  in  the  family  of  his 
brother  Alexander,  who  was  Professor 
of  Geology  in  the  University  of  Michigan, 
and  completed  the  studies  pi'eparatory 
to  entering  college.  He  was  matricul¬ 
ated  in  the  University  in  18. '8,  but  did 
not  graduate  until  1866,  being  compelled 
to  earn  his  expenses,  first  by  service  in 
1861  and  1869,  on  the  Alichigan  Geo¬ 
logical  Survey,  and  afterwards  by  teach¬ 
ing  in  the  intervals  of  stud^".  He  re¬ 
ceived  the  bachelor’s  degree  of  his  Alma 
Mater,  and  in  coarse  the  Master’s  also. 
During  the  four  succeeding  years  he  was 
successive! 3"  Principal  of  the  High  School 
at  Kalamazoo,  and  Superintendent  of 
schools  at  Port  Huron  and  Adrian,  and 
for  two  years  was  engaged  upon  the 
Geological  Survey,  in  Ohio.  The  report  of 
this  last  emplo3onent,  coming  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Regents  of  the  Univer- 
sit3'  of  Minnesota,  induced  the  giving  of 
the  invitation  mentioned,  to  undertake 
the  Directorship  of  the  Minnesota  Sur- 
\ty. 

In  1864,  before  his  graduation.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Winchell  married  Miss  C.S.  Imus, 
of  Galesburg,  Mich.,  who  was  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of,  and  afterwards  a  teacher  in  Al¬ 
bion  College,  Mich.  They  have  five 
children.  The  older  son,  Horace  V.,  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
possesses  the  scientific  genius  of  his 
uncle  and  father,  and  has  been  associat¬ 
ed  with  his  father  on  the  Minnesota 
Survey,  and  is  in  request  for  the  examin¬ 
ation  of  economic  enterprises,  requiring 
the  application  of  scientific  principles. 
A  3'ounger  son,  Alexander  N.,  is  yet  pur¬ 
suing  his  studies.  A  daughter  is  the 
wife  of  F.  N.  Stacy,  one  of  the  Editors 
of  the  Minneapolis  Daily  Tribune,  and 
another  is  married  to  Uh^sses  S.  Grant, 


son  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War, 
and  himself  a  promising  young  Geolo¬ 
gist.  The  youngest — a  daughter — is  at 
home. 

Professor  Winchell  is  a  Fellow  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Science,  a  Corresponding  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  New  York  and  Buffalo  Acade¬ 
mies  of  Science,  a  Fellow  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Geological  Societ}^  a  Alember  of 
the  National  Geographical  Society,  and 
Honorary  Member  of  other  scientific 
bodies.  He  has  been  among  the  most 
diligent  and  active  members  of  the  Min¬ 
nesota  Academr^  of  Natural  Science  at 
Minneapolis,  and  has  more  than  once 
served  as  its  President.  He  is  a  life 
Member  of  the  Minnesota  Historical 
Societ\q  and  for  several  years  has  served 
on  its  Executive  Council.  Besides  his 
Professorship  in  the  University  he  has 
been  Curator  of  its  Museum,  which  is  an 
outgrowth  of  the  Geological  Survey.  It 
contains  over  eight  thousand  entries  in 
its  geological  and  mineralogical  depart¬ 
ment,  and  in  the  zoological  nearly  two 
thousand,  embracing  sevei'al  times  as 
many  specimens.  This  is  a  valuable 
means  of  instruction  to  the  students  in 
Natural  Science,  and  of  enlightment  and 
pleasure  to  all  visitors. 

Professor  Winchell’s  life  work  and  en¬ 
during  monument  is  the  Geological  Sur¬ 
vey  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  in  which 
he  engaged  with  enthusiasm  and  has 
pursued  with  unwearied  diligence.  Nearl3^ 
all  parts  of  the  State  have  been  explored, 
mapped  and  described  imtheirgeological 
relations,  and  the  final  reports  are  being 
published.  Besides  the  scientific  value  of 
these  examinations,  not  a  few  economic 
advantages  have  resulted.  Impracticable 
and  visionary  enterprises  have  been 
checked,  and  others  guided  to  successful 
results.  Especially  valuable  have  been 
the  labors  of  the  Survey,  in  developing 
and  guiding  the  iron  mining  industry  in 
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the  Vermillion  and  Mesabi  ranges  of  the 
Northern  part  of  the  State.  One  of  the 
latest  reports  is  an  exhaustive  treatise 
upon  the  iron  ores  of  the  State.  The 
chief  means  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
survey  has  been  derived  from  the  sale  of 
the  Salt  Springs  grant  of  public  lands, 
which  were  rescued  from  threatened 
spoliation  b^'  the  counsels  of  the  State 
Geologist,  and  placed  in  the  control  of 
the  Regents  of  the  University,  to  be  de¬ 
voted  to  this  work.  * 

Professor  Winched  has  been  a  prolific 
writer  upon  scientific  subjects,  chiefly 
connected  with  Geology,  nnd  has  pre¬ 
pared  many  papers  for  scientific  bodies, 
and  current  publications. 

Among  the  more  prominent  of  these 
may  be  mentioned  the  following: 

The  Glacial  Features  of  Green  Ba\',  of  Lake  Michi 
gan.with  some  observations  on  a  probable  former 
outlet  of  lake  Superior. — Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  ( 3 ),  ii,  15  ; 
July,  1875. 

The  Surface  Geology  of  Northwestern  Ohio. — 
Am.  Assc.  Adv.  Sci.  xxi,  152,  1875. 

Reports  on  the  Geological  Survey  of  Ohio ; 
counties  of  Sandusky,  Seneca,  Wyandot  and 
Marion,  in  the  Srst  volume  of  the  hnal  report', 
counties  of  Ottawa,  Crawford,  Morrow,  Dela¬ 
ware,  Van  Wert,  Union,  Paulding,  Hardin,  Han¬ 
cock,  Putnam,  Allen,  Auglaize,  Henry,  and  Defi¬ 
ance,  in  the  second  volume  of  the  final  report. 

The  First  Annual  Report  ot  the  Geological  and 
Natural  History  Survey  of  Minnesota,  1872.  First 
and  second  editions  identical,  112  pp.  8  vo.  Con¬ 
tains  a  list  of  earlier  publications,  and  a  sketch  of 
the  geology  of  the  State,  with  a  colored  geological 
map  of  the  State. 

The  Second  .Annual  Report  of  the  Geological  and 
Natural  History  Survey  of  Minnesota,  1873,  219 
pp.  8  VO.  Contains  chapters  on  the  Belle  Plaine 
salt  well ;  peat,  and  the  geologj-  of  the  Minnesota 
valley. 

The  Drift-Deposits  of  the  Northwest. — Popular 
Science  Monthly,  June  and  July,  1873. 

Notes  on  the  drift-soils  of  Minnesota. — Fourth 
annual  report  of  the  commissioner  of  statistics  of 
Minnesota,  1873. 

The  Devonian  limestone  in  Ohio. — Am.  Assc. 
Adv.  Sci.  xxii,  100,  1873. 

On  the  Hamilton  in  Ohio. — .Am.  Jour.  Sci.  (3), 
vii,  395,  187T. 


Report  concerning  the  Salt  Spring  lands  due  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  187-1,  8  vo.  26  pp. 

The  economical  geology  of  the  region  of  Che- 
boj-gan  and  old  Mackinac  in  the  counties  of 
Prescpi’  Isle,  Cheboygan  and  Emmet,  State  of 
Michigan.  Report  of  the  Michigan  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture  for  1873. 

Geological  notes  from  early  explorers  in  the 
Minnesota  valley;  two  papers. — Bulletins  of  the 
Minnesota  .Academy  of  Natural  Sciences.  Vol.  i, 
I)p.  89  and  153;  187-1  and  1875. 

The  third  annual  report  of  the  Geological  and 
Natural  History  Survey  of  Minnesota,  187-1.  Free¬ 
born  and  Mower  counties,  with  colored  geological 
maps. 

Report  of  a  reconnoissance  of  the  Black  Hills  of 
Dakota,  made  in  the  summer  of  1874  by  Capt. 
Wm.  Ludlow.  Geological  report  IwN.  H.  Winchell ; 
contains  the  first  geological  map  of  the  interior  of 
the  Black  Hills. 

Report  on  the  copper  and  silver  districts  of 
Southwestern  New  Mexico.  Published  in  Ray¬ 
mond’s  Mines  and  Mining  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Washington,  1874,  pp.  335-43. 

Vegetable  remains  in  the  drift-deposits  of  the 
Northwest. — Am.  Assc.  .Adv.  Sci.  xxiv,  42,  1875. 

On  the  parallelism  of  Devonian  out-crops  in 
Michigan  and  Ohio. — Am.  Assc.  .Adv.  Sci.  1875, 
xxiv,  57. 

Notes  on  a  deep  well  drilled  at  East  Minneapo¬ 
lis  in  1874-1875. — Bulletins  of  the  Minnesota  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Natural  Sciences,  i,  187.  Reprinted  in  the 
fifth  report  on  the  Minnesota  Survey. 

The  fourth  annual  report  on  the  Geological  and 
Natural  History  Survey  of  Minnesota,  1875.  Con¬ 
tains  Fillmore  county;  and  other  counties  by  M. 
W.  Harrington. 

The  fifth  annual  report  on  the  Geological  and 
Natural  History  Survey  of  Minnesota,  1876.  Con¬ 
tains  reiiorts  on  Houston  and  Hennepin  counties, 
the  latter  having  the  discussion  of  the  recession  of 
the  F'alls  of  St.  Anthoii}' ;  with  reports  on  chemis¬ 
try,  omitholog%%  entomolog3'  and  botan}-,  bj'  as¬ 
sistants. 

The  sixth  annual  report  on  the  Geological  and 
Natural  History  Survey  of  Minnesota,  1877.  Con¬ 
tains  a  discussion  of  the  water  supply  of  the  Red 
River  Valley;  the  geology-  of  Morrison,  of  Pipe¬ 
stone  and  Rock  counties,  and  of  Ramsev  countj- : 
also  chapters  on  Rice  count}’ ;  chemistr}- ;  entomol- 
og_v  and  ornitholog}',  b}'  assistants. 

The  seventh  annual  report  on  the  Geological 
and  Natural  History  Survey  ofMinnessota,  1878. 
Contains  a  pi-eliminary  report  on  the  stratigraplu’ 
of  the  rocks  of  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  with 
their  mineral  characteristics;  with  reports  by  as- 
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sistants  on  chemistry,  ornithology,  botanj',  and 
on  microscopic  Entomosti'aca. 

The  Cretaceous  in  Minnesota. — Bulletins  of  the 
Minnesota  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  vol.  i, 
347,  1877. 

The  recession  of  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthon\’. — 
Quart.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.  [London],  for  November, 
1878. 

Annual  address  of  the  President  of  the  Minne¬ 
sota  Academj’ of  Natural  Sciences. — BuIIetinsof  the 
Minnesota  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  vol.  i,  389. 

The  eighth  annual  report  on  the  Geological  and 
Natural  History  Survey  of  Minnesota,  1879.  Con¬ 
tains  chaptei-s  on  the  microscopic  examination  of 
rocks;  on  the  Cupriferous  at  Duluth ;  descriptions 
of  two  species  of  Lingula,  one  of  Crania  and  seven 
of  Orthis;  and  reports  b3'-  assistants;  also  a  paper 
on  Castoroides  Ohioensis  at  Minneapolis. 

Preliminary  report  on  the  building  stones,  clays, 
limes,  cements, roofing,  flagging  and  pavingstones 
of  Minnesota,  1880,  8vo.,  37  pp. 

The  ancient  copper  mines  of  Isle  Ro\’ale,  [ab- 
straet], — Bulletins  of  the  Alinnesota  .Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences,  1880,  vol,  i.,  29.  Printed  in  full 
in  the  Popular  Science  Alonthly,  xix,  601. 

The  Cupriferous  series  in  Minnesota. — .Am.Assc. 
Adv.  Sci.,  1880. 

Typical  thin  sections  of  the  Cujiriferous  series 
in  Minnesota. — Am.  Assc.  Adv.  Sci.,  1881. 

The  State  and  higher  education ;  an  address  de¬ 
livered  Jan.  12,  1881,  before  the  Minnesota  Acad- 
emv  of  Natural  Seiences. — Bulletins  of  the  Alinnc- 
sota  .Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  vol.  ii,  1881. 

Dali’s  observations  on  arctic  ice,  and  the  bear¬ 
ing  of  the  facts  on  the  glaeial  phenomena  of  Minne¬ 
sota. — Am.  Jour.  Sci.  (3),  xxi.,  358,  1881. 

The  ninth  annual  report  on  the  Geological  and 
Natural  History  Survey  of  Alinnesota,  1880.  Con¬ 
tains  field  descriptions  and  notes  on  442  cr\’stal- 
line  rock  samples ;  description  of  two  species  of 
Orthis  and  one  of  Strophomena ;  with  chapters  on 
the  water  supjdj'  of  the  Red  River  Valley,  with 
simple  tests  of  the  cpialities  of  water,  and  on  the 
Cupriferous  series  in  Minnesota;  also  reports  b3" 
assistants. 

The  tenth  annual  report  on  the  Geological  and 
Natural  History  Survey  of  Minnesota, 1S8A.  Con¬ 
tains  preliminary  descriptions  and  field  notes’ on 
393  crystalline  rock  samples,  ehapters  on  the 
Potsdam  sandstone,  t3'pical  thin  sections  of  the 
rocks  of  the  Cupriferous  series  in  Minnesota,  de¬ 
scription  of  fossil  elephant’s  teeth  from  Montana, 
and  a  translation  from  the  German  of  Kloos,  of 
“  Geologieal  Notes  on.Minnesota,”  and  notes  on  a 
deep  well  drilled  at  Minneapolis;  also  contains 
chapters  bv  assistants. 


The  eleventh  annual  report  on  the  Geological 
and  Natural  History  Survey  of  Alinnesota,,  1882. 
Contains  a  report  on  the  mineralog3- of  Minnesota 
and  a  translation  from  the  Neues  Jahrbuch  fur 
Alineralogie  for  1877,  of  Streng  and  Kloos’  papers 
on  the  cr3'stalline  rocks  of  Minnesota,  w'ith  a  note 
on  the  age  of  the  I'ocks  of  the  Mesabi  and  Vermil¬ 
ion  iron  districts,  with  other  ehapters  by  assistants. 

Resume  d’une  communication  sur  la  nomenclat¬ 
ure  Geologicpie  dans  I’echelle  statigraphiciue.  Con- 
gres  Geologiquc  International ;  deuxieme  session, 
1881,  p.  642. 

The  Geology  of  Alinnesota,  vol.  1  of  the  final 
report  on  the  Geological  and  Natural  History 
Survey  of  Minnesota,  4to,  697  pages,  43  plates, 
and  52  figures,  1872-1882  ;  also  contains  chapters 
by  M.  W.  Harrington  and  Warren  Uphani. 

The  strength  of  Minnesota  and  New  England 
granites. — Am.  .4ssc.  Adv.  Sci.,  1S83,  xxxi.,  249, 
[abstract].  Reprinted  in  full  in  the  twelfth  annual 
report  on  the  Minnesota  Surve3’. 

The  twelfth  annual  report  on  the  Geological 
and  Natural  History  Survey  of  Alinnesota,  1883. 
Contains  a  paper  on  the  strength  of  Minnesota 
and  New  England  granites  and  various  miscellany  ; 
-also  chapters  by  assistants. 

Circular  letter  to  the  Geologists  of  America  (  as 
chairman  of  a  committee  for  the  organization  of 
w'hat  became  the  Geological  Society  of  America, 
1881).  This  was  subsequentlv  reprinted  in  the 
American  Geologist,  vol.  vi,  p.  184. 

The  cr3'stalline  rocks  of  the  Northwest,  Vice- 
presidential  address  before  Section  of  Geologv'  and 
Geograph3’,  .Am.  Assc.  Ac7i'.  Sci.,  Philadel])liia, 
Sep.  5,  1884. 

The  Thirteenth  annual  report  of  the  Geological 
and  Natural  History  survey  of  il/innesota  contains 
observations  in  Pope  couiitv-  and  ontheciystalline 
rocks  of  the  northeastern  part  of  the  State.  Here 
is  first  foreshadowed  the  classification  of  the  iron 
ores  of  the  State  wdiich  afterwards  was  ado])ted, 
with  slight  modifications,  in  the  final  report  (  Bull¬ 
etin  No.  6 )  on  the  iron  ores  of  Minnesota,  and 
which  has  wrought  a  great  change  in  the  prevail¬ 
ing  ideas  of  the  geologv  and  of  the  origin  of  those 
ores.  This  report  also  antiounces  primordial  fos¬ 
sils  found  in  the  red  quartzyte  in  Pipestone  coun  t  v, 
correcting  the  reported  age  of  a  great  formation 
w’hich  before  had  been  jnit  in  the  .\rchean,  and  eon- 
tains  various  miscellan3'. 

The  mineral  exhibit  of  Alinnesota  at  the  Aleu- 
Orleans  exposition.  1884.  Published  in  the  report 
of  the  State  Mineralogist  of  California  for  1885, 
pp.  167-69. 

The  Fourteenth  annual  report  of  the  Geological 
and  Natural  History  Survey  of  Alinnesota,  for 
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1885.  This  report  contains  descriptions  of  some 
new  fossils,  and  a  revision  of  the  Cambrian  in 
Minnesota.  • 

No^es  on  classification  and  nomenclature  for 
the  American  committee  of  the  International  Geol¬ 
ogical  Congress,  March,  1887.  American  Natural¬ 
ist,  August,  1887. 

Some  thoughts  on  eruptive  rocks  with  special 
reference  to  those  of  Minnesota.  Proc.  A.  .4.  .4.  S. 

1887. 

Fifteenth  annual  report  of  the  Geological  and 
Natural  History  Survey  of  Minnesota  for  1886. 
This  gives  a  multitude  of  detailed  observations  in 
the  country  northeast  from  Duluth,  illustiative  of 
the  geology  of  the  iron-bearing  rocks,  and  contains 
a  geological  map,  1887. 

Sixteenth  report  on  the  Geological  and  Natural 
History  Survey  of  Minnesota,  for  1887 .  This  re¬ 
port  is  similar  to  the  fifteenth,  but  embraces  com¬ 
parative  studies  in  the  area  of  the  original  Huro- 
nian,  at  Marquette  and  on  the  Gogebic  range  in 
Michigan.  1888. 

The  Geology  of  Minnesota,  vol.  ii,  of  the  final 
report  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Minnesota. 
This  is  one  of  the  matured  results  of  the  survey, 
and  like  volume  1  consists  of  about  700  quarto 
pages,  with  over  forty  maps  and  plates.  The  chief 
feature  of  the  volume  is  the  final  discussion  of  the 
recession  of  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  which  is 
abundantly  illustrated  with  reproductions  of  old 
maps,  paintings  and  other  views  of  the  falls  show¬ 
ing  their  position  at  various  dates  from  the  time 
of  their  discovery  liy  Hennepin  to  1857.  1888. 

Natural  Gas  in  Alinnesota.  Bidletin  No.  5,  of 
the  publications  of  the  Geological  SHrve3q  octavo 
39  pages.  1889. 

Seventeenth  annual  report  on  the  Geological 
and  Natural  History  Survey  of  Alinnesota,  for 

1888.  This  contains  a  general  review  of  progress 
made  in  the  studv  of  the  crystalline  rocks.  1889. 

The  Animikic  black  slates  and  quartz^'tes,  and 
the  Ogishke  conglomerate  of  Minnesota  the  eejuiv- 
alentof  the“0riginal  Huronian.”  American  Geolo¬ 
gist,  1888. 

Some  objections  to  the  word  Taconic  consid¬ 
ered.  American  Geologist,  March,  1888. 

■A  great  primordial  quartzyte.  .Xmcrican  Geolo¬ 
gist,  March,  1888. 

Report  of  the  Sub-committce  on  the  Lower 
Palfcozoic.  Presented  for  the  .American  Committee 
to  the  International  Congress  of  Geologists,  L<m- 
don  Session,  1888.  American  Geologist,  Sept. 1888. 
Also  published  in  the  report  of  the  Congress,  Lon¬ 
don,  1891. 

Natural  Science  at  the  Universitv  of  Minnesota. 
March,  1889. 


Benjamin  Franklin  Shumaed,  a  sketch.  Amer¬ 
ican  Geologist,  July ,  1889. 

On  a  possible  chemical  origin  of  the  Iron  ores  of 
the  Keewatin  in  Minnesota  (with  H.  V.  AVinchell ). 
American  Geologist,  Dec.  1889. 

Methods  of  Stratigraphy  in  studying  the  Huro¬ 
nian.  American  Geologist,  Dec.  1889. 

The  Brenham,  Kiowa  county-,  Kansas,  iiieteor- 
ites  (with  Prof.  J.  A.  Dodge).  American  Geolo¬ 
gist,  Ma^'  and  Dec.,  1890. 

A  sketch  of  Richard  Owen.  .American  Geologist, 
Sept.,  1890. 

The  Taconic  Iron  Ores  of  Minnesota  and  of 
western  New  England  (with  H.  \.  AAbnchelll. 
American  Geologist,  Nov.  1890. 

lean  N.  Nicollet,  a  sketch.  American  Geologist, 
Dec.,  1891. 

Eighteenth  annual  report  on  the  Geological  and 
Natural  History  Survey  of  Alinnesota,  for  1889. 
This  report  also  is  concerned  with  the  crj-stalline 
rocks,  and  speciall^^  with  ])henomena  that  bear  on 
a  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  iron  ores  of  the  State. 

The  eastern  equivalents  of  the  Minnesota  iron 
ores.  Read  before  tii<.‘  Minnesota  Academj'  of 
Sciences  Oct.  7,  1890.  Published  in  “  The  Iron 
Ores  of  Alinnesota,"  pp.  4-11-419. 

Museums  and  their  purposes.  A  lecture  before 
the  St.  Paul  Academ\'  of  Sciences,  May,  1891.  No. 
1  of  the  publications  of  the  St.  Paul  .Academy. 

A  letter  to  the  Horticultural  Societv,  describing 
certain  maps  of  the  State  of  Minnesota.  Report 
of  the  Horticultural  Societ}',  1891,  pp.  296-299. 

The  History  of  Geological  Surveys  in  Alin¬ 
nesota.  Bulletin  No.  1  of  the  Survet'pu’.lications, 

1889. 

The  Iron  Ores  of  Alinnesota ;  their  Discoverv, 
Development,  Geologv,  Origin, yualit'es,  and  com¬ 
parison  with  those  of  other  iron  districts.  8  vo.. 
430  pp.,  43  plates  and  a  colored  geological  map  of 
the  iron  district,  1891  (with  H.  A'.  Winchell  ). 

As  managing  editor  of  the  American  Geologist 
he  has  contributed  numerous  editorials  and  re¬ 
views,  which,  however,  are  published  anonymously. 

The  nineteenth  annual  report  of  the  Geological 
Surve}’  is  now  in  press,  and  the  twentieth  is  being 
written.  He  is  also  engaged  on  vol.  iii  of  the  final 
re])ort  of  the  Surver-. 

.\r  GS  BPRG  S  EM  I N  A  K  A' . 

The  Coi'iiorate  name  of  this  institu¬ 
tion  is :  The  Norwej^ian  Danish  h'van- 
gelieal  Lutheran  Augsburg  Seniinar\'. 

Its  first  origin  maA'  he  traced  back  to 
doctrinal  differences  amongst  the  Nor- 
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wegian  Lutherans  who  immigrated  to 
this  eountry.  They  had  split  in  three 
separate  bodies,  none  of  them  having  a 
theological  institution  of  their  own. 
One  fraction  did  not  believe  in  scientific 
education  of  preachers ;  the  other  had 
joined  the  Gernian  Missouri  Synod,  and 
had  their  ministers  educated  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  The  third  fraction  had 
united  with  the  Swedes,  and  organized 
a  church  body  called  the  Augustana 
Synod,  in  which,  however,  the  Swedes 
were  far  supeidor  in  numbers.  They  had 
founded  a  Theological  Seminary  in  Pax¬ 
ton,  Ills.  In  1860,  the  Norwegians  of 
this  Synod  had,  in  order  to  assert  their 
nationality,  called  Rev.  A.  Weenaas  from 
Norway,  to  be  their  Theological  Pro¬ 
fessor  and  representative,  as  it  were,  at 
Paxton.  He  became  very  soon  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  the  whole  joint  arrangement, 
and  shortly  conceived  the  idea  of  build¬ 
ing  up  a  separate  Theological  institu¬ 
tion  for  the  Norwegian  Lutherans. 

Without  money  or  even  assurance  of 
support,  he  started,  with  some  devoted 
pupils,  a  temporary  school  in  Marshall, 
Dane  Co.,  Wis.  That  was  the  beginning 
of  Augsburg  Seminary.  The  severance 
from  the  Swedish  Augustana  Synod  and 
school  followed  as  a  matter  of  course. 
A  number  of  ministers  and  churches, 
however,  were  not  satisfied  wdth  the 
new  order  of  things,  and  the  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  broke  oiit  in  open  revolt,  when  Pro¬ 
fessor  Weenaas  and  his  closest  followers 
united  with  some  seceders  from  the  Mis¬ 
souri  branch  of  the  Norwegian  Luther¬ 
ans,  and  organized  a  new  church  society, 
“  The  Conference  of  the  Norwegian  Da¬ 
nish  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of 
America;”  afterwards,  however,  briefl\^ 
known  as  “The  Conference.”  They  then 
left  Professor  Weenaas  entirely,  organ¬ 
ized  a  “  Norwegian  Augustana  Synod,” 
and  having  elected  a  Board  of  Trustees, 
they  drove  Professor  Weenaas  and  his 


pupils  out  of  the  school  buildings  in 
Marshall. 

From  then  on  Professor  Weenaas’ 
school  carried  on  an  utterly  precarious 
existence.  The  little  rickety  hall  they 
had  rented  was  almost  uninhabitable 
dui'ing  the  winter  months  ;  the  free  con¬ 
tributions  from  churches  —  the  only 
source  of  revenue  on  which  Professor 
Weenaas  had  to  rely  —  grew  utterly 
scarce,  and  at  times  both  he  and  the 
pupils  were  literally  on  the  point  of 
starvation.  Thus  Augsburg  Seminar}’- 
was  born  and  baptized  in  tribulations. 

The  stay  at  Marshall  was  now,  how¬ 
ever,  only  a  C[uestion  of  time ;  there  was 
no  alternative  left  for  Professor  Weenaas 
but  to  move  or  give  up. 

As  early  as  1870,  at  a  convention  at 
Madison,  Wis.,  a  committee  had  been 
appointed  to  select  a  permanent  location 
for  Augsburg  Seminary,  and  through  the 
foresight  and  energy  of  Rev.  O.  Paulsen, 
at  the  time  pastor  at  Minneapolis,  now 
of  Blanchard ville,  Wis.,  determined  on 
Minneapolis.  Rev.  Paulsen  had  secured 
some  lots  in  the  Southern  part  of  the 
Town,  obtained  from  citizens  some  sub¬ 
scriptions  in  lumber  and  money,  and 
with  $50  cash — boi'rowed  from  a  ser¬ 
vant  girl — he  started  with  a  couple  of 
carpenters  the  building  of  a  two-story, 
40  X  50,  brick  veneered  frame  biiilding, 
the  attic  of  which,  throvigh  the  primi¬ 
tiveness  and  elasticity  of  the  architec¬ 
tural  principles  applied,  w^ls,  in  the 
course  of  construction,  expanded  into  a 
third  story.  This  structure  forms  now 
one  of  the  wings  of  the  present  Semi¬ 
nary  building  proper.  It  was  at  the 
time  intended  to  comprise  family  apart¬ 
ments  for  Professor  Weenaas ;  dormi¬ 
tories  for  the  students — at  that  time  in 
all  18 — class-rooms,  kitchen  and  dining 
hall. 

Meanwhile,  Rev.  Paulsen  had  the  in¬ 
stitution  incorporated,  and  may  of  right 
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be  called  the  founder  of  the  now  success- 
fid  Augsburg  Seminar^'.  He  received, 
however,  but  little  encouragement  from 
outside  the  City. 

In  1872,  when  the  building  was  com¬ 
pleted  and  Professor  Weenaas  with  his 
pupils  moved  in,  there  was  an  indebted¬ 
ness  on  the  institution  of  considerably 
over  $5,000 ;  the  cost  of  the  building 
had  been  about  $9,000,  of  which 
churches  and  individuals  outside  of 
Minneapolis  had  contidbuted  an  amount 
not  exceeding  $500. 

In  1873,  Sven  Oftedal  accepted  of  a 
call  as  Theological  Professor  at  Augs¬ 
burg  Seminary.  He  was  a  graduate 
from  the  University  of  Norwa}^  and  had 
passed  several  years  in  travels  and 
studies  in  other  European  countries. 
He  was  singularly  well’  fitted  for  this 
country  and  the  position,  being  thorough 
going  American  in  all  his  views.  His 
ambition  was  to  draw  the  churches  of 
his  countrymen  out  of  the  sterile  doc¬ 
trinal  controversies  in  which  the  clergy 
were  one  sidedly  all  powerful — to  confine 
the  doctrines  to  the  simple  and  acknow¬ 
ledged  truths  of  the  catechism,  thereby 
enabling  the  lay  element  of  the  churches 
to  control  themselves  the  purity  of  doc¬ 
trine,  and  finally  turn  their  energies  to 
more  practical  Christian  work  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  building  up  of  an  institu¬ 
tion  to  educate  ministers  in  accordance 
with  these  views. 

After  looking  over  the  ground  for  a 
3"ear,  and  having  familiarized  himself 
with  persons  and  things,  he  caused  in 
1874,  the  present  Seminary  building  to 
be  erected,  together  with  a  tenement 
house  for  three  professors.  Simultane¬ 
ously  were  called  from  Norway  two 
additional  Theological  Professors,  his 
friends,  George  Sverdrup  and  S.  R.  Gun- 
nersen,  both  exceptionally  able  and 
learned  men,  actuated  by  the  same  mo¬ 


tives  and  holding  the  same  free  church 
views  as  Professor  Oftedal. 

With  no  funds,  no  endowments,  little 
sympathy  or  understanding  amongst 
the  people,  few  pupils,  niauA'  poor  ones 
at  that,  it  was  indeed  an  uphill  work  to 
build  up  the  institution,  take  financially 
care  of  buildings  already  heavily  encum¬ 
bered,  and  pay  the  salary  of  four  Theo¬ 
logical  Professors.  It  takes  time  to 
enlist  the  sympathy  of  the  public  in  a 
new  move,  jDarticularly  when  it  involves 
expenses.  The  Professors  had  to  work 
ven*'  hard,  and  had  to  content  them¬ 
selves  with  partial  and  very  irregular 
payment  of  their  salary.  Professor 
Weenaas  soon  grew  discontented  and 
tired;  he  resigned,  and  returned  to  Nor¬ 
way"  in  1876.  Internal  discussions  both 
in  the  Faculty  and  out  of  it,  made  mat¬ 
ters  still  worse.  An  incompetent  and 
undesirable  Professor  had  been  elected 
in  Professor  Weenaas’  place. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  became  every  j^ear  more  entangled, 
and  its  indebtedness  had  in  1877, 
reached  $16,000.  The  churches  that 
never  had  evinced  any  great  substantial 
zeal  for  the  school  grew  more  and  more 
indifferent ;  the  school  as  well  as  the 
societ3',  threatened  to  split  up  in  parties 
and  go  under. 

Something  had  to  be  done  this  ^-ear ; 
1877  is,  therefore,  the  great  turning 
point  in  the  histor\"  of  Augsburg  Semi- 
nary.  A  large  and  enthusiastic  conven¬ 
tion  in  Wilmar,  consisting  of  one-third 
ministers  and  two-thirds  la3'  delegates 
from  the  churches,  connected  with  the 
Seminar3',  took  the  matter  in  their 
hands.  It  was  a  remarkable  assembh-; 
determined  Norsemen  and  earnest  Chris¬ 
tian  farmers,  the  large  majorit3'  of  them. 
Apparenth',  irreconcilable  discussions 
and  an  unsurmountable  debt  stared 
them  in  the  e3'es.  All  around,  the  fields 
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were  in  June  dark  with  the  ravages  of 
grasshoppers,  that  had  at  the  time  in¬ 
fested  the  entire  Northwest,  the  main  sup¬ 
port  of  the  sehool.  But  nothing  deterred 
them  from  taking  the  steps  that  seemed 
necessary  to  save  both  Seminar^^  and 
society.  After  long  and  earnest  debates, 
sometimes  prolonged  until  after  mid¬ 
night,  the  convention  discharged  the 
last  appointed  Professor,  and  resolved 
to  raise  $16,000  cash,  on  condition  that 
if  it  was  not  all  paid  in  before  January 
1,  1878,  the  whole  amount  collected 
should  be  returned  to  the  contributors. 
It  was  live  or  die.  Professor  Oftedal 
was  appointed  Chairman  of  a  Commit¬ 
tee  to  collect  this  money,  with  authority 
to  select  the  Committee. 

He  went  about  the  work  in  dead 
earnest.  He  first  started  a  paper  for 
the  purpose,  and  printed  it  in  10,000 
copies.  Through  this  instrumentalit3", 
chiefl}^  and  with  very  little  traveling,  he 
organized  Committees  in  eveiw  Church, 
gave  them  detailed  instructions,  and 
wrought  up  in  two  or  three  months 
an  enthusiasm  hitherto  absolutely  un¬ 
known  amongst  a  cool-headed,  conser¬ 
vative  people  like  the  Norwegians.  The 
results  followed.  From  the  beginning 
of  October,  most  of  the  Committees 
were  read3"  work,  and  in  three 
months  the  whole  amount,  $16,000, 
and  some  to  spare,  was  subscribed. 

In  three  weeks,  from  the  1st  to  the 
21st  of  Januar3%  1878,  after  having 
given  order  to  send  in  the  amounts  sub¬ 
scribed,  Professor  Oftedal  received  cash 
$18,000,  contributed  by  over  30,000 
individuals. 

The  school  was  saved,  and  more; 
from  now  on  Augsburg  Semin ar3^  was 
not  the  concern  of  some  ministers  or  of 
a  clique,  but — as  of  right  it  ought  to  be — 
the  School  of  the  Churches,  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  The  farmers  got  the  habit  of  call¬ 
ing  it  “Our  School.” 


What  this  meant  for  the  future  of  the 
Seminary,  the  histor3"of  the  last  fourteen 
3^ears  has  proved.  There  were  stirnggles 
afterwards,  but  they  have  been  those  of 
progress  ;  the  question  has  always  been  : 
“How  large  a  step  forward  shall  be 
made  each  time.”  But  always,  onward. 
The  financial  condition  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  has  been  constanth^  improving. 
An  endowment  fund  has  been  collected 
of  $50,000,  in  the  same  way  as  the  debt 
was  paid,  by  small  free  contributions — 
ver3"  few  individual  gifts  reaching  the 
amount  of  $100.  New  buildings  have 
been  erected,  a  dormitarv  building  and 
a  professor’s  residence,  together  costing- 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $12,000. 

Almost  an  entire  block  of  land  has 
been  acquired,  partly  by  purchase,  parth' 
by  the  substantial  aid  of  some.few  pub¬ 
lic  spirited  citizens  of  Minneapolis.  Able 
professors,  educated  b3'  the  institution 
itself,  have  been  secured  for  the  Elemen- 
tar3"  and  Collegiate  Depai'tments,  and 
the  number  of  pupils  have  been  time  and 
again  doubled. 

The  opponents  of  the  institution  have 
gradualh'  dwindled  away  into  insignifi¬ 
cance.  Nothing  succeeds  like  success, 
and  the  plain  democratic  principles  of 
Augsburg  Seminary  have  constant^ 
gained  ground,  not  only  in  the  “  Confer¬ 
ence,”  but  also  outside,  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent,  that  in  1890,  three  separate  Nor¬ 
wegian  Lutheran  Synods  of  the  North¬ 
west  have  formed  a  union  around  Augs¬ 
burg  Seminar3^  as  their  centre. 

But  while  the  success  of  Augsburg 
Seminary  in  simplifying  doctrines  and 
church  policy  has  been  felt  through  the 
whole  Northwest,  its  influences  in  other 
spheres  amongst  the  Norwegian  Luth¬ 
erans  has  hardl3^  been  less  marked.  It 
has  become  the  avowed  advocate  of 
the  common  school  system  of  America 
against  influences  in  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion  coming  from  the  German  Lutherans 
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of  the  Missouri  S3'nod.  The  cause  of 
temperance  and  prohibition  has,  through 
the  professors  and  students  of  the  Augs¬ 
burg  Setninarj’,  got  a  foothold  in  the 
Northwest,  that  already-  has  shown  its 
effect  in  the  two  Dakotas.  From  Augs- 
burgh  Seminary  go  abroad  influences 
that  foster  and  strengthen  the  convic¬ 
tion,  not  only  that  Lutheranism  has  to 
pla^'  an  important  part  in  the  religious 
development  of  the  Northwest,  but  that 
the  Scandinavians  in  thoroughU'  becom¬ 
ing  Americanized,  also  have  to  carrj' 
with  them  into  the  new  American  people 
in  process  of  development,'  the  best  fea¬ 
tures  of  Norse  national  character. 

Augsburg  Seminary  consists  of  the 
following  three  departments : 

1.  Elemental'}',  two  years;  partly 
preparatory'  for  the  colleges  ;  jiartly'  nor¬ 
mal,  enabling  the  pupils  to  take  first 
and  second  grade  certificates  as  com¬ 
mon  school  teachers. 

2.  Collegiate  or  Greek  Department; 
Greek  taking  the  lead  instead  of  Latin. 
The  course  here  is  four  years,  at  the  end 
of  which,  after  due  examination,  the 
pupils  are  graduated  as  B.  A. 

3.  Theological,  giving  a  course  of 
three  y'ears. 

The  entire  regular  curriculum  at 
Augsburg  Seminary  comprises  conse¬ 
quently'  nine  years. 

The  terms  run  from  September  15th 
to  June  7th  for  the  Theological  course; 
from  October  1st  to  May  7th,  for  the 
College.  All  pupils  have  to  attend  the 
whole  term. 

Augsburg  Seminary  is  a  boarding 
school,  and  the  boarding  department  is 
a  peculiar  and  most  important  feature 
in  its  make-up.  The  boarding  club  is 
namely'  organized  and  managed  by  the 
students  themselves.  They  elect  their 
own  manager  and  treasurer,  pay'  in  at 
the  beginning  and  in  the  middle  of  every' 
term  a  certain  amount  cash,  and  buv 


everything  wholesale ;  the  Seminary'  fur¬ 
nishes  them  only  stoves  and  dining-room 
furniture.  The  consequence  is,  that  they' 
have  a  healthy  and  substantial  board 
for  about  $1.50  a  week,  and  many'  a 
y'oung  man  is  thereby'  enabled  to  get  an 
education  who  otherwise  could  not. 
Intellectually',  however,  this  boarding 
arrangement  is  perhaps  of  still  greater 
benefit  to  the  students.  When  the  club 
meets  for  discussion,  no  member  is  ajit 
to  be  absent ;  for  the  debates  there  ap¬ 
peal  immediately  to  his  purse,  and  when 
questions  come  up  of  a  new  assessmen  t 
for  improving  the  board,  or  of  reti'ench- 
ment  and  closer  economy'  towards  the 
end  of  the  term,  there  will  be  a  vigor 
and  earnestness  in  his  arguments,  that 
are  usually  sadly'  lacking  in  the  ordin¬ 
ary  formal  discussions  of  a  debating 
club. 

In  other  respects  Augsburg  Seminary 
does  not  differ  materially'  from  other 
American  institutions  of  similar  kind. 
A  majority'  of  the  Norwegian  Churches 
in  America,  howev'er,  demanding  preach¬ 
ing  in  their  own  langixage,  necessitates 
yet  the  use  of  both  languages,  English 
and  Norwegian,  on  equal  terms  through¬ 
out  the  entire  curriculum.  While  this 
may  have  certain  advantages,  it  makes 
the  institution  more  complicated  than  if 
it  all  could  be  communicated  in  one  lan¬ 
guage,  which  eventually'  will  be  the  case. 

The  last  years  have  been  a  ]3eriod  of 
unqualified  progress  and  prosperity'  for 
Augsburg  Seminary'.  There  are  now 
five  endowed  chairs  of  theology',  with 
five  professors,  five  additional  ])rofessors 
for  the  preparatory  departments. 

The  endowment  fund  has  been  in¬ 
creased  to  $125,000,  and  the  value  of 
the  Seminary'’s  property',  including  a 
large  book  concern,  amounts  to  another 
$125,000. 

In  1891  were  graduated  thirty  one 
ministers  of  the  Gosjxd,  bringing  the 
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total  ntimber  of  graduated  ministers  to 
162.  The  number  of  pupils  the  same 
year  was  188,  a  number  that  at  any 
time  eould  be  doubled  if  the  sehool  was 
not,  as  it  is  now,  strict^  confined  to 
prepare  for  the  ministry. 

In  1871  there  were  connected  with 
the  institution  in  all  sixteen  ministers 
and  thirty  churches.  In  1891,  Augsburg 
Seminary  had  associated  with  itself  268 
ministers,  with  869  churches,  mainly  in 
the  six  Northwestern  States,  Wisconsin, 
Iowa,  Nebraska,  Minnesota,  North  and 
South  Dakota. 

We  have  thus  given  a  full  and  com¬ 
prehensive  sketch  of  this  institution 
from  its  origin,  both  because  its  work, 
and  what  it  has  accomplished,  are  but 
imperfectly  known,  to  a  large  majority 
of  the  citizens  of  Minneapolis,  and  on 
account  of  the  invaluable  moral  influence 
it  is  already  wielding,  not  onl3^  in  Min¬ 
nesota,  but  throughout  the  Northwest, 
an  influence  which  manifestly  must 
rapidly  increase  year  by  year.  The  his- 
toi'y  of  the  Seminary  reads  almost  like  a 
novel;  so  interesting  in  its  origin,  and 
Iw  the  difiiculties  it  has  encountered  and 
surmounted,  before  achieving  final  and 
complete  success. 

The  sketch  shows  a  resolution,  deter¬ 
mination  and  perseverance  of  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  people,  on  behalf  of  their  school, 
unsurpassed  by  anjThing  recorded  of 
our  Puritan  ancestors  of  New  England. 
But  two  men  stand  forth  pre-eminently 
as  leaders  in  the  enterprise — Professor 
Oftedal  and  President  Sverdrup.  The 
latter  was  not  so  closely  connected  with 
the  financial  affairs  of  the  institution, 
but  his  distinguished  name  and  finished 
scholarship,  through  all  these  years, 
have  been  a  tower  of  strength  to  the 
Seminary.  Professor  Oftedal  undertook 
the  herculean  task  of  rescuing  the  insti¬ 
tution  from  almost  hopeless  bankruiDtcy, 
and  placing  it  on  a  solid  financial  foun¬ 


dation.  By  his  indomitable  will  and 
energy,  in  a  comparatively  short  time, 
he  achieved  even  a  greater  success  than 
he  deemed  possible.  Professor  Oftedal 
is  hardly  less  an  American  than  Nor¬ 
wegian,  and  has  repeatedly  been  elected 
as  School  Director,  was  President  of  the 
Board  for  some  years,  and  is  a  Director 
of  the  Librar3"  Board,  and  is  prominent 
in  all  moral  and  reformatory  move¬ 
ments,  tending  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  people. 

LUTHER  SEMINARY. 

The  histor3^  of  Luther  Seminar3'  is  so 
intimately  connected  with  the  history  of 
the  Norwegian  Lutheran  Church,  yea 
even  with  the  histor3"  of  the  Norwegian 
people  of  this  countiw,  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  treat  of  the  first,  without 
to  some  extent  at  least,  to  touch  upon 
the  latter. 

Emigration  to  this  country  from  Nor¬ 
way  commenced  as  eaidy  as  1836.  The 
first  colonists,  after  unspeakable  hard¬ 
ships,  especialW  at  sea,  founded  new 
homes  in  the  vicinit3'  of  Rochester,  New 
York,  and  in  Texas. 

In  1839,  the  Northern  part  of  Illinois 
and  the  Southern  part  of  Wisconsin, 
was  settled  by  Norwegians. 

In  1850,  parts  of  Iowa,  especially  the 
counties  encircling  Decorah,  commenced 
to  be  settled  b3^  Norwegians.  Minne¬ 
sota  somewhat  later. 

A  statistical  table  shows,  that  the 
total  number  of  emigrants  from  both 
Norway  and  Sweden,  in  the  decade  from 
1841-1850,  was  13,903:  from  1851- 
1860, it  increased  to  20,931 ;  from  1861- 
1870,  it  was  117,798;  from  1871-1880, 
it  was  226,488,  and  from  1881-1890,  it 
exceeded  the  half  million  mark,  the  ex¬ 
act  number  being  560,483. 

The  Norwegian  people  is  a  religious 
people.  It  may  be  said  in  justice  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  early  emigrants. 
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being  mostly  peasants,  that  they  did 
not  leave  their  old  homes  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  the  old  Lutheran  faith. 

It  was  a  sturdy,  hard  working,  earn¬ 
est,  pious  class  of  people,  that  left  their 
poor  rugged  home  and  settled  on  the 
fertile  prairies  of  the  Northwest.  As  the 
Greek  colonists  of  olden  times  took  some 
soil  from  their  father-land  or  mother- 
city  along  to  their  new  homes,  symboliz¬ 
ing  their  fidelity  towards  the  religion  of 
their  mother-country,  so  the  pioneers  of 
the  Norwegian  nationalit}"  had  made  up 
their  mind  to  perpetuate  and  build  up 
their  old  dear  Lutheran  Ghurch  in  this 
country.  A  layman  by  the  name  of 
Elling  Eielsen,  had  tried  in  his  peculiar 
way  to  administer  to  the  spiritual  wants 
of  the  emigrants.  But  the  men  who 
commenced  the  organization  of  congre¬ 
gations,  that  later  on  became  an  essen¬ 
tial  element  of  a  lai'ge  church  society, 
were  W.  Dietrichson,  the  first  minister 
from  Norway,  and  C.  L.  Clausen,  a  Dane, 
about  the  year  1844. 

In  1848,  H.  A.  Stub,  the  second  min¬ 
ister  from  Norway  arrived.  Dietrichson 
returned  to  Norway  in  1850,  but  A.  C. 
I’reus,  the  third  minister  from  Norway, 
filled  the  vacancy. 

As  the  constitution  adopted  at  the 
first  attempt  of  organizing  a  larger 
chui'ch  body  or  synod  was  found  to  be 
faidtyin  one  particular  point,  the  organ¬ 
ization  was  formalh'  dissolved  again 
in  1852,  and  a  new  constitution  laid 
before  the  congregations  for  approval 
and  adoption. 

In  the  year  1853,  “Synod  for  the 
Norwegian  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
of  America,”  was  organized  at  Kosh- 
konong,  Wisconsin.  It  numbered  about 
twenty  congregations  and  seven  minis¬ 
ters,  viz:  A.  C.  Preus,  President;  C.  L. 
Clausen,  H.  A.  Stub,  H.  A.  Preus,  G.  F. 
Dietrichson,  N.  Brandt  and  I.  A.Ottesen, 
all  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Clausen, 


the  Dane,  men  who  had  received  a  thor- 
otigh  classical  education  in  Norway,  and 
passed  their  theological  examinations 
at  the  University. 

These  men,  who  had  to  serve  at  least 
twice  as  many  congregations  as  those 
that  originally  formed  the  Synod,  were 
convinced,  that  the  success  of  the  ehui'ch 
to  a  great  extent  depended  upon  a  well 
educated  and  efficient  clerg\".  But  in 
order  to  get  a  well  educated  and  efficient 
clergy,  a  thorough  training  is  required, 
at  least,  as  a  rule. 

Being  so  few,  and  having  their  hands 
full,  they  naturalh^  looked  around  for 
some  other  Lutheran  society,  with  which 
they  might  join  in  establishing  the  neces¬ 
sary^  educational  institutions. 

In  the  year  1857,  it  was  resolved  to 
create  a  Norwegian  Professorship  at  the 
German  Lutheran  Concordia  College,  in 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  the  prospects  were 
held  out,  that  eventually  this  would  de¬ 
velop  into  a  separate  Norwegian  Theo¬ 
logical  institution. 

The  theological  students  consequent¬ 
ly  went  to  St.  Louis — Professor  L.  Lai'- 
sen  serving  as  the  special  Professor  of 
the  Symod.  The  necessary  preparatory^ 
training  had  Tjeen  received  either  at  St. 
Louis,  or  later,  at  the  College  at  Fort 
Wayne,  or  at  the  house  of  some  of  the 
ministers.  In  one  instance,  the  gifted 
and  learned  wife  of  one  of  the  ministers, 
conducted  the  preparatory  training. 
One  of  her  pupils,  certainly',  was  the 
most  learned  college  professor  among 
the  Scandinavians  in  this  country-. 

Blit  the  Civil  War  caused  such  dis¬ 
turbance  in  St.  Louis,  that  the  Synod  in 
1861,  resolved  to  build  its  own  school 
and  locate  it  in  Decorah,  in  the  State  of 
Iowa. 

Rev.  V.  Koren,  of  Washington  Prairie, 
near  Decorah,  another  minister  from 
Norway',  who  in  the  course  of  time,  by' 
his  extraordinary'  ability'  and  consum- 
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mate  leadership,  as  Pi'esident  of  the 
Iowa  District,  as  a  member  of  the 
Church  Council,  in  the  pulpit  and  in  de¬ 
bate,  has  established  a  reputation  as  the 
ablest  among  emigranted  Norwegian 
churchmen  in  this  country,  had  secured 
a  beautiful  ti'act  of  land,  comprising 
thirty-two  acres.  But  there  were  no 
buildings.  The  school,  therefore,  in  the 
year  1861-1862,  found  temporarj^  ac¬ 
commodations  in  the  Half  Way  Creek 
Parsonage,  thirteen  miles  from  La 
Crosse,  Wis.,  the  teachers  being  Profes¬ 
sor  L.  Larsen,  a  minister  from  Norway, 
a  scholar  and  of  great  executive  ability, 
alread}^  tested  in  St.  Louis,  and  F.  A. 
Schmidt,  a  German  by  birth,  educated 
at  the  College  and  Seminary  at  St. 
Louis,  mastering  the  English  language 
as  well  as  the  German. 

In  1862,  the  school  was  removed  to 
Decorah,  and  opened  in  a  building  that 
had  been  bought  by  the  Synod  for  tem- 
porar3"  use.  As  early  as  1861,  a  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  by  the  Synod,  had 
made  out  plans  for  a  large  college  build¬ 
ing,  and  these  had  been  adopted  by  the 
Synod  in  1862.  Preliminary  work  be¬ 
gan  in  the  summer  of  1863.  The  30th 
of  June,  1864,  the  cornerstone  of  Luther 
College  was  laid  with  imposing  cere¬ 
monies. 

Saturday  the  14th  of  October,  1865, 
Luther  College  was  dedicated  in  the 
name  of  the  triune  God  to  its  important 
service  in  the  interest  of  both  church  and 
state.  This  was  the  greatest  event  in 
the  history  of  the  Norwegians  of  this 
country,  and  consequentH"  was  cele¬ 
brated  as  such. 

Of  the  twenty-eight  ministers  and 
professors,  at  that  time  belonging  to  the 
Synod,  nearly  ever3'-  one  was  present,  as 
well  as  large  representative  bodies,  even 
from  far  dista'nt  congregations.  About 
6,000  people  took  part  in  the  dedication. 
The  President  of  the  S3'nod,  Rev.  H.  A. 


Preus,  delivered  the  dedicatory  sermon, 
and  performed  the  dedicatory  act.  Rev. 
V.  Koren  delivered  the  address  of  wel¬ 
come  to  the  representatives  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Missouri  Synod. 

With  surprise  and  admiration,  the 
large  gathering  faced  one  of  the  largest 
buildings  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  that 
time,  an  edifice,  the  cost  of  which  on  the 
da3^  of  its  dedication,  was  $75,000, 
erected  during  the  most  trying  times, 
dtiring  the  Civil  War. 

But  there  was  a  divinely  inspired  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  the  project  both  among  the 
layity  and  the  clergy.  A  presentation 
of  the  difficulties,  under  which  the  build¬ 
ing  committee  labored,  is  given  in  a  re¬ 
port  to  the  Synod  by  Prof.  L.  Larsen, 
the  President  of  the  institution,  who 
better  than  any  one  else  in  the  whole 
Synod,  from  personal  experience,  could 
speak  of  the  struggles  for  existence. 
“  How  seldom  was  there  even  for  a  short 
time  as  much  as  $2,000  to  be  found  in 
the  treasuiw !  On  the  contrary,  it  oftti  mes 
happened,  that  on  a  Saturday  we  did  not 
know  whence  the  $1,000  were  to  come, 
wherewith  the  numerous  laborers  were 
to  be  paid  on  the  following  Monday. 
Nothing  could  then  be  done  but  confide 
the  matter  to  God,  and  beseech  Him, 
that  even  if  He  to  our  well  deserved 
humiliation,  intended  to  put  us  to 
shame.  He  nevertheless  would  preserve 
the  honor  of  His  holy  name,  and  not 
permit  His  own  cause,  for  which  we 
were  laboring,  to  become  an  object  of 
derision.  And  the  Lord  always  provid¬ 
ed  in  due  season.  We  were  always  able 
to  satisf3'  the  demand  made  upon  us.” 

From  the  time  the  school  moved  into 
new  quarters,  it  has  had  a  steady  and 
healthy  growth,  both  intrinsically  and 
numerically. 

Among  the  Professors  of  Luther  Col¬ 
lege,  we  may  mention  besides  the  vener¬ 
able  President,  L.  Larsen,  who  has  been 
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a  tower  of  strength  his  executive 
ability,  J.  I).  Jacobsen,  capable  of  teach¬ 
ing  all  the  branches  compi'ised  in  a  col¬ 
lege  course;  G.  Landmark,  a  noted  Phil¬ 
ologist  from  Norway;  A.  Seipel,  at  pres¬ 
ent  Professor  of  Semitic  languages  at 
the  University  of  Christiania;  K.  Bergh, 
a  master  of  the  English  language,  who 
died  in  the  prime  of  manhood  ;  O.  Breda, 
at  present  filling  the  chair  of  Pi'ofessor 
of  Scandinavian  languages  and  Latin, 
at  our  own  University;  Th.  Bothne, 
recognized  as  an  authoi'ity  in  the  Scan¬ 
dinavian  languages  and  literature;  L. 
Reque,a  son  of  his  Alma  Mater,  a  gradu¬ 
ate  from  the  Law  Department  of  his 
State,  a  scholar  and  a  finished  orator; 
G.  Bothne,  a  graduate  from  Luther  Col¬ 
lege,  the  Northwestern  University  and 
John  Hopkins,  especially  gifted  as  a 
teacher.  The  representative  Protestant 
religious  paper  of  this  country,  The  In¬ 
dependent,  of  New  York,  speaks  of  Lu¬ 
ther  College  as  “celebrated  for  the  con¬ 
scientious  thoroughness  of  its  fine  work, 
and  the  great  number  of  fine  scholars  it 
has  turned  out.”  It  says  that  “  Luther 
College  has  been  the  conservative  centre 
of  learning,”  and  that  “Decorah  gradu¬ 
ates  are  now  filling  important  chairs  in 
most  of  the  leading  Colleges  and  Uni¬ 
versities  in  the  country.”  Luther  Col¬ 
lege,  having  sent  so  many  of  its  gradu¬ 
ates  to  John  Hopkins  University,  has, 
from  the  President  of  this  most  thor¬ 
ough  scientific  institution,  received  the 
flattering  testimony  of  being  “one  of 
the  Colleges  of  the  countr^^” 

Among  the  graduates  from  Luther 
College  may  be  mentioned  the  two  Pro¬ 
fessors  of  Luther  Seminary,  who  nearly 
from  the  start  have  been  connected  with 
it,  and  made  it  the  most  solid  and  thor¬ 
ough  theological  institution  among  the 
Norwegians,  viz :  H.  G.  Stub  and  J. 
Ylvisaker. 

Further,  R.  B.  Andersen,  for  years  Pro¬ 


fessor  at  the  State  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  lately  U.  S.  Minister  to  Denmark,  a 
man  of  great  fame;  N.  P.  Haugen,  Mem¬ 
ber  of  Congress  from  Wisconsin ;  L. 
Hektoen,  Dean  of  the  Medical  I' acuity 
of  the  State  Universit}'  of  Iowa;  Mr.  (). 
Kalheim  and  O.  P.  Stromme,  two  exceed¬ 
ingly  able  men  as  journalists,  editors  of 
influential  papers  published  in  Chicago, 
are  gi'aduates  from  Luther  College. 

The  chief  object  of  Luther  College 
has  been  to  teach  the  disciplines  of  lib¬ 
eral  knowledge  to  young  men,  who  in¬ 
tend  later  to  take  up  the  study  of  the¬ 
ology,  but  secondly,  to  afford  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  a  liberal  education  to  any 
youth  desiring  to  avail  himself  of  the 
same.  The  yearly  attendance  has  been 
about  two  hundred  (only  boys),  and  the 
total  number  of  students,  that  have  at¬ 
tended  the  College,  1,503. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  majority 
of  the  graduates  from  Luther  College 
went  to  Concordia  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary,  St.  Louis,  to  study  theology.  The 
S^’iiod  had  its  representative  professor 
at  that  institution,  in  the  person  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  F.  A.  Schmidt.  Other  young  men, 
who  withoitt  a  six  year’s  college  train¬ 
ing,  were  regarded  as  qualified  for  pur¬ 
suing  the  study  of  theology,  went  to  the 
German  Lutheran  Seminary  at  Spring- 
field,  Illinois,  where  the  S\'nod  also  was 
represented  by  a  Professor,  viz :  (). 

Asperheim. 

Luther  College  had  as  stated  devel¬ 
oped  into  a  first  class  college.  The  orig¬ 
inal  idea  of  making  it  a  Theological 
Seminary,  was  given  itj).  A  combina¬ 
tion  of  a  pre])aratory  dei)artment,  a  col¬ 
lege  and  a  Theological  Seminary,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  approved  beneficial  moral 
and  religious  influence,  which  the  Semi¬ 
nary  might  exert  on  the  College,  was  not 
favored  in  the  Synod.  The  general  senti¬ 
ment  was  in  favor  of  leaving  ever}' insti¬ 
tution  of  a  si^ecific  character  and  with  a 
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specific  aim,  within  its  own  sphere,  and 
under  its  own  specific  management.  In 
the  Synod  they  very  properly  reasoned 
thus :  A  college  must,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  have  a  broader  basis  and  a  more 
cosmopolitan  character,  than  a  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary.  A  combination,  it 
was  thought,  would  cripple  the  college, 
and  reduce  the  standard  of  a  true,  thor¬ 
ough  college,  to  the  level  of  an  academy 
or  high  school.  The  results  of  this 
amalgamation  system  of  throwing  a 
preparatory  department,  a  college  and  a 
Theological  Seminary  together,  had  cer¬ 
tainly  not  proved  to  be  a  success  among 
other  Norwegian  church  bodies.  The 
experiment  had  deprived  the  so-called 
colleges  of  the  right  to  be  named  among 
the  colleges  and  the  seminaries,  of  the 
idght  to  be  classed  among  the  thorough 
scientific  theological  schools.  A  semi¬ 
nary  with  its  theological  professors,  can 
not  possiblj^  do  its  own  work  and  the 
work  of  a  college  at  the  same  time. 
The  solid  foundation  for  a  solid  and 
thorough  theological  study  must  be  had 
at  a  college  having  its  own  professors, 
who  can  give  all  their  time  to  the  studies 
and  sciences  required  in  a  college  course 
proper.  These  considerations  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  so-called  practical 
depai'tment  of  the  Theological  Seminary 
at  Madison,  Wis. 

In  1876,  the  Synod  bought  a  valuable 
property,  said  to  have  cost  $50,000, 
within  the  city’s  limits,  on  the  beautiful 
shores  of  Lake  Monona,  for  about 
$20,000,  and  there  opened  its  theologi¬ 
cal  school  with  two  Professors,  viz  :  F. 
A.  Schmidt  and  0.  Asperheim.  In  1878, 
the  theological  department,  which  had 
been  in  St.  Louis,  was  also  moved  to  the 
same  place,  and  Rev.  H.  G.  Stub,  the 
young  pastor  of  the  Church  of  Our 
Saviour,  of  this  city,  called  as  professor. 
He  had  studied  four  years  in  Norway, 
graduated  from  Luther  College,  De¬ 


corah,  three  years  later  from  the  Ger¬ 
man  College,  Fort  Wayne,  and  three 
years  later  from  the  Seminary  at  St. 
Louis,  passing  all  his  examinations  with 
honor. 

In  1879,  Rev.  Joh.  Ylvisaker,  pastor 
of  a  large  congregation  in  Goodhue  Co., 
Minn.,  was  called  as  their  professor,  and 
accepted.  He  is  a  graduate  from  Luther 
College  and  Concordia  Seminary,  St. 
Louis,  an  able  theologian,  and  has 
proved  himself  in  possession  of  distin¬ 
guished  qualifications  as  a  teacher. 

This  same  year  H.  H.  Stub  was  elect¬ 
ed  President  of  the  institution,  and 
forty-one  theological  students  enrolled. 
The  outlooks  were  certainly  bright, 
Luther  College  was  flourishing  as  never 
before.  In  1872,  the  South  wing,  at  an 
expense  of  $^5,000  being  added,  bring¬ 
ing  the  extreme  length  of  the  building 
up  to  172  feet.  At  Northfleld,  Minne¬ 
sota,  the  St.  Olofs  school,  a  large 
academy  at  that  time,  had  been  built  at 
an  expense  of  nearly  $25,000. 

But  at  this  very  time  of  prospei'ity, 
a  doctrinal  controversy  without  just 
cause,  was  thrust  upon  the  Synod  by 
one  of  its  Theological  Professors,  and  a 
civil  war  ensued,  that  thi'eatened  to 
undermine  the  organization  with  its  in¬ 
stitutions  of  theological  and  general 
learning.  From  1880  to  1887,  a  new 
seven  years’  war  raged,  and  these  seven 
years  could  not  but  cripple  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Seminary.  In  1881,  Profes¬ 
sor  Stub  and  Ylvisaker  got  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  for  a  year.  They  went  to  Chris¬ 
tiana,  and  afterwards  to  Leipsic,  Ger¬ 
many,  taking  up  special  studies  in  the 
interest  of  their  future  work  at  the  Semi¬ 
nary.  Their  places  were  temporaidly 
filled  by  Rev.  K.  Bjorgo  and  T.  A.  Torg- 
ersen.  Besides  this  the  present  location 
was  not  the  most  desirable,  Minnesota 
having  become  the  stronghold  and  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  Norwegian  people. 
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At  a  meeting  at  Stoughton,  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  in  1887,  it  was  resolved  to  sell  the 
property  in  Madison,  and  move  the 
Seminary  to  one  of  the  Twin  Cities,  as 
the  very  heart  of  the  Norwegian  popii- 
lation,  the  Synod  having  in  Minneapolis 
alone  three  eongregations  and  three 
ministers,  and  in  St.  Paul  a  veiw  large 
eongregation.  Several  offers  of  site 
were  reeeived  from  St.  Paul  and  La 
Crosse,  but  finally  the  present  site  at 
Robbinsdale,  aliout  five  miles  from  the 
centre  of  Minneapolis,  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  cit\'’s  limits,  on  the  Great  Nor¬ 
thern  Road,  was  accepted.  -  Mr.  A.  B. 
Robbins  of  Alinneapolis,  now  residing 
at  Robbinsdale,  donating  five  aeres  of 
land  and  $1,000  in  eash,  Air.  A.  Parker, 
two  and  a  half  aeres,  and  Mr.  Bi-imhall, 
two  and  a  half  acres,  making  ten  acres 
in  all.  The  preparations  for  building 
eommenced  this  same  year. 

The  faculty  and  old  students  left 
Aladison,  rented  temporary  accommo¬ 
dations  in  Alinneapolis,  and  opened  with 
about  thirty  students.  A  new  Profes¬ 
sor,  Rev.  I.  B.  Frich,  a  minister  from 
NorwaA',  and  a  man  of  mueh  experience, 
for  fifteen  \’ears  President  of  the  Eastern 
district,  was  added  to  the  faculty.  At 
the  fii'st  meeting  of  the  faeulty  and 
church  council  in  Minneapolis,  1888, 
Professor  H.  G.  Stub,  who  for  nine  years 
had  served  as  President,  besides  the 
regular  work  as  Professor  of  some  of 
the  ehief  departments,  resigned  as  such, 
nominating  Professor  Frich  as  his  suc¬ 
cessor. 

The  15th  of  Julj'  of  1888,  the  eorner 
stone  of  Luther  Seminary  was  laid  b\’ 
President  H.  A.  Preus,  the  English  ad¬ 
dress  being  delivered  b}"  Professor  H.  G. 
Stub. 

The  Synod  certainlv  had  much  on  its 
hands.  The  erection  of  the  Seminar3’, 
the  erection  of  a  normal  school  at  Sioux 
Falls,  South  Dakota,  and  during  the 
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time  of  disintegration  and  dismaj’,  the 
bell  of  Luther  College  for  the  last  time 
sent  out  its  plaintive  call  for  help,  while 
the  walls  crumbled  down  in  the  fiery 
embrace  of  flames.  The  19th  of  May, 
1 889,  Luther  College,  the  hope  of  Luther 
Seminarv',  the  fountain  head  of  its  sup- 
ph'  of  students  was  laid  in  ruins. 

But  the  fire  of  olden  times  was  re- 
kitidled.  A  time  of  activit\^,'  of  energy, 
of  enthusiasm  and  saerifices  commenced, 
that  ealled  to  mind  the  history  of  the 
S\nod  during  the  erection  of  the  first 
Luther  College. 

Sunday,  the  8th  of  September,  1889, 
Luther  Seminary  was  solemnly  dedi¬ 
cated.  About  5,000  people  were  present. 
The  festivities  opened  with  an  address 
by  Professor  Fi'ieh.  The  address  in 
English  was  delivered  Iw  Prof.  H.  G. 
Stub.  The  dedicatory  sermon  was 
preaehed  by  Pre.sident  Koren.  The  dedi¬ 
catory  act  was  performed  by  President 
Preus,  and  the  closing  address  made  by 
Professor  Advisaker.  After  the  dedica¬ 
tion  of  the  Seminaiw,  a  number  of  ad¬ 
dresses  were  delivered  in  the  afternoon  Ijy 
prominent  sueh  men  as  Pi'csident  Cyrus 
Northrup  of  the  State  Univei'sity',  Pro¬ 
fessor  McLean  of  the  State  University, 
Ex-Governor  AlcGill,  Prof.  L.  Larsen, 
the  venerable  President  of  Luther  Col¬ 
lege,  Prof.  A.  Alikkelesen,  Pi'incipal  of  the 
Normal  School  at  Sioux  P'alls.  The 
Seminary  structure  is  modern  Gothic,  6-1 
xl32feet,  with  quite  a  tower.  The  main 
entrance  through  the  front  centre  tower 
is  augmented  by^  two  sides  and  two  rear 
entrances.  The  whole  building  is  well 
supplied  with  halls,  mats  on  the  first 
floor  running  through  the  building  and 
also  through  the  wings  on  each  end. 

In  the  high  basement  is  the  apparatus 
for  heating  the  entire  building  with  steam 
by'  direet  and  indirect  system.  This  fea¬ 
ture  alone  cost  $5,000  and  is  most  com¬ 
plete,  as  well  as  the  system  of  ventilation 
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including  all  rooms.  Besides  there  are  a 
number  of  coal  and  store  rooms.  In  the 
northern  wing  of  the  basement  is  the 
large  dining  hall  and  kitehen. 

The  main  floor  contains  a  large  lee- 
ture  room  and  offices  and  appartments 
for  the  President,  the  librar3"  and  some 
study  rooms.  On  the  second  floor  in  the 
centre  of  the  main  building  is  the  large 
hall  38x50  and  designed  to  seat  400. 
The  eeiling  is  high  with  deep  cove  and 
the  room  is  lighted  by  high  windows  in 
front  and  rear.  The  remainder  of  the 
floor  and  the  attic  floor  of  the  wings  are 
devided  into  study  rooms  and  sleeping 
departments. 

The  building  is  calculated  to  aecom- 
modate  about  700  students  besides  the 
apartments  of  the  President. 

The  value  of  the  property  is  about 
$60,000.  All  the  students  live  in  the 
Seminary  and  have  their  own  boarding 
elub.  As  the  congregations  send  in  con¬ 
tributions  quite  liberally,  the  board  is 
very  cheap,  from  $1.50  to  $2.00  a  week. 
The  lodging  is  free  as  well  as  the  instruc¬ 
tion. 

The  attendance  has  been  about  45 
theological  students,  all  that  possiblj' 
could  be  taken  in,  as  one  of  the  proles- 
soi's,  besides  the  President,  resides  in  the 
building. 

The  faculty  consists  of  Prof.  I.  B. 
Frich,  President,  occupying  the  chair  of 
Homoletics,  Church  Histor\^  and  Pastor¬ 
ate. 

H.  G.  Stub  occupying  the  chair  of 
Dogmatics,  Old  Testament  Exegesis  and 
Introduction  and  Theological  Encyclo¬ 
pedia. 

Joh.  Ylvisaker  occupying  the  chair  of 
New  Testament  Exegesis  and  Introduc¬ 
tion  and  Hermeneutics. 

Rev.  Joh.  Halvorsen,  a  gifted  j^oung 
pastor,  assistant  professor,  giving  lec¬ 
tures  on  English  Homoletics  and  the 
Symbolical  books  of  the  Lutheran  church . 


A  course  of  lectures  on  different  topics 
have  been  given  by  Rev.  O.  T.  Vangsnes 
of  the  church  of  Our  Saviour  and  W. 
Peterson  of  St.  Paul  and  by  Professors 
of  the  State  Universit\’ :  by  Professor 
McLean  a  series  on  English  literature; 
by  Professor  Breda  a  series  on  Scandina¬ 
vian  literature;  by  Dr.  Thams  on 
hygiene. 

Voice  culture,  so  necessary  for  minis¬ 
ters  as  public  speakers,  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  a  skillful  specialist,  the  noted 
vocal  teacher,  Mrs .  V alborg  Ho vind  Stub . 

The  course  at  Luther  Seminarj'  com¬ 
prises  three  3^ears’  study. 

In  the  fall  of  1889  the  Normal  School 
at  Sioux  Falls  was  dedicated.  In  the 
fall  of  1890  the  corner  stone  of  the  large 
Academj'  at  Albert  Lea  was  laid.  And 
the  14th  of  October,  1890,  the  dedication 
of  the  second  Luther  College  took  place. 
Built  on  the  ruins  of  the  old,  but  in  a 
grander  and  more  imposing  st\de,  ec[uip- 
ped  with  all  modern  improvements,  the 
new  Luther  College  points  backwark 
giving  testimony  of  the  endurance  and 
sacrifices  of  the  Norwegian  people  in  be¬ 
half  of  education.  But  it  also  points 
forward,  inaugurating  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  itself  and  promising  thegreat- 
est  results  in  the  interests  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  as  well  as  our  country  at  large. 

The  4th  of  October,  1891,  the  corner 
stone  of  the  Pacific  LxitheranUniversitv, 
near  Tacoma,  Washington,  was  laid. 
This  institution  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
leading  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  entire 
length  of  the  present  building  is  190  feet 
and  the  expenditures  will  exceed  $100.- 
000.  Rev.  B.  Harstad,  the  President  of 
the  Minnesota  District,  has  been  the 
prime  motor  in  this  great  enterprise. 

The  Norwegian  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Synod,  with  its  7  colleges  and  academies 
besides  its  theological  institution,  has 
certainly  exerted  a  vital  influence  on  the 
intellectual,  moral  and  religious  develop- 
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nient  of  onr  ])eople  in  this  country 
through  its  great  army  of  well  educated 
men  and  women. 

Its  aim  has  been  both  carefully  and 
anxiously'  to  preserve  whatever  is  good 
and  valuable  in  our  own  nationality  and 
also  to  adopt  and  assume  all  that  is  good 
and  excellent  in  the  American  nation,  and 
thus  be  able  to  “contribute  its  share 
towards  enriching  those  elements  that 
shall  constitute  the  best  future  citizen¬ 
ship  of  this  country.’’ 

THE  SOCIETY  OF  FIXE  ARTS. 

None  of  the  public-spirited-  efforts  of 
the  private  citizens  of  Minneapolis  have 
been  more  successfid,  and,  perhaps,  have 
better  deserved  success  than  the  Society 
of  Fine  Arts.  When  the  Societ\'  was  first 
organized  ten  \'ears  ago  now,  it  was  in 
an  unpromising  field.  It  was  a  ston3' 
soil  and  an  uncongenial  one  that  it  had 
to  strike  root  in.  The  Art  Idea  had  not 
been  largely  cultivated  in  Minneapolis 
then.  The  utmost  practice,  constant 
work  and  fidelit\'  to  the  object  which 
thev  had  set  before  themselves  as  their 
goal  were  necessarv"  if  thefounders  of  the 
little  society  coidd  hope  to  attain  success. 
Fortunately"  those  who  inaugurated  the 
movement  were  faithful  woi'kers,  full  of 
pluck  and  of  a  steadfastness  of  purpose 
which  did  not  readilygrow  weary' in  well 
doing.  Thepoorlittleplantmight  easily 
have  been  suffered  to  starve  in  the  wild¬ 
erness.  But  it  was  nursed,  and  tended, 
and  watered,  until  it  has  grown  to-day' 
to  be  a  thing  of  which  the  city' is  justified 
in  being  proud.  In  the  history'  of  the 
development  of  art  in  the  West,  the  work 
that  has  been  done  in  Minneapolis  de¬ 
serves  an  honorable  chapter  beside  the 
story'  of  the  art  societies  of  Chicago,  of 
Milwaukee,  of  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis. 

The  one  man  who,  in  early"  days, 
worked  most  hard  for  the  society',  was 
Frofessor  William  Watts  Folwell,  of  the 


State  University'.  His  desire  wastosuj)- 
plement  and  to  crown  the  noble  public 
school  sy'stem  of  the  city  and  State  by' 
opening  an  institution  for  Art  education. 
Retiring  lately"  from  the  presidency'  of  the 
society',  he  has  been  succeeded  by"  the  Hon . 
T.  R.  Walker,  owner  of  the  most  import¬ 
ant  collection  of  jiaintings  in  the  city. 
His  generosity",  guided  by'  a  strong  love 
of  Art  and  public  spirited  impulses,  has 
tided  the  Society'  over  many  a  difficult 
passage. 

With  these  gentlemen  have  been  asso¬ 
ciated  as  Directors,  a  board  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  most  of  them  being  well 
known  in  Minneapolis,  and  influential, 
who  have  all  worked  unselfishly',  with  no 
hope  of  profit  or  thought  of  credit  to 
themselves,  but  with  the  single  aim  of 
making  the  city'  what  it  is  to-day',  the 
art  centre  of  the  Northwest.  It  is  but 
justice  to  mention  by'  name,  Mr.  John  S. 
Bradstreet,  Mrs'.  Clai'a  H.  Freneh,  Mr. 
William  H.  Hinkle,  Mrs.  Lucile  Hinkle, 
Mr.  R.  B.  Langdon,  Mrs.  Ella  S.  Martin, 
Mrs.  Isabel  C.  Marston,  Mrs.  Grace  M. 
B.  Paine,  Airs.  J.  C.  Crays,  Airs.  Francis 
A.  Pray',  T.  J.  Richardson. 

The  first  public  manifestation  of  their 
interest  and  willingness  to  work  for  the 
diffusion  of  Art  Culture  was  the  holding 
of  a  series  of  loan  exhibitions  of  paint¬ 
ings  and  other  works.  The  exhibition  of 
1882  was  on  a  grand  scale,  and  included 
many'  works  of  excellence  brought  from 
distant  cities.  General  public  attention 
having  been  fortunately'  brought  to  this 
exhibition,  it  was  visited  bv  many'  thous¬ 
ands  of  people,  not  onlv  of  Alinneapolis, 
but  from  near  and  distant  points  in  this 
and  neighboring  States. 

This  exhibition  marked  the  beginning 
of  an  Art  Alovement  which  is  extending 
widely  over  the  Northwest. 

It  was  only'  after  some  years  of  strug¬ 
gling  and  precarious  existence  that  the 
Society'  succeeded  in  establishing  the  Art 
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School  known  as  the  Minneapolis  School 
of  Fine  Arts,  which  was  its  first  ambition 
from  its  inception,  and  which  has  had  a 
remarkable  record  in  the  six  3'ears  of  its 
life.  This  reeord  is  perhaps  best  told  b}^ 
the  following  table  of  the  number  of 
pupils  who  have  been  in  the  various 
classes  in  sueeessive  3’ears.  The  school 
was  opened  in  April,  1886,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  pupils  has  been  as  follows  ; 

First  j-ear .  .  20  piipils 

Second  year .  53  pupils 

Third  year .  58  pupils 

Fourth  year  .  71  pupils 

Fifth  year. . 109  jDupils 

Sixth  year . 134  pupils 

The  seventh  v'ear,  now  commencing, 
opens  with  better  prospeets  and  a  larger 
initial  attendanee  than  any^  year  so  far. 

The  sueeess  of  the  sehool  has  been 
ehiefly'  due  to  the  good  fortune  of  the 
Soeiety  in  seeuring  as  Director  Air.  Doug¬ 
las  Volk,  who  at  the  time  of  his  engage¬ 
ment  b\'  the  Societj'  was  known  through- 
otit  the  East  as  one  of  the  most  talented 
of  the  y'oung  American  painters.  He  was 
for  several  j^ears  a  pupil  of  Gerome  at 
Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  and  exhibited  at 
an  early  age  at  the  Paris  Salon.  Air. 
Volk  is  an  artist  whose  work  will  live 
and  will  always  be  prized.  His  portrait 
and  genre  work  is  admirable,  and  several 
of  his  pieees  hold  places  of  honor  in  the 
best  private  eolleetions  in  this  eountry. 
But  more  than  this ;  having  not  onl\' 
mastered  the  technique  o{  art  thoroughly^ 
himself,  he  has  also  acquired  the  faculH 
of  imparting  his  skill.  A  good  art 
teaeher  is  as  rare  as  an  indifferent  art 
ei'itie  is  eommon,  and  Mr.  Volk  has 
proved  himself  to  be  one  of  the  rare  elass. 
Only  reeentlyq  a  pupil  who  had  graduated 
from  the  little  unpretentious  art  school 
building  in  Alinneapolis  to  one  of  the 
famous  studios  of  Paris,  wrote  to  Air. 
Volk  a  letter,  saying,  that  she,  (for  the 
pupil  was  a  woman)  had  been  highly" 


complimented  by"  her  master  on  the  ex- 
cellenee  of  the  instruction  which  she  had 
reeei\"ed.  He  saw,  he  said,  a  great  deal 
that  y\"as  very"  creditable  in  the  work  she 
had  done. 

A  y’-ear  ago  the  second  epoch  in  the 
life  of  this  Soeiety"  oecun'ed .  The  first  was 
the  founding  of  the  Art  School.  This 
latter  was  the  remoy"al  of  the  Soeiety 
from  the  modest  little  frame  building 
whieh  had  been  its  home  and  the  scene 
of  its  hopes  and  fears  for  y’ears,  to  the 
splendid  new  Public  Libraiw  building, 
one  floor  of  which  was  set  aside  for  the 
Society  when  the  plans  were  drawn,  and 
was  constructed  with  the  espeeial  objeet 
of  adapting  it  to  Art  Sehool  rooms  and 
to  a  gallery'.  Here  the  Soeiety"  has  charge 
of  an  Art  Aluseum,  yy"hieheontains  many' 
valuable  objeets  of  an  artistic  character, 
most  of  them  loaned  by'  eitizens  of  Min¬ 
neapolis.  Here,  too,  the  Art  Sehool  is 
located,  and  the  different  elasses  held 
amid  the  best  of  surroundings. 

Of  these  classes  there  are  four — the 
Antique  Class,  Still  Life  Class,  Portrait 
Class  and  Life  Class,  in  whieh  instruetion 
is  given  in  drawing  from  the  objeet  and 
antique;  drawing  from  the  cast  and  from 
still  life;  drawing  from  the  draped  model 
or  living  head,  and  dra\y"ing  and  paint¬ 
ing  from  the  living  model,  respeetively". 
The  sehool  also  conducts  an  evening- 
class,  and  a  Saturday"  class  in  drawing 
for  children. 

The  school  is  well  equipped  yvith  all 
the  necessary  properties  for  instruetion. 
The  instruction  is  as  good  as  can  be 
found  any"\\"here.  There  is  no  make-shift 
yvork ;  no  copying  or  other  pernieious 
habit  is  alloyved ;  the  sehool  is  yvorking 
to  make  itself  a  record,  and  it  is  making 
one. 

In  the  spring  of  1890  an  important 
and  unique  exhibition  yy"as  held  in  the 
school  rooms,  consisting  of  representa¬ 
tive  yvork  sent  by' the  leading  Art  Schools 
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of  the  country.  Tliis  gave  a  rare  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  comparing  the  mei'its  and 
methods  of  the  different  art  academies, 
and  the  novelty  of  tlic  idea,  as  well  as  the 
educational  value  of  the  exhibit,  was 
highly  appreciated,  not  only  by  the  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  school, but  by  theartloving 
public. 

There  being  no  other  vschool  in  the 
Northwest  the  pupils  are  drawn  from  a 
large  area  of  territoiw.  The  little  plant 
has  started  its  roots  deep  and  is  spread¬ 
ing  its  branches  wide;  and  the  wilder¬ 
ness  is  beginning  to  blossom. 

The  Officers  and  Directors  of  the 
Society'  for  the  year  1891  are  as  follows, 
to-wit : 

Officers  —  T.  B.  Walker,  Pi'esident; 
William  C.  Whitney,  Vice-President; 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Cray's,  Treasurer;  Vlrs.  Jane 
L.  Austin,  Secretary;  Mr.  Douglas  Yolk, 
Director  of  Art  School. 

Directors — Mr.  J.  S.  Bradstreet,  Mr. 
S.  C.  Gale,  Prof.  Wm.  W..Folwell,  Mrs. 
Kate  K.  McMillan,  Mrs.  Ella  S  Martin, 
Mrs.  Grace  AI.  B.  Paine,  Airs.  Frances 

A.  Pra}',  Air.  T.  J.  Richardson,  Air.  T. 

B.  Walker,  Airs.  Lucile  Hinkle,  Air.  P.  D. 
AIcAIillan,  Air.  W.  C.  Whitney,  Air.  S. 
P.  Snider,  All's.  Cecile  AA  Thompson,  Air. 
Clinton  Alorrison,  Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  Air. 
H.  P.  Robinson,  Air.  E.  C.  Gale,  Air.  E. 
AI.  Johnson,  Airs.  R.  B.  Langdon,  Airs. 
J.  C.  Cray's,  Airs.  J.  C.  Alarston,  Airs. 
Clara  H.  French,  Airs.  Jane  L.  Austin. 

1‘KIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  private 
schools  in  the  city  of  which  the  limits  of 
this  article  do  not  admit  a  full  account. 
The  Catholics  and  Lutherans  have  each 
several,  as  well  as  some  other  denomina¬ 
tions.  These  are  mostly  for  instruction 
in  the  common  branches,  including  Kin¬ 
dergarten  schools.  There  ai'e  others  of  a 
highergrade,  amongthe  most  important 
of  which  nia  v  be  mentioned  the  following: 


Rennet  Seminary  was  founded  in  1869 
as  a  Day  School  and  a  Famih'  Boarding- 
School  for  3'oung  ladies  63^  Airs.  B.  B. 
Bennet  and  her  daughter.  Airs.  Alilligan, 
in  a  rented  building  on  P'ourth  street, 
north  of  Hennepin  avenue.  In  1871  the 
school  was  removed  to  a  new  building 
on  South  Tenth  street  between  Third  and 
I'ourth  avenues.  In  the  same3"earit  was 
incor])orated  as  The  Alinneapolis  Female 
Seminar3',  with  a  board  of  trustees  as 
follows:  Dorillus  Alorrison,  Levi  Butler. 
Charles  E.  Vanderburgh,  J.  T.  Wakefield, 
Cl'.arles  A.  Bovev,  H.  G.  Sidle,  E.  B.  Ames, 
J.  C.  Whitne3',  R.  J.  Afendenhall,  J.  A. 
Wolverton,  C.  H.  Pettit,  W.  P.  Ankeny, 
W.  1).  Washburn  and  W.  W.  AIcNair. 

After  Airs.  Bennet’s  death  the  Semi- 
naT'3'  was  named  for  her  and  was  carried 
on  for  a  few  3'ears  In-  her  daughter  and 
others,  when  it  came  under  the  charge  of 
Alisses  Kein-on-Abbott.  In  1888  a  new 
board  of  trustees  was  formed  and  D.  S. 
Gregor3’,  D.  D.,  took  the  presidene  v  of  the 
institution  and  held  that  position  for  one 
year.  In  1890  Aliss  Sedgwick  and  Airs. 
Sedgwick  Smith  became  principals.  Since 
1883  the  Seminar3'  has  had  its  location 
in  a  rented  building  at  629  Tenth  street 
south.  It  is  centralh-  situated,  easilv 
accessible  bv  street  cars  and  well  sui)- 
plied  with  all  appliances  for  its  use.  It 
has  aecommodations  for  some  twent3' 
boardei's.  The  Seminary  is  meant  to  be 
an  undenominational  Christian  school  of 
the  highest  order  for  3-oung  ladies.  Its 
alumnje  number  moi-e  than  100. 

The  i)re.sent  trustees  ( 1890  )  are  :  J.  B. 
Donaldson,  I).  1).,  Chairman;  D.  J.  Bur¬ 
rell,  H.  W.  Wagner,  William  H.  Dun- 
wood3',  C.  H.  Pettit,  C.  B.  Heffelfinger, 
D.  AI.  Gilmore,  Secretarv. 

Judson  Female  Fem/narj- was  founded 
bv  Aliss  Abb3'  .\.  Judson,  a  daughter  of 
Rev.  Adoniram  Judson,  D.  D.,  missionar3- 
to  the  Burmese  Empire,  in  honor  of  whom 
it  received  its  name.  Thcschool  was  first 
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opened  on  the  8th  of  September,  1879,  at 
411  Nicollet  avenne,  with  four  pupils.  It 
began  with  an  advanced  course,  but  soon 
added  a  lower  department.  In  1881  new 
quarters  were  taken  at  44  Sixth  street 
south.  In  1884  it  was  permanently 


ladies  were  graduated  in  the  eleven  years 
of  its  histor3". 

Minneapolis  Academy  was  founded  in 
September,  1879,  and  conducted  for 
about  five  3^ears  as  a  business  training 
and  tutoring  school.  In  1884  its  plan 


MINNE.\rOLIS  ACADEMY,  BUILT  1890. 


located  at  1020  Harmon  Place.  The 
institution  continued  its  successful  work 
until  the  summer  of  1890,  when  Miss 
Judson  gave  up  the  enterprise.  The  in¬ 
stitution  had  at  one  time  nearh'  a  hun¬ 
dred  pupils .  D  uring  the  las  t  year  se  venty- 
four  were  enrolled.  Thirty-three  j^oung 


was  changed  by  the  new  principal,  E.  D. 
Holmes,  M.  A.  Since  that  time  its  aim 
has  been  like  that  of  the  leading  New 
England  academies,  to  prepare  students 
for  college  and  to  give  thorough  training 
in  all  the  branches  properh^  belonging  to 
a  well  ordered  academ\^  With  this 
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object,  the  institution  lias  had  a  steady 
and  growing  success.  It  has  had  in  all, 
more  than  900  students.  Six  classes 
have  been  graduated,  and  the  whole 
number  of  alumni  is  78.  The  pupils  of 
this  year  (  1891 )  are  about  180.  In  1889 
the  Academ}'  was  incorporated, grounds 
purchased — 1%  acres — at  the  corner  of 
Harvard  andUelawarestreets Southeast, 
and  a  brown  stone  building  was  erected 
costing  $35,000.  To  complete  the  plan 
other  buildings  will  be  constructed. 

A  librar3'  has  lieen  founded  b\'  a  gift 
from  Mr.  David  Peabody,  of  Denver,  Col¬ 
orado,  a  former  resident  of  Minneapolis. 

The  courses  of  study  are  Classical, 
Scientific,  Literary,  English  and  Music. 

Both  sexes  are  admitted  to  all  depai't- 
ments.  The  Academy  seems  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  on  a  permanent  basis,  is  doing  eJc- 
cellent  work,  has  a  fine opportunitv, and 
promises  to  be  more  and  more  a  valuable 
adjunct  to  the  other  educational  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  cit\\  It  is  the  first  private 
school  in  the  cit^'  to  own  proper!}'  and 
erect  its  building.  The  present  principal 
(  1891 )  is  Eugene  D.  Holmes,  M.  A.  Asso¬ 
ciated  with  him  is  a  corps  of  six  teachers. 

Stanley  Hall  \s  an  English  and  Class¬ 
ical  Day  School  for  girls,  located  at  No. 
10  East  17th  street.  It  was  first  opened 
September  16th,  1890,  with  Olive  Adele 
Evers  and  Elizabeth  Wallace  as  asso¬ 
ciated  principals.  It  divides  the  school 
year  as  follows:  First  Semester, Septem¬ 
ber  16th  to  January  30th  ';  Second  Sem¬ 
ester,  February  2d  to  May  29th. 

The  purjiose  of  the  school  is  an¬ 
nounced  as  three-fold : 

First — To  make  thorough  and  com¬ 
plete  preparation  for  college  a  specialty. 

Second — To  provide  advanced  English 
and  classical  courses  for  young  ladies 
not  wishing  to  take  a  college  course. 

Third — By  Primary  and  (irammar  de¬ 
partments  to  give  opportunity  for  con¬ 
tinuous  study  from  childhood  togradua- 


tion  under  the  same  general  manage¬ 
ment. 

The  school  has  an  excellent  location 
in  one  of  the  best  resident  portions  of 
the  city  and  is  easily  reached  by  the 
street  car  lines.  The  building  is  large 
and  commodious  and  well  fitted  and  fur¬ 
nished  for  its  uses. 

C urtiss  Commercial  College  and  Short¬ 
hand  Institute. — An-  important  element 
in  the  ])rogress  of  Minneapolis  is  the 
high  character  and  thorough  training 
other  business  men.  They  combine  with 
the  intellectual  and  inoiml  standing  of 
New  England  the  breadth  of  Western 
culture  and  the  special  alertness  and 
energy  of  the  North  Star  State.  To  suc- 
cessfidly  compete  in  business  lines  here, 
requires  a  thorough  business  training, 
for  success  comes  through  the  use  of  the 
best  methods  with  the  most  persistent 
effort. 

The  youth  of  Minneapolis,  those  who 
are  now  counted  among  the  young  busi¬ 
ness  men  of  the  city,  have  been  highly 
favored  in  having  the  opportunity  of 
thorough  preparation  in  a  school  which 
ranks  second  to  none,  not  even  those  of 
the  East.  We  refer  to  Curtiss  Commer¬ 
cial  College.  The  fact  that  nearly  every 
business  house  of  any  importance  is 
managed  largely,  if  not  entirely  con¬ 
trolled,  by  graduates  of  this  institution, 
is  evidence  of  its  woi'tli  and  popularity 
and  that  the  success  of  these  young  bus¬ 
iness  men  is  largely  due  to  the  careful 
training,  in  accounts  and  general  business 
methods,  together  with  the  details  oi' 
business  affairs  and  the  routine  of  office 
work,  afforded  them  in  this  school. 

During  the  year  1874,  I’rof  C.  C.  Cui'- 
tiss  assumed  control  of  the  school  which 
now  bears  his  name.  It  was  located  in 
Bridge  Square  and  not  unlike  other  suc¬ 
cessful  educational  institutions,  it  had  a 
small  beginning,  but  unlike  many,  its  cur¬ 
riculum  far  exceeded  its  pati'onage.  This 
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fact,  however,  soon  became  known,  and 
the  attendance  soon  began  to  increase, 
making  it  necessary  to  remove  to  larger 
quarters,  which  was  accomplished  in 
1878  by  occupying  rooms  at  253-255 
Nicollet  avenue.  Again  in  1884  Professor 
Curtiss  found  it  necessary  to  enlarge, 
and  he  removed  to  the  new  Sidle  block, 
where  the  college  is  still  located.  It 
occupies  the  entire -fourth  floor  of  the 
building  which  is  120  feet  on  Fifth  street 
and  158  feet  on  Nicollet  avenue.  Last 
year  nearU"  every  available  seat  was 
occupied. 

The  school  as  now  conducted  has  four 
depai'tments  :  Department  of  Accounts 
and  Business  Practice;  Department  of 
Shorthand  and  Typewriting;  Depai't- 
ment  of  Penmanship,  and  Department  of 
English.  These  departments  are  all 
equipped  with  substantial  furniture  and 
apparatus  and  manned  In-  a  facult}-  of 
the  ablest  educators  to  be  found.  The 
rooms  are  thoroughly  lighted,  heated  and 
ventilated  and  are  well  adapted  to  the 
purpose  for  which  the3'  are  used. 

Since  Jul}-  1st,  1889,  the  management 
of  the  College,  as  also  the  teaching,  has 
been  shared  by  Prof  C.  S.  Chapman,  and 
together  the  proprietors  have  spared 
neither  effort  or  expense  in  keeping 
abreast  of  their  profession  in  every  thing 
that  could  contribute  to  the  suecess  of 
their  school  and  the  thorough  education 
of  their  pupils. 

Charles  Carroll  Curtiss,  A.  ]\l.,the 
President  and  proprietor  of  the  Curtiss 
Commercial  College  at  Minneapolis,  is 
an  educator  b3-inclination,  education  and 
long  experience.  He  assumed  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  a  previoush-  established  business 
college  nearly  eighteen  j-ears  ago,  after 
an  experience  in  teaching  and  superin¬ 
tending  sehools  in  various  parts  of  the 
counti'y  of  an  equal  period,  and  re-organ¬ 
izing  it  -after  his  own  ideas,  some  of 
which  were  new  ;  has  conducted  it  with 


increasing  popularity-  and  growing  num¬ 
bers  of  pupils,  so  that  the  attendance  of 
over  three  hundred  fills,  if  it  does  not 
crowd,  the  roomy-  and  elegant  apart¬ 
ments  which  it  occupies,  amid  the  busiest 
part  of  the  city;  and  its  graduates  are 
found  in  the  banks  and  at  the  desks  of 
most  business  houses  of  the  Northwest, 
and  most  of  them  have  become  them¬ 
selves  proprietors.  Indeed,  the  Govern¬ 
or’s  chair  of  a  neighboring  State  is  occu¬ 
pied  by-  a  graduate  of  this  school,  as  is 
the  President’s  desk  of  one  of  the  banks 
of  Minneapolis,  while  over  one  hundred 
of  its  pupils  are  officers  of  banks  in 
Minnesota  alone. 

Prof.  Curtiss  comes  from  unadulter¬ 
ated  Pilgrim  stock,  his  ancestory-  being 
settled  at  Ply^mouth  in  1630,  whither 
they  had  come  from  England.  His 
genealogy  is  recorded  in  a  copy-  of  the 
oldest  English  Bible  in  America,  now  in 
his  possession.  His  grandfather  settled 
in  Oneida  County,  New  York,  one  hun¬ 
dred  y-ears  ago.  His  father,  Horatio 
Curtiss,  was  a  farmer,  though  much 
occupied  with  public  affairs,  having  been 
sheriff  of  Oneida  County-,  a  captain  in 
the  State  militia,  and  adjutant  to  the 
staff  of  Gen.  Curtiss. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  at 
Clinton,  Oneida  County-,  New  Y'ork, 
August  23,  1837.  He  jiassed  his  boy-- 
hood  on  the  paternal  farm,  woi'king 
summers,  and  attending  the  common 
school  until  he  was  seventeen.  He  pre¬ 
pared  for  college  at  Hamilton  Aeademy-, 
and  having  a  decided  taste  to  beeome  a 
teacher,  entered  the  State  Normal  School 
at  Albany-,  New  Y'ork,  in  1855.  Here  he 
passed  two  y-ears  in  studyq  though  he 
did  not  graduate  until  1859,  as  he  was 
compelled  to  teach  in  schools  during  in¬ 
tervals  of  study^  A  part  of  this  time  he 
was  Assistant  Principal  of  the  House  of 
Refuge,  in  New  York  City,  where  he  had 
charge  of  one  thousand  tui'bulent  boys. 
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“That  experience,”  says  Prof.  Curtiss, 
“  made  me  an  executive  officer  in  schools.” 

He  was  for  a  year  I’rincipal  of  the 
public  school  at  Tarrytown,  New  York; 
then  for  three  years  Principal  of  the  High 
Union  School  of  Sing  Sing.  A  bvisiness 
experience  was  added  Ida-  a  A-ear’s  service 
as  accountant  in  the  International  Fire 
Insurance  Companj'  of  New  York  City. 
Two  years  he  was  PrincijDal  of  the  Bry¬ 
ant  &  Stratton  Commercial  College  of 
Poughkeepsie,  New  York,  and  then  Su- 
])erintendent  of  a  similar  college  of  the 
same  firm  in  BrookUm,  New  York.  I'or 
nearly  two  3’ears  he  was  emplo^-ed  in 
the  department  of  Accounts  in  the  Nor¬ 
mal  School  at  Oswego,  New  Y'ork,  the 
leading  Normal  School  of  the  State.  In 
1868,  Professor  Curtiss  came  to  IMinne- 
sota,  and  was  engaged  as  Superintendent 
of  the  cit\’  schools  of  Rochester  for  a 
\  ear,  when  he  wiis  emploj-ed  in  the  de- 
])artment  of  accounts  in  the  State  Noi'- 
mal  School  at  Winona,  remaining  in  this 
occupation  for  three  3'ears,  and  then  for 
a  3’ear  occup3'ing  thesameposition  in  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Winona,  Man¬ 
kato  and  St.  Cloud. 

He  came  to  Alinneapolis  in  August, 
1873,  and  was  emplo3’ed  for  a  3'ear  as 
Superin  tend  ant  of  Barnard’s  Business 
College,  which,  as  befoi'e  stated,  he 
bought  and  re-organized  as  the  Curtiss 
Commercial  College. 

About  the  time  he  eameto  Minnesota 
he  was  honored  133'  receiving  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts  from  Hamilton  Col¬ 
lege,  New  York,  under  the  shadow  (3f 
which  he  was  born  and  raised,  though 
never  a  student  there. 

Professor  Curtiss  has  occupied  the 
position  of  President  of  the  Western 
Penman’s  Association  and  of  Chairman 
.of  the  Penman’s  Association  oftheUni  ted 
States.  He  is  author  of  Curtiss’  System 
of  Penmanshij),  which  is  used  in  main' 
schools  and  colleges  of  the  count  13'.  He 
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is  also  the  author  of  a  S3  stem  of  book¬ 
keeping  used  in  his  colle;;  ^and  a  text 
book  in  man3’  of  the  business  colleges  of 
the  Northwest.  He  is  a  recognized  expert 
in  hand  writing,  having  been  the  prinei- 
l)al  of  a  number  of  experts  called  on  the 
trial  of  a  noted  forgery  case  in  Alinnc- 
apolis,  a  few  years  ag(3.  His  skill  in  dis¬ 
tinguishing  the  characteristics  of  hand 
Vi'iting  bdngs  him  man3^ap])licationsto 
decide  suspected  forgeries. 

Professor  Curtiss  was  married  Christ¬ 
mas  da3',  1860,  at  Avon  Springs,  New 
York,  to  Miss  Maggie  Hamilton.  Of  five 
sons  born  to  them,  three  survive — the  eld¬ 
est  being  an  assistant  in  the  Commercial 
College.  This  son  married  on  the  even¬ 
ing  preceding  Christmas  eve,  1891,  Miss 
Margaret  Morris,  a  niece  of  President 
Benjamin  Harrison. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  describethe 
scope  and  methods  of  the  Commercial 
College,  but  space  is  too  limited  to  admit 
such  details.  Suffice  it  to  sa3',  that  the 
College  presents  during  its  dailv  sessions 
an  animated  scene.  Hex'e  are  hundreds 
of  pupils,  diligenth'  pursuing  the  branches 
of  knowledge  useful  in  a  ])ractical  busi¬ 
ness  life.  Some  ax'e  noting  in  shorthand 
the  rapidh'  falling  words  of  a  speaker; 
others  are  transfering  the  stenographic 
notes  into  legible  print  b  v  the  magic  keys 
of  the  t3’pewriter;  while  ixi  separate 
contiguous  offices  man3’  are  engaged  in 
the  details  of  actual  business,  buving, 
selling,  corresponding,  billing,  borrow¬ 
ing,  depositing  and  jxaying — execxiting 
the  mvdtifarious  operations  of  the  bank, 
the  store  and  the  factoiw.  The  young 
man  or  woman  going  from  thiscoxirse  of 
stiuh'  and  practice,  equiixpcd  with  a 
di])loma,  is  readv  to  enter  into  practical 
business.  Main’  hundreds,  yes,  thous¬ 
ands,  throughout  the  Northwest,  from 
the  lakes  to  the  Pacific  coast,  in  honor¬ 
able  and  successful  busiiiesscareers, attest 
the  efficienew  of  their  ])reparation  here. 
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The  University  of  Commerce  and 
Finance.  TjS,  central  location  and  equip¬ 
ment  of  tHis  Institution  wins  cordial 
commendation  from  visitors,  and  in  its 
present  form  and  methods  is  compara- 
tivel3^  a  new  claimant  to  public  favor.  In 
1889  the  proprietors  of  this  University" 
originated  its  plans,  the  purpose  being 
to  unite  some  half  dozen  affiliated  bus¬ 
iness  schools,  known  as  the  Northwestei'p 
College  and  Branehes,  established  and 
controlled  by  them  in  Minnesota,  Wis¬ 
consin,  Michigan  and  North  Dakota,  in  a 
central  university.  Long expeidence  had 
convinced  them  that  a  much  more  ex¬ 
tended  eurriculum  than  any"  usually"  fol¬ 
lowed  by  commercial  colleges  was  de¬ 
manded.  A  much  broader  plan  was 
needed,  more  time  and  a  greater  variety" 
of  sitbjects  seemed  worthy"  of  special 
study".  Subjects  that  come  within  the 
domain  of  Banking,  Insurance,  Railroad 
Traffic,  Civil  Government,  Revenue  direct 
and  indirect.  Political  and  Constitutional 
History",  Social  Economics,  and  similar 
themes  are  taught  at  this  University". 

The  President,  Prof.  H.  L.  Rucker,  has 
had  many"  y"ears  experience  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  business  schools,  and  Dr. 
Lawrence  G.  Hay",  Principal,  has  had 
long  experience  as  principal  of  a  classical 
school,  as  principal  of  a  college  for  y"Oung 
ladies,  and  was  for  many"  y"ears  a  student 
of  languages,  oriental  and  classic. 

The  Minnesota  School  of  Business 
was  organized  in  1877  by"  Prof.  A.  R. 
Archibald,  and  known  for  12  years  as 
the  Archibald  Business  College.  In  1888 
it  was  purchased  by"  Charles  T.  Rickard 
and  Grove  A.  Gruman,  who  gave  it  its 
present  name.  It  has  five  instructors, 
enrolls  four  hundred  pupils  annually,  and 
has  Business,  Shorthand  and  English 
courses.  Its  special  aim  is  to  fit  young 
men  for  remunerative  employ"ment  and  to 
assist  them  in  obtaining  it. 

Bower  Shorthand  School .  Among  the 


numerous  educational  institutions  in  this 
city,  not  one  is  doing  more  real  good  than 
the  Bower  Shorthand  School.  The  pres¬ 
ent  method  of  conducting  business  cor¬ 
respondence  by"  shorthand  writers  is  well 
known.  That  the  demand  for  young 
men  able  to  do  this  work  rapidly  and 
well  has  far  exceeded  the  supply  is  not  so 
well  known.  Business  men  who  require 
skilled  help  of  this  kind  find  it  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  secure  capable  parties.  The 
school  is  for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
directly"  and  thoroughly  everything  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  training  of  an  expert  steno¬ 
grapher  and  typewriter.  Making  a  spec¬ 
ialty"  of  this  line  of  education,  the  school 
offers  facilities  which  cannot  be  excelled. 
Its  instructors  are  professional  steno¬ 
graphers  of  reputation  as  practical  teach- 
ei's.  Many"y"oung  men  recently"  admitted 
as  members  of  the  legal  profession  are 
graduates.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  for 
more  than  two  y"ears  past  every  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  school  has  received  employ¬ 
ment  immediately  after  qualify"ing,  the 
school  has  been  compelled  to  seek  exten¬ 
sive  quai'tei's,  and  those  now  oceupied, 
an  entire  floor  of  the  handsome  office 
structure  known  as  the  Globe  Building, 
are  probably"  the  handsomest  suit  of 
rooms  ever  devoted  to  purposes  of  busi¬ 
ness  education. 

The  school  was  established  in  the 
spring  of  1881,  and  has  outgrown  its 
accommodations  four  times.  Itis  to-day" 
the  largest  exclusive  shorthand  school  in 
the  West. 

Mr.  Geo.  B.  Bower,  the  principal,  is 
well  known  as  an  energetic,  jDrogressive 
gentleman,  of  national  repute  as  a  sten¬ 
ographer,  and  who  appreciates  fully  the 
importance  shorthand  and  ty"pewriting 
have  assumed  in  the  business  world. 
The  text  books  on  shorthand  not  being 
very  skillfully  arranged,  Mr.  Bower  has 
discarded  them  entirely,  and  has  pre¬ 
pared  for  use  in  his  school  a  method  of 
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instruction  which  enables  the  students 
to  master  the  principles  of  the  standard 
system  of  shorthand  thoroughly  in  about 
two  weeks’  time.  The  fact  that  these 
specially  prepared  lessons  are  daily  being 
introdueed  in  many  of  the  successful  busi¬ 
ness  colleges  of  the  country,  shows  their 
merit,  and  reflects  great  eredit  upon  the 
author  as  a  teacher  and  edueator.  The 
Bower  Shorthand  School  is  an  institution 
of  which  any  city  might  well  be  proud. 

Stryker  Seminary  was  founded  by 
Miss  Margareta  L.  and  Miss  Anna  K. 
Stryker  in  1884,  and  was  first  located  on 
University  avenue  southeast.  In  1887, 
Miss  Margaret  L.  Stryker  retired  from 
the  school  leaving  Miss  Anna  K.  Stryker 
in  charge,  with  her  father.  Rev.  Peter 
Stryker,  D.  D.,as  President.  May  15th, 
1889,  the  corner  stone  of  the  present 
building  was  laid,  and  in  September  of 
the  same  year  the  school  removed  to  its 
new  quarters  in  St.  Anthony  Park. 


In  the  fall  of  1887  this  school  was 
incorporated,  with  officers  as  follows: 
President,  Rev.  Peter  Stryker,  D.  D.; 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Henrj^  C.  Stry¬ 
ker;  Prineipal  and  General  Manager, 
Miss  Anna  K.  Stryker. 

This  school  has  an  established  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  first-elass  young  ladies’  Semi¬ 
nary,  and  draws  a  considerable  share  of 
patronage  from  Minneapolis,  although 
located  just  outside  the  eit3'  limits. 

From  the  foregoing  list  it  will  be  seen 
that  Minneapolis  is  well  supplied  with 
schools  devoted  to  fitting  young  men 
and  women  for  praetieal  business  life. 
They  draw  their  support  not  only  from 
a  large  class  of  city  residents,  but  from 
nearly  all  the  important  towns  in  the 
State,  and  a  considerable  number  from 
adjoining  states.  In  this  way  the}'  be¬ 
come  a  faetor  of  no  small  importance 
in  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
eit}'. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


HISTORY  OF  CHURCHES. 


BY  REV.  N.  C.  CHAPIN. 


Minneapolis  may  be  rightly  called  a 
City  of  Churches.  The  organized  and 
incorporated  religious  societies  number 
one  hundred  and  thirty-one,  and  new 
ones  are  forming  almost  every  month. 
There  are  many  Missions  and  Sunday 
Schools  which  will  soon  develop  into  fully 
constituted  churches.  This  argues  well 
for  the  city — promises  well  for  its  future, 
since  these  religious  enterprises  are  meant 
to  promote,  and  do  in  fact,  promote  the 
truest  welfare  of  a  people.  While  they 
act  directly  upon  the  moral  and  spiritual 
life,  they  do  also  help  to  ensure  material 
prosperity,  intellectual  culture,  and  the 
maintenance  of  order, and  serve  to  elevate 
the  personal,  domestic  and  business  life 
of  a  communit3^  By  their  quiet  influ¬ 
ence  they  contribute  largely  to  make  the 
life  that  now  is  a  good  and  noble  thing, 
as  also  to  make  sure  the  realization  of 
all  best  possibilities  in  the  life  that  is  to 
come. 

Sketches  of  the  histor3^  of  these 
churches  are  here  given,  so  far  as  the 
facts  can  be  obtained.  Special  effort 
has  been  made  to  give  the  early  history 
of  the  older  churches.  The  larger  num¬ 
ber  are  of  recent  organization,  and  have 
almost  no  histor3'.  The  facts  have  been 


taken,  as  far  as  possible,  from  original 
sources — church  records,  pastors  and 
other  officials.  A  few  items  have  been 
taken  from  the  “History  of  Hennepin 
County.”  This  record  is  brought  down 
to  the  3"ear  1889,  with  additional  notice 
of  some  changes  and  new  enterprises 
since  that  date. 

METHODIST  EPISCOPAL. 

The  First  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 
The  history  of  this  church  up  to  1884 
is  drawn  from  addresses  at  the  Thirty- 
fourth  and  Thirty-fifth  Anniversaries  by 
Rev.  Chauncey  Hobai't,  D.  D.,  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  N.  H.  Winchell.  From  these  ad¬ 
dresses  free  quotations  are  made. 

The  earliest  enterprise  of  the  Metho¬ 
dist  Church  in  Minnesota  was  a  Misson 
among  the  Sioux  Indians  at  Kaposia, 
begun  in  1837  under  the  superin tennence 
of  Rev.  Alfred  Brunson,  with  Rev.  David 
King  as  missionary.  This  Mission, pi'os- 
ecuted  until  1843,  was  then  transferred 
to  Dr.  Williamson,  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  was  carried  on  until  1853, 
when  the  Indians  were  removed  to  res¬ 
ervations  on  the  Upper  Minnesota.  In 
1846,  Rev.  J.  W.  Putman  was  sent  from 
Rock  River  Conference  to  the  St.  Croix 
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Mission.  He  is  believed  to  have  been  the 
first  Protestant  preaeher  in  St.  Anthoin' 
and  St.  Paul.  From  the  days  of  the  am¬ 
bitious  Francisean  monk,  two  hundred 
3’ears  ago,  who  fii'st  plaeed  the  foot  of  a 
European  at  tlie  Falls  of  St.  Anthonv  of 
Padua,  to  the  establishment  of  the  first 
Methodist  class  b\'  Rev.  Matthew  Sorin, 
no  sj'stematic  worship  of  God,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Christian  faith,  was  witnessed 
on  the  banks  of  the  Alississippi  above 
Fort  Snelling. 


about  300.  The  village  was  about  two 
_vears  old,  and  was  little  more  than  a 
eompaiu'  of  settlers  living  in  small,  un¬ 
painted  cabins  scattered  along  the  river 
bank.  A  feriw  boat  made  irregular  trips 
across  the  river,  not  far  from  the  present 
Central  avenue  bridge.  A  small  log 
school  house  on  Third  street,  now  Uni¬ 
versity  avenue,  between  Second  and 
Third  avenues  southeast,  served  the 
various  Protestant  churches  for  religious 
services.  In  1849,  the  Alinnesota  Dis 


In  Julj^,  1849,  Rev.  Alatthew  Sorin,  a 
“  supernuneraiw  ”  preacher  belonging  to 
the  Ifiiiladelphia  Conference,  while  visit¬ 
ing  at  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthon}',  organ¬ 
ized  the  few  Alethodists  living  there  into 
a  class  with  John  Draper  for  leader. 
This  was  the  first  step  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Alethodist  clnu'ch.  Minnesota 
became  a  territorv  March  3d,  1849. 
The  First  Church  at  St.  Anthoin-  was 
organized  four  months  later,  July  7th. 
The  whole  ])opulation  of  the  territorv 
was  4,680,  and  that  of  St.  Anthoiu' 


trict  of  the  lYisconsin  Conference  was 
formed,  with  Rev.  C.  Hobart  as  Presid¬ 
ing  Elder.  The  first  stationed  in'eaeher. 
Rev.  Enos  Stevens,  was  a])pointed  bv 
the  Wisconsin  Conference  of  1849,  as  a 
missionar\’  to  St.  Anthoin'  Falls.  He 
was  a  t3'picalAIethodist  pioneer  mission- 
aiw,  such  as  most  of  the  circuit  riders  of 
earl3'  Alethodisni  were.  His  circuit  in¬ 
cluded  besides  St.  Anthoin',  Fort  Snell¬ 
ing,  Red  Rock,  Cottage  Grove,  Point 
Douglass  and  Eissel’s  Alound.  The  ne.xt 
preacher  was  Rev.  C.  A  Newcomb,  who 
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remained  two  years.  Rev.  E.  W.  Merrill, 
a  local  preacher,  served  the  church  in 
1851-2.  He  afterwards  became  a  Con¬ 
gregational  minister.  Rev.  Eli  C.  Jones 
was  appointed  to  this  mission  in  1852, 
and  remained  two  years.  During  his 
pastorate  a  frame  building  for  church 
purposes  was  erected,  at  the  cost  of 
$1,000.  Rev.  S.  T.  Creighton  took 
charge  of  the  church  in  1854,  and  was 
followed  the  next  year  by  Rev.  Andrew 
J.  Nelson.  Rev.  Sias  Bolles became  pastor 
in  1856.  A  parsonage  was  built  for  him. 
The  church  building,  which  was  novr  too 
small,  was  enlarged  during  his  3^ear  of 
service.  The  financial  troubles  of  1857 
threw  the  struggling  church  into  serious 
straits,  but  through  the  good  manage¬ 
ment  of  Rev.  J.  F.  Chaffee,  the  next  pas¬ 
tor,  the  societ\"  was  able  to  hold  its  own. 
During  his  two  j^ears  of  service  large 
additions  were  made  to  the  membership. 
A  quiet  year  and  a  half  followed  un¬ 
der  the  pastoral  charge  of  Rev.  Cyrus 
Brooks.  He  was  followed  by  Rev.  Thom¬ 
as  Da\'.  After  him  came  Rev.  E.  R.  Lath- 
rop,  who  served  a  year  and  a  half  in 
1861-2.  He  was  appointed  chaplain  in 
the  10th  Regiment  of  Minnesota  Volun¬ 
teers,  and  his  second  3^ear  was  finished 
by  Rev.  William  McKinle3%  who  re¬ 
mained  until  1864 — through  the  dark 
years  of  the  civil  war.  He  was  a  re¬ 
turned  soldier  chaplain,  who,  in  broken 
health,  was  back  from  the  “Eagle  regi¬ 
ment,”  the  Eighth  Wisconsin.  The  pas¬ 
tors  who  followed  were,  Rev.  C.  F. 
Wright,  Rev.  F.  W.  Berr3q  who,  after  six 
months  of  service,  died  Februar3^  19th, 
1866;  Rev.  Harvey  Webb,  who  remained 
three  years;  Rev.  J.  W.  Shank,  Rev.  D. 
Cobb,  Rev.  W.  W.  Satterlee,  Rev.  J.  R. 
Creighton,  Rev.  S.  G.  Gale,  Rev.  Harve3" 
Webb,  Rev.  J.  W.  Martin,  Rev.  T.  Mc- 
Clary,  Rev.  Robert  Forbes,  Rev.  A.  C. 
Williams,  D:  D.,  Rev.  John  Stafford,  Rev. 
C.  A.  Van  Anda,  D.  D.,  Rev.  W.  C.  Rice, 


Rev.  J.  F.  Stout,  the  present  pastor.  The 
Church  has  about  400  members.  Its 
Sunday  School  numbers  275,  with  L.  D. 
Williams  as  superintendent. 

The  old  church  building  was  sold  in 
1872  to  Kincaid  &  Bailey  for  $200,  and 
was  moved  aci'oss  the  street.  The  new 
edifice  was  built  on  the  same  lots,  and 
cost  about  $7,000.  The  basement  and 
lecture-room  were  finished  so  as  to  be 
dedicated  in  December,  1872.  Rev.  Sam¬ 
uel  Fellows,  now  Bishop  of  the  Reformed 
Episcopal  Church,  preached  the  dedica¬ 
tion  sermon.  During  the  pastoi'ate  of 
Rev.  S.  G.  Gale,  1874-5,  the  main  audi¬ 
ence  room  was  completed  and  dedicated. 
It  had  seats  for  500.  The  building,  with 
parsonage,  was  valued  at  $20,000.  This 
propert3^  in  1890  was  sold  and  has  been 
made  over  into  what  is  now  the  Hotel 
Windom.  In  the  same  yts-r  the  chureh 
obtained  possession  of  the  house  of  wor¬ 
ship  previously  occupied  b3''  Olivet  Bap¬ 
tist  church,  on  the  corner  of  Fifth  street 
and  Ninth  avenue  southeast,  and  here 
its  services  are  now  held.  The  building 
is  a  fine  structure  of  red  brick,  and  is 
valued,  with  the  lot,  at  $40,000. 

Centenar3"Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
was  organized  in  1855.  Rev.  William  C. 
McDonald  was  the  first  pastor.  Under  his 
successor.  Rev.  J.  D.  Rich,  the  first  build¬ 
ing  was  erected  on  Third  avenue  south 
opposite  Washington  school  house.  The 
Church  and  lots  were  valued  at  $4,000. 
Other  pastors  were  Rev.  T.  M.  Gossard, 
Rev.  J.  F.  Chaffee,  Rev.  D.  Cobb,  Rev.  John 
Quigle3q  D.  D.;  Rev.  J.  W.  McGregor,  Rev. 
G.  C.  Wells,  who  died  during  his  pastoi'ate; 
Rev.  Mr.  Fasig,  filling  out  his  term;  Rev. 
A.  Hollington,  Rev.  S.  McChesney,  Rev. 
S.  W.  Lloyd,  Rev.  Dr.  VanAnda,  Rev.  G. 
W.  Miller,  D.  D.  The  present  pastor  is 
Rev.  H.  H.  French.  In  1864  the  lots  for 
the  new  church  and  parsonage  on  the 
corner  of  First  avenue  south  and  Seventh 
street  were  bought  by  the  Ladies’  Aid 
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Society.  The  ])i'esent  Clinreh  was  built 
wliile  Rev.  J.  F.  Chaffee  was  pastor,  and 
the  parsonage  during  the  pastorate  of 
Rev.  G.  C.  Wells.  The  number  of  mem¬ 
bers  is  478.  The  Sunda3' School  has  350 
scholars,  with  Dr.  Jabez  Brooks  as  Super¬ 
intendent.  The  ehureh  has  a  mission 
at  607  Second  street  north,  with  a  Sun¬ 
day  Sehool  numbering  100,  and  A.  R. 
MeGill  as  superintendent.  There  are 
800  free  sittings  in 
the  ehureh.  The 
whole  i)roperty  is 
valued  at  $200,000. 

In  March,  1891, 
the  corner  stone  of  a 
new  ehureh  edifice, 
on  the  eorner  of 
Grant  street  iind 
First  avenue  south, 
was  laid  with  a])pro- 
l)riate  ceremonies. 

This  stone  bears  the 
ineription,  “Wesley 
Methodist  Episco¬ 
pal  Church.”  When 
the  ehureh  takes  pos¬ 
session  of  the  com- 
jdeted  sanctuary 
this  will  be  its  new 
name.  It  will  be  a 
noble  strueture  of 
stone, will  have  seats 
in  the  main  audi¬ 
ence  room  for  1,200, 
and  in  the  rooms  adjacent  and  opening 
into  this,  1,000  additional  sittings.  It 
will  be  ready  for  use  about  Mareh  15th, 
1892.  Thebuilding  andground  will  eost 
at  least  $140,000.  A  cut  of  the  building 
is  here  given. 

Hennepin  Avenue  Methodist  Episeo- 
pal  Church  was  organized  in  1875  by  a 
secession  from  Centenary  Church.  The 
first  building  cost  about  $3,000.  The 
present  building,  a  fine  structure  of  red 
brick,  stands  on  the  corner  of  Hennepin 


avenue  and  Tenth  street,  and  near  it,  at 
17  North  Tenth  street,  stands  the  ])ar- 
sonage.  The  present  number  of members 
is  500.  Rev.  Alonzo  Hollington  was  the 
first  pastor.  Others  were  Rev.  C.  M. 
Heard,  Rev.  J.  F.  Chaffee,  Rev.  R.  N. 
McKaig,!).  I).,  and  Rev.  O.  H.  Tiffanv, 
I).  D.  with  Rev.  F.  O.  Holman,  I).  I)., 
as  associate  jjastor.  Dr.  Tiffan}'  died  in 
Minneapolis  Oetober  2  'th,  1891. 

Franklin  Avenue 
Methodist  Episco¬ 
pal  Church  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  1873. 
Rev.  S.  T.  SteiTett 
was  the  first  pastor. 
There  are  300  mem¬ 
bers.  The  church 
building  stands  on 
the  corner  of  East 
Franklin  and  Fifth 
avenues.  Rev.R.  N. 
McKaig,  1).  1).,  is 
pastor. 

T  w  e  n  t  y  -  fourth 
Street  Methodist 
Episeopal  Church 
was  organized  in 
Ma\',  1881,  with 

13  members.  The 
pastors  have  been 
Rev.  J.  G.  Teter, 
Rev.  David  Morgan, 
Rev.  R.  R.  Atchison, 
Rev.  H.  J.  Van 
Fossen,  Rev.  John  A.  Simpson,  Rev. 
J.  C.  Gullett,  and  Rev.  A.  F.  Thompson. 
The  number  of  members  is  116.  The 
Sunda}'  School  numbers  200,  with 
Thomas  A.  Sunderson  as  superintend¬ 
ent.  The  church  building  stands  on  the 
corner  of  Twenty-fourth  street  and 
Twenty-third  avenue  sotith.  It  was 
bought  of  a  Swedish  congregation  and 
moved  to  its  i)resent  site  in  1882.  The 
building  cost  $1,350  and  the  lots 
$1,200.  It  has  seats,  which  are  free,  for 
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300.  The  whole  property  is  valued  at 
$3,500. 

Simpson  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
located  on  the  corner  of  Twenty -eighth 
street  and  First  avenue  south,  was  or¬ 
ganized  as  a  mission  in  1882  with  about 
20  members.  Rev.  James  G.  Teter  was 
pastor  from  October  9th,  1882,  until  Oc¬ 
tober  7th,  1885.  Rev.  J.  M.  Bull  followed 
and  remained  until  October  3d,  1888. 
After  him  came  Rev.  W.  K.  Marshall,  I). 

D. ,  and  Rev.  Peter  Clare.  The  member¬ 
ship  is  400.  A.  A.  Kelly  is  president  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  G.  F.  Getty,  sec- 
retarr",  and  G.  A.  Sweet,  treasurer.  The 
Sunday  School  numbers  350,  with  F.  A. 
Cobb  for  superintendent.  The  church 
edifice  was  built  and  dedicated  in  1886, 
at  the  cost  of  $17,000.  It  will  seat  500. 
The  seats  are  free.  The  church  is  pros¬ 
perous  and  growing  rapidly. 

Thirteenth  Avenue  Methodist  Episco¬ 
pal  Church.  The  church  building  is  lo¬ 
cated  on  the  corner  of  Thirteenth  avenue 
south  and  Tenth  street.  It  was  built  in 
1883,  and  has,  besides  the  auditorium, 
lecture  rooms,  jDarlor,  kitchen  and  pas¬ 
tor’s  stud3".  It  has  recentU"  been  much 
improved  at  an  expense  of  about  $1,000. 

E.  Kneeland  is  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  and  C.  W.  Stewart,  secretar3'. 
The  present  pastor  is  Rev.  J.  B.  Hinge- 
ley.  The  church  membership  is  about 
350.  The  Sunda3'  School  numbers  445 
with  an  average  attendanceof300;  P.G. 
Hanson  is  superintendent.  A  Fadies’ 
Aid  Society,  a  Society  of  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  and  several  other  associations 
make  up  much  of  the  working  force  of 
the  Church. 

The  Broadwa3"  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  This  church  grew  out  of  a  mis¬ 
sion  established  by  the  First  Church  on 
the  corner  of  Seventeenth  avenue  north¬ 
east  and  Marshall  street.  Here  a  build¬ 
ing  was  erected  in  1875 costing $650.96. 
This  building  was  removed  in  October, 


1882,  to  a  lot  on  Jefferson  street  near 
Broadwa3'.  The  church  was  organized 
December  25th,  1886.  It  has  94  mem¬ 
bers.  Rev.  J.  E.  Henderson  is  pastor. 

Forest  Heights  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  was  organized  October  28th, 
1885  with  16  members.  The  first  pastor 
was  Rev.  A.  Campbell.  After  him  came 
Rev.  J.  B.  Freeman,  Rev.  E.  S.  Pilling, 
Rev.  J.  B.  Hingele3',  and  Rev.  C.  A. 
Cress3^  Rev.  C.  N.  Stowers  is  the  pi'es- 
ent  pastor.  The  trustees  are  C.  E.  01m- 
stead,  J.  E.  Clark,  George  S.  Ma3diew,  J. 
E.  Gallow,  William  Parker,  P.  R.  Ham¬ 
ilton  and  P.  G.  Williams.  The  members 
of  the  church  are  117.  The  Sunday 
School  numbers  160,  with  P.  R.  Hamil¬ 
ton  for  superintendent.  The  church  build¬ 
ings,  at  2022  James  avenue  north,  was 
built  in  1886  at  the  cost  of$3,700.  The 
parsonage  cost  $1,700.  The  Church 
property  is  valued  at  $9,000.  The  aud¬ 
ience  room  has  free  seats  for  300  per¬ 
sons. 

Lake  Street  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  originated  in  a  mission  opened 
by  members  of  Simpson  Church.  A  Sun¬ 
day-school  was  held  in  the  town  hall, 
corner  of  Lake  street  and  Fremont  ave¬ 
nue,  and  there  was  preaching  by  Rev.  J. 
G.  Teter  and  Rev.  J.  S.  Garvin.  In  Octo¬ 
ber,  1866,  Rev.  D.  J.  Higgins  was  ajj- 
pointed  pastor  and  organized  the  Lake 
Street  Church,  November  10th,  1886, 
with  fourteen  members.  Rev.  T.  F.  Allen 
took  charge  in  October,  1888,  and  Rev. 
J.  W.  Davids  in  1891.  The  church  has 
123  members  and  20  probationers.  The 
Sunday-school  has  an  average  attend¬ 
ance  of  122,  with  F.  S.  Pratt  as  super¬ 
intendent.  The  church  building  is  the 
old  town  hall  made  over,  and  stands  on 
the  corner  of  Lake  street  and  Fremont 
avenue.  It  will  seat  250.  The  whole 
property  is  valued  at  $9,000. 

Bloomington  Avenue  Methodist  Epis¬ 
copal  Church  has  a  church  building  on 
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Rev.  James  Franklin  Chaffee  was 
born  in  the  town  of  Middlebuiw,  Wy¬ 
oming  County,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  5,  1827. 
His  i^arents,  Chaflfees  on  both  sides, 
belonged  to  the  sturd\"  New  England 
stock,  having  been  among  the  colon¬ 
ists  ernigrating  from  old  England  prior 
to  1650.  They  removed  to  North- 
ei'ii  Illinois  when  the  son  was  seventeen 
yeai's  old,  so  that  the  whole  period  of  his 
minority  was  passed  upon  the  frontiers  of 
civilization,  where  in  labor  and  study  he 
built  up  a  hardy  frame,  upon  a  constitu¬ 
tion  inherited  from  temperate  and  labor¬ 
ious  ancestors.  His- educational  oppor¬ 
tunities  were  such  only  as  the  common 
schools  afforded,  supplemented  b}-  hard 
study  and  a  wide  range  of  reading. 
How  well  he  improved  his  slender  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  obtaining  learningis  attested 
by  the  graceful  act  of  the  Illinois  Wesley¬ 
an  University,  which  conferred  upon  him 
some  ten  3-ears  ago  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Divinity. 

Mr.  Chaffee  was  received  into  the  min- 
istr3-  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church 
by  the  Rock  River  annual  conference  in 
the  fall  of  1848,  at  the  age  of  twent3--one 
years.  For  the  next  nine  3-ears  he  shared 
the  life  of  the  itinerant  ministry.  His 
first  charge  was  as  junior  preacher  to  the 
Carthage  circuit,  which  included  the  city 
of  Nauvoo.  Successive  appointments 
were  at  Oquawka,  two  years;  Mon¬ 
mouth  and  Knoxville  one  3-ear  each,  and 
Lewiston  and  Jefferson  sti'eets,  Chicago, 
each  two  years.  The  latter  was  the 
leading  Methodist  church  in  the  city  with 
one  exception. 

In  the  meantime,  during  the  first  year 
of  his  ministry,  he  married  Miss  Calista 
Hopkins,  who  during  all  the  subsequent 
3-ears  has  endured  with  him  the  toils  and 
responsibilities,  and  shared  with  him  the 
felicities  of  a  Methodist  preacher’s  itiner¬ 
ant  life. 

Mr.  Chaffee  took  up  his  residence  in 


what  is  now  the  cit3'  of  Minneapolis  in 
the  fall  of  1857,  and  was  stationed  at  St. 
Anthon3-  about  Sept.  1st  of  that  3-ear. 

During  his  first  appointment  in  St. 
Anthon3-,  which  continued  a  little  less 
than  two  3-ears,  though  in  feeble  health, 
he  conducted  a  series  of  meetings,  for 
eight  weeks,  without  ministerial  help, 
which  3-ielded  one  hundred  accessions  to 
the  church.  Throughout  his  pastorates 
the  spiritual  results  of  his  labors  have 
been  fruitful  in  I'evivals  of  religion,  and 
accessions  to  the  church.  In  the  spring 
of  1859  Mr.  Chaffee  was  appointed  to 
the  charge  of  Jackson  Sti'eet  church,  St. 
Paul, but  returned  to  Minneapolis  in  the 
fall  of  1860,  to  the  then  01113-  Methodist 
church  in  Alinneapolis.  It  was  a  frame 
building  at  the  corner  of  Fifth  and  Ore¬ 
gon  (now  Third  avenue)  streets,  op¬ 
posite  the  new  court  house. 

He  was  appointed  chaplain  of  the 
Fifth  regiment  of  Alinnesota  Infantr3-. 
Severe  sickness  compelled  Chaplain  Chaf¬ 
fee  to  resign  his  post  from  before  Cor¬ 
inth,  after  a  service  of  only  six  weeks. 

In  the  fall  of  1862  Elder  Chaffee  was 
appointed  Presiding  Elder  of  the  Alinne¬ 
apolis  District,  which  then  included  the 
whole  northwestern  frontier  of  the  state, 
which  had  been  devastated  by  the  Indian 
outbreak  of  that  year.  For  two  years  he 
traveled  throughout  this  extensive  field, 
strengthening  the  feeble  churches  and 
gathering  others,  furnishing  his  own 
horse,  paying  his  own  expenses,  upon 
the  annual  salar3-  of  $550.  Two  years 
later  the  Alinneapolis  and  St.  Paul  dis¬ 
tricts  were  consolidated,  and  Elder 
Chaffee  was  made  Presiding  Elder  of  the 
new  district, — continuing  for  the  next 
three  3-ears — meanwhile  the  Alethodist 
church  in  Alinneapolis  had  been  reorgan¬ 
ized  and  the  Centenary  church  formed. 
Elder  Chaffee  was  appointed  to  the  pas¬ 
torate  of  this  church  in  1867,  continuing 
its  pastor  for  the  next  three  3'cars.  At 
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this  time  the  Centenary  was  the  larg¬ 
est  church  and  had  the  largest  con¬ 
gregation  of  any  of  the  city  churches.  In 
each  of  the  three  winters  the  church  en¬ 
joyed  revivals  of  religion,  and  its  mem¬ 
bership  largely  increased.  In  1870  he 
was  appointed  to  the  Minneapolis  City 
Mission  which  he  accepted  with  a  view 
to  gaining  a  year  of  partial  rest.  The 
rest  was,  however,  obtained  b\"  a  change 
in  the  kind  rather  than  amount  of  labor, 
for  he  devoted  himself  to  the  organizing 
of  the  Seventh  street  M.  E.  church,  pro¬ 
curing  with  the  aid  of  liberal  members  of 
the  old  church,  the  building  of  a  conven¬ 
ient  church  edifice  for  the  congregation, 
which  has  since  become  the  flourishing 
Thirteenth  avenue  M.  E.  church. 

For  the  next  few  5^ears  Elder  Chaffee, 
filled  a  pastoi'ate  at  Duluth,  another  at 
Faribaidt,  another  at  St.  Paid,  and  was 
Presiding  Elder  of  the  Winona  district. 

To  the  pastorate  of  the  Hennepin  Ave¬ 
nue  M.  E.  church  he  was  by  special  re¬ 
quest  aj)pointed  in  187V),  and  continued 
for  three  j'ears. 

The  next  four  years  wei'e  occupied  with 
fulfilling  the  duties  of  Presiding  Elder  of 
the  Minneapolis  district.  Through  these 
years  he  was  largely  instrumental  in  the 
organization  of  a  number  of  churches, 
and  in  raising  funds  for  houses  of  wor¬ 
ship.  Among  these  were  Twenty-fourth 
Street  M.  E.  church,  Simpson  church, 
Bloomington  avenue.  Forest  Heights, 
Western  avenue,  Taylor  street  and  Lake 
street  M.  E.  churches. 

Since  1887  Dr.  Chaffee  has  been  Pre¬ 
siding  Elder  of  the  Winona  district,  a 
position  which  he  still  (Mar., 1893)  holds. 

In  1867,  1879,  1883  and  1891,  he 
was  elected  delegate  to  the  General  Con¬ 
ference,  and  each  time  on  the  first  ballot 
as  leader  of  the  delegation.  The  General 
Conference  of  1892  elected  him  a  member 
of  the  General  Missionary  Committee, 
the  term  of  which  will  not  expire  until 
the  meeting  of  the  General  Conference  in 


1896.  His  most  important  general 
service  has  been  in  connection  with  the 
educational  work  of  the  church.  At  the 
conference  held  at  Mankato  in  1871  he 
was,  quite  unexpectedl3^  to  himself,  elect¬ 
ed  Agent  of  Hamline  University.  For 
the  last  five  years  Dr.  Chaffee  has  been 
president  of  its  Board  of  Trustees. 

A  most  philanthropic  work  which  has 
in  recent  years  engaged  Dr.  Chaffee’s  at¬ 
tention,  is  the  organization  of  Asbury 
Hospital,  which,  largely  through  the  lib¬ 
erality"  of  Mrs.  Sarah  H.  Knight,  the 
daughter  of  his  old  friend,  T.  A.  Harrison, 
has  been  equipped  and  opened  as  a  public 
hospital,  but  under  the  management  of 
the  Methodist  churches.  Dr.  Chaffee  is 
president  and  financial  agent  of  the  insti¬ 
tution. 

Dr.  Chaffee  has  been  a  prolific  writer 
for  the  press.  Besides  conducting  the 
editorial  work  of  the  Methodist  Herald, 
he  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 
local  and  periodical  press.  Not  alone 
does  the  discussion  of  theological  and 
church  subjects  engage  his  pen,  but  spec¬ 
ulative  and  scientific  ones  as  well. 
Especially  is  he  strong  in  meeting  the 
cavilers  at  religion  on  scientific  grounds. 
In  theology  he  is  liberal  within  the  limits 
permitted  to  a  loy^al  believer  in  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  his  church. 

Of  a  family  of  nine  children  born  to 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Chaffee,  but  two  survive. 
Their  daughter,  Carrie,  is  the  wife  of  H. 
M.  Farnham,  Esq.,  and  his  son,  Hugh 
G.,  is  connected  with  the  Security  Bank. 

While  the  Methodist  church  has 
claimed  and  received  the  chief  labor  of 
Dr.  Chaffee’s  long  and  active  career,  he 
has  been  an  active  paiTicipater  in  all  the 
stirring  events  which  have  given  to 
Minneapolis  during  his  residence  in  it  a 
marvelous  growth  and  expansion,  espe¬ 
cially  in  those  of  education,  morals  and 
charity.  An  effective  and  persuasive 
preacher  of  righteousness  he  has  been  a 
loyal,  enthusiastic  and  helpful  citizen.  • 
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the  coi'ner  of  Bloomington  avenue  and 
East  Thirt^'-second  street,  with  a  par¬ 
sonage  in  the  rear  of  the  church.  There 
are  80  members.  The  pastor  is  Rev. 
Elijah  Hale}’. 

Foss  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
The  house  of  worship  on  the  corner  of 
Eleventh  avenue  north  and  Sixth  street 
was  re-built  in  1885.  There  are  300 
members.  Rev.  B.  Longley  is  jjastor. 

North  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
was  organized  Oc¬ 
tober  1st,  1885, 
and  has  98  mem¬ 
bers.  The  build¬ 
ing  is  on  the  cor- 
n  e  r  of  F  o  r  t }’  - 
fourth  ave.  north 
and  Emerson  av¬ 
enue.  It  was  built 
in  1888.  Rev.  H. 

W.  Knowles  is 
pastor. 

Taylor  Street 
Methodist  Epis¬ 
copal  C  hurch. 

The  building  was 
erected  on  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  Taylor  st. 
and  Twenty-fifth 
avenue  northeast 
in  1883.  Rev.  C. 

M.  Heard  is  pas¬ 
tor. 

Western  Avenue 
MethodistEpisco- 
pal  Church  has  185  members.  Rev.  R. 
M.  Carter  is  pastor.  The  church  Ijuild- 
ing  is  on  the  corner  of  North  Irving  and 
Western  avenues,  and  was  built  in  1886. 

Minnehaha  Church  was  organized  in 
1889,  and  a  building  erected  and  dedi¬ 
cated  the  same  year,  near  the  Falls  of 
Minnehaha.  Rev.  E.  H.  Nicholson  is 
pastor. 

The  City  Missions  are  in  charge  of 
Rev.  W.  K.  Alarshall. 

14 


German  Methodist  Episcopal.  Thei'e 
are  three  of  these  churches  in  three  difif- 
ei'ent  sections  of  the  cit}’.  The  oldest  is 
located  on  the  corner  of  Second  street 
and  Tenth  avenue  northeast,  and  was 
organized  about  1870.  It  has  a  neat 
frame  building  which  cost  about  $3,000, 
and  was  erected  in  1886,  with  free  seats 
for  200.  There  is  a  parsonage  in  the 
rear  of  the  church,  built  the  same  year, 
at  the  cost  of  about  $2,200.  The  whole 

property  is  now 
worth  $8,000. 
The  Church  has 
40  members  and 
a  Sunday  school 
with  60  scholars. 
Samuel  Fischer  is 
s  u  p  e  r i n  tendent . 
The  present  pas¬ 
tor,  is  Rev.  W.  F. 
Eberhardt. 

Second  German 
McthodistEpisco- 
pal  Church  was 
organized  in  1884, 
with  12  members. 
Its  house  of  wor¬ 
ship  stands  on  the 
corner  of  Eigh¬ 
teenth  and  Lyn- 
dale  avenues N.  It 
is  a  frame  build¬ 
ing,  was  erected 
in  1886  and  cost 
$3,000.  The  pro¬ 
perty,  including  lots  and  parsonage,  is 
valued  at  about  $9,000.  The  Church 
has  60  members  and  the  Sunday  school 
70,  with  John  Huber  as  superintendent. 
The  pastors  have  been  Rev.  Mr.  Blume, 
Rev.  Christian  Nachtrieb  and  Rev. George 
Rhinefrank;  Rev.  W.  A.  Weiss  is  now  in 
charge.  The  church  has  free  seats  for 
450. 

Central  Alethodist  Episcopal  Church 
( German )  is  located  on  the  corner  of 
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Eighteenth  street  and  Thirteenth  avenne 
south.  The  first  house  of  worship  was 
a  frame  building  on  the  corner  of  Third 
avenue  and  Fifth  street;  afterwards 
the  church  bought  of  the  Universalists 
and  used  a  building  on  the  corner  of 
Fourth  avenue  and  Fifth  street  south. 
The  present  building  was  erected  in  1886 
and  has  a  parsonage  adjoining  it.  There 
are  free  seats  for  about  300.  The  value 
of  the  property"  is  about  $25,000.  The 
church  has  about  100  members.  The 
Sunday  school  numbers  125,  with  Albert 
Graber  for  Superintendent. 

Norwegian  Danish  Methodist  Episco¬ 
pal  Church.  The  church  was  built  in 


with  four  members  bj^  Rev.  Mr.  Hedg- 
man.  It  has  a  small  frame  building  on 
Second  street  between  First  and  Second 
avenues  southeast;  a  congregation  of 
about  30  and  a  small  Sundaj^  school. 
Rev.  J.  C.  James  is  pastor. 

St.  Peter’s  African  Methodist  Episco¬ 
pal  Church  is  a  colony  from  the  First 
Church,  has  a  frame  building  on  Twent3'- 
second  street  between  Ninth  and  Tenth 
avenues  south,  and  has  about  50  mem¬ 
bers,  with  a  Sunday--  school.  The  pastor 
is  Rev.  A.  H.  Williams. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

Andrew  Presb^Terian  Church.  In 
1849,  Rev.  E.  D.  Neill,  who  had  begun 
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1887  on  the  corner  of  Ninth  street  south 
and  Thirteenth  avenue.  There  are  220 
members.  Rev.  J.  C.  Tollefsen  is  pastor. 

Swedish  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
is  located  at  2526  Twentj'-seventh  av¬ 
enue  south.  It  has  225  members.  The 
pastors  are  Rev.  N.  M.  Liljegren  and  Rev. 
C.  A.  Albertson. 

St.  James,  or  First  African  Alethodist 
Episcopal  Church  was  organized  in  1863 


in  St.  Paul  a  work,  which  grew  into 
the  First  Presb\Terian  ehurch  of  that 
cit3',  came  to  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthon3', 
and  held  religious  services  every  other 
Sunda3'  in  a  sehool  house,  on  what  is 
now  Universit3'  avenue.  In  JuW,  1850, 
Rev.  W.  T.  Wheeler,  formerW  a  mission- 
ar3'  in  West  Africa,  took  up  this  work. 
A  Presb3Terian  church  was  formed, 
which  afterwards  gave  up  its  name,  and 
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was  merged  in  another  organization. 
In  A.ugvist,  1857,  a  ehurch  was  organized 
as  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  St. 
Anthony.  Westminster  Church,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river,  was  formed  at  the 
same  time,  and  Rev.  Levi  Hughes  be¬ 
came  acting  pastor  of  both  churches. 
He  was  followed  Iw  Rev.  James  A.  Mc¬ 
Kee.  In  1861  the  name  of  the  church 
was  changed,  by  Act  of  the  State  Legis¬ 
lature,  audit  became  the  Andrew  Church. 
This  name  was  adopted  in  memor}'  of 
Mrs.  Catharine  Andrew,  from  whom 
$1,000  were  received  for  a  church  edifice. 
Rev.  R.  F.  Sample  became  pastor  in 
1866.  He  resigned  in  1868  to  take 
charge  of  Westminster  Church.  The  min¬ 
isters  who  followed  him  were  Rev.  David 
Patten,  Rev.  Isaac  W.  Monfort,  Rev. 
David  Stewart,  Prof.  E.  J.  Thompson, 
Rev.  Charles  T.  Chester,  Rev.  John 
Woods,  Rev.  J.  H.  Edwards,  Peter  Stry¬ 
ker,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  William  M.  Kincaid, 
who  was  installed  May  6th,  1890.  The 
first  church  building  stood  originally  on 
Second  street,  near  Second  avenue.  It 
was  dedicated  April  14th,  1861.  The 
lot,  building  and  furnishing  cost  about 
$3,200.  In  November,  1870,  it  was  re¬ 
moved  to  the  corner  of  Foui'th  street 
and  Eighth  avenue  southeast.  In  1890 
this  building  was  I'emoved  to  the  rear, 
and  work  upon  a  new  church  edifice  was 
begun.  The  corner  stone  was  laid  Aug. 
29th,  1890,  with  a  historical  addiess  1)y 
Gen.  H.  B.  Van  Cleve,  and  addresses  by 
Dr.  D.  J.  Burrell  and  Dr.  Peter  Styker. 
The  building  was  dedicated  Ma^'  20th, 
1891,  with  a  sermon  by  Dr.  Robert 
Christie,  of  St.  Paul,  and  words  of  fra¬ 
ternal  greeting  from  President  Cyrus 
Northrop,  of  the  State  University,  Rev. 
J.  S.  Black,  of  the  First  Presb\’terian 
Chvirch,  and  Rev.  J.  F.  Stout,  of  the 
First  Methodist  Cluirch.  The  new  edi¬ 
fice  stands  on  the  site  of  the  old  one.  It 
is  built  of  blue  lime  stone,  and  in  style  is 


mediaeval  gothic.  It  is  a  handsome  and 
unicpie  structure.  The  main  auditorium 
will  seat  650,  and  the  gallei'ies  250.  A 
chapel  is  to  be  built,  connected  with  the 
main  building  by  a  corridor.  The  total 
cost  will  be  about  $45,000. 

This  church  has  a  flourishing  Sunday 
school,  an  industrial  school  and  several 
societies  for  different  departments  of 
church  work.  It  has  sent  out  a  colony 
to  aid  in  constituting  what  is  called  the 
Shiloh  Church.  Its  Jackson  Street  Mis¬ 
sion,  sustained  for  several  years,  has 
grown  into  the  church,  known  as  The 
House  of  Faith. 

Of  the  six  original  members  of  An¬ 
drew  Church,  two — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rich¬ 
ard  Chute — retain  their  place  in  the 
church. 

The  number  of  members  is  300.  The 
elders  are  Hon.  Richard  Chute,  Isaac 
McNair,  J.  P.  Bonnell,  J.  B.  Eustis, 
James  T.  Chute,  John  S.  Clark,  Edgar 
J.  Couper  and  Wm.  B.  Morris.  The 
seats  in  the  main  audience  room  are 
free  and  assigned.  Current  expenses 
are  met  by  weekh"  offerings,  pledged  for 
the  year. 

First  Presbyterian  Church.  As  earh' 
as  1835  a  Presbyterian  church  was  or¬ 
ganized  at  Fort  Snelling,  made  up  largeh’ 
of  arm\'  officers  and  their  families.  Ser¬ 
vices  were  conducted  b3"  Rev.  J.  D.  Stev¬ 
ens,  a  missionary'  to  the  Siovix  Indians. 
After  Januai'y  1837,  services  were 
generally'  held  at  the  mission  house  at 
Lake  Harriet.  In  1840,  Rev.  Samuel  \V. 
Pond  became  pastor.  In  1845,  the  first 
native  Indian,  Jane  Lemond,  was  re¬ 
ceived  into  membership.  The  church 
was  re-organized  in  1849,  and  took  the 
name  of  Oak  Grove  Chui'ch,  with  Rev. 
Gideon  H.  Pond  as  pastor.  In  1862,  the 
name  was  again  changed,  and  became 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Minne¬ 
sota,  at  Minnehaha.  During  these  y'cars 
there  were  in  all  53  mend)ers,  and  of 
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these  seven  were  native  Indians.  The 
ehureh  was  migratory,  without  a  fixed 
eenter;  the  people  were  few  and  the  field, 
for  the  most  part,  a  wilderness.  The 
elergynien  who  were  the  pioneers  of 
Christianity  in  this  region,  deserve  speeial 
mention.  They  were  Rev.  Thomas  S. 
Williamson,  Rev.  J.  D.  Stevens,  Rev. 


during  a  year  earlier  in  the  house  of  Col. 
John  H.  Stevens,  on  the  river  bank,  near 
the  site  of  the  present  Union  Depot.  Rev. 
J.  C.  Whitney  was  the  first  pastor.  He 
commeneed  labor  on  the  first  Sunday  in 
September,  1853.  Services  were  held  in 
a  hall  over  a  store  in  what  is  known  as 
Bridge  Square.  This  building  was  burned 


Samuel  W.  and  Rev.  Gideon  H.  Pond. 

The  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Minneapolis,  which  absorbed  the  older 
organization  in  1865,  was  organized 
May  22,  1853,  with  13  members.  The 
first  Elders  were  Dr.  Albert  E.  Ames, 
Daniel  M.  Coolbaugh  and  Joseph  N. 
Barber.  Religious  services  were  held 


in  1854,  and  the  congregation  gathered 
in  an  upper  room  of  the  pastor’s  house 
for  some  morTths.  The  first  church  edifice 
was  built  on  a  lot  at  the  corner  of  Fifth 
street  and  Sixth  avenue  south.  It  cost 
about  $1,850,  and  was' called  the  Tooth¬ 
pick,  by  reason  of  its  unique  steeple. 
Mr.  Whitney  resigned  in  October,  1857, 
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and  was  followed  by  Rev.  Francis  A. 
Griswold,  who  remained  until  June, 
1859.  For  the  next  six  years  services 
were  suspended.  The  building  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Rev.  D.  B.  Knicker- 
backer,  was  removed  and  used  for  a 
parish  school.  In  1865,  Rev.  Henry' 
Ward,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  began  the  work 
of  resuscitation.  Thetwocongi'egations 
were  united,  and  the  church  entered  upon 
its  new  and  vigorous  life. 

A  chapel  was  biult  at  the  corner  of 
Eighth  street  and  First  avenue  south. 
Rev.  A.  H.  Carrier  was  pastor  from  1867 
to  1871.  In  that  time  the  church  was 
enlarged  and  re-dedicated.  In  1871, 
Rev.  Henry  N.  Payne  became  pastor. 
During  his  pastorate  the  church  on  Park 
avenue  was  built,  and  was  dedicated 
August  31,  1873.  Rev.  Daniel  Stewart, 
D.  D.,  became  pastor  June  1st,  1875. 
The  building  was  remodeled,  all  debts 
werei^aid,  and  the  membership  increased 
to  150.  In  1881,  the  pastorate  of  Rev. 
S.  M.  Campbell,  D.  D., began.  The  pres¬ 
ent  large  and  handsome  church  building 
was  erected  in  1889  and  dedicated  Feb- 
rvtary  10th,  in  that  year,  Theentire  cost 
of  the  building,  ground  and  fitrnishings 
was  $75,415.26.  It  stands  onthecorner 
of  Portland  avenue  and  Nineteenth 
street.  The  number  of  members  is  500. 
Nearly  300  of  these  wei'e  added  during 
the  pastorate  of  Dr.  Campbell.  This 
ehvirch  has  contributed  largely  to  the 
organization  and  growth  of  other  Pres- 
Iwterian  churches  in  the  city.  Blooming¬ 
ton  Avenvie,  Highland  Park  and  Stewart 
Memorial  Churches  have  grown  out  of  its 
missions.  The  Elders  are  Judge  C.  E. 
Vanderbugh,  Charles  W.  Moore,  Joshua 
Williams,  Judge  Ell  Torrance,  John  C. 
Hall,  Orton  S.  Clark,  E.  R.  Ely,  Alfred  E. 
McKeehan  and  W.  B.  McIntyre.  The 
Sunday'  School  numbers  350,  with  W.  B. 
McIntyre  superintendent.  The  new 
church  building  will  seat  1,100.  The 


present  value  of  the  church  property^  is 
$85,000.  The  church  has  eight  societies 
for  missions,  home  and  foreign,  for 
benevolent  work  and  for  engaging  the 
young  in  Christian  service. 

Dr.  Campbell  closed  his  pastorate  in 
October,  1889.  His  successor.  Rev. 
James  S.  Black,  was  installed  in  June, 
1890. 

Westminister  PresbyTerian  Church 
was  organized  August  23d,  1857,  with 
eight  members .  Services  were  held  in  the 
Free-Will  Baptist  Church  and  afterwards 
in  Woodman’s  hall  in  the  First  National 
bank  building.  The  church  was  incor¬ 
porated  April  6th,  1858.  Rev.  C.  B.  Dor- 
ranee  preached  from  December  6th,  1857, 
to  April  18th,  1858,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Rev.  L.  Hughes,  who  also  supplied 
Andrew  Church.  In  1860-61  a  church 
building  was  erected  on  Fourth  street 
between  Hennepin  and  Nicollet  avenues, 
and  was  dedicated  March  17th,  1861. 
This  building  was  several  times  enlarged, 
and  at  last  was  removed  to  Franklin 
avenvie  for  the  use  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  located  there.  Westminister  was 
served  by  Rev.  Robert  Strong  from  Oc¬ 
tober,  1862,  until  1865.  Rev.  R.  A. 
Condit  was  the  first  installed  pastor, 
who  was  in  charge  from  1865  until  De¬ 
cember,  1867.  Rev.  R.  F.  Sample,  D.D., 
took  pastoral  charge  of  the  church 
March  8th,  1868,  and  remained  until 
early  in  the  year  1887,  when  considera¬ 
tions  of  health  induced  him  to  resign  in 
order  to  become  pastor  of  a  church  in 
New  Yoi'k  City. 

Rev.  D.  J.  Burrell,  D.D.,  was  installed 
October  26th,  1887,  and  remained  in 
charge  until  May',  1891,  when  he  resigned 
to  become  pastor  of  a  clmreh  in  New 
York.  The  first  elder  was  A.  W.  Oliver, 
chosen  at  the  time  of  the  organization! 
The  membership  is  about  1,360,  with  12 
ciders,  viz;  A.  R.  Miller,  H. H. Brackett, 
B.  F.  Knerr,  John  Dunwoody',  James  R. 
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Hall,  W.  M.  Tenney,  John  S.  Crombie, 
Charles  T.  Thompson,  John  W.  Thomas, 
J.  S.  McDonald,  S.  A.  Harris,  S.  B.  Wil¬ 
liams.  The  corner  stone  of  the  present 
church  edifice  was  laid  July  13th,  1880, 
on  the  lot  at  the  corner  of  Nicollet  avenue 
and  Seventh  street,  which  was  bought 
for  $10,000.  The  lecture  room  was  oc¬ 
cupied  for  the  first  time  August  10th, 
1882,  and  the 
main  auditorium 
was  completed  a 
few  months  later. 

The  church  was 
dedicated,  with¬ 
out  debt,  March 
11th,  1883.  The 
building  cost 
$150,000.  The 
entire  property 
has  now  a  valua¬ 
tion  of  more  than 
$300,000.  The 
main  audience 
room  will  seat 
1,200  and  the  lec¬ 
ture  room  800. 

The  Sunday 
school, withW.  M. 

Tenney  as  supei'- 
intendent,  num¬ 
bers  on  its  roll 
more  than  1,000. 

The  church  sup¬ 
ports  four  Mis¬ 
sion  Schools, 

Riverside,  Hope, 

Fair  view  and  Chi¬ 
nese,  with  an  aggregate  membership  of 
about  2,200,  also  two  Kindergartens 
and  two  Industrial  Schools. 

The  new  Riverside  Chapel  on  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  Two  and  a  half  street  and  Twen¬ 
tieth  avenue  south  was  opened  for  Sun¬ 
day  school  work  March  1st,  1891,  and 
was  dedicated  March  8th.  The  building 
is  of  brick  and  has  room  for  1,500  child¬ 


ren.  It  cost  with  the  ground  $12,000. 
The  number  in  attendance  is  600.  James 
Paige  is  Superintendent.  Besides  the 
Sunday  work  a  Kindergarten  is  con¬ 
ducted  by  a  paid  teacher  with  75  child¬ 
ren  and  an  Industrial  School  is  held  on 
Saturdays. 

The  long  pastorate  ofDr.  Sample,  and 
the  large  growth  of  the  church  during 

those  nine  teen 
years  deserve  spe¬ 
cial  mention.  His 
own  words  may 
be  quoted  here  ; 
“When  I  went  to 
Minneapolis,”  he 
says,  “in  1866  it 
was  supposed  the 
population  at  the 
Falls  of  St.  An- 
thonj^would  even¬ 
tually  reach  30,- 
000.  It  was  then 
about  10,000  and 
that  of  St.  Paul 
14,000.  Themost 
sanguine  did 
not  anticipate 
the  marvellous 
growth  these  last 
years  have  wit¬ 
nessed.  I  took 
charge  of  West¬ 
minister  Church 
March  8th,  1868. 
The  number  o  f 
communing  mem¬ 
bers  was  100.  I 
left  it  with  a  membership  of  over  1,000.” 
Dr.  Sample  was  an  energetic  leader  of  his 
people  in  the  work  of  church  extension, 
expending  time  and  thought  and  money 
of  his  own  in  that  work.  The  Franklin 
avenue  church  is  largely  indebted  to  him 
for  its  establishment  and  growth.  The 
Fifth  Church  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  mis¬ 
sion  sustained  by  Westminister  Church 
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during  his  pastorate.  The  Riverside  mis¬ 
sion  was  established  during  the  same 
period,  and  Bethlehem  Church  drew  a 
large  part  of  its  members  from  West¬ 
minister, and  received  large  contributions 
from  the  same  source.  Dr.  Sample  tells 
of  a  special  and  continuous  religious  in¬ 
terest  among  his  people  for  many  years, 
up  to  the  close  of  his  ministr}^  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  frequent  additions  to  his  own 
and  also  to  other  churches.  “Thegospel 
of  Christ,”  he  says,  ‘‘was  pi'eached  in  de¬ 
pendence  upon  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the 
people  were  urged  to  seek  the  high 
grounds  of  a  scriptural,  spiritualjife.”  Of 
his  coming  to  Minnesota  he  sa3's.  ‘‘A 
husk}"  breath,  detected  by  a  friend  when 
I  was  about  to  enter  a  railway  car  in 
Pennsylvania,  led  him  to  suggest  that  I 
spend  my  hay -fever  season  in  Minnesota, 
and  he  provided  the  means  of  travel.  I 
expected  to  make  a  visit  only.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  a  pastorate  of  twenty-one 
years  in  Minneapolis,  and  there  my  chief 
life  work  was  done.” 

Franklin  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church 
was  organized  December  21st,  1873,  by 
a  committee  of  St.  Paul  Presbytery,  con¬ 
sisting  of  Rev.  R.  F.  Sample,  D  D.,  Rev. 
1).  C.  Lyon  and  Hon.  C.  E.  Vanderburgh. 
The  original  membership  was  ten.  The 
first  elders  were  John  Nicol,  Leander  V. 
N.  Blakeman,  Robert  Shaw  and  R.  S. 
Lee.  Rev.  A.  A.  Kiehle,  the  first  installed 
pastor,  took  charge  in  1874,  and  closed 
his  pastorate  February  12,  1878.  Rev. 
Isaiah  Faries  was  acting  pastor  from 
March  10th,  1878,  to  January,  1st,  1882. 
The  present  pastor.  Rev.  D.  E.  Wells,  en¬ 
tered  upon  duty  in  February,  1882,  and 
was  installed  JMarch  8th  of  the  same 
year.  The  total  number  of  members  re¬ 
ceived  since  the  organization  is  370,  of 
whom  74  have  been  enrolled  during  the 
present  jiastorate.  The  present  enroll¬ 
ment  is  about  175.  The  average  at¬ 
tendance  in  the  Sunday  school  for  the 


last  seven  years  has  been  about  250, 
though  nearly  600  have  been  annually 
enrolled.  The  congregation  has  given 
liberal  supi)orttol)enevolent  enterprises, 
missions,  etc.  The  church  has  under  its 
care  Bethany  Mission  on  the  east  side  of 
the  river,  between  Franklin  and  Wash¬ 
ington  avenue  bridges;  Rev.  D.  B.  Jack- 
son  has  charge  of  this  mission.  This 
church  was  the  outgrowth  of  a  Sunday 
school  held  in  the  Norwegian  College 
btiilding,  at  the  corner  of  Seventh  street 
and  Twenty-second  avenue  south.  The 
house  of  worship  was  bought  from  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church.  It  stood 
originally  on  the  corner  of  First  avenue 
south  and  Eighth  street.  Its  present  lo¬ 
cation  is  on  the  corner  of  Franklin  and 
Twenty -third  avenues.  The  auditorium 
and  lecture  room  will  seat  about  400. 
The  sittings  are  free.  Expenses  are  met 
by  voluntary  subscriptions  and  weekly 
offerings.  The  building  has  been  mater¬ 
ially  enlarged  and  greatly  improved  in 
appearance  during  the  present  jDastorate. 

The  Fifth  Presbyterian  Church  was 
organized  in  December,  1879.  Rev.  A. 
W.  Benson  was  in  charge  for  three 
months.  Rev.  Daniel  Rice,  D.D.,  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  after  him  came  Rev.  Rock- 
wood  Mcquesten,  Rev.  J.  S.  Boyd  in  ’85-6, 
and  the  present  pastor.  Rev.  J.  B.  Don¬ 
aldson,  D.D..  who  entered  upon  pastoral 
duty  in  May,  1887.  The  church  has  150 
members.  The  elders  are  S.  M.  Williams, 
John  Mills,  Vernon  Bell  and  George  W. 
Taylor.  The  church  edifice  was  built  in 
1883,  on  the  corner  of  Lyndale  and 
Fourth  avenues  north.  The  auditorium 
was  46  by  34  feet,  finished  in  antique 
oak,  unique  in  style.  There  were  lecture 
I'oom,  library,  study  and  kitchen.  The 
cost  was  $10,000.  This  building  was 
burned  in  February,  1800,  and  a  new 
one  was  built  on  the  same  site.  The 
Sunday  school  numbers  225  with  C.  A. 
Donaldson,  M.  D.,  for  siqjerintcndcnt 
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The  church  sustains  Good  Will  Chapel, 
with  Sunday  school,  at  2107  Sixth  av¬ 
enue  north,  and  an  attendance  of  about 
50,  and  Charles  McAlister  as  sujDerin- 
tendent.  A  Christian  Endeavor  Society 
and  a  Ladies’  Missionary  Society  are 
well  sustained. 

Bethlehem  Presbyterian  Church.  In 
1883  Rev.  Joseph  Laninan  began  preach¬ 
ing  in  Avery  Hall.  He  also  organized  a 
Sunday  school  and  a  Children’s  Mission¬ 
ary  Society,  named  after  Mrs.  Gen.  Van 
Cleve,TheVan  Cleve  Mission  Band.  The 


work  grew  in  importance  and  promise, 
and  in  January,  1884,  a  Presbyterian 
Church  was  organized  with  twenty-one 
members,  and  was  named  Bethlehem. 
H.  N.  Avery  and  E.  K.  Bancroft  were  the 
first  elders.  Lots  for  a  church  edifice  on 
the  corner  of  Twenty -sixth  street  and 
Pleasant  avenue  were  bought  for  $1,800. 
The  old  Westminster  Church,  on  Fourth 
street,  then  owned  byR.  S.  Stillman,  was 
!.pven  by  him  to  Mr.  Lanman  for  Bethle¬ 
hem  church,  was  removed  to  the  site 


above  mentioned,  and  fitted  up  taste¬ 
fully,  so  as  to  be  at  that  time  the  best 
church  building  in  that  part  of  the  city. 
The  cost  of  all  this  was  about  $4,000. 
Of  this  sum  Dr.  R.  F.  Sample,  of  West¬ 
minster  Church,  gave  $500,  the  largest 
single  contribution.  In  1885  the  build¬ 
ing  was  dedicated  free  from  debt.  Mr. 
Lanman  resigned  in  May,  1888,  for  a 
year  of  rest  and  travel  in  Europe.  Rev. 
R.  S.  Feagles  was  installed  in  April, 
1889.  He  resigned  in  April,  1890.  Rev. 
David  S.  McCaslin  took  charge  in  Sep¬ 


tember,  1890.  The  church  members  are 
about  150.  The  Sunday  school  numbers 
200,  with  A.  L.  Crocker  for  superinten¬ 
dent.  The  elders  are  Dr.  H.  N.  Avery, 
Robert  McFarlane,  A.  J.  Murdock,  M.D., 
and  Edgar  Bass.  The  church  property 
is  valued  at  $8,000. 

Oliver  Presbyterian  Church  was  at 
first  called  the  Bloomington  Avenue 
Church.  Under  that  name  it  was  the  ■ 
outgrowth  of  a  mission  Sunday  school, 
founded  by  the  First  Presby  tertian 
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Church  in  1882.  It  was  organized 
March  7th,  1884,  with  14  members. 
May  10th,  1884,  Rev.  J.  AI.  Patterson 
became  pastor.  Since  that  date  the 
church  has  had  a  remarkable  growth. 
It  has  received  in  all  600  members,  of 
whom  510  are  with  the  church  still. 
The  Sunday  school  has  grown  from  70 
to  500.  Providence  Alission  has  been 
organized,  lots  purchased  and  chapel 
built,  and  it  has  now  125  scholars.  A 
chapel  was  built  soon  after  Air.  Patter¬ 
son’s  eoming.  This  was  enlarged  after 
two  3'ears  to  twice  its  original  size,  so 
as  to  seat  400.  But  this  became  too 


was  dedicated  January  19th,  1890.  It 
is  built  of  nativ^e  granite,  has  an  aud¬ 
ience  room  seating  1 ,000,  and  a  leeture 
room  opening  into  that,  which  will  seat 
600,  also  pastor’s  stud\',  library',  read¬ 
ing  room,  class  rooms,  kitchen  and  din¬ 
ingroom.  The  spire  rises  145  feet.  Thein- 
terior  is  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  1)3' 
electricit3'.  The  cost  was  about  $50,000. 
This  congregation  stands  third  in  its  de¬ 
nomination  in  the  cit3',  and  has  among 
its  members  some  of  the  most  substant¬ 
ial  business  men  in  South  Alinneapolis. 
The  congregation  voted  that,  upon  the 
occupanc3'  of  the  new  building,  the  name 
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small,  and  the  foundation  of  a  perma¬ 
nent  church  building  was  laid  in  1888, 
and  in  Alay,  1889,  the  corner  stone  was 
laid  with  appropriate  ceremonies.  Airs. 
Sarah  E.  Oliver,  who  gave  real  estate 
valued  at  $33,000  to  aid  in  erecting  the 
building,  deposited  in  the  corner  stone  a 
Bible,  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith, 
manual  of  the  church,  picture  of  the  old 
church,  i)hotograph  of  the  pastor  and 
his  wife,  also  of  Airs.  Oliver,  and  copies 
of  the  Presb3'terian  journals.  The  new 
church  on  the  corner  of  Bloomington 
avenue  and  East  Twenty-seventh  street. 


of  the  church  should  be  changed,  and 
be  thereafter  the  Oliver  Presb3'terian 
Chui'ch.  Rev.  J.  AI.  I’atterson  retired 
from  this  pastorate  in  October,  1890. 
His  successor  Rev.  J.  Llo3'd  Lee  was  in¬ 
stalled  Alay,  13th,  1891.” 

Highland  Pai'k  Presb3'terian  Church 
was  organized  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Presb3'terian  Alliance,  on  the  19th  da3' 
of  Alarch,  1884,  with  9  members.  The 
sermon  on  that  occasion  was  preached 
1)3'  Dr.  R.  F.  Sam])le,  of  Westminster 
Church.  The  Sabbath  school  numbered 
at  the  beginning  43,  and  Judge  Ell  Tor- 
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rence  acted  as  the  first  superintendent. 
In  August  of  that  year  Rev.  N.  H.  Bell, 
of  Nunda,  N.  Y.,  was  called  to  the  j)as- 
torate,  and  began  his  work  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  although  not  formerly  installed 
until  January  25th,  1887.  For  about 
two  years  the  church  occupied  a  small 
chapel  on  Dupont  avenue  north,  near 
Twenty -first  avenue,  but  on  the  26th  of 
September,  1886,  the  church  building 
now  in  use,  on  the  eorner  of  Emerson 
avenue  north  and  Twenty-first  avenue, 
was  dedicated.  The  eost  of  thej)roperty 
to  the  present  time  has  been  about  $10,- 
000,  with  a  merely  nominal  indebtedness 
still  outstanding.  The  pastoral  work 
of  N.  H.  Bell  terminated  October  1st, 
1888,  and  the  ehureh  was  without  a 
pastor  until  Februar}^,  1889,  when  Rev. 
A.  K.  Harsha,  formerly  of  Roslyn,  Long 
Island, began  his  labors  in  this  field,  and 
on  the  14th  of  May  he  was  formerly  in¬ 
stalled  as  pastor.  As  is  usually  the  case 
with  young  and  feeble  ehurches,  for  the 
first  few  years  this  organization  was, 
to  a  large  extent,  dependent  upon  out¬ 
side  sources  for  financial  support,  but 
with  the  beginning  of  Mr.  Harsha’s  min¬ 
istry  the  eongregation  decided  to  be¬ 
come  self-supporting,  and  the  effort  thus 
far  has  been  crowned  with  suceess.  All 
seats  are  free  and  funds  are  raised  by 
voluntary  contributions.  The  present 
membership  of  the  ehureh  is  132,  and  of 
the*  Sabbath  sehool,  192.  The  seating 
capacity"  of  the  auditorium  is  225,  to 
which  the  leeture  room  may  be  added, 
making  the  total  number  of  sittings 
about  325.  The  officers  of  the  church 
are  as  follows,  viz:  Elders,  F.C.  Wyant, 
Wm.  Kilgore,  Geo.  W.  Fiske,  E.  E. 
Meloney,  Hugh  Smith,  F.  H.  Nutter. 
Deacons,  C.  E.  Prince,!.  G.  Smith, Henry 
Leek;  Clerk  of  Congregation,  E.  F. 
Meloney;  Clerk  of  Session,  F.  H.  Ntitter; 
Superintendent  of  Sabbath  school,  C.  H. 
Gilkerson. 


The  Stewart  Memorial  Presbyterian 
Chureh  is  loeated  on  the  eorner  of 
Thirty-second  street  and  Stevens  avenue. 
The  first  loeation  was  Thirty -second 
street  and  Third  avenue  south.  For 
grounds  and  buildings  the  ehureh  is  in¬ 
debted  to  the  liberality  of  Hon.  C.  E. 
Vanderburgh.  The  building  was  erected 
in  1886.  Soon  after  a  Sunday  sehool 
was  organized,  and  preaehing  services 
were  held  more  or  less  regularly  until 
April,  1887,  when  Rev.  A.  B.  Nicholls,  of 
Quinc^’,  Michigan,  came  into  the  field, 
and  two  months  later  organized  a 
church  with  25  members,  June  6th, 
1887.  After  supplying  the  church  for 
one  year,  Mr.  Nicholls  was  installed,  the 
first  pastor,  June  6th,  1888,  and  holds 
that  position  still.  In  the  fall  of  1890 
the  church  purchased  a  new  site  at  the 
corner  of  Thirty-second  street  and  Stev¬ 
ens  avenue  and  the  building  was  re¬ 
moved  to  this  new  location  in  the  spring 
of  1891.  The  church  has  170  members. 
The  Sunday  school  enrolls  200,  with  an 
average  attendance  of  140.  The  church 
conducts  a  mission  Sunday  school  at 
3435  Garfield  avenue.  The  house  of 
worship  is  a  frame  building  and  cost 
about  $2,500,  with  about  250  sittings. 
Seats  are  free.  The  entire  ehureh  prop¬ 
erty  has  a  valuation  of  at  least  $5,500. 

The  House  of  Eaith  Presbyterian 
Clmrch  was  oi'ganized  October  19th, 

1887,  with  18  members.  The  first  eld¬ 
ers  were  John  Pitblado  and  Norman  M. 
Mattiee.  Rev.  Norman  McLeod  began 
work  in  this  field  August  15th,  1887, 
and  was  installed  as  pastor  in  May, 

1888.  He  remained  until  near  the  close 
of  1890.  Rev.  L.  P.  Withington  took 
pastoral  charge  in  February,  1891.  The 
chureh  building  stands  on  the  corner  of 
Broadway  and  Jefferson  streets  north¬ 
east.  It  was  completed  in  November, 
1888,  at  the  eost  of  $3,368.45,  the 
grounds  costing  $4,000.  The  main  audi- 
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ence  room  will  seat  about  300.  The  eld¬ 
ers  are  John  Pitblado,  Norman  M.  Mat- 
tice  and  W.  M.  Clark.  The  Sunday 
school  superintendent  is  N.  IM.  Alattice. 
The  membei's  of  the  church  are  60.  The 
average  number  in  Sunda}'  school  is  60. 
Scats  are  free.  Current  expenses  are 
met  by  voluntary  offerings.  The  hotise 
of  worship  was  dedicated  November 
17th,  1889,  with  a  sermon  by  Dr.  Bur¬ 
rell,  of  Westminster  Church. 

Shiloh  Presbyterian  Church  is  a  child 
of  Andrew  Church,  and  was  organized 
in  1884  with  about  15  members.  Rev. 
E.  B.  Caldwell  was  the  first  pastor.  His 
pastorate  closed  with  his  death  in  1887. 
Rev.  William  R.  Reynolds  was  installed 
in  1888.  The  church  has  a  chapel  on 
Twenty-fourth  avenue  northeast,  be¬ 
tween  Harrison  and  Polk  streets.  It 
has  free  sittings  for  200.  The  building 
cost  $1,500  and  was  paid  for  by  the 
Misses  Andrew. 

First  Swedish  Presbyterian  Church 
has  37  members.  Rev.  C.  C.  Christian¬ 
sen  is  pastor.  The  church  edifice,  on  the 
corner  of  Nineteenth  avenue  south  and 
Third  street,  was  dedicated  September 
6th,  1891,  with  a  sermon  by  Rev.  J.  L. 
Lee.  There  are  seats  for  about  300. 
The  building  is  valued  at  $1 ,500. 

Welsh  Presbyterian  Church  has  200 
members.  The  building  stands  on  the 
corner  of  Franklin  and  Seventeenth 
avenues  south,  and  was  erected  in  1882. 

Hope  Mission  (Pi'esbyterian).  This 
was  a  mission  of  Westminster  Church 
begun  in  January,  1882,  in  charge  of 
Elder  Pomero}'.  It  was  organized  as  a 
church  in  1884,  but  in  1886  the  separate 
organization  was  given  up,  and  it  be¬ 
came  abranch  of  Westminster,  as  it  now 
is,  having  23  members  of  that  church  in 
connection  with  it.  Its  headciuarters 
are  at  Ninth  avenue  north  and  Third 
street,  whei-e  a  permanent  edifice  for  its 
use  was  built,  and  was  dedicated  Novem¬ 


ber  24th,  ]  889.  It  cost  $8,000,  and  has 
seats  for  1,000  pei'sons.  Rev.  J.  S. 
Handyside  has  had  charge  of  the  church 
work.  The  Sunday  school  has  an  en¬ 
rollment  of  309,  and  an  average  attend¬ 
ance  of  242.  R.  H.  Jordan  is  superin¬ 
tendent.  The  property  of  the  mission  is 
valued  at  $25,000. 

CONGREGATION.\L. 

What  is  now  the  First  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church  of  Minneapolis  was  or¬ 
ganized  November  10th,  1851,  as  the 
First  Congregational  Church  of  St.  An- 
thon\",  with  12  members.  Rev.  Charles 
Seccombe  and  Rev.  Richard  Hall  con¬ 
ducted  the  services.  Minnesota  was  then 
a  Territory,  and  this  church,  the  first  of 
its  denomination  in  the  Territory,  ante¬ 
dates  by  seven  years  the  admission  of 
Minnesota  as  a  State  of  the  Union.  St. 
Anthony,  on  the  east  side  of  the  I'iver, 
with  a  population  of  a  few  hundred,  was 
all,  or  nearly  all,  there  then  was,  of  what 
is  now  the  city  of  Minneapolis,  with  its 
200,000  people.  Here,  a  year  earlier. 
Rev.  Charles  Seccombe  had  commenced 
his  labors  as  a  home  missionary'.  His 
work  went  steadily  on  for  fifteen  years — 
hard,  self-denying,  brave  and  faithful 
work,  under  many  disadvantages,  but 
with  large  and  lasting  results  for  good  in 
the  church  and  the  community,  which 
have  grown  to  such  importance  from 
such  small  beginnings.  He  was  installed 
July  30, 1854,  and  his  ministry  here  closed 
June  10,  1866.  His  successors  were  the 
following:  Rev.  Orlando  Clark,  from 

August,  1866,  until  August  15th,  1867; 
Rev.  Ja\'  Clizbe,  from  Sept.  28,1867,  to 
May,  1868;  Rev.  Gabriel  Campbell, from 
June,  1868,  for  one  year.  He  was  or¬ 
dained  by  council  at  the  request  of  the 
church  October  27th,  1868.  From  July 
to  December,  1869,  there  was  no  regular 
sup])ly  of  the  pulpit.  Rev.  Egbert  B. 
Bingham  served  from  December  7th, 
1869,  until  August,  1870;  Rev.  James 
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Tompkins,  from  August,  1870,  until 
May  15th,  1872.  He  was  invited  to  be¬ 
come  settled  pastor  but  declined.  For 
some  months,  until  February.  1873,  the 
church  had  no  regular  supply.  Rev. 
George  Al.  Landon  was  called  to  the 
pastorate  February  11th,  1873.  He 
was  not  installed,  but  served  the  church 
as  pastor  elect  until  May,  1875.  Rev, 


stalled  April  5th  of  that  year.  His 
father,  Henry  Martyn  Scuddei",  D.D., 
preached  the  installation  sermon.  He 
was  dismissed  April  20th,  1886.  Rev. 
George  R.  Merrill  was  installed  December 
7th,  1886.  For  two  3'ears  services  were 
held  in  a  school  building  erected  by  the 
town  of  St.  Anthony  for  the  University, 
and  used  for  a  Universit}’  preparatory^ 


Edward  M.  Williams  was  in  charge  from 
June  1st,  1875,  until  February  14,  1881. 
He  was  installed  as  pastor  November 
16th,  1876.  The  sermon  was  preached 
by  Prof.  Franklin  W.  Fisk,  of  Chicago. 
He  resigned  on  account  of  ill  health, 
much  to  the  regret  of  his  people.  Rev. 
John  L.  Scudder  was  called  to  the  pas¬ 
torate  in  February,  1882,  and  was  in¬ 


school.  This  building  stood  not  far  from 
the  site  of  the  present  Exposition  build¬ 
ing.  It  is  no  longer  standing.  The  first . 
church  edifice  stood  near  the  corner  of 
Central  avenue  and  Fourth  street  north¬ 
east.  It  is  standing  still,  and  is  used  for 
church  services  by  a  Lutheran  congrega¬ 
tion.  The  basement  was  first  used  for 
public  worship  in  1853.  The  building 
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was  completed  the  next  3'ear  and  was 
dedicat '“d  February  15th.  Rev.  Richard 
Hall  preached  the  sermon.  This  sanctu- 
ar^"  was  nsed  by  the  ehnrch  for  twent\"- 
one  years.  A  new  house  of  worshij),  lo¬ 
cated  on  the  corner  of  Fifth  street  and 
Third  avenue  southeast,  built  at  the 
cost  of  $20, 000, was  dedicated  June  28th, 
1874.  Sermon  hy  J.  E.  Roj",  D.D.,  of 
Chicago.  This  building  was  enlarged 
in  1882  cind  re-dedieated  Deeember  9th 
of  that  3'ear,  with  a  sermon  1)3^  the  pas¬ 
tor,  Rev.  J.  L.  Scudder.  This  house  was 
destro3'ed  b3'  fire  in  Ma3',  1886,  on  the 
Sunday  next  after  Air.  Scudder’s  retire¬ 
ment  from  the  pastorate.  The  congre¬ 
gation  used  for  its  services  a  remodeled 
skating  rink,  corner  of  Fifth  street  and 
Twelfth  avenue  southeast,  until  the  new 
chureh  was  ready.  This  building  of 
brown  stone,  an  imposing  structure  of 
fine  arehitectural  i3roportions,  and  in 
ever3'  wa3'  well  furnished  for  all  church 
uses,  on  the  corner  of  Fifth  street  and 
Eighth  avenue  southeast,  was  dedieated 
March  4th,  1888,  with  an  appropriate 
and  interesting  order  of  service  prepared 
b3'the  pastor,  Rev.  G.  R.  Alerrill.  Its  eost 
was  $76,000.  It  will  seat  800,  and  with 
the  Sunday  school  room  adjoining  1,500. 
This  church  has  a  membership  of  about 
400  and  a  large  congregation.  Its  sit¬ 
tings  are  free.  Expenses  are  met  by  an¬ 
nual  subscriptions,  paid  weekU'.  It  is 
active  and  enterprising  in  various  lines 
of  chureh  work ;  has  a  large  and  flour¬ 
ishing  Sunday  school ;  sustains  several 
branch  schools,  and  is  the  mother  of  two 
Congregational  ehurches  in  East  Alinne- 
apolis.  The  officers  of  the  church  are: 
Pastor,  Rev.  George  R.  Merrill;  Clerk,  C. 
E.  Wingate;  Treasurer,  A.  B.  Church; 
Deacons,  L.  G.  Johnson,  C.  H.  Pratt, 
G.  A.  Wheaton,  R.  J.  Borglehans,  L.  W. 
Campbell,  Franklin  L3'on  and  G.  E. 
Hannum ;  Superintendent  of  Sunda3' 
sehool.  Professor  E.  D.  Holmes;  Super¬ 


intendent  of  Bethesda  Sunday  sehool. 
H.  R.  Chase;  Parish  Visitor,  Aliss  Luc3- 
E.  Case.  To  this  ma3'  be  added  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  Soeiet3',  whose  st3de  is  the 
First  Congregational  Soeiety  of  St.  An- 
thon3',  viz:  President,  John  Martin; 
Clerk,  J.  W.  Perkins;  Treasurer,  L.  A. 
Huntoon;  Trustees,  John  S.  Pillsbury, 
P.  D.  McAIillan,  D.  M.  Clough,  C.  H. 
Pratt,  G.  A.  Wheaton. 

Ph'mouth  Congregational  Church  was 
organized  April  28th,  1857,  with  18 
members.  This  was  the  first  chureh  of 
the  order  on  the  west  side  of  the  river. 
The  first  pastor  was  Rev.  Norman  Alc- 
Leod,  who  remained  until  Ma3',  1859. 
From  that  time  the  pulpit  was  chiefl3' 
supplied  by  Rev.  H.  C.  Atwater  until  the 
settlement  of  Rev.  H.  AI.  Nichols  as  pas¬ 
tor  in  December,  1859.  The  sudden  and 
sad  death  of  Mr.  Nichols  b3'  drowning 
on  July  5th,  1860,  again  left  the  chureh 
without  a  pastor.  Rev.  W.  B.  Dada, 
and  Rev.  David  Eastman  supiDlied  the 
pulpit  until  October,  1862,  when  Rev. 
Charles  C.  Salter  began  his  ministr3'. 
He  was  installed  pastor  in  September, 
1864.  He  resigned  in  April,  1869.  Rev. 
Henry  A.  Stimson  was  ordained  and  in¬ 
stalled  as  pastor  AIa3'  25th,  1870.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  pastorate  of  eleven  3'ears,  662 
were  added  to  the  ehnrch.  He  was  dis¬ 
missed  63^  council  August  30th,  1880. 
For  the  next  two  3'ears  the  church  was 
supplied  Iw  Rev.  William  T.  Beatty,  D.D. 
In  June,  1882,  Rev.  Robert  G.  Hutchins, 
D.D.,  began  his  pastoral  work,  and  was 
installed  Alay  24th,  1883.  He  was  dis¬ 
missed  1)3'  council  Februar3'  8th,  1886. 
Four  hundred  and  eight  were  added  to 
the  church  during  his  pastorate.  Rev. 
Charles  F.  Thwing  began  pastoral  work 
in  November,  1886,  and  was  installed 
December  8th  of  that  3'ear.  Dr.  Thwing 
was  dismissed  1)3' council  November  11, 
1890,  having  accepted  a  call  to  the  pres¬ 
idency  of  Western  Reserve  College  in 
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Cleveland,  Ohio.  Dr.  George  H.  Wells 
was  ealled  to  the  pastorate  in  August, 
1891,  and  was  installed  October  30th 
of  that  year.  The  first  deacons  were 
W.  H.  Leonard  and  Cyrus  Snow.  The 
first  house  of  worship  stood  on  the 
corner  of  Nicollet  avenue  and  Fourth 
street;  was  dedicated  in  December,  1858, 
and  was  destroyed  by  an  incendiary  fire 
on  the  night  of  April  3rd,  1860,  in  retal¬ 
iation,  it  is  believed,  for  the  faithfulness 
and  activity  of  the  pastor.  Rev.  H.  M. 
Nichols,  in  the  cause  of  temperance.  A 
new  building  was  erected  on  the  same 
site  and  dedicated  in  September,  1863. 
It  was  enlarged  in  1866.  The  growth 
of  the  congregation  in  the  next  five 
years  called  for  a  larger  sanctuarr".  A 
new  site  was  bought  on  the  corner  of 
Nicollet  avenue  and  Eighth  street,  where 
the  present  church  edifice  was  built.  It 
cost  with  lot  $75,000.  It  was  dedicated 
October  10th,  1875.  It  has  seats  for 
1 ,250.  In  1885  the  vestry  was  enlarged 
and  rooms  provided  for  Sunday  school 
and  prayer  meetings,  and  also  reception 
rooms,  a  kitchen  and  a  large  parlor  for 
social  gatherings.  This  church  has  con¬ 
tributed  largely  to  the  formation  of 
other  Congregational  churches  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river.  Its  members  num¬ 
ber  more  than  1,000.  The  deacons  are 
Robert  D.  Russell,  A.  H.  Young,  L.  I. 
Olds,  George  R.  Lyman,  George  B.  Shep¬ 
herd,  George  H.  Rust,  J.  E.  Bradley,  C. 
M.  Cushman,  D.  C.  Bell,  H.  E.  Selden. 
The  clerk  is  Harry  B.  Hendley.  Sunday 
school  superintendent,  Hiram  K.  Cole. 
The  home  Sunday  school  numbers  about 
500.  The  church  sustains  a  Bethel  mis¬ 
sion  with  kindergarten,  day  nursery  and 
kitchen  school,  Immanuel  Sunday  school 
with  gospel  service  Sunday  afternoons, 
and  a  North  mission  with  preaching  and 
sewing  school;  also  News  Boy’s  Sun¬ 
day  school.  It  is  active,  enterprising 
and  efficient  in  all  good  works.  The 


seats  in  the  main  audience  room  are 
rented,  yielding  a  revenue  of  about  $13,- 
000.  The  estimated  value  of  the  church 
property  is  $175,000.  This  church  has 
been  noted  for  its  large  contributions  to 
missions  and  other  Christian  enterprises 
of  benevolence.  Individual  gifts  by  its 
members  for  church  and  charitable  pur¬ 
poses  have  been  frequent  and  generous. 
On  February  16, 1890,  Immanuel  Chapel, 
at  the  corner  of  Thirteenth  avenue  north¬ 
east  and  Second  street,  was  dedicated 
for  mission  work  by  the  Society  of 
Christian  Endeavorin Plymouth  church. 
The  building  cost  about  $800.  The  Sun¬ 
day  school  has  200  in  attendance. 

Park  Avenue,  called  at  first  the  Second 
Congregational  Church,  was  an  out¬ 
growth  of  a  mission  established  by  Plj^- 
mouth  Church  in  1865,  in  what  was 
then  the  “lower  part  of  the  city.”  This 
mission  was  in  charge  of  Rev.  William 
Leavitt.  The  church  was  organized  with 
20  members,  October  14th,  1867,  and 
was  named  Vine  Street  Church,  because 
of  its  location  on  Vine  street,  now 
Fifteenth  avenue  and  Fourth  street 
south.  Mr.  Leavitt  was  followed  by 
Rev.  Prescott  Fay,  who  remained  until 
1872.  Rev.  Horace  Bumstead  was  in¬ 
stalled  as  the  first  settled  pastor,  Febru- 
ar3^  4th,  1872.  Mr.  Bumstead  retired 
from  the  pastorate  March  17th,  1875, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  E.  S.  Williams, 
who  was  pastor  for  eight  years.  During 
his  ministiy  257  were  received  into 
membership,  and  the  church  had  a 
healthy  growth.  H.  C.  Hovey,  D.D., 
was  installed  December  4th,  1883.  His 
pastorate  closed  May  3rd,  1887.  The 
church  while  under  his  charge  received 
220  new  members.  Frank  P.  Woodbur\q 
D.D.,  began  his  work  March  25th,  1888, 
and  was  installed  by  council  May  5th, 
1889.  In  July,  1874,  the  basement  of  a 
new  church  edifice  at  the  corner  of  Eighth 
street  and  Thirteenth  avenue  south  was 
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occupied,  and  the  church  took  the  name  of 
the  Second  Congregational  Chureh.  The 
new  building  was  completed  at  the  cost 
of  $17,500,  and  was  dedicated  January 
3rd,  1879.  As  the  surrounding  popula¬ 
tion  beeame  largely  Seandinavian,  it  was 
decided  to  sell  this  building  to  the  Sean¬ 
dinavian  Baptists.  Lots  at  the  eorner 
of  Park  and  Franklin  avenues  were 
bought  and  a  chapel  built,  which  was 
dedicated  January  4th,  1885.  In  1889 
the  main  building  was  eompleted,  and 
opened  for  publie  service  on  the  oecasion 
of  the  installation  of  Dr.  Woodbury, 
Sunday,  May  5'th,  1889.  Its  style  is 
Gothic.  It  is  built  of  Lake  Superior 
brown  sandstone  with  rough  roek  face. 
The  main  auditorium  will  seat  800.  The 
chapel,  separated  from  the  main  room 
by  large  glazed  sliding  doors,  will  seat 
400.  There  are  two  memorial  windows; 
one  in  memory  of  Mrs.  A.  H.  Bode,  one 
of  the  earh'  members  of  the  ehureh  ;  the 
other  is  a  gift  of  Mr.  George  A.  Braekett, 
and  is  in  memory  of  Aliss  Aliee  B.  King, 
daughter  of  Deaeon  O.  B.  King,  one  of 
the  original  members  of  the  ehureh.  The 
building  eost  $60,000.  The  propert3^  of 
the  societr^  is  valued  at  $80,000.  The 
deacons  are  O.  B.  King,  A.  S.  Adams, 
Albion  Miller,  George  E.  Baeheller,  F.  H. 
Carleton,  George  H.  Spr}'.  The  trustees 
are  Wyman  Elliot,  William  Jennings,  C. 
S.  Bardwell,  H.  T.  Bush  and  H.  B. 
Smith.  The  Sunday  sehool  numbers 
500,  and  has  William  Hooker  for  super¬ 
intendent.  Dr.  Woodbury  resigned  his 
charge  Februarj^  23rd,  1890.  Rev.  Dr. 
Smith  Baker  was  installed  Oetoberl3th, 
1890.  The  sermon  on  that  oeeasion 
was  preaehed  b^'  Dr.  E.  B.  Webb,  of 
Boston,  Mass.  The  ehureh  has  530 
members. 

Pilgrim  Congregational  Chureh  had 
its  oi'igin  in  a  Simdaj"  school  opened  in 
1863,  at  the  southwest  eorner  of  Second 
street  and  Twentieth  avenue  north  b^" 


J.  E.  Bell,  E.  A.  Harmon  and  others. 
The  ehureh  was  organized^  September 
29th,  1873,  with  22  members,  all  save 
two  from  Plymouth  Chureh.  For  sev¬ 
eral  3’ears  it  reeeived  pai't  of  its  sup¬ 
port  from  PUunouth  Chureh.  The  first 
minister  was  Rev.  C.  A.  Hampton, 
whose  term  of  serviee  was  from  Septem¬ 
ber  10th,  1873,  to  Jannaiw  14th,  1877. 
Rev.  George  A.  Hood,  took  eharge  of  the 
ehureh  March  11th,  1877 ;  was  installed 
Alarch  28th  of  that  3^ear,  and  resigned 
in  Januar3',  1884.  He  was  followed  1)3' 
Rev.  C.  W.  Merrill,  whose  work  began 
November  1st,  1884,  and  elosed  Novem¬ 
ber  1st,  1888.  The  present  pastor.  Rev. 
S.  L.  B.  Speare,  entered  upon  his  duties 
early  in  1889.  The  members  of  the 
ehureh  are  290.  The  number  in  the 
home  Sunda3^  sehool  is  390.  In  1885  a 
mission  was  established  with  headquar¬ 
ters  at  211  Twentieth  avenue  north.  A 
Sunda3'  sehool  is  sustained  near  the  same 
loeality, which  numbers  235.  The  ehinxli 
is  well  organized  for  work  in  seven 
soeieties,  with  a  speeifie  object  for  each. 
It  also  sustains  a  free  kindergarten, 
started  at  the  suggestion  of  Judge  E. 
S.  Jones,  who  gave  the  rent  of  the  build¬ 
ing  on  Fourteenth  avenue  north,  near 
Washington  avenue,  and  other  substan¬ 
tial  aid.  Aliss  Nellie  Wingate  is  engaged 
as  teaeher.  The  first  ehureh  building  was 
a  chapel  on  the  corner  of  Washington 
avenue  and  Fourteenth  avenue  north. 
The  lots  were  given  1)3^  J.  E.  Bell.  It 
was  sold  in  1884.  A  block  of  stores  now 
oeeupies  the  site,  and  the  ehapel,  moved 
to  thei'ear,has  been  fitted  up  for  a  double 
tenement  house.  With  the  proeeeds  of 
the  sale  of  the  old  propert3'  lots  for  a 
new  ehureh  were  bought  on  the  eorner 
of  Foiirteenth  avenue  north  and  Iwn- 
dale  avenue,  where  the  present  edifiee 
stands.  This  building  was  eompleted 
in  Januar3',  1885.  Its  eost  with  lot  was 
$20,000.  It  will  seat  650,  and  has 
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kitchen  and  dining  room.  Seats  are 
free.  Expenses  are  met  by  voluntary 
contributions. 

Vine  Congregational  Church  was  the 
outgrowth  of  a  Sunday  sehool  held  in 
the  brick  school  house  on  the  eorner  of 
Lake  street  and  Minnehaha  avenue.  This 
sehool  was  manned  and  carried  on  by 
the  Seeond  Congregational,  now  Park 
Avenue,  Cllureh.  The  ehurch  was  or¬ 
ganized  February  9th,  1882,  with  ten 
members,  eight  from  the  Second  Congre¬ 
gational  Chureh,  and  two  from  the 
Franklin  Avenue  Presbyterian  Chureh. 
The  first  eomniunion  service  was  held 
December  3rd,  1882,  when  12  united 
with  the  church,  making  the  membership 
22.  Rev.  Samuel  V.  S.  Fisher,  began  his 
work  with  the  ehureh  June  1,  1882,  and 
was  installed  Dee.  5th  of  the  same  year. 
There  have  been  in  all  145  members. 
The  present  number  is  about  100.  The 
present  house  of  worship  was  begun  in 
August  and  finished  in  Oetober  of  1882. 
It  is  located  on  Twenty -third  avenue 
south,  one  lot  removed  from  Lake  street.  * 
The  building  as  furnished  eost  $4,500. 
The  congregation  is  steadily  inereasing. 
The  growth  of  that  part  of  the  eity  has 
been  slow,  and  that  has  eonditioned  the 
growth  of  the  ehureh. 

Como  Avenue  Congregational  Church 
was  organized  December  19th,  1882,  in 
what  is  ealled  Elwell’s  addition  with  21 
members.  Rev.  Americus  Fuller  was  its 
first  pastor.  For  six  months  Rev.  E.  L. 
Morse  served  as  stated  supply.  Rev. 
H.  W.  Gleason  followed  and  served 
as  pastor  from  July  1st,  1885,  to 
February  1st,  1888.  Rev.  George  E. 
Paddock  entered  upon  his  work  May 
6th,  1888,  and  resigned  in  November, 
1891.  Publie  serviees  were  held  for 
four  years  in  a  small  house  on  Four¬ 
teenth  avenue  southeast.  The  pi'esent 
chtirch  was  dedieated  January  9th, 
1887.  It  stands  on  Fourteenth  ave¬ 


nue  southeast,  between  Como  avenue 
and  Talmage  street,  and  eost  with 
grounds  $15,000;  will  seat  in  the  main 
audience  room  350,  and  has  a  vestry 
adjaeent  that  will  seat  100.  Sittings 
are  free.  Voluntary  contributions  meet 
eurrent  expenses.  The  Sunday  school 
numbers  200.  C.  M.  Way  is  superin¬ 
tendent.  The  ehurch  sustains  a  mission 
Sunday  school. 

Union  Congregational  Chureh  was 
organized  Mareh  14th,  1883,  with  17 
members.  As  early  as  1871  missionary 
work  was  begun  in  this  locality.  Rev. 
H.  A.  Stimson,  of  Plymouth  Church, 
preached  onee  a  month.  A  Sunday 
sehool  was  opened  and  conducted  by 
members  of  Plymouth  Chureh.  In  1878 
a  chapel  was  built  and  named  Clarke 
Chapel,  in  memory  of  Edward  Clarke, 
who  died  while  in  charge  of  the  work. 
The  first  regular  preaching  was  by  Rev. 
B.  F.  Shuart  in  1881.  After  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  chureh  Rev.  H.  F.  Tyler 
became  joastor.  He  was  followed  by 
Rev^  G.  A.  Hood.  Rev.  W.  M.  Jones  was 
installed  May  17th,  1887.  He  resigned 
the  pastorate  in  October,  1891.  The 
resident  membership  is  65.  The  Sunday 
school  numbers  175  with  Mrs.  W.  M. 
Jones  as  superintendent.  The  chureh 
building  is  on  Excelsior  avenue,  west  of 
Lake  Calhoun,  one  half  mile  from  St. 
Louis  Park  railroad  station.  It  cost 
about  $2,000.  The  parsonage  was  built 
in  1886,  and  eost  about  $3,000.  The 
whole  property  is  valued  at  $10,000. 
The  church  has  had  two  branch  Sunday 
schools,  one  at  Edina,  the  other  in  West 
Minneapolis.  The  latter  has  become  the 
•Mizpah  Church. 

Open  Door  Congregational  Church, 
in  northeast  Minneapolis, was  organized 
January  29th,  1884,  with  11  members. 
It  grew  out  of  a  mission  Sunday  school 
sustained  by  the  First  Congregational- 
Church,  and  after  its  organization  was 
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for  some  years  partly  supported  by  that 
church.  Rev.  R.  A.  Torrey.who  organ¬ 
ized  the  church,  was  installed  as  its  first 
pastor.  He  remained  until  December  1st, 
1886,  when  he  resigned,  and  Rev.  K.  F. 
Norris  became  pastor.  The  church  has 
125  names  on  its  roll  of  members.  The 
Sunday  school  has  an  average  attend¬ 
ance  of  137.  The  church  building  is  a 
chapel  on  the  corner  of  Jefferson  street 
and  Thirteenth  avenue  northeast.  The 
property,  including  lots,  is  valued  at 
$6,000. 

Lyndale  Congregational  Church.  In 
1883  a  decided  movement  of  population 
out  along  the  motor  line  towards  Lake 
Calhoun  had  set  in.  Here  an  encoura¬ 
ging  nucleus  of  Congregationtil  families 
was  found,  and  a  church  was  asked  for. 
In  the  spring  of  1884  Rev.  Archibald 
Hadden  was  asked  to  take  charge  of 
this  field  and  organize  the  church.  A 
portable  chapel  was  set  up  at  the  north¬ 
west  corner  of  Lake  street  and  Lyndale 
avenue,  and  on  May  18  the  first  service 
was  held  with  an  attendance  of  75,  and 
a  Sunday-school  was  temporarily' organ¬ 
ized.  Regular  services  were  held  thence¬ 
forth,  and  July  16th  the  church  was 
formally  organized  with  30  members  and 
the  pastor  installed  by  council.  Rev.  R. 
A.  Torrey  preaching  the  sermon.  A  per¬ 
manent  location  and  edifice  were  soon 
needed,  and  later  in  the  year  the  site 
covered  by  the  present  building  was 
bought  for  $1,800,  and  a  chapel  built 
with  seats  for  200  persons  at  a  cost  of 
$1,400.  This  was  dedicated  February 
1st,  1885.  By  the  close  of  the  first  year 
the  membership  had  increased  to  70. 
Earh'  in  1887  the  need  of  larger  quar¬ 
ters  was  apparent,  and  in  Ma^'  of  that 
year  ground  was  broken  for  the  main 
building.  It  was  completed  the  next 
year  and  was  dedicated  June  3rd,  1888. 
It  had  cost  about  $19,000.  The  build¬ 
ing  of  red  pressed  brick  with  light  stone 
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trimmings  stands  on  the  corner  of  Lake 
street  and  Aldrich  avenue,  one  block 
from  Lyndale  avenue.  The  auditorium 
will  seat  450,  and  a  balcony  is  provided 
for  that  will  seat  200  moi'e.  There  are  a 
lecture  and  two  class  rooms,  which  will 
seat  200.  There  are  also  pastor’s  study, 
parlor  and  kitchen.  Thechurch  property 
is  now  valued  at  $26,000.  The  growth 
of  the  church  has  been  rapid  and  the 
resident  membership  is  about  200.  The 
Sunday  school  has  enrollment  of  over 
300,  with  J.  M.  Norris  for  superintend¬ 
ent.  The  church  is  well  organized  for 
work,  and  is  efficient  in  missionary, 
evangelistic,  social  and  benevolent  ac¬ 
tivities.  It  has  a  Societv  of  Christian 
Endeavor  with  more  than  60  activ'e 
members.  The  deacons  are  W.  G.  Fisk 
L.  D.  Putnam,  A.  A.  Abbott,  C.  C. 
Thaj'er,  A.  W.  Gilbert,  H.  W.  Knapp. 
Rev.  A.  Hadden  resigned  the  pastorate 
March  8th,  1891.  Rev.  Willis  A.  Hadley 
succeeded  him  July  1st,  1891. 

Silver  Lake  Congregational  Church 
was  organized  February  3rd,  1886, with 
25  members.  A  society  bearing  the  same 
name  was  incorporated  nearly  two 
3'ears  earlier  and  a  Sunday'  school  was 
opened.  Rev.  Henry  F.  Ty'ler,  the  first 
pastor,  was  ordained  and  installed  in 
June,  1885.  He  remained  one  3'ear. 
Rev.  George  S.  Bascom  followed  and  re¬ 
mained  until  Ma3'  26th,  1889.  The 
vacancy'  was  filled  by'  Re\'.  C.  W.  Merrill 
until  Octoljer,  1889,  when  Re\'.  R.  S. 
Cross  became  pastor.  The  number  of 
members  is  76.  A.  P.  Reidhead  is  clerk. 
The  Sunday  school  has  217  members 
yy'ith  Frank  Reidhead  as  superintendent. 
The  church  building  stands  on  the  corner 
of  Fremont  and  Thirty -second  avenues 
north,  and  is  constructed  of  red  brick, 
and  has  chapel  and  library'  rooms. 

Fifth  Ay'enue  Congregational  Church. 
This  church  grew  out  of  a  prayer  meet¬ 
ing  held  in  private  houses  in  the  neigh- 
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borhood  of  the  present  ehurch  edifice. 
In  1885  a  Sunday  school  was  started  in 
a  tent  between  Fifth  and  Sixth  avenues, 
near  Thirty-first  street  south.  Late  in 
the  same  year  a  portable  chapel,  on  the 
corner  of  Third  avenue  and  Thirty-first 
street,  was  used  for  the  Sunday  school. 
The  church  was  organized  April  9th, 

1886,  with  27  members.  It  has  had  for 
pastors  Rev.  H.  F.  Tyler,  Rev.  A.  P. 
Salmon,  and  Rev.  S.  W.  Dickinson,  who 
began  pastoral  duty  in  1887.  The  last 
named  resigned  in  November,  1891.  To 
Mr.  Salmon  the  church  is  largely  indebted 
for  the  building  of  the  chapel,  and  for 
the  starting  of  the  work  in  the  present 
field.  Under  the  present  pastor  the 
church  has  more  than  doubled  its  mem¬ 
bership  and  working  forces.  The  present 
members  are  71.  Arthur  Norcross,  Wil¬ 
liam  M.  Wood  and  Royal  F.  King  are 
deacons.  The  Sunday  school  numbers 
125,  with  E.  P.  Wheeler  as  superintend¬ 
ent.  The  chapel  now  in  use,  on  the 
corner  of  Thirt^^-second  street  and  Fifth 
avenue  south,  was  dedicated  in  March, 

1887.  It  cost  with  the  lots  $3,000,  and 
will  seat  200.  Seats  are  free.  The  whole 
property  is  valued  at  $4,500.  The 
church  is  well  organized  for  work  and 
has  a  hopeful  future. 

Mizpah  Congregational  Church  of 
West  Minneapolis  was  organized  Sep¬ 
tember  9th,  1888,  with  18  members,  the 
outgrowth  of  a  branch  Sunday  school 
of  Union  Church.  A  church  building 
was  dedicated  November  17th,  1889.  It 
has  seats  for  200;  its  cost  was  $2,500. 
Rev.  James  McPherson  is  pastor.  The 
Sunday  school  has  60  members.  H.  H. 
Frink  is  superintendent. 

Bethany  Congregational  Church  grew 
out  of  aSunday  school  opened  in  January 
1889.  Preaehing  services  began  Febru¬ 
ary  21st,  of  that  year,  when  Rev.  Sam¬ 
uel  J.  Rogers,  the  present  pastor,  began 
to  hold  services  in  Odd  Fellows’  hall  on 


Harrison  street,  between  Twenty-third 
and  Twenty -fourth  avenues  northeast. 
The  church  was  organized  April  1st, 
1889,  has  37  members  and  a  Sunday 
school  of  150.  A  frame  chapel,  built  at 
the  cost  of  $1,500,  on  the  corner  of 
Twenty -sixth  avenue  and  Taylor  street 
northeast,  was  dedicated  on  Sunday, 
October  5th,  1890. 

Lowry  Hill  Congregational  Church 
was  organized  October  3rd,  1890,  with 
64  members,  of  whom  41  eame  from 
Pl^miouth  Church.  A  chapel  was  built 
at  the  junction  of  Hennepin  and  Lyndale 
avenues,  and  first  occupied  September 
14th,  1890.  It  was  dedicated  October 
12th  of  that  3"ear  with  a  sermon  by  Rev. 
D.  N.  Beach,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.  Rev. 
Harlan  P.  Beach  took  charge  as  pastor 
elect  August  30th,  1891,  and  was  in¬ 
stalled  October  7th,  with  a  sermon  by 
Rev.  F.  A.  Noble,  D.  D.,  of  Chicago. 

Oak  Park  Congregational  Church 
was  organized  February  6th,  1891,  with 
34  members.  Rev.  N.  D.  Fanning,  pas¬ 
tor  elect,  was  stricken  with  apoplexy  just 
after  preaching  on  Sunday,  Februry  1st, 
1891,  and  died  a  few  hours  later.  Rev. 
George  E.  Lovejoj^  began  duty  as  pastor 
elect  July  1st,  1891,  and  was  installed 
September,  8th,  1891,  with  sermon  by 
Rev.  Smith  Baker.  Services  are  held  in 
a  building  on  the  corner  of  Sixth  and 
Humboldt  avenues  north.  On  this  site 
a  chapel  will  be  built. 

The  First  Scandinavian  Church  was 
oi'ganized  in  December,  1890,  with  nine 
members.  Rev.  L.  C.  Johnson  is  pastor. 
A  chapel  on  Seventeenth  avenue  south, 
near  Lake  street,  was  dedicated  Febru¬ 
ary  1st,  1891. 

PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL. 

Holy  Trinity  Church  was  founded  un¬ 
der  the  ausifices  of  the  Associate  Mission 
for  Minnesota,  which  landed  at  Fort 
Snelling  in  June,  1850,  and  consisted  of 
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Rev.  James  Llo3'd  Breck,  clean  of  the 
mission,  Rev.  John  Ansten  Merrick  anti 
Rev.  Timothv' Wilcoxsoii.  The  first  serv¬ 
ice  in  East  Minneapolis,  then  St.  An- 
thoin*,  was  held  on  Snnda\',  Juh’  7th, 
1850,  b\'  Rev.  T.  Wilcoxson,  to  whom 
were  assigned  St.  Anthoin',  Sauk  Rapids, 
LaCrosse  and  Point  Douglass  stations. 
The  first  episcopal  visitation  was  made 
bj’  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Kemper  on  Sunda}’, 
August  4th,  1850.  The  parish  was 
formally  organized  on  Easter  AIonda3', 
1852.  The  first  minister  in  charge  was 


Rev.  Timotln'  Wilcoxson. 

1852,  Rev.  J.S.  Chamber- 
lain  was  assigned  todut3' 
at  St.  An th 0113'  and  sev¬ 
eral  stations  north  and 
south  of  that  place.  Rev. 

David  B.  Knickerbacker, 
afterwards  rector  of 
Gethsemane  Parish  and 
now  bishop  of  Indiana, 
was  sent  to  aid  Air. 

Chamberlain,  who  re¬ 
mained  in  charge  until 
1857.  He  was  succeeded 
Iw  Rev.  Charles  Wood¬ 
ward,  rector  from  April, 

1857  to  1859.  The  rec¬ 
torship  was  vacant  for 
about  one  3’ear.  In  No¬ 
vember,  1860,  Rev.  Air. 

Neeh^  afterwards  bishop 
of  Alaine,  assumed  temporar3’  charge, 
and  remained  until  AIa3’  5th,  1861,  Air. 
Knickerbacker  resuming  then  the  care 
of  the  parish  until  1862.  In  Alarch, 
1863,  Rev.  Alpheus  Spor  became  rector 
and  remained  until  1865.  Rev.  Dr. 
Smallwood  followed,  but  died,  univer- 
sallv  revered  and  regretted,  Januar3’- 
2nd,  1867.  The  parish  again  became  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  pastoral  care  of  Air. 
Knickerbacker,  and  so  remained  until 
October  4th,  1867.  He  was  followed  63' 
Rev.  Abraham  Reeves, who  remained  onh' 


October  1st,  entered  upon 
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a  few  months.  Rev.  John  Anketell  suc¬ 
ceeded  him  and  served  for  a  similar  brief 
period.  Rev.  George  L.  Chase  then  be¬ 
came  rector,  and  remained  until  Septem¬ 
ber  30th,  1874,  when  he  assumed  the 
wardenshiij  of  the  divinit3'  school  at 
Faribault.  Air.  Chase  was  assisted  for 
several  years  by  Rev.  Charles  H.  Plum¬ 
mer,  and  was  succeeded,  in  October, 
1874,  Iw  Rev.  Frank  C.  Coolbaugh  ,  who 
remained  until  October  4th,  1875.  Rev. 
Theodore  AI.  Riley,  of  Philadelphia,  was 
elected  rector  December  4th,  1875,  and 
his  duties  Januar3'  15th, 
1876.  He  remained  until 
Januaiw  15th,  1882,  leav¬ 
ing  then  to  become  the 
professor  of  ecclesiastical 
histor3'  in  NashotaHouse, 
Wisconsin.  After  a  va- 
canc3^  of  several  months. 
Rev.  Augustus  J.  Tard3', 
of  Pass  Christian,  Alis- 
sissippi,  accepted  the  rec¬ 
torship,  assuming  charge 
August  13th,  1882.  On 
account  of  ill  health  Air. 
Tard3'  resigned  and  gave 
ui^  his  charge  September 
14th,  1884.  For  several 
months  services  were 
kept  up  bv  two  young 
la3'men,  Alessrs.  Rollitt 
and  Grimes.  Rev.  A.  J. 
Graham,  the  next  rector,  entered  upon 
his  duties  November  30th,  1884,  and  is 
still  in  charge  of  the  parish.  The  corner 
stone  of  the  first  church  building  was 
laid  In'  Dr.  Breck,  October  30th  1850, 
Rev.  Air  Wilcoxson  being  present,  and 
Rev.  B'ather  Gear,  ehaplain  at  Fort 
Snelling,  making  the  address.  This 
building  stood  on  the  corner  of  Second 
street  and  Second  avenue  northeast. 
Under  the  rectorship  of  Rev.  Air.  Chase 
a  new  stone  church  building  was  erected 
on  the  corner  of  Fourth  street  and 
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Fourth  avenue  southeast.  It  remained 
unfurnished  for  several  years.  The  cere¬ 
monies  of  consecration  were  conducted 
by  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Whipple,  bishop  of 
the  diocese,  Maj"  30th,  1878,  Ascension 
day.  Rev.  C.  W.  Ward,  of  Winona, 
preached  the  sermon.  In  If  80  a  rectory 
was  built  on  thelot  adjoiningthecliurch, 
$1,000  towards  its  cost  being  given  1)3' 
Mrs.  Caroline  H.  Delano.  The  font  now 
in  use  in  the  church  was  made  of  stone 
taken  from  the  top  of  the  Falls  of  St. 
Anthonyin  1856.  The  altar, enlarged, is 
the  one  in  use  in  the  da3^s  of  Breck,  Aler- 
rick  and  Wilcoxson.  The  bell  was  hung 
in  1854.  The  church  building  was  en¬ 
larged  in  1890,  doubling  thus  its  seating 
capacit}^  at  the  cost  of  $7,600.  It  now 
has  500  sittings.  Atthe  opening  service 
December  14th,  1890,  Bishop  Gilbert 
officiated,  assisted  by  the  rector.  Rev.  A. 
J.  Graham.  The  bishop’s  sermon  was 
largeK'  reminiscent.  A  vested  choir  of 
men  and  boys  was  intoduced  at  this 
service.  The  pews  in  the  church  are 
rented.  The  entire  propert3ns  valued  at 
$32,500.  The  church  has  a  mission  in 
Fridley  Park,  with  a  building  called  H0I3' 
Trinity  Chapel.  Thenumber  of  commun¬ 
icants  is  189.  The  Sunda3’  school  num¬ 
bers  112.  The  officers  are  :  Rector,  Rev. 
A.J.  Graham;  Senior  Warden, Winthrop 
Young;  Junior  Warden,  John  G.  Hall; 
Vestrymen,  Fred.  Farrington,  H.  M.  L3^- 
on,  F.  L.  Lynde,  J.  H.  Sandberg,  W.  H. 
Brinley,  George  S.  Grimes,  George  Evans. 

Gethsemar.e,  the  oldest  of  the  Protes¬ 
tant  Episcopal  churches  on  the  west 
side  of  the  river,  began  its  life,  which  has 
proved  so  vigorous  and  fruitful,  in  1856. 
“In  that  year,’’  says  the  late  rector. 
Rev.  A.  R.  Graves,  in  his  anniversaiy 
sermon,  1888,  “  a  little  church  in  a  town 
of  about  5,000  inhabitants,  was  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  service  of  the  Most  High, 
and  the  opening  exercises  of  Gethsemane 
Parish  took  place.  A  young  deacon, 


David  Knickerbacker,  officiated.  Like 
David  of  old  he  trusted  in  the  Lord  of 
Hosts,  l)elieving  that  the  seed  sown  in 
the  wilderness  would  bring  forth  good 
fruit.  At  the  same  time  there  also  came, 
traveling  many  hundred  miles  in  a  stage 
coach  that  he  might  be  pi'esent,  the 
pioneer  of  missionar}^  bishops,  Jackson 
Kemper,  whose  hair  was  gray  with  age, 
but  whose  faith  was  as  strong  and  whose 
ardor  was  as  fervent  as  when  he  first 
donned  the  robes  of  priesthood.  Had 
the  few  worshipers  who  then  belonged 
to  the  parish,  been  able  to  pierce  the 
future,  the}'  would  have  been  doubly 
glad.  In  32  3'ears  it  has  rooted  itself, 
thrust  forth  its  bratiches  and  yielded 
yearly  fruit  to  God.  Bishop  Kemper, 

•  now  sleeps  the  sleep  of  the  just,  the 
3^oung  deacon  is  himself  a  gra}'  haired 
bishop,  and  many  of  the  old  members  of 
the  parish  have  gone  to  their  long  home. 
Yet  the  work  has  gone  steadily  on.  Pros¬ 
perity  came  and  some  of  the  more  im¬ 
portant  movements  that  Were  accom¬ 
plished  were  as  follows:  The  first  rectory, 
the  parish  school,  the  founding  of  the 
brotherhood  20  3'ears  ago,  one  of  the 
first  of  the  kind  in  the  country;  the 
starting  and  sustaining  of  the  Cottage 
hospital,  now  St.  Barnabas,  for  12  years; 
the  missions  which  have,  some  of  them, 
grown  into  churches.  All  Saints,  St.  An¬ 
drews,  the  chapels  at  Alinnetonka  Mills, 
Oak  Grove  and  Howard  Lake;  the  insti¬ 
tution  and  maintenance  of  the  surpliced 
choir  ;  the  building  of  the  present  grand 
church,  which  was  opened  four  years 
ago ;  the  opening  of  the  kindergarten 
with  its  training  school  for  teachers ; 
and  perhaps  as  important  as  all  of  these, 
the  establishment,  with  the  aid  of  the 
other  churehes,  of  the  City  Missionary 
Societv,  which  is  doing  such  noble  work. 
With  the  exception  of  St.  George’s  par¬ 
ish,  in  New  York  City,  there  has  been  no 
such  large  growth  in  the  country  as 
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we  have  had  here  ”  The  history  of 
the  ehurch  is  almost  identieal  with  the 
reeord  of  the  life  work  of  its  first  rector 
for  27  years.  A  very  devoted, enterpris¬ 
ing  and  energetic  pastor  was  he,  now 
known  as  Right  Rev.  David  B.  Knicker- 
backer,  D.  D.  Educated  at  Tidnity  Col¬ 
lege,  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  at  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Theological  Seminary,  ordained  as 
deacon  in  1856  by  Bishop  Potter,  ap¬ 
pointed  missionary  to  Minnesota,  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  priesthood  by  Bishop 
Kemper  in  1857,  he  became  rector  of 
Gethsemane  in  1859.  In  1861  he  also 
supplied  the  pvdpit  of  Holy  Trinity.  He 
was  chosen  missionary  bishop  of  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico  in  1877,  but  declined. 
In  1883  he  was  elected  bishop  of  Indiana 
and  left  Gethsemane  for  that  larger 
work.  To  him  this  parish  is  chiefly  in¬ 
debted  for  its  growth,  and  this  cit}"-  for 
the  religious  and  charitable  enterprises 
begun  and  furthered  by  his  people  with 
him  for  their  courageous  leader.  Under 
his  successor,  Rev.  A.  R.  Graves,  the 
church  continued  to  prosper  and  to  sus¬ 
tain  the  manifold  activities  so  well  be¬ 
gun.  The  number  of  communicants  is 
765.  The  Brotherhood  of  Gethsemane, 
mentioned  above,  is  made  up  of  Imsiness 
chui'chmen,  who  give  time  and  mone\' 
to  aid  the  rector  in  his  work.  The 
corner  stone  of  the  first  church  edifice 
was  laid  August  5th,  1856.  The  church 
was  first  used  for  divine  service  Decem¬ 
ber  7th,  1856,  and  was  consecrated  on 
the  16th  of  the  same  month.  It  had  a 
bell,  ])resented  by  eastern  friends  of  the 
rector.  Its  sittings  were  made  free  with 
welcome  for  all  who  wovdd  come.  As 
the  congregation  grew,  more  room  was 
needed,  and  in  1865  the  building  was 
enlarged  at  the  cost  of  $5,000,  doubling 
its  capacity,  and  was  re -consecrated  by 
Bishop  Whipple.  Ground  for  a  new 
church,  on  the  corner  of  Fourth  avenue 
and  Ninth  street  south,  was  bought  for 


$7,000,  and  the  present  large  and  beau¬ 
tiful  structure  of  cream  colored  sand 
stone  was  there  built,  at  the  cost  for  land, 
building  and  furnishings  of  $63,000.  It 
will  seat  650,  and  has  a  chapel  adjoin¬ 
ing  which  opens  into  the  main  room  and 
will  seat  250  more.  The  rectory  was 
completed  in  1859  at  the  cost  of  $1 ,600. 
It  was  enlarged  in  1868.  In  1866  the 
parish  lecture  and  school  room  was 
built,  costing  $1,000,  and  a  parish  school 
was  maintained  for  some  years.  The 
surpliced  choir  with  choral  service  was 
introduced  in  1881.  St.  Barnabas  hos¬ 
pital  was  established  in  1870,  and  was 
maintained  by  the  Brotherhood  of  Geth¬ 
semane  for  12  3'ears,  and  then  turned 
over  to  trustees  with  property  valued  at 
$30,000.  It  was  permanenth'  settled  in 
its  new  building  in  1882.  Most  of  the 
Ei)isco])al  churches  on  the  west  side  of 
the  river  are  the  children  of  Gethsemane, 
the  mother  church.  This  church,  since 
its  first  \'car,  has  been  maintained  as  a 
free  church.  Its  sittings  are  neither 
rented  nor  assigned.  It  has  supplied 
the  count\' jail  with  a  weekly'  service  for 
the  last  17  3'ears.  The  whole  property 
of  the  church  is  valued  at  $110,000. 
In  October  1889,  Rev.  A.  R.  Graves,  the 
rector,  was  elected  missionaiw  l)ishop  of 
West  Nebraska.  He  left  Gethsemane  to 
take  up  these  new  duties,  Januar3'  1, 
1890.  His  successor.  Rev.  J.  J.  Faude, 
began  dut3'  as  rector  Februar3'  16, 1890. 

The  St.  Mark’s  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church.  At  the  recpiest  of  a  number  of 
])arishioncrs  of  Gethsemane  parish,  per¬ 
mission  was  granted  1)3’  the  bishop  to  es¬ 
tablish  anewparishin  Minneapolis;  and 
in  1868,  the  parish  of  St.  Mark’s  was 
organized  63' the  election  of  thefollowing 
officers:  Senior  Warden,  William  T.  Lee; 
Junior  Warden,  Henrv  T.  Welles;  Vestiw- 
men,  W.  P. Westfield,  C.  M.  Hardenburgh, 
James  Murison,  J.  Welles  Gardner,  Albie 
Smith,  George  F.  Bolles,  W.  H.  Brown, 
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and  John  Paul.  The  first  service  was 
held  in  St.  Mark’s  Chapel,  at  the  corner 
of  Fourth  street  and  Hennepin  avenue, 
early  in  July  1868.  Sermon  by  Rev.  E. 

S.  Thomas,  of  Faribault.  Mr.  Thomas 
was  chosen  rector, but  declined.  Rev.  A. 
Bradley,  of  Wicasset,  Maine,  became  the 
first  rector,  and  began  duty  on  St. 
Mark’s  day,  1869.  He  remained  about 
eighteen  months.  During  this  time  the 
number  of  communicants  increased  from 
sixty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven. 
A  daily  service  was  kept  up,  and  a  church 
school  sustained.  Rev.  E.  S.  Thomas, 
again  invited  to  the  rectorship,  accepted 
and  took  charge  of  the  parish,  October 
1st,  1870.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Sydney  Corbett,  June  1st,  1875.  Mr.  Cor¬ 
bett  resigned  January  2nd, 1880,  and  Rev. 

T.  B.  Wells,  D.  D.,  entered  upon  his  duties 
as  rector  October  17th,  of  the  same  year. 
In  June,  1891,  Dr.  Wells,  in  failing  health, 
left  for  Japan,  and  died  at  sea,  on  his 
way  homeward,  early  in  August  of  that 
year.  The  number  of  communicants  is 
410.  The  new  church  building  on  Sixth 
street,  between  Nicollet  and  Hennepin 
avenues,  was  completed,  furnished,  and 
occupied  during  the  rectorship  of  Rev. 
E.  S.  Thomas.  The  first  service  was  held 
on  Christmas  day,  1870.  A  large,  three 
manual  Hook  organ  was  bought  for$5,- 
600,  and  a  rectory  lot  secured.  The  cost 
of  church  edifice  and  lot,  rectory  lot, 
church  furnishings,  organ  and  parish 
schoolhouse,  was  $42,005.  The  building 
cost  $27,105.  The  sittings  are  700.  The 
officers  are:  C.  M.  Hardenbergh,  Senior 
Warden;  W.  B.  Folds,  Junior  Warden; 
Vestrymen ;  R.  B.  Langdon,  A .  H.  Linton, 
C.W.  Case,  L.  Christian,  C.  AlcC.  Reeve, 
S.  E.  Neiler,  Wesley  Neill,  S.  P.  Snider. 
The  Sunday  school,  which  numbers  167, 
has  Hector  Baxter  as  superintendent. 

The  church  has  had  an  Industrial 
school,  with  Mrs.  T.  B  Wells  as  mana¬ 
ger;  St.  Andx'ews’  Brotherhood;  a  La¬ 


dies’  Aid  Society,  and  a  Young  Ladies’ 
Society.  It  contributes  to  the  support 
of  St.  Barnabas  Hospital,  Sheltering 
Arms,  the  Home  for  Children  and  Aged 
Women,  the  Woman’s  Home  and  Girls’ 
Lodging  House.  The  church  is  supported 
by  annual  pledges,  and  the  offerings.  Reg¬ 
ular  attendants  have  sittings  assigned 
them.  At  evening  service  all  seats  are 
free.  The  entire  church  property  is  val¬ 
ued  at  $100,000.  A  building  for  church 
work  has  recentl3^  been  added  to  the 
main  edifice. 

The  All  Saints’  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church.  In  May,  1871,  the  Portland 
Avenue  Mission  was  established  b\'  the 
Brotherhood  of  Gethsemane.  A  mission 
chapel,  which  had  been  used  in  North 
Minneapolis,  and  afterwards  on  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  Fourth  street  and  Hennepin  ave¬ 
nue,  was  moved  to  the  corner  of  Nine¬ 
teenth  street  and  Fourth  avenue  south, 
the  lot  having  been  given  by  C.  M.  Bor¬ 
ing.  This  mission  was  under  the  care 
of  Dr.  Knickerbacker  until  May,  1875, 
when  the  parish  of  All  Saints  was  or¬ 
ganized,  and  Dr.  Knickerbacker  was 
chosen  rector.  The  first  vestry  was; 
Senior  Warden,  J.  H.  Pearl ;  Junior  War¬ 
den,  J.  I.  Black;  Vestrymen,  S.  J.  Bald¬ 
win,  J.  A.  McGinniss,  C.  Hyatt,  G.  W. 
Kellogg,  LeRoy  Robertson.  J.  E.  Turner, 
E.  H.  Holbrook.  In  1880,  when  Dr. 
Knickerbacker  resigned,  thei'e  were  56 
communicants,  and  50  families  in  the  con¬ 
gregation.  Rev.  W.  S.  Pease  became  rec¬ 
tor  in  August,  1880.  In  the  same  year 
the  church  was  repaired  and  improved, 
at  the  cost  of  $685.  Rev.  L.  F.  Cole,  en¬ 
tered  upon  the  duties  of  rector,  July  1st, 
1881.  A  rectory  was  built  in  1883,  cost¬ 
ing  $2,100.  Rev.  E.J.  Purdy,  began  duty 
June  1st,  1886.  It  was  found  expedient 
to  change  the  location  of  the  church, 
and  in  1886,  a  lot  was  bought  on  Clin¬ 
ton  avenue,  between  Twenty-sixth  and 
Twenty -seventh  streets.  The  old  prop- 
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erty  was  sold  in  June,  1887,  for  $7,500. 
The  new  church  was  begun  and  finished 
the  same  year,  and  was  opened  by 
Bishop  Whipple,  on  Sunday,  November 
6th,  1887.  Its  cost  with  lot,  was  about 
$7,000.  There  are  free  seats  for  250  and 
room  for  50  more  sittings  when  needed. 
Ground  was  broken  August  5th,  1891, 
for  an  addition  to  the  church  edifice, 
costing  $2,500.  There  will  be  a  new 
chancel,  guild-room,  vestry  and  other 
rooms  for  the  rector’s  use.  The  number 
of  communicants  is  125.  The  Sunday 
school  numbers  127,  with  Robert  Lyle 
for  superintendent.  The  entire  church 
property  is  valued  at  $8,300.  The  war¬ 
dens  are:  LeRoy  Robertson,  Thomas 
Saeger.  Rev.  E.  J.  Purdy  gave  up  this 
charge  in  1890,  and  September  7th,  of 
the  same  year.  Rev.  A.  Alexander  was 
instituted  as  rector,  b3'  Bishop  Gilbert. 

The  St.  Paul’s  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church.  This  church,  a  child  of  St. 
Mark’s,  Avas  organized  June  21st,  1880, 
with  12  members,  of  whom  four  are  still 
connected  with  the  parish.  It  is  one  of 
the  younger  parishes  in  the  citr*,  but  nu- 
mericallj'  as  large  as  the  mother  parish. 
Rev.  FlojM  W.  Tompkins  was  the  first 
rector,  entering  upon  the  work  in  July, 
1880,  and  remaining  two  \xars.  He  did 
good  service,  and  left  a  ])arish  of  100 
members.  Rev.  Treadwell  Waldron  be¬ 
gan  dtity  as  rector  in  January,  1883. 
He  was  a  man  of  fine,  scholarh'  attain¬ 
ments,  and  an  attractive  preacher.  He 
resigned  in  November,  1885,  after  a  rec¬ 
torship  of  nearly  three  \’-ears,  leaving 
200  communicants.  The  present  rector. 
Rev.  Frank  R.  Millspaugh,  assumed  the 
rectorship  February"  24th,  1886.  A  small, 
church  building  was  erected  during  the 
rectorship  of  Mr.  Tompkins,  near  the 
corner  of  Hennepin  avenue  and  Twelfth 
street.  This  was  afterwards  enlarged 
to  its  present  capacity'  of  750  sittings. 
Under  the  administration  of  the  present 


rector,  most  of  the  debt  on  the  church 
edifice  and  lot  has  been  canceled,  and  the 
parish  now  holds  a  property  valued  at 
$40,000.  The  parish  includes  425  fami¬ 
lies,  and  there  are  400  communicants. 
This  church  jirovides  regular  missionar}" 
services  at  Hassen,  Hennepin  County, 
and  at  Buffalo,  Delano,  and  Rockford, in 
Wright  Countv.  It  does  its  proportion 
of  charitable  work  for  the  diocese  and 
the  eit}',  and  is  one  of  the  leading  par¬ 
ishes  in  Alinnesota.  The  wardens  are 
William  Ragan  and  C.  L.  Wells,  M.  D. 

Grace  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
was  organized  in  1883.  The  same  3"ear 
the  church  edifice  was  built,  onthecorner 
of  Sixteenth  avenue  south  and  Twentj"- 
fourth  street.  The  sittings  are  150,  and 
are  free.  Rev.  C.  E.  Hixon  is  rector.  The 
number  of  communicants  is  175.  The 
Stmdaj’  school  numbers  99,  and  has  the 
rector  for  superintendent.  A.  H.  Kittell, 
and  John  Parslow  are  wardens.  The 
value  of  chui'ch  building  and  lots  is 
$5,500. 

The  St.  Andrew’s  Protestant  Epicopal 
Church  was  at  first  a  mission  of  Geth- 
semane,  begun  in  1857,  was  organized  in 
1874,  is  located  on  the  eorner  of  north 
Sixth  street  and  Twelfth  avenue.  The 
building  was  erected  in  1883.  Rev.  W. 
Wilkinson  is  rector  and  superintendent 
of  the  Sunday  school.  L.  O.  Alerriam 
and  M.  Yost  are  wardens.  There  are  70 
members  of  the  church,  and  109  in  the 
Sunday  school.  The  value  of  the  build¬ 
ing  is  $8,000.  It  was  eonserated  b^' 
Bishop  Whipple,  September  23rd,  1890. 
Rev.  J.  V.  Prosser  was  the  first  rector. 
The  mission  was  at  first  located  on  the 
corner  of  Washington  and  Seventeetith 
avenues  north. 

The  St.  Luke’s  I’rotestcint  Episcopal 
Church.  The  ehureh  building,  on  the 
corner  of  West  Thirty -second  street  and 
Pleasant  avenue,  was  erected  in  1887. 
It  has  100  free  sittings.  The  number  of 
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comm tinic ants  is  95.  The  Sunday  school 
numbers  100.  The  rector,  Rev.  William 
B.  Hamilton,  is  Sunday  school  superin¬ 
tendent.  F.  H.  Hall,  and  M.  O.  Little 
are  wardens.  -The  whole  value  of  church 
property  is  $5,800. 

The  City  Missions  (Protestant  Epis¬ 
copal),  are  in  charge  of  the  city  mission¬ 
ary,  Rev.  C._K.  Capron,  who,  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1890,  followed  Rev.  William  B. 
Guion  in  that  service.  They  are  Ascen¬ 
sion,  at  2526  East  Twenty-sixth  street; 
Holy  Innocents,  at  the  corner  of  Tv^en- 
ty -seventh  street  south  and  Emerson  av¬ 
enue;  St.  John’s  in  Maben’s  Hall,  at  the 
corner  of  Fifteenth  street  north  and 
Fifth  avenue;  St.  Matthew’s  in  Odd 
Fellows’  Hall,  at  the  corner  of  Harrison 
and  Fifth  streets  northeast ;  Mission  of 
Minnehaha  in  a  school  house,  at  Minne¬ 
haha.  TherearelTl  communicants,  and 
744  in  the  Sunda}^  schools.  Rev.  Dr.  S. 
M.  Haskins  has  given  several  lots  to  the 
missions. 

A  Chapel  for  St.  Matthew’s  Mission, 
on  the  corner  of  Twenty-fifth  avenue 
and  Fillmore  street  northeast,  was  dedi¬ 
cated  October  27th,  1889,  with  a  ser¬ 
mon  by  Rev.  E.  C.  Bill.  There  are  200 
sittings. 

BAPTIST. 

What  is  at  present  the  Olivet  Baptist 
Church  of  Minneapolis  was  organized 
as  the  B'irst  Baptist  Church  of  St.  An¬ 
thony,  July  13,  1850,  with  ten  members. 
It  was  duly  “recognized”  by  a  council 
called  for  that  purpose,  of  which  Rev. 
J.  P.  Pearsons  was  the  moderator.  The 
original  members  were  W.  C.  Brown, 
George  F.  Brott,  Sarah  Pratt,  Joshua 
Draper,  C.  T.  Stearns,  Cornelia  Stearns, 
Mary  Gerdus,  Louisa  Munson,  Alphea 
Nickerson,  Mary  G.  Stearns.  The  early 
records  of  the  church  are  defective,  with 
long  intervals  in  which  there  are  no  en¬ 
tries.  No  name  of  pastor  or  preacher  is 
given  until  February,  1854,  when  Rev. 


L.  Palmer  is  mentioned  as  pastor,  who 
seems  to  have  served  for  one  year.  Other 
ministers  who  were  on  duty,  each  for  only 
a  short  time  were :  Rev.  L.  Whitney,  Rev. 
J.  C.  Hyde,  Rev.  W.  H.  Humphrey,  Rev. 
R.  M.  S.  Pease,  Rev.  D.  S.  Dean  and  Rev. 
Dr.  Allen.  For  two  or  three  years,  1867- 
1870,  Rev.  Asa  Drury  served  as  pastor. 
He  died,  very  greatly  regretted,  March 
8th,  1870.  Rev.  H  W.  Stearns  was  or¬ 
dained  pastor  October  19th,  1870,  and 
remained  two  years.  Rev.  W.  W.  Moore 
followed.  After  him  were  Rev.  W.  A. 
Jarrel,  Rev.  A.  A.  Russell  and  Rev.  Sewall 
Brown,  who  closed  his  work  in  October, 
1880.  Rev.  M.  D.  Shutter,  whose  pas¬ 
torate  was  longer  than  that  of  any  of 
his  predecessors,  came  to  this  charge  in 
June,  1881,  and  left  it  in  1886.  He  was 
followed  by  Rev.  W.  P.  McKee,  who  was 
settled  as  pastor  September  1st,  1887, 
and  still  holds  that  office.  After  many 
3^ears  of  struggle  and  earnest  effort  on 
the  part  of  a  faithful  few,  the  church  is 
now  prospering  and  has  before  it  a  prom¬ 
ising  future.  The  membership  is  163. 
The  deacons  are  E.  D.  Bowen,  E.  C.  Hgll, 
George  Edwards,  F.  L.  Darrow.  The 
Sunday  sehool,  with  E.  K.  Smith  as  su¬ 
perintendent,  has  an  enrollment  of  200. 
There  is  a  Christian  Endeavor  Society 
with  50  members.  The  church  also  sus¬ 
tains  a  number  of  missionary  and  benev¬ 
olent  organizations.  In  Febiuary,  1879, 
the  name  of  the  church  was  changed  by 
act  of  the  legislature,  and  it  became  the 
Olivet  Baptist  Church  of  Minneapolis. 
A  chapel,  on  the  corner  of  Fourth  avenue 
and  Second  street  southeast,  was  first 
used  for  public  services.  Afterwards  a 
church  building  was  erected  on  the  same 
lot.  After  some  years  this  was  removed 
to  the  corner  of  Fourth  avenue  and  P'ifth 
street  southeast.  On  the  completion  of 
a  new  edifice  the  old  church  was  sold  to 
a  Swedish  Lutheran  congregation  and 
is  still  used  by  that  society.  A  third 
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house  of  worship  was  built  and  dedicated 
on  the  comer  of  Fifth  street  and  Ninth 
avenue  southeast.  This  is  a  fine  build¬ 
ing  of  red  brick,  valued  with  the  lot  at 
$40,000.  It  was  occupied  b}’  the  Olivet 


Methodist  eongregation,  and  was  dedi¬ 
cated  in  January,  1890.  It  has  600  sit¬ 
tings  and  cost, with  site  and  furnishings, 
$20,400.  The  building  on  Fifth  street  is 
nowused  by  the  First  Methodist  Church. 


FIRST  BAPTIST  CHURCH. 


Church  nntil,  b}'  an  exchange  of  prop¬ 
erty,  the  chureh  took  possession  of  its 
present  sanctuary-,  located  on  the  corner 
of  Thirteenth  avenue  and  Fourth  street 
southeast.  This  house  was  built  for  a 


The  First  Baptist  Church.  For  the 
earU^  history  of  this  church  a  paper,  read 
bv  J.  A.  Wolverton  at  the  laying  of  the 
eorner  stone  of  the  present  church  build¬ 
ing,  has  been,  by  permission,  freely  drawn 
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upon.  In  a  small  unpainted  house,  the 
residence  of  Deacon  Asa  Fletcher,  which 
is  still  standing  on  what  is  now  Portland 
avenue,  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Min¬ 
neapolis  was  organized  M arch  5th  ,1853. 
Its  constituent  members,  ten  in  number, 
came  from  the  church  in  St.  Paul  and  the 
church  in  St.  Anthoin^  The\^  were  Rev. 
E.  W.  Cressey,  Mrs.  M.  P.  Cressey,  Tim¬ 
othy  Fletcher,  Mrs.  Margaret  Fletcher, 
Joshua  Draper,  Asa  Fletcher,  Nancy 
Fletcher,  Mary  Gordon,  Harriet  N.  Jack¬ 
ins  and  Dr.  Hezekiah  Fletcher,  of  whom 
none  are  now  members  of  the  church. 
At  first  the  church  worshiped  from 
house  to  house.  A  home  missionary. 
Rev.  E.  W.  Cressey,  preached  to  the  little 
company  as  often  as  his  other  duties  al¬ 
lowed.  From  November,  1853,  Rev.  T. 
B.  Rogers  served  the  Church  until  the 
spring  of  1854,  preaching  for  the  most 
part  in  private  houses,  once  or  twice  in 
a  hall  over  Chamber’s  store  on  Bridge 
square.  Fletchers’  hall  was  afterwards, 
and  for  many  months,  the  meeting 
place.  The  building  stood  at  the  foot  of 
Helen  street,  now  Second  avenue  south, 
on  the  bank  of  the  river.  Access  to  this 
hall  was  by  an  outside  stairway  so  frail 
in  appearance,  that  nervous  persons 
ventured  upon  it  with  trembling.  The 
room  was  rough,  and  its  furnishings  of 
the  rudest.  Seats  were  few  but  not  far 
between,  made  of  plank  and  supported 
by  empty  boxes  and  nail  kegs.  The  pul¬ 
pit  corresponded,  a  platform  six  or  eight 
inches  high,  for  top  a  board  smoothed 
b3''  a  saw  and  supported  by  two  side 
pieces  of  the  same  sort,  with  pieces  of 
lath  nailed  on  to  brace  it  up.  The  wor¬ 
shipers,  however,  were  not  troubled  bj' 
their  uncouth  surroundings.  Pra3'er, 
praise  and  holy  thoughts  hallowed  the 
place  for  them.  On  the  evening  of  June 
22nd,  1854,  in  this  hall.  Rev.  A.  A.  Rus¬ 
sell  preached  as  a  canditate  to  seven  aud¬ 
itors,  of  whom  four  were  members  of 


the  church.  After  the  service  these  four 
gave  the  preacher  a  unanimous  call  to 
the  pastorate,  and  the  call  was  at  once 
accepted.  In  July,  1854,  a  Sunday  school 
was  organized,  with  Asa  Fletcher  as  su¬ 
perintendent,  and  with  a  library  of  less 
than  two  dozen  books.  Late  in  this 
3"ear  the  hall  was  plastered,  and  other¬ 
wise  made  fitter  for  church  uses.  Services 
were  held  here  until  September,  1856. 
At  that  time  the  church  took  possession 
of  another  Fletcher’s  hall,  near  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  Second  street  and  Second  avenue 
south.  In  March,  1857,  the  pastorate 
of  Rev.  A.  A.  Russell  closed.  His  three 
years  of  service  added  materially  to  the 
numbers  and  strength  of  the  church. 
Rev.  Amory  Gale  became  pastor  in  July, 
1857.  He  remained  not  quite  a  year, 
closing  his  work  in  June,  1858,  and  en¬ 
tering  upon  new  duties  as  superintend¬ 
ent  of  missions  for  Minnesota.  He  died 
at  Jaffa  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
rean.  In  1857,  on  a  lot  at  the  corner  of 
Third  street  and  Nicollet  avenue,  given 
to  the  society  by  Hon.  Henry  T.  Wells, 
plans  were  formed  for  building  the  first 
house  of  worship.  The  basement  room 
of  this  building  were  first  occupied  Feb¬ 
ruary  6th,  1858.  This  was,  at  that  time, 
the  largest  and  best  place  for  religious 
services  in  the  city.  For  more  than  two 
years,  from  1858  to  1860,  the  church 
was  without  a  pastor.  In  October, 
1860,  Rev.  J.  R.  Manton  took  the  pas¬ 
toral  charge.  After  his  resignation  the 
church  was  again  without  a  minister 
for  more  than  a  year.  July  15th,  1865, 
Dr.  L.  B.  Allen,  of  Burlington,  Iowa, 
accepted  a  call  to  the  pastorate.  In 
1866,  the  vestry  room,  on  the  corner  of 
Third  street  and  Nicollet  avenue,  was 
found  two  small.  The  walls  of  the  build¬ 
ing  seemed  insecure,  and  it  was  decided 
to  level  the  walls  and  sell  the  material. 
The  church  used  Harrison  hall  until  the 
new  house  should  be  completed  on  the 
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corner  of  Hennepin  avenue  and  Fifth 
street,  this  lot  having  been  procured  in 
exchange  for  the  other.  Dr.  Allen  closed 
his  pastorate  in  December,  1867.  In  the 
April  following  Rev.  \V.  T.  Lowry  be¬ 
came  pastor.  The  new  church  edifice 
was  completed  in  1868,  and  dedicated 
November  29th  of  that  year.  It  was  a 
frame  building  with  seats  for  320.  At 
the  same  time  Mr.  Lowr\'  was  ordained 
and  installed.  Heremained  until  March, 
1871.  In  1868  seven  membei's  left  to 
unite  with  others  in  forming  the  Central 
Baptist  Church,  and  in  1871,  18  Swede 
members  were  dismissed  to  become  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  Swede  Baptist  Church,  organ¬ 
ized  July  30th  of  that  j^ear.  In  Novem¬ 
ber,  1871,  Rev.  T.  W.  Powell  entei'ed 
upon  his  duties  as  pastor.  He  resigned 
July  5th, 1874,  Rev.  H.C. Woods  followed, 
beginning  his  work  November  1st,  1874. 
In  1876  the  house  of  worship  was  en¬ 
larged,  newly  furnished,  and  supplied 
with  an  organ  costing  $3,000.  It  was 
rededicated  September  24th,  1876.  In 
1881 ,  57  members  were  dismissed  to 
form  with  others  a  new  Baptist  church 
in  connection  with  the  Jewett  Chapel 
Mission.  In  1883,  22  left  to  join  others 
in  organizing  Calvary  Baptist  Church. 
Rev.  H.  C.  Woods  closed  his  pastorate 
of  nine  years  in  September,  1883.  Rev. 
William  T.  Chase,  D.D.,  entered  upon  his 
duties  as  pastor  in  March,  1885,  and  re¬ 
mained  until  Februarj'^,  1889.  In  Oc¬ 
tober  of  that  3"ear,  Rev.  Wajdand  Ho3't, 
D.D.,  was  called  to  the  pastorate,  and 
earl3’  in  1890  he  entered  upon  dut3"  as 
pastor.  The  number  of  members  is  726. 
In  the  Sunda3'  school  there  is  an  attend¬ 
ance  of  350,  with  J.  B.  McArthur  for 
superintendent.  The  deacons  are:  E. 
N.  Brown,  Frank  W.  Jewett,  J.  C.  Hoblit, 
M.  B.  Critchett,  Alexander  Barnes,  J.  A. 
Wolverton,  John  Da3'  Smith,  Willard  J. 
Dadmun,  E.  C.  L3'on,  G.  S.  Butler.  The 
timstees  are:  W.  A.  Barnes,  C.  J.  Rock- 


wood,  S.  G.  Cook,  A.  R.  Potter,  George 
A.  Pillsburv,  C.  E.  Revnolds  and  W.  W. 
Huntington,  with  George  A.  Pillsbur3^  as 
chairman.  The  local  benevolent  work 
of  the  church  is  done  through  the  Bap¬ 
tist  Union,  a  city  missionaiy  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  church  building,  on  the  corner 
of  Hennepin  avenue  and  Fifth  street,  was 
sold  with  the  ground  for $103,000.  Lots 
were  then  bought  on  the  corner  of  Tenth 
street  and  Harmon  place  for  $17,000, 
and  here  the  new  and  noble  edifice  was 
built  of  Kasota  stone,  finished  in  cherry, 
with  all  the  bestchurch  appliances  at  the 
cost  of  $135,000.  This  building  was 
dedicated  in  January,  1887,  with  a  ser¬ 
mon  bv  the  Rev.  P.  S.  Hansen,  D.D.,  of 
Chicago.  The  main  audience  room  will 
seat  1,250.  The  seats  are  rented.  The 
church  has  a  large  and  fine  organ,  the 
gift  of  Charles  A.  Pillsbuiw  and  his  sons 
Charles  A.  and  Frederic  Pillsbury.  Its 
cost  was  $8,000.  This  church  is  the 
mother  of  all  the  Baptist  churches  on 
the  west  side  of  the  river. 

Central  Baptist  Church.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  partly  taken  from  a  paper  read  b3' 
T.  E.  Hughes  at  the  sixteenth  annual 
meeting,  December,  29,1885.  The  Mar¬ 
shall  Street  Baptist  Church  was  organ¬ 
ized  December  29th,  1869.  The  name  of 
the  church  has  been  twice  changed.  The 
first  location  was  on  the  northeast  cor¬ 
ner  of  Marshall  and  Ninth  streets.  The 
name  Marshall  was  dropped  in  1873,  at 
which  time  Alarshall  street  became  Fifth 
avenue,  and  the  church  took  the  name  of 
Fifth  Avenue  Church.  Ten  3'ears  later, 
when  the  church  moved  into  the  present 
edifice,  on  the  corner  of  Fourth  avenue 
and  Grant  street,  it  was  re-named  the 
Central  Church.  At  the  date  of  organi¬ 
zation  the  population  of  Minneapolis, 
not  including  St.  Anthony,  was  about 
13,000,  and  the  First  Church  was  the 
only  BajJtlst  church  on  the  west  side  of 
the  river.  The  first  memljers  were  39. 
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The  first  pastor,  Rev.  A.  Cole,  remained 
until  early  in  the  year  1871.  The  first 
^  deacons  were  W.  N.  Mason  and  James 
Sully.  The  first  trustees  were  H.  Ball, 
Jr.,  L.  C.  Bisbee,  Amory  Gale  and  Philip 
Herzog.  Rev.  William  Wilder  followed 
Mr.  Cole,  and  remained  pastor  a  little 
more  than  one  year.  Rev.  R.  E.  Man¬ 
ning,  a  theological  student  in  Chicago 
Seminary,  supplied  the  pulpit  for  a  time. 
Rev.  F.  K.  Roberts  took  the  pastoral 


toral  dutj^  September  1st,  1888,  and  re¬ 
signed  in  May,  1890,  to  become  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  American  Baptist  Foreign 
Alissionary  Society.  Rev.  Charles  A. Reese 
became  pastor  January  4th,  1891.  The 
first  church  building  was  bought  of  the 
Union  Baptist  Church.  It  stood  at 
what  is  now  514  Nicollet  avenue,  and 
was  removed  to  the  corner  of  Marshall 
street,  now  Fifth  avenue,  and  Ninth 
street.  In  1884  this  building  was  sold, 


charge  in  October,  1873,  and  remained 
until  the  spring  of  1876.  The  pastors 
who  followed  were:  Rev.  Charles  E. 
Hewitt,  D.D.,  Rev.  Horace  L.  House, 
who  remained  two  and  one  half  years, 
Rev.  Fred  L.  Gates,  who  took  charge 
of  the  church  early  in  1880,  and  was  or¬ 
dained  September  22nd  of  thesame  year. 
His  pastorate  closed  April  1,  1888.  Rev. 
Henry  C.  Mabie,  D.  D.,  commenced  pas- 


and  was  used  by  the  Mayflower 
Congregational  Church,  after  remov¬ 
al  to  the  corner  of  Bloomington 
avenue  and  Twenty-fifth  street.  The 
present  church  edifice  is  situated  on  the 
southwest  corner  of  Grant  street  and 
Fourth  avenue  south,  opposite  the  Cen¬ 
tral  High  school.  It  was  completed  in 
1883,  and  First  used  November  25th  of 
that  year,  and  dedicated  January  31st, 
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1884.  It  has  seats  in  the  large  audience 
room  for  525,  and  by  opening  the  doors 
into  the  parlors,  will  accommodate  300 
more.  The  seats  are  free.  The  building 
cost  $28,000.  The  church  property  is 
valued  at  $60,000.  The  members  of  the 
church  are  360.  The  Sunday  school  num¬ 
bers  383,  with  John  T.  Barnum  superin¬ 
tendent. 

The  Fourth  Baptist  Church  is  the 
outgrowth  of  a  mission  Sunday  school, 
which  was  started  in  July,  1874,  by 
members  of  the  First  Baptist  Church. 
Begun  in  a  ver^'  humble  way  it  soon  oht 
grew  its  original  quarters,  and  in  No¬ 
vember  of  the  same  t^ear  a  building  was 
erected  for  its  use  and  dedicated  as  Jew¬ 
ett  Chapel.  For  five  years  it  grew  and 
prospered,  until  in  1880  Rev.  S.  Adams 
was  placed  over  it  Iw  the  Baptist  Union 
as  its  missionary  pastor.  His  labors 
were  so  fruitful  that,  at  length,  it  was 
thought  best  to  arganize  an  independent 
church.  Accordingly  57  members  of  the 
mother  church  were  dismissed  to  form  a 
separate  organization.  The  new  Church 
was  formed  December  19th,  1881,  and 
Rev.  T.  G.  Field,  of  Winona,  became  its 
pastor.  The  chapel  was  twice  enlarged 
and  a  new  edifice  soon  was  needed.  The 
place  selected  was  the  present  location, 
at  the  corner  of  Dupont  and  Eighteenth 
avenues  north,  where  the  commodious 
edifice  now  used  was  built.  It  is  valued 
at  $25,000.  In  Janviary,  1887,  the  mem¬ 
bership  had  grown  to  250,  when  Mr. 
Field  resigned,  but  continued  by  request 
to  serve  the  clnirch  until  September, 
1887.  Rev.  Milton  F.  Negus,  of  Attica, 
New  York,  the  present  pastor,  was  called, 
and  entered  upon  his  pastorate  Decem¬ 
ber  4th,  1887.  Since  the  beginning  of 
his  service  the  membership  has  grown 
from  266  to  303.  The  society  is  free 
from  debt,  and  has  a  field  large  and  full 
of  promise.  The  deaeons  are  Henry  A. 
Cheney,  Boston  W.  Smith,  A.  L.  Burn¬ 


ham,  Carey  Emerson,  John  H.  Scott, 
Charles  Cress  and  James  O.  Weld.  The 
superintendent  of  the  Sunday  school  is 
W.  J.  Abernethy,  and  there  are  20  teach¬ 
ers.  The  church  sustains  a  memorial 
mission  school  with  80  members,  for 
which  a  permanent  building  is  needed. 
It  also  has  aY'oung  People’s  Association 
and  several  missionary  organizations. 
The  financial  plan  of  the  church  requires, 
for  meeting  all  current  expenses,  definite 
pledges  of  definite  amounts,  payable,  as 
a  rule,  weekly. 

Immanuel  Baptist  Church  was  organ¬ 
ized  with  26  members,  March  25th, 

1883.  The  first  deacons  were  M.  S. 
Gray,  George  L.  Crosier  and  H.  H.  Smith. 
The  first  pastor  was  Rev.  D.  D.  Mac- 
Laurin,  who  entered  upon  his  work  in 
April,  1883,  and  closed  his  pastorate  in 
November,  1890.  He  was  followed  b}^ 
Rev.  W.  H.  Geistweit  the  present  pastor. 
The  number  of  members  is  454.  The 
deacons  are  H.H.  Smith,  George  L.  Cro¬ 
sier,  T.  R.  Newton,  R.  S.  Towle,  David 
Haverstock,  H.  F.  Green,  and  A.  L. 
Cosier.  The  Sunda}^  school  numbers 
606,  with  E.  M.  Hulett  for  superintend¬ 
ent.  The  church  building  is  located  on 
the  corner  of  Bloomington  avenue  and 
Twenty-third  street.  It  was  built  in 
1883  and  1884  and  cost  $64,300.  It 
has  1,170  sittings;  seats  are  free.  The 
property  of  the  society  is  valued  at 
$75,000. 

Calvary  Baptist  Church  was  organ¬ 
ized  Ma^^  6th,  1883,  with  24  members, 
all  but  onefrom  the  First  Baptist  Church. 
The  first  deacons  were  Rev.  H.  N.  Her¬ 
rick,  and  F.  K.  Pratt.  The  first  pastor 
was  Rev.  W.  W.  Pratt,  who  served  from 
May  6th,  1883,  to  September  28th, 

1884.  The  present  pastor  is  Rev.  G.  L. 
Alorrill,  who  began  his  work  Deceniber 
1st,  1884.  The  deacons  are  W.  D.  Van- 
Duzee,  G.  H.  Swase^q  Charles  W.  Coe,  H. 
W.  Hall,  Tohn  S.  Allen,  W.  S.  Hughes, 
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aud  F.  K.  Pratt.  The  present  member¬ 
ship  is  325.  The  Sunday  school  numbers 
150,  with  C.  H.  Aloss,  superintendent. 
The  church  first  used  a  chapel,  built  by 
Christ  Church  (Reformed  Episcopal), 
which  was  bought  and  moved  from  Hen¬ 
nepin  avenue  near  Tenth  street,  to  the 
corner  of  Twenty-sixth  street  and  Blais- 
dell  avenue.  On  this  site  a  new  edifice 
was  begun  in  August,  1888.  The  chapel 
of  this  building  and  a  part  of  the  main 


by  Rev.  F.  McNamee  now  in  charge.  The 
number  of  members  is  75.  The  Sunday 
school  numbers  90,  with  Dr.  C.  A.  Chase, 
superintendent.  The  church  building  is 
located  at  the  corner  of  Thirteenth  ave¬ 
nue  and  Madison  street  northeast,  was 
built  in  1887,  and  cost  with  lots,  $10,- 
000.  It  has  sittings  for  400.  The  seats 
are  free. 

Tabernacle  Baptist  Church,  on  the 
corner  of  Eighth  street  and  Twenty-third 


audience  room  were  completed  in  Feb¬ 
ruary",  1889.  At  that  time  the  chap¬ 
el  was  first  used  for  public  worship. 
The  building  will  be  finished  and  fur¬ 
nished  as  soon  as  possible.  It  will  cost 
about  $40,000.  The  chapel  will  seat 
about  500  and  the  main  auditorium 
1,200;  seats  are  free. 

Grace  Baptist  Church  was  organized 
in  June,  1885,  with  25  members.  The 
first  pastor,  Rev.  C.  R.  Sargent,  was  set¬ 
tled  October  1st,  1886,  and  was  followed 


avenue  south,  is  the  outgrowth  of  Tab¬ 
ernacle  Mission,  was  organized  as  a 
church  October  1st,  1889,  has  105  mem¬ 
bers,  and  Rev.  S.  E.  Price  for  pastor.  E. 
T.  Stone  is  Sunday  school  superintend¬ 
ent. 

The  First  Swedish  Baptist  Church 
w"as  organized  July  llth,  1871,  with  24 
members,  most  of  them  from  the  First 
Baptist  Church.  The  first  meetings 
were  held  over  a  blacksmith’s  shop  on 
Nicollet  Island.  Afterwards  a  hall  over 
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the  National  Exchange  Bank  was  used. 
Prayer  meetings  were  held  regularly, 
while  as  yet  there  was  no  pastor.  A 
Sunday  school  also  was  carried  on,  with 
F.  W.  Molenstcn  as  superintendent.  In 
Januan,",  1872,  Rev.  John  Ring  was 
called  to  the  pastorate.  The  hall  soon 
was  overcrowded,  and  a  church  building 


and  a  half.  During  this  time  the  mem¬ 
bership  had  increased  to  63.  His  suc¬ 
cessor  was  Rev.  J.  A.  Peterson,  who  re¬ 
signed  because  of  failing  health,  after  six 
month’s  service.  In  May,  1875,  Rev.  A. 
B.  Orgsen  became  pastor.  During  his 
pastorate  the  membership  increased,  and 
a  parsonage  was  built.  Rev.  John  An- 


became  a  necessity.  Rev.  Amory  Gale, 
whose  memory  is  preeiousto  the  Swedish 
Baptists  of  Minnesota,  bought  a  corner 
lot  on  Twelfth  avenue  and  Sixth  street 
south,  for  $1,000,  which  was  paid  for 
chiefly  by  the  Baptist  Union.  Here  a 
neat  building,  eosting  $3,000,  was 
erected.  Rev.  John  Ring  served  a  year 


derson  followed,  serving  18  months. 
Rev.  Frank  Peterson  entered  upon  his 
duties  in  June,  1 881.  The  house  of  wor¬ 
ship  was  enlarged  to  double  its  former 
capacity,  and  the  church  and  Sunday' 
school  increased  largely  in  numbers.  In 
the  midst  of  this  progress  and  i)rosper- 
ity  the  church  building  was  destroyed 
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by  fire.  Not  daunted  by  disaster,  the  so- 
eiety  continued  its  services  without  in¬ 
terruption  in  Harrison’s  Hall,  and  very 
soon  bought,  and  took  immediate  pos¬ 
session  of  the  church  building,  on  the 
corner  of  Thirteenth  avenue  and  Eighth 
street  south,  before  owned  and  occupied 
by  the  Second  Congregational  Church. 
This,  which  is  the  present  sanctuary, 
will  seat  1,200  persons;  seats  are  free. 
The  property  is  valued  at  $25,000. 
There  are  550  members,  and  who  make 
this  the  largest  Swedish  Baptist  Church 
in  America.  There  are  five  mission  soci¬ 
eties,  two  Sunday  schools,  and  one  mis¬ 
sion  in  South  Minneapolis  is  called  the 
Bethel  Mission,  for  which  achapel  is  now 
building.  The  Sunday  school  numbers 
350.  A.  H.  Nelson  is  superintendent. 
G.  A.  Hagstrom  is  superintendent  of  the 
Mission  school. 

Elim  Swedish  Baptist  Church  was  or¬ 
ganized  February  24th,  1888,  with  55 
members,  who  came  from  the  First  Swe¬ 
dish  Baptist  Church.  It  grew  out  of  a 
Mission  Sunda3"  school  established  some¬ 
what  earlier  in  East  Minneapolis.  The 
church  held  its  services  at  first  in  a  hall, 
on  the  corner  of  Harrison  street  and 
Twenty-second  avenue  northeast.  In 
July  1888,  it  took  possession  of  its  own 
chapel,  on  the  corner  of  Jackson  street 
and  Twentieth  avenue  northeast.  The 
building  cost  about  $1,000,  and  the  two 
lots,  $2,500.  The  membership  is  97. 
The  Sunday  school  has  80  members,  and 
David  Hernlund  is  superintendent.  Rev. 
Petrus  Ostrom  entered  upon  his  duties, 
June  1st,  1888.  He  was  followed  by  Rev. 
C.  A.  Sandvall,  who  is  still  in  charge. 

The  First  Norwegian  and  Danish 
Baptist  Church  held  services  in  a  build¬ 
ing,  erected  in  1880,  on  the  corner  of 
Thirteenth  avenue  and  Seventh  street 
south,  until  April,  1891,  when  a  new  ed¬ 
ifice  with  400  sittings  was  dedicated  on 
the  same  site.  Rev.  Iver  Larsen  is  pas¬ 


tor  and  Charles  Larsen  is  Sunday  school 
superintendent.  There  are  125 members. 

The  First  German  Baptist  Church 
was  organized  in  March,  1885,  with  30 
members.  The  first  pastor.  Rev.  F.  A. 
Petereit,  began  his  work  early  in  1884, 
and  served  until  January,  1886.  In  No¬ 
vember  of  the  same  j^ear.  Rev.  J.  Albert, 
the  present  pastor,  entered  upon  his 
charge.  The  chapel  stands  on  Twentieth 
avenue  north,  above  Ljmdale  avenue. 
It  was  built  for  a  Sundays  school,  by  W. 
W.  Huntington,  and  presented  to  the 
Fourth  Baptist  Church.  In  1885  it  was 
bought  for  $5,000,  half  of  which  sum, 
was  given  by  the  First  and  Fourth  Bap¬ 
tist  churches.  The  present  value  of  the 
church  property'  is  about  $9,000.  The 
number  of  members  is  74.  The  Sunday 
school  numbers  60,  with  F.  Brasler  for 
superintendent.  The  trustees  are  John 
Siemers,  Charles  Werrett,  and  F.  D. 
Praesler.  There  is  a  Young  Peoples’  So¬ 
ciety',  with  24  members. 

Bethesda  (colored)  Baptist  Church 
was  organized  July  27th,  1889,  with  25 
members.  At  first,  services  wei'e  held  at 
505V2  Washington  avenue  south.  A  new 
chapel,  on  Eighth  street  south  between 
Eleventh  and  Twelfth  avenues,  was  ded¬ 
icated  January  31st,  1892,  with  ad¬ 
dresses  by  Hon.  Isaac  Atwater,  Hon. 
George  A.  Pillsbury,  J.  B.  Bassett,  John 
Day  Smith  and  Rev.  W.  H.  Geistweit. 
The  main  auditorium  will  seat  400. 
This  is  the  first  church  building  for  col¬ 
ored  Baptists  in  the  city.  Rev.  J.  W. 
Dunjee  is  pastor  and  Jasper  Gibbs  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Sunday  school.  There 
are  56  members. 

City  Temple  Baptist  Church  is  loca¬ 
ted  at  the  corner  of  Seventeenth  avenue 
south  and  Sixth  street.  Rev.  O.  A. 
Weenolsonis  pastor,  and  James  A.  Camp, 
superintendent.  This  church  has  grown 
out  of  a  missionary  enterprise  conducted 
by  Mr.  Weenolson. 
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Baptist  City  Missions.  The  Baptist 
Churches  carry  on  union  cit3' missionary 
work  in  co-operation,  under  the  name  of 
the  Baptist  Union;  J.  A.  Hohlit  is  presi¬ 
dent  and  Carey  Emerson,  secretary'. 

The  Tabernacle  Mission  was  organ¬ 
ized  in  1884.  Rooms  were  secured  at  the 
corner  of  Riverside  and  Twenty’ -fourth 
avenues  south,  yvhere  gospel  meetings, 
Sunday'  school,  and  an  Industrial  school 
yvere  held.  The  main  work  la^'  in  the 
Sunday  school,  yy’hich  at  first,  numbered 
about  75,  but  increased  so  that  larger 
quartei's  yvere  soon  needed.  These  were 
secured  on  the  opposite  corner,  in  a  neyy' 
building.  The  policy' 
yvas  to  make  the 
rooms  attractive,  1)3' 
means  of  plent3'  of 
light,  both  by  da3'  and 
night,  decorated  walls, 
pictures,  floyvering 
plants,  singing  birds, 
good  heat,  and  y'enti- 
lation,  thus  making 
the  most  iny’iting  spot 
in  that  part  of  the  cit3' 
for  man3'  whose  homes 
were  far  less  pleasant. 

As  still  more  room  yvas 
yy'anted,  a  fine  lot  y\'as 
secured  on  the  corner 
of  Twent3'- third  ave¬ 
nue  and  Eighth  Street  south,  facing 
Murpln'  Park.  Here  a  brick  building 
yy'as  erected,  costing  $12,000,  in  yydiich, 
besides  the  main  chapel,  yvere  eleven 
smaller  rooms  for  a  free  dis])ensar3', 
library',  reading  room,  stud3',  infant  and 
other  classes,  and  accommodating 
about  900  children.  The  yvhole  yy’ork 
yvas  organized  for  most  effective  service, 
and  yy'as  manned  largel3'  by  teachers 
from  the  Baptist  churches  in  the  cit3'. 
The  outgroyvth  of  this  mission  is  the 
present  Tabernacle  Church,  organized 

October  1st,  1889. 
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Tlie  Emerson  Ay'enue  Mission  is  lo¬ 
cated  at  910  Emerson  ay'enue  north,  and 
has  Sunday  school  and  gospel  meetings. 
The  enrollment  is  nearh' 200  yy'ith  an  ay'- 
erage  attendance  of  149.  C.  J.  Rock- 
yvood  is  superintendent.  There  is  occa¬ 
sional  preaching.  Sey'eral  members  of 
the  Sunda3'  school  hay'e  joined  the  Bap¬ 
tist  churches.  The  support  of  the  school 
costs  from  $250  to  $300  a  3'ear.  The 
school  raises  about  $75.  A  neyv  chapel 
is  needed  and  yvill  probabh'be  built  soon 
1)3'  the  Baptist  Union. 

The  Bethel  Alission  (Syy’edish)  is  a 
Sunda3'  school  yvith  Industrial  school, 
and  is  located  on 
Tyvent3’- ninth  ay’enue 
near  T  yy’  e  n  1 3’  -  s  i  x  t  h 
street  south,  J.  W. 
Strandberg  is  superin¬ 
tendent. 

Chicago  Ay'enue  Mis¬ 
sion  is  located  at  the 
corner  of  Chicago  ay'e¬ 
nue  and  Thirt3'  -  third 
street.  E.  R.  AIcKin- 
ne3'  is  pastor,  and  C. 
L.  Bonner  Sunday 
school  superintendent. 

Alemorial  Mission  is 
a  Sunday  school,  on  the 
corner  of  Thirt3'- sec¬ 
ond  avenue  north  and 
Second  street.  F.  S.  Aberneth3'  is  super¬ 
intendent. 

Dane-Noryy'egian  Alission,  located  at 
2G82  Thirteenth  avenue  south,  has  J.  AI. 
Nelson  for  superintendent. 

Bethan3'  Alission,  on  the  corner  of 
Russell  and  Thirtieth  ay'enues  north,  has 
for  superintendent  J.  C.  Langy'a3’. 

Free  Baptist.  The  First  Free  Baptist 
interest  in  Minnesota  yvas  the  planting 
of  a  church  of  17  members,  at  the  Falls 
of  St.  Anthon3',  in  1854.  It  yvas  moy'ed 
acrf)ss  the  river,  yy  hen  the  tide  of  pojju- 
lation  set  that  yvav,  and  a  substantial 
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brick  edifice  was  built,  on  Washington 
avenue,  near  First  avenue  north.  About 
1871  the  old  building  was  sold,  and  a 
new  house  of  worship,  at  the  corner  of 
First  avenue  south  and  Seventh  street, 
was  built  and  dedicated  without  debt. 
This  property  was  sold  in  1890,  and  on 
June  28th,  1891,  the  present  house  of 
worship  was  dedicated,  with  a  sermon 
by  the  pastor.  Rev.  F.  L.  Hayes.  It  is 
built  of  brown  stone 
andcost  $53,379.92 
The  building  stands 
on  the  corner  of  Nic¬ 
ollet  avenue  and  Fif¬ 
teenth  street.  The 
main  audience  room 
with  lecture  room 
adjacent  and  gal¬ 
lery,  will  seat  1,000. 

The  first  pastor  was 
Rev.Chas.  G.  Ames. 

He  was  followed  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Hayden, 

Rev.  A.  D.  Williams, 

Rev.  R.  W.  Bryant, 

Rev.  H.  N.  Herrick, 
who  remained  from 
1866  to  1871;  Rev. 

C.  Payne,  Rev.  A.  J. 

Davis,  Rev.  A.  A. 

Smith,  who  served 
from  1879  to  1884; 

Rev.  J.  B.  Jordan, 

Rev.  J.  J.  Hall,  Rev. 

G.  A.  Burgess,  and 
the  present  pastor. 

Rev.  Francis  L.  Hayes.  The  church 
numbers  200  members.  A  paper  called 
The  Church  Helper  is  edited  by  the  pas¬ 
tor  and  published  monthU",  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  church. 

Stevens  Avenue  tVee  Baptist  Church 
was  organized  in  1855,  with  18  mem¬ 
bers.  The  first  pastor  was  Rev.  A.  A. 
Smith,  who  remained  until  1887.  The 
church  has  150  members.  Rev.  H.  S. 


Roblee  was  his  successor.  The  church 
building,  which  stands  on  the  corner 
of  Stevens  avenue  and  East  Twenty- 
eighth  street,  was  erected  in  1883. 

CATHOLIC. 

The  names,  St.  Anthony  and  Henne¬ 
pin,  force  themselves  upon  the  mind  of 
the  historian,  who  investigates  the  earli¬ 
est  Catholic  annals  of  Minneapolis. 
These  names  carry  us  back  to  the  3^ear 

1680,  when  Father 
Hennepin,  a  Fran¬ 
ciscan  priest,  gave 
to  the  roai'ing  cata¬ 
racts  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  the  name  of  St. 
Anthony  of  Padua. 

“Louis  Hennepin 
was  the  first  to 
stand  upon  Pilot 
Knob,  and  drink  in 
the  Eden-like  beauty 
of  all  the  eye  could 
scan  ;  the  first  to  lis¬ 
ten  to  our  far-famed 
cataract, and  to  gaze 
with  admiration  on 
its  radiant  bow, 
while  his  soul  ex¬ 
panded  amid  such 
glowing  scenes.  He 
left  the  mark  of  his 
enthusiastic  devo¬ 
tion  to  his  church 
on  everything  he 
touched.”*  The 
early  travelers  des¬ 
cribe  these  falls,  and  the  surrounding 
country  in  glowing  terms.  “Long  be¬ 
fore  coming  in  sight  of  the  grand  scene, 
the  ear  is  greeted  by  the  deep,  solemn 
roar,  that  truly  resembles  the  sound  of 
many  waters.  It  seems  indeed  as  though 
some  mighty  strife  were  going  on,  amid 
the  elements  of  nature.  A  strong  and 
irresistable  feeling  steals  over  the  senses. 


FIRST  FREE  BAPTIST  CHURCH.  ERECTED  1870. 
TAKEN  DOWN  1891. 
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a  feeling  that  awakens  a  spirit  of  admi¬ 
ration  for  the  Almighty’s  handiwork. 
The  falls  at  length  burst  upon  the  en¬ 
raptured  view, — the  noble  Falls  of  St. 
Anthony.  ”t 

For  150  years  after  the  discovery  and 
naming  of  the  Falls  133' Father  Hennepin, 
religion  and  civilization  utterU'  failed  to 
gain  a  permanent  footing  in  that  fai'- 
famed  Eden  of  the  Northwest,  bearing 


land  where  now  stands  the  church  and 
other  buildings  of  St.  Anthon3^  of  Padua, 
and  in  1849  commenced  the  frame  build¬ 
ing,  first  used  as  a  church.  Father  Ledon, 
the  first  resident  ]3astor,  took  charge  of 
that  congregation  in  the  j^ear  1851 .  He 
was  a  native  of  France.  He  completed 
his  studies  in  the  diocesan  seminar3"  of 
Belle.  At  the  invitation  of  Bishop  Loras, 
of  Diibucpie,  he  left  his  flourishing  pas- 


FIRST  I'UEE  IIAPTIST  CnfRClI.  ERECTED  1890. 


the  name  of  St.  Anthonv'.  The  present 
growth  of  catholicit3'  must  trace  its  ori¬ 
gin  to  the  3’ear  1830,  when  St.  Anthoni* 
was  included  in  the  diocese  of  Archbishop 
Heniu'  of  Milwaukee,  who  sent  Father 
Galtier  to  visit  the  place  as  a  missionaiw. 
Two  \'ears  later  Father  Ravoux,  then 
stationed  at  Alendota,  purchased  the 


torate  in  the  diocese  of  Belle,  to  devote 
the  best  energies  of  his  vigorous  man¬ 
hood  to  the  vast  and  arduous  mission- 
aiy  field,  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  Valle^'. 
His  missionaiw  field  extended  along 
that  vallev’from  Lake  Cit}'  to  St.  Cloud, 
embracing  among  man  v  minor  stations, 
the  congregations  of  Red  Wing,  Osseo, 
Anoka,  DaA’ton,  Etc.  E'athcr  Tvcdon  was 
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noted  for  his  scholarly  erudition,  for  his 
apostolic  zeal  and  exemplary  piety.  He 
was  far-famed  as  a  spiritual  advisor,  and 
esteemed  by  all  as  the  model  ]3riest  and 
apostle.  In  the  year  1855,  he  left  St. 
Anthony  for  St.  Paul,  where  hecontinvied 
his  priestly  labors  until  his  return  to 
P'rance.  It  is  worth of  note,  that  on 
his  return  to  France,  he  was  re-installed 
to  his  first  pastorate. 

In  the  year,  1855,  Father  Fayolle,  the 
college  companion  and  intimate  friend 
of  Father  Ledon  was  called  from  Little 
Cannady  to  take  charge  of  St.  Anthony. 
During  his  pastorate,  he  commenced  the 
erection  of  the  present  church  edifice,  a 
stone  building,  65x140  feet,  on  the  coi'- 
ner  of  Ninth  avenue  tiorth  and  Main 
street.  East  Division.  In  the  year  1860, 
the  accumulated  burdens  of  his  difficult 
charge,  proved  too  much  for  his  physical 
endurance,  rendering  him  incapable  of 
further  missionary  labors. 

In  the  year  1860,  Father  John  Mc¬ 
Dermott  arrived  and  remained  in  charge 
of  St.  Anthony  until  1866,  completing 
the  church  and  building  a  school  house, 
and  establishing  the  first  parochial 
school  in  the  city. 

Rev.  F.  Tissot,  the  successor  of  Fath¬ 
er  McDermott,  is  a  native  of  France.  In 
the  3^ear  1854,  he,  in  compaiw  with  sev¬ 
en  3'outhful  aspirants  to  an  apostolic  life 
in  the  American  Missions,  came  to  this 
country,  at  the  invitation  of  Father 
Ravoux,  the  diocesan  administrator  of 
St.  Paul.  He  completed  his  theological 
studies  at  the  Lazarist  Seminary  at  St. 
Mary’s  of  the  Barrens,  near  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  In  the  year  1858,  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop 
Smith,  of  Dubuque,  la.,  ordained  him 
priest  for  the  diocese  of  St.  Paul.  Imme¬ 
diately  after  his  ordination  he  was  put 
in  charge  of  24  missions, included  in  the 
extensive  territory  of  Wabasha,  Good- 
hue  and  Dakota  Counties.  It  is  difficult 
for  the  imagination  to  realize  at  this  dis¬ 


tant  date  the  untold  hardships  of  the 
pioneer  priest,  in  the  bleak  prairies  of 
the  northwestern  wilds.  For  eight  long 
years  Father  Tissot,  labored  persever- 
ingly  and  faithfully,  among  the  stray 
Catholics  in  that  vast  district,  founding 
new  congregations,  building  churches 
and  schools,  instructing  children  and 
adults  for  the  reception  of  the  sacra¬ 
ments,  winning  numerous  converts  to 
the  faith  and  speeding  to  the  bedside  of 
the  sick  and  dying,  to  administer  the  last 
consolations  of  religion.  For  all  emer¬ 
gencies  the  young  Levite  proved  equal 
to  his  obligations.  The  fame  of  his  piety 
and  profound  learning,  of  his  never- 
flinching  fidelity  and  apostolic  zeal,  soon 
found  its  way  to  the  Propaganda.  Rome 
offered  him  the  mitre,  but  the  saintly 
priest  prevailed  upon  Rome  to  alter  that 
choice,  pi'eferring  to  lead  the  life  of  the 
humble  missionary.  In  November,  1866, 
Father  Tissot  was  put  in  charge  of  St. 
Anthony  of  Padua. 

In  the  same  year  he  began  the  erect¬ 
ion  of  an  elegant  and  substantial  pai'- 
sonage.  He  enlarged  the  parochial  school 
to  accommodate  350  scholars.  For  two 
years  he  remained  sole  pastor  of  East 
and  West  Minneapolis.  In  the  year 
1868,  the  Catholics  numbered  500  fami¬ 
lies.  In  the  same  year  Eather  James 
McGolrick,  the  present  bishop  of  Duluth, 
came  to  Minneapolis  and  immediately 
began  the  organization,  of  a  congre¬ 
gation  in  the  WTst  Division  of  this 
city.  The  cause  of  catholicity  grew 
and  prospered  under  the  blessed  la¬ 
bors  of  these  men  of  God.  The 
parishes  of  St.  Anthony  and  of  the  Im¬ 
maculate  Conception,  must  refer  their 
present  flourishing  condition,  to  the  en¬ 
ergetic  labors,  the  indomitable  zeal,  the 
rare  spiritual  and  mental  endowments, 
and  the  able  financiering  abilities  of 
Fathers  Tissot  and  McGoliick. 

They  worked  with  the  people,  and 
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for  the  people,  thus  gaining  their  nev- 
er-wavei'ing  confidence  and  support. 
Father  IMcGolrick  was  identified  with 
every  puljlic  movement  and  improvement 
of  the  city  at  large.  Religion,  science 
and  puljlic  weal,  found  in  him  an  able  ad¬ 
vocate,  ever  ready  to  lend  the  powerful 
influence  of  his  voice  and  pen,  to  further 
the  best  moral  and  religious  interests  of 
his  fellow  men.  He  loved  man  for  God’s 
sake,  irrespective  of  creed  or  nationality. 
As  in  the  case  of  Father  Tissot,the  fame 
of  his  rare  ability  reached  the  Propa¬ 
ganda.  Rome  offered  him  the  mitre,  but 
would  not  listen  to  a  refusal.  Father 
J.  McGolrick  is  now  the  much  revered 
Bishop  of  Duluth. 

In  the  year  1888,  Rev.  Father  Tissot, 
resigned  his  pastorate  and  retired  to  the 
Dominician  convent,  at  Twenty -fourth 
street  and  Eighteenth  avenue.  South  Min¬ 
neapolis.  Tliere  he  lives  a  comparatively 
cpiiet  and  uneventful  life,  spending  his 
leisure  hours  in  the  pi'osecution  of  his  fa¬ 
vorite  scientific  and  literary  studies.  He 
is  a  master  of  the  European  languages  ; 
a  profound  historian,  philosopher  and 
theologian.  But  above  all,  he  is  esteemed 
as  a  spiritual  director.  Day  by  day,  his 
numerous  friends  resort  to  the  convent 
to  receive  the  spiritual  advice  and  guid¬ 
ance  of  the  Reverand  Father. 

Rev.  James  O’Riel}’  is  the  present  pas¬ 
tor  of  St.  Anthony. 

Holy  Rosar^"  Church,  under  charge  of 
the  Dominican  Fathers,  was  founded  in 
the  beginning  of  1878.  Towards  the 
close  of  1877,  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Thomas  L. 
Grace,  D.D.,  of  the  Order  St.  Dominic,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Rt.  Rev.  John  Ireland, D. 
D.,  CoadjutorBishop,  of  St.  Paul,  entered 
into  communication  with  the  Very  Rev. 
Stephen  Byrne,  Provincial  of  the  Order, 
inviting  the  Dominican  Fathers  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  congregation  and  establish  a 
house  of  their  order  in  South  Minneapo¬ 
lis.  Father  Byrne,  who  was  an  ardent 


admirer  of  the  great  Northwest,  and  an 
able  advocate  of  Western  immigration, 
at  once  obtained  the  necessary  permis¬ 
sion  from  the  Master  General  of  his 
Order,  and  in  the  following  month  of 
May,  1878,  the  Rev.  Thomas  L.  Powers, 
O.  P.,  of  Washington  City, was  appointed 
to  take  charge  of  the  new  establishment 
in  Minneapolis.  Father  Power,  who  was 
a  thorough  business  man,  as  well  as  a 
faithful  pastor,  commenced  at  once  the 
arduous  labors  of  his  new  charge  in 
South  Minneapolis,  which,  at  that  time, 
was  an  extensive  prairie  with  compara¬ 
tively  few  residenters  of  any  denomina¬ 
tion.  He  purchased  two  and  one-half  lots 
on  Fifth  street  and  Nineteenth  avenue, 
165x166  feet,  and  moved  thereon  an  old 
church  building  which  he  purchased  from 
a  Scandinavian  congregation,  who  were 
building  a  new  and  larger  edifice  for  their 
religious  services.  In  this  unpretentious 
building  the  present  Holy  Rosary  con¬ 
gregation  was  organized  in  the  summer 
of  1878.  At  once  it  became  apparent 
that  larger  accommodations  were  nec- 
essar3',  and  in  July,  the  same  year,  a 
new  frame  church,  125x50  feet,  was  com¬ 
menced,  and  was  dedicated  three  months 
later  on  the  first  Sunday  of  Oetober,  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Grace  officiating  and 
Ver\'  Rev.  Stephen  Byrne  preaching  the 
sermon.  Besides  Father  Powers  the  fol¬ 
lowing  clergymen  of  the  same  Order  were 
connected  with  Holy  Rosary  Church, 
namely:  Rev.  J.  P.  Turner,  J.  A.  M. 
Daly,  J.  S.  Collins  and  C.  Y.  Metzger. 
These  fathers  worked  most  assiduously 
throughoiit  the  state  of  Minnesota  and 
the  entire  Northwest  on  missionarv  la¬ 
bors,  investing  their  hard  earned  income 
in  the  new  foundation  of  their  order  in 
South  Minneapolis.  So  successful  were 
they  in  their  labors  that  they  felt  justi¬ 
fied  in  laying  the  foundation  of  their 
convent  on  June  22nd,  1879,  less  than  a 
year  after  their  church  had  been  ojjened 
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for  services.  This  convent  was  pushed 
forward  with  marvelous  rapidity,  and 
was  fit  for  occupation  in  the  following 
November.  It  is  an  elegant  substan¬ 
tial  stone  and  brick  building,  45  feet  in 
front  by  95  feet  deep,  and  is  at  present 
(1892)  used  as  a  school.  In  September, 
1879,  the  Fathers  secured  the  services  of 
six  Dominican  Sisters  from  Sinsiniawa 
Mound  Academy,  Wisconsin ,  who  opened 
a  school  in  the  original  church,  which 
was  fitted  up  for  that  purpose.  This 
school  became  so  popular  that  steps 
were  taken  to  erect  a  suitable  build¬ 
ing.  Property  was  secured  on  Sixth 
street,  plans  were  drawn  and  even  a 
foundation  laid  for  an  elegant  build¬ 
ing,  but  subsequent  developments,  as 
we  shall  see  later  on,  caused  the  Fath¬ 
ers  to  change  their  plans,  and  this  build¬ 
ing  was  never  completed.  Father  Pow¬ 
er’s  term  of  office,  as  regulated  by  the 
constitution  of  his  Order,  expired  in  the 
year  of  1881,  and  Rev.  James  Dominic 
Hoban,  then  pastor  of  the  Dominican 
Church  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  was  selected  to 
succeed  him.  Father  Hoban ’s  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  affairs  of  Holy  Rosary 
Church,  whilst  conservative,  was  emin¬ 
ently  successful,  and  when  he  completed 
his  term  he  left  man}"  warm  friends 
and  devoted  admirers,  both  Catholic 
and  protestant.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  J.  A.  M.  Daly  in  September,  1884. 
Father  Daly’s  adminstration  was  signal¬ 
ized  by  wonderful  increase  in  scholars 
and  school  accommodations  for  the  rap¬ 
idly  increasing  congregation.  He  was 
ably  assisted  during  his  term  of  office  by 
the  Very  Rev.  Stephen  Byrne,  Thomas  L. 
Power,  C.  A.  Splinter,  D.  R.  Towle,  J.  D. 
Rush  and  H.  A.  Brewer,  who  divided 
their  time  between  parochial  duty  and 
hard  missionary  labor  throughout  the 
entire  Northwest,  from  the  Indian  Ter¬ 
ritory  to  the  very  heart  of  the  British 
Dominions,  and  from  the  Ohio  line 


to  the  Pacific  coast.  Few  pastors  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  convenience  of  large 
cities,  sumptuous  churches  and  fash¬ 
ionable  congregations,  can  form  a  just 
estimate  of  the  labors  and  hardships 
undergone  in  those  years  by  this  he¬ 
roic  band  of  Dominican  missionaries. 
Father  Daly  was  succeeded  in  March, 
1886,  by  the  Very  Rev.  P.  A.  Dinahan, 
who  had  then  completed  his  term  of  of¬ 
fice  as  pastor  of  St.  Peter’s  Church, 
Memphis,  Tennessee,  the  former  home  of 
Archbishop  Grace,  a  church,  which  we 
might  mention  in  passing,  had  suf¬ 
fered  fearfully  during  the  terrible  yellow 
fever  epidemics  in  that  city,  nine  of  its 
able  clergymen  having  died  of  that  aw¬ 
ful  scourge  in  three  years.  Father  Dina¬ 
han  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  parts, 
During  his  term  of  office,  from  1886 
to  1889,  he  accomplished  more  than  the 
ordinary  pastor  does  in  a  whole  life-time. 
Entering  upon  his  duties  he  saw  the  im¬ 
perative  necessity  of  building  a  larger 
church  and  locating  it  at  a  more  central 
position  in  the  parish.  Accordingly  he 
purchased  the  site  now  occupied  by  the 
Holy  Rosary  church  and  convent,  on 
Eighteenth  avenue  and  Twenty-fourth 
street  south,  and  without  delay  com¬ 
menced  the  erection  of  those  two  ele¬ 
gant  master-pieces  of  architecture,  that 
are  a  credit  to  our  city.  The  convent, 
which  is  headquarters  for  the  Dominican 
Order  in  the  Northwest,  is  a  very  sub¬ 
stantial  four  story  structure  60x80  feet, 
finished  throughout  in  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  workman-like  manner,  with  all 
modern  improvements.  The  new  church 
is  generally  considered  the  best  build¬ 
ing  of  the  kind  in  the  West,  and  the 
largest  in  the  Twin  Cities.  The  church 
is  a  cruciform  building  of  Gothic  style, 
196  feet  long  by  107  wide  in  tran¬ 
septs  and  80  feet  in  nave,  with  ceiling  14 
feet  high  in  basement,  and  42  in  the  iqD- 
per  church.  The  seating  capacty  of  the 
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basement  is  2,000,  and  the  auditorium 
of  the  upper  church  is  1,800  in  pews, with 
room  for  a  total  of  2,200,  including  gal¬ 
lery.  The  basement  and  auditorium  ca¬ 
pacity  being  4,200.  The  stained  glass 
windows  are  gems  of  beaut\'and  design. 
The  altars,  pidpit,  pews  and  gener¬ 
al  finish  are  of  most  excpiisite  design 
and  of  superior  workmanship.  The 
walls  are  of  Kettle  River  sandstone, 
well  known  for  its  durability  and  its 
fii'e  proof  cpialities.  The  symmetrical 
proportions  and  imposing  solidity  of 
the  building  with  its  lofty  towers  make 
it  one  of  the  most  admired  buildings 
in  our  city.  The  entire  cost  of  the 
church  and  convent,  including  grounds, 
was  $204,000.  The  new  Holy  Rosary 
church  was  dedicated  December  9,  1888. 
Father  Dinahan’s  term  of  office  expired 
in  the  following  May.  Rev.  J.  P. 
Turner,  of  New  York,  was  elected  to 
succeed  him,  but  on  account  of  delicate 
health  and  the  arduous  labors  and 
heavy  financial  burdens  resting  on  the 
place,  he  resigned  his  office  the  follow¬ 
ing  Jul\'.  Father  Turner  was  succeed¬ 
ed  by  the  Rev.  R.  M.  Bloomer,  of  Lou¬ 
isville,  Ky.,  who  took  charge  of  Holy 
Rosar}'  Church  September  1st,  1889. 

Very  Rev.  Raymond  M.  Bloomer,  O. 
P.,was  born  at  Zanesville,  Ohio,  Decem¬ 
ber,  9th,  1854.  He  received  his  collegiate 
education  at  the  Dominican  College  of 
St.  Joseph’s,  near  Somerset,  PeiTy  Coun- 
t3',  Ohio.  In  the  j'ear  1874  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Dominican  Order.  Five 
years  later  he  was  ordained  priest.  As 
a  student  he  gave  evidence  of  remark¬ 
able  mental  parts.  The  ablest  Domini¬ 
can  professors  in  theology'  and  philoso- 
plu"  were  his  teachers.  Ever  since  his 
ordination  he  has  held  important  offices 
of  tiuist  and  honor  in  the  various  Do¬ 
minican  congregations  of  Zanesville  and 
Columbus,  Ohio,  of  Louisville,  K\'.,  and 
of  Memphis,  Tenn.  In  September,  1889, 


he  was  elected  prior  for  HoH  Rosar3' 
Convent  of  South  Minneapolis.  As  in 
other  cities,  so  in  Minneapolis,  has  he 
won  the  good  will,  the  esteem  and  un¬ 
qualified  admiration  of  all  people,  irre¬ 
spective  of  creed  or  nationalit3';  b3’  his 
winning  address;  Iw  his  genial  and  affa¬ 
ble  disposition;  and  b3'  his  -rai'e,  busi¬ 
ness  and  pastoral  abilities.  His  large 
circle  of  friends  and  admirers  embraces 
the  clerg3'  and  the  people,  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  the  laborer  and  the  man  of 
business.  In  Februar3',  1892,  he  went 
to  Kentuck3’  to  attend  a  business  chap¬ 
ter  of  the  United  States  Province  of  the 
order.  In  the  caucus  for  the  election  of 
a  new  provincial  for  the  United  States, 
Veiw  Rev.  R.  M.  Bloomer,  O.  P.,  was 
favorabh’  mentioned  1)3'  man3'  of  the 
fathers  composing  that  chapter.  He  is 
mentioned  as  a  favorable  candidate  for 
the  new  provincialship. 

The  annual  report  of  the  3'ears  1898- 
’91-’92  show  a  ])henominal  development 
of  HoH  Rosar3'  Parish,  a  proof  of  the 
rare  pastoral  abilities  of  the  Ver3'  R.  M. 
Bloomer,  O.  P.  He  is  naturall3' endowed 
with  the  happiest  qualifications  of  the 
popular  organizer,  all  his  undertakings 
wear  the  magic  of  popularit3'and  receive 
the  spontaneous  and  unanimous  support 
of  his  numerous  congregation.  The  four 
church  societies  proper  to  the  Dominican 
congregations,  namehq  the  Hoh'  Name 
Societ3',  for  men,  3'oung  and  old;  the 
Altar  Society,  for  the  married  ladies ; 
the  Young  Ladies’ Sodality  and  the  St. 
Thomas  Sodalit3'  for  bo3^s  and  girls,  are 
in  a  most  flourishing  condition,  having 
trippled  their  membership  within  the 
past  two  years.  The  Sunda3'  school, 
numbering  800  children,  is  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Yer3'  Rev.  R.  M.  Bloomer. 
He  has  a  staff  of  75  able  Sunda3^  school 
teachers.  The  Rev.  Pastor  devotes  great 
attention  and  untiring  zeal  to  the  artis¬ 
tic  features  of  divine  service.  The  beau- 
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tiful  sanctuary  of  Holy  Rosary  cliurcli 
displays  to  a  nicity  the  rich  and  attrac¬ 
tive  cermonial  of  the  Catholic  chui'ch. 
The  surplused  choir  of  100  altar  boys  is 
an  attractive  feature,  not  less  charming 
than  the  children’s  choir  of  300  voices, 
who  have  their  service  of  song  every 
Sunday  at  9  a.  m.  The  rosary  proces¬ 
sion  of  these  300  children,  bearing  the 
15  banners  on  which  are  represented  the 
15  m3"stries  of  the  rosary,  is  an  inspiring 
and  touching  ceremony  that  takes  place 
at  3:30  p.  m.  on  the  first  Sunday  of  each 
month.  The  salaried  chior  of  75  voices, 
with  its  unrivaled  quartet,  ranks  fore¬ 
most  among  the  musical  organizations 
of  the  great  Northwest.  But  the  crown¬ 
ing  effort  of  the  Yerj^  Rev.  Pastor  is  his 
erection  of  a  grand  four  story  stone  and 
brick  school  and  hall,  located  on  Eight¬ 
eenth  avenue  between  Twenty -fourth  and 
Twenty-fifth  street.  South  Minneapolis. 
The  cut  of  the  school  here  given  easily" 
convinces  the  reader  of  its  superior  ele¬ 
gance,  size  and  beauty.  On  October  30, 
1890,  ground  was  broken  for  this  new 
edifice,  and  on  Sunday,  June  21st,  1891, 
the  Rt.Rev.  Archbishop,  of  St.  Paul,  laid 
the  corner-stone  with  imposing  ceremon¬ 
ies,  Rt.  Rev.  A.Christi,  of  Ascension  Par¬ 
ish,  preaching  the  dedicatory  sermon. 
The  fact  that  over  4,000  people  thronged 
to  witness  the  imposing  ceremony  is  a 
sufficient  evidence  that  the  Catholics  of 
the  entire  city  are  in  sympath}"  with  this 
promising  educational  institution.  The 
size  of  the  building  is  135x128  feet,  has 
12  school  rooms,  averaging  32x57  feet 
with  a  ceiling  14  feet  high.  The  base¬ 
ment  is  used  as  a  gjannasium,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  months  as  a  pla\^ -ground 
for  the  children.  The  fourth  floor,  with 
a  ceiling  18  feet  high,  is  one  large  hall, 
having  a  seating  capacity  of  2,000.  This 
hall  is  used  as  occasion  ma\^  demand  for 
parochial  assemblies,  society  and  circle 
meetings,  concerts  and  extended  courses 


of  lectures  during  the  winter  months. 
It  is  the  largest  and  most  commodious 
hall  in  the  Twin  Cities  to  be  found  in 
connection  with  any  educational  institu¬ 
tion.  On  each  floor  devoted  to  school 
purposes  there  is  a  corridor  running  the 
entire  length  of  the  building  141^  feet  in 
width,  which  proves  a  great  safe-guard 
against  danger  of  fire,  and  if  occasion 
should  arise  will  give  ample  opportunity 
for  all  the  children  to  make  their  escape 
from  the  building  without  serious  acci¬ 
dent.  The  tone  of  education  imparted 
in  Holy  Rosary  school  is  in  keeping  with 
the  solidity  and  elegance  of  the  new 
building.  The  highly  educated  ladies, 
who  have  charge  of  this  school,  are  in 
intimate  touch  and  harmony  with  the 
latest,  the  best  and  the  most  scientific 
method  of  education  in  vogue  either  at 
home  or  abroad.  All  teachers  are  grad¬ 
uates  from  Sinsinawa  Mound,  Grant 
County,  Wisconsin,  one  of  the  best  insti¬ 
tutions  in  the  world  of  betters,  enjoying 
the  most  laudatory  approbation  of  the 
American  Episcopacy.  The  system  of  ob¬ 
ject  teaching  and  that  of  conducting  ex¬ 
aminations  combines  the  ripest  exper¬ 
ience  of  the  various  public  school  sys¬ 
tems  of  Pedagogy  in  vogue  in  the  United 
States.  Both  the  pastor  and  the  people 
of  Holy  Rosaiw  Parish  are  justly  proud 
of  their  excellent  school. 

The  Church  of  the  Immaculate  Con¬ 
ception  is  in  charge  of  Rev.  J.  C.  Byrne. 
The  biiilding  stands  on  the  corner  of 
Third  street  and  Third  avenue  north. 
On  these  lots  a  small  frame  building  was 
erected  in  1869,  and  used  for  religious 
purposes  until  the  present  large  edifice 
was  completed  in  1872.  This  was  the 
first  Catholic  church  built  on  the  west 
side  of  the  river.  Father  James  McGol- 
rick  was  pastor  for  20  years.  He  was 
in  1889  appointed  Bishop  of  Duluth. 
The  church  building  is  a  fine  structure  of 
stone,  and  near  it  stands  the  Catholic 
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Association  Hal],a1)rick  1)nildiiigerccte(l 
in  1879-80.  The  lots  on  which  the  church 
stands,  were  lionght  by  Father  McDer¬ 
mott  in  18G6,  and  a  sehool  house  was 
built  1)}' him,  and  was  afterwards  burned. 

St.  Boniface  (German)  has  a  large, 
frame  building,  on  the  eorner  of  Seeond 
street  and  Seventh  avenue  northeast, 


to  the  church.  The  eongregation,  with 
75families  at  first, is  under  the  charge  of 
the  Benedictories,  and  has  250  families, 
with  about  700  eommunieants.  The  first 
Benedietine  pastor  was  Rev.  Augustine 
Wirth.  The  present  pastor,  who  took 
charge  in  June,  1889,  is  Rev.  Placid  us 
Wingerter,  O.  S.  B. 


t 


ST.  JOSKI’II’S  GERMAN  CATIIOEIC  CIU'RCII. 


erected  in  1884,  with  sittings  for  800. 
Seats  are  rented.  It  has  a  jiarish  school 
in  a  building  near  the  chureh,  with  250 
scholars.  There  is  a  eon  vent  belonging 
to  the  eliureh.  The  Sisters  of  Christian 
Charity  have  charge  of  the  paroehial 
school.  There  is  a  parsonage  adjaeent 


St.  Stephen’s  Parish  was  organized 
in  1885.  It  used  at  first  for  public  ser¬ 
vices,  a  small,  frame  building  on  Clin¬ 
ton  avenue,  between  Twenty-second  and 
TwenU'-fourth  streets.  The  j)arish  has 
grown  rai)idly.  The  corner-stone  of  the 
new  church  edifice,  on  the  eorner  of  Clin- 
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ton  avenue  and  East  Twenty-second 
street,  was  laid,  with  impressive  ceremo¬ 
nies,  August  18th,  1889,  Archbishop 
Ireland  officiating.  The  building  has 
been  completed,  and  on  May  10th,  1891, 
was  consecrated  with  a  sermon  by  Arch¬ 
bishop  Ireland.  It  is  built  of  brown 
stone,  and  finished  inside  in  red  oak.  It 
cost  about  $60,000.  The  congregation 
numbers  about  1,200. 

Notre  Damede  Sourdes( French)  has  a 
church  edifice  on  Prince  street,  between 
Central  and  First  avenues.  Is  was  orig¬ 
inally  the  house  of  worship  owned  Iw 
the  First  Universalist  Society  of  St.  An¬ 
thony;  was  bought  by  the  Catholics,  en¬ 
larged  and  first  used  by  them  in  Juh", 
1877.  It  has  seats  for  750.  The  pews 
are  rented.  The  property  is  valued  at 
$50,000.  The  first  xDastor  was  Rev.  W. 
Brunelle.  After  him  came  Rev.  F.  Chau- 
donnett.  Rev.  P.S.  Dagnault.  The  jDres- 
ent  x^astor  is  Rev.  J.  A.  Soumis.  The 
congregation  is  French  and  numbers 
350  families,  with  2,200  communicants. 
The  church  has  a  convent,  on  the  corner 
of  Sixth  avenue  northeast  and  Fifth 
street,  Avith  a  building  worth  $12,O0O, 
and  a  parish  school  with  285  children. 

Church  of  St.  Elizabeth.  In  1876,  a 
Society  of  St.  Vincent  was  organized  for 
the  German  sx^eaking  Catholics  in  South 
Minneax^olis.  Rev.  A.  Kuisle,  of  St.  Jo- 
sexffi’s  Church,  attended  to  their  sxfirit- 
ual  needs.  This  society  purchased  lots 
for  a  school  house,  on  the  corner  of  Sev¬ 
enteenth  avenue  and  Eighth  street  south, 
for  $1,100.  In  1883,  a  parish  was  organ¬ 
ized,  with  a  resident  x^riest.  Rca".  Peter 
Josexffi  Jeram  was  appointed  by  Bishox) 
Grace,  first  pastor.  The  parish  was  in- 
corxDorated  as  the  Church  of  St.  Eliza¬ 
beth  with  directors  as  follows  :  Thomas 
F.  Grace,  Augustin  Ravoux,  P.  J.  Jeram, 
Francis  Graf,  and  Joseph  Holscher.  Fots 
were  bought,  on  the  corner  of  Fifteenth 
avenue  and  Eighth  street  south,  for 


$11,000,  and  here  the  church  edifice  was 
built,  costing,  with  furnishings,  $13,000. 
In  September,  1884,  Rev.  P.  J.  Jeram  was 
ealled  to  St.  Thomas’  Seminary,  and 
Rev.  Bernard  Sandme3^erthex)resent  pas¬ 
tor  became  his  successor.  Thex^arish  has 
a  membership  of  200  families,  or  about 
1,000  eommunicants.  It  has  a  x^arochial 
sehool  with  150  pupils,  and  two  teaeh- 
ers.  Sisters  of  Christian  Charitj'.  There 
are  four  societies  connected  with  the 
chureh,  viz  :  St.  John’s  Mutual  Aid  Soci- 
et}^  Gesellen  Verim  for  j'oung  men,  St. 
Elizabeth  Society  for  married  ladies,  and 
St.  Rosa  de  Fima  for  j'oung  ladies.  Each 
of  these  has  about  40  members. 

St.  JosexDh’s  German  Catholic  Church 
has  a  new  hoxise  of  worship  on  Fourth 
street,  between  Eleventh  and  Twelfth 
avenues  north.  The  eonier-stone  was 
laid  in  June,  1887.  The  basement  was 
finished  in  1888,  and  was  used  for  relig¬ 
ious  services  until  September,  1889,  when 
the  building  was  eomxfieted.  It  was  dedi- 
eated  September  15th,  of  that  3'ear,  with 
a  sermon  in  English,  by  Archbishox^  Ire¬ 
land,  and  in  German,  by  Rev.  Father 
Porte.  At  the  elose  of  the  services,  127 
new  communicants  were  eonfirmed.  The 
church  is  built  of  white  brick  and  sand¬ 
stone,  and  is  an  imposing  strueture.  It 
will  aceommodate  1,000  persons,  and 
has  cost  $50,000.  The  parish  now  has, 
besides  the  ehurch  building,  a  hall  for¬ 
merly  used  for  worship,  a  x^arsonage  and 
sehool,  and  four  lots,  reaching  across  the 
bloekfrom  Fourth  to  P'ifth  streets.  Rev. 
Andrew  Straub  is  pastor.  This  x^arish 
was  established  in  1875,  by  the  Order  of 
St.  Benedict,  and  x^ut  in  charge  of  Father 
Stucken  Ramper.  It  is  the  largest  of  the 
three  German  Catholic  x^arishes  in  the 
eity. 

The  Chureh  of  the  Holy  Cross(Polish) 
has  150  members.  Rev.  James  J.  W. 
Paeholski  is  pastor.  The  building  was 
ereeted  in  1884,  and  stands  on  the  corner 
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of  Four  and  a  half  street  and  Seventeenth 
avenue  northeast. 

St.  Clotilde  Church  (French)  has  a 
church  edifice,  built  in  1887,  on  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  Lyndale  and  Eleventh  avenues 
north.  It  has  250  members.  Rev.  Eugem 
Martin  is  pastor. 

St.  Lawrence  Church  is  located  on  the 
corner  of  Seventh  street  and  Twelfth  av¬ 
enue  southeast.  Rev.  James  O’Reilly  is 
pastor. 

The  Greek  Catholic  Church  has  a 
church  building,  erected  in  1888,  on  the 
corner  of  Eifth  street  and  Seventeenth 
avenue  northeast.  Rev.  A.  G.  Toth  is 
rector. 

The  Church  of  the  Ascension  was  or¬ 
ganized  as  a  parish  in  June,  1890.  It 
uses  a  temporary  building  with  seats  for 
600,  on  the  corner  of  Eighteenth  and 
Bryant  avenues  north.  Rev.  Father 
Christie  is  pastor. 

FRIENDS. 

William  W.  Wales,  the  first  “  Friend” 
to  settle  here,  came  to  St.  Anthon\’  in 
Ma^',  1861.  The  first  meeting  of  Friends 
in  Minneapolis  was  held  June  1st,  1854. 
Regular  Sunday  services  commenced 
April  22d,  1855,  at  the  residence  of  Jo¬ 
seph  H.  Cannc}’.  A  meeting  house  was 
built  in  1860,  on  the  corner  of  Henne- 
]fin  avenue  and  Eighth  street,  and  first 
used  in  December  of  that  year,  A  Sunday 
school  was  organized  at  the  same  time. 
The  mid-week  meeting  was  first  held  in 
June,  1861.  The  number  of  members  at 
first  was  about  20.  The  present  number 
is  111.  The  Sunday  school  numbers  50. 
A.  V.  Talbert  is  superintendent.  The 
ministers  are:  A.  V.  Talbert,  William  W. 
Wales,  Elwood  Hanson  and  Mrs.  Mary 
T.  Meader.  The  meeting-house  will  seat 
400;  seats  are  free.  The  property  of  the 
Society  is  valued  at  $40,000.  Plans  are 
on  foot  for  the  purchase  of  lots  for  a  new 
house  of  worship. 

A  branch  of  the  original  “Religious 


Society  of  E'riends,”  called  the  Lake 
Street  ^Meeting,  was  formed,  with  31 
members,  in  South  Minneapolis,  March 
14th,  1886.  The  first  meetings  were  held 
in  Chestnut  Hall,  on  the  cornei  of  Nicol¬ 
let  avenue  and  TwentA'-sixth  street.  A 
mission  with  a  Sunday'  school,  had  been 
established  In-  the  Friends  in  1883,  and 
a  chapel  built  for  this  mission,  on  the 
corner  of  Tenth  avenuesouth  and  Twen- 
t\"-fourth  street.  This  chapel  was  moved 
in  1886  to  Stevens  avenue,  between 
Twent\'-ninth  and  Lake  street,  and  is 
now  used  b\'  this  branch  society  for  re¬ 
ligious  services.  It  will  seat  200;  seats 
ai'e  free.  There  is  a  Sunday  school  with 
50  members.  Mr.  Worrall  is  superin¬ 
tendent.  The  mendjers  of  the  Society 
are  90.  The  ministers  are:  James  P. 
Pinkham  and  Mrs.  Emma  F.  Coffin.  The 
elders  of  both  Societies  are:  A.  H.  Lind- 
ley,  R.  J.  Mendenhall,  William  Pettit, 
William  Dewees,  Mrs.  Eliza  J.  Lindley, 
Mrs.  Emily  D.  Brown,  Mrs.  Abb}'  G. 
Alendenhafl,  Airs.  P.  H.  AIcAIillan,  Airs. 
Ruth  S.  Worrall  and  Aliss  Alary  Penrose. 

UNIVERSALIST. 

The  first  Ibiiversalist  Society  in  Alin- 
nesota  was  that  of  St.  Anthony,  which 
was  organized  near  the  close  of  1855, 
with  about  50  adherents.  Earlier  than 
this  thei'e  had  been  preaching  in  St.  An¬ 
thony  by  Ibiiversalist  ministers.  The 
place  of  meeting  was  Central  Hall,  on 
the  corner  of  Central  avenue  and  Alain 
street.  Rev.  Seth  Barnes,  who  came  to 
St.  Anthony  in  June  1855,  was  the  first 
settled  pastor.  He  has  been  called  the 
apostle  of  Ibiiversalism  in  Alinnesota. 
He  remained  in  charge  until  1866,  except 
for  two  3’ears,  during  which  he  was  dis¬ 
abled  by  ill  health.  In  that  interval  Rev. 
W.  W.  King  served  as  pastor.  Air. 
Barnes  died  suddenly  August  12th,  1866. 
Other  ministers  were:  Rev.  David  Clark, 
Rev.  Herman  Bisbee  and  Rev.  W.  H.  Har¬ 
rington.  In  1859  the  Society  built  a 
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stone  church  on  Prince  street,  overlook¬ 
ing  the  Falls.  The  vestr}^  was  used  for 
religious  services  in  the  autumn  of  that 
3"ear.  The  building  was  completed  and 
dedicated  in  1858.  Its  cost,  with  furnish¬ 
ings  was  $20,000.  It  was,  considered, 
at  that  time,  the  best  church  building  in 
Minnesota.  In  1869,  the  Societ3"  was 
disbanded  and  never  re-organized.  The 
building  and  lot  were  sold  to  the  French 


called.  He  served  as  pastor  for  two 
3'ears.  Rev.  L.  G.  Powers  followed,  and 
remained  until  Januar3',  1889.  Rev.  S. 
W.  Sample  of  Chelsea,  Mass.,  was  called 
to  the  pastorate,  entered  upon  his  work 
in  Juh',  1889.  The  original  church  build¬ 
ing,  which  cost  $8,500,  was  enlarged  in 
1888,  to  more  than  double  its  former 
size,  with  Sunda3"  school  rooms  and 
church  parlors,  at  the  cost  of  about 


AFL  SOULS  CHURCH. 


Catholics,  who  have  enlarged  it  and  are 
still  using  it. 

All  Souls  Church,  at  first  named.  The 
Second  Universalist  Parish,  of  Minne¬ 
apolis,  was  organized  in  1884.  Earl3" 
in  1883  a  church  edifice  was  built, 
on  Eighth  avenue,  between  Sixth  and 
Seventh  streets  southeast.  Dr.  J.  H.  Tut¬ 
tle,  of  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer, 
preached  Sunda3^  afternoons,  until  April, 
1884,  when  Rev.  L.  W.  Bo3^nton  was 


$27,000.  The  number  of  membei's  is  225, 
and  about  150  in  the  Sunda3' school.  The 
auxiliary  societies  are,  a  Ladies’  Aid  So¬ 
ciety  and  a  3"Oung  people’s  association, 
known  as  St.  Christopher’s  Guild,  organ¬ 
ized  for  practical  helpfiilness.  The  creed 
of  the  church  is,  Love  to  God  and  Man. 

The  Church  of  the  Redeemer.  Dr.  J. 
H.  Tuttle,  for  twenty-five  3'ears  pastor 
of  this  church,  furnishes  the  following- 
sketch  of  its  histor3^ 
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A  small  number  of  Universalist  fami¬ 
lies,  some  of  whom  had  moved  from 
the  East  Side,  then  St.  Anthony,  and 
who  had  been  attached  to  the  Society 
there,  had  held  irregular  meetings  in 
Minneapolis,  securing  only  occasional 
preachers. 

The  first  attempt  at  organization  was 
made  at  what  was  called  the  Cataract 
House,  on  the  corner  of  South  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Sixth  streets,  October  24th, 
1859.  W.  D.  Washburn  was  appointed 
chairman,  and  Richard  Strout,  secretary. 
The  following  were  officers  and  trustees: 
William  D.  Garland,  F.  R.  E.  Cornell, 
Thomas  H.  I’erkins  and  W.  I).  Wash¬ 
burn. 

The  Society  was  small,  it  had  no 
church  to  worship  in,  and  not  being  able 
to  secure  a  pastor,  its  progi'ess  was  slow 
until  the  Winter  of  1884,  when  it  received 
new  life  and  courage  through  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  Adolphus  Skinner,  D.  D.,of  ITica, 
N.  Y.  Dr.  Skinner  was  a  partial  invalid, 
and  like  the  celebrated  Dr.  Bushnell, 
whose  piddished  letters  did  so  much  to 
bring  the  towns  at  the  Falls  into  notice, 
came  here  to  spend  a  few  months  for  the 
benefit  of  the  climate.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  eminent  theologians  and  speak¬ 
ers  in  the  denomination,  and  hence  his 
fame  and  eloc|uence  drew  large  congre¬ 
gations.  Meetings  were  held  in  Wood¬ 
man  Hall,  on  the  spot  where  the  Morton 
block  stands.  The  congregation  at  once 
experienced  a  deep  religious  awakening, 
and  showed  a  renewed  zeal.  A  re-organ¬ 
ization  was  effected.  The  following  offi¬ 
cers  were  elected  :  Geo.  W.  Chowen,  Do- 
rilus  Morrison,  Harrison  Williams,  Geo. 
Dillingham,  E.  A.  Vezie,  trustees;  Will¬ 
iam  B. Cornell, elei'k,  and  Geo. W.  Chowen, 
treasurer.  Dorilus  IMorrison  was  chos¬ 
en  chairmen  of  the  board,  which  ])osition 
he  has  held  up  to  this  time,  1889. 

The  records  of  the  Society  during  these 
\'ears  are  very  meagre,  and  it  is  presumed 


that  little  occurred  of  importance  in  its 
business  affairs,  beyond  the  anmtal  meet¬ 
ings,  and  the  election  of  officers.  A  Sun¬ 
day  school  was  formed  before,  or  at  the 
time  of  Dr.  Skinner’s  advent,  under  the 
charge  of  J.  S.  Fall. 

The  spiritual  power  of  Dr.  Skinner’s 
preaching  increased  the  desire  among  his 
hearers  to  have  a  church  organization 
also,  and  to  observe  the  holy  rites  of 
Baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper.  Hence 
a  church  was  established  in  connection 
with  the  society.  Thomas  H.  Perkins 
and  Harrison  Williams  were  made  stew¬ 
ards,  or  deacons. 

At  the  close  of  Dr.  Skinner’s  too  bifief 
visit  and  labors,  during  which  period  the 
society  and  church  prospered  greatly. 
Rev.  J.  W.  Keyes,  a  young  man,  and  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  theological  school  at  Canton, 
St.  Lawrence  Country  N.  Y.,  was  called  as 
the  first-settler  pastor.  His  ministry"  was 
short  but  successful.  The  Church  grew 
in  numbers  and  influence. 

The  next  settled  pastor,  who  has  re¬ 
mained  as  such  to  the  present  time,  a 
period  of  23  3'ears,  outranking  in  his 
time  of  pastorate,  by  more  than  half 
this  period,  an\"  other  clergyman  in  the 
cit}^,  was  Rev.  James  H.  Tuttle,  D.  D. 
He  had  been  settled  several  j'ears,  over 
the  Church  of  the  Redeemer,  in  Chicago, 
and  came  here  at  a  unanimous  call  of  the 
Church,  the  first  week  in  Jtdy,  1866. 

The  first  church  building  erected  Iw 
this  Societ}",  was  located  on  the  corner 
of  Fifth  street  and  Fourth  avenue  south 
and  was  commenced  during  the  lastj'car 
of  Mr.  Ke\’es’  ministiw.  It  was  com¬ 
pleted  and  dedicated  in  October,  1866. 
Rev.  D.  M.  Reed,  recentU"  deceased, 
])reached  the  sermon  and  Rev.  Sumner 
Ellis,  D.  D.,  who  died  two  or  three  3'ears 
ago,  in  Chicago,  assisted  in  the  services. 
The  cost  of  the  building  was  near  $18,- 
()()().  It  was  regarded  as  an  attractive 
church  for  that  dav.  The  first  ])iece  of 
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frescoing  ever  done  in  the  town  was 
down  in  this  church ;  the  first  complete 
church  organ  brought  into  town  was  put 
up  here ;  it  was  a  gift  from  W.  D.  Wash¬ 
burn. 

The  congregation  kept  possession  of 
this  spot,  spending  some  of  its  most 
memorable  years  here,  until  1874,  when 
it  disposed  of  the  property,  to  the  Ger¬ 
man  Methodists,  and  moved  into  the 
handsome  vestry  of  the  new,  but  then 
unfinished,  stone  edifice,  at  the  corner  of 
Eighth  street  and  Second  avenue  south, 
and  since  known  as  the  Church  of  the 
Redeemer. 

The  old  church  on  Fifth  street  passed 
through  varied  fortunes,  succumbing  fi- 
nalh",  a  year  or  two  ago,  to  an  accident¬ 
al  fire.  Its  charred  I'emains,  at  this 
writing,  give  a  dreary  appearance  to 
that  once  attractive  corner. 

The  Church  of  the  Redeemer,  already 
mentioned,  with  its  imposing  walls, 
large,  magnificent  windows,  and  well- 
proportioned  tower  212  feet  in  height, 
was  an  object  of  pride  to  the  congrega¬ 
tion  worshipping  there,  and  a  fine  monu¬ 
ment  to  the  city  also.  It  cost  $70,000 
or  $80,000.  It  was  dedicated  on  Sun¬ 
day  morning  the  10th  of  July,  1876. 
The  dedication  sermon  was  delivered  by 
Rev.  A.  Miner,  D.  D.,  of  Boston.  Dr. 
Robert  Collyer,  Unitarian,  then  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  now  of  New  York,  offered  the  in¬ 
vocation,  and  Rev.  Geo.  H.  Deere,  D.  D., 
then  of  Rochester,  Minn.,  now  of  River¬ 
side,  Cal., the  prayer.  At  3  o’clock  p.  m.. 
Dr.  Collyer  preached;  Dr.  Sumner  Ellis, 
who,  as  above  stated,  assisted  at  the 
dedication  of  the  old  church,  10  years 
before,  in  the  evening.  The  regular  choir 
at  that  time  consisted  of  Misses  Barton 
and  Anderson,  Dr.  Bowman  and  C.  B. 
Eustis ;  Charles  B.  Marsh  was  organist; 
he  served  altogether  as  organist  for  a 
term  of  11  years;  when  his  seat  at  the 
instrument  was  made  vacant  bv  death. 


The  building  committee  were:  W.  W. 
Eastman,  Rufus  Stevens  and  O.A.  Pra3'. 

A.  B.  Barton  was  afterwards  appointed 
in  place  of  Rufus  Stevens,  deceased.  The 
Trustees  were :  D.  Morrison,  W.  D.  Wash¬ 
burn,  O.  A.  Pray,  Paris  Gibson  and  A. 

B.  Barton.  The  Church  Clerk  was  James 

C.  Tuttle,  since  deceased;  he  was  a  son 
of  the  pastor. 

The  congregation  then  worshiping  in 
the  Church  of  the  Redeemer,  is  practical- 
h"  a  cpiarter  of  a  century  old;  nominalW 
it  is  a  little  older.  It  has  been  richh^ 
blessed  in  many  wa^’S.  The  grace  of 
God  has  settled  vipon  it.  It  has  grown 
steadily  in  numbers  and  wealth,  and  in 
good  works  we  hope.  It  has  been  united  ; 
it  has  had  no  dissensions;  it  has,  how¬ 
ever,  been  visited  with  some  adversit\^ ; 
it  has  suffered  one  great  calamity'  in  the 
loss  of  its  beautiful  church  by  fire.  Great 
volumes  of  smoke  issned  from  all  parts 
of  the  great  temple  for  hours  ;  the  march 
of  the  flames  was  slow  but  irresistible. 
The  roof  fell  in  late  in  the  afternoon. 
The  thick,  heav^'  walls,  covered  with 
hanging  masses  of  ice  remained.  The 
tower,  with  its  clock  and  chime  of  nine 
bells — these  were  a  gift  from  W.  1).  WMsh- 
burn,was comiDarativel^'  uninjured .  Ver}’ 
little  of  the  church  furniture  was  saved. 
It  was  a  fearfid  scene.  Alembers  of  the 
congregation  gathered  here  and  there, 
watched  with  moist  e\'es  and  sorrowfid 
hearts  the  destruction  of  their  church 
home.  Great  multitudes  of  citizens  came 
and  people  from  other  churches,  mani¬ 
festing  deep  S3unpath3'  for  the  Society  in 
its  sudden  loss.  The  Congregational, 
Methodist,  Unitarian  and  Jewish  people, 
at  once  offered  the  use  of  their  places  of 
worship,  but,  although  the  bereaved 
members  of  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer 
were  grarteful  for  this  touching  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  Christian  kindness  the3'  decided 
to  announce  that  the3'  would  hold  ser¬ 
vices  for  awhile,  in  the  Grand  Opera 
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House.  They  continued  their  meetings 
here,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  Sun¬ 
days  when  they  occupied  the  Uni¬ 
tarian  Church,  for  a  whole  year,  or 
until  the  following  Christmas,  when 
they  returned  to  the  vestry  of  the  so-far 
restored  Church  of  the  Redeemer.  The 
burned  church  was  heavily  insured, 
fortunately,  and  hence  the  Society  was 
more  encouraged  on  this  account,  to 
proceed  at  once  to  rebuild.  At  this 
date,  the  new  church,  considerably  en¬ 
larged  and  somewhat  changed  in  the  in¬ 
terior,  but  standing  on  the  old  spot,  is 
almost  ready  for  dedication.  The  new 
structure  will  cost  nearly  $30,000  more 
than  the  first.  But  the  Society  is  strong, 
and  able  to  bear,  it  is  presumed,  the  ad¬ 
ditional  expense.  Between  300  and  400 
families  are  connected  with  the  congre¬ 
gation,  and  it  has  about  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  church  members.  The  church  has 
a  seating  capacity  of  something  more 
than  1,000.  Thecongi'egations arelarge. 
Among  its  supporters  are  some  of  the 
most  prominent  people  in  the  city.  Its 
largest  supporters,  financially,  in  former 
years,  have  been  :  D.  Morrison  and  W.  D. 
Washburn.  The  trustees  at  present  are : 
Dorilus  Morrison,  W.  D.  Washburn,  O.A. 
Pray,  M.  B.  Koon  and  Thomas  Lowi'3'. 
Geo.  H.  Fletcher,  is  clerk ;  H.  W.  Briggs, 
is  treasurer. 

The  choir  is  composed  of  Prof.  Harm- 
sen,  organist;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Monroe, 
Mrs.  Lillian  Stoddard  Bertrand  and 
Henry  Elliot.  William  Powell  is  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Sunday  school.  There 
are  300  children  in  the  Sunday  school, 
and  two  large  Bible  classes.  The  school 
meets  at  12  M.  The  weekly  conference, 
or  prayer  meeting  in  the  church,  gathers 
on  every  Thursday  evening.  The, Young 
People’s  prayer  meeting  is  held  every 
Sunday  evening  previous  to  the  regular 
service.  The  other  auxiliary  societies 
are:  The  Young  Men’s  Uni versalist  As¬ 


sociation,  the  Ladies’  Social  Circle,  the 
Flower  Mission,  the  Aid  Society,  organ¬ 
ized  to  help  the  poor. 

The  pastor’s  care  and  labors  had  in¬ 
creased  so  much  that  the  Society  secured 
for  him,  five  years  ago,  an  associate  pas¬ 
tor,  Rev.  L.  D.  Boynton,  who  remained 
awhile,  and  then  in  April,  1888,  Rev. 
Marion  D.  Shutter  was  called  to  be  asso¬ 
ciate  pastor.  The  restored  church  was 
dedicated,  November  24th,  1889,  with  a 
sermon  by  Dr.  Tuttle.  The  new  struct¬ 
ure  outside  is  like  the  old  one,  except  that 
20  feet  are  added  to  its  length,  which 
gives  250  additional  seats,  and  improves 
the  symmetry"' of  the  building.  The  in¬ 
terior  is  much  changed  and  improved. 
There  are  several  memorial  windows, 
and  a  large  organ  which  cost  $11,000. 

On  Sunday,  June  28th,  1891,  Dr.  Tut¬ 
tle  offered  his  resignation,  wishing  it  to 
take  effect  on  the  first  Sunday  in  July 
following  the  25th  anniversary  of  his 
pastorate.  In  November,  1891,  his  res¬ 
ignation  was  accepted,  and  he  was  made 
pastor  emeritus.  At  the  same  time  Rev. 
M.  D.  Shutter  was  chosen  pastor. 

Rev.  James  H.  Tuttle,  D.  D. — The 
life  of  a  good  and  useful  man  is  not  de¬ 
fined  by  dates.  He  lives  in  deeds  and 
influence,  and  not  in  chronological  ta¬ 
bles.  So  far  as  the  dates  go,  however, 
the  following  are  the  most  important  in 
the  career  of  Dr.  Tuttle :  He  was  born 
at  Salisbury,  Herkimer  County,  New 
York,  July  27,  1824.  His  earl^^  educa¬ 
tional  advantages  were  not  great,  but 
he  attended  the  Academ\'  at  Fairfield, N. 
Y.,for  more  than  a  year,  and  afterwards 
spent  two  years  in  Clinton  Liberal  Insti¬ 
tute.  Plans  were  formed  for  attending 
Harvard  Universitv',  but  they  were  never 
carried  out.  Whatever  he  may  have  lacked 
in  early  training,  however,  he  has  more 
than  made  up  by  diligent  and  faithful 
stud^^  and  extensive  travel.  He  has  been 
a  life-long  student,  and  few  men  are  bet- 
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ter  informed  upon  most  subjects  than 
Dr.  Tuttle,  or  can  put  their  knowledge 
into  more  attractive  forces.  He  was 
brought  up  in  a  Baptist  family,  but 
while  quite  ^'oung  his  religious  views 
changed,  and  he  became  a  Ihiiversalist. 
Soon  after  this  change  took  place,  he 
decided  to  enter  the  ministry.  “I  can 
sincereh^  say,”  he  writes  in  his  recent 
book,  ‘‘that  I  never  for  a  single  hour,  if 
for  a  moment,  regretted  that  I  chose  the 
ministi'y  for  my  profession,  and  the  Ihii- 
versalist  Church  for  m3'  field  of  work.” 
His  first  settlement  was  at  Richfield 
Springs,  New  York,  when  he  was  but 
twenty  years  of  age.  The  next  was  at 
Fulton,  Oswego,  CountA',  New  York, 
where,  in  1848,  he  married  Harriet  E. 
Merriman.  Of  this  union  two  sons  were 
born.  The  mother  died  in  Dresden,  Ger¬ 
man}",  whither  she  had  gone  hoping  to 
recover  health  and  strength.  Her  death 
occurred  in  1873.  In  1886  the  elder 
son,  James,  passed  aw-a}'  in  his 
earl}'  manhood.  He  w’as  a  man  of  ster¬ 
ling  w'orth,  spotless  integrity,  and  great 
business  ability, — universally  honored. 
The  younger  son,  George  H.,  is  one  of 
the  most  prominent  of  the  young  physi¬ 
cians  in  New'  York  City.  The  subject  of 
this  sketch  remained  at  Fulton  until, 
in  1853,  he  w'as  called  to  Rochester, 
New'  York.  The  success  of  his  ministry 
in  the  tw'o  smaller  fields  he  had  culti¬ 
vated,  assured  the  larger  church  in  the 
more  important  place,  that  he  w'ho  was 
so  ‘‘faithful  over  a  few'  things”  w'as 
qualified  for  the  charge  of  greater  respon¬ 
sibilities.  Nor  w'ere  the  hopes  of  the 
Rochester  parish  in  vain.  His  minis¬ 
try  ‘‘increased  in  excellence  and  pow'er 
as  the  years  passed  away.”  In  1859  he 
removed  to  Chicago,  taking  the  pastor¬ 
ate  of  the  Second  Ihiiversalist  Church, — 
a  society  neither  large  nor  rich,  but 
w'hich  raiiidly  grew'  in  numbers  and  in¬ 
fluence  under  his  ministry.  In  1866  a 
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few'  Universalist  families  in  Minneapolis 
W'ere  w'orshipping  in  Harrison’s  Hall, 
w'hile  their  first  meeting-house  w'as  be¬ 
ing  ei'ected.  Dr.  Tuttle  came  up  from 
Chicago  to  preach  before  the  Universal¬ 
ist  Convention  of  the  State.  The  trus¬ 
tees  of  the  new'  society  invited  him  to 
bring  his  family,  spend  the  summer  va¬ 
cation  at  Minneapolis,  and  preach  for 
them  on  Sundays.  He  came,  and  the 
summer  has  lengthened  into  a  quarter  of 
a  century.  In  his  own  recent  sketch  of 
the  society,  he  says:  ‘‘In  1866  Minne- 
w'as  but  a  village.  It  w'as  incorporated 
as  a  city  the  following  year,  with 
Dorilus  Moi'rison,  the  chairman  of  our 
church  trustees,  as  first  Mayor.  Our 
only  railroad  then  had  its  terminus  at 
St.  Paul  and  St.  Cloud.  The  first  rail¬ 
road  from  the  South,  and  the  beginning 
of  the  vast  system  of  roads  now'  center¬ 
ing  here  and  in  St.  Paul,  w'as  completed 
in  1866.”  The  church,  under  his  leader¬ 
ship,  grew  w'ith  the  growth  of  the  city. 
In  October  of  the  year  that  saw'  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  his  pastorate,  he  led  his  peo¬ 
ple  into  the  new' edifice,  of  w'hich  he  says: 
‘‘This  new'  temple  w'ould  seem  humlde 
enough  now',  doubtless,  but  it  was 
worth  the  much  enthusiastic  pride  w'e 
took  in  it  then.  It  w'as  centrally  loca¬ 
ted,  convenient,  large  enough  for  the 
time,  and  not  w'ithout  architectural  at¬ 
tractions.  It  seated  about  400,  and  w'as 
generally  well  filled,  often  ci'ow'ded.”  In 
this  building,  which  w'as  located  at  the 
corner  of  Fifth  street  and  Fourth  avenue 
south,  they  worshipped  until  1874,  when 
they  removed  into  the  vestry  of  the  stone 
edifice,  at  the  corner  of  Eighth  street 
and  Second  avenue  south.  This  struct¬ 
ure  W'as  dedicated  July  10th,  1876.  In 
this  new'  home,  larger  and  more  beauti¬ 
ful  than  the  former,  the  Society,  which 
had  greatly  increased  during  the  years, 
met  for  w'orship,  until  the  btiilding  w'as 
destroyed  by  fire,  January  15th,  1888. 
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Within  two  years,  the  chttreh  was  re¬ 
built  and  enlarged,  and  at  the  re-dedica- 
tion.  Dr.  Tuttle  preached  the  sermon, 
November  24th,  1889.  Last  July  the 
25th  anniversary  of  his  pastorate  was 
celebrated, — an  event  in  which  represent¬ 
atives  of  all  denominations  in  the  city 
participated,  speaking  words  of  praise 
and  affection,  concerning  the  noble  life 
that  had  so  long  blessed  the  community. 
At  this  time  he  resigned  his  active  pas¬ 
toral  office,  and  was  made  pastor  emeri¬ 
tus  for  life, — while  his  associate.  Rev. 
Marion  D.  Shutter,  D.  D.,  was  elected 
active  pastor. 

Dr.  Tuttle’s  life  is  interwoven  with 
the  history  of  the  city.  No  man  stands 
higher  than  he  in  the  estimation  of  the 
community.  He  has  been  promdnent  in 
all  good  works  ;  identified  with  all  char¬ 
itable  and  humane  enterprises,  and  al¬ 
ways  upon  the  side  of  rational  reforms. 
His  influence  has  extended  far  beyond 
this  city,  and  in  neighboring  towns  and 
states  he  has  been  widely  sought,  for  the 
lecture  platform  as  well  as  for  the  pulpit. 
He  is  known  and  loved  by  people  of  all 
religious  beliefs  and  of  no  belief, — by  all 
who  recognize  the  supremacy  of  charac¬ 
ter.  Regardless  of  creed,  hundreds  in 
doubt  and  trouble,  seek  his  counsel  and 
consolation.  The  young  invoke  his  bene¬ 
diction  at  the  marriage  altar;  the  be¬ 
reaved  desire  his  sympathy  at  the  open 
grave.  He  knows  how  to  rejoice  with 
those  who  rejoice,  and  how  to  weep  with 
those  who  weep.  Dr.  Tuttle,  as  a  preach¬ 
er,  has  an  earnest  manner;  a  sympathet¬ 
ic  voice;  his  style  is  picturesque  with 
illustrations  often  quaint ;  his  diction, 
full  of  grace  and  happy  phrases,  with 
occasional  gleams  of  genial  humor;  his 
spirit  reverent,  tender  and  humane.  One 
can  not  hear  him  without  feeling  that  he 
is  deeply  sincere,  and  that,  above  all  oth¬ 
er  things,  he  is  anxious  to  do  his  hearers 
good.  And  the  good  he  has  done 


throughout  these  years,  can  not  be  com¬ 
puted.  Many  a  weary  and  burdened 
soul,  after  listening  to  one  of  his  com¬ 
forting  discourses,  has  gone  from  the 
church  feeling,  “This  was  none  other 
than  the  house  of  God  and  the  gate  of 
Heaven.” 

But  it  is  not  only  in  public  life,  or  in 
the  pulpit,  that  Dr.  Tuttle  has  made  him¬ 
self  felt.  Socially,  his  power  is  very 
great.  He  is  the  life  of  every  circle  into 
which  he  enters.  His  coming  seems  to 
put  new  spirit  into  all.  He  is  a  delight¬ 
ful  conversationist,  and  his  varied  stud¬ 
ies  and  wide  travels  furnish  unfailing 
suggestion  and  illustration.  The  per¬ 
sonal  attachment  of  his  friends  is  pecu¬ 
liarly  strong.  One  of  them  writes:  “I  am 
devoutly  grateful  for  myself,  my  wife, 
and  our  dear  child,  that  into  our  lives 
has  come  this  sweet  friendship ;  through 
all  the  years  it  has  grown  stronger.  In¬ 
dividual  experiences  of  joy  and  sorrow, 
have  only  refined  and  intensified  it.  It 
will  live  on.”  The  writer  of  this  sketch 
has  said  elsewhere:  “Such  an  associa¬ 
tion  as  ours  is,  I  believe,  rare  in  the 
history  of  pastorates.  Our  personal 
friendship  has  grown  through  all  these 
years,  and  there  is  no  probability  that  it 
will  ever  be  impaired  or  broken.”  Scores 
of  others  would,  undoubtedly,  bear  sim¬ 
ilar  testimony.  The  attachments  would 
be  impossible  unless  there  were  in  him¬ 
self  a  large  capacity  for  friendship.  He 
loves,  or  he  would  not  be  so  warmly 
loved.  “The  mark,”  he  says,  “when 
drawn  across  my  official  relation  with 
you  shall  not,  I  trust,  cancel  any  of  our 
mutual  affections  and  interests.  I  shall 
claim  still  my  old  place  in  your  hearts 
and  at  your  firesides.  My  life  has  taken 
so  deep  a  root  among  you  that  trans¬ 
planting  now  would  destroy  me.” 

In  closing  this  brief  account  of  Dr. 
Tuttle’s  life,  we  may  sum  up :  Few  pas¬ 
torates  have  been  of  longer  duration 
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than  his  pastorate  in  Minneapolis,  and 
none  have  been  more  successful,  in  all 
that  deserves  the  name  of  success.  A 
minister’s  work  is  not  to  be  measured 
by  sjDasmodic  activities,  not  by  the  ap¬ 
plause  of  the  hour,  but  by  permanent  re¬ 
sults.  Time  judges  all  our  work,  and 
over  that  of  Dr.  Tuttle  has  written  in 
letters  of  light — “  Well  done !  ” 

Marion  D.  Shutter. 


Rev.  Marion  D.  Shutter,  D.  D.,  the 
present  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the 
Redeemer,  was  born  in  New  Philadelphia, 
Tuscarawas  County,  Ohio,  August  4, 
1853.  His  earliest  training  was  en¬ 
trusted  to  his  maternal  grandfather,  an 
eccentric  man  of  education,  especially  in 
the  languages,  but  with  little  or  no  fond¬ 
ness  for  business.  Whatever  this  kind  of 
education  may  have  lacked,  it  certainly 
possessed  the  virtue  of  allowing  the  child 
a  natural  development  of  his  powers. 
Not  until  he  was  twelve  years  of  age  was 
he  permitted  to  attend  school.  His 
father,  a  Baptist  clergyman,  never 
received  a  salar3^  of  more  than  five  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  a  year,  a  small  sum  on 
which  to  support  a  family  and  start  a 
son  in  college.  Entering  Denison  Uni- 
versit^",  Granville,  Ohio,  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  Mr.  Shutter  alternated  each 
\'ear  of  study  with  one  of  teaching  until 
at  the  age  of  twent^^-two  he  graduated. 
His  junior  and  senior  years  were  spent 
at  Wooster  University",  Ohio.  Then  fol¬ 
lowed  some  3"ears  of  disci])line  in  public 
speaking,  preaching  to  a  small  Baptist 
congregation  in  Sullivan,  Ohio.  He 
received  for  the  first  year  of  his  labor 
two  hundred  dollars,  and  “found  him¬ 
self’’  He  has  since  said  jniblich"  that 
when  he  considers  the  quality  of  the 
sermons  he  then  preached  he  thinks  he 
was  much  overpaid.  Fortune  favored 
him.  There  came  a  call  from  Oberlin, 
Ohio.  This  he  accepted  on  condition 


that  he  be  allowed  to  prosecute  his  theo¬ 
logical  studies  in  the  seminary"  of  that 
town.  The  following  y"ear  found  him  a 
senior  student  in  the  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary  in  Chicago.  Graduating  from 
this  course  in  1881  he  took  his  first 
charge  in  Minneapolis,  on  the  east  side, 
in  a  thirty"  by  fifty  feet  chapel.  During 
the  five  years  of  his  ministration  this 
Olivet  Baptist  society"  built  and  dedicated 
the  edifice  now  standing  on  the  corner  of 
Fifth  street  and  Ninth  avenue  southeast. 
Slowly  but  surely  he  had  been  growing 
out  of  his  old  faith,  and  one  Sunday 
morning  he  quietly  told  his  people  so. 
Without  forming  any  new  relations, 
only"  convinced  that  he  could  no  longer 
honestly  sustain  the  old,  he  resigned  his 
charge  and  withdrew  from  the  denomina¬ 
tion. 

He  was  invited  by  Dr.  Tuttle,  pastor 
of  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer,  to  speak 
in  his  church  ( Universalist ),  and  soon 
afterward  he  became  Dr.  Tuttle’s  asso¬ 
ciate.  This  relation  existed  for  five  years, 
when,  on  the  resignation  of  the  senior 
pastor  (1891),  he  was  made  pastor  of 
the  Church  of  the  Redeemer,  with  Dr. 
Tuttle  pastor  emeritus.  Here  are  Dr. 
Tuttle’s  own  words  with  regard  to  this 
whole  matter : 

“Rev.  Marion  D.  Shutter,  who  for 
five  y"ears  had  been  a  successful  and  much 
loved  pastor  of  the  Baptist — Olivet — 
church,  in  this  city",  having  grown  quietly 
into  what  he  deemed  a  wider  faith, 
plainly"  and  effectually"  explained  to  his 
people  on  a  Sunday"  morning  his  changed 
condition  of  thought,  and  resigned.  His 
farewell  words  were  published  on  the 
following  day-  in  the  city-  papers,  and 
they"  pleased  me  so  much  by"  their  clear¬ 
ness  and  frankness,  that  although  we 
had  met  but  once  or  twice  and  coiddnot 
perhaps  have  recognized  each  other  on 
the  streets,  I  immediately"  addressed  him 
a  note  asking  permission  to  meet  him  in 
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his  study,  or  receive  him  in  mine.  I  had 
been  a  Baptist  in  my  earlier  years,  and 
was  anxious  to  know  the  history  of  his 
change,  and  to  compare  it  with  mine. 
We  talked  freely.  He  appeared  to  under¬ 
stand  little,  except  in  a  general  waj^  of 
our  denomination,  and  not  to  have 
examined  its  doctrines  particularly ;  to 
have  parted  from  his  associates  without 
any  definite  idea  of  where  he  should  go 
or  what  new  relations  he  should  form. 
I  invited  him  to  preach  in  the  Church  of 
the  Redeemer.  He  preached  a  second 
and  a  third  time ;  and  so  satisfied  were 
we  all  with  his  thought  and  manner  and 
spirit,  and  so  natural  and  generous  was 
his  treatment  of  our  advances,  that  he 
was  at  once  secured  as  my  associate. 
Fortunately  for  all  concerned,  no  great 
sensation  occurred  among  those  whom 
he  left  nor  among  those  to  whom  he 
came.  The  pleasure  with  which  we  wel¬ 
comed  him  was  not  offset  by  any  ill-feel¬ 
ing,  so  far  as  we  heard,  in  those  who 
reluctantly  resigned  him  to  us.  He 
parted  in  peace  from  his  old  friends,  and 
quietly  began  his  work  among  his  new 
ones.  His  associate  pastorate  began  the 
first  Sunday  in  April,  1886.  Five  years 
of  his  life  work  among  us  have  now 
passed,  and  they  have  been  in  all  respects 
years  of  mutual  harmony  and  success. 
His  rare  powers  in  the  pulpit  and  his 
example  every  where  promise  a  hopeful 
future  for  him  and  for  the  church.  He 
rises  every  week  higher  and  higher  in  the 
esteem  and  admiration  of  his  people.  His 
congregations  are  large  and  increasing.'’ 

Mr.  Shutter  has  a  clear,  sympathetic 
voice,  and  one  cannot  hear  him  without 
feeling  that  he  is  deeply  in  earnest. 

Still  a  young  man  he  has  but  just 
begun  his  work,  and  yet  he  has  made 
himself  felt  not  only  in  the  community 
and  in  the  Northwest,  but  in  the  East 
also,  from  pulpit  and  lecture  platform. 
Last  June,  St.  Lawrence  University,  at 


Canton,  New  York,  conferred  upon  him, 
at  the  early  age  of  thirty-seven,  the  hon- 
ary  title  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  His 
name  is  on  the  list  of  editorial  contrib¬ 
utors  of  four  periodicals.  More  of  his 
sermons  are  printed  in  the  denomina¬ 
tional  papers  than  from  the  pulpit  of 
any  other  one  minister  of  his  denomina¬ 
tion,  and  many  of  his  sermons  and 
addresses  are  published  in  pamphlet  form . 

He  is  warm  hearted,  generous,  and 
and  enjoys  and  tells  an  admirable  story. 
His  life  is  his  religion,  and  that  is  essen¬ 
tially  sunshine.  The  demons  of  melan¬ 
cholia  are  driven  down  steep  places  into 
the  sea  by  his  very  presence. 

Mr.  Shutter’s  wife,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Miss  Mary  E.  Wilkinson,  is  a 
lady  of  rare  culture  and  social  powers, 
who  studies  with  her  husband,  and 
greatly  assists  him  in  this  way  and 
others  in  his  work.  They  have  one  child, 
a  son,  Arnold  Wilkinson,  who,  at  this 
writing,  is  less  than  two  years  of  age. 

The  Third  Universalist  Society  grew 
out  of  a  Sunday  school  opened  in  Chest¬ 
nut  Hall,  Feb.  22,  1885.  Thesociety was 
organized  May  5, 1885,  thirty-three  per¬ 
sons  being  present  and  participating.  The 
first  pastor  was  Rev.  W.R.  Dobbyn,who 
remained  in  charge  until  September  1st, 
1887.  For  more  than  a  3"ear  the-^e  was 
no  pastor.  Services  were  held  by  the 
city  pastors  Sunday  afternoons.  Rev. 
L.  G.  Powers  entered  upon  pastoral  du¬ 
ties  January  1st,  1889.  In  September, 
1891,  Rev.  M.  Wing  was  called  to  the 
pastorate,  and  was  installed  on  October 
11th,  1891.  A  beautiful  lot  for  a  house 
of  worship  was  bought  for  this  society 
by  the  Church  of  Redeemer  earl^Un  1886. 
Upon  this  lot,  on  the  comer  of  Blaisdell 
avenue  and  Twenty-seventh  street,  a 
small  frame  chapel  was  built  in  1886, 
at  the  cost  of  $700.  In  this  building, 
somewhat  enlarged  and  improved,  re- 
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ligioiis  services  are  now  held.  Plans  are 
laid  for  a  new  and  commodions  struc¬ 
ture  to  be  built  at  an  early  date.  The 
Sunday-school  has  an  enrollment  of  125, 
and  about  the  same  number  make  up 
the  Sunday  congregations.  The  number 
of  families  actively  identified  with  the 
society  is  not  far  from  40. 

The  Fifth  Universalist  Society.  On 
the  third  day  of  March,  1889,  Rev.  L.  G. 
Powers  held  the  first  Universalist  service 
in  North  Minneapolis.  Afterwards  regu¬ 
lar  services  were  held  on  Sunday  after¬ 
noons  by  Mr.  Powers  and  Rev.  M.  D. 
Shutter  in  Sonier’s  Hall,  1501  Twentieth 
avenue  north.  The  congregation  thus 
gathered  was  formally  organized  into  a 
religious  society  on  Sunday,  June  16th, 
1889,  and  a  board  of  five  trustees  was 
elected.  A  lot  has  been  purchased  and 
preparations  are  being  made  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  church  edifice. 

The  Fourth  (First  Swedish)  Univer¬ 
salist  Church  was  organized  December 
16th,  1886,  in  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer 
At  the  same  time  and  place  Rev.  August 
Dalgren  was  ordained.  Both  Universal¬ 
ist  and  Unitarian  ministers  took  part  in 
the  services.  Three  languages  wereused. 
Rev.  D.  S.  Crane,  of  Galesburg,  Illinois, 
preached  the  sermon.  This  is  the  first 
and  only  Swedish  Universalist  church  in 
the  world.  The  original  members  were 
15.  There  are  now  50.  Rev.  August 
Dalgren,  the  founder  of  the  church,  is  its 
present  pastor.  Heisanative  of  Sweden, 
received  his  academical  education  in  the 
State  seminary  of  Sweden,  and  his  theo¬ 
logical  training  in  this  country  at  Lom¬ 
bard  University.  This  church  has  no 
house  of  worship.  Services  are  held  in 
Labor  Temple,  at  the  corner  of  Fourth 
street  and  Eighth  avenue  south,  with  a 
congregation  of  about  60. 

LUTHERAN. 

German  Lutheran  Trinity  Church,  lo¬ 
cated  on  the  corner  of  Fourth  street  and 


Ninth  avenue  south,  was  organized  in 
1856,  by  Rev.  F.  Sie vers,  senior  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  with  three  members.  Mr.  Sievers 
was  at  that  time  making  a  visit  to  a 
mission  for  Indians  near  Brainerd,  and 
founded  this  church  on  his  return.  The 
first  pastor  was  Rev.  John  Horst.  After 
him  came  Rev.  Paul  Rupprecht,  Rev. 
Ernst  Rolf,  Rev.  William  Friedrich,  Rev. 
John  H.  Herzer,  and  the  present  pastor. 
Rev.  Frederic  Sievers,  whose  service  be¬ 
gan  in  1879.  The  church  members  num- 
her  300.  The  Sunday  school  numbers 
100  with  the  pastor  as  superintendent. 
The  church  has  a  parochial  school  with 
70  scholars,  and  Theodore  E.  Berg  as 
teacher.  The  house  of  worship  was  built 
in  1868  and  enlarged  in  1885.  It  has 
free  seats  for  500.  The  church  has  a  mis¬ 
sion  in  North  Minneapolis,  with  preach¬ 
ing  Sunday  afternoons,  and  a  parochial 
school  with  40  scholars.  Rev.  L.  Achen- 
bach  has  charge  of  this  mission.  A  lot 
has  been  bought  and  a  chapel  will  soon 
be  built. 

The  Norwegian  and  Danish  Lutheran 
Trinity  Church  is  located  on  the  corner  of 
Tenth  avenue  and  Fourth  street  south.  It 
was  organized  in  1866, with  20  families. 
The  first  pastor  was  Rev.  N.  Olsen,  who 
came  from  Dakota  County,  Minn.,  and 
organized  the  church.  The  first  settled 
pastor  was  Rev.  O.  Paulsen,  who  came 
in  1868.  After  him  wei'e  Prof.  S.Oftedal, 
Rev.  Gustav  Oftedal  and  Rev.  M.  Falk 
Gjertsen,  who  began  work  in  1881.  The 
first  house  of  worship  was  a  frame  build¬ 
ing,  on  the  corner  of  Twelfth  avenue  and 
Third  street  south.  A  ehapel  was  built 
in  1870  on  the  present  site,  has  twice 
been  enlarged,  and  the  auditorium  will 
now  seat  1,200.  The  seats  are  free.  The 
building  has  cost  $5,000.  The  whole 
propei'ty  is  worth  $20,000.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  communicants  is  750.  The  home 
Sunday  school  has  an  enrollment  of  250, 
with  C.  Raughland  as  superintendent. 
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There  are  two  mission  schools,  one  in 
Bethany  chapel,  at  the  corner  of  Twenty- 
second  street  and  Twenty-fifth  avenue, 
with  150  scholars  and  Olaf  Nash  as  the 
superintendent;  and  the  other  at  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  Lake  street  and  Fourteenth  avenue 
south,  with  35  scholars  and  Odin  Moe 
as  superintendent.  During  Mr.  Gjertsen’s 
pastorate  three  missions  have  been  or¬ 
ganized,  two  of  which  have  become  inde¬ 
pendent  churches,  viz  :  St.  Olaf’s,  corner  of 
Aldrich  and  Fourteenth  avenues  north, 
with  Rev.  N.  Iversen  as  pastor,  and  St. 
Peter’s  in  northeast  Minneapolis,  with 
Rev.  E.  Gynild  as  pastor.  The  church 
has  established  a  Lutheran  Deaconess’ 
Institute  and  Hospital  at  2731  Henne¬ 
pin  avenue,  for  training  deaconesses  to 
be  sent  out  as  nurses  for  the  sick  poor, 
and  for  providing  nursing  and  medical 
treatment  for  such  as  may  be  brought 
to  the  hospital.  A  Scandinavian  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association  was  started 
by  this  church  in  1882,  and  has  head¬ 
quarters  at  415  Cedar  avenue.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  this  church  is  the  Tabitha 
Relief  Society,  managed  by  ladies,  for  vis¬ 
iting  and  relieving  the  poor.  It  spends  in 
charity  $400  or  $500  a  year  in  money,  be¬ 
sides  providing  clothing,  fuel  and  food  for 
the  needy.  There  is  also  a  Young  Ladies’ 
Society,  incorporated  in  1886,  for  estab¬ 
lishing  a  Home  for  working  girls.  Lots 
are  already  bought  on  the  corner  of  Fifth 
street  and  Nineteenth  avenue  south,  on 
which  a  suitable  building  will  be  placed 
in  the  near  future.  This  church  and  the 
Swedish  Augustana  church,  at  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  Eleventh  avenue  and  Seventh  street 
south,  were  organized  at  the  same  time 
and  are  the  oldest  Scandinavian  churches 
in  the  city. 

The  St.  John’s  German  Evangelical 
Lutheran  church  is  located  on  Main  street 
between  Sixth  and  Seventh  avenues 
northeast.  The  church  building  was 
erected  in  1869.  The  early  records  were 


destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  exact  date  of  the 
original  organization  of  the  congregation 
cannot  be  given.  It  was  reorganized  with 
11  voting  members  in  April,  1881.  The 
voting  members  at  present  are  about  50, 
the  communicants  200.  Before  1881  there 
were  three  pastors  in  succession.  The 
pastorate  of  Rev.  M.  H.  Quehl,  who  is 
still  in  charge,  began  in  1891.  The  Sun¬ 
day  school  numbers  50  and  the  pastor  is 
superintendent.  There  is  also  a  parochial 
school  with  65  pupils,  and  F.  Mehrstedt 
as  teacher.  The  school  house  and  par¬ 
sonage  are  on  the  same  lot  with  the 
church.  The  entire  property  is  worth 
$5,000. 

The  Swedish  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Bethlehem  Church  was  organized  Sept. 
25th,  1874,  with  16  members.  This  was 
one  of  the  earliest  church  organizations 
in  North  Minneapolis.  No  regular  serv¬ 
ices  were  held  until  the  autumn  of  1877, 
when  Rev.  J.  Auslund,  the  pastor  of  the 
Swedish  Evangelical  Lutheran  Augus¬ 
tana  Church,  began  to  hold  weekly  meet¬ 
ings.  The  church  had  no  settled  pastor 
until  Rev.  A.  J.  Enstam  accepted  a  call 
in  1884.  He  is  still  in  charge.  Under 
his  ministry  the  church  has  grown  stead¬ 
ily  and  now  numbers  about  260  mem¬ 
bers.  The  chapel  used  for  the  first  years 
became  too  small,  and  in  1886  plans 
were  laid  for  building  a  new  sanctuary. 
In  1888  the  work  was  begun,  and  on  the 
second  Sunday  in  December  the  basement 
was  first  used  for  public  worship.  The 
building  was  completed  in  May,  1891, 
and  on  June  14th  of  that  year  was  dedi¬ 
cated.  It  stands  on  the  corner  of  Four¬ 
teenth  and  Lyn dale  avenues  north.  The 
main  auditorium  has  seats  for  1,000. 
The  basement  affords  an  excellent  Sun¬ 
day  school  and  lecture  room,  the  build¬ 
ing  cost  $15,000.  The  Sunday  school 
numbers  150,  with  A.  P.  Berglund  for 
superintendent.  The  church  has  also  a 
parochial  school. 
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Augustana  Swedish  Lutheran  Chureh 
has  1,300  members.  Rev.  Chas.  J.  Petri 
is  pastor.  The  ehurch  is  located  on  the 
corner  of  Eleventh  avenue  and  Seventh 
street  south.  The  River  Flat  and  South 
Side  Missions  are  under  the  care  of  this 
church . 

The  Danish  Evangelical  (St.  Peter’s) 
Lutheran  Church  has  now  200 members. 
Rev.  Adam  Darr  is  pastor.  The  church 
was  built  in  1887,  and  is  located  on  the 
corner  of  Twentieth  avenue  and  Ninth 
street  south.  It  has  a  branch  service  at 
Alinnehaha  once  a  month. 

The  Finnish  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  has  150  members.  Rev.Ingvald 
Eisteinsen  is  pastor.  The  church  is  lo¬ 
cated  on  Fourth  street  between  Ehtth  and 
Sixth  avenues  north. 

The  Immanuel  (German)  Lutheran 
Church  was  built  in  1886  on  the  comer 
of  Eighth  street  and  Twenty-firstavenvie 
south.  The  pastor  is  Rev.  H.  Schroeder. 

The  Immanuel  Evangelical  (Norweg¬ 
ian)  Lutheran  Church  is  located  on  Mon¬ 
roe  street  northeast  between  Fourteenth 
and  Fifteenth  avenues.  The  church  was 
built  in  1850.  It  has  391  members  with 
L.  J.  Jerdee  as  pastor. 

The  Church  of  Our  Saviour  was  built 
in  1870  on  the  corner  of  Seventh  street 
and  Fourteenth  avenue  south.  There  cire 
1,200  members.  Rev.  Ole  P.  Vangsnes 
is  pastor.  The  church  sustains  the  South 
Minneapolis  Alission,  which  was  organ¬ 
ized  in  1888,  and  is  superintended  b3'' 
Ludvig  C.  Foss. 

The  Immanuel  (Swedish)  Lutheran 
Church  was  organized  in  1884.  It  is  lo¬ 
cated  on  the  corner  of  Fifth  street  and 
Fourth  avenue  southeast.  Rev.  Andreas 
Carlson  is  pastor.  There  are  227  mem¬ 
bers. 

St.  John’s.  Rev.  A.  Thiele  is  pastor. 
The  church  is  located  on  the  corner  of 
Third  street  and  Sixteenth  avenue  north, 
and  was  built  in  1888. 


The  Immanuel  Danish  Evangelical 
Lutheran  church  is  on  the  comer  of 
Franklin  and  Twentj'-sixth  avenues 
south  and  has  76  members.  Rev.  Anders 
S.  Nielsen  is  pastor. 

St.  Olafs  has  a  membership  of  388. 
Rev.  N.  Iversen  is  pastor.  The  church, 
built  in  1886,  is  on  the  comer  of  Brvmnt 
and  Fourteenth  avenues  north. 

St.  Paul’s  Church  is  located  on  thecor- 
ner  of  Fourth  street  and  Fifteenth  avenue 
south.  The  building  was  erected  in  1882. 
There  are  461  members.  Rev.  Ingvald 
Eisteinsen  is  pastor. 

St.  Peter’s  Church  was  organized  in 
1887.  The  building  is  on  Tenth  street 
north  between  Twentieth  and  Twent^^- 
first  avenues.  Rev.  H.W.  Hartig  is  the 
pastor.  There  are  180  members. 

Swedish  Evangelical,  St.  Paul’s,  was 
organized  in  1887,  and  has  125 members. 
It  is  located  at  the  corner  of  East  Twen¬ 
ty-fifth  street  and  Bloomington  avenue. 
A.  Palmstrom  is  deacon. 

Zion  has  a  building,  erected  in  1887, 
on  the  corner  of  Sixth  street  and  Twen¬ 
ty-fourth  avenue  north.  There  are  300 
members.  The  pastor  is  Rev.  J.  Halver¬ 
son. 

St.  John’s  English  Evangelical  Luth¬ 
eran  Church  was  organized  in  June,  1883, 
with  seven  members  1)3'^  Rev.  G.  H.  Tra- 
bert,  the  present  pastor,  who  began  his 
work  in  January  of  the  same  year.  The 
present  number  of  members  is  190.  The 
Sunda3^  school  has  an  enrollment  of  200 
with  A.  Holt  as  superintendent.  The 
house  of  worship,  which  stands  on  the 
corner  of  Eighth  avenue  and  Fifth  street 
socith,was  bought  of  a  Swedish  congre¬ 
gation  in  1883,  and  with  the  grounds 
cost  $9,000.  It  was  remodeled  in  1888 
at  the  cost  of  $2,000.  It  has  free  seats 
for  400.  There  is  a  parsonage  adjacent 
to  the  church.  The  whole  proiiert3'  is 
valued  at  $30,000. 

A  Bohemian  Lutheran  congregation 
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meets  in  the  German  Lutheran  Trinity 
church  at  8  a.  m.  on  Sunday.  It  was 
organized  in  1888  and  has  about  60 
members.  The  pastor  is  Rev.  Charles 
Hauser. 

The  St.  Peter’s  Norwegian  Lutheran 
Church  dedicated  a  church  building  on 
the  corner  of  Fifteenth  avenue  and  Mad¬ 
ison  street  northeast,  JuU''  7,  1889,  and 
the  pastor.  Rev.  E.  E.  Gyalid,  was  in¬ 
stalled.  The  building  is  of  wood  and 
modest  in  size.  About  20  families  belong 
to  the  society. 

Salem  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
(English)  was  organized  March  12, 1890. 
Its  location  is  at  the  corner  of  Garfield 
avenue  and  Twenty-eighth  street.  There 
are  30  members.  Rev.  F.  Leatherman  is 
]Dastor. 

SWEDENBORGIAN. 

On  the  17th  of  November,  1867,  a 
temporary"  organization  wms  formed 
under  the  name  of  the  Minneapolis 
Societ3^  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  Meet¬ 
ings  were  held  in  a  hall  or  private  house, 
conducted  chiefly  by  laymen.  A  legal  so¬ 
ciety  was  organized  and  three  trustees 
chosen  September  10,  1868.  Two  3'ears 
later  a  neat  frame  building  for  worship 
was  erected  on  the  corner  ofFifth  avenue 
south  (then  known  as  Marshall  street) 
and  Ninth  street,  with  seats  for  about 
120.  This  was  dedicated  November  20, 
1870,  Rev.  J.  K.  Hibbard,  D.  D.,  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  officiating.  The  religious  society 
was  organized  in  permanent  form  with 
a  membership  of  25,  Jan.  22,  1871.  The 
first  pastor.  Rev.  Edward  C.  Mitchell, 
took  charge  of  the  church  in  April,  1871, 
and  resigned  earty  in  1880.  He  had  been, 
for  most  of  this  time,  serving  also  the 
society  in  St.  Paul,  which,  upon  his  resig¬ 
nation  in  Minneapolis,  became  his  single 
chai'ge.  Por  the  next  six  3'ears  the 
church  had  no  pastor.  Lay  readers  con¬ 
ducted  the  services.  Among  these  was 
William  H.  Butterfield,  who  on  October 


20,  1886,  was  ordained  and  became  pas¬ 
tor,  serving  as  such  until  March,  1888. 
The  present  pastor.  Rev.  J.  S.  David,  be¬ 
gan  his  work  with  this  church  in  Janu- 
aiw,  1889.  He  was  formerly  connected 
with  the  Wesle\mn  Methodist  Church  of 
Nova  Scotia,  his  native  province.  In 
1882  hewas  ordained  as  a  minister  of  the 
New  Jerusalem  Church,  and  has  preached 
in  several  towns  of  New  England  and 
Canada.  The  society  still  worships  in 
the  little  church  on  Fifth  avenue,  and  is 
free  from  debt.  Its  members  are  about 
40.  The  congregation  numbers  about 
60.  Seats  are  free.  Services  are  held  on 
Sunday"  morning  regularly,  and  during  a 
part  of  the  year  there  are  Sunday  even¬ 
ing  lectures  or  talks.  The  Sunday 
school  has  five  teachers  and  about  25 
scholars.  Charles  F.  Barber  is  superin¬ 
tendent. 

UNITARIAN. 

The  First  Unitarian  Societ3^  ofMinne- 
neapolis  was  organized  in  October,  1881. 
It  was  to  be  a  Society  “in  which  people, 
without  regard  to  theological  differences, 
ma3^  unite  for  mutual  helpfulness,  intel¬ 
lectual,  moral  and  religious  culture,  and 
humane  work.  ’  ’  The  pastor  from  the  first 
has  been  Rev.  Henry  AI.  Simmons.  The 
trustees  areS.  C.  Gale,0.  C.  Merriman,Dr. 
A.  Barnard,  E.  S.  Corser  and  Dr.  Geo.  F. 
French.  Robert  Hale  and  Woodbury  Fisk 
were  among  the  number  from  the  origin 
of  the  society'  until  their  death  in  1888. 
The  Sunday  service  is  at  10:30  A.  M., 
with  an  audience  of  about  400,  half  of 
whom  are  members.  There  is  a  Sunda3' 
school,  a  Ladies’  Charitable  Society  and 
a  Unitv  Club,  with  different  sections  for 
literaiw  and  other  work.  The  place  of 
meeting  at  first  was  in  Elliot’s  Hall,  on 
Nicollet  avenue;  afterwards  in  the  Heb¬ 
rew  S3magogue  until  October,  1886, 
when  the  basement  of  the  new  building 
was  used,  on  the  corner  of  Eighth  street 
and  Mar3'  Place,  until  June  of  the  next 
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year.  This  edifice  is  built  of  Luveme 
quartzite, has  a  solid  and  substantial  look 
is  well  proportioned,  and  ranks  among 
the  finest  church  buildings  in  the  city. 
The  entire  cost  of  ground,  building  and 
furnishing  was  $75,000.  At  the  dedica¬ 
tion  service,  June  5th,  1887,  the  pastor 
gave  an  address.  The  formal  dedication 
was  made  in  a  specially  prepared  respon¬ 
sive  service,  and  a  dedicatory  prayer  by 
Rev.  J.  H.  Tuttle,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  the 
Church  of  the  Redeemer.  Other  addresses 
followed  by  Rev.  Kristofer  Janson,  Rev. 
S.  M.  Crothers,  and  Rabbi  H.  Iliowizi. 


Samuel  Chester  Gale  was  born  on 
September  15th,  1827,  at  Royalston, 
Worcester  County,  Massachusetts.  His 
parents  were  Isaac  and  Tamar  Goddard 
Gale,  and  he  was  the  seventh  of  ten 
children,  five  sons  and  five  daughters. 
Amory,  the  eldest,  was  a  clergyman  of 
the  Baptist  Church,  a  graduate  of  Brown 
University  and  Newton  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary,  and  was  long  prominent  as  a 
pioneer  missionary  in  Minnesota.  Har¬ 
low  A.,  a  younger  brother,  settled  in 
Minneapolis  as  early  as  1856,  and  was 
to  some  extent  the  means  of  attracting 
his  brothers  thither. 

The  father  of  Mr.  Gale  was  a  farmer, 
and  died  when  Samuel  was  eleven  years 
of  age.  His  mother,  left  with  slender 
means  and  a  large  family,  could  do  little 
for  the  education  of  her  children,  beyond 
sending  them  to  the  red  school  house  of 
the  district.  At  five  Samuel  was  ap¬ 
prenticed  to  a  maternal  uncje  to  learn 
the  tanner’s  trade.  The  experiment  was 
not  a  success.  His  attention  was  fre¬ 
quently  on  his  books  during  business 
hours,  when  it  should  have  been  given  to 
hides,  and  it  soon  became  evident  he  had 
mistaken  his  vocation.  After  12  years 
of  apprenticeship  he  obtained  his  release, 
and  set  about  preparatory  for  college. 
This  required  time  and  no  small  amount 


of  pluck  and  energy.  He  was  dependent 
entirely  upon  his  own  exertions.  Teach¬ 
ing  school  at  intervals  and  attending 
academies  in  the  vicinity  he  entered  Yale 
College  at  twenty-two,  and  graduated 
after  taking  a  full  course.  By  the  kindly 
aid  of  an  uncle  he  was  fortunately  able 
to  continue  in  college  without  interrup¬ 
tion  after  his  entrance.  He  took  his  full 
share  of  college  honors,  among  others 
having  been  chosen  as  class  orator — a 
selection  which  goes  to  the  best  writer 
and  speaker  of  the  class. 

After  graduation  Mr.  Gale  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  teaching.  He  spent  a  year  in 
the  Harvard  law  school,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  he  entered  the  law  office  of 
Bacon  &  Aldrich  at  Worcester.  While 
pursuing  his  studies  there  he  came  to 
Minneapolis  on  a  visit  to  his  brother, 
and  was  so  captivated  by  the  attractions 
of  the  place  that  he  did  not  return  to  the 
East,  but  continued  his  studies  here  for 
a  few  months  in  the  office  of  F.  R.  E. 
Cornell,  when  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar.  This  was  in  1857. 

At  this  time  Minneapolis  was  little 
more  than  a  hamlet.  The  profitable  liti¬ 
gation  arising  out  of  pre-emption  busi¬ 
ness,  in  1885  was  mainly  ended,  and  titles 
from  the  government  were  secured.  There 
were  no  extended  commercial  transac¬ 
tions  to  give  rise  for  much  employment 
of  lawyers.  The  financial  panic  of  that 
year  still  further  limited  legal  business. 
But  the  keen  business  foresight  of  Mr. 
Gale  left  no  doubt  in  his  mind  that  there 
must  be  a  future  for  Minneapolis,  though 
he  did  not  then  dream  that  in  his  day  it 
was  to  reach  its  present  propoiTions. 
In  1860  in  connection  with  his  brother, 
Harlow  A.,  and  later  with  Geo.  H.  Rust 
and  his  nephew,  A.  F.  Gale,  he  opened  a 
real  estate  loan  and  insurance  office  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  Gale  &  Co. 

Having  thus  drifted  into  this  business 
it  will  be  easily  understood  that  it  must, 
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as  it  did, end  his  professional  life.  From 
the  start  the  company  commanded  the 
confidence  of  the  community,  and  took 
a  leading  position,  which  it  has  ever 
since  maintained.  In  several  instances 
Mr.  Gale  has  bought  tracts  and  laid 
them  out  as  additions  to  the  town  plat. 
Among  these  are  Oak  Lake  and  Forest 
Heights,  in  which  pei'haps  others  have 
shared,  but  his  has  been  the  planning 
and  the  managing  head,  and  they  have 
yielded  him  an  ample  fortune. 

But  it  is  not  in  business  enterprises 
that  Mr.  Gale  has  been  chiefly  distin¬ 
guished,  or  that  he  has  mostcontidbuted 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  city.  His  tastes 
are  scholarly  and  artistic,  and  he  has 
done  much  in  man\^  directions  to  pro¬ 
mote  education  and  culture  in  the  com¬ 
munity'. 

As  early  as  the  winter  of  1858  a  lec¬ 
ture  association  was  organized,  of  which 
he  was  secretary,  and  through  his  wise 
and  energetic  management  many  choice 
lectures  were  given  during  the  winter. 
About  this  time  a  vocal  quartette  com¬ 
posed  of  the  Gale  brothers,  C.  M.  Cush¬ 
man  and  wife  and  Joseph  H.  Church 
furnished  music  for  the  Congregational 
Church,  and  which  continued  for  many 
years  the  best  practiced  and  acceptable 
musical  organization  in  the  town ,  though 
of  course,  none  of  these  persons  were 
professional  musicians.  In  1860  the 
Minneapolis  Atheneum  was  organized, 
and  from  the  first  Mr.  Gale. took  a  deep 
interest  in  the  success  of  the  institution. 
For  several  years  he  was  its  president, 
and  for  many  years  was  chosen  on  its 
board  of  trustees.  When  the  city  library 
was  established  he  was  appointed  one  of 
its  first  directors. 

Commencing  with  the  year  1871,  he 
was  five  times  elected  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Education  and  gave  nine  suc¬ 
cessive  years  of  devoted,  painstaking 
and  gratuitous  service  to  its  duties.  The 


splendid  school  system  of  Alinneapolis 
is  the  work  of  no  one  man.  The  com¬ 
munity  has  given  it  cordial  and  unstint¬ 
ed  support.  But  it  may  be  safely  said 
that  no  single  citizen  gave  more  of  his 
busy  time,  and  intelligent,  thoughtful 
attention  to  the  task  of  placing  our 
public  schools  on  the  high  plane  they'  oc- 
occupy,  than  Mr.  Gale.  Closely  allied  to 
these  schools  are  the  Academy  of  Na¬ 
tural  Sciences,  and  the  Minneapolis  So¬ 
ciety  of  Fine  Arts.  Mr.  Gale  was  among 
the  most  active  founders  of  the  former, 
and  always  has  been  among  its  most 
efficient  supporters,  serving  as  president 
and  trustee,  and  giving  its  meetings  in¬ 
terest  by  participating  in  its  discussions, 
and  contributing  valuable  papers  on 
subjects  under  investigation.  He  has 
been  a  director  and  one  of  the  foremost 
])romoters  of  the  Society  of  Fine  Arts, 
which  has  for  some  years  maintained  an 
Art  School  under  the  direction  of  Doug¬ 
las  Volk,  and  which  has  elegant  rooms 
and  an  Art  Gallery  in  the  Public  Library 
Building. 

The  Board  of  Trade  of  Minneapolis, 
an  incorporated  body  of  more  than 
twenty  years  standing,  has  been  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  the  growth  of  the  city'. 
It  has  always  taken  watchful  care  of  tlie 
interests  of  the  city,  not  in  business  lines 
alone,  but  in  municipal  and  economic  re¬ 
lations  as  well.  It  has  originated  manv 
measures  of  the  most  practical  charac¬ 
ter,  among  them  the  park  system  (in  its 
inception)  the  several  city  charters,  and 
amendments,  radroad  connections  and 
river  navigation.  For  several  y-ears  Mr. 
Gale  was  president  and  for  many'  years 
a  director,  and  active  i)articipant  in  its 
discussions  and  did  efficient  service. 

When  the  suggestion  of  a  permanent 
Exposition  in  Minneapolis,  was  first 
broached  some  seven  years  ago.  Air.  Gale 
threw  into  the  enter])rise  all  his  energy 
and  enthusiasm.  Three  hundred  thou- 
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sand  dollars  were  raised,  and  the  im¬ 
posing  Exposition  building  erected,  and 
an  annual  Exposition  held  lasting  for 
more  than  a  month  each  year.  Mr.  Gale 
has  for  three  years  been  the  president 
and  always  a  director,  and  has  given  of 
his  means  and  a  large  amount  of  time 
towards  insuring  its  success. 

The  limits  of  this  sketch  do  not  admit 
of  mention  of  all  the  enterprises  in  which 
Air.  Gale  has  been  actively  engaged, 
tending  to  promote  the  educational  and 
material  interests  of  the  city.  It  is  pro¬ 
per  to  mention  in  this  connection,  that 
while  doing  so  much  for  the  cit3^  of  his 
adoption  and  love,  he  has  not  forgotten 
“the  old  folks  at  home.’’  In  1888,  Air. 
and  Mrs.  Gale  erected  and  presented  to 
Mrs.  Gale’s  native  town  in  Massachu- 
settes,  a  very  complete  building  for  a 
high  school  and  free  public  library;  and 
Mr.  Gale  gave  the  Baptist  church  of  the 
town  where  he  was  born,  a  parsonage. 

After  four  and  a  half  j^ears’  residence 
in  Minneapolis,  Mr.  Gale  returned  to 
Massachusetts  and  married  Susan  A. 
Damon,  a  native  of  Holden,  that  state. 
Soon  after  his  return  he  erected  the  stone 
house  on  the  corner  of  Fourth  street 
and  First  avenue  south,  (still  standing) 
and  which  for  many  years  was  consid¬ 
ered  one  of  the  finest  residences  in  the 
city.  Lately  the  ground  is  becoming 
valuable  as  business  property,  the  Bank 
of  Commerce  building  occupying  a  part 
of  the  original  site.  Recently  he  has 
built  a  new  house  on  Harmon  Place, 
fronting  Loring  Park.  This  is  built  of 
the  brilliant  red  quartzite  of  the  Pipe 
Stone  quarries  in  southwest  Minnesota, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
man^^  elegant  residences  in  Minneapolis. 

Five  children  have  been  born  to  him, 
all  of  whom  are  living.  The  eldest, 
Edward  C.  graduated  at  Yale,  and  is 
practicing  law  in  this  city  ;  a  daughter, 
Alice,  after  a  course  at  Smith  college,  is 


now  the  wife  of  David  Percy  Jones;  the 
second  daughter  after  graduating  at 
Smith  college  is  now  spending  a  3"ear  in 
Europe;  the  third  daughter  is  now  in 
attendance  at  the  same  institution,  while 
Charles  S.  is  a  freshman  at  Yale  college. 

This  brief  sketch  discloses  a  life  of  un¬ 
usual  and  varied  activity,  spent  largely 
in  devotion  to  the  highest  interests  of 
the  city  of  his  home.  He  has  received 
his  reward  in  the  high  esteem  and  appi'e- 
ciation  of  his  fellow  citizens.  The  ex¬ 
ample  '  of  such  a  life  is  of  inestimable 
benefit  to  3'-oung  men,  and  its  influence 
will  be  felt  long  after  his  labors  shall 
have  ended. 


Nazareth  Unitarian  Church  (Norweg¬ 
ian)  was  organized  January  2d,  1882, 
with  22  members.  It  was  called  at  first 
the  Free  Christian  Church  of  Minneapo¬ 
lis.  A  building  was  erected  in  1886,  on 
the  corner  of  Ninth  street  and  Twelfth 
avenue  south.  Late  in  the  same  year  the 
walls  were  blown  down  b3"  a  tornado. 
It  was  rebuilt  in  1888,  but  the  basement 
alone  was  finished,  furnishing  seats  for 
270.  Here  services  were  held  until  Sep¬ 
tember,  1889,  when  the  main  audience 
room  was  completed.  The  8th  of  that 
month  the  building  was  dedicated  with 
addresses  b3^  thepastor.  Rev.  August  Dal- 
gren  of  the  Swedish  Unversalist  church, 
and  Rev.  H.  M.  Simmons.  The  building 
cost  $12,000,  and  will  seat  500.  A  gal¬ 
lery  when  finished  will  seat  100  more. 
The  number  of  members  is  150.  A. 
Grenigeris  president  of  the  society.  Rev. 
Kristofer  Janson  has  been  pastor  from 
the  first,  and  is  still  in  charge.  The  con¬ 
gregation  is  made  up  mostly  of  Norwe¬ 
gians,  with  a  few  Swedes  and  Danes. 
The  Norwegian  language  is  used  in  the 
services.  The  Sunday  school  numbers  50 
and  has  Mr.  Berryer  for  superintendent. 

Swedish  Mission.  This  church  was 
organized  with  about  100 members.  The 
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first  clmrch  building  was  erected  in  1879 
on  the  corner  of  Fourth  street  and  Eighth 
avenue  south.  The  large  brick  building 
now  used,  and  called  the  Tabernacle, 
stands  on  the  corner  of  Eighth  avenue 
and  Seventh  street  south.  It  was  built 
in  1885.  Lots  and  building  cost  $50,- 
000.  There  is  a  parsonage  adjacent  to 
the  church  which  cost  $6,000.  The  main 
audience  room  has  seats  for  2,800.  Seats 
are  free.  The  Sunday  school  room  and 
lecture  room  will  seat  600.  Rev.  E.  A. 
Skogsberg  is  pastor  with  Rev.  W.  Boqvist 
as  assistant.  The  number  of  members 


for  a  mission  of  the  Swedish  Mission  So¬ 
ciety,  and  has  seats  for  600.  Here  a 
church  was  organized  in  1889  with  40 
members.  There  are  Sunday  services, 
and  a  Sunday  school  with  60  scholars, 
and  Mr.  Lindquist  as  superintendent. 

DISCIPLES. 

The  Scandinavian  Church  of  Christ  is 
located  on  the  corner  of  Seventh  street 
and  Twelfth  avenuesouth.  Thebuilding 
was  erected  in  1886.  There  are  200 
members.  Rev.  August  Davis  is  pastor. 

'  The  Church  of  Christ  was  organized 
in  1887.  The  number  ofmembersis  275. 


SWEDISH  TADERNACI^E. 


is  500.  The  Sunday  school  numbers  250 
with  A.  L.  Skoog  as  superintendent.  C. 
E.  Larson  is  president  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion.  The  church  has  a  mission  house  on 
the  corner  of  Eifteenth  avenue  north  and 
Ninth  vStreet,  built  in  1884,  costing  with 
lot  $3,500.  where  there  is  Sunday  preach¬ 
ing  and  a  Sunday  school  numbering  75. 
Another  mission  called  Riverside  has 
Sunday  service  and  Sunday  school  with 
150  scholars,  in  a  rented  building  at 
2533  Riverside  avenue  south. 

The  East  Side  Mission  House,  on  the 
corner  of  Seventeenth  avenue  and  Jeffer 
son  street  northeast,  was  built  in  1884 


William  J.  Lhamon  is  pastor.  Thebuild¬ 
ing  stands  on  the  corner  of  Portland  ave¬ 
nue  and  East  Grant  street. 

EVANGELICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Highland  Park  (German)  Church  has 
a  building  on  the  corner  of  Fremont  and 
Twenty-fifth  avenues  north,  erected  in 
1888.  There  are  28  members.  Rev. 
James  1.  Seder  is  pastor. 

Zion  (German)  has  80  members.  Rev. 
Herman  Bunse  is  ])astor.  The  church 
was  built  in  1871  and  stands  on  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  Fourth  street  and  Sixth  avenue 
north. 
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ADVENTIST. 

Messiah.  The  building  on  the  corner 
of  Second  avenue  south  and  East  Four¬ 
teenth  street  was  erected  in  1884.  There 
are  75  members.  Rev.  Warren  J.  Hobbs 
is  pastor. 

Scandinavian  Seventh  Day  has  40 
members  and  a  house  of  worship  built  in 
1888.  Public  services  are  held  on  Satur¬ 
day  at  2  p.  m.  The  Sabbath  school 
meets  at  3:30  p.  m 

Seventh  Day,  has  92  members  and  a 
building  erected  in  1886,  on  the  corner 
of  East  Lake  street  and  Fourth  avenue 
south.  Elder  A.  D.  Olsen  is  pastor  and 
Elder  H.  Grant  associate  pastor.  Servi¬ 
ces  are  held  on  Saturday  at  11  a.  m. 
Sabbath  school  at  9:30  a.  m. 

HEBREW. 

The  Jewish  Synagogue,  situated  cor¬ 
ner  of  Tenth  street  and  Fifth  avenue 
south  was  organized  in  1878,  and  at  the 
time  of  its  organization  had  about  40 
members.  Their  first  place  of  worship 
was  in  a  hall  at  213  Hennepin  avenue. 
From  there  they  moved  to  Fifth  street 
between  First  and  Second  avenues  south. 
Finally  they  bought  and  removed  to 
their  present  location.  Rev.  Friedman 
was  pastor  one  year,  Stempel  one  year, 
Schreiber  one  year  and  Illiouize  one  year. 
The  present  pastor.  Rev.  Samuel  Marks, 
came  to  Afinneapolis  in  Sept.  1889.  At 
the  present  time  they  have  a  membership 
of  75. 

Adath  Yeshurin.  This  congregation 
was  organized  in  1885  with  15 members. 
It  holds  its  public  service  in  a  rented  hall 
in  Central  Block  on  Second  street  south. 
The  present  number  of  members  is  60. 
Rev.  Nathan  Gumbrirer  is  pastor  and 
teacher.  He  has  charge  of  the  Sunday 
school  which  has  30  scholars.  The  reg¬ 
ular  services  are  held  on  Friday  evening 
and  Saturday  morning.  The  congrega¬ 
tion  owns  a  cemetery  near  Lake  Harriet 
which  covers  two  acres. 


THE  people’s  meeting. 

A  member  of  All  Souls  church  gives 
the  following  account  of  the  origin  and 
progress  of  this  movement : 

“This  organization  is  the  youngest  of 
those  in  the  city  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  furthering  Christian  teachings.  It  is 
the  outgrowth  of  a  series  of  meetings, 
the  first  of  which  was  held  at  the  Bijou 
Theatre,  Sunday  afternoon  March  9, 
1890,  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  a 
committee  formed  of  members  of  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Universalist  Church  (All  Souls’)  and 
the  First  Unitarian  for  the  purpose  of 
extending  the  scope  of  liberal  teachings. 
A  platform  meeting  was  first  held,  being 
addressed  by  several  pastors  of  liberal 
churches,  S.  W.  Sample,  at  present  the 
organization’s  minister,  being  one  of  the 
number.  These  meetings  were  continued 
until  warm  weather  when  they  were 
closed.  In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  the 
question  of  resuming  was  considered,  but 
this  time  upon  a  more  solid  foundation 
and  with  a  more  definite  purpose  in  view. 
At  the  outset,  however,  those  interested 
in  the  movement  were  confronted  with 
the  question,  “where  shall  the  meeting 
be  held,’’  for  the  manager  of  the  theatre, 
during  the  interim,  had  decided  to  run 
Sunday  afternoon  performances.  A  hall 
centrally  located  was  ver_v  desirous.  Af¬ 
ter  considering  the  matter  carefully  and 
examining  the  most  suitably  located 
halls,  it  was  decided  to  go  to  Harmonia 
Hall.  The  first  Sunday  injanuary,  1891, 
the  first  meeting  under  the  new  order  of 
things  was  held,  Mr.  Sample  speaking. 
At  the  close  of  the  service  a  meeting  was 
held  for  the  purpose  of  securing  names  of 
supporters  of  the  movement  and  to  elect 
an  executive  committee  to  govern  and  be 
responsible  for  the  future  acts  of  the 
meeting.  This  committee  was  composed 
of  the  following  persons:  J.  C.  Haynes, 
M.  L.  Knowlton,  J.  O.  Pierce,  F.  B. 
Choate,  Mrs.  Mary  McGuire,  Mrs.  Rob- 
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ert  Jannison,  Mrs.  Kate  Buffington  Da¬ 
vis,  O.  J.  Erickson,  H.  D.  Stocken,  S.  A. 
Stockwell,  W.  O.  Janery,  A.  W.  Goodrich, 
J.  D.  Smeltzer,  E.  F.  Clark,  H.  C. Chapin. 
One  more  meeting  was  held  at  Harmonia 
Hall  when  more  desirable  quarters  were 
found  in  the  Century  Building,  the  music 
hall  being  leased  for  a  year.  The  last 
Sunday  in  January  the  new  quarters 
were  used  for  the  first  time.  The  move 
was  a  good  one,  for  from  the  first  the  at¬ 
tendance  began  to  increase  so  that  at  the 
beginning  of  1892  it  was  found  necessary 
to  seek  for  new  quarters.  The  Lyceum 
Theatre  was  leased  for  1892,  the  first 
meeting  being  held  there  February  7. 
This  change  has  also  proved  beneficial, 
as  the  audience  are  taxing  the  capacity 
of  the  theatre  and  a  more  pronounced 
interest  is  being  taken  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Sample  still  continues  to 


teach  and  preach  from  the  platform. 

The  Peoples’  Meeting  is  a  non-sectar¬ 
ian  body  of  seekers  for  the  way  to  live 
the  largest,  and  noblest,  and  most  help¬ 
ful  lives  on  this  side  the  wall  that  bounds 
eternity.  Further  than  this  its  purpose 
is  to  open  to  the  unchurched  man  or  wo¬ 
man  a  place  in  which  he  or  she  may  feel 
and  know  that  liberty  of  thought  and 
speech  are  not  denied  them.  But  this 
organization  don’t  mean  to  stop  at  that 
point,  and  as  soon  as  its  means  will  per¬ 
mit  will  fit  up  rooms  for  helpful  resort. 
When  the  time  shall  come  for  it  to  build 
a  home  it  will  be  such  a  one  as  has  the 
latch  string  on  the  outside  at  all  times, 
and  “welcome”  will  be  written  large  in 
every  part  of  the  structure.  J.  C.  Haines 
is  at  present  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee.  Dr.  E.  F.  Clark,  secretary, 
and  J.  D.  Smeltzer,  treasurer.” 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


CHARITABLE  INSTITUTIONS. 


BY  REV.  AT.  C.  CHAPIN. 


George  Agustus  Brackett.  In  the 
busy  hive  of  workers,  who  have  convert¬ 
ed  Minneapolis  from  a  straggling  settle¬ 
ment  to  a  compact  city,  there  are  few 
who  have  wrought  more  industriously, 
or  to  better  purpose,  than  George  A. 
Brackett.  The  period  of  his  minority 
had  been  passed  in  the  villages  of  Maine, 
where  at  Calais  he  was  bom  on  the  16th 
day  of  September.  1836,  and  at  Orono, 
to  which  his  family  removed  in  the  year 
of  1847.  His  father,  Henry  H.  Brackett, 
a  mechanic  in  humble  circumstances,  de¬ 
scended  from  English  ancestry,  who  had 
immigrated  to  Americain  colonial  times. 
George  was  the  second  son.  The  com¬ 
mon  school  of  Orono  gave  him  frag¬ 
mentary  instruction  in  the  rudiments  of 
learning,  the  longest  period  of  attend¬ 
ance  being  nine  weeks.  His  chief  educa¬ 
tion  was  in  the  school  of  adversity. 
From  making  and  vending  candy  whilst 
a  lad,  he  turned  his  attention  to  a  var¬ 
iety  of  labor,  as  opportunity  offered, 
chief  of  which  was  among  the  loggers 
and  lumber  mills  of  the  Penobscot,  de¬ 
voting  his  meagre  earnings  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  a  large  family.  Here  he  acquired 
that  practical  knowledge  of  affairs  which 


fitted  him  for  the  exigencies  of  a  new  and 
growing  community. 

As  the  period  of  his  maturity  ap¬ 
proached,  he  realized  the  scant  oppor¬ 
tunity  which  his  native  state  afforded 
for  the  larger  work  which  his  ambition 
craved,  and  stimulated  by  the  reports  of 
the  early  emigrants  from  Maine  to  the 
region  of  the  Upper  Mississippi,  sent 
home  the  allurements  of  that  new  region, 
he  determined  to  remove  to  St.  Anthony. 
With  a  ticket  purchased  on  credit  and  a 
four  pound  Canada  bank  note  in  his 
pocket  he  set  out,  and  arrived  on  the 
same  train  with  one  of  his  school  boy 
acquaintances,  W.  D.  Washburn.  Arriv¬ 
ing  here  April30th,1857,  he  accepted  em¬ 
ployment  as  a  butcher  boy  through  the 
summer,  and  during  the  winter  worked 
on  the  dam  of  the  Minneapolis  Mill  com¬ 
pany.  In  the  following  spring  he  opened 
a  meat  market  on  First  street  between 
Nicollet  avenue  and  Minnetonka  street, 
dressing  his  own  beeves  and  standing 
over  the  block,  and  pursued  that  busi¬ 
ness  with  moderate  success  until  the  civil 
war  broke  out  in  the  spring  of  1861. 
During  the  winter  of 1858-9,in  connection 
withj.  M.  Eustis,  he  cut  ice  in  Lake 
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Pe])in,  and  in  the  spring  ljuilt  and  loaded 
eight  flat  boats  for  a  southern  market. 
In  ])assing  the  rapids  at  Rock  Island, 
three  of  the  boats  were  wrecked,  and 
their  contents  restored  to  the  river.  The 
remainder  was  floated  on  to  Memphis, 
Hillana,  Ark.,  where  so  much  of  the  car¬ 
goes  as  had  not  become  licpiified  under 
the  smiles  of  the  southern  sun,  was  dis¬ 
posed  of.  The  enterprise  did  not  3'ield 
sufficient  profit  to  induce  its  repetition. 

When  the  first  volunteers  were  rende- 
vouzed  at  FortSnelling  he  was  employed 
by  J.  M.  Eustis  in  dispensing  rations  to 
the  soldiers  gathered  there,  until  the  First 
regiment  left  the  fort  for  Washington, 
and  thence  to  Pools ville,  where  Col. 
Gorman’s  regiment  was  in  camp.  The 
contract  to  supply  Gen.  Stone’s  division 
with  beef  was  awarded  to  him,  and  he 
commenced  buying  cattle  and  dressing 
his  beef  in  the  woods,  and  at  .the  same 
time  opened  a  mess,  which  was  patron¬ 
ized  by  the  leading  officers  of  the  divis¬ 
ion. 

He  returned  to  Minnesota  in  the  spring 
of  1862.  During  the  summer  the  Sioux 
war  broke  out.  The  settlements  were 
being  devastated  b\'the  savages,  and  the 
settlers  fleeing  from  their  burninghomes. 
Mr.  Brackett  joined  the  expedition  fitted 
out  by  the  Government  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Gen.  Henr\'  H.  Sibley,  and  was 
given  the  contract  to  suppU’  the  com¬ 
mand  with  beef.  While  on  the  plains, 
neur  where  the  prosperous  village  of 
North  Dakota  is  now,  on  the  24th  day 
of  July,  1863,  a  thrilliugepisode  occured, 
from  the  peril  of  which  he  barely  escaped 
with  his  life.  With  Lieut.  Freeman,  of 
the  command,  he  went  out  for  a  hunt, 
and,  while  ardently  pursuing  antelope, 
the}'  were  confronted  by  15  native  sav¬ 
ages,  who  ad  ranced  u])on  them  with 
yells.  At  the  first  discharge  Lieut.  Free¬ 
man  was  pierced  through  the  bod}'  with 

an  arrow,  and  fell  from  his  horse,  dead. 

18 


Mr.  Brackett  dismounted,  and  giving 
his  attention  to  Ids  stricken  companion 
found  that  life  was  extinct.  While  the 
Indians  were  pursuing  the  horses  he 
ci'a  wled  into  some  tall  rushes  and  lay  con¬ 
cealed  until  the  enemy  departed.  With¬ 
out  hat  or  clothing,  except  shirt  and 
pantaloons,  with  no  water  or  provisions, 
he  set  out  for  Camp  Atchinson,  100  miles 
away.  After  five  days  of  walking  he  re¬ 
turned  to  the  spot  were  the  attack  was 
made,  but  the  body  of  his  companion 
had  disajipeared.  Taking  new  bearings 
he  again  set  out  for  Camp  Atchinson.  On 
the  seventh  day  from  the  attack  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  reaching  that  place,  with  rheu¬ 
matic  limbs,  swollen  feet  and  famished 
body,  more  dead  than  alive,  having 
walked  225  miles.  He  rejoined  Gen. 
Sibley’s  command  on  its  return,  and 
reached  home  on  the  first  of  September 
with  a  keener  appreciation  of  the  perils 
of  Indian  \yarfare  and  the  helplessness 
of  isolated  man. 

Again  the  summer  of  1864  was  spent 
on  the  plains,  transporting  and  supply¬ 
ing  the  troops  under  Gen.  Stdlc}',  andthe 
garrison  at  Foi't  Wordswoi'th  with  pro¬ 
visions. 

The  Indian  and  Civil  wars  being  over, 
Mr.  Brackett  formed  a  co-partnership 
with  the  enterpi'ising  firm  of  Eastman  & 
Gibson,  who  bought  and  operated  the 
Cataract  Flouring  Mill  and  the  North 
Star  Woolen  factoiw.  After  two  years 
the  finn  dissolved,  and  Mr.  Brackett,  in 
association  with  W.  S.  Judd,  bought  the 
Catai'act  mill,  and  leased  the  Washlmrn 
“A”  mill,  which  under  the  st\’le  of  Judd 
&  Brackett,  they  operated  for  two  years. 

In  the  summer  of  1869  IMr.  Brackett 
was  engaged  I)}'  Governor  J.  Gregory 
Smith,  ])resident  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railway  Company,  to  accompany  a 
party  of  directors  and  others  in  a  recon- 
naisance  of  the  route  of  the  road,  across 
the  then  uninhal)ited  plains.  To  him  was 
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assigned  the  duty  of  providing  eamp 
supplies  and  transportation ,  while  Pierre 
Bottineau  was  guide.  The  party  pro- 
eeeded  as  far  as  the  big  bend  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri,  where  Fort  Stevenson  is  now  lo¬ 
cated,  and  returned  after  a  most  success¬ 
ful  and  enjoyable  trip. 

The  building  of  the  road  having  been 
resolved  upon,  Mr.  Brackett  was  ap¬ 
pointed  in  the  spring  of  1870  purchasing 
agent  for  the  road,  and  he  distributed 
the  necessary  supplies  and  material  from 
the  Dells  of  the  St.  Louis  to  Georgetown 
on  Red  River.  When  the  surveys  had 
been  completed  a  contract  was  let  to 
build  the  first  section  of  the  road  from 
the  St.  Louis  river  to  Fargo,  240  miles. 
Mr.  Brackett’s  knowledge  of  the  country 
and  of  the  requirements  of  the  work, 
united  with  the  technical  aid  of  his  asso¬ 
ciates,  enabled  him  to  put  in  a  successful 
bid  for  the  work.  Associated  with  him¬ 
self  were  D.  Morrison,  John  L.  Merriam, 
W.  S.  King,  W.  W.  Eastman,  W.  D.  Wash¬ 
burn,  D.  C.  Shepard,  - Balch,  John 

Ross,  Donald  Robinson,  H.  R.  Paj^son, 
and  F.  E.  Conda,  who  completed  the 
contract  in  two  years. 

In  1873  Mr.  Brackett,  in  connection 
with  Anthony  Kelly,  built  the  stone 
block  at  the  corner  of  First  avenue  and 
Second  street,  and  during  the  winter  en¬ 
gaged  in  packing  pork,  being  pioneers  in 
that  business,  which  now  occupies  so 
large  a  place  in  the  industries  of  Minnea¬ 
polis  at  New  Brighton.  During  the  same 
year,  in  connection  with  Messrs.  Morri¬ 
son,  King,  Payson  and  Conda,  he  took 
the  contract  to  build  that  section  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railway  extending  from 
Fargo  to  Bismarck,  200  miles,  which 
undertaking  was  accomplished  in  two 
years.  From  that  time  until  1881  he 
was  engaged  in  executing  various  rail¬ 
road  contracts  in  connection  with  Gen. 
Rosser  and  others,  and  in  the  latter  year 
was  individually  intrusted  with  the  task 


of  building  100  miles  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  west  of  Winnipeg.  From 
the  completion  of  that  undertaking  to 
the  present  time  Mr.  Brackett  has  given 
attention  to  his  numerous  private  con¬ 
cerns,  with  no  little  time  and  energy  de¬ 
voted  to  public  and  charitable  work.  In 
1884,  when  the  idea  of  S3^stematizing 
and  economizing  private  charity,  led  to 
organizing  the  Associated  Charities,  Mr. 
Brackett  opened,  largel^^  on  his  own  ac¬ 
count,  the  “Friendly  Inn”  on  upper  Wash¬ 
ington  avenue,  where  meals  and  lodging, 
with  baths  were  furnished  at  cheap  rates 
to  those  who  were  willing  to  work,  but 
unable  to  find  it.  A  wood  yard  was 
opened,  and  the  willing  workers  were 
furnished  with  employment,  and  given 
in  return  wholesome  food  and  clean  beds, 
with  elevating  and  restraining  influences. 
This  was  continued  for  three  years,  with 
contributions  from  the  community,  but 
at  a  constant  drain  upon  Mr.  Brackett’s 
purse,  to  the  amount  of  thousands  of 
dollars. 

Recognizing  his  zeal  in  this  benevolent 
work,  and  his  fitness  and  persistency  in 
it,  he  was  made  president  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Charities,  and  that  work  has  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  most  beneficient  amongst 
the  philanthropic  institutions  of  Alinne- 
apolis. 

Gov.  Merriam  appointed  Mr.  Brackett 
a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Correc¬ 
tions  and  Charities,  on  which  he  has 
served  without  compensation  other  than 
the  consciousness  of  following  a  bene¬ 
ficient  work  for  the  poor  and  unfortu¬ 
nate. 

But  the  public  and  official  charitable 
work,  in  which  he  has  been  engaged, 
have  been  the  least  of  his  benevolences. 
This  sympathetic  heart  has  prompted  to 
unceasing  deeds  of  helpfulness  and  char¬ 
ity.  No  person  in  distress,  or  want,  in 
poverty  or  misfortune,  has  ever  appealed 
to  him  in  vain.  And  when  any  public  in- 
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terest  has  had  need  of  energetic  leader¬ 
ship,  the  appeal  has  been  instinctively 
made  to  “George.”  Especially  in  rais¬ 
ing  funds  for  public  piirposes,  few  occa¬ 
sions  have  arisen  when  he  has  not  been 
upon  the  finance  committee,  and  gener- 
alh’  the  solicitor,  and  the  opulent  citizen 
always  “comes  down  ”  at  his  persistent 
appeals. 

At  the  present  time  Mr.  Brackett  is 
president  of  the  Minneapolis  Stock  Yards 
and  Packing  Compand",  a  corporation 
using  a  capital  of  $1,000,000,  and  own¬ 
ing  a  large  tract  of  land,  liberally  fitted 
up  with  stock  3^ards,  packing  houses,  ice 
houses,  a  fine  brick  hotel,  and  other  ac¬ 
cessories,  at  a  suburb  called  New  Brigh¬ 
ton,  six  miles  northeasterh”  of  Minneap¬ 
olis.  To  reach  their  establishment  the 
company'  has  constructed  a  railroad  line, 
diverging  from  the  Northern  Pacific  at 
Fridle3',  and  ending  at  the  Minnesota 
Transfer.  Here  cattle  and  sheep  are  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  ranges  of  Alontana,  wat¬ 
ered,  fed  and  rested,  and  such  as  are  not 
bought  b3"  the  Stock  Yards  Compan3', 
or  sold  for  local  consumption,  are 
shipped  to  eastern  markets.  The  com- 
pan3'  do  a  large  business  in  slaughtering 
and  packing  beef  and  pork — a  business 
which  is  growing  to  gigantic  propor¬ 
tions.  Thus  the  experience  gained  b3' 
the  butcher-bo3"  of  the  Penobscot  is  util¬ 
ized  in  the  management  of  one  of  the 
most  extensive  and  localh'  important 
enterprises  of  the  Alississippi  valle3'. 

Man3'  3^ears  ago  Air.  Brackett  pur¬ 
chased  the  fine  homestead  of  the  late  Col. 
C3’rus  Aldrich,  which  has  been  his  home, 
and  from  which  has  been  dispensed  a 
genei'ous  hospitalit3\  He  also  accpiired 
that  picturesque  site,  upon  the  north 
shore  of  Lake  Alinnetonka,  then  known 
as  “Starvation  Point,”  and  built  upon 
it  a  neat  cottage,  which,  under  the  name 
of  “  Orono,”  has  become  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  summer  houses  upon  that 


charming  water,  surrounded  with  flow¬ 
ers,  for  which  he  has  enthusiasm,  with 
gardens  3delding  the  most  luscious  grapes 
and  summer  fruits,  and  3'achts  which  of¬ 
ten  take  the  cup  in  the  numerous  regat¬ 
tas,  Starvation  Point  has  become  a  verit¬ 
able  “Garden  of  the  Lord.” 

The  domestic  life  of  Air.  Brackett  has 
been  shared  Iw  a  helpful  and  devoted 
wife.  His  marriage  took  place  on  the 
19th  of  August,  1858,  to  Anna  AL, 
daughter  of  William  Hoit,  who  passed 
awa3'  from  life  in  December,  1891.  Seven 
sons  and  one  daughter  survive,  and  one 
son  and  two  daughters  have  died  in 
childhood. 

So  energetic  and  efficient  a  man  has 
not  escaped  frequent  calls  to  public  serv¬ 
ice.  In  the  roll  of  public  officers  of  the 
Town  of  Minneapolis  we  find  him  in  1865 
appointed  overseer  of  highwa3's,  and  the 
same  year  siq^ervisor.  In  1867,  at  the 
first  cit3'  election,  he  was  chosen  aider- 
man  of  the  Third  ward,  and  again  the 
following  3’ear.  In  1869  he  was  made 
chief  engineer  of  the  fire  department, 
which  he  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  or¬ 
ganizing,  and  which  he  brought  to  a  high 
degree  of  efficienc3',  and  continued  in  that 
position  until  1872,  when  from  an  acci¬ 
dent  on  the  Northern  Pacific  railroad, 
from  which  he  providentialU^  escaped 
with  his  life,  he  was  incapacited  from  the 
active  labor  of  a  fireman.  A  silver  trum¬ 
pet,  presented  on  his  retirement  bv  the 
fire  compain'  to  which  he  belonged,  is  a 
memento  of  the  appreciation  in  which 
he  was  held  Iw  his  comrades. 

In  1873  Air.  Brackett  was  elected 
ma3'or  of  the  Cit3’of  Alinneapolis  over  a 
popular  competitor.  Judge  E.  B.  Ames. 
He  a])pointed  as  chief  of  jjoliee  R.  W. 
Hanson,  and  U])on  “the  force”  Alichael 
Hov ;  men  whose  fidclit3'  and  fitness  he 
had  learned  Iw  long  acquaintance.  The 
administration  of  cit3’ affairs  was  a  new 
dci)arturc.  So  energetic  was  it  in  its 
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crusade  against  public  vices  and  immor¬ 
alities,  that  the  following  year  a  mayor 
was  elected,  w^ho  wms  sujDposed  to  be 
willing  to  hold  a  looser  rein  over  social 
evils. 

After  his  retirement  from  the  cit3" 
government  Gov.  Cushman  K.  Davis  ap¬ 
pointed  Mr.  Brackett  surveyor  general 
of  logs  and  lumber  for  the  Second  Dis¬ 
trict,  which  important  and  responsible 
position  he  held  b\^  successive  annual  ap¬ 
pointments  for  eight  r^ears.  When  the 
organization  of  the  Park  Board  of  the 
City  of  Minneapolis,  Mr.  Brackett  was 
appointed  one  of  the  park  commission¬ 
ers.  This  office  he  held  for  six  years. 
His  selection  was  indicated  by  early 
efforts  to  secme  parks  for  the  city,  and 
by  his  taste  and  enthusiasm  in  floral 
culture  and  rural  embellishment.  While 
a  member  of  the  town  couneil,  as  early 
as  1865,  he  had  presented  a  resolution 
providing  for  the  acquisition  of  a  public 
park,  and  in  1869,  introduced  into  the 
council  a  resolution  to  bu\^  that  40  acre 
tract  of  land  between  Third  avenue  and 
Nicollet  street,  extending  from  T  wentieth 
to  Twenty-fourth  streets,  which  was  of¬ 
fered  lor  $25,000,  for  a  park,  and  also 
for  the  establishment  of  parks  in  the 
First  and  Fourth  wards,  at  a  cost  of 
$10,000  each,  but  their  efforts  did  not 
meet  wdth  popular  sanction,  and  the  op- 
portunties  to  acquire  lands  which  are 
now  worth  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars,were  allowed  to  pass  away.  Mr. 
Brackett’s  labors  upon  the  park  board 
were  so  efficient  and  generally  appre¬ 
ciated  that  upon  the  organization  of  the 
State  Park  Board  he  was  appointed  a 
member  of  that  commission,  and  to  his 
efforts  at  a  critical  time  in  raising  $100,- 
000,  the  purchase  money  of  the  lands 
which  had  been  selected  for  the  State 
Park  at  Minnehaha,  andplacingit  in  the 
state  treasury,  the  success  of  that  meas¬ 
ure  is  due,  and  the  City  of  Minneapolis, 


instead  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  wms 
-enabled  to  secure  that  valuable  tract, 
and  to  acquire  for  generations  to  come 
the  beautiful  “laughing  water.’’ 

In  politics  Mr.  Brackett  has  always 
acted  wdth  the  Republican  party.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  PHmouth  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church,  and  of  the  Masonic  broth¬ 
erhood. 

Mr.  Brackett  has  for  many  years 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  enforcement 
of  the  laws  regulating  the  liquor  traffic, 
as  well  as  in  efforts  for  the  reformation 
of  the  unfortunate  victims  of  intemper¬ 
ance.  At  the  occasion  of  public  meetings 
in  Minneapolis  upon  the  fourth  anniver- 
sar}'  of  the  reformation  of  the  temper¬ 
ance  evangelist  John  G.  Wooley,  which 
were  devoted  to  raising  funds  in  aid  of 
Rest  Island,  Mr.  Brackett  placed  five 
thousand  dollars  in  the  bank  for  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  Mrs.  Wooley.  The  fact  only  became 
known,  when  Miss  Francis  Willard,  to 
whom  the  secret  was  imparted,  made  it 
public. 

This  sketch  can  be  no  more  fittingH 
closed,  than  by  quoting  a  paragraph 
which  appeared  in  the  city  press,  whileit 
was  being  prepared,  which  is  a  graphic 
characterization  of  its  subject.  Says  the 
Minneapolis  Journal: 

“No  man  in  the  cit^^  deserves  better  of 
his  fellow-citizens  than  does  George  A. 
Brackett.  Every  inch  a  manW  man, 
strong  in  his  convictions  and  calm,  wise 
and  judicious  in  counsel.  Enterprising, 
j’-et  conservative.  A  typical,  public-spir¬ 
ited  Northwestern  man;  one  whose 
brawn  and  common  sense  are  of  the  kind 
that  builds  up  a  new  country  and  makes 
big  cities  grow  as  by  magic  in  a  few 
years.  Always  ready  when  a  tender 
hand  is  needed  to  smooth  a  dying  pillow, 
a  level  head  to  conceive  the  best  plan  for 
any  emergenc}^  or  a  strong  arm  to  push 
forward  any  enterprise  to  benefit  his  ci tv 
and  his  fellow-men.  A  manly  incarna- 
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tion  of  tenderness,  strength,  fairness  and 
true  nol)ilit\^” 


Richard  Martin  was  liorn  in  Lower 
Red  Hook  Landing  (now  BaiTytown), 
Dutchess  Count3%  N.  Y.,  November  16th, 
1821.  His  father  was  Major  John  J. 
Martin,  and  his  mother’s  maiden  name 
was  Margaret  Roos.  He  was  the3"oung- 
est  of  three  children;  two  of  whom,  Anna 
S.  Russell  and  Walter  S.  Alartin,  survive 
him.  His  mother  died  when  he  was  ten 
months  old,  and  his  father  when  he  was 
seven,  leaving  him  an  orpan  at  the  earl 3' 
age  of  seven  3"ears. 

Air.  Alartin  was  all  his  life  a  great 
sufferer  from  ill  health.  At  two  3-ears  of 
age  a  spinal  disease  developed,  occasion¬ 
ed  by  a  fall,  from  which  for  some  3^ears, 
he  suffered  excruciating  pain,  and  al¬ 
though  he  recovered  from  it,  he  was  left 
deformed  for  life.  As  soon  as  he  was 
able  he  attended  district  school  in  Red 
Hook,  and  later  entered  the  Dutchess 
Count3"  Academy  at  l^oughkeepsie,  N.Y., 
and  finished  his  studies  at  the  Kinder- 
hook  Academ3'  nnder  Dr.  Aletcalf,  a 
teacher  of  prominence  in  those  da3-s.  Af¬ 
ter  finishing  his  studies,  he  taught  school 
in  Red  Hook  and  Rhinebeck  for  some 
3  ears,  with  marked  success. 

He  did  not  propose,  however,  to 
adopt  school  teaching  as  a  profession,  as 
he  had  a  strong  predilection  for  an  active 
business  life,  and  believed  he  possessed 
qualifications  which  would  insuresuccess 
in  a  broader  field  than  that  of  teaching. 

In  1847,  he  went  to  the  cit3'  of  New 
York,  and  shorth'  after  entered  the  large 
wholesale  house  of  Hatch  &  Yale  as  as¬ 
sistant  bookkeeper.  Here  he  developed 
such  capacit3'  and  fidelit3Mo  the  interests 
of  his  emplo3'ers  that  he  was  soon  pro¬ 
moted  to  head  bookkeeper,  a  most  rc- 
sponsil)le  position,  which  he  held  for  sev¬ 
eral  3’ears,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
the  firm. 


Aleantimc,  close  confinement  and  in¬ 
tense  application  to  business,  had  in 
1853,  so  impaired  his  health,  that  it  be¬ 
came  an  imperative  necessit3',  th£it  he 
shoidd  change  his  occupation,  and  seek 
some  more  active,  out-door  emplo3unent. 
The  same  3-ear  he  visited  St.  Anthon3', 
and  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  counti-3' 
and  climate,  that  he  decided  on  a  perma¬ 
nent  location  hei'e.  In  1854  he  estab¬ 
lished  a  banking  house  and  loan  office  in 
that  village.  His  capital  consisted  at 
the  start  of  the  few  thonsand  dollars  he 
had  saved  from  his  earnings,  and,  what 
was  of  more  value,  an  unsullied  charac¬ 
ter  for  honest3-  andintegrir3'.  This  from 
the  first  commanded  the  confidence  of  the 
community,  and  laid  the  foundation  for 
the  fortune  he  so  honorabh-  acquired. 
After  the  financial  crash  of  1857  he  dis¬ 
continued  the  banking  business  and  con¬ 
fined  himself  to  loans  and  the  care  of  his 
real  estate,  in  which  he  was  eminenth- 
successful.  He  was  compelled  to  fore¬ 
close  man3-  mortgages  subsequent  to 
1857,  and  therein-  became  the  owner  of 
a  considerable  amount  of  real  estate  in 
the  cit3-,  which  he  carried  for  several 
3-ears.  But  so  judicious  were  his  invest¬ 
ments,  that  in  almost  ever3Hnstancethis 
propert3-  largely  appreciated  in  value 
while  he  owned  it. 

The  life  of  Mr.  Alartin  in  Alinneapolis 
was  unusualh-  quiet  and  uneventful.  His 
naturally  retiring  and  diffident  nature, 
added  to  the  affliction  before  spoken  of, 
led  to  restricted  social  intercourse, 
though  he  became  warmh-  attached  to 
the  friends  who  won  his  confidence.  To 
such  indeed,  so  strong  was  his  affection, 
that  it  amounted  almost  to  a  prejudice, 
and  there  were  no  lengths  to  which  he 
would  not  go  to  aid  them  incaseofneed. 
There  are  rich  men  to-da3-  in  this  cit3- 
who  might  have  been  penniless  had  he 
not  extended  aid  in  their  hour  of  need. 

In  business  matters.  Air.  Alartin  was 
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methodical,  exact  and  scrupulously  hon¬ 
est.  What  was  his  right  he  demanded, 
and  accorded  the  same  to  others.  Having 
been  educated  in  early  life  to  make  his 
books  balance  to  a  penn3dn  transactions 
involving  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars,  he  carried  the  habit  through  life. 
His  business  was  closed  each  day,  so  that 
were  he  to  die  suddenH,  his  executors 
could  settle  his  estate  with  everj^thing 
prepared  to  their  hand.  He  never  deferred 
to  the  morrow  the  duty  which  should  be 
done  to-day. 

But  the  most  striking  features  in  his 
character  were  his  deep  religious  convic¬ 
tions,  and  his  earnest  sr^mpathy  with  the 
poor  and  afflicted.  He  was  brought  up 
in  his  youth  under  the  influences  of  the 
Reformed  Lutheran  church,  but  on  his 
removal  to  Adinneapolis,  he  connected 
himself  with  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church,  of  which  he  continued  a  devout 
member  to  the  time  of  his  death.  His  re¬ 
ligion  was  not  a  mere  profession — he  car¬ 
ried  in  into  all  the  concerns  of  his  dailj' 
life.  The  ruling  principal  of  his  life  was 
to  do  unto  others  as  he  would  be  done 
by.  But  even  a  higher  principle  entered 
into  the  estimate  of  his  responsibilities. 
He  held  himself  as  a  steward  accountable 
to  God  for  the  use  of  his  faculties  and  the 
wealth  he  had  earned.  His  constant 
study  was,  how  he  might  be  of  use  to 
others.  His  benefactions  to  the  poor 
and  to  benevolent  objects  during  his  life 
time  were  liberal.  He  denied  himself  of 
many  things  usualH  considered  comforts, 
not  for  the  sake  of  hoarding  moner^  but 
that  he  might  have  the  more  to  give. 
His  desire,  as  expressed  to  the  writer  of 
this  sketch,  was  so  to  live  and  use  his 
means  as  to  make  others  better  and 
happier,  not  onl3^  during  his  life  time, 
but  especially  that  his  wealth  should  do 
the  most  good  possible  after  his  death. 

And  this  end  he  sought  to  accomplish 
by  the  terms  of  his  will.  After  making 


as  he  believed  suitable  provisions  for  his 
near  relatives,  he  bequeathed  the  bulk  of 
his  fortune,  (estimated  at  about  $400,- 
000),  in  nearl3^  ecjual  proportions  to  St. 
Barnabas  hospital  and  the  Sheltering 
Arms,  an  orphan  asylum,  and  both  lo¬ 
cated  in  Minneapolis.  Of  the  former  in¬ 
stitution,  he  had  been  a  trustee  for  sev¬ 
eral  3'ears,  and  taken  a  deep  interest  in 
its  welfare.  To  the  latter  he  had  been  a 
generous  contributor  during  his  life  time. 
To  the  readers  of  this  sketch,  it  will  seem 
natural  that  his  bequests  took  this  direc¬ 
tion.  His  own  experience  of  life  led  him 
to  I'eflect  deeply  on  these  objects  of  char¬ 
ity.  It  is  a  most  fitting  memorial  of  an 
unselfish  and  pure  Christian  life,  which 
he  has  left  to  bless  humanity  we  may 
hope  for  all  generations,  after  he  has 
passed  awa3^ 

Mr.  Martin  was  never  married.  He 
was  accustomed  for  several  years  pre¬ 
ceding  his  death  to  spend  his  winters  in 
the  south,  owing  to  the  precarious  con¬ 
dition  of  his  health.  He  died  suddenly 
at  White  Springs,  in  Florida,  Januarx' 
15,  1890,  his  uncle,  Edward  Martin,  and 
his  most  intimate  and  devoted  friend, 
being  with  him  at  the  time.  He  was 
buried  in  the  famiU"  burying  ground  at 
Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 


In  the  earl3-3'ears  of  Minneapolis  there 
were  no  organized  charities,  because  none 
were  needed  What  poverty  and  suffering 
there  may  have  been,  found  read3^  relief 
in  private  personal  ministries.  The  peo¬ 
ple  thrown  together  in  the  new  town, 
generally  young  and  enterprising,  were 
able  to  care  for  themselves.  Any  case  of 
distress  would  be  known  at  once  and 
neighborly  kindness  would  offer  its  suc¬ 
cor.  With  the  growth  of  the  city,  cases 
of  want  and  suffering  would  multiply 
and  could  not  all  be  reached  by  personal 
and  individual  service.  During  the  last 
twenty  years  the  charity  of  kind  and 
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generous  hearts  has  organized  itself,  and 
now  is  prepared  to  do,  and  is  doing  its 
noble  work  on  a  large  seale,  in  manifold 
and  wise  ways,  and  with  an  equipment 
and  efficiency  not  surpassed  in  any  of 
our  American  cities.  The  work  of  women 
in  fordwarding  and  sustaining  institu¬ 
tions  of  benevolence,  as  shown  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  record,  is  specially  notewortlw, 
and  deserves  the  high  honor  it  will  surely 
receive  wherever  known. 

Young  Men’s  Christian  Association. 
— Organized  June  27,  1866.  Incorpo¬ 
rated  June  11,  1877.  President,  G.  R. 
Lyman;  general  secretaiw,  John  H. 
Elliott. 

The  purpose  of  the  Association  is  to 
develop  the  Christian  character  and  use¬ 
fulness  of  its  members,  and  to  promote 
the  spiritual,  moral,  mental  and  physical 
well  being  of  3"oung  men.  It  aids  j^oung 
men  who  come  to  the  citr"-  in  finding  a 
suitable  boarding  place,  and  also  in 
obtaining  emplormient.  It  offers  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  pliA^sical  training  in  its  gym¬ 
nasium, entertainment  and  social  advant¬ 
ages  in  lectures  and  receptions,  and  men¬ 
tal  culture  in eveningeducational classes, 
and  in  its  library  and  reading  room. 
Good  fellowship  is  assured  throughout. 
It  is  thoroughh'  unsectarian,  but  an 
active  auxiliarj’  to  the  churches,  having 
for  its  chief  aim  to  secure  the  beginning 
and  growth  of  true  Christian  character 
and  life,  and  making  all  its  methods  and 
activities  tributary  to  this. 

Its  running  expenses  of  more  than  $600 
a  month  aremetmainly  by  contributions 
from  the  business  men  of  the  citrq  who 
appreciate  the  society  and  its  work. 
Alembers  of  the  Association  pay  an 
annual  fee  of  $2.00. 

At  the  close  of  the  A-ear  1888  the  num¬ 
ber  of  members  was  1,200. 

For  man\"  years  the  Association  had 
no  permanent  quarters.  At  present — 
1889 —  it  has  central  rooms  in  the  Srmdi- 


cate  block.  Nos.  519-521  Nicollet  avenue. 
But  it  needs  larger  accommodations  and 
Yer\'  much  better  facilities  for  its  work. 
It  has  therefore  commenced  the  erection 
of  a  large  and  handsome  building  at  the 
corner  of  Tenth  street  and  Mary  Place. 
When  completed  according  to  the  plans, 
the  building  will  be  an  ornament  to  the 
cit\',  and  will  be  admirably  suited  in  ever}" 
wa^-^  to  the  varied  needs  and  enterprises 
of  the  Association.  It  will  probably  be 
ready  for  use  in  January,  1892.  The 
estimated  cost  is  $130,000.  Of  this  sum 
$95,000  have  already"  been  pledged;  Mr. 
H.  O.  Hamlin,  an  ex -president  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  gives  $10,000,  the  largest  single 
srdiscription.  Among  the  contributors 
are  manr-  prominent  business  and  pro¬ 
fessional  men,  who  give  this  practical 
proof  of  their  confidence  in  the  society, 
their  estimate  of  its  usefulness,  and  their 
desire  to  help  it  on  to  larger  success. 

There  is  a  Twenty-sixth  street  branch, 
a  junior  department,  and  a  ladies’  aux- 
iliar3G  The  I'ailroad  department  has 
rooms  at  21  Second  street  south ;  was 
organized  in  1885,  and  has  grown  to 
great  importance.  It  is  supported  largeh' 
b3'  appropriations  from  the  railroads, 
and  its  members  are  employees  of  the 
roads  centering  in  Minneapolis.  The 
Association  is  doing  the  cit3’-  excellent 
service,  and  promises  much  for  the 
future. 

Woman’s  Christian  Association. 
President,  Mrs.  G.  H.  Miller;  secretaiw, 
Mrs.  L.  S.  Lansing.  The  first  or  one  of 
the  first  organized  charities  of  the  cit3', 
founded  in  1866  as  the  Ladies’  Aid  Soci- 
et3q  taking  its  jiresent  name  w  ith  en¬ 
larged  xfians  in  1868.  Its  siiecial objects 
are  thus  stated  in  the  constitution;  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  temporal  and  sxfiritual  wants 
of  the  poor;  to  assist  them  in  procuring 
emplo3unent;  to  provide  homes  for  the 
homeless  and  befriend  the  friendless;  to 
clothe  and  gather  into  Sabbath  schools 
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the  children  of  the  destitute,  and  to  dis¬ 
tribute  Bibles,  tracts  and  religious  news¬ 
papers  whei'ever  needed.  An  important 
object  shall  be  to  establish  a  Woman’s 
Home,  in  which  the  working  woman  and 
the  stranger  may  find  the  protection, 
S3unpathy  and  comfort  of  a  Christian 
famil_v  at  moderate  cost.  Also  to  estab¬ 
lish  and  maintain  homesfor  aged  women 
and  aged  ministers  and  their  wives. 

The  Woman’s  Boarding  Home  was 
opened  in  Ma\',  1874.  A  new  building 
was  erected  and  the  Home  reopened  Sept. 
1,1878.  It  will  accommodate 70 board¬ 
ers;  is  located  at  No.  409  Sixth  street 
south.  A  branch  home  was  opened  in 
1886  and  provides  a  comfortable  board¬ 
ing  place  at  ver}'-  low  charges,  also  fur¬ 
nishes  transient  lodging  and  meals  which 
are  given  gratuitoush^  to  women  with¬ 
out  mone^"  and  work,  at  No.  817  Nicollet 
avenue. 

Judge  E.  S.  Jones  has  given  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  80  acres  of  land  on  Cedar  lake, 
with  a  large  house  and  doidile  cottages 
upon  it,  valued  at  $100,000,  for  a  home 
for  old  ladies  and  aged  and  retired  min¬ 
isters  and  their  wives.  B3'  the  bequest 
of  Mrs.  William  jM.  Harrison  the  Associ¬ 
ation  has  1‘eceived  $35,000;  $30,000  for 
the  old  ladies’  home  and  $5,000  for  en¬ 
larging  the  Woman’s  Boarding  Home. 
The  Jones-Harrison  Home  for  aged  wo¬ 
men  was  opened  June,  1888. 

The  Association  partH  supports  a 
matron  in  chai'ge  of  female  prisoners  in 
the  cit3'  lock-up. 

The  relief  work  is  in  charge  of  a  visi¬ 
tor,  Mrs.  P.  H.  McMillan.  This  workis 
personal  and  is  a  principal  aim  of  the 
organization.  The  Association  has  126 
directors,  re])resenting  30  churches  of 
seven  denominations. 

St.  Barnabas  Hospitat. — St.  Barna¬ 
bas  hospital  is  one  of  the  oldest  charita¬ 
ble  institutions  in  the  cit3'.  It  was  orig¬ 
inally  founded  bv  the  Rev.  D.B.  Knicker- 


backer,  rector  of  the  church  of  Gethsem- 
ane,  March  1, 1871,  when  the  first  patient 
was  received  in  a  private  buildinglocated 
on  the  corner  of  Washington  avenue 
north  and  AIarc3'  street.  Later,  two 
valuable  lots  and  a  frame  building  were 
secured  at  its  present  site,  corner  of  Sixth 
street  and  Ninth  avenue  south.  April 
14,  1874,  the  biiilding  was  dedicated  by 
the  name  of  Cottage  Hospital.  The  orig¬ 
inal  brick  addition  was  donated  by  the 
Hon.  H.  T.  Welles  in  1882,  and  known 
as  the  Welles  Pavilion.  In  the  same 
year  the  name  was  changed  to  St.  Bar¬ 
nabas  Hospital  by  vote  of  the  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Gethsemane,  which  had  taken 
an  active  interest  in  its  charitable  work. 
In  September,  1883,  the  institution  was 
dul3'  incorporated  with  a  board  of  twelve 
trustees.  It  is  conducted  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  and  control  of  the  Protestant  Epis¬ 
copal  church,  but  patients  are  received 
irrespective  of  nationalit3'  or  religious 
belief.  In  1886,  another  brick  addition 
was  built,  with  amphitheatre  for  per¬ 
formance  of  surgical  operations,  the 
whole  with  equipments  costing $10,000, 
which  is  all  paid  for.  The  present  capac- 
it3'  of  the  hospital  is  about  seventy-five 
patients.  At  present  the  hospital  has 
no  endowment,  and  jDatients,  able  to 
pa3q  are  charged  a  reasonable  amount 
for  rooms  and  care.  By  the  aid,  chiefl3' 
of  the  Episcopal  churches,  a  considerable 
amount  of  charitable  work  is  done.  An 
able  staff  of  phvsicians  and  surgeons  is 
connected  with  the  institution,  who  ren¬ 
der  their  services  gratuitous^.  The  pres- 
sent  officers  are:  John  I.  Black,  presi¬ 
dent;  Lero3'  Robertson,  secretaiw  and 
treasurer. 

The  Sisterhood  oe  Bethany.  Pres¬ 
ident,  Mrs.  C.  ().  Van  Cleve;  secretar3’, 
Mrs.  Harriet  G.  Walker. 

This  soeiet3’  was  first  organized  in 
Ma3',  1875,  as  a  liraneh  of  the  Minnesota 
Magdalene  Soeiet3',  located  in  St.  Paid. 
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For  its  greater  effieieney  it  became  inde¬ 
pendent  in  July,  1876,  and  adopted  its 
present  name.  It  became  a  corporate 
body  March  1st,  1879. 

The  society  has  for  its  object  “the  pro¬ 
motion  of  moral  purity,  by  offering  a 
home  to  erring  women,  who  manifest  a 
desire  to  return  to  the  path  of  virtue, 
and  bj^'  procuring  emplo3unent  for  their 
future  support.”  Article  third  of  the 
constitution  provides  that  any  women 
of  pure  moral  character  ma\^  become  a 
member  of  this  society  b^"  subscribing  to 
the  constitution,  and  the  payment  of 
one  dollar  annuallj^  for  its  support.  Each 
donor  of  twenty-five  dollars  at  any  one 
time,  or  in  part  payments  during  the  year 
may  became  a  life  member. 

As  a  refuge  for  such  as  are  willing  to 
lear^e  their  life  of  sin,  a  house  was  rented 
in  1876  and  Bethany  Home  was  opened. 
The  need  of  more  room  occasioned  sev¬ 
eral  successive  removals,  until  in  October, 
1886,  the  Association  took  possession  of 
the  present  home,  the  gift  of  Air.  and 
.VI rs.  H.  F.  Brown,  of  Alinneapolis,  lo¬ 
cated  on  Biwant  avenue  between  Thirty- 
seventh  and  Thirth -eighth  streets  south¬ 
west,  and  well  fitted  and  furnished  for 
its  uses. 

The  secretaiw  says  in  her  report  for 
the  two  years  ending  Oct.  1st,  1888:  “It 
is  not  a  small  matter  that  in  these  two 
3'ears  we  have  given  shelter  and  care  to 
163  homeless,  destitute,  outcast  women; 
outcast  in  the  sense  of  having  neither 
home,  shelter,  or  means  to  procure  the 
same,  and  174  children.  Some  of  these 
children  are  brought  under  our  care  by 
stress  of  circumstances;  illness  or  death 
of  mother,  throwing  them  upon  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Poor,  the\"  are  sent  to 
us  for  care  and  to  be  provided  with  suit¬ 
able  homes.  Many  more  are  waifs,  de¬ 
serted  and  cast  out  b\"  the  unnatural  in¬ 
humanity  ofparents  or  relatives.  Though 
no  part  of  our  original  plan,  our  work 


for  the  children  is  no  small  benefit.  If 
all  that  we  did  ended  here  it  would  repay 
the  community  to  support  the  Bethany 
Home  and  Christians  to  work  with  it. 
Whatever  the  antecedents  of  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  nameless  babies  they  are  here  and 
have  a  right  to  stay;  a  right  too  to  the 
best  chance  that  can  be  given  them.” 

Total  number  in  the  Home  during 
1887  and  1888,  202.  Twenty-one  child¬ 
ren  in  these  two  years  were  placed  in 
Christian  homes. 

The  average  number  of  adults  at  the 
home  is  60,  and  that  of  the  babes  is  the 
same,  making  a  total  average  of  120  in¬ 
mates. 

More  room  is  needed,  and  a  two  story 
addition  to  the  main  bviilding  is  now 
(1891)  in  process  of  erection,  at  a  cost 
of  about  $2,000.” 


Harriet  Granger  Walker.  Airs. 
Walker  is  a  native  of  Berea,  Cur^ahago 
County,  Ohio.  Her  father  was  Hon. 
Fletcher  Hulet,  a  prosperous  business 
man,  and  proprietor  of  a  quarry  of  the 
famous  sand  stone,  and  manufacturer  of 
the  grind  stones  known  throughout  the 
country.  Her  mother  was  a  Granger. 
Both  parents  came  to  Ohio  from  Berk- 
shirecounty,  Massachusetts.  Herpater- 
nal  grandfather  was  a  soldier  in  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  war,  and  was  at  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill.  Miss  Hulet  entered  the 
Baldwin  University  at  Berea,  and  pur¬ 
sued  the  classical  course  until  the  close 
of  the  junior  3^ear.  She  gave  special  at¬ 
tention  to  vocal  and  instrumental  music, 
and  after  leaving  the  university  taught 
music  for  two  years.  Among  the  stu¬ 
dents  at  the  university  was  Thomas  B. 
Walker,  who  jirocured  means  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  studies  by  teaching,  and  was 
employed  by  Mr.  Hulet  to  travel  in  the 
interest  of  his  business.  An  engagement 
of  marriage  was  made  between  the  two, 
and  in  1863  Mr.  Walker,  having  decided 
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to  make  a  home  in  Minneapolis,  returned 
to  Berea,  and  on  the  19th  of  December 
of  that  year,  they  were  married  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Wheeler,  their  fonuer  college  pres¬ 
ident,  and  brother-in-law  of  Miss  Hulet. 

All  the  married  life  of  Mrs.  Walker 
has  been  passed  in  Minneapolis.  Their 
first  home-making  here  was  full  of  trial, 
self-denial  and  hard  labor  for  both,  for 
Mr.  Walker’s  business  for  many  years 
kept  him  for  months  together  in  ever\^ 
year  away  from  his  family  and  home. 
This  added  much  to  the  labors,  cares  and 
I'esponsibilities  of  the  young  wife.  But 
they  were  united  in  their  determination 
to  possess  a  home,  and  to  perform  with¬ 
out  shrinking  the  ditties  of  life,  whether 
light  or  heavt".  It  is  needless  to  add 
that  theenergi'of  the  husband,  seconded 
by  the  love  and  fidelity  of  the  wife, 
brought  the  desired  boon.  The  begin¬ 
nings  were  humble  as  restricted  means 
required.  As  prosperti"  increased  thei^ 
surrounded  themselves  with  more  of  the 
elegancies  of  life,  and  indidged  a  taste, 
shared  by  both,  in  books  and  art.  P'or 
many  years  the  elegant  home  on  Henne¬ 
pin  avenue  has  been  a  retreat  for  the 
busy  man,  a  nursery  for  the  growing 
children,  and  the  center  of  a  refined  and 
generous  hospitalitiv 

Eight  children  have  filled  the  home 
with  the  life  and  joy  that  only  children 
can  bring.  The  eldest,  Gilbert,  has  been 
for  some  years  associated  with  his  father 
in  business,  and  has  been  manager  of  the 
extensive  mills  and  lumber  business  of 
the  Red  River  Lumber  Compan^^  The 
second  son,  Leon,  when  but  18,  just  as 
he  had  joined  his  elder  brother  in  busi¬ 
ness,  was  stricken  with  brain  fever,  and 
death  in  one  short  week  bereft  the  family 
of  one  tenderly  loved,  and  whose  cher¬ 
ished  memory  will  live  in  the  hearts  of 
the  home  circle.  Two  daughters  and 
four  sons  remain  at  home. 

The  home  training  of  the  children  has 


aimed  to  develop  sound  bodies  as  well 
as  alert  minds.  Freedom  from  all  but 
wholesome  restraint  has  brought  out 
the  individuality,  and  discovered  the 
bent  and  taste  of  the  child,  while  the 
learning  imparted  in  the  school,  and  the 
devotion  taught  in  the  church,  have  en¬ 
riched  the  intellect  and  touched  the  heart. 
Both  Air.  and  Airs.  Walker  are  advocates 
of  what  may  be  termed  natural  as 
against  repressive  education.  The  pub¬ 
lic  prints  have  contained  papers  of  great 
interest  and  value  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Walker,  emphasizing  this  phase  of  edu¬ 
cation.  No  subject,  it  must  be  confessed, 
is  of  greater  importance  in  our  educa¬ 
tional  methods. 

While  Mrs.  Walker  has  had  morecare 
of  children  of  her  own  household  than 
the  average  among  women,  she  has  been 
throughout  her  whole  life  an  active  par¬ 
ticipant  in  the  work  of  the  church,  as 
well  as  in  labor  among  the  poor  and  suf¬ 
fering  members  of  the  community.  Con¬ 
nected  for  many  years  with  Centenaiw 
M.  E.  Church,  and  later  with  Hennepin 
Avenue  Church  of  the  same  denomina¬ 
tion,  she  has  been  among  the  most  ac¬ 
tive  and  indefatigable  members  of  the 
churcli,  in  bringing  people  within  its  sanc¬ 
tifying  influence,  and  incariwing  its  char¬ 
ities  to  the  needy.  Gifted  in  mind  and 
consecrated  in  heart,  she  is  a  leader 
among  women. 

During  latter  years  she  has  assumed 
a  more  public  position.  For  the  last  16 
years  she  has  been  secretary  of  Bethany 
Home.  The  establishment  and  main- 
tainance  of  that  charity  was  her  work 
in  connection  with  tlu'ec  or  four  other 
ladies,  all  mothers.  It  seeks  to  relieve 
and  reform  women  whom  most  other 
charities  abandon.  At  first  in  rented 
buildings,  a  Home  was  established,  and 
such  women,  and  children  as  their 
straightened  means  would  care  for,  were 
gathered  and  ministered  unto  with  the 
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devotion  of  Magdalene.  It  Avas  not  a 
work  appealing  to  the  SAonpatliies  of  the 
commnnitv.  Under  reproach  and  some¬ 
times  opprobrium,  the  devoted  ladies  lab¬ 
ored  on,  conscious  of  a  consecrated  pur¬ 
pose,  and  receiving  the  benedictions  of 
the  frail  and  despairing  subjects  of  their 
ministr3^  Little  bj"  little  their  work 
gained  in  public  appreciation.  It  was 
recognized  Iw  the  city  avithorities,  and 
received  appropriations  from  the  public 
funds,  or  compensation  for  caring  for 
the  cit^^’s  poor.  At  last  the  heart  of  a 
generous  citizen  was  touched  bA'  the  quiet 
but  efficient  AA^ork  of  these  protestant 
Sisters  of  Mercy,  and  funds  AA^ere  contrib¬ 
uted  to  purchase  a  lot  and  build  a  com¬ 
fortable  house.  Bethany  Home  is  noAv 
AA’ell  established,  and  among  the  most 
beneficent,  if  not  popular,  of  the  citA^’s 
charities. 

For  nine  A'ears  Airs.  Walker  has  been 
president  of  the  NorthAvestern  Hospital 
Association.  This  institution  is  designed 
for  the  care  of  Avomen  and  children.  It 
too,  has  been  so  abH  managed,  that  it 
has  a  most  coiiA-enient  and  commanding 
home  of  its  oaaui  on  Eighth  aA'enue. 

Mrs.  Walker  AA^as naturall3"  led  by  her 
S3nnpathetic  nature  to  engage  in  AA’ork 
for  the  reformation  of  the  intemperate, 
and  allied  herself  with  the  Women’s 
Christian  Temperance  Union.  When  that 
association  assumed  a  partisan  political 
position  Airs.  Walker,  though  outA^oted 
AAms  not  con\dnced,  and  true  to  her  own 
conAuctions  of  duty,  associated  AA’ith 
those  AA^omen  AAdio  organized  a  non-par¬ 
tisan  association.  She  AAms  recognized 
as  a  leader,  and  for  the  last  tAA^o  3'ears 
has  been  the  single  Auce  president  of  the 
National  organization,  and  president  of 
that  of  the  State  of  Alinnesota.  These 
dvities  necessarih"  throAA^  upon  her  great 
labor  and  responsibilit3'.  She  is  required 
to  attend  tlie  annual  meetings  of  the  so¬ 
cieties,  and  to  dcA'ote  much  thought  and 


time  to  the  jdI aiming  and  direction  of  the 
great  AA^ork  in  hand.  With  an  attractive 
home,  AAUth  AA'ealth  to  command  anylux- 
ui'y  or  indulgence,  Avith  a  high  social 
position,  she  forsakes  the  avocations  of 
the  mei'eh"  elegant  AA-oman,  and  dcA^otes 
herself  AA’ith  carthusion  fidelity  to  the 
service  of  the  poor,  despised  and  need3'. 


Northwestern  Hospital  for  Women 
AND  Children,  No.  2627  Chicago  ave¬ 
nue. — President,  Airs.  H.  G.  Walker; 
secretaiAq  Airs.  Prof.  Bradle3" ;  superin¬ 
tendent,  Dr.  Cora  B.  Roberts.  This  Asso¬ 
ciation  AA'as  organized  in  November, 1882, 
by  a  fcAV  earnest  AA^omen,  Avho  Avere  sure 
Alinneapolis  needed  a  separate  hospital 
for  AA’omen  and  children,  and  that  Avomen 
should  supply  the  need,  and  that  the3'- 
AA’Cre  the  A^ery  AA’omen.  The  beginnings 
AA’ere  small,  but  courage  and  faith  made 
the  enterprise  an  earh'  success.  The 
Association  wms  incorporated  under  the 
laAVS  of  Alinnesota,  Ma3'  3,  1883. 

In  the  articles  of  incorporation  its  pur¬ 
pose  is  defined  as  folloAA's  : 

To  proA'ide  for  AA’omen  and  children 
medical  and  surgical  aid  b3"  regularh' 
qualified  AA'omen  ph3'sicians.  To  train 
nurses  to  care  for  the  sick.  To  train 
3mung  AA’omen  for  domestic  serA'ice. 

The  by-laAvs  provide  that  an3^  lad3' 
pa3dng  not  less  than  one  dollar  annuall3^ 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  A^ote  at  the  annual 
meeting.  Gentlemen  pa3dng  five  dollars 
annually  shall  be  considered  honorary 
members  of  the  Association.  Subscribers 
paAong  fift3'  dollars  at  one  time  can 
become  life  members.  Subscribers  pa3'- 
ing  $250  annualh^  are  entitled  to  a  free 
bed,  AALich  shall  be  knoAAOi  by  their  name 
as  long  as  the3"  support  it.  B3'  the  pa3'- 
ment  of  $5,000  a  free  bed  ma3'  be  pei'- 
manently  endoAA’ed. 

A  training  school  for  nurses  has  been 
organized  as  an  important  element  in  the 
AA^ork  of  the  hospital,  and  has  steadih' 
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grown  with  the  growth  of  the  institu¬ 
tion.  In  no  part  of  the  work,  says  the 
president,  in  her  declicatoiw  address,  is 
the  community  more  interested  than  in 
the  prosperity  and  success  of  this  school 
for  nurses. 

A  Young  Ladies’  Auxiliary  has  also 
been  formed. 

The  building,  erected  b3"  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  was  dedicated  in  1887,  four  and  a 
half  3"ears  from  the  date  of  the  first  pre¬ 
liminary  meeting,  Mrs.  William  M.  Har¬ 
rison’s  becpiest  of  $20,000 pa^dng  apart 
of  its  cost.  This  is  one  of  the  three 
buildings  called  for  b\"  the  complete 
scheme.  The  ground  was  given  b^"  Mrs. 
M.  L.  Stewart. 

There  are  departments  for  medical 
treatment  in  gymaecolog\',  surgery-  and 
obstetrics,  also  an  e\^e  department  and 
an  ear  department. 

Patients  admitted  are  women  and 
children  with  any  disease  not  incurable 
or  contagious,  and  married  women  for 
confinement.  Patients  able  to  pay  are 
charged  a  reasonable  scale  of  prices,  pro¬ 
portionate  with  the  privileges  desired. 

The  Hebrew  Relief  Society  is  under 
the  management  of  ladies.  It  was  organ¬ 
ized  about  1882  for  the  relief  of  the  poor. 
Members  pay  an  annual  fee  of  $6.  Mrs. 
Harpman  is  president;  Mrs.  L.  J.  Mich¬ 
aels,  secretaiw. 

The  Sisters  of  Peace  is  a  Hebrew 
charitable  association,  managed  b^' 
ladies,  for  the  relief  of  the  sick.  Mem¬ 
bers  are  elected  bt'  ballot  on  application 
and  the  patunent  of  an  initiation  fee  of 
$3.  They  also  pa\^  cin  annual  subscrip¬ 
tion  of  $3.  President,  Mrs.  Weitzner; 
Mrs.  Gumbincr,  secretaiw;  Mrs.  John 
Gruenberg,  treasurer. 

Sir  AIoses  Montefiore  Relief  As¬ 
sociation.  This  association  was  founded 
October  26,  1884,  in  commemoration  of 
the  one  hundredth  anniversar3'  of  the 
birthday  of  the  noble  ]ihilanthropist 


whose  honored  name  it  bears.  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  society  is  to  give  relief  to 
worthy  and  needy  Israelites.  AinHsrael- 
ite  mav  become  a  member  bv  enrollins: 
his  name  and  contributing  at  least  fifty 
cents  per  month.  There  are  now  ( 1889) 
67  members,  whose  pa3nnents  amount 
to  $37.00  per  month.  The  officers  re¬ 
ceive  no  pa3L  and  the  whole  income  is 
expended  incharit3\  Thesecretar3’ sa3's; 
“We  have,  as  we  believe,  effectualh^ 
stopped  street  begging  among  our  peo¬ 
ple,  and  by  timeh"  assistance  have  en¬ 
abled  man3"  to  become  self-sustaining.’’ 
The  societ3"  has  had  the  same  president 
and  secretar3"  from  the  beginning,  viz; 
President,  Max  Segelbaum ;  secretaiw, 
Nathan  Schack  ;  treasurer,  R.  Rees.  The 
trustees  are  Sander  Segelbaum,  Max  W. 
Frank,  E.  Bernstein,  David  Weiskopf, 
Leo  Bliimenkranz. 

Woman’s  Industrial  Exchange. — 
Established  Oct.  1,  1883;  incorporated 
Oct.  1,  1886.  Its  general  purpose  is  to 
aid  women  by  helping  them  to  help 
themselves,  and  to  further  this  design,  it 
maintains  a  depot  for  the  reception  and 
sale  of  woman’s  work,  at  25  Fourth 
street  south,  where  lunch  is  served  dail3", 
Sunda3"s  excepted .  It  has  an  upper  room 
devoted  to  the  comfort  of  the  business 
women  of  Minneapolis,  witheas3"  ehairs, 
lounges,  a  piano,  facilities  for  writing, 
and  a  library  of  interesting  books.  The 
morning  papers  and  fresh  magazines  are 
alwa3'S  found  on  its  center  table,  and  a 
heart3'  welcome  awaits  an3' tired  woman 
who  ma3"  come  for  an  hour’s  rest  and 
quiet. 

Members  pa3"  an  annual  fee  of  $1.00. 
A  pa3'ment  of  $24.00  additional  makes 
a  life  member.  Five  dollars  paid  an- 
niiallv  makes  an  honoraiw  member.  The 
Exchange  needs  an  invested  fund  and  a 
home  of  its  own.  It  is  a  wise  and  wor- 
thv  charit3',  rightW  claiming  a  large 
membershi])  and  large  ])atronagc. 
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Total  amount  paid  depositors  for  the 
year  ending  Sept.  30,  1888,  $16,292.68. 

Total  for  the  first  five  years,  $60,' 
912.00. 

The  Associated  Charities.  Organ¬ 
ized  December  16th,  1884.  Reorganized 
December  14,  1885.  Incorporated  Feb¬ 
ruary  20th,  1889.  Ofiicers  in  1891: 
President,  Geo.  A.  Brackett;  secretar\% 
Geo.  D.  Holt;  treasurer,  Anthony  Kelly. 
The  central  office  is  in  the  Rochester 
block,  21  Fourth  street  south,  rooms 
111  to  114.  Article  two  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion  states  the  general  purposes  of  this 
corporation  as  follows  :  1.  To  promote 

co-operation  among  all  the  charitable 
agencies  of  the  city.  2.  To  learn  what 
persons  need  aid.  3.  To  engage  societies 
and  individuals  to  take  care  of  them. 
4.  To  prevent  fraud  and  the  giving  of  in¬ 
judicious  aid.  5.  To  reclaim  from  pau¬ 
perism  by  encouraging  thrift,  self  de¬ 
pendence,  industry  and  better  modes 
of  life,  through  friendly  sympath3''  and 
advice,  as  far  as  possible  securing  em¬ 
ployment  for  the  poor.  6.  To  form  a 
bureau  of  information  for  the  benefit  of 
any  society  or  individual  that  may  need 
its  services. 

The  Association  according  to  article 
three,  shall  consist  of  all  the  charitable 
organizations  of  the  city  that  wish  to 
co-operate,  and  each  organization  shall 
elect  annually  one  of  its  members  as  its 
official  representative.  These  represen¬ 
tatives  constitute  the  Central  Council  of 
the  Association. 

The  following  named  officials  shall  be 
ex-officio  members  of  the  Central  Coun¬ 
cil,  viz:  The  mayor  of  the  city,  the  su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  poor,  the  chief  of 
police,  the  city  physician,  and  the  pas¬ 
tors  of  the  city  churches.  The  council 
may  elect  additional  members  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  one-fourth  of  the  number  of  rep¬ 
resentatives.  The  association  is  guided 
in  its  action  by  the  following  principles : 


1.  That  there  shall  be  no  exclusion  from 
relief  on  account  of  creed,  politics,  or  na¬ 
tionality.  2.  That  there  shall  be  no  at¬ 
tempt  at  proselytism.  3.  That  there 
shall  be  no  interference  with  existing  be¬ 
nevolent  or  charitable  societies.  4.  That 
no  relief  be  given  by  this  organization 
excejot  in  very  urgent  cases  of  immediate 
necessity,  and  pending  investigation.  5. 
That  the  control  of  the  organization 
shall  never  be  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy. 

There  is  a  bureau  of  information,  in¬ 
vestigation  and  report  maintained  at 
the  central  office.  To  this  office  all  to 
whom  applications  for  aid  are  made  are 
requested  to  send  the  applicants.  An 
employment  bureau  is  also  established 
for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  to  all  men 
and  women  applying,  employment  in  the 
way  of  odd  jobs,  free  of  charge  to  the 
applicant.  These  jobs  often  lead  to  reg¬ 
ular  employment. 

At  the  central  office  a  full  record  is 
kept,  as  far  as  is  practicable,  of  all  the 
families  and  persons  in  the  city  who  need 
help  of  any  kind,  bj^  means  of  which 
charitable  people  may  find  worthy  recip¬ 
ients  for  their  contributions,  and  may 
also  furnish  work  for  those  who  are  will¬ 
ing  to  work. 

There  is  an  emergency  fund  which 
depends  wholly  upon  the  voluntary  con¬ 
tributions  made  expressly  for  it,  and  is 
used  for  immediate  relief  of  present  dis¬ 
tress,  wKere  such  relief  is  necessary  prior 
to  furnishing  employment. 

A  system  of  friendly  visitation  is  in 
operation,  by  which  volunteer  visitors 
render  personal  service  without  reference 
to  the  association  for  which  they  act. 
In  the  three  district  conferences  alread\' 
organized  there  are  fift\"  such  visitors, 
and  more  are  needed. 

The  nickel  provident  system  encour¬ 
ages  the  saving  of  small  sums  by  the 
poor  who  obtain  work  from  the  office. 

The  Home  for  Children  and  Aged 
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Women,  Stevens  avenue  and  Thirty-sec¬ 
ond  street  east. — President,  Mrs.  John 
S.  Pillshury;  secretary,  Mrs.  W.  M. 
Tennej'.  As  originally  incorporated  Nov- 
vemher,  1881,  this  was  The  Children’s 
Home  Society  of  Minneapolis,  and  had 
its  humble  beginning  in  the  purpose  of  a 
few  benevolent  women  to  provide  a  re¬ 
treat  for  neglected  children.  The  plan 
was  enlarged  and  thenewname  adopted 
June  23,  1885. 

The  Home  proposes  to  care  for  and 
protect  women  who,  from  old  age  and 
other  infirmities,  are  in  need  or  depend¬ 
ent,  and  to  rescue  from  evil  and  misery 
such  children  as  are  deprived  of  their 
natural  protectors.  Its  plan  of  opera¬ 
tion  is  to  provide  and  maintain  a  home 
or  asylum  for  such  children,  and  to  bind 
out  or  place  them  where  they  may  re¬ 
ceive  the  cai'c  and  protection  of  which 
they  have  been  deprived. 

The  terms  of  membership  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Any  woman  may  become  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  corporation  by  std)scribing  her 
name  on  the  books  of  the  corporation, 
and  by  paying  an  ad  mission  fee  of  $1.00. 

Any  person  may  become  a  life  mem¬ 
ber  b^'  subscribing  as  above  and  paying 
an  admission  fee  of  $25.00. 

An^"  person  may  become  an  honorary 
member  by  the  annual  payment  of  $5.00. 

Article  IX  of  the  By-Laws,  reads  as 
follows:  “No  denominational  prefer¬ 
ence  or  sectarian  relations  shall  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  govern  any  of  the  acts  or  oper¬ 
ations  of  this  society,  either  in  elections 
or  benefactions.” 

For  the  year  ending  Oct.  1,  1888,  the 
number  of  children  cared  for  was  103. 
Since  the  reorganization  of  the  Home  up 
to  this  date,  it  has  sheltered  twelve  old 
ladies. 

A  building  suitable  for  the  work  of 
the  society  was  completed  in  1880,  on 
the  corner  of  Stevens  avenue  and  Thirt\'- 
second  street,  Mr.  Harvey  W.  Brown 


giving  $10,500  towards  its  cost.  The 
needs  of  the  Home  are  met  1)3"  member¬ 
ship  fees  and  by  contributions  from 
churches  of  every  denomination,  and  b\" 
the  gifts  of  individuals  in  mone3'  and  sup¬ 
plies  of  furniture,  clothing,  fuel,  provis- 
sions  for  the  table,  etc.  A  reception  is 
given  each  year  from  which  a  handsome 
sum  is  commonly  added  to  the  resources 
of  the  society. 

The  Washburn  Memorial  Orphan 
Asylum  was  opened  in  1886,  and  dedi¬ 
cated  in  June,  1887.  At  the  dedication  a 
report  was  read  by  the  president  of  the 
board  of  trustees,  Hon.  W.  D.  Wash¬ 
burn;  some  paragraphs  of  which  are  here 
given: 

Among  the  many  generous  and  mag¬ 
nificent  bequests  made  1)3"  the  late  Ex- 
Governor  Cadwallader  C.  Washburn,  in 
his  last  will  and  testament,  was  the 
one  of  $375,000  for  the  founding  and  en¬ 
dowment  of  an  orphans’  home  in,  or 
rather  near  the  cit3"  of  Minneapolis.  His 
wishes  and  purposes  with  respect  to  this 
bequest  are  indicated  in  the  following 
words  which  I  quote  from  his  will: 

“It  is  my  intention  during  my  lifetime 
to  found  and  endow  an  orphan  as3"lum 
near  the  cit3'  of  Minneapolis,  in  the  state 
of  Minnesota,  for  the  benefit  of  orphans 
and  half  orphans  having  a  legal  residence 
in  that  state,  and  in  memor3"  of  m3"  be¬ 
loved  mother,  to  be  called  ‘The  Wasli- 
burn  Memorial  As3"lum.’ 

“  But  if  I  shall  fail  to  accomplish  m3" 
intention  dui'ing  my  life  time,  then  I  ap¬ 
point  the  seven  persons  below  named  nu- 
trustees  to  carr3"  m3"  intentions  into  ef¬ 
fect,  namel3":  Dorilus  Morrison,  J.  W. 
Johnson,  Charles  J.  Martin,  m3'  brother, 
William  D.  Washburn;  nn-  sister,  Caro¬ 
line  A.  Holmes;  Airs.  J.  $.  Pillsbur3',  wife 
of  Gov.  Pillsbmw;  and  Mrs.O.  A.  Pra3'.” 

Following  the  suggestions  of  the  will, 
the  trustees  named  were  incorporated 
under  the  General  Laws  of  Minnesota  on 
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October  8th,  1883.  The  first  formal 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  was 
held  July  28,  1884,  when  a  permanent 
organization  was  effected.  The  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  trustees  was  first  directed  to 
the  securing  of  a  suitable  site  in  accord- 
ence  with  the  provisions  of  the  will,whieh 
directed  that  the  site  be  located  outside 
the  corporate  limits  of  Minneapolis,  and 
suggested  that  not  less  than  20  acres  of 
land  be  secured  for  that  purpose.  The 
trustees  unanimously  agreed  upon  the 
site  upon  which  the  building  was  sub¬ 
sequently  erected.  The  building  was 
completed  and  ready  for  occupancj'Nov. 
1st,  1886,  and  the  first  child  admitted 
Nov.  26,  in  the  same  year.  At  the  time 
of  the  dedication  30  or  more  fatherlesss 
and  motherless  children  were  cared  for 
in  the  asylum. 

By  the  terms  of  the  bequest,  “Any 
child  under  fourteen  years  of  age, 
whether  orphan  or  half  orphan,  shall  be 
received  without  any  question  or  dis- 
tinetion  as  to  age,  sex,  raee,  color  or 
religion,  and  shall  be  discharged  at  the 
age  of  fifteen.’’ 

It  has  been  estimated  by  the  trustees, 
and  the  dimensions  of  the  building  were 
based  largely  on  this  estimate,  that  the 
income  arising  from  the  endowment  fund, 
originally  $300,000,  will  provide  accom¬ 
modations  and  maintenance  for  one  hun¬ 
dred  ehildren,  and  it  is  believed  the  time 
is  at  hand  when  this  number  of  orphan 
children  will  be  receiving  all  the  advant¬ 
ages  and  benefits  whieh  an  institution  of 
this  character  can  furnish. 

From  the  dedicatory  address  of  Rev. 
J.  H.  Tuttle,  D.  D.,the  following  extract 
is  given : 

“In  deseribing  this  as3’lum  the  words 
of  the  Psalmist  concerning  Jerusalem  are 
appropriate;  ‘Beautiful  for  situation.’ 
Its  noble  elevation,  its  eommanding  out¬ 
look,  its  handsome  setting  among  the 
trees,  its  grassy  slopes  in  front,  its  ai'tis- 


tically  constructed  walks  and  roads,  and 
its  hill  standing  like  a  guarding  sentinel 
in  the  rear  are  all  harmonious  adjuncts 
of  the  stately  pile  itself.  However  rapid 
the  cit\"’s  outward  march  may  be;  how¬ 
ever  much  it  ma\^  enroach  on  our  now 
vacant  suburbs,  these  grounds  are  large 
enough  to  preserve  their  retiracy  and 
their  solitariness  intact  forever. 

“The  honor  of  securing  these  grounds 
by  purchase,  of  having  them  cleared  and 
prepared  for  the  purpose  now  applied  to 
them,  and  the  still  greater  honor,  the 
signal  honor  of  donating  them  to  the 
as^duni,  and  thus  swelling  the  original 
bequest  to  manythousands  more,  belong 
to  our  well  known  and  honored  citizen, 
the  president  of  this  association,  W.  D. 
Washburn.’’ 

The  site,  a  fine  tract  of  twenty  acres, 
loeated  in  the  town  of  Richfield,  is  now 
wdthin  the  corporate  limits  of  Minne¬ 
apolis,  at  the  corner  of  Nicollet  aventte 
and  Fort3^-ninth  street  south.  In  Octo¬ 
ber,  1891,  the  As3ditm  contained  88  ehil¬ 
dren. 

St.  Mary’s  Hospital  was  opened  in 
1886  under  Roman  Catholic  auspices. 
It  reeeives  patients  of  any  religious  per¬ 
suasion  or  of  none.  It  has  used  w^hat 
is  known  as  the  old  Murphy  mansion 
west  of  Riverside  park,  facing  Sixth 
street.  In  1890  a  new  building  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  other  was  completed,  a  fine  struc¬ 
ture  of  brick,  w^ell  arranged  and  furn¬ 
ished  for  its  uses,  costing $33,000.  Both 
buildings  are  now  used,  and  togethei 
will  accommodate  one  hundred  patients. 
The  management  is  in  eharge  of  ten  sis¬ 
ters.  The  institution  is  nearly  self-sup¬ 
porting,  though  much  charitable  work 
is  done.  One  hundred  dollars  gives  the 
donor  the  privilege  of  sending  to  the  hos¬ 
pital  an3^  person  who  is  a  fit  subject  for 
its  care  and  treatment. 

Maternity  Hospital.  This  institu¬ 
tion  is  located  at  2529  Fourth  avenue 
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south,  in  one  of  the  most  healthful  and 
attraetive  parts  of  the  city  of  Alinne- 
apolis.  The  building  is  of  brick,  and 
contains  20  sunny,  home-like  rooms.  It 
was  just  finished  when  seeured  for  hos¬ 
pital  uses.  Maternity  Hospital  was 
opened  Nov.  30,  1886.  The  next  Juh-  it 
was  incorporated  with  a  full  board  of 
directors,  Mrs.  Josephine  C.  Leonard  be¬ 
ing  president;  Mrs.  Marv  Hendei'son, 
vice  president;  Mrs.  Ella  M.  S.  Marble, 
secretary;  Mrs.  Edith  J.  Kelley,  treas¬ 
urer,  and  Mrs.  Laux'a  Beach,  auditor. 
The  directors  were  as  follows;  Drs. 
Martha  G.  Ripley  and  Carrie  Wilber, 
Mines.  Priscilla  M.  Niles,  M.  Falk  Gjert- 
sen,  George  H.  Trabert,  Mar3^  Leaeh, 
Drs.  MarA'  E.  Emer\"  and  Bessie  P. 
Haines,  of  St.  Paul,  Mmes.  J.  M.  Ho- 
bron,  Elvira  N.  Lawrence,  Rebecca  S. 
Smith,  Maria  H.  Wells,  Margaret  M. 
Cochrane,  Martha  A.  Dorsett,  Jane  A. 
Wilder,  Maria  B.  Leonard,  Emma  L. 
Drennan  and  Carrie  B.  Russell. 

Seetion  1  of  the  articles  of  ineorpora- 
tion  states  that  “The  name  of  this  cor¬ 
poration  shall  be  Maternity  Hospital. 
Its  place  of  location  shall  be  Minneapolis, 
Hennepin  count\^  State  of  Minnesota. 
Its  object  shall  be  to  provide  a  lying-in 
hospital  for  the  confinement  of  married 
women  who  are  without  means  or  suita¬ 
ble  abode  and  care  at  the  time  of  ehild- 
birth  ;  it  may  also  admit  girls  who  have 
previoush"  borne  a  good  charaeter,  but 
who,  often  under  promise  of  marriage, 
have  been  led  astra\',  and  also  care  for 
destitute  children  born  in  the  institution. 
This  eorporation  shall  have  power  to 
purchase  and  hold  real  estate  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  said  hospital,  and  to  sell, convey' 
or  excliange  the  same  or  an\’  portion 
thereof,  and  may  also  loan  on  real  es¬ 
tate  securit\'  the  surplus  funds  of  said 
hospital,  or  purchase  municipal,  state  or 
United  States  bonds  with  such  surplus 
funds  for  the  purpose  of  providing  an 


inci'ease  for  said  hospital.”  Article  3, 
section  2,  provides  that  the  general  man¬ 
agement  of  the  hospital  shall  be  under 
the  care  of  competent  homoeopathic 
women  ph\'sicians  who  are  members  of 
the  board  of  directors.  Article  3,  sec¬ 
tion  3,  proAudes  that  “  An\'  pliA'sician  of 
good  standing  in  anA'  school  may  put 
suitable  cases  in  the  hospital  and  attend 
them,  svdjject  onh'  to  its  general  rules.” 

Maternity  Hospital  was  the  offspring 
of  necessitA'.  Late  in  the  autumn  of 
1886,  Dr.  Riplej",  impressed  by  the  eon- 
stant  demands  on  her  as  a  practicing 
phA'sician  for  an  institution  of  this  kind, 
but  A\dth  no  idea  that  thcA' could  be  real¬ 
ized,  rented  a  small  AA^ooden  house  on 
East  Fifteenth  street.  With  some  assis¬ 
tance  from  friends,  she  proA'ided  here  ae- 
commodations  forthe  first  patients.  Ap¬ 
plications  came  in  rapidh',  and  before 
the  end  of  the  firstmonth,she  was  forced 
to  remove  to  larger  quarters.  This  was 
rendered  possible  Iwthe  liberalitA'  of  Mr. 
L.  F.  Alenage,  who  for  nine  months  do¬ 
nated  the  use  of  a  large  building  in 
North  Minneapolis.  Seeing  that  the  hos¬ 
pital  was  llkeh"  to  become  permanent. 
Dr.  RipleA' plaeed  it  free  of  debt  in  eharge 
of  aboard  of  direetors,  the  adult  patients 
at  that  time  numbering  17.  ItAA’asthen 
incorporated  as  Matemit\’ Hospital,  its 
first  matron  being  Mrs.  AlarA"  C.  Andei'- 
son.  After  two  A’ears  of  xery  effieient 
serA'ice,  she  resigned.  Miss  Emih'  Pad- 
dock  succeeded  her,  and  has  proA'ed  a 
lad  A'  eminenth' qualified  for  the  position. 
Her  untiring de\'otion,  and  firm,  A’et  gen¬ 
tle  and  intelligent  rule,  haA’e  greath' pro¬ 
moted  the  efficiencA'  and  success  of  the 
institution. 

This  work  is  broad  and  unsectarian. 
Any  pliA'sician  of  good  standing  can  i)ut 
cases  in  the  hospital  and  eare  for  them. 
.\s  it  has  been  impossible  to  cai'e  for 
more  than  one-fourth  of  those  who  have 
a])pHed,  onlv  the  most  need\'  and  the 
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most  worthy  cases  have  been  aceepted  ; 
but  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  directors 
to  see  that  all  who  apply  find  shelter 
somewhere,  and  are  not  left  to  the  temp¬ 
tations  of  suicide  and  child -murder. 
They  believe  that,  even  were  it  possible 
to  bring  under  one  roof  all  in  need  of 
medieal  help,  this  would  not  be  advisa¬ 
ble,  and  advocate  smaller  and  separate 
hospitals,  where  eaeh  elass  of  patients 
may  be  isolated,  and  reeeive  individual 
eare.  Small  hospitals  and  more  of  them, 
is  a  rule  that  especially  applies  to  such  in¬ 
stitutions  as  this,  which  has  to  be  both 
morally  and  physically  helpful.  Only  su¬ 
perficial  observers  will  say  there  are  al¬ 
ready  too  many  hospitals  in  Minneapolis. 

Maternity  Hospital,  although  limited 
in  accommodations, still  needs  alarge  and 
zealous  body  of  womento  do  its  required 
work.  It  was  not  primarily  the  design 
of  the  directors  to  receive  children,  but 
it  has  been  found  best  to  retain  them  for 
a  time,  and  for  purposes  of  adoption. 

From  this  quiet  home,  whieh  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  confinement  eases,  all  conta¬ 
gious  diseases  are  excluded.  The  married 
eared  for  here  are  of  two  classes  :  Those 
who  cannot  be  accommodated  in  their 
own  homes  orboardingplaees,  and  those 
who  live  in  the  eountry  remote  from 
good  medical  care.  These  can  be  treated 
by  the  hospital  faeulty  at  moderate  rates, 
or  should  they  prefer  to  do  so,  provide 
their  own  nurses  and  physicians.  The 
other  class  is  made  up  of  deserted  wives 
who  are  penniless  or  nearly  so.  Such 
patients  are  not  desired  in  the  general 
hospitals.  If  not  taken  in  here,  their 
only  refuge  is  the  poor-house. 

Unmarried  women  who  have  hitherto 
borne  good  characters,  are  admitted 
here  for  their  first  confinement  only.  If 
their  record  at  the  hospital  is  good,  they 
can  return  to  it  when  out  of  a  place,  and 
remain  until  one  is  seeured.  For  many, 
this  is  the  only  home. 


The  patients  are  charged  according 
to  ability  to  pay.  None  have  ever  been 
turned  away  for  laek  of  money.  Few 
have  ever  paid  in  full.  This  being  the 
case,  the  work  can  never  be  self-sustain¬ 
ing.  It  must  depend  upon  its  friends  for 
help,  and  needs  large-hearted  men  and 
women  who  will  aid  it  by  their  means 
and  influence. 

The  largest  contribution  yet  received 
has  come  from  Mr.  L.  M.  Stewart,  the 
next  largest  from  Mr.  S.  C.  Gale,  and 
Mrs.  Kate  Rand  Ogle.  Many  of  our 
citizens  have  contributed  sums  ranging 
from  $100  down.  Twenty-eight  ladies, 
by  the  payment  of  $25,  or  more,  have 
become  life  members  of  the  eorporation. 
Among  outside  contributors  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  that  large-hearted  man.  Bishop 
Phillips  Brooks.  The  “  widow’s  mites  ” 
Iiave  been  gratefully  received.  But  for 
them,  the  work  of  the  the  hospital  must 
have  ceased.  The  building  when  first 
opened,  was  comfortably  furnished  by 
generous  friends  singly  and  in  societies. 

During  its  first  year.  Maternity  Hos¬ 
pital  cared  for  75  patients;  45  children 
were  born.  Last  year  the  total  number 
eared  for  was  193.  Of  the  51  women 
admitted  for  confinement,  12  were  mar¬ 
ried  and  39  unmarried.  Fifty  women 
and  12  children  were  also  cared  for  tem¬ 
porarily.  Of  the  47  infants  born,  27 
were  taken  away  by  their  mothers.  The 
restand  five  others  found  good  homes  b3" 
adoption.  The  total  number  cared  for 
in  the  five  years  has  been  642.  Nine  diff¬ 
erent  physicians  have  given  gratuitotis 
service,  but  the  main  burden  of  such  ser¬ 
vice  during  all  these  years  has  fallen 
upon  Dr.  Ripley,  the  attending  physician, 
circumstances  having  prevented  the  other 
women  physicians  of  the  eity,  whose 
co-operation  she  has  sought,  from  giving 
much  time  to  the  work. 

Religious  services  are  held  Sunday  af- 
tei'noons  at  the  hospital  with  excellent 
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results.  From  these,  many  date  their  re¬ 
solve  to  lead  virtuous,  Christian  lives. 

The  hospital  last  year  was  helped 
over  finaneial  straiLs  Iw  Air.  F.  H.  Wen¬ 
dell,  who  borrowed  mone}"  for  its  needs, 
adding  a  generous  eontribution  of  his 
own.  The  reeent  financial  report, states 
that  the  financial  affairs  of  the  hospital 
were  never  in  so  good  a  condition  as  to- 
da}'.  It  also  states  that  during  the  year 
1890,  the  hospital  gave  its  patients  over 
and  above  the  money  received  from  them , 
the  sum  of  $3,000  in  board  and  nursing, 
and  double  this  amount,  reckoning  at 
the  rates  charged  in  other  hospitals.  It 
declares  that  care  and  nursing  are  often 
the  easiest  part  of  the  work  done  by  the 
hospital  for  its  patients,  and  adds  these 
words : 

“Our  greatest  and  most  important 
work  is  to  sustain  and  encourage  them 
to  rebuild  their  broken  lives;  to  place 
them  in  situations  as  free  from  temiDta- 
tion  as  possible,  and  strengthen  them  so 
they  ma3"  successfully  resist  it  when  it 
does  come.  Another  work  equally  im¬ 
portant  is  to  find  good  Christian  homes 
for  helpless  and  innocent  children,  and 
watch  over  them  afterwards;  also  to 
find  the  right  places  and  work  for  our 
“tempory  class,”  and  temporary"  means 
from  a  few  days  to  as  man^"  months  in 
some  instances.  In  short,  this  is  our 
work,  to  help  the  helpless,  and  shelter 
the  homeless.”  The  medical  report  sa^'s: 

“As  it  is  within  the  province  of  the 
physician,  not  only  to  point  out  causes 
of  disease,  but  to  suggest  preventive 
measures  as  well,  \’our  earnest  attention 
is  called  to  the  greatest  cause  of such  sad 
statistics  as  ours.  This  is  the  different 
standard  of  morality  for  men  and  wo¬ 
men.  A  3’oung  man  niaj"  lead  an  impure 
and  immoral  life,  and  the  world  thinks 
little  the  worse  of  him.  At  the  most  he  is 
but  ‘sowing  his  wild  oats;’  it  is  assumed 
that  he  will  stead\' down;  no  one  remem¬ 


bers  this  against  him,  while  his  part¬ 
ner  in  sin  (though  she  ma\'be  his  victim), 
is  degraded  for  life.  In  the  3'ears  past, 
she  has  had  no  refuge  but  the  grave,  and 
kind  hearted  women  who  have  attempt¬ 
ed  to  shelter  her  and  encourage  her  to 
lead  a  better  life,  have  been  told  that  lhe3' 
were  encouraging  vice.” 

One  wa3'  to  purif3'  the  moral  atmos¬ 
phere  is  to  exact  the  same  standard  of 
morals  for  men  as  for  women.  The 
father  of  an  illegitimate  child  should  be 
as  much  under  the  ban  of  good  societ3" 
as  the  mother. 

Our  bo3^s  must  be  taught  that  purit3’ 
of  life  and  thought  is  as  necessar3'  for 
men  and  bo3's  as  for  women  and  girls. 
The  standard  of  virtue  for  men  must  be 
higher,  or  the  degradation  of  women  will 
go  on,  and  such  hospitals  as  this  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  a  necessity.” 

In  her  last  annual  report.  Airs.  R.  S. 
Smith,  the  president,  alluding  to  the 
married  women  deserted  b3'  faithless 
husbands,  and  thrown  upon  the  charit3' 
of  the  hospital,  sa3's  : 

“If  our  S3'mpathies  e  x  t  e  n  d  e  d  n  o 
farther,  and  our  work  stojDped  at  this 
limit,  the  world,  no  doubt,  would  ap¬ 
plaud,  and  many  realh"  good  people 
would  think  we  had  done  all  that  dut3' 
required  of  us.  But  there  are  hands 
reached  out  to  us  b3'  those  to  whom  help 
must  come.  There  are  tear-dimmed  e3^es 
pleading  with  pathetic  agon3'.  Shall  we 
refuse  to  touch  the  eager  hands?  Shall 
we  ignore  the  pleading?  Shall  we  ‘  pass 
b3"  on  the  other  side?’  Our  Savior  did 
not  so.  If  we  would  iffease  Him,  we 
must  follow  as  He  leads,  and  thus  it  has 
come  about  that  a  never-ending  proces¬ 
sion  of  the  Lord’s  poor  and  unfortunate 
ones  has  been  passing  in  and  out  through 
thedoorsof  this  hospital  all  these 3'ears.” 

AIan3'  have  gone  forth  to  lead  piire  and 
usefid  lives,  because  of  the  kind  words 
and  Christian  counsels  here  received. 
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The  present  officers  of  Maternity  Hos¬ 
pital  are  as  follows:  President,  Mrs. 
R.  S.  Smith;  vice  president,  Mrs.  W.  M. 
Brackett;  secretary,  Mrs.  A.  P.  Stacy; 
treasurer,  Mrs.  W.  M.  Lawrence;  house 
treasurer,  Mrs.  S.  W.  Fiske;  auditor, 
Mrs.  Sanford  Niles,  and  matron.  Miss 
Emily  Paddock. 

These  ladies  make  up  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  :  Mmes.  T.  K.  Gray,  E.  M. 
Gibbs,  H.  K.  Cole,  Wayland  Hoyt,  W. 
Streeter,  O.  C.  Wyman,  E.  B.  Ellsworth, 
W.  M.  Kincaid,  E.  Nexsen,  G.  W.  Van 
Dusen,  H.  V.  Dougan,  G.  H.Trabert,  Dr. 
Lawrence,  J.  A.  Sawyer,  E.  C.  Morse, 
J.  R.  Beck,  Miss  A.  A.  Conner,  Dr.  Mar¬ 
tha  G.  Ripley. 

The  work  of  Maternity  Hospital  has 
far  outgrown  the  present  building,  which 
at  the  maximum,  accommodates  25 
adults  and  16  children.  Being  the  only 
institution  of  its  kind  in  our  city  and 
state,  it  is  often  uncomfortably  crowded. 
While  reiterating  their  objection  to  large 
general  hospitals  for  these  patients,  the 
directors  feel  their  work  crippled  by  the 
want  of  room,  and  appeal  to  generous, 
philanthropic  citizens  to  aid  them  in  the 
erection  of  another  building  commensur¬ 
ate  with  their  work  and  with  the  mar¬ 
velous  growth  of  our  cit3^ 


Martha  George  Ripley,  M.  D.,  is  a 
native  of  Lowell,  Vt.,  and  was  born  Nov. 
30th,  1843.  Her  parents,  Francis  and 
Esther  Ann  Rogers,  removed  to  the 
Northeast  Iowa  Indian  Reservation  in 
1844,  being  the  first  white  settlers  in 
that  region.  The  doctor  distinctly  re¬ 
members  as  a  child  of  five  years,  watch¬ 
ing  the  embarkment  of  the  Indians  at 
Prairie  du  Chien,  for  their  new  home  be¬ 
yond  the  Fort  Snelling  Reservation. 
Brought  up  in  the  arduous  but  independ¬ 
ent  life  of  a  large  farm,with  energetic  and 
intelligent  parents  who  were  deeply  in¬ 
terested  in  all  the  reforms  of  the  da3^. 


Martha  earl3'  became  a  student  of  public 
questions  and  a  philanthropist.  Even 
in  the  then  hospitable  West,  her  father’s 
house  was  noted  for  its  hospitality.  It 
was  the  home  of  clergymen  of  all  denom¬ 
inations,  and  one  of  the  stations  of  that 
“underground  railway”  through  which 
many  a  fugitive  slave  reached  Canada. 
Martha  was  unwearied  in  her  care  of 
these  unfortunate  ones,  and  would  deny 
herself  luxuries  that  they  might  enjoy 
them. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  she  of¬ 
fered  herself  as  hospital  nurse,  but  being 
considered  too  young  for  such  service, 
devoted  her  energies  to  the  Sanitary 
Commission,  and  raised  large  amounts 
of  money  and  supplies  for  the  soldiers. 

Born  with  a  hunger  and  a  thirst  for 
knowledge,  she  made  the  most  of  the 
rudimentary  instruction  of  the  country 
school  and  the  village  academy,  and  fit¬ 
ted  herself  for  ateacher,  which  profession 
she  followed  for  several  years,  then  as 
now,  giving  her  spare  time  to  reading 
and  study,  and  becoming  thoroughly  in¬ 
formed  upon  the  great  topics  of  the  day. 

In  1867,  Miss  Rogers  married  Mr. 
William  W.  Ripley,  in  whom  she  has 
found  a  life-companion  in  full  sympath3" 
with  her  ideas  and  aspirations.  Soon  af¬ 
ter,  she  removed  with  her  husband  to  his 
old  home  in  Eastern  Massachusetts.  Here 
she  spent  several  years  in  quiet,  happy, 
home-life,  devoting  herself  to  her  family, 
to  philanthrophic  and  benevolent  objects, 
and  the  enfanchisement  of  women.  Dur¬ 
ing  these  years  her  reading  had  been 
largely  upon  medicine,  a  vocation  to 
which  she  felt  herself  especially  drawn ; 
and  in  1879  she  entered  Boston  Univers¬ 
ity  Medical  School,  and  took  a  full  course, 
graduating  with  honor.  In  the  fall  of 
1883  the  famity removed  to  Minneapolis, 
and  she  entered  upon  the  active  practice 
of  her  profession. 

She  is  now  one  of  the  leadinghomceo- 
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pathic  ph3^sicians  of  the  city,  with  a  large 
practi  c  in  which  she  has  been  remark¬ 
ably  successful.  Here  in  Maternity  Hos¬ 
pital,  one  of  the  most  beneficent  charities 
of  the  Northwest,  she  has  reared  a  monu¬ 
ment  that  will  perpetuate  her  memor}'. 
Here  as  ever\'where  else,  she  has  proved 
herself  the  friend  ofthe  friendless,  the  con¬ 
soler  of  the  sorrowing,  the  wise  counse¬ 
lor  and  efficient  helper  ofthe  unfortunate. 

As  a  noim  reformer.  Dr.  Ripley  keeps 
in  line  with  the  most  advanced  thought 
ofthe  da3".  For  six  3'ears  she  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Minnesota  Woman’s  Suftrage 
Association.  She  believes  that  “govern¬ 
ments  derive  their  just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed,”  that  “taxa¬ 
tion  without  representation  is  tyranny,” 
and  that  from  a  goveniment  “of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  for  the  people  and  Iw  the  people,” 
woman  cannot  justly  be  exchided.  A 
member  f  Plymouth  Congregational 
Church  id  a  sincere  believer  in  the 
truths  o  hristianit3^  she  also  maintains 
with  its  ,,reatest  apostle,  that  Jew  and 
Greek,  bond  and  free,  male  and  female, 
‘are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus.”  She  also, 
belongs  to  the  Women’s  Temperance  Un¬ 
ion,  and  is  in  full  S3unpathy  with  its 
work,  though  having  little  time  to  share 
it. 

Deeph'  interested  in  all  that  pertains 
to  the  cit3"  of  her  adoption,  Dr.  Riple3^  is 
alwa3"s  on  the  alert  to  help  correct  exist¬ 
ing  evils,  and  build  wisel3’  for  the  future. 
Having  embraced  her  profession,  not 
from  pecuniar3"  necessit3',  but  from  a  love 
of  it  and  a  desire  to  do  good,  she  has 
had  it  in  her  power  to  give  much  gratui¬ 
tous  service  to  those  unable  to  pa3'. 
These  charities  have  been  done  in  secret, 
and  few  know  their  extent. 

Interested  in  all  that  can  uplift  hu- 
manit3',  the  sympathies  of  this  noble 
woman  are  world-wide,  and  her  faith  is 
proved  Iw  her  works.  There  is  no  busier 
woman  in  Minneapolis.  Her  desire  to 


be  useful  is  rendered  effective  1)3' an  excel¬ 
lent  constitution.  She  is  healtlu'  both 
in  bod3"  and  soul.  She  has  that  hai)p3' 
temperament  which  alwa3's  looks  on  the 
bright  side  of  things,  and  sees  in  every 
cloud  a  silver  lining. 

A  woman  of  her  strong  convictions 
and  rare  executive  abilit3^,  must  often  be 
misunderstood.  She  has  no  patience  with 
the  “law’s  delay”  in  meting  out  justice; 
red  tape  is  her  aversion.  When  she  sees 
that  a  thing  needs  to  be  done,  she  tries 
to  have  it  done  at  once,  and  as  simpl3' 
as  possible.  Proof  against  ridicule  or 
opposition  where  principle  is  concerned, 
she  bears  beneath  the  mail  of  the  radical 
reformer,  a  loving,  tender  heart.  Her 
friends  know  her  as  the  most  womanly 
of  women.  As  a  wife,  “the  heart  of  her 
husband  doth  safely  trust  in  her;”  as  a 
mother,  she  is  faithful  to  eveiw  dut3'. 
That  pleasant  home  where  three  bright 
young  daughters  are  growing  up  in  her 
likeness,  is  to  her,  the  dearest  spot  on 
earth.  There  she  might  abide  at  her  ease, 
were  it  not  for  a  deep  conviction  that  a 
larger  world  outside  also  demands  her 
help.  The  duties  of  her  profession  and 
the  imperative  demands  of  the  hospital 
of  which  she  is  the  head  and  soul,  leave 
her  no  time  for  societ3^  outside  her  home. 

Dr.  Riple3'’s  standing  among  her  pro¬ 
fessional  associates,  is  attested  1)3'  the 
position  which  she  for  two  3'ears  held  in 
the  Homoeopathic  Medical  School,  as 
professor  of  the  diseases  of  children,  an 
office  now  transferred  to  our  State  Uni- 
versit3',  and  1)3'  the  frequent  calls  which 
she  receives  to  read  essays  before  medical 
societies. 

A  few  years  ago,  she  was  nominated 
for  the  office  of  a  director  in  our  city 
schools,  but  failed  of  election,  not  from 
an3'  question  of  fitness,  but  because  in  its 
short-sightedness,  Alinneapolis  fills  its 
school-board  with  men  onh'.  Wiser 
counsels  are  sure  to  ])revail  in  that  near 
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future,  when  our  people  shall  have  been 
educated  up  to  the  necessity  of  having 
the  feminine  element  in  the  schools  repre¬ 
sented  by  capable  women,  who  under¬ 
stand  the  needs  and  possibilities  of  their 
sex. 

In  Dr.  Ripley,  a  direct  descendent  of 
the  pilgrims  of  the  Mayflower,  a  woman 
endowed  with  the  sturdy  virtues  of  her 
Puritan  ancestors,  toned  down  by  the 
more  humane  and  philanthrophic  spirit 
of  a  later  age,  Minneapolis  has  a  resident 
whose  work  will  live  long  after  her  brief 
span  of  life  shall  have  ended.  Those  who 
appreciate  energy,  ability,  unselfishness 
and  fearless  devotion  to  dutr'^,  will  hold 
her  in  lasting  love  and  honor;  while  those 
whom  she  has  rescued  from  paths  of  sin 
and  shame,  will  in  this  world  call  her 
blessed,  and  in  the  world  to  come,  “shine 
as  stars' in  the  crown  of  her  rejoicing.’’ 


Norwegian  Lutheran  Deaconess  In¬ 
stitute.  Located  at  the  corner  of 
Twenty-fourth  street  and  Fifteenth  ave¬ 
nue  south.  It  maintains  a  school  and 
a  hospital  department,  in  which  63 
patients  have  been  cared  for.  The  Sisters 
not  employed  in  the  hospital  are  out  in 
the  city  nursing  the  sick  poor. 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society.  Anth¬ 
ony  Kelly,  president;  Wm.  W.  Mullen, 
secretary;  Dennis  J.  Healy,  treasurer. 
This  society  is  composed  of  members  of 
the  parish  ot  the  Immaculate  Concep¬ 
tion,  and  does  considerable  charitable 
work  among  Catholics. 

Catholic  Orphan  Asylum  is  located 
at  the  comer  of  Chicago  avenue  south 
and  Fort3" -sixth  street.  It  furnishes  a 
home  for  orphans  and  half  orphans, 
boys  only,  from  babyhood  until  ten  years 
of  age.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  years  homes 
are  sought  for  their  adoption.  It  has  70 
boys  under  its  care. 

House  of  the  Good  Shepherd.  A 
non-sectarian  institution  located  on  the 


corner  of  Bloomington  avenue  and 
Twenty-seventh  street.  It  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  November,  1888,  and  is  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Good  Shep¬ 
herd.  It  undertakes  to  protect  the  inno¬ 
cent  and  raise  the  fallen.  In  its  reform¬ 
atory  department  it  has  received  111 
girls  and  women,  and  80  children  in  the 
preservation  class.  It  is  supported  by 
the  industry"  of  the  inmates  and  contri¬ 
butions  from  the  charitably  disposed  of 
all  denominations. 

Humane  Society.  President,  William 
Cheney;  secretary,  Paul  Fontain;  treas¬ 
urer,  John  Day  Smith;  agent,  W.  W. 
Tatro.  Office  is  at  612  Wright  Block. 
This  society  receives  complaints  of  cruelty 
to  children  and  animals,  investigates 
them,  and  when  there  is  sufficient  evi¬ 
dence,  prosecutes  under  the  criminal 
assault,  misdemeanor  and  state  public 
school  laws. 

Newsboys’  Home.  Organized  by  a 
few  large-hearted  citizens  Dec.  14,  1886, 
and  duly  incorporated.  Earlier  than 
this  Mrs.  S.  L.  Farr  had  opened  a  room 
for  the  boys,  and  had  been  doing  what 
she  could  for  their  welfare. 

The  object  was  to  furnish  home  shel¬ 
ter  and  comfort  for  homeless  boys — the 
Arabs  of  the  city,  newsbo\'S,  boot-blacks 
and  others,  ill-born,  ill-bred,  left  early  in 
life  to  shift  for  themselves,  educated  only 
in  the  rough  schooling  of  the  street ;  to 
find  homes  and  employment  for  them, 
and  as  far  as  possible,  provide  for  their 
education  and  moral  improvement. 

The  use  of  a  small  house  was  first 
given  by  Mr.  N.  F.  Griswold.  Soon  a 
larger  room  was  needed,  and  a  house 
was  procured  at  20  Sixth  street  north, 
where  Mr.  L.  E.  Jepson  resided,  and 
acted  as  superintendent  and  teacher  of 
the  evening  school.  Here  a  pleasant  tem¬ 
porary’  home  was  offered.  The  boys 
were  supplied  with  clothing  when  needed, 
with  good  boai’d  and  beds.  They  paid 
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five  cents  for  each  meal,  a  nominal  charge 
made  chiefly  for  the  boys’  sake.  The 
Home  depended  for  its  maintainanee  on 
private  contributions  of  money,  clothing 
and  food.  Occasionally  a  public  recep¬ 
tion  added  to  its  income.  It  proved  it¬ 
self  a  very  useful  and  effective  charity, 
marked  improvement  ajipearing  in  many 
of  the  boys  brought  under  its  inffuence. 
This  charitable  enterprise  was  given  up 
in  1890. 

Free  Dispensarv  of  MinnEvSota  Hos¬ 
pital  College.  All  classes  of  patients 
are  received  in  their  building  at  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  Ninth  avenue  south  and  Sixth 
street,  every  day  except  Sunday  from  12 
o’clock  m.  to  2  p.  ni.  The  average  daily 
attendance  in  1891  was  over  50.  Expen¬ 
ses  are  paid  by  benefit  concerts  and  sub¬ 
scriptions,  chiefly  through  the  Ladies’ 
Society  auxiliary  to  the  Free  Dispensary. 
Mrs.  R.  S.  Turner  is  president,  Mrs.  Cul¬ 
ver,  secretary,  and  Mrs.  Austin, B.  Jack- 
son,  treasurer. 

Homeopathic  Hospital.  Location 
at  the  corner  of  Twenty-fifth  street  and 
Fourth  avenue  south,  is  managed  b\’  a 
board  of  directors  composed  of 30  ladies. 
Airs.  Henry  L.  Chase  is  president;  Mrs. 
Charles  Godley,  secretary.  During  the 
year  closing  in  Mav,  1891,  there  were 
222  patients.  A  free  bed  is  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  Associated  Charities. 

Women’s  Christian  Temperance 
Union,  located  at  14,  16  and  18  Fourth 
street  south.  President,  Airs.  H.  J.  Mof¬ 
fett;  secretaiw.  Airs.  A.  C.  McCurdy; 
treasurer.  Airs.  H.  E.  Gallinger.  It  main¬ 
tains  a  first-class  restaurant  and  coffee 
house.  The  profits  are  devoted  to  the 
support  of  missionaiw  work  at  the  jail,  a 
kindergarten  in  North  Alinneapolis,  a 
school  of  cookery,  gos])el  temperance 
work  and  the  dissemination  of  temper¬ 
ance  literature. 

Non-Partisan  W.  C.  T.  U.  Mrs.T.  B. 
Walker,  president;  Airs.  C.  W.  Coe,  treas¬ 


urer.  It  has  had  since  December,  1889, 
a  free  reading  room,  and  gospel  meetings 
every  evening.  There  is  a  lunch  room  at 
307  Hennepin  avenue  where  good  meals 
are  served  at  popular  prices,  the  proceeds 
of  which  are  devoted  to  the  temjieranee 
cause. 

Women’s  Relief  Corps,  G.  A.  R. 
There  are  eight  of  these  corps  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  charitable  relief  is 
given  by  them. 

Eighth  Ward  Relief  Association. 
Organized  in  1887  as  a  stock  company. 
Its  object  is  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  the 
Eighth  ward.  It  has  a  lot  and  building 
and  derives  income  from  rent,  entertain¬ 
ments,  etc.  The  officers  are :  G.  F.  Backus, 
president;  A.  R.  Archibald,  treasurer; 
John  H.  Robertson,  secretary.  The  Asso¬ 
ciation  cares  for  all  cases  of  temporaiw 
want  in  the  Eighth  ward. 

The  City  I’oor  Department  (C.  L. 
Snyder,  superintendent,)  gives  public  aid 
in  orders  for  groceries  and  wood  to  the 
poor  in  their  own  homes ;  also  furnishes 
transportation  to  transients  or  non-resi¬ 
dents  who,  if  remaining  in  the  cit3L  might 
become  a  public  charge.  It  provides  hos¬ 
pital  treatment  and  burials  for  residents 
needing  such  services.  Aledicines  are 
furnished  to  the  sick  poor  and  a  plw.si- 
cian’s  services.  Aged  and  infirm  resi¬ 
dents,  unable  to  maintain  themselves, 
are  cared  for  by  this  department  at  the 
count}^  poor  farm  at  Hopkins  station. 

City  Hospital.  At  the  corner  of 
Eleventh  avenue  south  and  Eighth  street, 
accommodates  55  patients.  Dr.  C.  A. 
Chase,  ciri"  ph3"sician,  is  superintendent. 
Airs.  L.  H.  Bard,  matron. 

Sheltering  Arms  provides,  on  I-hner- 
son  avenue,  corner  of  Twent3'-seventh 
avenue  north,  a  home  for  the  care  of  des¬ 
titute  children,  orphans  or  half  oriflians, 
or  chiUlren,  for  the  time  being,  homeless. 
It  is  under  the  direction  of  ladies  in  the 
Episcopal  church,  but  is  restricted  in  its 
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charities  by  no  church  lines.  Religious 
services  are  held  Sunday  afternoon  by 
the  chaplain,  Rev.  J.  J.  Faude.  The 
Home  is  supported  by  small  sums  from 
parents  who  are  able  to  pay,  by  gifts 
and  an  annual  donation  visit.  There 
were  in  1891,  33  children  in  the  Home. 
Mrs.  S.  T.  H.  Pitts  is  president  of  the 
board  of  directors,  and  Mrs.  Dr.  Murray, 
secretary. 

Tabitha  Relief  Society  is  connected 
with  the  Norwegian  Trinit}'  Lutheran 
Church,  and  is  under  the  direetion  of 
twelve  ladies  chosen  annually  by  the 
congregation.  It  relieves  needy  Danes 
and  Norwegians.  Mrs.  Louis  Pederson 
is  president;  Miss  Georgia  Swenson,  sec¬ 
retary.  In  1890  it  expended  in  money 
$300.00,  and  furnished  40  families  with 
clothing  worth  $50.00. 


Cadwallader  Golden  Washburn. 
Governor  Washburn,  although  never  a 
legal  citizen  of  Minneapolis,  yet  was  so 
early  and  extensively  identified  with  its 
interests,  spent  so  mueh  of  his  life  here, 
and  left  at  his  decease  such  a  magnificent 
charitable  foundation  in  the  Washburn 
Memorial  Orphan  Asylum,  that  he  is 
entitled  to  the  remembrance  and  lasting 
gratitude  of  the  people  of  the  city. 

He  was  born  in  the  town  of  Liver¬ 
more,  Oxford  County,  Maine,  April  26th, 
1818.  His  father  was  Israel  Washburn, 
a  respectable  and  very  intelligent  farmer 
of  that  town.  A  particular  account  of 
the  Washburn  family,  and  of  the  sur¬ 
roundings  in  which  his  early  life  was 
passed,  is  contained  in  the  sketch  of 
William  D.  Washburn,  his  younger 
brother,  in  this  history,  and  it  will  be 
superfluous  to  repeat  it  here.  He  had 
no  academic  advantages,  and  his  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  neighboring  district  school 
terminated  when  he  reached  his  eigh¬ 
teenth  year.  The  following  three  years 
brought  him  a  variety  of  employment, 


in  a  eountry  store,  as  teaeher  of  a  vil¬ 
lage  school,  as  postoffice clerk,  and  what 
had  more  influence  on  his  future  life,  in 
the  study  of  law  with  an  uncle,  Rewel 
Washbui'n,  of  Livermore. 

Having  attained  his  majority,  he  bid 
farewell  to  the  associations  and  friends 
of  his  youth,  and  sought  a  home  in  the 
far  West.  His  first  settlement  was  at 
Davenport,  Iowa,  where  he  engaged  in 
teaching,  but  soon  joined  the  Iowa  Geo¬ 
logical  Survey  under  David  Dale  Owen. 
Before  leaving  Maine  he  had  given  at¬ 
tention  to  the  study  and  practice  of  sur¬ 
veying,  which  he  continued  in  his  new 
home,  at  the  same  time  eontinuing  as  he 
had  opportunity,  his  law  study.  In 
1840  he  received  the  appointment  of  sur¬ 
veyor  of  Rock  Island  County,  Illinois. 
Two  years  later  he  removed  to  Mineral 
Point,  Wiseonsin,  and  commenced  the 
practice  of  law.  There  he  remained  for 
twenty  years.  A  partnership  was  soon 
formed  with  Cyrus  Woodman,  agent  of 
the  New  Pngland  Land  Company,  which 
continued  during  his  residence  there. 
While  the  practice  of  law  was  his  chief 
business,  in  which  he  attained  much  suc¬ 
cess,  his  familiarity  with  surveying,  and 
the  abundant  opportunities  for  deal¬ 
ing  in  lands  led  to  investments  of  that 
ch^lracter,  which  constantly  absorbed 
his  attention  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  large  fortune.  Besides  lands  in  the 
pine  timbered  region  of  Wisconsin,  inter¬ 
ests  were  acquired  in  similar  lands  in 
Minnesota.  He  also  obtained  interests 
which  commanded  the  riparian  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  This 
was  the  attraction  which  led  in  later 
years  to  his  great  interest  in  Minneapo¬ 
lis. 

Among  other  enterprises  a  bank  was 
established  by  the  partners  at  Mineral 
Point.  Thus,  with  law,  lands  and 
finance,  a  wide  aequaintance  was  estab¬ 
lished  which  brought  Mr.  Washburn  into 
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intimate  relations  with  the  public  of 
southern  Wisconsin. 

In  1855  he  was  nominated  and 
elected  to  the  Thirty-fourth  Congress, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  was  re¬ 
elected,  and  again  for  a  third  term,  serv¬ 
ing  continuously  until  March,  1861.  The 
fii'st  election  was  at  the  time  of  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  Republican  part3^  He  had 
previously  been  identified  with  the  Whig- 
party,  but  sympathized  with  the  radical 
wing.  The  period  was  a  stirring  one  in 
politics.  The  Missouri  Compromise,  the 
question  of  excluding  slavery  from  Kan¬ 
sas  and  Nebraska,  the  enforcement  of 
the  fugitive  slave  law  in  obedience  to  the 
compromises  of  the  constitution,  were 
burning  subjects  of  political  controvers3^ 
Fremont  was  the  candidate  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  party  for  President,  but  was 
beaten  by  Buchanan,  who  was  the  last 
Democratic  President  for  a  generation. 
With  the  incoming  Buchanan  adminis¬ 
tration,  Mr.  Washburn  entered  Con¬ 
gress.  His  gifted  brothers,  Israel,  from 
Maine,  and  Elihu  B.  from  Illinois,  were 
already  there.  They  were  in  opposition, 
and  during  the  stormy  conflicts  of  the 
period  pi'eceding  the  Rebellion,  led  pub¬ 
lic  sentiment  in  opposing  the  demands 
of  the  slave  power,  until  the  Republican 
party  was  so  consolidated  in  the  North 
as  to  elect  Abraham  Lincoln  to  the 
presidency  in  1860. 

While  they  were  able  and  incorrupta- 
ble  legislators  upon  the  ordinary  sub¬ 
jects  of  congressional  action,  their  lead¬ 
ership  in  the  overshadowing  political 
question  made  the  names  of  the  Wash¬ 
burn  brothers  household  words  through¬ 
out  the  whole  country.  Although  Mr. 
Washburn  afterwards  held  higher  posi¬ 
tions  in  the  government,  these  six  yeai's 
of  congressional  service  were  doubtless 
the  most  imj)ortant  of  his  life.  At  their 
close  he  had  a  national  reputation  infei'- 
ior  to  no  one  in  public  life. 


With  the  expiration  of  his  third  term, 
at  the  incoming  of  the  Lincoln  adminis¬ 
tration,  the  civil  war  broke  out.  Mr. 
Washburn  declined  a  re-election  to  Con¬ 
gress,  resolved  to  defend  in  arms  the 
principles  which  he  had  espoused  in 
council.  He  entered  the  war  at  its  be¬ 
ginning  and  only  laid  down  his  sword 
when  peace  had  been  won.  Having  re¬ 
cruited  the  Second  Wisconsin  cavelry 
regiment,  he  was  appointed  to  its  com¬ 
mand  as  Colonel.  Promotion  followed 
rapidly,  as  well  earned  by  efficient  service 
as  from  the  confidence  which  President 
Lincoln,  who  knew  him  well,  reposed  in 
his  abilities.  In  June,  1862,  he  was  com¬ 
missioned  Brigadier  General,  and  in  No¬ 
vember  of  the  same  y^ear,  Major  General 
of  volunteers.  The  limits  of  this  article 
preclude  even  a  mention  of  the  varied  and 
gallant  service  of  General  Washburn  in 
the  army.  He  was  in  the  Vicksburg 
campaign,  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  Thirteenth  army  corps  in  a  series 
of  brilliant  exploits  on  the  gulf  coast, 
and  finally^  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  military  district  of  West  Tennessee 
at  Memphis.  Here  was  a  combination 
of  military  and  civic  duties,  such  as  were 
discharged  by  Butler  at  New  Orleans  in 
holding  and  governing  an  insurrection¬ 
ary  district. 

Returning  to  Wisconsin  at  the  close 
of  the  war.  General  Washburn  was  again 
sent  to  Congress  from  the  Sixth  Wiscon¬ 
sin  district,  serving  for  two  terms,  from 
1867  to  1871.  This  was  the  important 
era  of  reconstruction.  The  re-habilita- 
tion  of  the  States  lately  in  rebellion,  was 
the  great  subject  of  consideration. 
Amendments  to  the  constitution,  no 
less  momentous  than  the  original  instru¬ 
ment,  which  should  render  a  second  re¬ 
bellion  impossible,  and  guarantee  the 
civil  rights  of  the  enfranchised  citizens, 
were  adopted.  On  all  these  questions 
General  Washburn  took  the  most  ad- 
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vanced  position  of  radical  Republican¬ 
ism.  To  few  men  is  the  opportunity 
given  to  serve  their  country  through  sueh 
trying  ordeals  as  the  epoeh  from  1855 
to  1871,  furnished  to  General  Washburn. 
An  advocate  of  the  political  doctrines 
whieh  precipitated  the  war ;  a  defender 
of  those  doetrines  in  arms  when  assailed 
by  the  storm  of  war ;  and  a  pacificator 
and  restorer  of  order  and  harmony, 
when  those  doctrines  were  established 
by  the  last  arbitrament  of  human  effort. 

His  last  eongressional  serviee  was  im¬ 
mediately  followed  by  a  call  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernorship  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  to 
which  he  was  elected  in  November,  1871, 
serving  in  that  exalted  office  during  the 
years  1872  and  1873.  Here  his  practi¬ 
cal  knowledge  of  affairs  and  long  ex¬ 
perience  in  public  service,  gave  the  State 
an  administration  whieh  eontributed  to 
her  growth  and  prosperity.  No  difficult 
questions  embarassed  the  exeeutive,  or 
seriously  disturbed  the  harmony  of  the 
people/  It  was  a  period  of  progress  and 
development  in  the  state  and  nation. 

At  the  eonclusion  of  his  term  of  service 
Governor  Washburn  retired  from  ptiblic 
life,  and  devoted  himself  with  assiduity 
to  the  administration  of  his  business  in¬ 
terests.  He  had  married  Miss  Jeannette 
Garr,  of  New  York,  and  with  a  family  of 
two  daughters  had  made  a  beautiful 
home  at  Madison  the  Capital  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  He  had  large  interests  in  the  piner¬ 
ies  of  Wisconsin,  and  established  manu¬ 
factories  of  lumber  on  a  large  scale  at  La 
Crosse. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  as 
early  as  1850  he  had  aequired  tifnbered 
lands  in  Minnesota,  and  an  interest  in 
the  water  power  at  Minneapolis.  He 
was  a  large  owner  in  the  Minneapolis 
Mill  Company,  which  was  incorporated 
in  1856.  From  this  time  he  was  a  fre¬ 
quent  visitor  to  this  city  and  spent  much 
time  here.  He  was  a  director,  and  at 


times  president,  of  the  Water  Power 
Company,  and  during  the  earlier  years, 
when  the  neeessity  of  making  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  property  made  heavy  finan¬ 
cial  demands  upon  the  stockholders,  he 
never  lost  faith  in  the  value  of  the  prop¬ 
erty.  He  advoeated  the  most  substan¬ 
tial  improvements,  and  lived  to  see  his 
anticipations  realized,  in  the  possession 
of  a  property  of  great  value  and  utility. 

In  1876  Governor  Washburn  ereeted 
a  large  fioitring  mill  at  the  Falls,  and  af¬ 
ter  sending  agents  abroad  to  examine 
the  most  approved  method  of  milling  in 
Europe,  introduced  the  Hvingarian  pro¬ 
cess  by  the  use  of  iron  rolls  instead  of 
buhr-stones;  and  also  adopted  thenewly 
invented  middlings  purifiers.  The  “New 
Process”  fiour  became  popular,  and  was 
in  great  demand.  Its  exeellence  was  no 
happy  aceident,  but  was  the  result  of  the 
most  careful  study  and  painstaking  con¬ 
struction.  He  made  himself  conversant 
with  every  detail,  so  that  he  was  able  to 
instruct  his  millwrights  in  their  own  bus¬ 
iness.  After  two  years  in  suceessful  op¬ 
eration  the  great  explosion  oceurred  by 
which  the  mill  was  totally  wreeked  and 
seventeen  of  its  employes  lost  their  lives. 
This  loss  of  life,  though  proceeding  from 
no  want  of  any  known  precaution,  was 
the  most  serious  regret  of  the  proprietor. 
He  could  not  restore  the  lost  lives,  but  he 
sympathetically  aided  the  families  of  the 
sufferers,  and  tenderly  gathering  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  victims,  raised  over  them  ti 
granite  shaft  inscribed  with  a  sentiment 
from  Carlyle:  “Labor,  wide  as  theearth, 
has  its  summit  in  Heaven.” 

The  insuranee  companies  that  had 
taken  the  ordinary  fire  risks  upon  the 
mill  declined  payment  on  the gi'ound  that 
a  elause  in  the  policies  exempted  them 
from  liability  from  loss  occasioned  by  ex¬ 
plosion.  Governor  Wiishburn  scornfully 
declined  the  offer  of  a  eompromise,  whieh 
would  co  i'er  the  greater  part  of  the  risks 
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assumed,  and  brought  suit  in  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court.  The  trial  was  one 
of  the  most  interesting  which  has  occu¬ 
pied  the  Court.  Complete  models  of  the 
mill  with  its  machinery  in  operation  were 
exhibited,  and  explosions  were  produced 
by  the  ignition  of  finely  devided  carbon¬ 
aceous  substances,  demonstrating  before 
the  Court,  that  though  popularly  called 
an  explosion,  the  agent  affecting  it  was 
fire.  The  result  was  the  recover}’-  of  the 
full  amount  of  the  policies. 

As  soon  as  preparations  could  be  com¬ 
pleted  the  mill  was  rebuilt  on  a  larger 
scale  and  with  more  perfect  machinery 
than  before;  and  a  second  large  mill  was 
also  erected  near  it,  with  capacious  store 
rooms  for  wheat.  These  mills  were  op¬ 
erated  during  his  life,  and  by  a  wise  pro¬ 
vision  of  his  last  will,  were  continued  in 
operation  by  his  representatives. 

Governor  Washburn  took  a  deep  in¬ 
terest  in  the  development  of  the  railroad 
facilities  of  Minneapolis,  as  they  were  so 
essential  to  the  success  of  his  manufac- 
ing  interests.  He  became  a  large  stock¬ 
holder  in  the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis 
Railway  Company  and  was  on  its  Board 
of  Directors.  He  also  shared  with  his 
more  actively  interested  brother,  W.  D. 
Washburn,  in  solicitude  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  line  of  railway  to  connect 
Minneapolis  with  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
by  way  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  which  was  a 
project  first  broached  by  the  older 
brother.  Governor  Israel  Washburn. 

While  Governor  Washburn  was  more 
successful  than  most  men  in  his  business 
enterprises,  he  was  more  than  most  suc¬ 
cessful  men  anxious  to  devote  his  wealth 
to  worthy  purposes.  His  benefactions 
were  numerous  and  princely.  These  were 
commenced  during  his  life,  and  were  con¬ 
tinued  by  a  most  thoughtful  and  wise 
provision  of  his  will.  His  family  and 
many  relatives,  and  dependants  were  of 
course  amply  provided  for.  Many  years 


ago  he  had  joined  with  his  brothers  in 
presenting  to  their  native  town  of  Liver¬ 
more  a  public  free  library.  As  governor 
of  Wisconsin  he  had  been  officially  con¬ 
nected  with  the  State  University,  and 
was  made  by  act  of  the  legislature  a  life 
regent.  His  learning  and  ability  had 
been  recognized  by  the  university  in  con¬ 
ferring  upon  him  the  honoraiw  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  (L.  L.  D.)  As  long  ago 
as  1878  he  had  erected  an  Astronomial 
Observatory  at  Madison,  and  furnished 
it  with  a  complete  outfit  of  instruments. 
When  completed  two  years  later  he  pre¬ 
sented  it  to  the  university.  About  the 
same  time  he  endowed  at  Edgewood, 
near  Madison,  the  St.  Regina’s  Academy. 
His  jDost  mortem  public  benefactions 
were  a  public  library  at  La  Crosse  and 
and  an  Orphan  Home  at  Minneapolis. 
For  these  he  bequeathed  $50,000  for  the 
library  and  $375,000  for  the  home.  An 
interesting  description  of  the  Home  will 
be  found  in  another  chapter  of  this  his¬ 
tory. 

About  the  time  his  will  was  made  he 
wrote  to  a  friend,  “I  long  have  had  the 
thought  that  I  ought  to  do  something 
for  mankind  before  resigning  up  this 
pleasing  anxious  being.”  His  life  work 
was  soon  closed.  The  ordinary  memor¬ 
ials  of  a  busy  life  soon  pass  into  forget¬ 
fulness.  The  hoarse  screech  of  the  saw 
mills  give  no  distinctive  sound.  The  clat¬ 
ter  of  the  mill  mingles  with  the  plash  of 
the  water  as  it  flies  in  foam  from  the 
whirling  wheels.  But  the  foundations 
of  science,  and  knowledge  and  philanth¬ 
ropy,  are  perpetual.  They  issue  an  ever 
flowing  flood  of  purifying  and  ennobling 
influence.  While  the  astronomer  scans  the 
starry  dome  to  solve  the  stupendous 
problems  of  the  universe ;  while  the  gen¬ 
erations  of  youth  draw  from  the  garnered 
treasures  of  learning,  inspiration  and 
strength  for  the  work  of  life ;  while  the 
children  of  misfortune  or  poverty  are 
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sheltered  and  trained  for  lives  of  industry 
and  virtue ;  the  generations  in  this  ex¬ 
panding  Northwest,  as  they  come  and  go 
through  the  ages,  will  testify  that  this 
nobleman  “did  something  formankind.” 

Tireless  energ}^  was  a  leading  charac¬ 
teristic  of  Governor  Washburn,  but  it 
was  guided  b^"  practical  good  sense. 
Rare  opportunity  was  his  and  it  was  im¬ 
proved  with  boldness  and  confidence.  In 
him  was  the  rare  combination  of  the 
ideal  and  the  practical.  His  public  duties 
led  him  to  thorough  information  about 
affairs,  but  observation  was  ripened  by 
much  thought  and  careful  study.  His 
reading  was  wide  and  liberal.  Science, 
history  and  poetry  were  favorite  studies, 
and  softened  and  ripened  the  vigor  of  his 
nature  and  the  crudities  of  his  youth. 
His  impulses  were  noble  and  liberal.  In 
politics  a  radical,  in  religion  a  liberal,  in 
practice,  tolerent  and  sympathetic ;  his 
whole  career  illustrates  the  possibilities 
of  a  noble  manhood. 


For  3'ear  a  or  two  before  the  end  his 
health  was  declining.  Resort  to  natural 
waters  at  several  noted  springs  in  the 
West,  gave  only  temporary  relief  from  a 
fatal  and  progressing  malady.  His  death 
occurred  at  Eureka  Springs,  Ark.,  Alay 
13,  1882. 

His  remains  were  laid  to  rest  in  the 
cemetery  at  La  Crosse,  which  was  his 
home  in  late  years.  T wo  married  daugh¬ 
ters  survive  him,  Jeanette,  wife  of  A.  W. 
Kelsey  of  Philadelphia,  and  Fanny,  wife 
of  Charles  Par’son  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
His  wife  also  survives,  but  for  many 
years  she  has  been  the  unfortunate  sid)- 
ject  of  mental  malad3^ 

The  death  ofGovernor  Washbvirn  was 
the  occasion  of  a  touching  memorial  sei'- 
vice  at  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer  in 
Minneapolis,  at  which  Dr.  Tuttle,  a  long 
and  intimate  friend  and  pastor,  rendered 
a  feeling  tribute  to  his  virtues  and  char¬ 
acter. 
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PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


Court  House  and  Jail.  It  is  only 
comparatively  recently  that  Minneapolis 
has  been  able  to  show  any  public  build¬ 
ings  worthy  of  note,  and  even  now  has 
but  few.  At  the  same  time  no  eity  of  its 
age  can  show  a  larger  number  of  elegant 
and  costly  private  residences  and  grounds 
The  first  public  buildings  erected  were  of 
a  very  plain  and  modest  character.  In 
those  early  days  the  people  had  no  money 
to  spend  for  merely  ornamental  purposes. 
Utility  was  then  the  main  object,  in  all 
erections  of  a  public  nature.  But  such 
buildings  as  were  ereeted  at  an  early  day 
have  long  since  eeased  to  suffice  for  their 
original  purposes.  The  recent  structures 
have  been  on  a  far  more  extensive  scale. 
Some  even  call  them  too  extravagant. 
And  yet,- judging  from  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  past  few  years,  the  large  outlays  in 
this  direction  are  assumed  justifiable. 

The  first  publie  building  (aside  from 
the  churches  and  school  houses,  which 
are  treated  of  elsewhere,)  ereeted  in 
what  is  now  Minneapolis,  was  a  jail 
erected  on  the  East  Side,  on  or  near  Cen¬ 
tral  avenue,  and  about  half  or  three 
cjuarters  of  a  mile  baek  from  the  river. 
It  wms  built  of  plank,  and  as  ma3'  well 


be  imagined,  furnished  no  verj'  secure 
place  for  the  eonfinement  of  criminals. 
Not  many,  however,  were  eonfined  in  it, 
and  the  most  who  were,  usually  effeeted 
their  escape  if  so  disposed.  Indeed,  it 
came  to  be  eonsidered  hardly  less  than  a 
burlesque  to  sentence  a  prisoner  to  the 
jail,  unless  a  guard  was  eonstantly  kept 
over  him.  Probably  the  whole  eost  of 
the  building  did  not  exceed  $200.  Such 
as  it  was,  however,  it  served  until  the 
building  of  the  eourt  house  in  1856-7,  in 
the  basement  of  which,  somewhat  more 
secure  quarters  were  provided  for  the  con¬ 
finement  of  prisoners.  These,  however, 
were  entirely  unsuitable,  being  damp, 
poorly  ventilated,  and  eonsequently  un¬ 
healthy-,  and  with  the  growth  of  the 
city  of  entirely  too  limited  capacity-. 

Accordingly  in  1 866-7  the  eounty  eom- 
missioners  found  themselves  foreed  to 
provide  a  new  jail.  Bids  were  invited 
and  a  number  received,  and  a  good  deal 
of  diseussion  and  eritieism  was  had  over 
the  plans,  and  the  building  as  finally- 
erected.  Some  of  these  criticisms  would 
seem  to  be  more  or  less  just,  as  few  per¬ 
sons,  from  a  easual  view,  would  ever 
take  the  building  to  be  a  county-  jail.  It 
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was  intended  to  be  a  private  residence 
for  the  sheriff  as  well  as  jail.  The  archi¬ 
tecture  is,  therefore,  composite,  and  does 
not  resemble  “  anything  on  earth,  or  the 
waters  under  the  earth  or  the  heavens 
above.”  Nevertheless  it  is  a  substantial 
stone  structure,  reasonably  secure,  and 
as  a  place  for  the  confinement  of  prison¬ 
ers  has  served  its  purpose  fairly  well. 
It  was  built  at  a  cost  of  some  $40,000. 
B3^  the  time  the  new  court  house  is  com¬ 
pleted  other  arrangements  will  doubtless 
be  required  for  the  accommodation  and 
entertainment  of  criminals.  We  say  en¬ 
tertainment  for  the  maudlin  public  sen¬ 
timent  of  the  daj’ seems,  at  least  to  quite 
a  considerable  extent,  to  regard  the  most 
depraved  criminals  in  the  light  of  mar¬ 
tyrs.  Flowers  and  the  most  dainty  ar¬ 
ticles  of  food  must  be  served  to  many  of 
them  in  jail.  If  this  vitiated  public 
taste  increases  the  day  may  come  when 
elegantly  furnished  parlors  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  solace  the  last  daj^s  of  the 
most  brutal  murderers. 

The  present  court  house,  located  on 
the  corner  of  Fourth  street  and  Eighth 
avenue  south,  is  one  of  the  oldest  public 
buildings  in  the  city.  It  was  built  in 
1 856-7.  Much  excitement  existed  at  that 
early  day  as  to  the  location,  a  strong 
partj"  being  anxious  that  the  site  should 
be  selected  further  up  town  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Nicollet  or  Hennepin  avenues. 
The  business  center  of  the  town  was  not 
then  definiteh’^  settled,  and  much  rivalry" 
existed  between  ‘‘up  town”  and  ‘‘down 
town,”  which  lastmeant  atthattimethe 
vicinity  of  the  falls  and  Eighth  avenue 
south.  The  latter  secured  the  location 
of  the  court  house,  an  important  ad¬ 
vantage.  But  the  building  of  the  sus¬ 
pension  bridge  the  same  j^ear,  was  a  far 
more  important  factor  in  determining  the 
future  center  of  business,  and  indeed  was 
decisive  of  the  cpiestion  in  favor  of  Hen¬ 
nepin  and  Nicollet. 


The  original  building  of  the  old  court 
house  has  been  added  to  from  time  to 
time  to  accommodate  the  rapid  increase 
of  business,  so  that  today  one  can  hardly' 
locate  the  modest  proportions  of  the  first 
structure.  Meantime,  for  the  last  10  or 
15  years,  complaints  increased  yearly  of 
the  insuffieiency  of  the  accommodations 
afforded  b^'  the  building,  as  well  as  of  its 
distance  from  the  business  center  of  the 
city.  These  complaints  finalty became  so 
importunate  that  the  representatives  of 
Hennepin  county  for  1887  were  forced  to 
heed  them,  and  an  act  was  passed  at  the 
session  of  that  year  entitled,  ‘‘  an  act  to 
designate  a  site  for  a  public  building  in 
the  city’  of  Minneapolis  to  be  used  as  a 
court  house  for  Hennepin  county,  and  for 
cl  city  hall  for  said  city,”  etc.  This  act 
was  approved  on  March  2nd,  1887.  It 
provided  for  the  purchase  of  bloek  77  in 
the  City  of  Minneapolis,  for  the  purpose 
named .  By  its  terms  commissioners  were 
appointed  with  power  to  condemn  the 
property, where  arrangements  otherwise 
covdd  not  be  made  for  acquiring  title  to 
the  land.  The  commissioners  named  in 
said  act  were  William  D.  Washburn, 
Charles  M.  Loring,  John  C.  Oswald, 
John  Swift,  Oliver  T.  Erickson,  W.  S. 
Chowen,  David  M.  Clough,  Lars  Swen¬ 
son  and  Titus  Mareck,  and  were  desig¬ 
nated  as  ‘‘The  Board  of  Court  House 
and  City  Hall  Commissionei's.”  Their 
term  of  office  was  to  last  until  the 
buildings  were  erected  and  finished,  and 
the  property  turned  over  to  the  county 
and  city.  The  commissioners  entered 
tqion  the  discharge  of  their  duties  at  the 
appointed  time,  and  for  the  first  year 
labored  diligenth’  in  the  acquisition  ol 
the  title  to  the  property.  The\'  were 
finally  successfid,  either  b}’  negotiation 
or  condemnation.  In  1888  operations 
were  commenced  to  clear  the  land  ot  in¬ 
cumbrances  (of  buildings,  etc.),  and  cer¬ 
tain  contracts  let  for  the  foundations. 
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The  whole  atnotint  of  the  appropriation 
made  bj"  said  act,  for  the  purchase  of 
ground  and  erection  of  building,  was 
$1,500,000.  This  amount  was  to  be 
divided  equall}^  between  the  city  and 
county.  The  act  contained  full  provis¬ 
ions  for  compensation  for  property  taken , 
issuance  of  bonds,  payment  of  interest 
on  same  (interest  not  to  exceed  4%  per 
cent  per  annum,  and  bonds  not  to  be  sold 
for  less  than  par),  and  also  a  sinking 
fund  for  redemption  of  bonds. 

The  choice  of  the  block  for  a  site  was 
generally  acceptable.  The  object  was  to 
locate  the  building  as  near  the  center  of 
business  as  practicable,  consistent  with 
the  expense  limited  by  the  act.  The 
building  itself  when  completed  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  the  finest  in  the  state.  Oc¬ 
cupying  as  it  does  an  entire  block,  its 
facilities  for  light,  air  and  ventilation, 
will  be  unequalled.  The  following  de¬ 
scription  which  appeared  in  the  Tribune 
of  July  28th,  1889,  will  give  an  idea  of 
the  style,  extent  and  capacitj''  of  the 
building. 

The  New  Court  House.  Despite  the 
precedents  for  delay,  jobbery  and  bad 
faith  Avhich  nearly  every  city  in  the  West 
and  several  Eastern  municipalities  have 
established  in  the  erection  of  their  public 
buildings,  Minneapolis  gives  promise  of 
having  a  hall  of  justice  which  will  be 
pushed  to  completion  without  any  of 
these  prevailing  irregularities,  and  with¬ 
out  carrying  down  to  future  generations 
the  taint  of  boodle  and  the  crumbling 
evidences  of  bad  architecture  and  worse 
construction,  The  commissioners  ap¬ 
pointed  to  carry  on  the  work  of  super¬ 
vision  represent  the  best  interests  of  the 
city  and  county,  both  in  a  popular  and 
financial  way.  No  suspicion  of  their 
judgment  or  honesty  is  likely  to  be  enter¬ 
tained,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  note  that 
none  of  the  contracts  for  the  work  now 
on  hand  have  been  let  outside  of  Minne¬ 


apolis.  Both  architects  and  commis¬ 
sioners  have  expressed  their  intention  to 
favor  this  policy  as  far  as  possible  in 
every  particular.  The  contracts  that 
have  been  let  up  to  date  are  confined  to 
the  basement  and  sub-basement,  no  de¬ 
cision  having  been  thus  far  made  as  to 
what  class  of  stone  will  be  used  in  the 
superstructure. 

The  plans  for  the  new  Court  House 
Avere  awarded  after  sharp  competition 
to  Messrs.  Long  &  Kees,  who  built  the 
Syndicate  block,  the  Library  building, 
Masonic  Temple,  Lumber  Exchange  and 
other  notable  buildings.  These  gentle¬ 
men  have  been  especially  felicitous  in 
their  designs,  combining  with  a  high 
order  of  artistic  skill,  a  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  construction.  The  style  of  the 
structure  will  be  Romanesque  and  very 
massive.  The  great  tower  on  the  build¬ 
ing  will  spring  from  a  foundation  42 feet 
deep,  starting  from  the  solid  stone  below, 
and  will  be  365  feet  in  height.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  by  the  architects  that  the  tower, 
when  completed,  will  weigh  more  than 
30,000  tons.  The  building  itself  will 
cover  one  block  in  area,  and  will  be  six 
stories  high.  It  will  be  known  as  an 
“elastic”  bviilding,  that  is,  one  in  which 
the  arrangement  of  offices  majrioe  chang¬ 
ed  at  any  time,  as  all  the  floors  will  be 
supported  independent  of  partitions. 
This  is  the  plan  adopted  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  highest  type  of  office  buildings 
in  the  great  cities,  and  our  new  Court 
House  will  be  the  first  one  of  its  kind  in 
the  United  States  constructed  on  this 
plan. 

The  class  of  material  and  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  work  of  the  sub-basement  may 
prove  of  more  than  common  interest. 
The  contract  for  the  excavation  and  all 
the  brick  and  stone  work,  excepting  the 
furnishing  of  the  footing  stones,  was 
awarded  direct  to  B.  Aronson,  the  well- 
known  stone  and  brick  contractor,  who 
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1ms  been  engaged  in  the  business  here 
since  1874,  and  who  has  been  identified 
with  the  consti'uction  of  such  buildings 
as  the  Guai'antv  Loan,  the  Electric  Light 
and  Power,  and  many  others.  Thefoot- 
ings  are  of  native  limestone  from  the 
quarries  of  the  Franklin  Cook  estate, 
and  were  purchased  by  the  commission¬ 
ers.  They  are  the  largest  and  best  in 
quality  of  any  ever  used  in  the  United 
States.  The  setting  of  these  massive 
slabs  is  included  in  Mr.  Aronson’s  con¬ 
tract.  Surmounting  the  footing  courses 
are  the  foundation  walls,  constructed  ot 
the  famous  Kettle  River  sandstone, 
which  also  forms  the  main  walls  of  the 
sub-basement.  This  stone  will  also  be 
used  in  all  outside  walls  of  the  building, 
in  the  open  court,  the  facing  of  the  out¬ 
side  walls  in  the  water  closet  rotunda, 
all  stone  backing  in  the  granite  walls 
and  piers,  and  in  filling  back  of  the  Bed¬ 
ford  stone  in  the  three  vestibules  at  the 
Fourth  street  entrance.  This  stone  is 
used  so  extensively"  on  account  of  its  su¬ 
perior  hardness  and  durability,  numer¬ 
ous  tests  having  shown  it  to  be  better 
than  any  other  sandstone  in  this  respect. 
About  250,000  cubic  feet  of  this  material 
will  be  utilized  in  the  work,  and  will 
come  from  the  great  quarries  of  Ring  & 
Tobin,  near  Hinckley,  Minn.  Many  archi¬ 
tects  and  engineers  who  have  inspected 
the  great  walls  now  under  way  on  the 
Third  avenue  side  of  the  building  pro¬ 
nounce  it  equal  to  any  foundation  work 
to  be  found  anywhere  in  this  country. 
It  may  have  been  the  intention  of  the 
architect  to  give  the  new  Court  House 
an  under-pinning  that  would  sui)port 
10  or  12  stories  more  when  posterity 
needs  it. 

The  general  contract  for  the  work  in 
the  basement  of  the  building  was  award¬ 
ed  to  Haglin  &  Morse,  of  this  city,  who 
will  be  responsible  for  all  the  labor  and 
material  furnished  by  the  various  sub¬ 


contractors,  the  iron  work  excepted;  the 
latter  being  a  separate  contract,  award¬ 
ed  to  the  Crown  Iron  Woi'ks,  who  also 
furnish  the  iron  for  the  sub-basement. 
The  basement  walls  will  be  of  Ortonvillc 
red  granite,  from  the  quarries  of  James 
Baxter  &  Son,  of  Alinneapolis.  This 
material  starts  from  the  top  of  the  sub¬ 
basement,  and  will  extend  around  the 
building  to  a  height  of  17  feet  11  inches, 
except  the  projection  for  the  Fourth 
street  front,  which  will  be  37  feet  high 
and  134feetlong.  The  steps,  buttresses, 
etc.,  will  also  be  of  this  granite.  An  idea 
of  the  massive  character  ofthe  work  may 
be  shown  by"  informing  our  readers  that 
many  of  the  blocks  will  weigh  upwards 
of  20  tons,  and  one  huge  lintel  will  re¬ 
quire  a  flat  car  of  special  construction  to 
transport  it  from  the  quarries  to  the 
building,  its  estimated  weight  being  26 
tons.  Prof.  Winchell,  our  state  geolo¬ 
gist,  and  Prof.  Hall,  ofthe  United  States 
geological  survey",  speak  in  the  highest 
terms  regarding  the  admirable  qualities 
of  the  Ox'tonville  graniteforbuildingpur- 
poses,  and  regard  it  as  one  of  Minneso¬ 
ta’s  most  valuable  deposits.  The  quar¬ 
ries  were  opened  up  about  a  year  and  a 
half  ago,  and  ought  eventually"  to  prove 
a  bonanza  to  the  Baxters. 

The  interior  face  woi'k  for  three  en¬ 
trance  vestibules  of  the  Fourth  street 
side  of  the  Ixuilding  will  be  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Bedford  stone  of  Indiana.  Also 
the  groined  arched  ceiling  work,  moidd- 
ings,  pilasters,  panels,  etc.  This  stone 
has  been  selected  for  such  high-class  work 
on  account  of  its  fine  color,  wonderful 
tenacity",  and  its  susceptibility"  to  rich 
and  delicate  carvings.  It  is  an  oolitic 
limestone  known  to  geologists  as  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Clinton  group,  and  is  regarded 
by-  expei'ts  as  one  of  the  most  durable 
building  stones  to  be  found.  Its  well- 
known  resistance  to  atmospheric  influ¬ 
ences  has  caused  it  to  be  received  with 
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high  favor  by  the  government,  the  Bed¬ 
ford  stone  being  very  extensively  used  in 
Uncle  Sam’s  custom  houses  and  public 
buildings  generally.  It  has  also  been 
used  in  all  the  great  buildings  of  the 
country,  like  the  New  York  Mutual  Life, 
the  Vanderbilts’,  New  York  Times,  Illi¬ 
nois  state  houseat Springfield, theNorth- 
westernLife  of  Milwaukee,  and  so  forth. 
In  fact  the  Bedford  quarries  are  the  only 
ones  of  any  importance  in  the  United 
States  that  produce  a  quality  of  stone 


upon  the  entirely  satisfactory  manner  in 
which  these  contracts  have  been  awarded 
and  subsequently  handled.  The  policy  of 
the  commissioners  in  keeping  so  much  of 
this  work  near  at  home,  has  resulted  in 
the  development  of  our  infant  industries 
in  sand-stone  and  granite,  which  could 
not  have  otherwise  been  obtained.  The 
large  contract  for  granite  has  made  it 
possible  to  establish  a  much-needed  plant 
of  this  character  in  Minnesota,  a  circum¬ 
stance  whose  benefits  for  future  heavy 
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identical  with  that  of  the  world-famous 
quarries  of  Oxfordshire,  in  England. 
About  30,000  cubic  feet  of  this  material 
will  be  used.  The  stone  is  furnished  by 
Mr.  J.  M.  Sullivan,  of  Minneapolis,  who 
represents  the  Bedford  companies  for 
Minnesota.  The  carving  will  be  done  by 
Herbert  Chalker,  another  Minneapo¬ 
litan,  whose  handiwork  adorns  numer¬ 
ous  public  edifices  of  our  city. 

Minneaioolis  is  to  be  congratulated 


work  is  not  to  be  underestimated.  A 
large  expenditure  of  money  is  now  justi¬ 
fied  in  developing  in  these  quarries  a  still 
greater  capacity.  The  same  is  true  of 
Ring  &  Tobin’s  contract  to  furnish  the 
Kittle  River  sandstone.  This  firm  has 
expended  not  less  than  $150,000  in  open¬ 
ing  up  their  quarries,  putting  in  tracks 
and  machinery,  building  houses,  etc.,  all 
of  which  has  made  it  possible  for  them 
to  bid  successfully  on  a  job  of  this  mag- 
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nitude  and  to  employ  a  large  force  of 
men  winter  and  summer. 

No  definite  description  of  the  super¬ 
structure  can  be  given  at  present.  The 
cost  will  approximate  $2,500,000,  and 
the  building  will  be  occupied  by  the  city 
and  count\'  offices  as  well  as  the  courts. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  Minneapolis 
Court  House,  when  completed,  will  be 
the  finest  in  America. 

In  the  fall  of  1890,  certain  citizens 
sought  to  enjoin  the  work  on  the  plans 
and  specifications  adopted  by  the  com¬ 
missioners,  on  the  ground  that  the  cost 
of  the  building,  if  erected  in  accordance 
with  such  plans,  would  far  exceed  the 
sum  named  in  the  Act.  In  this,  however, 
they  were  not  successful,  the  court  hold¬ 
ing  that  the  commissioners  were  not 
limited  to  the  $1,500,000  clearly  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  terms  of  the  law. 

The  work  on  the  building  slowly  pro¬ 
gressed  during  the  \'ears  1889  and  1890, 
and  on  the  18th  day  of  July,  1891,  the 
corner  stone  was  laid  with  impressive 
Masonic  ceremonies.  The  foundation 
walls  had  then  been  laid  for  the  entire 
bviilding,  and  the  second  story  walls  on 
the  east  and  half  the  north  side.  Its  ulti¬ 
mate  cost  is  still  a  matter  of  much  doubt. 
The  lowest  reliable  estimate  scarcely 
falls  short  of  $3,000,000,  while  many  be¬ 
lieve  that  $5,000,000  will  scarcely  suffice 
to  complete  it.  This  will  afford  a  prince- 
1\^  income  to  the  architects,  who  are  al¬ 
lowed  four  and  a  half  per  cent  commis¬ 
sions.  Should  the  building,  however, 
be  completed  in  accordance  with  the 
plans  adopted,  and  partially  executed, 
there  is  no  question  but  it  will  surpass 
any  building  of  the  kind  and  purpose  de¬ 
signed,  at  present  existing  in  the  United 
States.  Indeed,  there  are  not  more  than 
two  or  three  state  houses  exceeding  it  in 
solidity,  imposing  architecture  and  ex¬ 
pense.  Occupying  as  it  does  a  whole 
block,  an  unimpaired  view  of  the  build¬ 


ing  is  had  from  every  side.  The  court 
house  in  Chicago  is  at  present  probabh- 
the  most  expensive  in  thecountry  today. 
But  its  location  detracts  from  its  other¬ 
wise  imposing  architecture,  and  its  ma¬ 
terial  is  such,  that,  if  we  are  correctly 
informed,  it  is  alread3'  in  process  of  de¬ 
cay.  In  location  and  in  choice  of  mater¬ 
ial,  the  Board  of  court  house  commis¬ 
sioners  are  to  be  commended,  although 
they  are  not  entitled  to  the  credit  of  the 
location,  which  was  settled  by  the  Act 
creating  the  commission.  Ten  years’ 
time  is  none  too  much  for  the  completion 
of  a  building  of  the  magnitude  and  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  one  under  construction, 
without  unduly  taxing  the  people  of  the 
present  day. 

It  should  be  added,  that  by  an  Act  of 
the  legislature,  approved  April  16,1889, 
three  more  commissioners  were  added  to 
the  oi'iginal  board,  viz:  George  A.  Brack¬ 
ett,  Edgar  F.  Comstock  and  E.Al.  John¬ 
son.  Charles  M.  Loring  of  the  original 
board  resigned,  and  John  DeLaittre  was 
appointed  in  his  place.  These  gentlemen 
with  those  named  in  the  original  act, 
constitute  the  present  board  of  commis¬ 
sioners.  These  serve  without  eompensa- 
tion,  and  are  prohibited  from  beeoming 
a  part^q  either  directlj^  or  indirectly,  in 
any  contract  made  b}'  said  board  or  un¬ 
der  its  authority". 

Post  Office.  The  year  1891  wit¬ 
nessed  the  completion  of  the  United 
States  government  building  for  a  post- 
office  and  holding  United  States  coui'ts. 
Before  speaking  of  this  in  detail  it  will 
be  of  interest  to  trace  the  growth  of  the 
postal  service  in  this  eity  from  the  early 
beginnings  to  its  jiresent  large  projior- 
tions,  and  the  various  changes  of  its 
loeation  to  its  present  ])ermanent  site. 

The  first  postoffice  within  the  jiresent 
limits  of  the  city  was  established  in  1848. 
Ard  Godfrey  was  the  first  ])ostniaster.  It 
was  accommodated  in  a  10x12  frame 
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building  used  as  a  mill  office,  and  situ¬ 
ated  on  the  bank  of  the  river  on  Main 
street,  near  where  Mill  street  intersects 
Main.  The  mails,  of  course,  were  very 
irregular.  No  mail  routes  were  estab¬ 
lished.  In  the  winter  occasional  stages, 
sometimes  private  teams,  brought  such 
mail  as  could  be  found .  Intercourse  with 
the  outside  world  was  very  precarious 
from  1848  to  1851,  and  even  after  that 
for  some  time  no  regular  communication 
was  kept  up  in  the  winter.  In  the  winter 
of  1850-1  ten  days  or  two  weeks  some¬ 
times  elapsed  without  a  mail. 

Mr.  Godfrey  held  his  office  until  1852, 
when  he  was  succeeded  bjMatther  Patch. 
Mr.  White,  W.  W.  Wales  and  General  H. 
P.  Van  Cleve  successfully  officiated  as 
postmasters — the  lastnamed  holdingthe 
office  at  the  time  of  its  discontinuance 
on  the  East  Side.  The  office  had  no  per¬ 
manent  abiding  place.  It  was  first  re¬ 
moved  to  the  store  occupied  by  J.  H. 
Stevens  &  Co.,  at  the  corner  of  Main  and 
Pine  streets.  Later  to  the  old  Winslow 
House,  on  the  site  now  occupied  hy  the 
Exposition  building.  On  the  closing  of 
that  hotel,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  the  office  was  again  removed  to 
Central  avenue,  between  Main  and  Sec¬ 
ond  streets.  In  this  location  it  contin¬ 
ued  until  the  office  was  discontinued,  and 
merged  in  that  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river. 

A  postoffice  was  established  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river  as  early  as  1854, 
and  located  at  the  corner  of  First  avenue 
south  and  First  street.  Dr.  H.  Fletcher 
was  first  postmaster.  For  several  years 
the  office  often  changed  locations,  either 
to  suit  the  convenience  of  postmast¬ 
ers  or  the  shifting  population.  Its  first 
removal  was  to  Washington  avenue,  be¬ 
tween  Fifth  and  Sixth  avenues  south. 
The  location  proving  inconvenient  and 
the  accommodations  inadequate,  it  was 
soon  removed  to  the  corner  of  Washing¬ 


ton  and  First  avenues  south.  Still  later 
to  Hennepin,  between  Second  street  and 
Washington  avenue,  being  the  ground 
floor  of  the  Atheneum  building.  On  the 
completion  of  the  city  hall  the  office  was 
removed  to  that  building,  and  about 
this  time  the  East  Side  office  was  dis¬ 
continued.  Those  who  have  been  post¬ 
masters  on  the  west  side  of  the  river 
besides  Dr.  Fletcher  are  Dr.  A.  E.  Ames, 
C.  Wilcox,  S.  Hidden,  W.  P.  Ankeny,  D. 
Morgan,  Daniel  Basset,  W.  W.  McNair, 
Cyrus  Aldrich,  Dr.  George  H.  Keith,  O. 
M.  Faraway,  John  J.  Ankeny  and  the 
present  incumbent,  Maj.  Wm.  D.  Hale. 
But  few  of  these  are  now  living.  From 
the  city  hall  the  office  was  removed  in 
1882  to  the  Boston  Block,  corner  of 
Hennepin  avenue  and  Third  street.  On 
the  burning  of  that  building  in  1886, 
temporary  and  very  inadequate  accom¬ 
modations  were  leased  in  the  Stillman 
Block  on  Fourth  street,  where  the  office 
continued  until  its  removal  into  the 
government  building,  corner  of  Third 
street  and  First  avenue  south. 

Agitation  of  the  cjuestion  of  procur¬ 
ing  government  aid  for  the  erection  of 
a  post  office  building  commenced  as  early 
as  1879.  Nothing  definite,  however, 
was  done  until  1881,  when  Hon.  W.  D. 
Washburn  introduced  a  bill  in  the  house 
of  representatives  providing  for  an  ap- 
X3ropriation  for  the  purchase  of  a  site 
and  the  erection  of  a  building  for  a  post- 
office  and  other  government  offices  at 
Minneapolis.  The  bill,  however,  did  not 
become  a  law,  and  another  bill  from  the 
committee  on  public  buildings  and  ap¬ 
propriating  $125,000  also  failed. 

Nothing  further  was  done  until  early 
in  the  session  of  1882,  when  Senator 
Windom  introduced  a  bill  in  the  senate, 
appropriating  $175,000  for  the  purchase 
of  a  site,  and  the  erection  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  building.  This  bill  became  a  law, 
the  amount  that  was  appropriated,  how- 
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ever,  Ijeing  reduced  to  $00,000.  The 
amount  was  edisurdh/  small.  Advertise¬ 
ments  for  bids  for  a  site,  however,  were 
published  in  May,  1882,  and  18  bids  re¬ 
ceived.  A  commission  consisting  of  Ar¬ 
chitect  James  G.  Hill,E.  P.  Allis,  of  Mil¬ 
waukee,  find  S.  G.  Hadle\',  of  Waterloo, 
N.  Y.,  was  appointed  to  select  a  site.  As 
usual  in  such  cases  there  was  much  dis¬ 
cussion  and  somewhat  heated  contro¬ 
versy  among  propert3^  holders  and  citi¬ 
zens  in  different  locations  as  to  the  site. 
The  commission,  however,  finally'  decided 
to  purchase  of  John  S.  Pillsbur^^  the  site 
where  the  building  now  stands  for  the 
sum  of  $50,000.  Plans  were  prepared, 
and  it  was  soon  discovered  that  the  site 
was  quite  inadequate,  and  an  adjoining 
tract  was  purchased  for  $42,000. 

So  far  as  the  location  is  concerned, 
although  there  was  then  considerable 
diversity’  of  opinion,  it  is  now  generally 
conceded  that  the  site  is  as  well  adapted 
for  the  purpose  designed  as  any  that 
could  then  be  secured  at  a  reasonable 
figui'e.  It  is  fairlv  near  the  present  cen¬ 
ter  of  business.  It  was  then  almost  uni- 
versallv  conceded  that  it  should  not  go 
above  Henne])in  avenue,  and  neither  on 
Hennepin  or  Nicollet  avenues,  within  a 
reasonable  distance  from  the  river,  could 
ground  be  secured  at  a  price  which  the 
government  would  be  willing  to  pav.  It 
ma\’be  a  matter  of  interest  in  the  future 
at  least,  not  onW  to  see  what  sites  were 
then  deemed  suitable  (by  the  persons 
offering  them,  though  probably  the  com¬ 
mission  never  considered  a  number  of  the 
same),  as  well  as  valuations  placed  on 
them.  The  following  is  taken  from  the 
Minneapolis  Evening  Star,  of  August 
6th,  1889,  which  also  contained  quite  a 
full  histoiw  of  the  office  from  its  first  es¬ 
tablishment  on  the  west  side  of  the  I'iver: 

No.  1.  0.  A.  Pra_\ — Premises  corner  Fourth 
street  and  Fourth  avenue  south.  129.xl80  feet. 
Price,  $35,000. 


No.  2.  S.  H.  Mattison — Premises  corner  of 
Third  street  and  F'ourth  avenue  south,  block  07, 
180.X120  feet.  Price,  $32,000. 

No.  3.  H.  A.  Gale,  agent — Premises  corner  Hen¬ 
nepin  avenue  and  First  street,  block  13,  120x280 
feet.  Price,  $60,000. 

No.  4.  Chas.  A.  Nimocks — Parts  of  lots  4,  5,  6 
and  7,  in  block  86,  230x120  feet.  Price,  $60,000. 

No.  5.  H.  G.  Harrison — Parts  of  lots  1,  2  and 
3,  corner  Third  street  and  First  avenue  north, 
120x160  feet.  Price,  $20,000. 

No.  6.  George  Huhn — Premises  corner  F'irst 
avenue  north  and  Second  street,  block  35, 180x120 
feet.  Price,  $35,000. 

No.  7.  W.  W.  McNair — Premises  corner  First 
avenue  north  and  Fifth  street,  block  2,  120x180 
feet.  I’rice,  $25,000. 

No.  8.  Franklin  Steele,  Jr. — Parts  of  block  14, 
bounded  by  First  street  south.  First  avenue  south 
and  High  street.  180  feet  on  First  street  south, 
155  feet  on  First  avenue  south,  and  180  feet  on 
High  street.  Priee,  $53,100. 

No.  9.  Charles  Rees — Lots  10,  9  and  part  of 
lot  8,  block  78,  corner  secord  avenue  south  and 
F'ourth  street,  155x156  feet,  price,  $52,500.  Also, 
lots  2,  3,  4  and  5,  block  225,  corner  of  Eighth 
street  and  Second  avenue  south,  165x264  feet. 
Price,  $32,000. 

No.  10.  J.  E.  Bell — Premises  corner  Third 
street  and  Second  avenue  north,  block  69, 120x180 
feet.  Price,  $51,000. 

No.  11.  J.  W.  Johnson — Premises  corner  Third 
street  and  Second  avenue  north,  lots  9  and  10, 
block  60,  120x180  feet.  Price,  $48,000. 

No.  12.  Richard  Chute — Premises  parts  of 
block  11,  St.  Anthony’s  Falls,  126  feet  on  Central 
avenue,  244  feet  on  Fourth  street,  and  126  feet  on 
First  avenue  southeast.  Price,  $1. 

No.  13.  Koon,  Merrill  &  Keith  and  Bovey  & 
De  Laittre,  lots  1  and  2,  block  48,  corner  Third 
street  and  Fourth  avenue  south,  132x165  feet. 
Priee,  $45,000. 

No.  14«  George  A.  Camp — Lot  6  and  part  of 
lot  7,  block  No.  1  of  Hoag’s  addition,  110  feet  on 
Fifth  street  and  170  feet  on  First  avenue  north. 
Price,  $12,000. 

No.  15.  Charles  Rees — Additional.  Corner 
Eighth  street  and  Second  avenue  south,  four  full 
one-fourth  acre  lots,  each  66  feet  by  165  feet,  the 
165  feet  on  Second  avenue,  264  feet  by  165  feet. 
Price,  $32,000.  ( See  No.  9. ) 

No.  16.  A.  M.  Hole — Premises  corner  Fourth 
street  and  Second  avenue  north,  lots  1,  2  and  3  in 
block  60,  198x150.  Price,  $47,000. 

No.  17.  George  Brackett — Lots  No.  10,  11 

and  12,  block  21,  northeast  corner  of  First  avenue 
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south  and  Second  street,  155x155  feet.  Price, 
$40,000. 

No.  18.  Charles  A.  Pillsbuiy  for  John  S.  Pills- 
bury  —  Premises  corner  Third  street  and  First 
avenue  south,  block  64,  120x157  feet.  Price, 
$50,000. 

Excavations  for  the  new  building  be¬ 
gan  in  1883,  and  in  April,  1886,  the  first 
foundation  stone  was  laid.  Isaac  Hodg¬ 
son,  of  Minneapolis,  was  the  architect  in 
charge  from  August  5,  1883,  until  Aug¬ 
ust  10th,  1884.  He  was  then  succeeded 
by  E.  F.  Bassford,  of  St.  Paul,  who  had 
prepared  new  plans.  On  July  1st,  1889, 
he  was  sueceeded  by  Frank  Grygla,  of 
Minneapolis,  who  served  as  superintend¬ 
ent  until  the  completion  of  the  building. 
James  Bradley  has  filled  the  position  as 
engineer  since  1885.  The  whole  amount 
of  appropriations  made  for  the  building 
and  site  to  completion  is  $641,614.56. 

The  building  is  in  every  way  suitable 
and  convenient  for  the  purpose  designed. 
In  architectural  appearance  it  is  not  im¬ 
posing — indeed  the  limited  space  it  oecu- 
pies,and  the  very  meagre  appropriations 
made  by  the  goveimmentforthe  purpose, 
did  not  admit  of  any  scope  for  display 
by  the  architect.  He  had  to  aecommo- 
date  himself  to  the  means  at  his  com¬ 
mand.  He  is  not  to  be  blamed.  But  al¬ 
ready  it  is  evident  that  the  site  selected 
was  far  too  small.  It  apparently  ad¬ 
mits  of  no  additions.  And  yet  it  is 
manifest  that  if  the  growth  of  the  city 
continues  in  the  next  ten  r-ears  in  the 
same  proportion  as  in  the  past  ten,  the 
present  aceommodations  will  be  found 
quite  inadequate. 

The  site  on  which  the  building  stands 
is  150x125  feet,  and  the  building  itself  is 
three  and  a  half  stories  high,  with  a  cen¬ 
tral  tower  on  Third  street  front  152  feet 
in  height,  and  smaller  towers  at  the  eor- 
ners  88  feet  high.  A  clock  with  a  dial 
five  feet  in  diameter  is  placed  in  the  main 
tower.  The  st\de  of  architecture  is 
Romanesque.  The  material  iiSed  in  the 


construction  of  the  walls  is  Ohio  sand¬ 
stone,  the  foundation  being  of  St.  Cloud 
granite  and  Mankato  limestone.  Granite 
columns  are  used  for  trimmings.  There 
are  tw^o  publie  entrances,  one  on  Third 
street,  the  other  on  First  avenue. 

The  main  portion  of  the  first  floor  is 
devoted  wholly  to  the  working  force  of 
the  post  office.  Here  a  room  100  feet 
square,  and  lighted  by  an  immense  sky 
light  50  feet  square,  is  separated  from 
the  corridors  by’-  an  elaborate  and  hand¬ 
somely  flnished  screen  of  red  oak,  some 
10  feet  high.  In  this  screen  are  numer¬ 
ous  windows  for  the  use  of  the  public  in 
transacting  business  with  the  office. 

The  second  story  of  the  building  is 
used  for  United  States  court  rooms — two, 
one  35x60  feet,  and  one  30x50,  and  also 
for  offices  for  district  attorney.  United 
States  marshal,  and  clerks  and  assist¬ 
ants.  The  present  district  attorney  is 
the  Hon.  Eugene  Hay,  appointed  by 
President  Hai-rison,  and  residing  in  Min¬ 
neapolis.  On  the  second  floor  are  also 
the  offices  of  the  deputy  collector  of  in¬ 
ternal  revenue  and  special  agent  of  the 
United  States  treasury  department. 

On  the  thh'd  floor  is  the  offices  of 
deputy  collector  of  customs  and  assist¬ 
ants.  Geo.  W.  Marchant,  Esq.,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  this  office  (and  custodian  of 
the  building)  April  17th,  1890,  and  has 
been  a  resident  of  Minneapolis  for  many 
years  and  an  aetive  business  man.  He 
was  appointed  under  the  provisions  of  a 
special  act  of  congress,  approved  Alarch 
8th,  1890,  entitled  “An  Act  to  consti¬ 
tute  Minneapolis  a  sub. port  of  entry  and 
delivery^  in  the  collection  district  of  Min¬ 
nesota  and  for  other  purposes.”  The 
office  w' as  opened  for  business  September 
1st,  1890.  Before  this  the  custom  house 
business  of  Minneapoils  was  transacted 
at  St.  Paul,  at  great  inconvenience  to 
our  merehants.  During  the  first  y^ear 
after  the  opening  of  the  office,  the  busi- 
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ness  receipts  of  the  offiee  fell  little  short 
of  $100,000,  and  are  rapidly  increasing. 
It  is  not  only  a  great  convenience  to  our 
citizens,  but  will  greatly  aid  in  swelling 
the  volume  of  business  of  this  city.  Mr. 
Marchant  has  seven  assistants  and  em¬ 
ployees  under  his  charge. 

On  the  fourth  floor  are  the  offices  of 
signal  service  and  of  the  railway  mail 
service. 

Edward  F.  Waite,  special  examiner 
of  pensions,  J.  W.  Lawrence,  special 
agent  of  treasury  department,  and  J. 
H.  Harmon,  weather  observer,  are  all 
residents  in  Minneapolis. 

Perhaps  no  statistics  more  correctly 
represent  the  growth  of  a  city  than  those 
pertaining  to  the  business  of  the  post- 
office.  In  some  one  department  of  busi¬ 
ness  in  a  city  there  might  be  for  a  year, 
or  even  series  of  years,  a  large  increase, 
and  yet  it  might  be  entirely  fallacious  to 
reason  that  there  must  be  a  correspond¬ 
ing  increase  in  many  other  branches. 
Such  large  increase  might  even  effect  the 
postal  business  but  slightly.  But  the 
postoffice  in  a  business  wa3^  reaches  the 
whole  community  and  represents  its  busi¬ 
ness  activity  and  growth.  While  not 
affording  an  accurate  measure  of  such 
growth  in  detail  it  fairly  illustrates  the 
aggregate.  Thecondensed  statement  fol¬ 
lowing  will,  therefore,  be  of  intei'est.  It 
has  before  been  stated  that  the  first  cpiar- 
ter’s  receipts  of  the  office,  after  being 
established  on  the  west  side  of  the  I'iver 
in  1854,  were  $7.79: 


For  the  year  1854 .  $138.71 

Fifth  year,  1859  . .  2,234.05 

Tenth  year,  1864 .  4,467.33 

Fifteenth  year,  1869 .  18,882.64 

Twentieth  year,  1874 .  40,670.90 

Twenty-fifth  year,  1879 .  63,886.45 

Thirtieth  year,  1884 .  178,218.97 

Thirty-fiftii  year,  1889 .  302,589.25 

Thirty-seventh  year,  1891 .  361,648.00 


On  February  1st,  1888,  the  postoffice 
department  authorized  the  establishment 


of  four  postal  stations  or  branch  offices 
in  this  city  with  money  order,  registry 
and  stamp  selling  facilities.  The  fifth 
one  was  also  added  to  the  list  April  1st, 
1891.  The  stations  areadvantageousU" 
located,  with  a  view  to  accommodate 
suburban  centers  of  business  and  popu¬ 
lation.  The  business  transacted  at  these 
stations  for  the  past  v^ear  fully  justifies 
their  establishment. 

The  present  force  employed  in  the  post- 
office  consists  of  the  postmaster  and  65 
clerks,  including  assistant  postmaster, 
division  superintendents  and  chief  clerks. 
There  are  ninety^  carriers  and  ten  sub¬ 
stitute  carriers.  The  entire  business 
has  been  reduced  to  a  complete  system, 
affording  as  good  postal  facilities  as 
those  enjoyed  by'- any  city  in  the  country, 
( and  far  superior  to  many )  and  is 
at  present  under  the  efficient  manage¬ 
ment  of  Maj.  W.  D.  Hale.  It  is  not 
claimed  that  the  system  is  perfect,  but 
as  nearly  so  as  the  exigencies  of  a  gov¬ 
ernment  office  will  permit  in  as  rapidly 
growing  a  city  as  this. 


William  Dinsmore  Hale.  Maj.  Hale, 
as  the  genial  postmaster  of  Minneapolis 
is  familiarly  known,  has  been  a  resident 
of  the  City  of  Minneapolis  for  24  years, 
and  among  its  busiest  workers  in  build- 
ingup  the  lumber  and  milling  industries. 

He  came  here  at  the  termination  of 
his  service  in  the  army,  in  September, 
1867,  and  entered  the  office  of  the  Min¬ 
nesota  Central  Railway  Company  as 
clerk,  under  D.  C.  Shepherd,  then  occupy¬ 
ing  the  brick  block  at  Washington  and 
Second  avenues,  now  the  St.  James  Hotel. 
Upon  the  transfer  of  that  road  to  the 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Company  in  the 
following  December,  he  entered  the  office 
of  W.  D.  Washburn  &  Co.  as  clerk  and 
bookkeeper.  In  1872  he  was  made  agent 
of  the  Minneapolis  Mill  Company',  and 
administered  the  affairs  of  the  water 
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power  for  the  ensuing  five  years.  Upon 
the  death  of  G,  M.  Stickney  he  was  taken 
into  the  partnership  of  W.  D.  Washburn 
&  Co.  in  1876,  and  continued  manager 
of  its  business  until  its  incorporation  as 
theWashbum  Mill  company,  and  of  that 
corporation  until  the  close  of  its  business 
in  1889.  The  transactions  of  these  com¬ 
panies  were  of  great  magnitude  and 
variety.  In  the  lumber  department  the 
logs  were  cut  upon  the  lands  of  the  com¬ 
pany'  on  Rum  river  and  the  Upper  Miss¬ 
issippi,  and  driven  to  the  booms  of  the 
Mississippi.  There  were  two  mammoth 
saw  mills  operated — one  at  Anoka  and 
one  at  Minneapolis,  and  lumber  yards 
established  for  storing  and  drying  the 
lumber.  As  much  as  25,000,000  feet  of 
pine  lumber  were  manufactured  in  a 
single  3"ear.  In  the  milling  department 
the  company  from  1881  operated  two 
flouring  mills — the  Palisade  at  Minne¬ 
apolis,  of  1,800  barrels  daily  capacity, 
and  the  Lincoln  at  Anoka,  of  700  bar¬ 
rels  capacity.  They  began  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  flour  at  the  time  the  new  pro¬ 
cess  of  rolls  was  substituted  for  that  of 
mill  stones,  and  enjoyed  the  advantage 
which  that  improved  process  gave  before 
it  was  generally  introduced  elsewhere. 

It  will  be  readily  appreciated  that  the 
successful  conduct  of  so  extensive  and 
varied  operations  would  task  the  mental 
resources  and  ph^'sical  strength  of  their 
manager.  But  Alaj.  Hale  was  equal  to 
the  task.  He  mastered  the  multitudes  of 
details  and  carried  along  the  business  as 
smoothly  as  the  running  of  a  well  oiled 
machine,  and  ever  presented  himself  to 
his  friends  with  a  smile  as  genial  as 
though  he  was  a  gentleman  of  elegant 
leisure. 

To  his  ability  to  select  fit  assistants,  a 
faculty  characteristic  of  all  successful 
men,  and  his  talent  for  systematizing 
complicated  alfairs  Maj.  Hale  attributes 
in  a  great  measure  his  business  success. 


In  addition  to  the  care  of  his  jirivate 
business  Maj.  Hale  was,  through  the 
3’ears  1875  to  1881,  a  director  and  see- 
retar}'  and  treasurer  of  the  Alinneajjolis 
&  Duluth  Railway  Company  under  the 
]n'esidenc3'  of  Isaac  Atwater;  and  also  a 
director  from  1875  to  1881,  and  secretaiw 
from  1878  to  1881,  of  the  Minneapolis 
and  St.  Louis  Railwa\'  Company’  under 
the  ]iresidencv  of  W.  D.  Washburn, — a 
period  when  these  roads  were  organized 
and  under  construction — devolving  upon 
him  no  little  responsibilit\'  as  well  as  a 
vast  amount  of  routine  work. 

In  1884  Maj.  Hale  was  nominated 
In’  both  political  parties  as  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Citv  of 
Alinneapolis,  and  elected  without  oppo¬ 
sition.  .\t  the  expiration  of  his  term  of 
three  A’cars  he  was  re-elected  again  for  a 
second  term,  which  was  extended  one 
3’ear  In’  act  of  the  legislature,  and  thus 
served  seven  3’ears  without  compensation 
in  that  most  responsible  public  office,  re¬ 
quiring  the  exercise  of  good  judgment 
and  the  employ  ment  of  the  most  delicate 
tact. 

Before  coming  Lo  Minneapolis  Maj. 
Hale  had  resided  at  Cannon  Falls,  Good- 
hue  County,  where  he  came  in  1856,  but 
returned  East  and  taught  school  the  fol¬ 
lowing  winter,  and  then  went  to  Kansas 
where  he  spent  the  next  two  v’ears,  but 
without  making  a  permanent  location. 
Returning  to  Cannon  Falls  in  1859  he 
purchased  a  prairie  farm,  and  employ’ed 
the  following  two  vears  in  its  cultiva¬ 
tion,  raising  crops  of  wheat,  which  he 
was  afterwards  so  largely’  to  manufac¬ 
ture  into  flour.  At  the  session  of  the 
Minnesota  Legislature  of  1861  he  was 
elected  enrolling  clerk  of  the  Senate,  where 
the  writer  of  this  sketch  first  made  his 
acquaintance,  which  has  ripened  into  an 
appreciative  friendship. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  the 
rebellion  he  volunteered  as  a  lorivatc  in 
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Company  E  of  the  Third  Regiment  of 
Minnesota  Infantry,  was  appointed  ser¬ 
geant  of  the  company,  and  upon  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  regiment  was  pro¬ 
moted  sergeant-major,  and  performed 
the  clerical  duties  of  adjutant  of  the  regi¬ 
ment.  After  rendezvousing  atFortSnell- 
ing  the  regiment  proceeded  in  November, 
1861,  to  Kentuckj^,  where  it  was  occu¬ 
pied  in  guard  duty  with  frequent  collis¬ 
ions  with  the  enemr^  Being  captured  in 
Tennessee  in  July,  1862,  in  a  raid  by  Gen. 
Forest,  the  enlisted  men  were  paroled — 
the  officers  taken  south — and  returned 
to  Minnesota,  where  they  joined  Gen. 
Sibley’s  command  in  the  Indian  cam¬ 
paign  during  the  summer  of  1862.  Ex¬ 
changed  in  December  of  that  year,  re¬ 
turning  to  Tennessee  in  January  of  1863, 
the  regiment  engaged  in  active  campaign¬ 
ing,  and  participated  in  the  capture  of 
Vicksburg  onthefourthday  of  July  1863, 
and  of  Little  Rock  September  10th,  1863. 
At  the  organization  of  the  Fourth  Regi¬ 
ment  of  Colored  United  States  Artillery 
he  was  transferred  at  the  request  of  the 
commander  of  the  Regiment  and  appoint¬ 
ed  adjutant,  and  afterwards  major,  and 
stationed  chiefly  at  FortHalleck,  Colum¬ 
bus  ,  Kentucky .  He  served  with  the  artil¬ 
lery  for  two  and  a  half  years,  until  mus¬ 
tered  out  of  service  in  February,  1866. 
Allured  by  his  agricultural  tastes  and  ex¬ 
perience  he  took  a  plantation  in  the 
vicinity  of  Pine  Bluff,  Arkansas,  and 
planted  and  gathered  a  crop  of  cotton. 
The  following  January  his  plantation  life 
was  succeeded  by  a  call  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  serve  as  agent  of  the  Freedman’s 
Bureau,  in  which  capacity  he  was  during 
the  summer  the  governor  and  autocrat 
of  two  Arkansas  counties.  This  duty 
over  he  came  to  Minneapolis  as  above 
related. 

Alaj.  Hale  was  born  atNorridgewock, 
Alaine,  August  16th,  1836.  His  father 
was  Eusebius  Hale,  a  Congregational 


minister,  and  his  mother  Philena  (Dins- 
more)  Hale.  The  Hale’s  were  of  English 
ancestry,  while  the  Dinsmore’s  were  de- 
scendents  of  John  Dinsmore,  who  imi- 
grated  to  New  Hampshire  from  the  north 
of  Ireland  in  1723,  but  whose  forefathers 
came  from  the  low  lands  of  Scotland. 
The  family  removed  from  Alaine  to  Long 
Island  in  1852.  Maj.  Hale  received  an 
academic  education,  and  the  four  last 
winters  before  coming  West  to  remain, 
taught  school  on  Long  Island.  He  has 
been  twice  married,  first  in  1864  to  Sarah 
Baker,  who  died  in  Minneapolis  in  1868, 
and  second  in  1870  to  Flora  A.  Ham¬ 
mond.  Of  this  last  union  two  sons  and 
two  daughters  cheer  and  adorn  his  happy 
home,  and  an  infant  child  has  passed 
from  it. 

Since  August  1st,  1890,  Maj.  Hale  has 
been  postmaster  of  the  city  of  Minne¬ 
apolis,  occupying  the  government  build¬ 
ing  on  Third  street,  and  administering 
the  office  with  an  urbanity  and  efficiency 
born  of  his  varied  business  and  official 
experience. 


TheAtheneum  and  Public  Library. 
The  Public  Library  is,  to  a  great  extent, 
the  outgrowth  and  expansion  of  the  old 
Atheneum,  a  stockholders  corporation 
originated  and  for  many  years  sustained 
by  the  liberality  and  puplic  spirit  of 
many,  of  the  old  citizens  of  Minneapolis. 

The  early  records  of  this  association, 
kept  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hale  Williams,  for 
many  years  its  able  and  faithful  librarian, 
showthe  earnest  efforts  of  many  old  set¬ 
tlers  in  founding  the  institution,  several 
of  whom  have  passed  awa3',  but  many 
live  to  see  the  ripe  fruits  of  their  early 
efforts,  which  have  resulted  even  more 
successfully  than  their  most  sanguine 
hopes  could  have  anticipated. 

The  first  meeting  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  library  association  was  held 
May  16th,  1859,  at  which  time  the  late 
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Col.  Aldrich  offered  I'esolritions  as  to  the 
importance  of  making  a  nucletis  for  a 
library  that  were  unanimously  adopted. 

C.  E.  Yanderburg,  R.  R.  Nicholas  and  W. 
W.  McNair  were  appointed  to  prepare 
articles  of  incorporation.  At  the  next 
meeting,  which  occurred  May  18th,  they 
reported  that  it  was  not  expedient  to 
organize  a  corporate  body,  and  at  that 
meeting  the  A^oung  Men’s  Library  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  organized,  a  constitution 
adopted  and  officers  elected.  The  pre¬ 
amble  stated  “That  we,  the  citizens  of 
Minneapolis,  believing  that  the  cause  of 
truth,  morality  and  virtue  can  be  greatly 
aided  and  established  through  the  instru¬ 
mentality  of  a  public  library,  lectures  and 
debates,  do  hereby  agree  to  form  our¬ 
selves  into  an  association.’’  The  officers 
elected  were  as  follows  :  David  Charlton, 
president ;  Charles  E.  Yanderburg  and  E. 
E[.  Bates,  vice-presidents;  W.  C.  Reems, 
recording  secretary ;  W.  W.  McNair,  cor¬ 
respondingsecretary;  Joseph  Dean,  treas¬ 
urer;  Thomas  Hale  Williams,  librarian  ; 
A.  E.  Ames,  Cyrus  Aldrich  and  David 
Morgan,  executive  eommittee.  Among 
the  prominent  members  not  elected  to 
office  were;  A.  L.  Bausman,  John  I. 
Black,  A.  B.  Russell,  Geo.  H.  Woods,  W. 

D.  Washburn,  W.  D.  Babbitt,  H.  E.  Alann, 
F.  R.  E.  Cornell  and  R.  B.  Nicholas. 

Bayard  Taylor  was  announced  at  that 
meeting  as  being  engaged  to  lecture  in 
four  places  in  the  state,  and  he  was 
invited  to  lecture  before  the  association, 
which  invitation  he  aecepted;  and  some¬ 
time  afterwards  delivered  a  lecture  in  the 
Methodist  Church,  the  receipts  of  which 
were  $141.25,  Mr.  Taylor’s  share  being 
$58.25  :  incidental  expenses  amounted  to 
$9.00,  so  the  association  netted  $74.00 
as  a  munificent  sum  upon  which  to  com¬ 
mence  operations.  The  eonstitution  was 
received  the  following  June,  and  was 
signed  by  fifty -four  persons,  the  tax  being 
one  dollar.  At  the  same  time  the  plan  of 


a  joint  stock  corporarion  was  adopted, 
and  the  name  was  changed  to  that  of  the 
“  Minneapolis  Atheneum,’’  and  the  asso¬ 
ciation  in  August  expended  $106.38  for 
sixty-eight  volumes,  and  the  library  was 
started  as  an  aceomplished  fact,  Mr. 
Williams,  the  librarian,  giving  the  neces¬ 
sary  room  in  his  store.  It  may  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  that  the  books  were  kept 
there  eight  years  free  of  rent. 

In  January,  1860,  a  meeting  was  held 
and  the  form  for  a  charter  was  adopted, 
which  was  sent  to  the  legislature  and 
returned  as  “unconstitutional.”  This 
objection  was  finally  removed  and  the 
latter  part  of  Januar3'  the  following  list 
of  officers  for  1860  were  elected:  E.  S. 
Jones,  president;  Wm.  F.  Russell,  vice- 
president;  John  S.  Young,  secretary; 
James  Dean,  treasurer;  Cyrus  Aldrich, 
Thomas  Hale  Williams  and  David  Mor¬ 
gan,  directors.  The  first  annual  meeting 
was  held  in  the  following  February  and 
it  was  decided  to  levy  an  annual  tax  of 
two  dollars  per  share  on  all  shares  rep¬ 
resented  when  the  act  of  incorporation 
was  passed.  The  annual  report  showed 
the  receipts  to  have  been  $308.78,  of 
which  $4.27  was  the  balance  on  hand, 
while  the  Atheneum  was  out  of  debt; 
235  volumes  had  been  purchased;  215 
donated  ;  the  membership  numbering  66. 

The  officers  for  186 1  were :  R.  R.  Nich¬ 
olas,  president;  Dr.  Anderson, vice-presi¬ 
dent;  J.  E.  Bell,  secretary;  W.  D.  Leon- 
ai'd,  treasurer;  D.  Alorgan,  W.  W.  Mc¬ 
Nair  and  Thomas  Hale  Williams,  direct¬ 
ors.  An  assessment  of  two  dollars  per 
year  was  levied,  and  in  February,  1862, 
the  directors  reported  that  notwith¬ 
standing  the  war  and  hard  times,  263 
volumes  had  been  added  to  the  library, 
of  which  150  were  donated.  In  the  same 
report  we  are  told  that  Col.  Aldrich,  then 
in  congress,  “lent  his  valuable  aid  in 
obtaining  supplies  for  the  library,  and 
Hon.  H.  Al.  Rice  assisted  in  a  like  manner. 
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and  that  the  books  donated  were  most 
valuable  works.”  Also  that  though  the 
services  of  Thomas  Hale  Williams  was 
entireh^  gratuitous,  not  one  volume  had 
been  lost  since  the  libraiy  was  founded. 

The  officers  elected  for  1862  were: 
David  Morgan,  president;  S.  C.  Gale, 
vice-president;  D.  C.  Bell,  secretary; 
Thomas  Hale  Williams,  treasurer;  A.  L. 
Bausman,  Franklin  Beebe  and  John  H. 
Green,  directors  for  the  year.  Two  hun¬ 
dred  and  five  volumes  had  been  added 
and  the  funds  on  hand  at  the  close 
amounted  to  $18.94. 

The  officers  chosen  for  1863  were: 
David  Alorgan,  president;  JohnS.  Walk¬ 
er,  vice-president;  D.  C.  Bell,  secretary’; 
Thomas  Hale  Williams,  treasurer ;  O.  W. 
Larawa}',  S.  C.  Gale  and  Franklin  Beebe, 
directors.  Ninetj^-seven  volumes  were 
added  during  the  year,  making  the  total 
1,020,  and  it  was  found  that  one  book 
had  been  lost — the  first  on  record.  The 
total  number  of  shares  now  amounted 
to  85. 

The  new  officers  for  1864  were;  David 
Morgaai,  president;  Rev.  Robert  A. 
Strong,  vice-president ;  E.  P.  Humphrey, 
secretary;  Thos.  H.  Williams,  treasurer; 
F.  Beebe,  A.  L.  Bausman  and  John  S. 
Walker,  directors.  Even  the  high  prices 
incident  to  the  proti'acted  war  did  not 
hinder  the  prosperity'  of  the  institution, 
and  116  volumes  were  added  the  next 
year;  M.  S.  Wilkinson  and  Ignatius 
Donnelly  aiding  the  good  work. 

In  1865,  S.  C  Gale  was  president ;  W. 
A.  Newton,  vice-president;  E.  F.  Humph¬ 
rey,  secretary;  T.  H. Williams, treasurer; 
D.  B.  Knickerbocker,  D.  Morgan  and  D. 
C.  Bell,  directors.  Here  commenced  the 
real  growth  of  the  Atheneum,  when,  in 
1865,  the  proposition  to  purchase  a  lot 
and  erect  a  building  was  referred  to  the 
directors.  At  the  next  meeting  (1866) 
it  was  announced  that  $5,000  of  the 
$7,500  rccpiired  for  that  ])ur])ose  had 


been  pledged.  At  that  time  the  Associa¬ 
tion  had  1,290  volumes. 

The  new  board  of  directors  (1886) 
was  composed  as  follows:  S.  C.  Gale, 
president;  W.  A.  Newton, vice-jiresident; 
J.  A.  Wolverton,  secretary;  Thos.  Hale 
Williams,  treasurer;  David  Morgan,  D. 
C.  Bell  and  Rev.  D.  B.  Knickerbocker, 
directors.  Mr.  Newton  afterwards  re¬ 
signed,  and  Dr.  A.  L.  Bausman  was 
elected  vice-president.  The  receipts  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  were  $485.13  and  the  ex¬ 
penses  $484.77,  showing  that  “margins” 
were  not  large  in  that  day'.  The  whole 
number  of  shares  ($5.00  each)  was  164, 
of  which  132  were  subject  to  taxation. 
The  next  y'ear  (1867)  the  old  board  was 
re-elected,  with  two  exceptions:  Frank¬ 
lin  Beebe  becoming  vice-president  and 
Dr.  Bausman  succeeding  Mr.  Bell  as 
director. 

Air.  Dorillus  Morrison  was  elected 
president  in  1868  Geo.  B.  Wright,  secre¬ 
tary ;  Paris  Gibson,  director,  in  place  of 
Dr.  Bausman ;  the  other  offieers  being 
unchanged.  In  the  treasurer’s  report, 
dated  February'  4th,  1868,  occur  the 
first  debit  and  eredit  items  concernincr 
the  library'  building,  from  which  we  learn 
that  $8,900  had  been  received  on  sub¬ 
scriptions,  and  $1,634.80  from  other 
sources,  and  that  the  total  cost  of  lot 
and  building  was  $10,693.93,  of  which 
$1,500  was  paid  for  the  lot.  At  that 
time  $109.13  was  still  owing  for  ma¬ 
terial. 

The  receipts  for  the  next  year  were 
$2,128.97  from  rent,  fines  and  shares. 
Of  Thos.  Hale  Williams  it  was  said :  “As 
a  librarian,  his  faithful  devotion  to  duty 
deserves  S])ecial  mention.  He  has  been 
identified  with  the  library^  from  its  incep¬ 
tion,  and  for  eight  y'cars  has  served  with¬ 
out  compensation.  His  extensive  knowl¬ 
edge  and  experience  have  contributed 
materially'  to  the  success  and  prosi)erity 
of  our  library^,  and  he  deserves  the  thanks 
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of  evei'y  shareholder  of  the  Atheneum.” 
The  number  of  books  then  upon  the 
shelves  of  the  library  was  about  2,000, 
the  result  of  ten  years ’growth.  Mr.  Geo. 
B.  Wright  declined  a  re-election  as  secre¬ 
tary  in  1869,  and  R.  R.  Bryant  was  his 
successor;  all  the  other  officers  being 
re-elected . 

The  tenth  annual  report  (1870) 
showed  the  number  of  rmlumes  in  the 
library  to  be  2,269,  and  200  sharehold¬ 
ers,  the  officers  being  Paris  Gibson,  presi¬ 
dent;  Frank  Beebe,  vice-president ;  A.L. 
Bausman,  secretary;  Thos.  Hale  Will¬ 
iams,  treasurer;  D.  Morgan,  D.  B.  Knick¬ 
erbocker  and  S.  C.  Gale,  directors. 

In  1870,  at  the  death  of  Dr.  Kirby 
Spencer,  for  many  years  a  resident  of 
Minneapolis,  he  left  the  bulk  of  his  prop¬ 
erty  to  trustees  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Atheneum — the  proceeds  of  this  property 
to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  books  for 
the  library.  At  that  time  the  propert\' 
was  of  the  value  of  only  a  few  thousand 
dollars  ;  but  with  the  enormous  develop¬ 
ment  and  growth  of  the  city  it  has  now 
liecome  worth  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars  or  more ;  the  annual  income  at 
the  present  time  being  about  ten  thous¬ 
and  dollars,  and  increasing  yearly. 

From  the  report  made  February  5th, 
1872,  we  gather  the  folio  wing  statistics, 
viz:  Income  for  past  year,  $1,838.55 ; 
expenses,  $1,874.92;  value  of  the  books 
in  library,  $5,500;  furniture,  $100; 
library  building,  $14,500;  Spencer  estate, 
$25,000  ;  indebtedness,  $5,000  ;  leaving 
the  net  value  of  the  propert3’,  $40,100. 
The  officers  elected  that  \’earwere:  Paris 
Gibson,  president;  F.  Beebe,  vice-presi- 
debt;  A.  L.  Bausman,  secretary;  Thos. 
Hale  Williams,  treasurer;  O.  V.  Tousle^q 
S.  C.  Gale  and  R.  E.  Grimshaw,  directors. 

From  the  annual  report  madeinl874 
it  appears  that  the  receipts  for  the  pre¬ 
vious  year  were  $2,638.96,  and  the  ex¬ 
penses  $2,610.93.  The  receipts  for  the 


next  year  had  risen  to  $5,443.65  and  the 
expenses  to  $1,750.92.  Over  $3,500  of 
this  amount  was  received  from  the  first 
installment  of  the  Spencer  fund. 

The  officers  for  1875  were  :  R.  J.  Bald¬ 
win,  president ;  F.  Beebe,  vice-president ; 
Dr.  Bausman,  secretar3' ;  Thos.  H.  Will¬ 
iams.  treasurer  and  librarian  ;  Rev.  D.B. 
Knickerbocker,  Geo.  B.  Young  and  Mr. 
Baker,  directors. 

From  the  annual  report  of  February 
1st,  1876,  it  appears  that  the  whole 
number  of  books  in  the  library  was  then 
3,714.  The  receipts  for  the  previous  year 
were  $4,988.61 ;  expenses,  $4,902.76. 
The  officers  were  re-elected,  excepting 
Rev.  E.  D.  Neil,  vice-president,  in  place  of 
F.  Beebe,  and  Paris  Gibson,  director. 

At  the  aimual  meeting  held  in  Febru- 
aiw,  1877,  there  were  274  shareholders 
belonging  to  the  association.  The  re¬ 
ceipts  for  the  3"ear  were  $3,078.98,  and 
the  expenses,  $2,905.04.  Up  to  this  time 
the  librarv  had  been  run  as  a  close  cor¬ 
poration  for  the  benefit  of  its  sharehold¬ 
ers  or  cash  depositors  only.  It  seemed 
to  be  regarded  as  an  institution  originat¬ 
ing  with  certain  individuals  who  had 
contributed  money  and  time  to  secure  a 
library,  and  that  whoever  sought  its 
advantages  must  do  so  under  its  re¬ 
stricted  rules  and  regulations. 

As  no  public  library  existed  in  the 
cit3q  the  idea  of  transforming  this  into 
such  shape  that  it  would  fill  the  place  of 
such  an  institution  was  conceived,  and 
the  movement  which  resulted  finally  in 
the  development  of  the  public  librar3' 
scheme  and  the  construction  of  the  mag¬ 
nificent  building  in  which  the  Antheneum 
is  now  so  satisfactorily  located,  was  be¬ 
gun  at  the  annual  meeting  in  Februaiw, 
1877.  This  movement  originated  with 
Air.  T.  B.  Walker,  who  for  some  time 
prior  to  the  annual  meeting  consulted 
with  numbers  of  the  old  original  share¬ 
holders,  and,  with  the  hearty  approval 
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of  nearly  all  who  were  consulted,  received 
their  proxies  with  which  to  elect  a  board 
of  officers  favorable  to  the  most  liberal 
policy  consistent  with  the  welfare  of  the 
library.  The  movement  was  opposed  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Hale  Williams  with  a  few 
adherents,  who  attempted  to  procure 
proxies  enough  to  counteraet  the  move¬ 
ment  and  prevent  the  eonsummation  of 
what  he  then  eonsidered  a  revolutionary 
seheme.  But  Mr.  Walker’s  proxies,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  direet  votes  of  the  share¬ 
holders  who  attended  the  meeting,  very 
largely  outnumbered  those  of  Mr.  Will¬ 
iams,  and  a  board  was  eleeted  eonsist- 
ing  of  Prof.  O.  V.  Tousley,  president; 
Rev.  J.  H.  Tuttle,  vice-president;  Rev. 
H.  A.  Stimson,  secretary;  Thomas  Hale 
Williams,  treasurer  and  librarian  ;  direc¬ 
tors,  H.  G.  Harrison,  S.  C.  Gale  and 
T.  B.  Walker.  At  that  meeting  was  also 
ftassed  a  resolution  allowing  the  regular 
$10  memberships  to  be  sold  on  the  basis 
of  $3  cash  and  the  remainder  in  annual 
installments  of  $1  each,  subject  as  other 
memberships  to  the  annual  assessment, 
which  had  formerly  been  $3,  but  was  at 
this  meeting  reduced  to  $1.50.  The  new 
direetory  pulled  out  the  several  parti¬ 
tions  on  the  library  floor  of  the  building 
and  changed  it  into  a  large  reading  room  ; 
took  the  books  from  the  side  shelves  and 
put  them  in  alcoves ;  made  the  reading 
room  free  for  general  use,  and  in  every 
respect  placed  it  within  the  reach  of 
those  who  were  most  in  need  of  library 
accommodations  as  far  as  consistent 
with  the  intei'ests  of  the  association. 
The  library  hours  were  extended  from  5 
p.  m.  to  9  p.  m.,  and  the  public  invited  to 
a  free  use  of  the  room.  The  charge  for 
readers  (not  shareholders)  was  redueed 
from  10  eents  to  5  cents  per  week.  The 
reading  room  was  also  opened  on  Sun¬ 
day’s  in  order  to  gather  in  those  who 
might  otherwise  be  disposed  to  frequent 
saloons  or  otherevil  places.  Miss  Grace 


Ly’on  was  appointed  assistant  librarian 
to  aid  Mr. Williams  in  extra  work  caused 
by  the  increased  use  of  the  librai'y. 

At  the  annual  meeting  held  February 
5th,  1878,  the  income  for  the  preceding 
year  was  reported  at  $2,326.64  and  the 
expenditures  $2,210.55.  Thre were 6,696 
volumes  in  the  library.  The  following 
were  elected  officers  for  the  ensuing  year: 
H.  T.  Wells,  president ;  J.  H.  Tuttle,  vice- 
president;  Rev.  H.  A.  Stimson,  secre¬ 
tary;  Thomas  Hale  Williams, treasurer; 
T.  B.  Walker,  H.  G.  Harrison  and  Geo. 
Bradley,  directors.  Mr.  H.  T.  Wells  re¬ 
signed  his  position  on  the  board  and  Mr. 
W.  W.  McNair  was  elected  president  in 
his  place.  Mr.  H.  G.  Harrison  resigned 
as  director  and  W.  H.  Hinkle  was  elected 
in  his  place. 

At  the  annual  meeting  held  February^ 
4th,  1879,  W.  W.  MeNair  was  elected 
president;  Franklin  Beebee,  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  C.  M.  Loring,  secretary;  T.  H. 
Williams,  treasurer;  Geo.  Bradley,  C.  A. 
Pillsbury,  T.  B.  Walker,  directors.  The 
general  receipts  for  1878  were  $2,108.42, 
and  expenses  $2,194.07.  The  reeeipts 
from  the  Spencer  fund  for  1878  were 
$1,667.08.  Number  of  volumes  in  the 
library  7,414;  number  of  books  drawn 
during  the  year,  11,128.  Outstanding 
original  library  debt,  $4,225. 

Thereeord  of  the  annual  meeting  held 
February^  1st,  1880,  does  not  show  the 
treasurer’s  report  for  the  preceding  year. 
There  were  8,380  volumes  in  the  library’. 
At  that  meeting  J.  E.  Bell  was  eleeted 
president;  R.  W.  Laing,  viee-president ; 
C.  McC.  Reeve,  treasurer;  directors,  T. 
B.  Walker,  C.  M.  Loring  and  C.  A. 
Bovey’.  At  that  meeting  there  were  504 
regular  fully  paid  up  shares  reported. 
There  were  also  175  certifieates  and 
shares  sold  on  the  partial  payment  plan. 
Total  number  of  books  drawn  during 
the  y’ear  11,202.  The  following  resolu¬ 
tion  was  passed  at  this  meeting;  “That 
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we  heai'tily  approve  of  the  liberal  policy 
pursued  by  the  management  during  the 
past  year,  and  that  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  be  and  are  hereby  instructed  to  pur¬ 
sue  the  same  policy  inaugurated  by  the 
shareholders  at  their  last  annual  meet¬ 
ing  and  followed  by  the  management 
during  the  past  year.” 

The  opponents  of  the  new  manage¬ 
ment  raised  a  cpiestion  of  the  legal  right 
of  the  stockholders  to  issue  memberships 
without  the  full  payment  being  made  in 
cash;  the  method  of  selling  shares  on 
time  was  dispensed  with,  and  a  resolu¬ 
tion  passed  by  the  stockholders  authoriz¬ 
ing  the  issuance  of  certificates  at  the  price 
of  $4  each,  which  entitled  the  holder  to 
all  the  advantages  of  the  library  except¬ 
ing  the  right  to  vote,  and  subject  to  the 
same  annual  assessment  as  regular  mem¬ 
berships.  This  change  avoided  a  suit  at 
law,  as  there  were  no  legal  objections  to 
this  proceedure.  During  this  and  the 
three  preceding  years  there  was  carried 
on  through  the  press  a  vigorous  discus¬ 
sion  regai'ding  the  mana^^ement  of  the 
library  during  that  time,  and  the  course 
of  Mr.  Walker  was  criticised  in  controll¬ 
ing  the  elections  and  policy  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  through  the  agency  of  the  proxies 
which  he  had  at  first  gathered  up,  and 
afterwards  by  the  agency  of  nearly  100 
regular  memberships,  which  he  purchased 
for  the  treble  purpose  of  avoiding  the 
proxy  trouble,  and  also  to  furnish  money 
to  help  cover  the  deficiencies  in  the  in¬ 
creased  expenditures,  and  to  use  the  cer¬ 
tificates  for  loaning  to  persons  not  able 
to  purchase  shares  and  pay  assessments. 
It  wms  claimed  that  the  course  pursued 
was  the  subversion  of  the  rights  of  the 
stockholders  and  not  in  accordance  with 
the  intention  of  its  founders  and  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  charter,  and  against  the 
best  interests  of  the  librar3^  Mr.  Walker 
defended  his  course  and  the  management 
of  the  library  in  various  communications 


at  different  times  during  the  several  years, 
claiming  that  the  course  pursued  met 
with  the  approval  of  a  large  majority  of 
the  shareholders  and  would  eventually 
prove  satisfactory  to  all  concerned. 

Mr.  Williams  became  so  dissatisfied 
with  the  management  of  the  library  that 
he  resigned  his  position  as  librarijin  on 
the  11th  day  of  February,  1890.  Thus 
after  20  vears  of  faithful  and  laborious 
work  Mr.  Williams  terminated  his  official 
connection  with  the  institution  as  treas¬ 
urer  and  librarian.  During  a  large  part 
of  this  time  his  services  were  gratuitous, 
and  for  much  of  the  balance  were  but  par¬ 
tially  paid  compared  with  their  actual 
value.  His  compensation,  however,  is  in 
the  fact  that  the  institution  which  he 
has  so  well  loved  and  served  has  at 
length  been  placed  on  a  secure  founda¬ 
tion,  and  housed  in  an  edifice  of  whieh 
the  citj'^  and  state  may  justly  be  proud. 
After  Mr.  William’s  resignation  Prof.  R. 
W.  Laing,  of  the  State  University',  was 
elected  at  a  small  salary,  $300  per  year, 
to  devote  a  certain  amount  of  time  to  the 
general  superintendeney  of  the  library', 
the  work  to  be  done  principally  by^  his 
assistants. 

At  the  annual  meeting  held  Febi'uary 
1st,  1881,  the  total  income  for  the  year 
1880  was  shown  to  be  $2,296.32,  the 
expenditures,  $1,780.16,  and  thenumber 
of  volumes  in  the  library,  8,947.  Mr.  J. 
E.  Bell  was  elected  president;  Dr.  R.  W. 
Laing,  vice-president;  W.  H.  Hinkle, sec¬ 
retary  ;  Chas.  McC.  Reeve,  treasurer, 
and  Dr.  Laing,  librarian ;  Mr.  T.  B. 
Walker,  C.  A.  Bovey  and  H.  G.  O.  Mor- 
ri.son  were  elected  directors. 

There  being  no  annual  meetings  in  the 
springs  of  1882  and  1883,  the  records  for 
these  years  are  not  given.  The  officers 
elected  at  the  annual  meeting  of  1881 
held  over  to  the  spring  of  1884. 

At  the  annual  meeting  held  February 
20th,  1884,  the  income  for  the  preceding 
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year  was  reported  at  $2,463.75,  and  the 
expenditures,  $2,443.91.  J.  E.  Bell  was 
eleeted  president;  R.  W.  Laing,  vice- 
president;  Samuel  Hill,  secretary  ;  Chas. 
McC.  Reeve,  treasurer,  and  Herbert  Put¬ 
nam,  librarian;  the  directors  for  the  year 
were  T.  B.  Walker,  Dr.  A.  C.  Fairbairn, 
Judge  J.  P.  Rea. 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  February, 
1885,  the  income  for  the  preceding  year 
was  repoiAed  at  $2,849.19;  the  total 
expenditures,  $2,473.32.  J.  E.  Bell  was 
eleeted  president;  Dr.  R.  W.  Laing,  vice- 
president;  Herbert  Putnam,  secretary; 
C.  McC.  Reeve,  treasurer;  Herbert  Put¬ 
nam,  librarian;  Dr.  A.  C.  Fairbairn,  T. 
B.  Walker  and  Samuel  Hill,  directors. 

At  the  annual  meeting  held  February 
1st,  1886,  J.  E.  Bell  was  eleeted  president; 
Samuel  Hill,  vice-president ;  Herbert  Put¬ 
nam,  secretary;  C.  AIcC.  Reeve,  treas¬ 
urer;  directors:  T.  B.  Walker,  Rev.  J. 
McGolrick,  Dr.  A.  C.  Fairbairn. 

In  1886,  Mr.  T.  B.  Walker,  being  a 
member  of  the  new  public  librar3Dooard, 
resigned  his  position  in  the  Atheneum ,  not 
desiring  to  hold  a  position  in  both  organi¬ 
zations.  During  the  man\'  years  of  his 
connection  with  the  Atheneum  he  refused 
to  accept  the  presidency"  of  the  Atheneum 
Board,  which  he  was  annually"  urged  to 
do,  being  willing  to  aetonly"in  the  capac¬ 
ity  of  a  director.  Hon.  S.  P.  Snider  was 
elected  to  fill  the  vacaney  caused  by  Mr. 
Walker’s  resignation.  The  directors  of 
the  Atheneum  association,  approved  by 
the  stockholders,  sold  the  Atheneum 
ground  and  building  for  $21,500,  and 
also  entered  into  a  contract  with  the 
prdilic  library  board  providing  for  the 
removal  of  the  Atheneum  to  the  new 
library  building  as  soon  as  it  was  ready 
for  occupancy  ;  that  the  city"  should  ])ay" 
all  the  expenses  of  carrying  out  this  con¬ 
tract;  that  is,  “said  second  party  will 
pay  for  the  removal  of  said  library'  to  the 

public  library"  building,  including  the 

21 


expense  of  making  and  cataloguing  the 
same,  the  salary"  of  the  assistant  libra¬ 
rian,  provided  for  in  this  agreement, 
keeping  the  library  in  repair,  re-binding 
and  cataloguing  books,  re-placing  lost 
books,  binding  periodicals  and  unbound 
pidjlications,  pay  all  premiums  for  insur¬ 
ing  said  property,  and,  in  short,  that  it, 
the  second  party",  will  pay'  all  necessary 
and  reasonable  expenses  incurred  in  the 
jiroper  care  of  the  said  library'  of  said 
party"  of  the  first  part.”  Thecontract  to 
run  for  95  years  and  the  books  of  the 
Atheneum  to  be  free  for  the  use  of  the 
publie,  as  well  as  its  stockholders. 

The  board  of  otfieers  and  directors 
have  remained  the  same  through  the 
years  1887,  1888,  1889,  1890,  1891,  ex¬ 
cepting  that  the  removal  of  Rev.  J.  Mc¬ 
Golrick  to  Diduth  left  a  vacancy  which 
has  been  filled  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Whitney'. 
Mr.  Herbert  Putnam  has  continued  in 
the  position  of  librarian  from  1884  to 
1892,  and  has  filled  the  position  with 
great  credit  to  himself  and  satisfaction 
to  the  officers  of  the  association  and  to 
the  officers  generally'.  His  recent  resig¬ 
nation  to  take  effect  January  1st  will 
lose  to  the  city  an  accomplished  librarian 
and  citizen. 

February  2nd,  1892,  James  K.  Hos- 
mer,  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  was  elected 
librarian  to  succeed  Mr.  Putnam  at  a 
salary"  of  $3,000  per  annum.  From  the 
Minneapolis  Times  of  Feb.  3rd,  1892, 
we  take  the  following  brief  sketch  of  the 
life  of  Mr.  Hosmer; 

James  Kendall  Hosmer,  the  newly  elected  libra¬ 
rian  of  the  Minneapolis  Publie  Librar_v,  was  born 
in  Northfield,  Massachussetts,  January  29th,  1834-, 
and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1855.  He  re¬ 
mained  there  ft:)ur  years  longer  and  reeeived  the 
degrees  A.  B.  and  A.  M.  During  the  eivil  war, 
aeeording  to  Appleton’s  Cyelo])edia  of  American 
Biography,  he  served  in  the  Forty-second  Regiment 
of  Massachusetts’s  volunteers.  He  was  a  pro¬ 
fessor  in  Antioch  College  from  1866  to  1872,  and 
was  also  librarian  there.  From  1872  to  1874  he 
occupied  the  chair  of  English  and  German  litera- 
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ture  in  the  University  of  Missouri,  and  in  1884  he 
was  elected  to  a  similar  position  in  the  Washing¬ 
ton  University  of  St.  Louis.  He  has  held  this 
position  since,  now  nearly  18  years.  He  received 
the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  from  the  Universitj-  of  Wis- 
eonsin.  Forsix  r'ears  he  has  been  chairman  of  the 
book  committee  of  the  St.  Louis  Library,  besides 
a  member  of  the  executive. 

He  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  cataloguing 
and  the  management  of  the  reading  room,  and  is 
thoroughly  familiar  with  all  the  requii'ements  of  a 
large  library.  Besides  his  work  mentioned  above 
he  has  an  extensive  reputation  as  an  author  and  a 
historian.  Among  the  books  that  he  has  written 
ai'e:  “Life  ol  Samuel  Adams,”  “Short  History  of 
Anglo-Saxon  Liberty',”  “A  Short  History  of  Ger¬ 
man  Literature,”  “  History  of  the  Jews,”  “Color 
Guai'd,”  and  “The  Life  of  Young  Sir  Henry  Vane,” 
and  many  others.  Dr.  Hosmer  has  a  wife  and 
three  children,  which  he  will  bring  with  him  to 
this  city.” 

The  library  has  found  a  permanent 
home  where  all  interests  are  harmonized, 
all  parties  are  satisfied,  and  the  whole 
city  rejoices  in  a  free  public  library  that 
has  no  equal  inthe  West,if  in  the  nation. 

This  brief  review  of  the  library'  from 
its  inception  to  the  present  time  can  give 
but  little  more  than  the  names  of  those 
mostly^  interested  in  its  development, 
and  the  official  position  of  many,  who, 
withoitt  compensation  or  expectation  of 
reward  of  any  kind  other  than  to  see  a 
successful  library  established,  gave  their 
time  and  work  freely'  to  ciccomplish  this 
most  unusually  satisfactory  result. 

But  the  history  of  the  institution 
would  be  incomplete  without  a  further 
account  of  the  important  steps  taken 
from  about  the  year  1884,  which  have 
resulted  in  the  erection  of  one  of  the 
most  imposing  and  elegant  public  build¬ 
ings  in  Minneapolis,  the  library'  building 
at  the  corner  of  Hennepin  avenue  and 
Tenth  street.  Indeed,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  for  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  designed  there  is  no  handsomer 
building  in  the  United  States. 

Through  the  educating  influence  of 
the  discussions,  frequently  quite  bitter. 


concerning  the  management  of  the  Athe- 
neum,  and  the  advantages  which  were 
derived  by'-  the  public  from  the  more  free 
and  liberal  use  of  the  books  and  rooms 
of  the  association,  a  public  feeling  favor¬ 
able  to  the  establishment  of  a  large  free 
public  library,  to  include  or  supplement 
the  old  Atheneum,  became  very'  general 
throughout  the  city^ 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Atheneum  held  November  15th, 
1884,  a  communication  was  received 
from  the  Academy^  of  Science  asking  for 
a  conference  with  the  Board,  having  in 
view  the  consideration  of  a  plan  for  a 
Library'  and  Science  Art  building.  A 
reply  was  made  favoring  the  conference. 
At  this  meeting  the  Board  adopted  a 
memorial  addressed  to  the  city  council 
proposing  a  joint  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  city,  the  Atheneum  association,  the 
Academy  of  Science  and  Art  Societyq  in 
the  construction  of  a  public  library  build¬ 
ing  to  embrace  all  four  organizations ; 
the  Atheneum  to  sell  its  library'  building 
and  ground  and  use  the  proceeds,  above 
its  debts,  in  the  enterprise,  and  place  its 
present  and  future  collection  of  books  in 
the  building  for  the  use  of  the  public,  the 
city  to  pay'  running  expenses,  etc.  Also 
asking  the  council  to  confer  on  the 
subject. 

On  November  22d,  1884,  a  joint  meet¬ 
ing  was  held,  embracing  J.  E.  Bell,  T.  B. 
Walker,  Chas.  Mc.C.  Reeve,  Dr.  Fair- 
bairn,  J.  P.  Rea  and  Samuel  Hill,  repre¬ 
senting  the  Atheneum,  and  E.  M.  John¬ 
son  and  G.  W.  Cooley  representing  the 
city  council ;  S.  C.  Gale  and  T.  B.  Walker 
on  the  part  of  the  Academy  of  Science 
(Mr.  Walker  representing  the  library  and 
academy),  and  E.  H.  Moulton,  president 
of  the  Art  Society. 

The  subject  of  a  public  building  for 
use  by  all  the  associations  represented 
was  discussed  at  considerable  length, 
and  a  committee  was  appointed  consist- 
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iiig  of  Messrs.  Walker,  Johnson,  Gale 
and  Moulton,  “  Such  committee  to  draw 
a  plan  for  the  union  of  the  vai'ious 
societies  and  the  city  in  the  erection  and 
ownership  of  the  lihraiw  building  and 
svtbmit  such  plan  to  the  general  commit¬ 
tee  at  its  next  meeting.” 

On  December  7th  another  general 
committee  meeting  was  held  at  which  all 
the  representatives  were  present.  A  re¬ 
port  was  presented  by  Mr.  Walker  from 
the  special  committee  appointed  at  last 
meeting  proposing  “  That  the  cost  of  the 
])roposed  building  and  site  shoidd  not 
exceed  $150,000.  That  this  sum  should 
lie  raised  one-half  by  private  subscri])- 
tion,  one-half  by  bonds  secured  by  mort¬ 
gage  on  the  property  itself,  and  that 
these  bonds  should  be  paid  off  from  a 
sinking  fund  provided  b3"  an  annual 
appropriation  on  the  part  of  the  city, 
such  appropriation  to  be  in  the  form  of 
an  annual  lev\^  of  one-quarter  of  one 
mill  on  the  total  valuation  of  the  citj"; 
the  current  expenses  of  the  librar3^  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  same  fund ;  the  title  of 
both  building  and  site  to  be  in  the  cit3".” 
This  I'eport  was  referred  to  the  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  council. 

At  another  meeting  held  December 
20th,  all  the  representatives  being  pres¬ 
ent,  Air.  Johnson,  of  the  eouneil  com¬ 
mittee,  made  a  verbal  report  recommend¬ 
ing  certain  amendments  to  the  plan  of 
union  submitted  to  them  at  the  preced¬ 
ing  meeting,  namehq  that  the  city 
should  be  asked  to  issue  bonds  to  an 
amount  not  exceeding  $100,000  to  be 
turned  into  the  building  fund,  provided, 
however,  that  the  total  amount  sub- 
seribed  by  the  city  towards  the  building 
should  not  exceed  the  amount  contrib¬ 
uted  from  outside  sout'ees  for  the  same 
pur])ose,  and  also  recommending  an 
elective  board,  “like  the  board  of  educa¬ 
tion.”  Air.  Gale  moved  that  the  plan  as 
outlined  be  amended  so  that  the  citizens 


contribute  $50,000  and  the  city  $100,- 
000  in  bonds,  which  was  approved  asthe 
joint  sense  of  the  various  eommittees. 
To  Messrs.  E.  AI.  Johnson,  Samuel  Hill 
and  J.  B.  Atwater  we  are  indebted  for 
the  admirable  library  law  which  our 
magnificent  librar3' has  established.  As 
this  law  is  of  public  interest  it  is  here 
inserted  in  full : 

Section  1.  An  act  entitled  “An  act  to  amend 
and  consolidate  the  charter  of  the  city  of  Minne¬ 
apolis,”  approved  March  8,  1881,  is  hereby 
amended  by  adding  to  the  end  of  such  act  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  Chapter  12,  section  1,  there  is  hereby 
created  and  established  in  and  for  the  city  of  Min¬ 
neapolis  a  board  which  shall  be  st3’led  the  “libraiw 
board  of  the  city  of  Minneapolis,”  said  board  shall 
have  power  to  establish  and  maintain  in  the  city  of 
Minneapolis  public  libraries  and  reading  rooms, 
galleries  of  art  and  museums  for  the  use  and  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  inhabitants  of  said  citj',  and  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  so  doing  it  shall  have  the  followingpowers, 
that  is  to  sar"  It  ma\"  adopt  a  common  seal  and 
be  capableof  suingandbeing  sued,andof  takingb\' 
gift,  grant,  purchase,  devise,  becpiest  or  other¬ 
wise,  an\^  real  and  personal  property  and  of  using, 
selling,  controlling,  conve3dng  and  enjoying  the 
same  and  of  entering  into,  making,  performing  and 
enforcing  contracts.  It  ma3’-  make  and  publish 
from  time  to  time  by-laws  for  its  own  guidance, 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  its 
agents,  servants  and  emplo3'es  and  for  thegovern- 
ment  and  regulation  of  the  libraries  and  other  col¬ 
lections  under  its  control.  It  may  hire  or  erect  and 
maintain  as  it  shall  deem  best,  buildings  suitable 
for  the  purpose  contemplated  by  this  act,  but  it 
shall  never  erect  any  buildings  upon  land  to  which 
it  has  not  the  title  in  fee  simple.  It  may  appoint 
all  necessar3'  agents  and  emplo3'es,  fix  their  com¬ 
pensation,  and  may  remove  such  appointees.  It 
shall  have  the  expenditure  of  all  mone3's  collected 
b3’  taxation  or  otherwise  and  placed  to  the  ci'edit 
of  the  librar3'  fund,  and  shall,  in  addition  to  the 
herein  enumerated  powers,  have  full  powers  and 
authorit3’'  to  undertake  and  perform  ever3’  act 
necessary  or  proper  to  carr3'  out  the  spirit  and  in¬ 
tent  of  this  act. 

Sec.  2.  Said  librar3'  board  shall  consist  of  the 
mavor  of  the  cit3'  of  Minneajiolis,  the  president  of 
the  board  of  education  of  the  cit3' of  Minneajiolis, 
the  president  of  the  university  of  the  state  of  Min¬ 
nesota,  who  shall  be  members  e.v  ofJicio  thereof, 
and  si.v  other  members  who  shall  be  elected  from 
time  to  time,  as  herein  provided,  b3' the  legal  voters 
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of  the  city  of  Minneapolis,  and  who  shall  be  resi¬ 
dent  and  qnalified  electors  of  said  city. 

At  the  annual  city  election  to  be  held  on  the  first 
Tuesday  of  April,  1886,  there  shall  be  elected  two 
librar3'  directors  for  the  term  of  six  3'ears,  and 
thereafter  there  shall  every  second  3'ear  be  elected 
two  library  directors  for  the  term  ofsixyears  from 
the  third  Tuesday  in  April  after  their  election.  In 
case  any  librar3^  director  shall  die,  resign,  remove 
from  the  district  or  otherwise  vacate  his  office  for 
more  than  one  3’ear  before  the  expiration  of  his 
term  of  office,  a  librar3'  director  may  be  chosen  at 
the  annual  election  after  such  vacanc3"  shall  occur, 
to  fill  the  place  for  the  unexpired  term  of  the  direc¬ 
tor  so  vacating. 

Sec.  3.  All  elections  for  library  director  shall 
be  at  the  annual  city  election,  and  as  a  part  of 
such  city  election,  and  such  librar3^  directors  shall 
be  voted  for  upon  a  separate  ballot,  and  a  sef)ar- 
ate  ballot-box  shall  be  provided  at  each  precinct, 
which  shall  be  kept  by  the  judges  to  receive  the 
ballots  of  such  persons  as  are  entitled  to  vote  for 
such  library  directors.  The  judges  ofelections  shall 
make  returns  of  the  votes  east  for  library  direc¬ 
tors,  and  the  cit3^  council  shall  canvass  the  same 
as  in  the  ease  of  cit3^  officers.  The  eity  clerk  shall 
forthwith  notif3^  the  persons  elected  of  their  elec¬ 
tion,  and  in  all  matters  not  herein  speciall3'  provi¬ 
ded  for,  touching  such  election,  the  rules  provided 
for  the  election  of  cit3'  officers  of  said  city  shall  ap¬ 
ply. 

Sec.  4.  Every  librarv  direetor,  before  he  shall 
enter  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  shall  take,  sub¬ 
scribe  and  file  in  the  office  of  the  city  clerk  of  said 
city,  an  oath  or  affirmation  that  he  will  support 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  state  of  Minne¬ 
sota,  and  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office  to  the 
best  of  his  ability.  The  officers  of  the  library 
board  of  the  city  of  Minneapolis  shall  consist  of  a 
president  and  secretary,  who  shall  be  the  librar3^ 
directors.  The  city  treasurer  shall  be  the  treasurer 
of  the  board  and  the  comptroller  shall  perform 
such  duties  in  connection  therewith  as  are  herein¬ 
after  prescribed.  The  secretary  of  the  board  and 
the  city  treasurer  of  the  cit3-  of  Minneapolis  shall 
each,  before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  office, 
execute  and  deliver  to  the  library  board  of  the  cit3' 
of  Minneapolis  a  good  and  sufficient  bond,  payable 
to  the  library  board  of  the  city  of  Minneapolis,  in 
such  sums  as  shall  be  fixed  upon  by  the  board,  and 
with  sureties,  who  shall  be  freeholders  of  said  city 
and  shall  be  approved  b3"  the  Iroard,  and  who  shall 
justify  in  the  aggregate  to  double  the  amount  of 
the  bond,  eonditioned  that  the  principal  in  the 
bond  shall  well  and  faithfully  perform  and  dis¬ 
charge  all  the  duties  of  his  office  and  pa3'  and  turn 


over  to  his  successor  to  whomsoever  the  board 
may  direet,  all  moneys  and  ever3'  valuable  thing 
which  shall  come  into  his  hands  by  virtue  of  his  of¬ 
fice  belonging  to  said  board.  Such  bonds  shall  be 
filed  for  safe  keeping  with  the  city  comptroller  of 
the  cit3'  of  Minneapolis. 

Sec.  5.  The  president,  or  in  his  absence  apresi- 
dent  pro  tempore,  shall  preside  at  all  the  meetings 
of  the  board  and  sign  all  orders  on  the  treasurer 
for  all  moneys  voted  to  be  paid,  and  shall  perform 
all  duties  nccessar3^  for  the  transaction  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  board,  and  which  are  usuallv  performed 
ly  the  president  of  a  corporation.  The  secretary, 
or  in  his  absence  the  secretary  pi'O  tempore,  shall 
keep  a  full  and  fair  record  of  all  the  proeeedings  of 
the  board  at  its  meetings,  and  shall  draw  and  at¬ 
test  all  orders  drawn  upon  the  tr'easui'er,  and  keep 
a  record  thei-eof  showing  the  date,  numbers, 
amount,  purpose  for  which  drawn,  and  names  and 
pa3^ee  of  each  order  separatel3^  All  such  orders 
shall  be  made  payable  to  the  order  of  the  payee 
therein  named,  and  shall  not  be  paid  without  his 
endoi'sement,  either  personally  or  by  his  authorized 
agent  or  attorney.  The  secretary  shall  perform 
such  other  duties  as  are  usually  performed  b3'  such 
officer  or  as  may  be  directed  b3"  the  boaid,  and 
shall  draw  no  orders  on  the  treasurer  except  such 
as  have  been  allowed  br^  the  board  by  a  majority 
vote  of  all  its  members  taken  by  ayes  and  nays 
and  entered  on  the  record  of  the  proceeding  of  the 
board.  The  eit3r  comptroller  shall  keep  the  regu¬ 
lar  books  of  account  of  the  board,  in  which  he  shall 
enter  all  indebtedness  of  such  board  and  which 
shall  at  all  times  show  the  precise  financial  condi¬ 
tion  of  said  board,  the  amount  of  bonds,  orders, 
or  other  evidences  of  indebtedness  outstanding 
and  the  redemption  of  the  same  when  redeemed, 
and  shall  contersign  all  bonds,  orders  or  other 
evidences  of  said  board,  and  keep  an  exaet  account 
thereof,  showing  to  whom  and  for  what  purpose 
issued  and  the  amount  of  each,  and  all  mone3fs  re¬ 
ceived  or  paid  out  b3"  the  cit3-  treasurer  on  account 
of  said  board.  All  claims  allowed  b3^  the  board 
shall  be  audited  by  the  citv  comptroller.  The  city 
treasurer  shall  I'eceive  and  safely  keep  all  mone3's 
of  the  board  and  pay  the  same  out  only  upon  or¬ 
der  signed  by  the  president  and  attested  133^  the 
seeretary  of  the  board  and  contersigned  by  the 
comptroller  and  endorsed  by  the  pa3ree,  and  shall 
keep  full  books,  reeords  and  vouchers  of  all  his 
transactions.  He  shall  deposit  the  moneys  of  said 
board  as  the  moneys  of  the  city  of  Minneapolis 
in  any  bank  which  shall  be  designated  by  the  city 
council  of  said  city  as  depositories  of  funds  of  said 
city,  and  the  funds,  while  on  deposit  in  such  bank 
shall,  for  all  purposes  conneeted  with  sueh  de^josit. 
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Ije  rejrardcd  as  the  nione3’^  of  the  eitj'  of  Minne¬ 
apolis,  and  may  be  reeovered  as  sueh  ))y  said  cit\’ 
from  said  banks  and  the  sureties  of  such  banks, 
upon  the  bonds  said  banks  which  shall  execute  to 
the  said  city,  but  when  drawn  or  recovered  from 
such  banks  shall  be  accounted  for  to  its  proper 
fund.  And  the  treasurer  shall  have  the  same  ex¬ 
emption  respecting  such  funds  deposited  in  such 
banks  as  in  respect  to  other  funds  of  said  city. 
The  secretary  of  the  board  is  hereby  forbidden 
from  signing  or  issuing  anj^  orders  upon  the  treas¬ 
urer  of  said  board,  except  when  there  is  money  in 
the  hands  of  the  treasurer  to  pay  the  same.  The 
said  board  shall  never  issue  any  bonds  or  promis¬ 
sory  notes,  certificates  of  indebtedness  or  other 
obligation,  for  the  paA'inent  of  money,  except  that 
the  same  shall  be  made  to  come  due  at  a  date  not 
later  than  the  first  daj"  of  Juh'  the  next  ensuing, 
and  then  for  no  greater  sum  than  can  be  paid, 
when  due,  out  of  the  regular  revenues  of  the  board 
for  the  year  in  which  such  bond,  note,  certificate 
of  indebtedness,  or  of  other  obligation  indebted¬ 
ness  is  issued. 

Sec.  G.  Said  libraiw  board  is  herebj' authorized 
and  empowered  to  levj'  upon  the  taxable  property" 
of  said  city  in  each  and  ever3^  3’ear  such  taxes  as 
will  raise  sufficient  sums  of  money  as  will  be  re¬ 
quired  during  the  suceeding  3  ear  for  the  establish¬ 
ment,  maintenance  and  government  of  the  libraries 
and  collections  contemplated  b3'  this  act,  and  for 
the  pa3’ment  of  all  other  expenses  properly  inci¬ 
dental  to  the  same,  provided  that  the  aggregate 
annual  levy  of  such  taxes  shall  never  exceed  in  atn' 
one  year  one-half  of  1  mill  on  the  dollar  upon  the 
assessed  valuation  of  said  district.  The  board 
shall  make  a  retuim  of  i!s  annual  levy  of  taxes  on 
or  before  the  first  day  of  November  of  each  3'ear  to 
the  count3’  auditor  of  the  county  of  Hennepin  and 
such  taxes  shall  be  collected  and  the  pa3-ment 
thereof  enforced  with  and  in  like  manner  as  state 
and  count3'  taxes  are  collected  and  the  payment 
thereof  enforced,  and  when  collected,  together  with 
all  costs,  interest  and  penalties  collected  thereon  to 
be  paid  over  by  the  county  treasurer  to  the  cit3^ 
treasurer  of  the  city  of  Minneapolis  as  often  as 
said  county  treasurer  is  required  to  make  settle¬ 
ment  with  the  city  treasurer  in  respect  to  cit3' 
taxes.  Provided,  however,  that  if  for  any  reason 
said  board  shall  in  an3'  year  fail  to  make  return  of 
its  annual  levy  of  taxes  to  the  count3'  auditor  b3' 
the  time  herein  specified,  that  in  such  case  the  rate 
of  taxation  determined  and  fixed  b3'  the  board  of 
tax  le\"3'  of  Hennepin  count3’  at  the  maximum  rate 
which  said  librar3'  board  shall  lev3'  for  sueh  3'ear, 
and  shall  be  taken  to  be  the  rate  of  taxation  de¬ 
termined  upon  1)3'  said  libraiw  board  for  such  year. 


and  the  county  auditor  shall  govern  himself  accor- 
dingl3’;  and  an3'  taxes  which  shall  hereafter  be  ex¬ 
tended  upon  the  tax  list  of  Hennepin  county  by 
the  count3'  auditor  of  siiid  count3'  based  upon  the 
action  of  the  board  of  tax  lev3',  and  library  board 
having  for  any  reason  failed  to  make  a  return  as 
herein  provided, shall  be  and  remain  legal  andvalid. 

Sec.  7.  Said  library  board  may  purchase  real 
estate  for  the  jiurposes  contemplated  1)3'  this  act 
whenever  six  librarv  directors  shall  vote  to  make 
such  purchase,  and  the  board  11133-  sell  and 
convey  any  of  its  real  estate,  but  onl3'  when  five  of 
the  library  directors  shall  vote  to  make  such  sale. 
In  the  case  of  a  sale  of  real  estate  by  the  board, 
the  deed  of  conveyance  thereof  nia3'  be  executed  1)3' 
the  jiresident  and  secretary  officiall3',  having  the 
seal  of  the  board  affixed  thereto.  All  votes  under 
this  section  shall  be  1)3'  ayes  and  na3'es,  and  re¬ 
corded  ill  the  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
board.  Any  person  desiring  to  make  donations 
ofm.oney,  personal  propert3',  or  real  estate  for  an  v 
of  the  purposes  herein  contemplated  shall  have 
the  right  to  vest  the  title  to  the  money,  propert3' 
or  real  estate  so  donated  in  the  board  of  directors 
created  under  this  act,  to  be  held  and  controlled 
1)3'  such  board  when  accepted,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  deed,  gift,  devise  or  bequest  of  such 
propert3',  and  as  to  such  property,  the  board  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  be  special  trustees. 

Sec.  8.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  board  for 
the  election  of  officers  for  the  year  shall  alwa3's  be 
on  the  third  Tuesday  of  April  at  such  hour  and 
place  as  the  board  ma3',  by  its  rules  adopt  for  its 
regular  meetings.  But  vacancies  may  be  filled 
whenever  they  shall  happen  during  the  year,  and 
officers  shall  hold  until  their  successors  are  elected 
and  qualified,  unless  they  cease  to  be  eligible.  The 
regular  meetings  of  the  board  shall  be  fixed  bv  its 
rules  and  by-laws.  Special  meetings  may  becalled 
by  the  president  or  any  two  librarv  directors  1)3' 
written  notice,  stating  the  time,  place  and  object 
of  the  meeting,  to  be  served  personalh'  or  1)3'  mail 
at  least  twenty-four  hours  before  such  meeting. 
But  when  a  majority  of  all  the  directors  are  i)res- 
ent  at  any  meeting  the  same  shall  be  a  legal  meet¬ 
ing  at  which  any  business  which  could  come  before 
a  regular  meeting,  ma3'  be  transacted,  irrespective 
of  whether  an3'  legal  notice  was  given  of  such 
meeting  or  not. 

Sec.  9.  Said  library  board  may  enter  into 
association  with  3113'  independent  societv  or  other 
organization  owning  libraries  or  museums  or  ex, 
isting  for  pur])Oses  kindred  to  those  contem])latcd 
in  this  act,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  shall 
best  promote  the  object  for  which  said  board  is 
created. 
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Sec.  10.  All  libraries  and  mnseums  established 
nnder  this  act,  and  so  far  as  consistent  with  the 
preceding  sections,  all  collections  in  any  manner 
under  the  charge  of  the  library  board  herein  estab¬ 
lished,  shall  be  forever  free  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  city  of  Minneapolis,  alwa3"S  subject,  however, 
to  such  reasonable  rules  and  regulations  as  shall 
be  necessary  for  their  effective  administration. 

Sec.  11.  That  Thomas  Lowr3r,  M.  B.  Koon, 
John  B.  Atwater,  Sven  Oftedal,  T.  B.  Walker,  E. 
M.  Johnson  together  with  the  ma3'orofthecity,  ex- 
officio,  the  president  of  the  board  of  education  of 
the  cit3%  ex-officio,  the  president  of  the  university 
of  the  state  of  Minnesota,  ex-officio,  are  hereby 
appointed  and  constituted  the  first  directors  of  the 
library  board  of  the  cit3r  of  Minneapolis,  and  the 
six  first  above  named  shall  be  theelective  members 
of  said  board,  and,  shall  hold  office,  two  for  one 
year,  two  for  three  years,  and  two  for  five  3^ears 
from  the  third  Tuesday  of  April  nexj  following  the 
passage  of  this  act;  and  at  their  regular  meeting 
shall  cast  lots  for  such  respective  terms.  The 
library  board  herein  appointed  shall  meet  at  the 
office  of  the  cit3' clerk  of  the  city  of  Minneapolis,  on 
Saturday,  the  21st  day  of  March,  1 885,  or  as  soon 
thereafter  as  practicable,  and  ma3^  then  and  there 
effect  a  temporary  organization  and  attend  to  the 
transaction  of  an3^  business. 

Sec.  12.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in 
force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Approved  the  2nd  day  of  March,  1885. 

Receipts  of  the  Library  Board  from  its  Creation  to 
December  31st,  1S90. 


for 

1888... 

..  37,793.00 

“ 

1889... 

..104,791.06 

“ 

1890... 

.  20,305.89 

249,259.90 

furniture. 

1889... 

..  6,015.50 

“ 

1890... 

..  10,433.50 

16,449.00 

supplies, 

1888... 

115.95 

•• 

1889... 

..  1,646.93 

1890... 

..  2,624.34 

4,387.22 

incidentals. 

1886... 

397.15 

“ 

1887... 

248.50 

“ 

1888... 

163.22 

“ 

1889... 

846.37 

“ 

1890... 

..  1,561.00 

3,216.24 

lighting, 

1889... 

..  ■  22.88 

“ 

1890... 

..  3,010.72 

3,033.60 

fuel. 

1888... 

18.00 

“ 

1889... 

180.50 

“ 

1890... 

..  2,945.72 

3,144.22 

repairs, 

1890  . 

137.62 

137.62 

printing. 

1890... 

..  3,455.25 

3,455.25 

binding, 

1889... 

759.52 

“ 

1890... 

..  2,033.76 

2,793.28 

insurance, 

1888... 

127.50 

“ 

1889'-- 

140.77 

1890... 

554.13 

822.40 

interest, 

1890  .. 

..  3,275.42 

3,275.42 

books. 

1888... 

..  1,697.72 

“ 

1889... 

..  8,396.70 

“ 

1890... 

..  9,780.92 

19,875.34 

periodicals, 

1890... 

..  1,974.26 

1,974  26 

salaries. 

1888... 

194.16 

“ 

1889... 

..  4,062.26 

“  13  ino. 

1890... 

..  11,956.29 

16,212.71 

janitorial. 

1880... 

340.50 

“  13  mo. 

1890... 

..  3,504.75 

3,845.25 

bills  pa3'able,  1890... 

..  35,000.00 

35,000.00 

By 

balance  Jan.  J,  1890.. 

25.31 

$425,774.91 

Under  the  provision  of  this  act,  the 
six  members  of  the  Board  who  were  to 


Reccl.from  sale  of  bonds,  1886  $101,800.00 


4  4 

4 

taxes,  1886 . 

1521,678.89 

(  4 

4 

“  1887 . 

48,356.04, 

4  4 

4  4 

“  1888 . 

51,823.65 

4  > 

4 

“  1889 . 

37,171.97 

44 

4  4 

“  1890 . 

59,945.86 

218,976.41 

4  4 

4 

Int.  &  pen’lti’s,  1889 

852.09 

4 

4 

“  “  1890 

308.66 

1,160.75 

4 

4 

Ind.  subsc’pt’n  1887 

6,975.00 

4 

1888 

3,775.00 

4 

“  ■'  1889 

27,095.00 

4 

4 

“  1890 

12,770.00 

56,615.00 

>4 

4 

sale  old  b’ld'g,  18.86 

550.00 

4 

4  4 

4 

4 

Ins.  Prms.refd,  1889 
E.H.M.,treas.  error. 

22.75 

4 

4 

TVIarch,  1890 . 

H.  P.  Ivibn,  turned 

7.50 

back,  1890 . 

5.00 

4  4 

4  4 

H.P.Libn, cash,  1890 

650.00 

1,235.25 

4  4 

loans,  1889 . 

25,000.00 

4  4 

1890 . 

26,987,50 

51,987.50 

$425,774.91 

Disbursements  of  Library  Board  from  its 

Creation  to 

December  31st,  1800. 

Paid  for  building  site.  1886 . $58,867.89  $58,867.89 

1mildin,g,  1886 .  13,700.00 

“  “  1887 .  72,669.95 


cast  lots  to  decide  the  length  of  terms  of 
service,  met  in  the  spring  of  1885,  and 
with  the  following  result  ; 

For  one  year:  J.  B.  Atwater,  Thos. 
Lowry;  for  three  years,  T.  B.  Walker., 
Sven  Oftedal;  for  fii^e  years,  E.  M.  John¬ 
son,  M.  B.  Koon. 

Recognizing  the  great  interest  and 
very  active  part  taken  by  Mr.  Walker  in 
the  development  of  the  library  scheme, 
he  was  unamimonsly  elected  president 
of  the  new  board.  Mr.  Johnson  was 
elected  secretary,  and  the  president  ajD- 
pointed  the  following  committee: 

On  Grounds  and  Buildings,  Thos. 
Lowry,  M.  B.  Koon  and  J.  B.  Atwater; 
Library  Committee,  Sven  Oftedal,  Presi¬ 
dent  Northrop  and  J.  W.  Johnson,  presi¬ 
dent  of  School  Board;  Finance  Commit- 
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tee,  E.  jM.  Johnson,  Maj'or  Pillsbury 
and  President  Northi'o]). 

A  supplement  aet  passed  at  the  same 
session  of  the  Legislature  ]n'ovided  for 
the  issuanee  of  $100,000  of  bonds,  the 
proeeedstobe  used  by  the  Library  Board 
upon  the  eondition  that  no  less  than 
$50,000  in  subseriptions  to  the  fund  by 
citizens  should  be  obtained.  Accordingly 
lists  were  drawn  up  and  subscriptions 
to  the  amount  of  $61,665  were  secured 
as  follows : 


SUBSCRIPTION  LIST. 


Minneapolis  Athenaeum, 

$  8,000 

T.  B.  Walker, 

5,000 

C.  A.  Pillsbur\"  &  Co., 

5,000 

Thomas  Lowrv, 

5,000 

W.  D.  Washburn, 

5,000 

Clinton  Morrison, 

5,000 

C.  G.  Goodrich, 

5,000 

W.  S.  King, 

5,000 

J.  Dean,  _  .  . 

5,000 

Long  &  Kees,  -  -  . 

3,000 

R.  B.  Langdon, 

2,000 

S.  C.  Gale, 

1,000 

W.  H.  Dun  wood}". 

500 

C.  J.  Martin, 

500 

AI.  B.  Koon, 

500 

F.  H.  Peavey,  - 

500 

G.  H.  Rust, 

500 

S.  P.  Snider, 

500 

W.  H.  Eustis, 

500 

S.  Hill, 

500 

Wright  Estate,  (Mrs.  G.  B.) 

500 

Hamlin  Estate, 

500 

J.  E.  Bell, 

500 

E.  Morse,  - 

400 

L.  F.  Manage, 

250 

T.  B.  Casey, 

250 

G.  H.  Christian, 

250 

E.  M.  Johnson, 

250 

J.  B.  Atwater, 

250 

R.  C.  Benton, 

100 

J.  E.  Bager, 

100 

J.  W.  Griffin, 

100 

L.  Peterson, 

50 

A.  R.  Hall,  - 

50 

C.  C.  Jones, 

-  $  50 

H.  Paige,  -  -  - 

50 

E.D. Brown, 

20 

F.  G.  Corser, 

10 

A.  R.  Graves, 

10 

Total,  -  -  - 

$61 ,665 

These  subscriptions  have. 

at  present 

writing,  all  been  paid  in  full  excepting 
four. 

On  the  first  day  of  September,  1885, 
the  Library  Board  entered  into  a  con¬ 
tract  with  the  Atheneum  Association 
for  the  trasfer  of  all  their  books  to  the 
new  building  when  completed,  and  for 
their  free  use  by  the  public,  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  room  also  for  additional  books  to 
be  purchased  in  the  future;  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  maintenance,  binding,  cata¬ 
loguing  and  the  salary  of  the  assistant 
librarian  to  supervise  and  care  for  the 
books  of  the  association.  The  contract 
was  to  run  for  99  years  and  was  most 
favorably  viewed  by  all  parties,  as  it  en¬ 
abled  the  old  stock-holders  and  their 
successors  to  use  the  books  of  the  Ath¬ 
eneum  without  expense.  It  also  furn¬ 
ished  to  the  city  a  large  collection  at  the 
outstart,  as  well  as  the  advantages  of  a 
fund  arising  from  the  Spencer  bequest 
that  will,  in  time,  make  it  one  of  the 
most  important  reference  libraries  in  the 
United  States.  An  agreement  was  also 
entered  into  with  the  Academy  of  Science 
authorizing  that  association  to  use  the 
third  floor  to  place  its  collection  and 
hold  its  meetings  free  of  expense.  A  simi¬ 
lar  agreement  with  the  Art  Societ3’  ])cr- 
mits  the  use  of  a  portion  of  the  upper 
floor  for  its  Art  School  and  meetings. 

In  October,  1885,  a  site  was  pur¬ 
chased  on  the  corner  of  Tenth  street  and 
Hennepin  avenue,  with  a  frontage  of  162 
feet  on  Hennepin  avenue  and  running 
back  along  Tenth  street  a  distance  of 
190  feet.  In  the  spring  of  1886  conjieti- 
tive  plans  were  submitted  from  numer- 
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ons  architects,  and  the  Minneapolis  firm 
of  Long  &  Kees  was  selected  by  the 
board  to  design  and  superintend  the  eon- 
struction  of  the  building.  It  was  decided 
to  build  two  seetions  of  the  building  and 
leave  room  for  a  third.  The  front  sec¬ 
tion,  70  feet  in  width,  and  extending 
along  Hennepin  avenue  a  distanee  of  116 
feet  to  a  point  16  feet  from  the  side  of 
the  lot,  the  section  on  Tenth  street  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  baek  of  the  front  sec¬ 
tion  just  mentioned  a  distance  of  80 feet, 
and  32  feet  in  width.  The  basement 
story,  the  floor  of  whieh  came  a  few  feet 
below  the  grade  of  the  street,  together 
with  the  main  floor  next  above  to  be 
used  for  library  and  reading  room  pur¬ 
poses;  the  next  floor  above  (being  prop¬ 
erly  the  third)  for  a  museum  and  meeting 
room  of  the  Academ3^  of  Science ;  for  a 
direetor  room  and  a  lecture  hall  used  by 
various  societies.  The  upper  fourth  floor 
eontaining  one  large  sky  light,  art 
galler}^,  an  interior  art  room  and  two 
corner  rooms  oeeupied  by  the  society"  of 
Fine  Arts  for  its  art  sehool. 

A  better  understanding  of  the  build¬ 
ing  can  be  obtained  from  the  cvit  and 
plans  of  the  various  floors  here  pre¬ 
sented.  Its  construction  was  carried  on 
under  the  careful  supervision  of  the 
building  eommittee  who  looked  after  the 
details,  and  an  ecpiallj^  attentive  and 
interested  general  supervision  b^'  the 
whole  board.  Nearly'  all  the  work  was 
done  by  Minneapolis  firms.  Eveiw  por¬ 
tion  of  it  was  done  in  the  most  eeono- 
mical,  substantial  and  thorough  man¬ 
ner.  There  was  neither  jobbing  nor 
wastefulness  allowed,  and  one  of  the 
most  perfect  and  substantial  buildings 
ever  constructed  in  this  eountry  was 
produeed,  and  at  an  extremely  moderate 
eost. 

The  Library  was  thrown  open  to  the 
public  on  Monday,  December  16th,  1889, 
and  the  thousands  who  thronged  the  in¬ 


stitution  during  the  afternoon  and  even¬ 
ing  jammed  the  building  from  turret  to 
foundation  stone.  Many  of  the  old 
members  of  the  Atheneum  met  and 
shook  hands,  and  those  who  had  misun¬ 
derstood  and  combatted  the  ehanges  in 
the  old  Atheneum  which  had  led  up  to 
this  more  than  satisfaetory  termination 
of  the  old  controversy,  were  more  hearty 
in  their  congratulations  than  any  of  the 
rest.  They  then  understood  the  motives 
and  intentions  of  the  parties  who  were 
at  the  head  of  the  movement. 

The  total  cost  of  the  library  was  in 
detail  as  follows : 


Cost  of  land  -  -  -  $63,867.89 

Foundation  and  excavation,  5,853.00 
Iron  beams,  -  -  -  -  11,994.95 

Fire  Proofing,  -  -  -  -  10,950.00 

Cut  stone  in  plaee,  -  -  61,000.00 

Brick  and  carpenter  woi'k,  -  68,250.00 

Mill  work,  _  .  -  14,750.00 

Heating  apparatus,  -  -  12,075.00 

Covei'ing  heating  apparatus 

risers,  -  -  -  -  135.64 

Stair  iron  work,  -  -  -  10,200.00 

Heat  eontrolling  apparatus,  2,200.00 
Electric  wiring,  -  -  -  760.10 

Plumbing,  -  .  -  2,385.00 

Plastering,  -  -  .  .  2,925.00 

Architects  and  plans,  -  6,900.00 

Book  stacks,  -  -  -  14,900.00 

Elevator,  .  .  .  .  1,900.00 

Light  fixtures,  -  -  .  3,000.00 

Sidewalk  and  eurbing,  -  2,618.35 

Grading  lot,  -  -  -  -  276.54 

Tinting  walls,  -  -  -  725.00 

Gas  piping,  -  .  -  -  49.25 

Stiperintendenee  and  construc¬ 
tion,  -----  2,825.00 

Furniture  and  furnishing,  15,850.00 
Fjelde  statute,  -  -  -  3,500.00 

Miscellaneous  exti'as,  -  5,000.00 

Total  cost,  -  -  $324,893.72 

The  library"  board  is  authorized  by  its 
charter  to  levy  a  tax  of  five-tenths  of 
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one  mill.  This  3^ear,  1891,  onlj^  four- 
tenths  was  levied  and  this  will  net  about 
$56,000.  The  Atheneum  book  fund  from 
the  Spencer  bequest  will  be  about  $11,- 
000. 

The  library  contains  now  about  50,- 
000  volumes,  of  which  number  25,825 
volumes  belong  to  the  Atheneum  collec¬ 
tion.  The  number  of  cards  taken  out 
this  year  is  about  7,000.  The  total  num¬ 
ber  of  books  drawn  is  about  275,000. 

A  marked  feature  of  the  libraiw  as 
now  running  is  the  freedom  of  access  to 
the  books.  No  other  large  library'  of 
this  t\'pe  has  ever  ventured  so  far  in  this 
respect.  The  public  have  been  permitted 
free  access  to  the  book  shelves,  and  on 
Sundav’s  and  holidays  large  numbers  of 
books  have  been  placed  in  open  cases  in 
the  reading  room.  In  this  way  the  books 
have  been  extensively  used,  and  with  a 
v^er\'  small  loss  in  comparison  with  other 
large  libraries  of  this  country  where  such 
privileges  have  not  been  accorded.  This 
feature  is  being  carefull^^  watched  by 
other  librarians  of  this  country',  and  the 
final  outcome  will  determine  the  practi¬ 
cability  of  the  new  departure. 

On  February  20,  1890,  a  branch 
librar\^  was  opened  in  the  basement  of 
the  North  Side  high  school  building,  in 
rooms  funiished, heated  and  lighted,  and 
tendered  rent  free  bj^  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  On  April  23d,  a  second  branch 
was  opened  at  the  corner  of  Franklin 
and  Seventeenth  avenues  south.  The 
rooms  for  this  were  offered  rent  free  for 
the  term  of  one  year  bj'  citizens  of  fhe 
South  side.  Furniture  also  was  provid¬ 
ed.  At  the  end  of  seven  months  the\'had 
expended  some  $600  in  rent  and  furni¬ 
ture.  They  were  then  relieved  of  their 
obligation,  and  since  November  1st  the 
entire  expense  of  the  branch  has  been 
met  b\'  the  librarv  ])oard.  During  the 
pi'esent  3^ear  (1892)  a  third  branch  has 
been  estal)lished  in  the  Winthrop  school 


building  on  the  east  side,  and  reccnth' 
the  reading  rooms  have  been  doubled  in 
capacit3q  showing  the  wonderful  interest 
taken  in  the  use  of  the  books  and  rooms. 
Each  of  these  branches  being  a  deliver3' 
station,  has  a  reading  room  attached 
with  some  fifty  leading  periodicals  and 
several  hundred  volumes  of  miscellaneous 
for  reference  use.  Books  in  the  main  lib¬ 
rary  called  for  at  a  branch  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  are  delivered  there  b3'  wagon  in  the 
afternoon.  Thebooks  thus  issued  through 
the  branches  are  included  in  the  general 
statistics  of  circulation. 

The  Art  Galler3'  at  this  date  contains 
51  fine  oil  paintings,  forming  a  collection 
of  great  merit  and  one  that  attracts 
much  attention  and  is  visited  1)3^  a  large 
number  of  people  dailv.  Six  of  these 
paintings  were  presented  to  the  libraiw 
board  b3"  Hon.  J.  J.  Hill,  of  St.  Paul. 
Among  these DeNeuville’s  “Tel-el-Kebir,” 
a  large  painting  well  known  in  the  art 
circles  of  the  world.  The  others  are 
smaller,  but  works  of  merit.  One  other 
painting  was  presented  to  the  board  1)3^ 
Millard  E.  Bowman.  The  exposition 
board  have  loaned  to  the  librar3'  18 
paintings,  all  of  high  grade,  amongthem 
Bierstadt’s  “Alount  Whitney”  and  J.  H. 
Witt’s  “The  Widow’s  Christmas,”  A. 
Wallander’s  “Returning  from  Church,” 
C.  T.  Aagaard’s  “Earh'  Alorning,”  K. 
Usherman’s  “After  the  Hunt,”  and  Ed¬ 
ward  Ga3'’s  “Waving  Corn.” 

Twent3"-six  of  these  paintings  have 
been  loaned  bv  Air.  Walker.  Amomr 
these  are  to  be  found  Win.  Von  Kaul- 
bach’s  “Dispersion  of  the  Nations,”  one 
of  the  artists  three  greatest  painting, 
and  well  known  in  Europe.  David’s 
“Napoleon  in  his  Coronation  Robes,” 
Aladame  Demont  Breton’s  “Her  man  is 
on  the  Sea,”  a  painting  of  the  highest 
merit;  Paul  Falconer  Pool’s  “Messengers 
of  Job,”  reporting  the  distruction  of  his 
servants,  a  work  well  known  in  Eng- 
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land;  Lafavre’s  large  portraits  of  Jose¬ 
phine  and  Marie  Louise,  the  two  Empres¬ 
ses  of  Napoleon;  Schnek’s  “Sheep  in  a 
Storm,”  and  other  well  known  canvasses, 
all  of  high  grade. 

The  interior  art  gallery  contains  a 
magnificent  collection  of  anticpie  casts 
loaned  by  the  exposition  board.  This  is 
not  onh^  a  collection  of  interest  to  the 
public  but  is  likewise  of  great  value  to 
the  art  school  which  is  becoming  an  im¬ 
portant  edticationai  institution, being  the 
most  important  one  of  its  kind  in  the 
Northwest. 

The  Academ\^  of  Science  has  gathered 
a  quite  interesting  collection  of  natural 
curiosities,  includingtwo  Egyptian  mum¬ 
mies,  many  preserved  animals  and  a 
large  assortment  of  minerals,  shells,  etc. 
Like  the  Art  Gallery  it  is  visited  daihG^y 
large  numbers  of  people,  including  man3^ 
strangers. 

The  Libraiw  Board  from  its  founda¬ 
tion  has  been  constituted  each  3'ear  as 
follows:  1885. — T.  B.  Walker,  president; 
E.  M.  Johnson,  secretar3q  J.  B.  Atwater, 
M.  B.  Koon,  Thos. Lowr3q Sven  Oftedal, 
Geo.  A.  Pillsbvir3%  ma3’'cr;  J.  W.  Johnson, 
president  of  School  Board;  C3WUS  North- 
ruiD,  president  of  Universit3".  1886. — T. 
B.  Walker,  president;  E.  M.  Johnson,  sec- 
retar3’;  J,  B.  Atwater,  M.  B.  Koon,  Thos. 
Lowr3q  Sven  Oftedal,  Geo.  A.  Pillsbur3’-, 
mayor;  J.  W.  Johnson,  president  School 
Board,  C3’rus  Northrup,  president  ofUn- 
iv^ersit3".  1887. — T.  B.  Walker,  president; 
E.  M.  Johnson,  secretary;  J.  B.  Atwater, 
M.B.Koon,  Thos.  Lowr3q  Sven  Oftedal, 
elected  member  and  president  of  School 
Board;  Cyrus  Northrup,  president  of  Un- 
iversit3q  A.  A.  Ames,  mayor.  1888. — T. 
B.  Walker,  president;  E.  M.  Johnson,  sec- 
retar3';  J.  B.  Atwater,  AI.  B.  Koon,  Thos. 
Lowiw,  Sven  Oftedal,  elected  member 
and  president  of  School  Board:  C3’rus 
Northrup,  president  of  Universit3q  A.  A. 
Ames,  mayor.  1889. — T.  B.  Walker, 


president;  E.  M.  Johnson,  secretainq  J.  B. 
Atwater,  M.  B.  Koon,  Thos.  Lowiy, 
Sven  Oftedal,  C3WUS  Northrup,  president 
of  University;  E.  C.  Babb,  mayor;  A.  C. 
Austin,  president  School  Board.  1 890. — 
T.  B.  Walker,  president;  E.  M.  Johnson, 
secretary;  J.  B.  Atwater,  M.  B.  Koon, 
Thos.  Lowry,  C3WUS  Northrup,  president 
of  Universit3q-  E.  C.  Babb,  ma3"or;  A.  C. 
Austin,  president  School  Board.  1891. — 
T.  B.  Walker,  president;  John  G.  Aloore, 
secretar3q  J.  B.  Atwater,  Thos.  Lowr3’-, 
A.  Al.  Goodrich,  Sven  Oftedal,  C3U'us 
NorthruiD,  president  of  University;  A.  T. 
Anken3q  president  of  School  Board,  P.  B. 
Winston,  mayor.  Messrs.  Lowry  and 
Atwater  were  re-elected  in  1886;  Mr. 
Walker  and  Prof.  Oftedal  were  re-elected 
in  1888.  In  1890  Prof  J.  G.  Moore  and 
A.  M.  Goodrich  were  elected  in  place  of 
E.  AI.  Johnson  and  Judge  Koon,  who  de¬ 
clined  a  renomination. 

The  official  terms  of  the  elective  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  present  board  are  as  follows: 
J.  B.  Atwater,  term  expires  in  1893; 
Thos.  Lowinq  term  expires  in  1893;  T.  B. 
Walker,  term  expires  in  1895;  Sven  Ofte¬ 
dal,  term  expires  in  1895;  J.  G.  Moore, 
term  expires  in  1897;  A.  M.  Goodrich, 
term  expires  in  1897. 

Air.  Walker  has  remained  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Library  Board  from  its  form¬ 
ation.  Mr.  E.  M.  Johnson  was  its  secre¬ 
tary  until  retired  the  first  of  this  3'ear, 
and  took  an  active  part  in  the  work  of 
the  board.  Air.  Lowry  has  remained  a 
member  from  the  first,  and  while  the 
building  was  under  construction  was  at 
the  head  of  the  building  committee. 
Judge  Koon  has  been  on  the  board  from 
1885  until  the  beginning  of  this  3’ear; 
was  a  member  of  the  building  committee 
and  took  a  ver3^  active  part  it  its  work. 
Air.  John  B.  Atwater  had  continued 
through  to  the  present  as  a  member,  has 
been  on  the  building  committee  from  its 
formation  and  is  one  of  the  most  active 
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and  efficient  members.  For  the  past^’ear 
he  has  been  chairman  of  his  committee. 
Prof.  Oftedal  has  remained  through  to 
the  present  time,  and  during  the  year 
1887-8  was  a  I'epresentativein  the  double 
capacity  of  president  of  the  Board  of  Ed¬ 
ucation  and  elective  member.  He  has 
been  at  the  head  of thelibrar\' committee 
from  the  beginning  and  has  taken  a  most 
active  part  in  the  work. 

President  Northrup,  of  the  State  Uni- 
versitv,  has  been  from  the  formation  of 
the  looard  to  the  i^resent  time  one  of  its 
most  valuable  members,  taking  great 
interest  in  the  work,  and  in  connection 
in  the  double  capacity  of  member  of  the 
building  committee  and  of  the  library 
committee. 

The  ma^'ors  of  the  cit3',  feeling  them¬ 
selves  burdened  with  other  public  work 
that  demanded  their  attention  more 
than  the  work  of  the  library,  have  not 
given  the  amount  of  attention  that  has 
been  bestowed  by  the  elective  members 
and  President  Northrup,  of  the  State 
University,  although  they  fulh"  apjjreci- 
ated  the  value  of  the  work  being  done  by 
the  board  to  which  the^'  were  members, 
although  Mayor  Pillsbuiw  devoted  con¬ 
siderable  time  to  the  work.  Presidents 
J.  W.  Johnson  and  A.  C.  Austin  of  the 
Board  of  Education  have  been  active 
members  and  devoted  considerable  time 
during  their  shorter  connection  with  the 
board. 

These  prominent  citizens  who  have,  in 
the  capacit3^  of  servants  of  the  citv  of 
Minneapolis,  built  this  magnificent  lib- 
raiw,  have  worked  faithfulh',  devoting  a 
large  amount  of  time  and  care  to  the 
work  without  compensation,  and  the  re¬ 
cognition  of  their  work  as  given  in  this 
histoiw  is  but  a  slight  return  to  them  for 
the  valuable  work  which  the\'  have  done 
for  the  citv. 

Exposition  Bitldino.  The  most  im- 
])ortant  and  expensive  ])ublic  building 


in  the  citv'  3'et  erected  ( 1888 )  is  that 
known  as  the  Minneapalis  Industrial 
Exposition  Building.  The  histoiw  of  this 
enterprise  well  illustrates  the  public 
spirit  and  indomitable  energ3"  which 
characterize  the  population  of  the  cit3'. 
No  cit3'  of  like  size  has  ever  undertaken 
so  important  a  work  and  brought  it  to 
successful  comjiletion  in  so  brief  a  time. 
At  the  time  of  the  inception  of  the  enter¬ 
prise,  the  cit3'  contained  less  than  150,- 
000  inhabitants.  There  was  no  jniblic 
appropriation  for  the  object.  There 
were  few  people  of  an3'  considerable 
wealth.  But  the  whole  cit3-  took  hold 
of  the  work  with  enthusiasm,  and  in  a 
very  short  time  over  $300,000  had  been 
subscribed.  The  laboring  men  even  took 
hold  with  a  will,  and  man3' subscriptions 
as  low  as  five  and  ten  dollars  were  re¬ 
ceived.  It  was  emphaticalh’  a  popular 
movement.  The  following  sketch  of  the 
Histor3"  of  the  Exposition,  taken  from 
the  first  catalogue,  published  in  1886,  is 
interesting  and  wortlu'  of  permanent 
preservation. 

History  of  the  Exposition.  Minne¬ 
apolis  has  had  so-called  expositions  fre- 
cpienth'  before — the3'  were  more  in  the 
nature  of  fairs,  and  usualh'  located  in 
the  suburbs  of  the  cit3',  and  continuing 
but  a  week.  A  week’s  rain  destro3'cd 
their  utilit3',  damaged  the  fabrics  hur- 
riedh' placed  in  insufficient  buildings,  and 
cut  off  the  principal  sources  of  revenue, 
horse  racing  and  ballooning,  etc.,  thus 
rendering  eveiw  such  ephemeral  effort 
hazardous,  uncertain  and  unsatisfact- 
oiw.  The  first  meeting  for  a  permanent 
Exposition  at  Minneapolis  such  as  had 
been  maintained  at  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
Louisville,  Atlanta,  with  such  signalK’ 
useful  results  was  held  on  call  of  several 
gentlemen  interested,  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Produce  Exchange,  on  the  evening  of 
Sept.  21,  1885.  A  brief  discussion  de¬ 
veloped  a  singular  unanimit3'  among 
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those  present,  and  eommittees  were  ap¬ 
pointed  inviting  the  eo-operation  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commeree,  Board  of  Trade, 
the  Citj^  Council  and  various  labor  or¬ 
ganizations  to  send  representatives  to  a 
futui'e  meeting  which  was  held  at  the 
West  Hotel  Sept.  26th,  and  the  following 
resolution  unanimoush"  adopted : 


money.  The  representative  '  usiness 
men  were  there,  and  $100, Ot  vas 

raised  as  an  initial  effort.  Othc  iic 
meetings  were  subsequently  i.eld  at 
which  the  utmost  enthusiasm  p  .vailed, 
and  the  subscriptions  poured  in  from  all 
classes  and  conditions  of  the  pt  pie.  It 
was  emphatically"  a  popular  movement. 


iSl 
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Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  these  com¬ 
mittees,  representing  the  varions  organizations  of 
the  city,  do  most  heartily  and  fully  endorse  the 
project  of  a  permanent  Exposition  in  Minneapolis, 
and  believe  it  to  be  entirely  practicable  to  success¬ 
fully  establish  such  an  Exposition,  and  that  it  will 
bring  inestimable  benefits  to  every  interest  of  this 
citj",  individual  and  corporate. 

The  next  meeting  was  held  Oct.  11th, 
and  was  for  the  purpose  of  raising 


Up  to  this  point  the  business  had  been 
carried  on  by  a  temporary  organization 
with  Hon.  E.  S.  Corser  at  the  head.  The 
Exposition  was  incorporated  under  the 
general  laws  of  Minnesota,  the  general 
nature  being  stated  in  the  articles  “to 
establish,  maintain  and  conduct  in  the 
city  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  exhibitions 
and  expositions  of  industrial  and  other 
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objects: I  and  to  receive  and  place  on  ex- 
hibi+‘  'indnstidal  and  other  products, 
re.  ,s  and  curiosities,  and  any  and 
all  efiCvCs  of  human  art,  industry  and 
skill,  Its  capital  stock  is  $500,000. 

The  site  of  the  Exposition  Building 
was  decided  on  in  January  last;  the  coi'- 
ner  stone  was  laid  May  29.  The  build¬ 
ing  itself  was  estimated  to  cost  .$250,- 
000.  It  is  constructed  of  brick  and  iron, 
and  practicalh'  fire-proof.  It  is  one  of 
the  h  t  and  best  permanent  exposi¬ 
tion  bi  lings  in  the  world,  the  dimen¬ 
sions  being  as  follows  :  Main  street  (or 
river)  front,  360  feet;  First  avenue  side, 
340  feet;  Ortman  street  front,  360  feet; 
Bank  street,  340  feet.  The  height  from 
ground  line  to  main  cornice,  80  feet ;  from 
ground  line  to  top  of  main  tower,  240 
feet.  There  are  367,500  square  feet  of 
space  for  exhibits,  and  accommodations 
for  45,000  visitors.  The  three  floors 
‘nvei'r’'’^  over  seven  acres  of  floor  space, 
been  be^  delivered  by  rail  at  the 

and  Pr-  'passengers  carried  to  the  ex- 
Univer  within  half  a  bloek  of  the 

ated  i  To  show  the  substan- 

.  1.0  V  ^er  of  the  walls  it  may  be  sta¬ 
ted  that  scnne  of  the  footings  ai'e  eleven 
feet  in  width.  Few  of  the  walls  are  less 
than  2.4  feet  in  thickness  and  some  are 
4.5  feet  thick.  From  the  ground  line  to 
the  top  of  the  basement  the  arches  are 
faced  with  Mankato  stone,  which  ex¬ 
tends  to  the  pox'tals,  where  it  is  cut  into 
great  columns.  The  stone  tlius  used  is 
generally  quarry  faced.  The  bands  and 
stream  courses  are  of  the  same  material 
similarly  worked.  Above  the  basement 
arches  to  the  coimices  eream  brick  are 
used.  The  great  pilasters,  having  a  pro¬ 
jection  of  two  feet,  four  feet  face,  separ¬ 
ating  the  ba3’S,  are  flnished  with  terra 
cotta  capitals  sustaining  a  boldl\' 
moulded  cornice,  with  pediments  over 
each  pilaster.  The  pavilions  above  the 
main  cornice  are  treated  similarl}'  with 


coupled  pilasters,  having  terra  cotta 
pilasters  sustaining  the  regular  cornices, 
small  domes  and  French  pavilion  roofs. 
Each  grand  entrance  is  surmounted  with 
broad  pediments,  one  of  which  termin¬ 
ates  against  the  great  dome  on  the  Main 
street  front.  The  t\'mpans  of  the  said 
pediments  are  filled  in  with  scidpturein 
base  relief.  The  entire  construction  is  of 
solid  material  consisting  of  heaY\'  gird¬ 
ers  and  floor  beams  all  trussed  with  iron. 
The  floors  are  three  inches  thick.  There 
is  no  wood  lathing  or  plastering,  the  in¬ 
terior  walls  themselves  being  flnished  in 
brick  similar  to  the  exterior,  thus  insxir- 
ing  protection  from  Are  in  all  construc¬ 
tive  features.  Fire  plugs  and  hose  are 
provided  in  all  parts  so  that  it  wovild 
seem  impossible  for  a  Are  to  get  a  serious 
start.  The  interior  is  painted  instead  of 
whitewashed,  as  exposition  buildings 
are  usualh'  treated,  and  the  entire  build¬ 
ing  has  a  refined  and  finished  appear¬ 
ance.  In  st\de  of  architecture  the  struc¬ 
ture  is  of  the  modified  Renaissanee. 

Within  the  building  is  separated  into 
two  distinct  sections,  separated  b\'  a 
brick  wall.  The  similar  compartments, 
next  to  First  avenue  southeast,  in  which 
the  art  display'  is  placed,  is  30x160  feet 
and  40  feet  high.  It  has  a  slanting  glass 
roof  and  is  splendidU"  adapted  to  the  dis¬ 
play'  of  art  works.  In  the  southwest 
corner  of  the  main  hall  are  the  boilers 
and  engines  by  which  the  grand  machin- 
er\'  will  be  worked.  In  the  center  is  the 
magnificent  light  well,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  is  a  reservoir  in  the  shape  of  an 
ellipse  60x120  fget  and  fmmished  with  a 
fountain. 

Across  the  central  opening  runs  a  gal- 
ler\'  with  a  seating  capacity’  of  4,000, 
and  commanding  a  view  of  all  the  ex¬ 
hibits.  Entrance  is  gained  to  the  Expo¬ 
sition  building  through  two  arehed 
doorwa\'S  on  Main  and  Ortman  streets, 
each  32  feet  wide.  Within  the  building 
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the  spectator  finds  everr'thing  clear,  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  exhibits  and  columns  suffi¬ 
cient  to  sustain  the  floors.  On  the  right 
and  left  of  the' entrance  are  broad  stair¬ 
ways  leading  to  the  floors  above,  and 
two  passenger  elevators  in  the  tower  are 
kept  constantly  busy.  Waiting  rooms, 
check  rooms,  dining  rooms  and  a  large 
restaurant  complete  the  arrangements 
for  the  convenience  and  reception  of  the 
thousands  of  guests  who  throng  the 
building. 

S.  C.  Gale,  chairman  of  the  building 
committee,  made  the  opening  addi'ess, 
presenting  the  building  to  the  corpora¬ 
tion.  Hon.  W.  D.  Washburn  made  the 
address  receiving  the  building.  We  quote 
further  from  the  opening  exercises  : 

Congratulations  and  starting  the 
machinery  :  The  co-operation  of  Grover 
Cleveland,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  Mrs.  Frank  Folsom  Cleve¬ 
land,  was  enlisted  in  the  opening  exer¬ 
cises.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  address 
of  the  orator  of  the  darq  Hon.  Cushman 
K.  Davis,  of  Saint  Paul,  President  Wash¬ 
burn  sent  the  following  telegi'am  to 
President  Cleveland : 

To  His  Excellency,  Grover  Cleveland,  President  of 
the  United  States,  Prospect  House,  Upper  Sara¬ 
nac  Lake,  New  York  : 

The  Officers  and  Directors  of  the  Minneapolis 
Industrial  Exposition,  now  rcad_v  to  be  opened, 
desire  to  present  their  compliments  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  and  Mrs.  Cleveland,  and 
regretting  that  tlie3^  could  not  accept  the  invita¬ 
tion  to  be  present  on  the  occasion,  trust  that  ther" 
will  find  it  convenient  to  visit  the  Exposition  before 
its  close.  The  great  concourse  of  people  now  pres¬ 
ent  will  feel  gratified  and  honored  if  Mrs.  Cleve¬ 
land  will  participate  in  the  inaugural  ceremonies 
b\'  setting  in  motion  the  Machinerx' Department  of 
the  Exposition,  which  for  that  purpose  has  been 
connected  with  Saranac  Station,  New  York,  Iw 

W.  D.  WASHBURN,  ' 

President. 

The  following  response  was  received 
at  the  telegraphic  table  on  the  iflatform, 
from  the  President : 


Sak.vx.vc  Inn,  Uppek  Sak.\n.\c  Lake,  N.  Y., 

Aug.  23,  1886. 

To  Hon.  W.  D.  Washburn,  President,  Minneapo¬ 
lis,  Alinn.; 

With  many  thanks  for  the  kind  message  sent  to 
us  b\'  the  officers  and  directors  of  the  Minneapolis 
Industrial  Exposition,  Mrs.  Cleveland  joins  with 
me  in  tendering  to  them  hearty  congratulations 
upon  the  auspicious  inauguration  of  an  exhibition 
which  not  onl\'  demonstrates  the  prosperitj’  and 
progress  of  the  gi-eat  Northwest,  but  also  reflects 
credit  upon  a  countiw  whose  greatest  pride  is  the 
happiness  and  contentment  of  its  people,  and  their 
enjo\-ment  of  all  the  gifts  of  God.  Mrs.  Cleveland 
gladh'  complies  with  your  reqnest  and  will  set  in 
motion  the  machineiw  of  the  Exposition.  She  now 
awaits  v'our  signal. 

GROVER  CLEVELAND. 

The  machinery  in  the  Exposition 
building  having  been  connected  by  tele¬ 
graphic  wire  with  the  President’s  hotel 
in  Upper  Saranac  Lake,  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  reading  of  the  above  dispatch  from 
the  President  to  the  assembled  thousands 
in  the  Exposition  building.  Mrs.  Cleve¬ 
land  touched  the  transmitter  which 
started  the  Exposition  machinery.  The 
great  engine  and  the  vast  network  of 
wheels  started,  the  whistles  screamed, 
cannon  boomed,  the  bells  rang,  the  band 
plaj^ed,  the  vast  concourse  of  people  rose 
to  their  feet,  waved  hats  and  handker¬ 
chiefs,  and  cheered  and  shouted,  and  the 
Exposition  became  a  living,  throbbing, 
pei'inanent  influence. 

The  first  officers  of  the  Exposition 
were  as  follows,  viz: 

President,  Hon.  W.  D.  Was hbium;  vice 
president,  S.  C.  Gale;  secretary,  W.  G. 
Bjwon;  treasurer,  H.  G.  Harrison;  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  Lewis  B.  Hubbard.  The 
articles  of  incorporation  were  filed  No- 
vendier  5th,  1885.  The  capital  stock 
was  fixed  at  $300,000,  and  the  limit  of 
indebtedness  at  $50,000. 

The  names  and  places  of  residence  of 
the  first  Board  of  Directors  are: 

E.  R.  Barber,  A.  B.  Barton,  A.  J. 
Blethen,  Geo.  A.  Brackett,  Geo.  L.  Dale, 
W.  J.  Dean,  S.  C.  Gale,  D.  M.  Gilmore,  M. 
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W.  Glenn,  H.  G.  Harrison,  A.  C.  Haugan, 
C.  B.  Heffelfinger,  Geo.Hnhn,  V.  G.  Hush, 
T.  B.  Janney,  Anthony"  Kelly,  W.  S.  King, 
Rev.  James  AIcGolrick,  E.  A.  Merx'ill,  B. 
F.  Nelson,  C.  AI.  Palmer,  O.  A.  Pra}", 
Wm.  AI.  Regan,  AY.  E.  Steele,  W.  I). Wash¬ 
burn,  all  residing  at  said  city  of  Alinne- 
apolis,  Hennepin  county,  Alinnesota. 

The  following  year,  A.  A.  Ames,  A.  J. 
Blethen,  C.  Ad.  Palmer,  Thomas  Lowi'y, 
and  C.  R.  Chute  were  added  to  theboai'd. 
The  officers  continued  the  same  except 
that  C.  AI.  Palmer  was  elected  general 
manager.  In  1888  AAb  G.  Byron  was 
elected  general  manager.  The  officers 
for  1889  were:  President,  Hon.  AAA  D. 
AAffishburn;  vice  president,  S.  C.  Gale; 
treasurer.  Geo.  Huhn;  general  manager 
and  secretary,  AAA  G.  Byron;  superinten¬ 
dent  of  art  department,  H.  Jay  Smith. 

From  the  report  of  the  secretary  for 
1886  it  appears  that  in  that  3'ear,  dur¬ 
ing  the  thirtj'-six  da^'s  the  Exposition 
xyas  opened  it  was  visited  b\'  888,000 
people.  During  1887  and  1888thenum- 
bers  had  increased  to  over  850,000.  In 
1889,  a  r^ear  of  unusual  depression,  the 
number  was  perhaps  a  trifle  under  850,- 
000,  but  in  1890  it  again  rose  largeh’, 
the  attendance  being  estimated  at  450,- 
000.  In  1891  it  was  estimated  to  have 
exceeded  half  a  million. 

To  speak  of  the  great  advantage  of 
this  Industrial  Exposition  to  the  ciffi^ 
would  be  a  work  of  supererogation. 
AAdiether  the  institution  pa\-s  financialh^ 
is  comparativeU"  a  matter  of  no  great 
moment.  Indirecth',  it  is  of  inestimable 
value.  As  an  art  educator  in  music  and 
painting,  its  benefit  is  incalculable.  The 
works  of  art  exhibited  in  1886  exceeded 
half  a  million  dollars  in  value.  Each  suc¬ 
ceeding  year  has  jxrogressiveh'  exceeded 
that  amount  b3'man\'  thousand  dollars. 
Taken  as  a  whole  it  ma3'  be  safeh"  aver¬ 
red,  that  no  similar  exhibition,  west  of 
New  A'ork  and  Philadelphia,  has  exceeded 


this  in  interest  and  value.  The  officers 
of  the  Exposition  for  the  3'ear  1891  are 
as  follows,  viz:  Pi'esident,  S.  C.Gale;  vice 
president,  T.  B.  Janne3^;  treasurer,  L. 
Swift,  jr.;  director  of  art  department,  H. 
Ja3'  Smith;  secretaiw  and  general  man¬ 
ager,  W.  AI.  Brackett. 

The  Board  of  Directors  for  the  3’ear 
1891  consist  of  the  following  named 
gentlemen,  who  are  universalE'  recog¬ 
nized  as  among  the  most  public  spirited 
and  leading  citizens  of  Alinneapolis,  viz: 

A.  B.  Barton,  A.'  J.  Blethen,  J.  S. 
Bradstreet,  H.  J.  Burton,  AAA  G.  lEu'on, 
Chas.  R.  Chute,  E.  S.  Corser,  AA^.  J.  Dean, 
AVm.  Donaldson,  S.  C.  Gale,  I).  AI.  Gil¬ 
more,  O.  C.  Alerriman,  T.  B.  Janne3', 
Anthony  Kelh',  C.  P.  Lovell,  Cavour  S. 
Langdon,  B.  F.  Nelson,  S.  E.  Olson,  L. 
Swift,  Jr.,  Chas.  1).  Travis,  AAA  D.  AA^ash- 
burn,  P.  B.  AVinston. 

The  receipts  of  the  Exposition  for  the 
3"ear  1889 were $60,21 3.82.  For theyear 
1890,  $123,410.37.  In  each  of  these 
3"ears  the  disbursements  were  somewhat 
in  excess  of  the  receipts,  owing  largeh" 
to  the  fact  that  bills  and  indebtedness 
contracted  in  previous  3'ears  were  paid 
out  of  the  receipts  of  these  3"ears.  And 
to  the  further  fact  that  the  management 
have  wiseh"  determined  that  no  expense 
should  be  spared  to  make  the  Exposition 
attractive  to  the  public,  and  worthy  of 
the  city  which  has  founded  it,  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  the  question  of  whether  it  was  a 
pa3"ing  institution  to  the  stockholders. 

And  in  regard  to  this,  onh'  one  in¬ 
stance  ot  the  liberalit3"  of  the  manage¬ 
ment  in  one  direction  need  be  named, 
that  of  the  music  engaged. 

For  the  different  3’ears  since  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Exposition  the  following 
eminent  bands  of  national  reputatioji 
have  been  engaged,  viz.:  In  1886,  the 
Alexican  Band  of  the  7th  Cavahw  Regi¬ 
ment  of  Alexieo  ;  in  1887,  Signor  A.  Lib- 
erati’s  Band  of  New  A’ork;  in  1888,  Cap- 
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pi’s  7tli  Regiment  Band  of  New  York; 
in  1889,  F.  N.  Innes’22d  Regiment  Band 
of  New  York;  in  1890,  Reeves  Ameriean 
Band  ofProvidenee,  R.  I.,  and  the  Strauss 
Veinna  Orchestra;  in  1891,  the  Mexican 
Band. 

The  names  of  the  above  bands  is 
sufficient  proof  that  the  music  furnished 
by  the  management  has  alwa\"S  been  of 
a  high  grade,  and  has  been  a  most  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  promoting  the  success 
of  the  institution,  as  well  as  an  educa¬ 
tional  force  of  no  small  importance. 
This  last  consideration  has  justly  had 
weight  with  the  managers,  and  proves 
that  they  are  governed  by  higher  motives 
than  mereh^  to  give  a  successful  pecu¬ 
niary  show. 

In  1891  an  important  step  was  taken 
by  the  Exposition  management  in  ac¬ 
quiring  a  reversion  right  held  by  the  city, 
in  the  property  of  the  corporation.  In  a 
petition  presented  to  the  city  council  on 
the  11th  of  December  of  that  year,  by 
the  president,  S.  C.  Gale,  on  behalfof  the 
Exposition,  the  grounds  for  the  action 
requested  fulh^  appear,  and  as  in  the 
same  connection  other  interesting  facts 
are  stated,  an  extract  from  the  petition 
is  here  made  as  follows,  viz: 

T  o  the  Honorable  City  Council  of  the  City  of  Min¬ 
neapolis: 

Gentlemen. — The  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Minneapolis  Industrial  Exposition  Association, 
petition  and  pray  the  Council  of  the  Cit}'^  of  Min¬ 
neapolis  to  release  said  Association  from  the  rever¬ 
sionary  rights  which  said  city  now  holds  in  and  to 
the  propertjGnvested  in  said  Industrial  Exposition. 

The  right  of  the  city  is  but  reversionary,  and  is 
based  on  the  mere  condition  that  the  said  Indus¬ 
trial  Exposition  Association  shall  hold  twenty-two 
Expositions  in  twenty-four  years  from  the  date  of 
its  organization,  which  occurred  early  in  the  year 
1886,  six  of  which  have  already  taken  place;  other¬ 
wise  the  title  of  all  the  propert3'  of  said  Associa¬ 
tion,  including  land,  buildings  and  machineiw,  is 
held  b3'  the  Association. 

This  propert3'  has  been  erected  and  completed 
at  a  cost  of  $413,000,  the  larger  part  of  which  has 
been  contributed  by  the  citizens  of  Minneapolis  in 


sums  ranging  all  the  way  from  $10,  u^j  the  several 
thousands,  so  that  to  day  there  are  nearly  1,800 
stockholders  all  told  in  this  Association. 

There  are  about  1,800  shares  of  stock  of  the  par 
value  of  $18,000,  still  remaining  unsold,  and  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  Association. 

It  is  proposed  to  issue  and  deliver  this  stock  to 
the  Cit3'^  of  Minneapolis,  as  a  consideration  for  the 
relinquishment  of  the  cit3^’s  reversionary  rights, 
which  issue  can  be  made  in  the  name  of  a  trustee, 
such  as  the  Ma3'or  or  president  of  the  Council,  and 
which,  when  so  issued,  will  make  the  cit3"  by  far 
the  largest  stockholder  in  the  Association. 

As  the  entire  property  has  cost  the  shareholders 
over  $500,000,  and  as  there  are  but  thirt3''-five 
thousand  shares,  representing  the  par  value  of 
$350,000,  the  cit3'’s  interest  thus  obtained  would 
amount  to  $28,000  all  told.  In  other  words  the 
cit3^  would  obtain  property  which  has  cost  $28,- 
000  as  a  consideration  for  a  mere  reversionary 
right  which  will  never  be  permitted  to  accrue;  for 
the  Exposition  Association  can  easily  compb’’  with 
the  letter  of  the  conditions  on  which  this  reversion¬ 
ary  interest  I'ests,  even  though  such  compliance 
shotdd  be  an  actual  detriment  to  the  city  itself. 

*  *  *  *  -»  *  *  * 

Who  can  count  or  adequately  calculate  in  dol¬ 
lars  and  cents  the  value  that  has  and  will  accrue 
to  thiscit3'  on  account  of  the  results  which  have 
been  obtained  by  reason  of  the  Minneapolis  Indus¬ 
trial  Exposition,  and  the  wonderful  facilities  of¬ 
fered  b3'  her  magnificent  building? 

During  all  this  time  a  board  of  directors  consist- 
ingof  25  men,  havegivensomeportionoftheir  time 
out  of  each  week,  in  each  3"ear,  freely  and  without 
the  slightest  reward  more  than  that  which  flows 
to  every  other  citizen  of  Minneapolis. 

For  six  3-ears  nearly  1,800  shareholders  in  this 
Assoeiation  have  permitted  their  mone3^  to  remain 
tied  up  in  this  investment  with  no  dividend  re¬ 
turns,  and  with  no  hope  of  reward  other  than  that 
which  IS  received  b3-  the  city  at  large. 

The  time  has  come,  however,  when  this  board 
of  directors  believe  that  other  and  greater  and  ad¬ 
ded  results  should  be  obtained  from  this  grand 
propert3',  which  has  cost  its  stockholders  more 
than  half  a  million  of  dollars.  But  how  can  this 
be  done?  ^ 

There  lays  along  Main  street  and  direct^  in 
front  of  the  Exposition  building  a  strip  of  land  500 
feet  in  length  by  about  150  feet  in  depth,  now  idle 
and  non-productive,  but  which  might  be  turned 
into  one  vast  hive  ofindustr3'.  This  strip  of  land 
belongs  to  the  Industrial  Association,  and  can  be 
utilized  for  manufacturing  purposes  without  in  the 
slightest  interfering  with  the  holding  of  an  annual 
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exposition  in  acconUince  with  the  original  design 
of' the  Association,  and  as  has  been  held  for  the  six 
years  last  past. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  worth 
of  taxable  propei'ty  can  be  added  to  the  eit\'’s 
wealth,  and  five  hundred  to  one  tliousand  men  can 
be  etnplo3'ed  on  this  property,  thereby  adding 
thousands  to  the  population  of  tlie  city. 

To  do  these  things,  however,  recpiircs  money; 
but  none  can  be  obtained  on  this  pro])ert_y  with 
the  incumbrances  now  existing  and  held  bv  the 
city,  and  which  amounts  to  a  cloud  on  its  title. 

Hence  we,  who  have  given  our  time  without  a 
murmur  and  without  a  cents  compensation,  come 
to  you  for  relief,  with  the  full  expectation  that 
that  relief  will  be  granted  for  the  reasons  which 
have  been  set  forth  above. 

The  objects  to  be  obtained  are  worthy-;  the  con¬ 
siderations  to  be  paid  to  the  citv  are  ami)le;  the 
cause  considered  from  everj-  standpoint  of  public 
welfare  and  private  interest  is  just;  and  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Minneapolis  Industrial  Exi)osi- 
tion  place  their  petition  and  pray-er  in  the  hands  of 
the  Council  of  the  City-  of  Minnea])olis,  yy-ith  the 
fullest  confidence  that  theirefforts  yvill  be  rewarded 
yy-ith  success. 

Minneapolis  Industrial  lyxposition. 

By-  S.  C.  G.yi.i-;, 

President. 

The  petition  met  with  a  cordial  re¬ 
sponse  from  the  Council  and  was  nnani- 
mouslv  granted. 

The  Repidilican  National  Convention 
meets  in  the  Exposition  building  in  June, 
1892.  It  is  proposed  to  make  such 
ehanges  in  the  building  as  toseat  12,()()() 
persons  at  an  expense  of  some  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars. 

City  Hall.  The  old  City  Hall  was 
erected  on  a  triangular  jnece  of  ground 
lying  between  Hennepin  and  Nicollet  av¬ 
enues  and  Second  street  in  1874.  The 
cost  was  about  $50,000.  It  has  been 
used  for  various  purposes  since  its  erec¬ 
tion — postolfice,  telegraph  office.  Trib¬ 
une  newspaper,  and  one  or  two  other 
newspapers.  In  1875  it  was  considered 
a  pretentious  building,  but  has  ceased  to 
attract  attention  since  the  erection  of 
numerous  more  modern  and  costly  build¬ 
ings.  Of  late  y-ears  it  has  been  almost 


entirely^  occupied  by-  the  city,  yvith  its 
various  offices  and  dejiartments.  Here 
the  city  council  meets,  and  here  are  the 
offices  of  the  citv  clerk,  comptroller, 
yvater  yy'orks  department,  engineer’s  de¬ 
partment,  mayor’s  office,  police  depart¬ 
ment,  and  committee  rooms.  The  cen¬ 
tral  location  of  the  building  makes  it  ex¬ 
ceptionally  cony-enient  for  the  purposes 
for  yy-hich  it  is  used,  but  its  limited  ae- 
commodatio-ns  in  the  yy-ay  of  space  are  a 
y^ery  serious  disadvantage.  Probably 
long  before  the  neyv  City  Hall  is  com¬ 
pleted,  the  present  quarters  will  be  found 
entirely  inadequate  to  accommodate  the 
increasing  business  of  the  ymrious  de¬ 
partments.  But  the  building  has  sery-ed 
a  useful  purpose,  and  has  proy-ed  an  eco¬ 
nomical  and  profitable  investment  for 
the  city. 

Masonic  Temple.  Among  the  most 
elegant  and  striking  of  the  semi-public 
buildings  in  Minneapolis  is  the  Masonic 
temple,  at  the  corner  of  Hennepin  avenue 
and  Sixth  street.  This  building  yvas 
erected  by  “The  Masonic  Temple  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Minneapolis,”  a  corporation 
formed  May  12th,  1885.  The  capital 
stock  is  $250,000,  diyddcd  into  10,000 
shares  of  $25  each.  The  subscribers  to 
the  stock  aie  the  several  Masonic  bodies 
of  the  eity' and  individual  Alasons.  There 
are  about  700  shareholders.  The  total 
amount  received  from  shareholders  to 
date  is  .$178,425. 

The  building  yvas  commenced  in  the 
fall  of  1885,  and  completed  in  the  spring 
of  1890.  It  is  eighty  feet  front  on  Hen¬ 
nepin  ay'enue,  by  one  hundre.l  and  fifty- 
three  feet  deep.  Messrs.  Long  and  Keyes 
yvere  the  architects.  The  style  of  the 
architecture  is  yvhat  is  termed  “  Koman- 
escpie.”  It  is  eight  stories  high,  and  the 
entire  exterior  of  the  biulding  on  street 
fronts  is  Ohio  light  sand  stone.  This 
material  conveys  the  impression  of  dura¬ 
bility  and  simplicity,  and  the  color  so 
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modified  as  to  lie  restful  to  the  e\'e. 
Should  it  retain  its  pi'esent  color,  as  it  is 
confidently''  believed  it  will,  the  material 
is  very  appropriate  for  the  purpose  for 
whieh  the  building  was  designed. 

The  building  is  handsomely  carved 
with  Masonic  emblems  and  other  orna¬ 
mentation.  The  construction  is  of  iron 
and  terra  cotta,  fireproof  partitions  and 
ai'ches,  and  is  in  fact  practically  fireproof 
throughout.  The  ground  floor  is  entirely 
devoted  to  business  houses.  There  are 
125  elegant  office  I'ooms,  supplied  with 
water,  gas  and  electric  lights.  There  are 
five  lodge  rooms,  with  fifty  reception, 
ante  and  committee  rooms  attached. 
Eleven  Masonic  bodies  occupy'  these 
rooms.  The  eighth  floor  is  devoted  to 
dance  and  banquet  halls,  parlors,  dress¬ 
ing  rooms,  etc.  The  dancing  ( or  drill 
hall)  is  72  by'  100  feet,  and  lighted  by' 
450  incandescent  lights.  Lodge  rooms 
are  all  furnished  and  fitted  up  in  an  ex¬ 
pensive  and  elegant  style.  The  total  cost 
of  the  building  and  ground  was  $359,- 
525.  The  building  is  an  ornament  to 
the  city'  and  reflects  great  credit  on  the 
enterprise  and  liberal  views  of  the  Ma¬ 
sonic  bodies  which  have  brought  it  to  a 
successful  completion. 

The  Boai'd  of  Directors  of  the  Masonic 
Temple  Association  are  as  follows,  viz.: 

K.  B.  Langdon,  B.  F.  Nelson,  H.  Kirk¬ 
wood,  W.  P.  Roberts,  W.  H.  Eustis,  F. 
C.  Ifillsbury,  A.  T.  Ankeny',  G.  C.  Farn- 
ham,  I'.  C.  Barrows,  W.  AI.  Brackett,  J. 
AI.  Williams,  J.  A.  Schlener,  II.  A.  Towne, 
J.  W.  Nash,  J.  AI.  Paine. 

The  officers  are:  R.  B.  Langdon,  jmesi- 
dent;  F.  C.  Pillsbury',  vice-president;  J. 
AI.  Williams,  treasurer;  G.  C.  Farnham, 
secretary'. 

Guaranty  Loan  Building.  Among 
buildings  not  owned  by  the  city',  nor  de¬ 
voted  to  strictly'  pidjlic  uses,  but  of  a 
semi-public  character,  the  most  expen¬ 
sive  and  prominent  is  the  Guaranty' 


Loan  Building,  situated  at  the  corner  of 
Third  street  and  Second  avenue  south. 
No  more  imposing  building,  or  one  more 
convenient  and  appropriate  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  it  was  designed,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  United  States. 

This  building  was  erected  by  the 
Guaranty'  Loan  Company',  of  which  L. 
F.  Alenage,  Esq.,  is  at  the  head.  It  was 
commenced  in  May',  1888,  and  completed 
and  openedfor  business  Alay'  31st,  1890. 
It  is  twelve  stories  in  height,  with  a 
tower  above  the  main  building  forty'- 
eight  feet,  making  the  entire  height  from 
the  ground  220  feet.  The  first  three 
stories  of  the  exterior  material,  are  of 
green  granite,  the  upper  nine  stories  of 
red  sand  stone,  four  sides  finished  alike. 
The  interior  material  is  of  iron,  brick, 
terra  cotta,  and  finished  in  antique  oak. 
The  street  frontage  on  Third  street  and 
Second  avenue  is  287  feet.  The  area 
covered  by'  the  ground  floor  is  half  an 
acre,  and  by  the  twelve  floors  six  acres. 

The  building  is  designed  for  general 
'business  offices,  including  banks,  rail¬ 
roads,  insurance  and  manufacturing. 
The  Security'  and  Northwestern  banks 
are  here  located,  and  the  offices  of  the 
“Soo”  and  Chicago  &  Alilwaukee  rail¬ 
roads.  The  lawyers,  however,  as  a  pro¬ 
fession,  monopolize  a  large  part  of  the 
buildimi-.  An  extensive  law  librarv  of 
about  ten  thousand  volumes  occupies  a 
part  of  the  tenth  floor  for  their  exclusive 
use.  In  the  basement  are  bath  rooms  of 
all  kinds,  also  a  system  of  safe  deposit 
vaults  of  the  most  improved  iilans.  An 
artesian  well  seven  hundred  and  fifty' 
feet  in  depth  under  the  building  supplies 
it  with  pure  water. 

A  unique  feature  of  the  Iniilding  is 
the  Guaranty  Loan  restaurant  on  the 
twelfth  floor,  arranged  with  ladies’  cafe, 
gentlemen’s  cafe,  large  general  dining 
room,  private  dining  rooms,  and  billiard 
and  smoking  rooms.  Over  this  floor  is 
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the  roof  pavilion  adorned  with  an  exten¬ 
sive  variety  of  flowers,  and  where  con- 
eerts  hy  a  string  orehestra  are  given 
during  the  summer  evenings  and  during 
the  season  when  the  weather  is  favora¬ 
ble.  With  these  attractions  it  is  a  veiw 
popular  place  of  resort  during  the  sum¬ 
mer,  commanding  as  it  does  an  entire 
view  of  the  city  and  its  surroundings. 

We  are  unable  to  state  the  exact  cost 
of  this  magnificent  building,  but  it  is 
considerable  in  excess  of  a  million 
dollars.  The  cost  of  the  structural  iron 
work  alone  was  $165,000,  and  of  the 
glass  $4-0,000.  The  length  of  the  electric 
wires  is  thirtj^-one  miles ;  length  of  ele¬ 
vator  cables  three  miles.  Number  of  in- 
cadescent  lights  is  3,000  and  of  arc 
lights  fifteen.  There  are  six  passenger 
and  one  freight  elevator. 

The  architect  was  E.  Townsend  Mix, 
(now  deceased)  one  of  the  foremost  in 
his  profession  in  the  countr}'. 

The  foregoing  description  will  give 
some  idea,  although  imperfect,  of  the 
finest  building  of  the  kind  in  the  country, 
and  of  which  eveiw  citizen  of  Minneapo¬ 
lis  is  justly  proud.  It  is  onh'  bv  a  per¬ 
sonal  examination,  however,  that  its 
perfection  can  be  full  v  ap])rehended. 

Louis  Fr.4ncois  Menage.  The  North 
Western  Guaranty  Loan  Company  is  the 
largest  financial  institution  in  point  of 
capital  in  Minneapolis,  and  surpasses 
all  others  in  the  Northwest.  Its  office 
building  is  the  largest,  as  it  is  also  the 
most  elegant  in  decoration,  and  the  most 
complete  in  arrangement,  of  an}'  similar 
structure  in  its  own  cit}',  or  elsewhere 
west  of  Chicago,  and  is  surpassed  in 
these  respects  by  few  in  the  world.  The 
paid  up  capital  of  the  former  originally 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars  has  been 
increased  and  now  stands  at  one  million 
and  a  cpiarter  of  dollars.  The  latter  in¬ 
cluding  its  central  and  commanding 


site,  represents  an  investment  of  two 
million  dollars.  For  both  Minneapolis 
is  indebted  to  the  sagaeit\'  and  enter¬ 
prise  of  Louis  F.  AIcnage.  Coming  to 
Alinneapolis  at  his  majority  on  the  19th 
of  October,  1871,  in  feeble  health,  his 
mother  having  died  of  consumption,  and 
himself  suffering  with  the  premonitions 
of  that  dreaded  malady,  he  sought  rather 
the  benefit  of  the  climate  than  business 
or  pecuniar}'  success.  For  occupation,  a 
part  of  the  first  winter  he  taught  a  class 
in  the  Commercial  College  of  Carson, 
Barnard  and  Parker  in  short  hand. 
The  next  two  winters  wei'e  spent  in 
the  pineries  at  the  logging  camp  of  W. 
H.  Lawrence,  on  Pokegama  Lake,  as 
clerk  and  time  keeper.  The  interven¬ 
ing  summer  he  had  charge  of  the 
wood  dejiartment  of  one  of  the  saw 
mills  at  the  falls.  The  salubrious  climate 
of  the  north,  with  the  active  out  door 
work,  checked  the  alarming  symptoms 
and  infused  new  vigor  into  his  frame,  so 
thatin  1874hefelt himself  sti'ong  enough 
to  engage  in  business,  and  in  connection 
with  Air.  H.  C.  Brackett  he  opened  a  real 
estate  office  near  First  and  Washington 
avenues,  and  commenced  that  career 
which  has  been  marked  with  such  con¬ 
stant  and  unchecked  success.  The  place 
of  business  was  soon  removed  to  the 
Nicollet  House,  and  his  partner  retiring, 
was  conducted  by  Air.  Alenage  alone.  A 
feature  of  the  business  was  the  purchase 
of  outlying  tracts  of  land,  platting  it  into 
blocks  and  lots,  and  putting  them  upon 
the  market.  Conspicious  examples  of 
these  are  those  additions  to  thecity  plat 
known  as  the  various  Alenage  additions, 
Windom’s  Motor  Line,  Prospect  Park, 
Bloomington  Avenue,  Calhoun  Park  and 
the  several  Remington  additions.  His 
efforts  in  developing  these  tracts  have 
added  thousands  to  the  population  of 
the  city,  and  given  employment  to  hun¬ 
dreds  of  mechanics,  as  well  as  hel])ed  the 
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growth  of  all  branches  of  trade.  In 
connection  with  the  latter  Mr.  Menage 
was  nnwittingly  involved  in  the  largest 
and  most  dramatic  law  snit  which  has 
ever  oecupied  the  eourts  of  the  conntj^ 
In  the  spring  of  1882  he  had  purehased 
1,157  acres  of  land  lying  aronnd  Lakes 
Calhoun  and  Harriet,  of  Mr.  Philo  Rem¬ 
ington  of  New  York,  who  had  a  record 
title  derived  from  Col.  W.  S.  King,  the 
land  having  been  the  jDi'incipal  part  of 
the  Lyndale  farm.  These  lands  he  plat¬ 
ted  and  made  aceessible  by  intersecting 
streets  and  street  railway,  and  put  up  a 
large  number  of  very  tasteful  dwellings. 
Many  were  sold,  and  elusters  of  settle¬ 
ments  began  on  various  tracts.  The 
progress  of  improvement  was  suddenly 
arrested  bjHhe  commeneemcent  of  a  suit 
in  ecjuityin  which  Col.  King  alleged  that 
the  deed  which  he  had  made  to  Mr.  Rem¬ 
ington  was  in  trust.  After  a  long  trial  in 
whieh  the  best  legal  talent  of  the  city, 
and  of  eastern  states  was  engaged,  the 
deeision  was  given  in  Col.  King’s  favor, 
and  on  review  it  was  affirmed  bj^  the  su¬ 
preme  court.  Mr.  Menage  turned  over 
to  Col.  King  monej^,  securities  and  pro¬ 
perty  to  the  value  of  nearH  two  million 
dollars,  without  affecting  his  financial 
standing,  scarcely  ruffling  his  serenity. 

The  successful  and  rapidl3^  enlarging 
business  led  totheineorporationin  Maj', 
1889,  of  the  Northwestern  Guarant3^ 
Loan  Compan3^,  to  which  the  loan  de¬ 
partment  of  the  business  was  turned 
over,  and  the  Menage  Realt3^  Compan3% 
which  succeeded  to  the  real  estate  busi¬ 
ness.  Mr.  Menage  became  president  of 
the  former  and  general  manager  of  the 
latter.  The  Minneapolis  stoekholders 
and  directors  of  the  Guaranty  Loan 
Compan3",  are  among  the  oldest,  most 
conservative  and  successful  of  her  citi¬ 
zens.  They  include  such  names  as  Gov. 
John  S.  Pillsbury,  Mayor  George  A .  Pills- 
bur3',  Senator  W.  D.  Washburn,  Col. 


Thos.  Lowr3%  Cashiers  Joseph  and  Al¬ 
fred  J.  Dean,  and  Messrs.  C.  H.  Pettit, 
Wm.  H.  Eustis,  Loren  Fletcher,  H.  E. 
Fleteher,  Chas.  Robinson  and  W.  S. 
Streeter.  Besides  its  large  paid  up  capi¬ 
tal  and  the  additional  personal  liabilit3’- 
of  its  stockholders,  the  company  has  a 
special  guaranty  fund  of  $100,000  de¬ 
posited  with  a  Boston  Trust  Compan3', 
and  another  of  $50,000  with  a  similar 
company  in  Providence.  Its  plan  of  busi¬ 
ness  is  unique  and  in  some  respects  origi¬ 
nal,  suggested  b3"  the  rare  financial  genius 
of  its  president.  Its  debentures  and 
securities  are  widely  scattered,  and  a 
favorite  investment  in  the  East,  where  it 
has  agencies  in  the  principle  cities,  and 
also  in  London  and  Amsterdam.  Its 
assets  have  rapidU"  increased  and  now 
amount  to  nearh^  four  million  dollars. 
The  Guaranty  Loan  Building  is  owned 
by  a  separate  compan3q  whose  eapital 
stock  is  two  million  dollars.  Its  spacious 
offices  are  oecupied  by  two  of  the  leading 
banks  of  the  city,  by  milling  corpora¬ 
tions,  financial  institutions,  and  maiw' 
attorneys.  To  aceommodate  the  latter 
it  has  a  fine  law  librar3'  of  over  10,000 
volumes.  The  twelfth  floor  is  devoted 
to  restaurant,  dining  and  refreshment 
rooms,  while  upon  the  roof  is  a  garden, 
where  in  the  summer  refreshments  are 
served  amidst  flowers  and  sparkling 
electric  lights  and  the  sweet  strains  of 
musie. 

Amidst  this  bewildering  rush  of  busi¬ 
ness,  surrounded  b3"  so  much  architect¬ 
ural  beaut3^  and  convenience,  in  his  pri¬ 
vate  office  sits  Mr.  Menage,  the  most 
unpretentious  and  modest  of  all  the 
thronging  multitude,  the  animating 
spirit  and  directing  head  of  all. 

Mr.  Menage  is  a  native  of  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  where  he  was  born  August* 
3d,  1850.  His  parents  were  John  and 
Mary  A.  Menage,  and  his  grandfather 
was  Alexis  Le  Menage,  a  native  of  Lu- 
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cei'ne,  France,  whence  he  emigrated  to 
America  and  married  a  lady  who  was  a 
lineal  descendant  ofjohn  Howland, a  pas¬ 
senger  iti  the  Ma\'flower,  whose  mortal 
remains  rest  in  a  grave  on  Burial  Hill,  at 
Plymouth,  Mass.  His  descendents  have 
dropped  from  the  family  name  the  article 
which  attached  to  the  French  ancestry, 
assimilating  the  name  to  the  American 
style.  The  family  removed  to  New  Bed¬ 
ford,  Mass.,  where  the  years  of  Lewis’ 
bojdiood  were  passed  in  attendance  at 
school.  During  his  course  at  the  high 
school  of  that  city  his  father  died.  The 
business,  that  of  confectionery,  fell  to 
himself  and  a  j^ounger  brother,  which 
was  carried  on  for  three  years  until  the 
state  of  his  health  admonished  him  to 
elose  it,  and  seek  a  climate  more  favor¬ 
able  to  one  affected  with  symptoms  of 
serious  pulmonary  trouble.  September 
13th,  187G,  Mr.  Menage  married  Miss 
Amanda  A.,  daughter  of  Benj.  S.  Bidl,of 
Minneapolis.  They  have  one  child,  a 
daughter  of  the  age  of  fourteen. 

With  a  genius  for  organizing  finance, 
singularly  favored  by  fortune,  Mr.  Men¬ 
age  is  b\"  no  means  avaricious  or  sordid. 
There  is  ample  evidence  that  he  accepts 
and  practices  the  theory  of  stewardship. 
This  is  announced  in  no  uncertain  sound 
when  the  deep  toned  bell  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church,  (a  gift  from  Mr.  Me¬ 
nage  )  calls  to  worship.  But  his  bene¬ 
factions  do  not  always  take  traditional 
channels.  His  taste  is  seientific,  museums 
and  collections  have  always  a  peculiar 
attraction.  Hence,  when  last  3’ear  the 
Minnesota  Acadenu'  of  Natural  Science 
at  Minneapolis  desired  to  send  out  an 
expedition  to  the  Phillipine  Islands  for 
scientific  study,  and  to  gather  specimens 
in  natural  history'  in  that  strangeh"  pro¬ 
lific  quarter  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  its 
members  were  not  less  delighted  than 
surprised  when  Mr.  Menage  offered  to 
defra}'  all  the  expenses  of  the  expedition 


for  two  \'ears.  Accordingly,  Messi's.  I). 
C.  Worcester  and  F.  S.  Bourne,  two 
\'oung  men  who  had  made  one  similar 
expedition  in  company  with  Prof.  J.  B. 
Steere,  of  the  UniversiW  of  Michigan, 
were  fitted  out  with  all  supplies  needed 
for  the  undertaking,  and  in  Jul\q  1890, 
depai'ted  for  their  field.  The  results  of 
the  expedition  are  to  be  the  property'  of 
the  Academy,  with  the  sole  condition 
that  all  specimens  shall  be  accessi1)le  for 
stud3^  by  the  students  of  the  schools  and 
colleges  of  the  State. 

Physicalh'  Mr.  Menage  is  spare,  of 
medium  stature,  and  not  of  a  robust  ap¬ 
pearance.  He  is  modest  and  retiring  in 
disposition,  and  reticent  in  speech.  He 
has  the  facult3^  of  inspiring  confidence, 
and  seems  to  possess  the  rare  combina¬ 
tion  of  boldness  in  conception,  and  cau¬ 
tion  and  prudence  in  action.  His  career 
is  illustrious  among  the  numerous  ones 
of  our  country,  especialh'  in  the  West, 
achieving  success  without  adventitious 
aid,  with  none  to  env3'  or  malign, 
esteemed  for  probity,  honor  and  enter¬ 
prise. 

New  York  Life  Building.  One  of 
the  handsomest,  most  imposing  and  ex¬ 
pensive  structures  in  the  city  is  the  New 
York  Life  Building  ( as  it  is  commonh' 
called  ),  erected  by  the  New  York  Life  In¬ 
surance  Company,  at  the  corner  of  Fifth 
street  and  Second  avenue  south.  Its 
location  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  be  a  headquarters  for  lawyers, 
as  it  is  only  one  block  from  the  court 
house,  now  in  process  of  erection.  At 
present  it  is  a  little  one  side  of  the  center 
of  business,  but  its  advantages  in  the 
future  are  so  obvious  that  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  lawyers  have,  already  secured 
offices  in  the  building. 

The  building  was  commenced  in  Sejit- 
ember,  1888,  and  completed  in  the  spring 
of  1890.  It  is  ten  stories  in  height,  hav¬ 
ing  an  elevation  above  the  pavement  of 
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149  feet,  surmounted  by  a  flag  pole  85 
feet  in  height.  It  has  a  frontage  on  Fifth 
street  of  150  feet,  hy  100  feet  in  depth 
on  Second  avenue. 

The  three  lower  stories  are  of  St  Cloud 
granite,  and  the  upper  stories  of  St. 
Louis  pressed  brick,  with  terra  cotta 
facings  and  trimmings,  including  some 
of  beautiful  Minnesota  red  sand  stone. 
The  architecture  is  peculiar  and  different 
from  that  of  any  other  building  in  the 
city.  In  the  general  working  out  of  the 
decorative  plans  of  the  exterior  there  is 
blending  of  the  neo-Classic  and  Renais¬ 
sance,  united  with  an  element  of  pictur¬ 
esqueness  not  seen  in  any  st3deinthe  past, 
giving  large  scope  to  architectural  effects. 
The  general  effect  is  that  of  solidity  and 
pleasing  variet^q  making  a  tout  ensemble, 
agreeable  and  restful  to  the  eye,  and  a 
combination  of  styles  which  perhaps 
might  appropriately  be  called  neo-Ameri¬ 
can.  The  grand  entrance  on  Fifth  street 
formes  a  striking  feature.  The  beautiful 
finish  of  the  main  entrance  and  court 
be\'ond  are  veiw  noticeable  features  of 
the  building.  Various  coloi'ed  marbles 
here  abound,  and  the  architectural  ar¬ 
rangement  and  adornment  are  admired 
bvall.  The  court  is  30  feet  wide,  45  long 
and  36  feet  high.  Here  is  the  famous 
electric  clock  ( the  dial  5%  feet  in  diam¬ 
eter  ),  which  is  run  by  electricitjffrom  the 
generating  apparatus  in  the  cellar.  A 
full  description  of  all  the  interior  ar¬ 
rangement  wordd  require  much  more 
space  than  can  here  Idc  spared.  The 
building  contains  218  office  rooms,  all 
well  lighted,  finished  in  cherry  and  ma- 
hoaranv.  A  law  librarv  of  8,000  volumes 
occupies  a  part  of  the  tenth  floor,  which 
is  for  the  free  use  of  the  tenants. 

Great  pains  has  been  taken  to  make 
the  building  as  near  fire  proof  as  possi¬ 
ble.  Gas  is  prohibited  and  electric  light 
furnished  gratuitous^  to  the  tenants. 
There  are  four  elevators  running  every 


day  in  the  year,  including  holida3's  and 
Sunda3^s.  Toilet  rooms  are  on  each  floor 
and  a  bath  and  barber  room  on  the 
tenth.  In  short  it  would  seem  that  the 
ne  plus  ultra  of  an  office  building  has 
been  achieved  in  the  New  York  Life.  The 
whole  cost  of  the  structure  exceeds  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  dollars. 

Chamber  of  Commerce.  Pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  ap¬ 
proved  March  6, 1868,  as  amended  by  an 
act,  approved  March  3d,  1881,  on  the 
6th  day  of  October,  1881,  the  following 
named  jjersons  associated  themselves  to¬ 
gether  as  a  corporation  under  the  name 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Minne¬ 
apolis,  viz:  H.  G.  Harrison,  A.C.  Rand, 
John  Dunham,  A.  H.  Bode,  E.  V,  White, 

R. P.  Russell,  T.J. Buxton,  W.F.  Meader, 
C.  M.  Loring,  A.  D.  Mulford,  L.  P.  Snider, 
A.  B.  Taylor,  D.  C.  Bell,  Anthon3r  Kelhq 
James  A.  Lovejo3q  F.  L.  Morse,  D.Syme, 

S.  W.  Seri,  R.  McMullen,  John  R.  Coy- 
kendall,  and  R.  L.  Crockett.  The  general 
objects  and  purposes  of  the  incorpora¬ 
tors,  as  stated  in  their  articles  are:  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  the  buying  and  selling  of  all  pro¬ 
ducts;  to  inculcate  principles  of  justice 
and  ecjuity  in  trade;  to  facilitate  speedy 
adjustment  of  business  disputes;  to  ac¬ 
quire  and  disseminate  valuable  commer¬ 
cial  information;  and  generally,  to  secure 
to  its  members  the  benefits  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  the  furthei'ance  of  their  legitimate 
business  pursuits,  and  to  advance  the 
general  prosperity  and  business  interests 
of  the  city  of  Minneapolis. 

The  officers  named  in  said  articles  to 
serve  for  the  first  3’ear  were:  H.  G.  Har¬ 
rison,  president;  A.  D.  Mulfoixl  and  A.B. 
Ta3dor,  vice-presidents;  G.  D.  Rogers,  sec¬ 
retary;  T.  J.  Buxton,  treasui'er.  Thefirst 
meeting  of  the  incorporators,  as  a  body, 
was  held  November  15th,  1881,  at  which 
twenty  or  more  members  were  received, 
making  the  whole  number  at  that  time 
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forty -two.  At  a  subsequent  meeting  gen¬ 
eral  rules  and  by-laws  w’ere  adopted. 
Early  in  Januaiw,  1882,  rooms  were  se¬ 
cured  for  daily  meetings  and  an  exchange 
for  grading  was  opened.  The  member¬ 
ship  fee  was  fixed  at  twenty-five  dollars. 
The  daih'  attendance  on  change  I'anged 
from  twelve  to  twentr'-five.  The  trad¬ 
ing  was  mostly  confined  to  sample  lots 
on  track.  From  these  humble  begin¬ 
nings  the  institution  has  grown  to  its 
present  commanding  importance. 

As  soon  as  the  organization  wms  fully 
completed,  and  the  exchange  fairly  in¬ 
augurated,  applications  for  membership 
were  numerous,  so  that  in  Februaiy, 
1882,  the  membership  fee  was  raised  to 
$250,  for  all  applications  filed  after  Feb¬ 
ruary  28th,  1882.  Previous  to  that 
date  538  members  had  been  received,  and 
the  number  remains  the  same  at  pres¬ 
ent.  Later  the  membership  fee  was 
raised  to  $500,  and  still  later  to  $1,000, 
at  which  it  still  remains. 

In  April,  1882,  a  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  consider  the  matter  of  erect¬ 
ing  a  building  for  the  use  of  the  Cham¬ 
ber.  In  July  of  the  same  year  the  present 
location  was  selected,  and  the  building 
committee  was  instructed  to  secure  plans 
and  estimates  for  a  building.  In  Septem¬ 
ber  plans  were  adopted  and  a  contract 
entered  into  for  the  excavation  and  sub¬ 
foundations,  which  was  executed  before 
January,  1883. 

In  April,  1883,  a  contract  vras  made 
with  F.  A.  Fisher  &  Co.  for  the  erection 
and  completion  of  the  building,  to  be 
ready  for  occupancy  by  May  1st,  18S4. 
This  contract  was  carried  out,  and  the 
Chamber  took  possession  of  the  building 
at  the  date  last  named,  the  structure 
costing  about  $200,000. 

P'rom  this  date  the  business  of  the 
Chamber  steadily  and  rapidly  increased, 
the  daily  attendance  on  change  being 
from  twenty  to  two  hundred,  and  the 


Exchange,  50  by  90  feet  is  now  too  small 
to  accommondate  the  trade,  and  ar¬ 
rangements  are  being  made  to  increase 
the  size  of  the  room. 

Financially,  the  corporation  has 
achieved  a  phenomenal  success.  Only 
$130  was  assessed  upon  each  mem  her  for 
building  purposes.  In  1884  the  corpor¬ 
ation  issued  $100,000  ten  r^ear  five  per 
cent,  mortgage  bonds  on  its  property. 
To-day  it  has  $93,000  in  itssinkingfund, 
drawing  six  to  eight  per  cent.,  and  eight 
thousand  dollars  in  the  treasury,  with 
no  floating  debt.  The  annual  rental  of 
the  building  is  $27,000,  exclusive  of  the 
Exchange  room  and  offices  used  by  the 
Chamber.  The  cash  value  of  the  build¬ 
ing  and  ground  is  estimated  at  not  less 
than  three  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  building  is  a  plain  substantial 
structure  five  stories  in  height,  without 
pretension  to  architectural  adornment, 
but  w^ell  adapted  to  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  designed.  The  exterior 
walls  on  Third  street  atnd  Fourth  avenue 
are  of  Ohio  sandstone,  the  other  two 
sides  of  brick,  with  sandstone  trimmings. 

The  officers  of  the  Chamber  for  the 
year  1891  are  as  follows,  viz:  President, 
P'.  L.  Greenleaf;  vice-presidents,  G.B. Kirk- 
bride,  F.  C.  Pillsbury;  directors,  W.  D. 
Gregory,  F.  W.  Commons,  M.  B.  Koon, 
J.  H.  Martin,  C.  M.  Harrington,  A.  C. 
Loring,  C.  W.  Moore,  F.  R.  Pettit,  Win. 
Griffiths,  A.  J.  Sawyer;  secretary,  C.  C. 
Sturtevant;  treasurer,  H.  H.  Thayer; 
board  of  arbitration,  G.  D.  Rogers,  S.  D. 
Cargill,  A.  C.  Loring,  L.  R.  Brooks,  C.J. 
Martin;  board  of  appeals,  A.  B.  Robbins, 

J.  F.  Cargill,  Wm.  Pettit,  E.  R.  Barber, 

K.  Maxfield. 

Mr.  Sturtevant  has  filled  the  position 
he  occupies  ever  since  the  organization  of 
the  Chamber,  and  has  annually  issued 
valuable  reports  showing  the  marvelous 
growth  and  progress  of  the  city  during 
the  last  ten  years. 
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Franki.in  Lewis  Greenleaf.  The 
calm  face,  which  seems  to  cast  a  benig¬ 
nant  look  at  the  reader  from  the  oppo¬ 
site  jiage  gives  little  token  of  the  bnsj' 
brain  behind  it,  which  directs  the  midti- 
tndinons  details  of  a  great  milling  and 
commercial  business,  besides  presiding 
over  the  board  whose  transactions  in 
buying  and  selling  wheat  exceed  those 
of  an\^  other  in  the  world.  Such,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  present  position  of  F.  L. 
Greenleaf.  He  was  born  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  October  7th,  1847.  His  father 
was  Gardner  Greenleaf,  a  contractor  and 
builder,  who  put  up  the  Boston  Custom 
House  and  many  other  public  buildings. 
His  gi'andfather  was  a  captain  in  the 
Revolutionary  war,  and  his  ancestors 
were  among  the  earh'  colonists  of  Mass¬ 
achusetts,  tracing  their  descent  from  the 
Huguenots  of  Normand}'.  He  had  the 
advantage  of  attendance  at  the  excellent 
public  school  of  Boston  —  the  Boston 
Latin  school,  and  finished  by  graduating 
at  Chauncy  Hall  in  1865,  when  he  took 
the  gold  medal  for  excellence  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  course. 

Immediatelv  after  his  graduation  he 
joined  an  elder  brother  who  was  in  the 
general  mercantile  business  at  Denver, 
Colorado,  where  he  I'emained  until  1868, 
having  in  the  meantime  some  interests 
in  mining  among  the  mountain  gidches 
of  the  state.  After  a  brief  visit  in  Bos¬ 
ton  he  arrived  in  Minneapolis  in  October, 
1868,  and  soon  engaged  in  the  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail  boot  and  shoe  trade  with 
a  partner  under  the  style  of  Greenleaf  & 
Buchanan.  The  store  occupied  a  con¬ 
spicuous  place  in  the  Center  Block, 
next  east  of  the  old  Athemeum.  After 
seven  years  this  business  was  closed,  and 
Mr.  Greenleaf  bought  an  interest  in  the 
Dakota  Flour  Mill.  His  associates  were 
Henry  F.  Brown  and  W.  F.  Cahill.  This 
mill  has  been  operated  by  the  same  firm 
until  the  ])rcsent  time,  except  that  since 


the  death  of  Mr.  Cahill,  his  representa¬ 
tives  have  succeeded  to  his  interest. 
Three  j-ears  later  the  firm  of  Hinkle, 
Greenleaf  &  Co.  was  formed,  and  oper¬ 
ated  the  Humboldt  mill  in  Minnea])olis, 
and  also  some  leased  mills  at  Stillwater 
under  the  style  of  Florence  Mill  Com¬ 
pany.  This  firm  was  dissolved  in  1890, 
and  Mr.  Greenleaf  succeeded  to  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Florence  Mill  Compan3', 
which  he  still  operates.  The  dailv  ca- 
paeit\^  of  the  Dakota  mill  is  400  barrels 
of  flour;  of  the  Humboldt  mill,  1,200 
barrels,  and  of  the  F^lorence  mills  600 
barrels.  The  detail  of  manufacturing 
2,200  barrels  of  flour  per  da\%  j'ear  in 
and  \'ear  out,  has  mainly"  devolved  upon 
Mr.  Greenleaf,  and  is  a  responsibility  of 
no  small  magnitude.  His  “Butterfl3"” 
brand  of  flour  received  the  silver  medal 
of  the  New  England  Agricultural  Societ3" 
in  1890,  showing  the  high  qualit3'  of 
their  manufacture. 

In  1 890  the  firm  of  Greenleaf  &  Tennev 
was  formed  in  the  grain  commission 
business  with  an  office  in  the  Minneapolis 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

During  all  this  time  Mr.  Greenleaf  has 
been  interested  in  the  elevator  business, 
which  has  grown  up  with  the  milling 
business  of  Minneapolis,  and  is  essential 
for  the  supply  of  the  flour  mills  wdth 
wheat  as  well  as  for  the  care  and  move¬ 
ment  of  the  crop.  He  has  been  the  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Minnesota  &  Dakota 
Elevator  Company,  with  elevators  at 
man3’  stations  throughout  the  hard 
wheat  countr3'.  He  has  likewise  been 
president  of  the  Red  River  Fllevator  Com- 
pan3\ 

Mr.  Greenleaf  was  elected  vice-iiresi- 
dent  of  the  Minneapolis  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  1885,  which  he  held  until 
1889,  when  he  was  elected  its  president, 
and  now  holds  that  ])osition.  The  dis¬ 
tinction  will  be  ajipreciated  when  it  is 
considered  that  within  the  Minneai)olis 
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Chamber  is  bought  and  sold  a  larger 
quantity  of  wheat  than  in  any  other 
market  in  the  world.  Other  markets 
exceed  its  record  in  speculative  transac¬ 
tions,  but  the  purchases  upon  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Boat'd  are  for  consumption,  and 
after  selections  of  wheat  suitable  for 
milling,  are  made  the  inferior  grade  is 
again  shipped  to  other  markets.  The 
record  of  the  year  1890  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  receipts  of  wheat  is  57,811,615 
bushels,  and  of  shipments  20,083,525 
bushels.  The  sound  judgment  and  ac¬ 
curate  knowledge  of  the  milling  busi¬ 
ness,  which  Mr.  Greenleaf  possesses,  has 
designated  him  for  most  honorable  and 
responsible  positions  in  connection  with 
the  milling  interests  of  the  countr3'.  In 
1888  he  was  chosen  prcvsident  of  the 
National  Miller’s  Association.  He  has 
been  president  of  the  Minnesota  State 
Miller’s  Association  since  1886,  and  the 
present  year  (1891)  he  was  made  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Transportation 
Association,  an  organization  intimately 
connected  with  the  milling  interests. 

Not  alone  in  business  connections  has 
he  been  sought.  He  was  elected  aider- 
man  of  the  Fourth  Ward  of  the  cit3'  in 
1883;  and  in  the  Citj^  Council  was  ap¬ 
pointed  upon  the  important  committees 
of  Finances,  Fire  Department  and  Bonds. 
This  position  was  held  until  his  removal 
from  the  ward. 

Mr.  Greenleaf  married  in  1875  Miss 
Florence  M.  Cahill,  daughter  of  W.  F. 
Cahill,  of  Minneapolis,  his  j)artner  in 
the  Dakota  mill.  They  have  two  child¬ 
ren,  a  daughter  of  fifteen  years  and  a 
son  of  eight.  They  belong  to  the  con¬ 
gregation  of  the  Church  of  the  Re¬ 
deemer  and  are  prominent  in  social  life. 

Lumber  Exchange.  One  of  the  most 
imposing  and  expensive  buildings  in  the 
city  is  the  Lumber  Exchange,  sittiated 
on  the  corner  of  Hennepin  avenue  and 
Fifth  street.  This  building  has  a  front¬ 


age  on  Hennepin  avenue  of  170  feet  and 
142  feet  on  Fifth  street,  thus  presenting 
a  greater  street  frontage  than  any  other 
in  the  city.  It  is  twelve  stories  in  height 
with  l^asement.  The  construction  is  of 
granite  base,  and  Lake  Superior  brown 
stone  to  the  top  of  the  building.  It  is 
thoroughh’-  fire  proof;  iron  beams  and 
tile  arches  with  terra  cotta  partitions 
with  all  the  modern  improvements,  heat¬ 
ing,  lighting,  etc.  The  building  has  two 
lai'ge  banking  rooms,  and  about  five  hun¬ 
dred  office  rooms,  plainh'^  but  substanti¬ 
ally  furnished  in  good  taste  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  used  for.  The  total  expense  of  the 
building  wdth  ground  is  between  eleven 
and  twelve  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
The  location  of  the  buildingis  command¬ 
ing.  It  is  situated  on  high  ground  in 
the  business  portion  of  the  city,  and  the 
width  of  Hennepin  avenue  ( 100  feet)  on 
which  is  its  greatest  frontage,  sets  off 
its  great  height  to  admirable  advantage. 
The  material  and  color  of  the  building 
conveys  the  impression  of  solidity,  rich¬ 
ness  and  simpliciriG  No  large  expense 
has  been  devoted  to  ornamentation,  but 
whatever  there  is,  will  be  admitted  to  be 
in  good  taste,  and  harmonious  with  the 
general  design  of  the  structure.  There 
are  three  main  entrances,  two  on  Henne¬ 
pin  avenue  and  one  on  Fifth  street.  There 
will  be  five  elevators.  The  central  sta- 
ion  of  the  Edison  Light  and  Power  Com¬ 
pany  is  located  in  the  rear  of  this  build¬ 
ing.  The  Board  of  Trade  also  has  rooms 
hei'e,  provided  by  the  liberality  of  its 
proprietors. 

The  city  is  indebted  to  the  enterprise 
and  public  spirit  of  S.  G.  Cook  and  C.H. 
Maxey  for  ii  building  of  which  it  is  justly 
proud.  Some  have  feared  that  an  en- 
terpi'ise  of  this  magnitude  might  prove 
premature,  but  the  indications  are,  that 
all  the  most  desirable  rooms  will  be  oc¬ 
cupied  soon  after  completion. 

It  may  be  proper  in  idewof  the  above 
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statement,  that  the  building  is  fire  proof 
and  that  a  part  of  the  interior  was  des¬ 
troyed  by  fire  in  the  winter  of  1891,  to 
add  a  word  of  explanation.  While  the 
building  is  as  thoroughly"  fire  proof  as 
any  in  the  city,  it  is  not  meant  that  it  is 
absolutely  so.  That  would  require  the 
whole  construction  to  be  of  incombusti¬ 
ble  material.  But  it  can  be  confidently 
stated,  that  no  fire  originating  within 
the  building,  can  acquire  such  force  as  to 
result  in  serious  damage.  The  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  fire  alluded  to  were  entirely 
exceptional.  A  five  story  brick  building 
stood  within  ten  feet  on  the  east  side, 
containing  a  large  amount  of  inflamma¬ 
ble  material.  On  an  intensely  cold  night 
in  I'ebruary  1891  that  building  took  fire, 
which  was  soon  beyond  control.  The 
flames  shot  up  beyond  the  roof  in  great 
volumes  and  a  strong  wind  swept  their 
whole  force  directly  against  the  Lumber 
Exchange.  Of  coui'se  the  windows  were 
shattered  by  the  intense  heat,  and  the 
combustible  material  within  took  fire,  a 
draft  was  created  and  the  force  of  the 
wind  in  a  short  time  swept  the  flames 
through  the  upper  stoides  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  The  supply"  of  water  was  perhaps 
insufficient  for  the  requirements,  and  the 
intense  cold  rendered  thehei'oic  efforts  of 
the  firemen  less  effective  than  they  would 
otherwise  have  been.  It  is  possible  iron 
blinds  on  that  side  of  the  building  might 
have  saved  it,  thought  that  is  not  cer¬ 
tain.  It  was  a  coincidence  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  destructive  elements  which  might 
not  occur  again  in  a  century".  In 
the  i"e-construction  of  this  part  of  the 
building  since  the  first,  iron  has  largely 
been  substituted  for  wood,  and  it  has 
been  rendei'ed  as  thoroughly"  fire  proof 
as  the  new  part. 

The  Minnesota  Loan  and  Trust  Com¬ 
pany’s  building  was  erected  in  1884  and 
and  1885.  It  is  thoroughly  fire  proof  in 
consti'uction,  being  as  far  as  the  construc¬ 


tion  is  concerned,  wholly  of  brick,  stone 
and  iron.  Its  finish  is  in  Tennessee  mar¬ 
ble,  Mexican  onyx  and  hard  woods,  such 
as  mahogany,  cherry  and  ciuartered  oak. 

It  was  erected  primarily  as  a  perman¬ 
ent  home  for  The  Minnesota  Loan  and 
Trust  Company,  and  especially"  for  its 
large  Safe  Deposit  business.  About  one 
hundred  tons  of  iron  and  steel  were  used 
in  the  construction  and  equipment  of  the 
building  and  its  safe  deposit  vaidts. 
These  vaults  are  the  largest  and  best  in 
the  state.  The  building  has  not  only  its 
own  heating  plant,  but  also  its  own  elec- 
trie  lighting  plant,  and  is  complete  in 
every  respeet.  It  cost  about  $225,000. 
The  building  is  seven  stories  high  and  is 
architectually  an  ornament  to  the  city. 

The  Bank  of  Commerce  buildingisthe 
property  of  the  “National  Bank  of  Com¬ 
merce,’’ and  was  erected  inl888atacost 
of  $240,000,  for  the  building  alone,  the 
price  x^aid  for  the  site  being  $66,000, 
making  a  total  of  $306,000.  It  is  seven 
stories  high,  built  of  Lake  Superior  brown 
stone,  backed  with  hard  brick  and  laid 
in  Portland  cement,  all  supj^orted  on 
granite  base.  The  stone  is  laid  rock  face, 
with  dressed  trimmings.  The  building  is 
thoroughly  fire-jDroof,  all  jDartitions  and 
ceilings  being  of  hollow  tile.  The  floors 
are  marble  and  hard  wood  laid  on  solid 
concrete. 

Three  elevatoi's  are  in  use,  two  exclu¬ 
sively  for  xiassengers  and  one  for  freight. 
There  are  one  hundred  and  thirty  offices, 
which,  with  the  entire  building,  are  heat¬ 
ed  by"  steam. 

The  style  of  architecture  is  Romanes¬ 
que  Gothic,  admirably  adaxffed  to  the 
X)urx)oses  for  which  thebuildingis intend¬ 
ed.  The  x^lans  were  made  by"  Mr.  Harry- 
W.  Jones,  architect,  of  this  city". 

Syndicate  Block.  Ground  was 
broken  for  the  erection  of  the  Syndicate 
Block  in  Axoril,  1882,  and  was  neaidy" 
comxfieted  during  that  year.  The  first 
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lease  was  made  and  the  premises  occupied 
in  March,  1883.  The  building  was  erect¬ 
ed  by  a  eorporation  known  as  the  The 
Minneapolis  Syndicate,  of  which  R.  B. 
Langdon  is  x^resident;  W.  W.  Eastman, 
vice-xDresident;  Jno.  DeLaittre,  secretary" 
and  treasurer,  and  J.  F.  Conklin,  mana¬ 
ger.  The  shareholders  were  fifteen  in 
number,  and  the  stock  is  still  owned 
mostly  by  the  original  incor^Dorators 
and  their  families.  It  is  constructed  of 
Ohio  sandstone,  and  at  the  time  of  its 


imoperty  has  been  $700,000  and  is  caxh- 
talized  at  $1,000,000,  including  the  L}'- 
ceum  Theatre  on  Hennepin  avenue, 
owned  by  same  cori)oration. 

The  loeation  of  this  block  has  caused 
large  advance  in  pro^Derty  on  this  avenue 
and  fixed  for  3^ears  to  come  the  retail 
street  and  trade  of  the  citt'.  One  and 
the  XDrincipal  cause  of  the  success  of  this 
block  is  the  fact,  that  all  water,  heat  and 
light  is  furnished  to  tenants  from  one 
central  steam  plant  owned  and  managed 
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completion  was  the  largest  commercial 
building  under  one  roof  in  this  country, 
and  still  ranks  among  the  handsome 
buildings  of  the  Northwest.  It  has  a 
frontage  on  Nicollet  avenue  of  330  feet 
by  150  feet  each  on  Fifth  and  Sixth 
streets. 

The  Grand  Opera  House,  80x132  feet, 
being  j^art  of  the  x^rox^ert^^  located  on 
Sixth  street,  and  is  recognized  as  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  houses  of  its  class  in 
the  Northwest.  The  entii'e  cost  of  the 


by  the  comx^an3^  Ten  elevators  are  now 
in  oxjei'ation  throughout  the  buildingl 
Eighteen  hundred  incandesant  electric 
lights  and  sevent3’'-five  arc  lights  are 
furnished  by  a  comx^lete  Edison  light 
Xdant,  and  the  entire  structru'e  is  heated' 
by  steam.  The  company  has  its  own 
engineers  and  electrician,  watchmen,  etc., 
and  the  comfort  of  the  tenants  are  well 
looked  after. 

City  Market.  In  1875  Mr.  Harlow 
A.  Gale,  wdio  owned  the  lot  at  the  corner 
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of  First  street  and  Hennepin  avenue,  eon- 
eeived  the  idea  of  eontraeting  with  the 
eity  to  ereet  and  eonduet  a  eity  f)rodnee 
market  on  the  site.  The  City  Couneil 
unanimously  granted  a  fifteen  year  fran- 
ehise  from  November,  1876,  when  the 
market  was  opened.  The  usual  eatables 
were  kept  in  stalls  inside,  and  the  market 
gardeners  and  farmers  stood  with  their 
wagons  in  the  street  against  the  side¬ 
walk.  Commencing  with  six  teams  in 
1876,  when  the  franchise  expired  in 
1891,  there  were  over  three  hundred 
teams,  blocking  up  all  the  approaching 
streets;  the  gardeners  having  centered  all 
the  wholesale  commission  produce  busi¬ 
ness  on  the  adjoining  block. 

The  New  Central  IHarket,  which,  after 
various  failures  b^'  reason  of  the  novelty 
and  magnitude  of  the  undertaking,  was 
commenced  last  autumn,  near  the  time 
of  the  expiration  of  the  life  of  the  old  one, 
by  Messrs.  Geo.  A.  Camp  and  T.  B. 
Walker,  who  came  into  the  enterprise 
at  a  critical  point  in  its  life,  and  are  tak¬ 
ing  it  through  to  a  grand  conclusion, 
IMr.  Gale  retaining  an  interest  and  re¬ 
maining  as  manager. 

The  new  premises,  the  cut  of  which 
shows  the  Seventh  street  front  onl3^,  oc¬ 
cupies  the  whole  block,  nearly  three  acres, 
between  Sixth  and  Seventh  streets  and 
Second  and  Third  avenues  north.  The 
building  is  of  brick,  three  stories  high, 
seventy -five  feet  deep,  and  extends  on 
three  sides  of  the  block,  1,004  feet  long, 
leaving  the  court  as  shown  for  the  three 
hundred  gardener’s  wagons, which  stand 
against  walk-ways,  under  canopies.  The 
same  level  of  the  market  building  open¬ 
ing  from  this  court  is  cut  into  fifty  stalls 
filled  with  ever\’thing  eatable.  This 
whole  floor,  beingthe  retail  market,  is  on 
the  level  of  Sevejith  street.  The  first 
floor  proper  on  the  level  of  Sixth  street, 
being  cut  into  wholesale  produce  houses 
facing  on,  and  having  their  business  on 
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Sixth  street  and  Second  and  Third  ave¬ 
nues.  This  novel  treatment  makes  two 
floors  of  the  struetui'e  grade  floors.  All 
the  appointments  and  conveniences  are 
modern  and  first-class;  and  while  perhaps 
not  the  most  expensive,  it  is  certainh^ 
the  most  convenient  and  complete  market 
in  this  countiw. 

Te.mple  Court:  The  large,  hand¬ 
some  office  building,  known  as  “  Temple 
Court,”  which  stands  on  the  corner  of 
Hennepin  and  Washington  avenues,  oc¬ 
cupies  one  of  the  most  prominent  loca¬ 
tions  in  the  cit\".  It  is  located  upon  the 
site  of  the  old  Aeademj'  of  Music,  which 
was  destroj'ed  by  fire  December  25th, 
1884.  The  building  was  erected  Iw 
Messrs.  W.  W.  and  E.  W.  Herrick  and 
Thomas  Lowr\',  and  was  completed 
May  1st,  1886,  the  work  being  done  un¬ 
der  the  supervision  of  E.  Townsend  Mix 
&  Co.,  architects.  The  building  is  of  the 
most  substantial  character,  being  con¬ 
structed  of  granite,  red  pressed  brick, 
terra-cotta  and  brown  stone,  with  a 
superstructure  of  iron,  the  combination 
making  it  absoluteh’  fire-proof.  It  has 
an  inner  coui't,  around  which  all  the 
offices  are  arranged,  so  that  ever3'  suite 
is  light  and  desirable.  In  finish  and  ap¬ 
pointments  the  building  will  compare 
favorabh^  with  an3"  in  the  Northwest, 
the  lower  stories  being  wainscoted  in 
marble  and  paneled  in  otn'x.  The  build¬ 
ing,  which  is  eight  stories  high,  contains 
some  three  hundred  rooms,  and  cost 
about  $250,000. 

The  law  librar3'  in  the  building  is 
owned  by  the  Henneinn  Count3’  Bar  As¬ 
sociation.  It  contains  9,000  volumes  of 
standard  elementaiw  books  and  re])orts 
of  most  all  the  states.  The  officers  are 
Hon.  J.  M.  Shaw,  president;  R.  D.  Rus¬ 
sell,  vice-president;  George  H.  Fletcher, 
secretary;  F.  B.  Baile3',  treasurer;  Fk  S. 
Walters,  lil)i'arian. 

It  is  lighted  1)3' gas,  with  electric  wires 
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laid  in,  heated  by  steam,  and  has  two 
swiftly  moving  elevators.  It  is  a  build¬ 
ing  whieh  is  not  surpassed  in  many  of 
the  large  cities  of  the  country’-,  and  is 
one,  with  a  number  of  others,  that  has 
made  Minneapolis  famous  as  a  city  of 
elegant  business  houses. 

The  building  is  now  owned  by  a  cor¬ 
poration  known  as  the  “Arcade  Invest¬ 
ment  Company,”  of  which  Thomas 
Lowiy  is  president;  W.  W.  Herrick ,  vice- 
president;  E.  W.  Herrick,  treasurer,  and 
J.  F.  Conklin,  secretary  and  general 
manager. 

Boston  Block:  This  handsome  of¬ 
fice  building,  which  stands  on  the  corner 
of  Third  street  and  Hennepin  avenue, 
was  built  in  1887  by  Whitten  &  Bur- 
dett,  of  Boston,  Mass.  It  has  a  front¬ 
age  of  88  feet  on  Hennepin  avenue,  and 
a  depth  of  157  feet  on  Third  street,  and 
is  seven  stories  high.  It  has  a  handsome 
stone  front,  with  brick  Ijacking,  iron 
columns  and  girders,  and  is  absolutely 
fire-proof  The  building  cost,  including 
ground,  $325,000.  The  old  Boston 
Block,  which  occupied  the  same  corner, 
was  built  in  1881  and  destro3^ed  by  fire 
April  12th,  1887,  the  present  building 
being  erected  the  same  jTar.  In  the  fall 
of  1887  the  pro])erty  was  sold  to  a  cor¬ 
poration  of  Boston  capitalists,  known 
as  the  Boston  Block  Compan^^  for  the 
sum  of  $500,000.  Air.  L.  S.  Buffington, 
of  this  citty  was  the  architect  of  the 
building,  and  managed  the  property'  un¬ 
til  it  was  sold  to  the  new  company  The 
property  is  now  under  the  management 
of  Mr.  I.  C.  Seeley. 

West  Hotel.  The  citizens  of  Alinne- 
apolis  are  indebted  to  the liberalit}^  pub¬ 
lic  spirit  and  generosity  of  the  late 
Charles  IV.  West — a  millionareand  form¬ 
er  resident  of  Cincinnati,  0.,  for  one  of 
the  most  palatial  and  best  appointed 
hotels  in  the  United  States — which  is  to 
say,  in  the  woidd.  It  is  the  only  instance 


in  history  where  a  city  as  j’oung  as  this 
has  received  so  princely  a  benefaction — 
for  such  it  in  truth  was.  Col.  West  asked 
no  bonus  or  contributions  from  the  citiz¬ 
ens — as  is  usually  the  case — in  aid  of  the 
enterprise.  He  loved  Minneapolis,  and 
his  far-sighted  business  shrewdness  and 
sagacity'  foresaw  the  future  greatness  of 
the  cityL  In  his  declining  years  he  erected 
this  most  noble  and  worthy  monument 
and  memorial,  from  which  not  only  the 
present,  but  future  generations  will  hold 
his  name  in  grateful  remembrance. 

The  ground  selected  for  the  site  was 
the  most  eligible  and  convenient  in  the 
city'.  It  is  high,  and  stands  near  the 
present  center  of  population  and  within 
reasonable  distance  of  all  railroad  depots. 
The  hotel  fronts  175  feet  on  Hennepin 
avenue  Iw  196  on  Fifth  street.  The 
material  used  is  Joliet  marble  for  the 
first  story  and  part  of  the  second ;  the 
remainder  of  red  pressed  brick  and  terra 
cotta.  Including  the  basement,  there  are 
nine  floors.  There  are  two  main  en¬ 
trances  ;  one  on  Hennepin  and  one  on 
Fifth,  and  both  are  marvels  of  massive 
and  elaborate  carvings  and  pillared 
work.  The  elevation  from  the  street  to 
the  top  of  the  tower  is  200  feet. 

Within,  the  most  noticeable  feature 
on  the  ground  floor  is  the  court  in  the 
centre,  70  b^'  90  feet,  with  office  in  the 
rear.  The  main  entrance,  on  Hennepin, 
is  25  feet  wide,  and  that  on  Fifth  street 
15.  Leading  from  the  floor  between  the 
entrances  is  the  grand  stairway  of  white 
marble  filling  a  space  17 b\' 36  feet.  Con¬ 
nected  with  the  main  court  are  the  read¬ 
ing  rooms,  news  and  telegraph  office, 
coat  and  wash  rooms,  and  billiard  room 
and  saloon,  the  last  two  having  an  area 
50  by  80  feet.  All  these  roomg  are  fin¬ 
ished  in  costly  variegated  marbles,  except 
walls  and  ceiling.  The  entire  lower  floor 
is  tiled  with  marble,  and  mahogany, 
where  wood  work  is  used.  A  heavj^ 
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ground  glass  shield  extends  over  the  en¬ 
tire  court  ( sometimes  called  the  Ex¬ 
change  room  ) ,  beneath  which  is  a  deco¬ 
rated  glass  shade,  furnishing  a  subdued 
and  agreeable  light.  The  barber  shop 
and  bath  rooms  herewith  connected  are 
elegant  and  in  harmony  with  the  entire 
floor.  In  short,  taking  this  whole  vast 
space  with  all  its  appointments  and 
adornments  together,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  its  equal  is  not  found  in  the  world. 

The  first  floor  above  the  office  is  di¬ 
vided  into  a  grand  dining  room,  50  by 
100  feet,  three  smaller  dining  rooms, 
ladies’  ordinary,  gentlemen’s  club  rooms, 
four  parlors,  four  stilts  of  private  rooms, 
for  bridal  chambers  and  distinguished 
guests.  On  this  floor  is  also  the  kitchen 
and  accessories,  in  the  rear  of  the  dining 
rooms.  These  rooms  are  all  of  the  most 
ample  and  generous  proportions,  the 
ladies’  ordinary  being  40  by  50  feet;  the 
kitchen ,  50 by  87 ;  serving  room,  14 by  50; 
club  room,  24  by  28.  A  striking  feature 
of  this  floor  is  the  corridor,  from  16  to 
28  feet  wide  and  300  feet  long,  overlook¬ 
ing  the  court,  and  most  agreeable  for  a 
promenade  on  balls  and  public  occasions. 
All  the  flooring  is  of  marble  ( except  the 
parlors),  the  walls  wainscotted  with 
marble  and  mahogany,  with  ceiling  of 
carved  mahogany  in  panels.  The  grand 
dining  room  is  unsurpassed  in  richness, 
well  lighted  and  ventilated  with  nine 
half-circle  windows  of  exquisitely  stained 
glass  on  two  sides,  and  the  walls  finished 
in  richly  carved  mahogany  in  Aloorish 
style. 

The  floors  above  correspond  in  beauty 
and  finish  to  those  already  mentioned. 
There  are  415  guest  rooms,  150  with 
connected  bath  rooms,  and  all  furnished 
with  hot  and  cold  water.  The  water  for 
the  entire  house  is  of  the  purest  kind, 
furnished  from  an  artesian  well,  607  feet 
deep,  and  capable  of  supplying  177,000 
gallons  daily. 


In  a  climate  like  this,  whei'e  the 
winters  are  long  and  sometimes  severe, 
the  matter  of  heating  such  a  building  is 
one  of  the  first  importance.  This  is  done 
by  what  is  known  as  the  Osborne  Equal¬ 
ized  Pressure  System,  and  is  so  arranged 
as  to  give  an  even  temperature  of  70 
degrees  Fah.,  even  when  the  outside  tem¬ 
perature  is  from  30  to  40  degrees  below 
zero.  The  building  throughout  is  thor¬ 
oughly  fire-proof. 

The  foregoing  sketch  gives  but  an  im¬ 
perfect  idea  of  this  great  hotel  as  a 
whole,  which  must  be  seen — or  rather 
occupied  for  a  season,  to  make  its  full 
impression  on  the  mind.  Unfortunately, 
Col.  West  lived  but  a  short  time  after  its 
completion  to  enjoy  the  splendid  bene¬ 
faction  he  had  made  to  the  city.  His 
lamented  death  occurred  in  Cincinnati, 
Sept.  11,  1884.  This  property  was  be- 
cj^ueathed  by  him  to  his  nephew.  Col. 
John  T.  West,  under  whose  able  manage¬ 
ment  it  has  since  been  conducted. 

*The  Nicollet  House.  In  1836  a 
distinguished  French  astronomer  and 
literary  man,  Jean  N.  Nicollet,  visited 
Minnesota ;  and,  telescope  in  hand  and 
sextant  slung  over  his  shoulder,  ascended 
the  Mississippi  and  made  the  first  accur¬ 
ate  survey  of  Lake  Itasca,  and  the  idti- 
mate  source  of  the  great  river.  While 
making  observations  at  the  Falls  of  St. 
Anthony  the  Sioux  Indians  plundered  his 
supplies.  Though  a  discoverer  of  a  com¬ 
et  he  failed  to  write  his  name  among  the 
stars ;  but  Minneapolis  has  done  honor 
to  his  menory  in  giving  his  name  to  an 
island  in  the  river,  to  her  finest  business 
street,  and  to  her  jDioneer  hotel. 

The  Nicollet  House  was  built  in  1857 
by  Messrs.  James  M.  Eustis  and  W.  H. 
Nudd,  two  young  men  from  Boston  who 
chanced  to  meet  here  when  the  enterpris¬ 
ing  pioneei's  were  planning  for  a  ho  Lei. 

H.  T.  Welles  and  others  interested  in 

*  Written  by  R.  J.  Baldwin. 
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building  up  the  new  town  circulated  a 
subscription  paper, and  secured  the  offer  of 
a  bonus  of  $10,000  to  secure  a  first-class 
hotel.  Messrs.  Eustis  and  Nudd  accepted 
the  offer,  and  purchased  a  lot  at  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  Washington  and  Hennepin  ave¬ 
nues,  fronting  one  hundred  feet  on  the 
former  and  one  hundred  and  seventy-six 
feet  on  the  latter,  for  which  they  paid 
$4,000,  or  $40  per  front  foot,  for  it  was 
the  choicest  lot  in  the  town  for  such  a 
purpose.  The  opposite  corners  were 
then  occupied  by  one-story  frame  tene¬ 
ments.  The  front  looked  out  upon  the 


on  the  20th  of  May,  1858,  about  a  year 
from  the  first  inception  of  the  enterprise. 
The  occasion  was  a  notable  one.  A  ban¬ 
quet  was  spread  and  partaken  of  with 
unbounded  enthusiasm .  J udge  E.B.Ames 
presided,  Harlow  A.  Gale  officiated  as 
toast  master,  and  Col.  Cyrus  Aldrich, 
Judge  F.  R.  E.  Cornell,  D.  Morrison,  W. 
W.  Eastman,  Judge  Isaac  Atwater,  Joel 
B.  Bassett,  Edward  Murphy,  Henry  T. 
Welles,  James  R.  Lawrence,  B.  F.  Barber 
and  J.  B.  Gilbert,  officiated  as  vice-presi¬ 
dents.  These  made  speeches  as  well  as 
Governor  Henry  H.  Sibley,  Eugene  AI. 


NICOLLET  HOUSE. 


suspension  bridge;  the  center  block  being 
a  quagmire,  and  the  city  hall  square  an 
open  area. 

Operations  were  energetically  pushed. 
The  material  emplo\^ed  was  the  cream 
colored  brick  manufactured  at  the  spot 
where  the  new  city  market  is  now  build¬ 
ing.  The  facades  was  plain  but  impos¬ 
ing  of  four  stories,  with  an  entre  sol  The 
first  floor  was  divided  into  stores.  From 
the  center  of  the  Washington  avenue 
front  ascended  a  broad  stairway  to  the 
second  floor,  where  was  the  spacious  of¬ 
fice  of  the  hotel,  reception  room  and  par¬ 
lors. 

The  building  was  completed  and  ele¬ 
gantly  furnished,  and  opened  for  business 


Wilson  and  Isaac  Atwater.  The  “few 
remarks’’  of  the  latter  are  described  by 
one  of  the  guests  present  as  strikingh' 
appropriate  and  “funny  punny  and  tak¬ 
ing.’’ 

About  the  same  timearival  hotel  was 
built  on  Washington  avenue  and  Catar¬ 
act  street  (Sixth  avenue  south)  Iw  a 
stock  compan3q  of  which  Judge  Comell, 
Geo.  E.  Hin",  R.  P.  Rvissel  and  Edward 
Murpln'were  the  principal  stockholders. 
Bvit  the  Nicollet  had  the  better  location, 
and  from  the  start  enjo^-ed  the  Ijest  pat¬ 
ronage  of  the  town  and  of  the  traveling 
world.  It  had  been  opened  with  great 
eclat,  and  the  ju'oprietors  spared  no  pains 
in  its  care  and  cuisine.  There  the  traA’- 
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elei'  from  the  East,  after  a  week’s  disgust 
from  the  odors  of  a  steamboat  caboose, 
or  with  appetite  whetted  by  the  fron¬ 
tiersman’s  beans  and  bacon,  found  him¬ 
self  reposing  in  luxurious  beds,  and  re¬ 
galed  with  delicate  viands,  and  his  good 
humor  gave  a  roseate  flush  to  all  hissui'- 
roundings,  so  that  he  never  failed  to 
speak  a  good  work  for  the  beauty  of 
Minneapolis,  and  the  elegance  of  her  ho¬ 
tel. 

After  running  the  hotel  for  about  five 
years  the  proprietors  found  themselves 
richer  in  fame  than  fortune,  and  leased 
the  hotel  to  Air.  I.  P.  Hill,  and  for  several 
years  it  frequently  changed  proprietors. 
About  1867  it  was  sold  to  Messrs.  F.  S. 
and  F.  F.  Gilson.  They  purchased  the 
portion  of  the  block  to  the  Nicollet  street 
corner  and  erected  an  addition  in  similar 
style  to  the  original,  thus  making  it 
cover  the  whole  block  between  Hennepin 
avenue  and  Nicollet  street.  They  re¬ 
moved  the  stairway  and  brought  the 
office  to  the  ground  floor,  putting  in  a 
glass  rotunda  intherearcourt,  and  made 
many  other  improveraeints.  The  Gilsons 
had  come  from  New  York  Cit^’,  where 
they  had  been  proprietors  of  Ta3dor’s 
restaurant,  and  were  accomplished  cat¬ 
erers  as  well  as  public  spirited  and  agree¬ 
able  gentlemen.  For  many  years  they 
made  the  reiDutation  of  the  Nicollet  equal 
to  that  of  the  best  hotels  of  the  metro- 
IDolitan  cities.  Finally,  after  the  death 
of  the  senior  Gilson,  the  hotel  came  into 
the  possession  of  John  T.  West,  then  a 
3'oung  man,  who  had  conducted  a  pop¬ 
ular  restaurant  on  lower  Washington 
avenue.  During  his  management  the 
popularity  of  the  house  increased,  and  in 
the  growing  town  and  country,  was 
thronged  with  guests.  Here  was  gained 
that  experience  in  the  hotel  business,  and 
such  profit  as  led  to  the  planning  and 
building  of  the  West  Hotel. 

At  present  the  Nicollet  House  is  con¬ 


ducted  under  a  lease  from  the  Gilsons, 
who  still  own  the  property,  by  Alessrs. 
Shattuck  and  Wood.  It  has  lately  been 
quite  thoroughly  overhauled  and  im¬ 
proved.  It  has  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  guest  chambers,  and  is  thronged 
from  the  beginning  to  theendoftheyear. 
No  dull  times  ever  strike  the  Nicollet. 
Other  hotels  are  more  modern  in  st3de, 
and  more  luxurious  in  appointments,  but 
none  surpass  it  in  substantial  comfort, 
and  none  equal  it  in  accessibility.  The 
iflace  is  a  land  mark,  and  the  origninal 
lot  is  a  good  guage  of  land  values.  In 
1855  Col.  Stevens  bought  the  land  of  the 
Government  for  $1.25  per  acre.  Two 
3^ears  later  the  lot  sold  for  $4,000.  To-day 
it  would  bring,  if  offered  in  the  market, 
not  less  than  $200,000. 

THEATERS  AND  PLACES  OF  AMUSEMENT. 

In  the  early  da3^s  of  Alinneapolis  its 
amusements  were  few  and  of  the  sim¬ 
plest  kind.  The  founders  of  this  great 
northwestern  metropolis  led  an  active 
busy  life,  and  were  bent  more  upon  ac¬ 
quiring  homes  and  developing  the  im¬ 
mense  resources  of  the  countiw  than  to 
elegant  and  refined  entertainment.  But 
with  the  rapid  settlement  of  territory 
a  proportionate  increase  of  wealth,  and 
the  means  to  gratify  the  natural  human 
inclination  for  diversion  and  amusement. 

The  earliest  place  for  theatrical  per¬ 
formances  was  known  as  Woodman’s 
Hall,  and  was  siHiated  at  the  corner  of 
what  is  now  Second  avenue  south  and 
Washington.  It  was  owned  by  Ivory 
T.  Woodman,  and  his  first  attraction 
was  the  old  Sally  St.  Claire  troupe.  In 
a  few  years  both  actors  and  audience 
felt  the  need  of  more  room,  and  a  second 
theatre,  more  adapted  to  the  growing 
town,  was  built  at  the  corner  of  Second 
avenue  north  and  Second  street.  This 
was  st3ded  Harraonia  Hall,  and  at  once 
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became  the  favorite  place  of  amusement. 
Here  John  Templeton,  Alice  Vane  and 
little  Fa\'  Templeton  are  among  those 
who  gave  to  the  theater  the  lustre  of 
their  presence.  In  1864  Harmonia  Hall, 
an  edifice  of  great  pretension,  was  erected 
at  the  corner  of  Washington  avenue  and 
Nicollet.  In  the  year  1867  the  Pence 
Opera  House  was  built  at  the  corner  of 
Hennepin  avenue  and  Second  street,  and 
in  1871  the  Academy  of  Music  was  built 
by  Joseph  Hodges.  Of  all  these  places 
the  Pence  Opera  House  is  the  only  one 
yet  open  tothepublic.  But  the  progress 
in  the  way  of  more  elegant  and  complete 
jdaces  for  theatrical  display  has  been 
rapid,  and  in  keeping  with  the  city’s 
strides  in  other  dii'ections,  and  now  Min¬ 
neapolis  theater  goers  are  accomodated 
with  some  of  the  most  elegant  and  mod- 
ernh' equipped  theaters  on  the  continent. 

No  house  can  boast  of  more  modern 
and  complete  appointments  than  the 
Grand  Opera  House,  near  the  corner  of 
Nicollet  and  Sixth  street.  It  was  built 
by  a  wealthy  sydicate  of  gentlemen,  and 
opened  to  the  people  Alonday,  April  2, 
1883.  During  that  week  there  were 
given  eight  grand  musical  performances 
b3'the  first  complete  grand  Italian  Opera 
Troupe  to  visit  Alinneapolis.  Alinnie 
Hauk  and  Marie  Litta  were  the  principle 
stars.  Since  then  the  attractions  played 
at  the  Grand  have  been  of  the  highest 
order.  It  has  a  seating capaciU'  of  about 
1,500.  It  is  a  fine  stone-front  building, 
and  the  interior  ari-angements  are 
artistic  and  elegant. 

The  Bijou  Opera  House  is  one  of  the 
iriost  successfid  and  popular  theatres  in 
the  northwest.  It  was  built  b\' Lambert 
Ha\’s,  a  prominent  business  man,  and 
opened  October  31,  1887,  as  a  stock 
compan^^  February'  1,  1889,  it  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Kohl  &  Middleton,  of 
Chicago,  and  in  Jid\’,  of  the  same  3’ear, 
Jacob  Litt  became  the  lessee,  and  made 


it  one  of  combination  of  ])0]3ular  jiriced 
houses.  Ihider  his  management  it  be¬ 
came  ver\'  poprdar  and  holds  its  ])lace 
among  the  leading  theatres  of  the  da^-.. 
Air.  Frank  L.  Bixb\q  a  veteran  showman, 
had  the  active  management.  He  was 
siicceeded  bj'  Theo.  L.  Ha\’es,  his  former 
treasurer,  who  has  made  the  pla\diouse 
verA'popidar with  the  amusement  loving 
population  of  Alinneapolis,  and  jilaced 
the  theatre  on  a  more  successful  basis 
than  ever  before. 

On  the  morning  of  December  28, 1890, 
the  house  was  visited  with  a  conflagra¬ 
tion  which  totally  destro3’ed  the  build¬ 
ing.  With  characteristic  energy,  the 
owner,  Lambert  Hayes,  made  prepara¬ 
tions  to  re-build,  and  on  the  13th  of 
April,  1891,  the  doors  of  the  new  Bijou 
were  opened  to  the  public.  From  that 
time  on  its  success  has  been  uninterrupt¬ 
ed.  The  front  of  the  building  is  a  model 
of  architectural  beaut3',  and  no  expense 
has  been  spared  in  fiumishing  the  interior. 
Its  present  manager  is  Mr.  Theo.  L. 
Ha3^es. 

The  L3"ceum  Theatre  is  situated  near 
the  corner  of  Seventh  street  and  Henne- 
])in  avenue.  It  was  opened  in  September, 
1887.  It  was  erected  b3^  the  .firm  of 
Sackett  &  Wiggins,  at  a  cost  of  over 
$150,000,  and  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
places  of  amusement  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  Its  attractions  consist  mosth' 
of  lectures,  concerts  and  light  opera. 
This  theatre  is  also  owned  1)3'  the  S3’ndi- 
cate  of  gentlemen  who  own  the  ground, 
and  is  under  the  same  management.  Its 
large  auditorium  will  seat  about  1 ,800 
])eople. 

The  I'ence  Opera  House  is  one  of  the 
venerable  land  marks  among  the  tem])les 
of  historic  art  in  Alinneapolis.  It  has 
been  the  scene  of  many  triumphs,  and  is 
still  run  as  a  vaudeville  theatre.  It  is 
o])en  nearl3’  eveiw  night  in  the  3’ear  and 
docs  a  thriving  business. 
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The  Palace  Museum  is  owned  by 
Messrs.  Kohl  &  Middleton,  and  managed 
by  Mr.  Fred  Pride.  It  has  on  exhibition 
many  of  nature’s  wonders,  and  gives  in 
addition  an  excellent  entertainment  at 
low  prices. 

The  Theatre  Comique  is  an  old  place 
of  amusement,  which  is  now  run  as  a 
variety  house. 

There  are  besides  these  regular  thea¬ 
tres,  a  number  of  concert  halls,  where 
local  entertainments  are  held.  Prom¬ 
inent  among  these  are  Dyer’s  Music  Hall 
and  the  Century  Concert  Hall. 

There  are  four  flourishing  musical 
organizations : 

The  Minneapolis  Choral  Association, 
which  has  a  membership  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  voices  of  both  sexes.  They 
meet  weekly  in  Dyer’s  Hall.  Samuel  A. 
Baldwin  is  their  conductor,  and  they 
have  given  the  “  Messiah,”  “  Eliza”  and 
other  oratoi'ios,  besides  a  variety  of 
other  class  music. 

The  Harmonia  Society  is  a  Geimian 
organization  of  male  singers,  with  a 


large  membership.  Their  musical  director 
is  Richard  Stempf.  The3^are  well  drilled 
in  German  part  songs  and  choral  work 
of  that  nature.  They  meet  in  Harmonia 
Hall,  which  property  they  own. 

The  “Normannes”  and  “  Scandina¬ 
vians  ”  embrace  the  Swedes  and  Danes. 
They  are  both  men’s  choral  clubs,  and 
have  attained  a  high  state  of  efficiency 
under  competent  directors. 

Another  musical  organization  which 
deserves  a  place  in  the  record  of  the  pro¬ 
gress  in  that  line  is  Danz’s  Concert 
Orchestra,  led  by  Frank  Danz,  Jr.  It  is 
composed  of  thirty-eight  members,  all  of 
whom  are  musicians  of  the  very  highest 
order.  They  give  weekly  concerts  at 
Harmonia  Hall,  plajdng  the  very  best 
orchestral  compositions. 

There  are  a  number  of  Shakespeare, 
Browning  and  other  literary  clubs  in  the 
city,  all  of  which  add  to  the  intellectual 
developement  of  her  social  system,  and 
cultivates  a  high  standard  of  moral  and 
mental  refinement. 
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RAILROADS. 


BY  R.  J.  BALDWIN. 


The  commercial  interests  of  Minne¬ 
apolis  depend  upon  and  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  by  her  rail  connections.  Al¬ 
though  situated  upon  the  great  river  of 
the  continent,  her  water  communications 
have  been  little  more  than  a  dream.  The 
steamboat  traffic  upon  the  Upper  Aliss- 
issippi,  although  large,  and  in  the  in¬ 
fancy  of  the  town  affording  facilities  for 
both  passenger  and  freight  business,  has 
become  insignificant  in  comparison  with 
the  railroad  transportation.  The  com¬ 
mercial  and  manufacturing  business  of 
the  cit3"  had  their  beginning  with  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  the  railroad,  and  have  increased 
to  their  present  stupendous  magnitude, 
contemperaneouslj’  with  the  extension 
of  the  railroad  connections. 

The  scheme  of  railroad  lines  devised 
1)3'  the  Legislature  of  1857  under  the  act 
of  Congress  granting  to  the  State  of  Min¬ 
nesota  alternate  sections  of  public  land, 
provided  three  lines  for  the  accommocTa- 
tion  of  Minneapolis.  The  Minnesota  & 
Pacific,  commencing  at  St.  I’aid  and 
touching  St.  Anthon3'  on  the  East  Side 
of  the  Mississippi  river  on  its  wa3'  to  the 
Manitoba  boundaiw  in  the  Red  River 
Valle3’,  with  a  branch  line  crossing  the 
river  at  Minneai)olis  and  extending  in  a 


northwesterlv  direction  to  Breckenridge 
on  the  western  boundaiw  of  the  state. 
The  Minneapolis  &  Cedar  Valle3' running- 
south  to  the  Iowa  line,  and  a  branch  of 
the  Southern  Minnesota  from  the  Falls 
of  St.  Anthon3'  to  Shakopee,  where  it 
connected  with  the  main  line  from  West 
St.  Paul  to  the  southern  boundaiw  of 
the  state  in  the  direction  of  Sioux  Citv, 
Iowa. 

The  collapse  of  the  financial  scheme 
for  building  the  lines,  based  on  an  issue 
of  state  railroad  bonds,  left  Minneapolis, 
as  it  did  the  State  of  Minnesota,  without 
a  single  mile  of  completed  road.  The 
franchises  pertaining  to  the  several  lines 
were  preserved  and  granted  to  other 
companies,  so  that  in  1862  the  first  line 
of  railroad  reached  St.  Anthon3'  fi'om 
St.  Paul,  and  was  extended  in  sections 
to  Anoka,  to  Sauk  Rapids  and  finalh'  to 
the  Red  River.  The  next  line  to  be  con¬ 
structed  was  the  Minnesota  Central, 
which  commenced  running  trains  from 
Alinncapolis  to  Faribault  in  1865,  and 
was  opened  successively  to  Owatonna 
and  Austin,  and  finally  reached  the  Iowa 
state  line  in  1866.  The  branch  line  of 
the  Minnesota  &  Pacific  was  constructed 
across  the  river  in  1868  and  opened  in 
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successive  years  to  its  terminus  at  Bi'eck- 
euridge. 

The  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway 
Company  havingsucceededto  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  Minnesota  Central  and  of  the 
Chicago  Railroad  Company,  built  its 
St.  Paul  and  river  division  to  LaCrosse 
in  1867,  and  although  it  had  received  a 
bonus  from  the  cit^^  of  St.  Paul  of 
$100,000  in  the  bonds  of  that  city,  ex¬ 
tended  its  tracks  to  Minneapolis  by  way 
of  Fort  Snelling,  without  any  bonds 
from  this  city;  and  afterwards,  in  1881, 
built  its  short  line  from  St.  Paul,  run¬ 
ning  over  the  magnificent  iron  bridge 
below  the  cit^’. 

Meanwhile,  the  Lake  Superior  and 
Mississippi  Railroad  Company  receiving 
a  grant  of  swamp  lands  from  the  state, 
had  constructed  its  road  from  St.  Paul 
to  Duluth.  The  people  of  Minneapolis 
having  made  an  ineffectual  struggle  in 
the  Legislature  to  have  the  line  of  this 
road  located  by  way  of  St.  Anthon3% 
feeling  the  importance  of  a  direct  com¬ 
munication  with  water  transportation 
on  the  great  lakes,  revived  the  charter 
of  the  Minnesota  Western  R.  R.  Co., 
granted  by  the  territorial  legislature  in 
1853,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  bonus  of 
v$100,000  in  bonds  of  the  cit}^  built  a 
line  in  1871  connecting  at  White  Bear 
with  the  St.  Paul  and  Duluth  road.  This 
was  the  nucleus  of  the  Minneapolis 
and  St.  Lotiis  Railway,  which,  with 
the  further  aid  of  $150,000  in  cit3^ 
bonds,  extended  the  road  in  1877 
from  Minneapolis  to  the  Iowa  state 
line,  bj"  wa\^  of  Albert  Lea,  and 
afterwards  to  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa, 
and  built  a  branch  westward  into  Da¬ 
kota.  The  building  of  the  Alinneapolis 
&  St.  Louis  Railroad  was  iindertaken  b\' 
a  number  of  enterprising  citizens  of  Min¬ 
neapolis  beeause  the  directory  of  the  St. 
Paul  &  Siotix  City  Railroad,  which  had 
succeeded  the  Southern  Alinnesota,  per¬ 


sistently  refused  to  build  the  branch  pro¬ 
vided  for  from  St.  Anthon3’-,  in  the  Legis¬ 
lature,  and  for  which  the  land  grant  had 
been  turned  over  to  that  eompan3".  Its 
construction,  with  other  causes  con¬ 
nected  with  the  growing  importance  of 
Minneapolis,  has  resulted  in  the  route  of 
the  St.  Paul  &  Sioux  City  road  being 
discontinued  from  West  St.  Paul  to 
Shakopee,  and  in  being  transferred  to 
run  by  way  of  Minneapolis  and  over  the 
very  bed  of  its  competitor;  but  onW 
after  the  control  of  the  road  had  passed 
from  the  St.  Paid  direetory  to  the  present 
Chicago,  St.  Paid,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha 
ownership. 

The  Northern  Pacific  Railway  having 
been  constructed  from  Lake  Superior 
aeross  Northern  Minnesota  and  Central 
Dakota,  sought  a  connection  with  the 
rail  lines  running  to  Chicago  and  east¬ 
ward,  and  in  1879  secured  a  conneetion 
under  the  name  of  the  St.  Paul  &  North¬ 
ern  Pacific,  from  its  line  at  Brainerd  to 
Minneapolis,  using  however  the  track  of 
the  Alanitoba  road  from  Sauk  Rapids  to 
St.  Paul.  In  1884,  this  road  obtained 
the  exclusive  use  of  the  Manitoba  track 
to  Minneapolis,  and  the  St.  Paul,  Alinne- 
apolis  &  Manitoba  transferred  its  main 
line  to  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  building  a  new  track  from  Minne¬ 
apolis  to  St.  Cloud. 

B3^  these  several  lines  Alinneapolis 
had  secured  a  connection  with  the  great 
lines  of  transportation  northward,  west¬ 
ward  and  southward.  It  had  also  con¬ 
nection  eastward  by  wa3^  of  tlie  Great 
Lakes  during  the  summer  months, butin 
the  winter  its  Eastern  traffic  was  forced 
to  go  by  way  of  Chicago,  and  make  the 
great  southern  detour  of  Lake  Mich¬ 
igan.  The  line  of  road  opening  direet 
communication  at  all  seasons  between 
Minneapolis  and  the  Atlantie  seaboard 
was  completed  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  1887.  It  was  the  Minneapolis, 
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Sanlt  St.  Marie  &  Atlantic,  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  history  of  which  will  be  given 
nioi'e  in  detail  in  the  closing  part  of  this 
chapter. 

The  Manitoba  has  completed  a  link  in 
its  system  within  the  last  3'ear,  connect¬ 
ing  its  road  at  Elk  River,  on  the  Missis¬ 
sippi,  by  way  of  Princeton  and  Mille  Lac, 
to  Lake  Superior.  Connection  is  made 
with  the  Canadian  roads  at  the  SaidtSt. 
Marie  and  with  the  Michigan  lines  at  St. 
Ignace,  on  the  Straits  of  Mackinac. 

Other  roads  having  southern  or  east¬ 
ern  connections,  stimulated  by  the  won¬ 
derful  commercial  growth  of  Minneapo¬ 
lis, hastened  tomakeconnections  with  it. 
The  Wisconsin  Central;  Chicago,  Burling¬ 
ton  &  Northern;  Illinois  Central;  North¬ 
western;  St.  Paul  &  Kansas  Cit\';  Rock 
Island,  and  Hastings  &  Dakota  have 
either  built  extensions  or  secured  run¬ 
ning  connections  with  Minneapolis. 

At  the  close  of  the  present  year,  1889, 
there  are  20  independent  lines  of  railway 
from  Minneapolis,  reaching  ever3'  part 
of  the  United  States  penetrated  Iw  the 
iron  rail.  British  America  from  Quebec 
to  Columbia;  Montana,  Idaho,  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Oregon;  California  and  the 
Pacific  coast;  Omaha,  Kansas  Citj',  St. 
Louis  and  New  Oreleans ;  Milwaukee, 
Chicago  and  Cincinnati,  and  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  coast  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the 
gulf,  are  all  directh'  accessible  bj'  rail. 

Statistics  given  elsewhere  in  this  arti¬ 
cle  show  the  varieU'  and  wonderful  ex¬ 
tent  of  this  commerce.  Minneapolis  is 
a  distributing  point.  Her  trade  is  one 
of  exportation  as  well  as  of  importa¬ 
tion.  Besides  the  ordinaiw  merchandise 
which  is  received  from  the  east  and  south 
for  distribution  to  the  north  and  west, 
she  is  the  largest  receiver  of  wheat  and 
exporter  of  its  products  in  the  United 
States,  leading  the  inland  markets  of 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis  not  onl3',but  also 
the  great  ports  of  cx])ortation.  New 


York,  Boston  and  San  Francisco.  Her 
manufactui'e  and  exportation  of  lundier 
and  its  various  products  constitutes  one 
of  the  largest  industries  of  the  countiw. 
While  the  trade  in  the  coarser  cereals, 
fruits,  vegetables,  iron  and  machineiw  is 
of  immense  magnitude  and  importance. 

The  passenger  business  of  Minneapo¬ 
lis  is  accommodated  1)3’  three  depots — 
one  used  bv  the  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
S3’stem,  one  1)3’  the  Alinneapolis  &  St. 
Louis,  while  the  other  roads  make  use  of 
theUnion  depot,  a  structure 65x270  feet, 
three  stories  high,  with  a  clock  tower 
120  feet  high,  costing  $282,390,  and  is 
centrallv  located  at  the  western  end  of 
the  Suspension  bridge.  From  this  sta¬ 
tion  130  passenger  trains  arrive  and  de¬ 
part  daih'. 

The  great  metropolis  of  the  North¬ 
west,  of  which  the  Twin  Cities  of  St. 
Paid  and  Minneapolis  form  contiguous 
divisions,  is  the  terminal  point  of  the  rail¬ 
road  S3’stems  from  the  East,  South  and 
West,  and  the  starting  point  for  those 
running  North  and  Northwest.  But 
thei'e  is  little  trans-shipment  of  freight. 
The  Minneapolis  Eastern  railroad  is  a 
local  line  of  one  and  one-half  miles  in 
length,  which  transfers  cars  from  each 
line  to  all  the  others  in  the  Cit3’  of  Alin- 
neapolis  ;  while  the  Minnesota  Transfer, 
having  about  eight  miles  of  trackage 
midwa3’  between  the  two  cities,  effects  a 
convenient  and  economical  transfer  of 
cars  from  one  line  to  another. 

The  magnitude  of  the  transportation 
terminating  at  Minneapolis  will  be  ap- 
])reciated  1)3’  considerating  the  single 
item  of  wheat  and  flour.  During  the 
year  1891  there  were  received  57,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat,  requiring  for  its  trans¬ 
portation  96,351  cars,  or  264  cars  for 
ever3'  da3’  in  the  3’ear.  Thus  the  wheat 
and  flour  alone  required  the  daib'  load¬ 
ing  and  discharging  of  over  562  cars  per 
da3’  for  everv  da3’  in  the  vear. 
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Of  all  commodities  there  were  received 
during  the  year  204,407  car  loads,  and 
shipped  189,821  car  loads,  or  an  average 
of  1080  ears  for  each  day  in  the  year. 

The  quantities  of  commodities  trans¬ 
ported  to  and  from  Minneapolis  during 
the  year  1891  are  shown  by  the  sub¬ 
joined  tables : 


Receipts  for  the  year  1891. 

Wheat,  bushels . 

Corn,  “  . . 

Oats,  “  . 

Bariev,  ‘ '  . ' . 

Rye,  '  ■  “  . 

Flaxseed,  “  . 


Flour,  bbls . 

Millstnff,  tons .  . 

Hay  tons, . 

Fruit,  lbs . 

Merchandise,  lbs . 

Lumber,  feet . 

Posts  and  piling,  cars . 

Barrel  stock,  cars . 

Farm  and  other  machinery,  lbs 

Coal,  tons . 

Wood,  cords . 

Brick,  thousand . 

Lime,  tons . 

Cement,  bbls . 

Household  goods,  bbls . 

Pig  iron,  tons . 

Railroad  iron,  tons . 

Ties,  cars . 

Stone  and  marble,  lbs . 

Live  stock,  head. . 

Pork,  bbls . 

Lard,  tierces . 

Cured  meats,  lbs . 

Dressed  meats,  lbs  . . 

Butter,  lbs . 

Hides,  pelts,  and  furs,  lbs . 

Tallow,  lbs . 

Wool,  lbs . 

Railroad  material,  tons . 

Sundries,  lbs . 

Car  lots . . 

Shipments  for  the  year  1891. 


57,811,615 

2,779,310 

4,303,020 

1,018,600 

262,180 

1,257,700 

122,772 

76,788 

5,401 

21,883 

72,926,379 

483,332,609 

95,145,000 

714 

1,585 

73,141,865 

259,183 

35,653 

11,483,000 

13,005 

88,025 

9,475,710 

3,173 

15,540 

1,027 

96,870,000 

41,650 

3,136 

1,318 

313,560 

20,794,663 

4,523,138 

17,131,164 

83,050 

5,443,202 

26,820 

136,010,000 

204,407 


Flour,  bbls . 

Millstuff,tons.. 
Wheat,  bushels 
Corn, 

Oats,  “ 

Barley,  “ 


7,562,185 

249,833 

20,083,505 

864,700 

2,288,840 

553,380 


Rye,  bushels .  237,740 

Flaxseed,  “  .  487,410 

Lumber,  feet .  350,340,000 

Merchandise, lbs .  408,892,850 

Farm  and  other  machinery,  lbs .  53,783,855 

Hides,  pelts,  and  furs,  lbs .  11,746,700 

Oil  cake,  lbs .  13,474,470 

Hay,  tons .  1,540 

Brick,  thousand .  897,000 

Lime,  tons .  3,825 

Cement,  bbls .  33,732 

Household  goods.  Ids .  7,275,200 

Railroad  iron,  tons .  11,730 

Ties,  cai's .  578 

Pig  iron,  tons . 118 

Barrel  stock,  cars .  140 

Live  stock,  head .  36,400 

Coal, tons . 5,010 

Wood,  cords .  145 

Eggs., .  10,112 

Dressed  meats,  lbs . .  149,000 

Butter,  lbs .  1,964,221 

Tallow,  lbs .  2,938,500 

Wool,  lbs .  5,436,825 

Stone  and  marble,  lbs .  15,300,000 

Railroad  material,  tons .  11,780 

Sundries,  lbs . 133,710,000 

Car  lots .  189,821 


In  comparison  with  the  above  tables 
the  following  statement  of  theeommerce 
of  Minneapolis  for  the  year  1861  is  given 
by  J.  A.  Wheelock,  commissioner  of  sta¬ 
tistics,  in  his  report  for  that  year; 

No.  of  steamboat  arrivals,  -  -  45 

“  “  bbls.  of  flour  shipped,  -  7,136 

“  “  bushels  of  wheat,  -  -  10,400 

“  “  barrels  of  pork,  -  -  100 

“  ‘‘  tons  of  goods  forwarded,  -  10 

“  “  tons  of  goods  reeeived,  -  150 

The  commissioner  naively  adds  to  this 
statement;  “This  does  not  include  the 
business. done  with  St.  Anthony  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  of  whieh  I  have 
been  unable  to  obtain  a  statement.” 

No  doubt  a  considerable  part  of  the 
business  of  Minneapolis  reaehed  therwer 
at  St.  Paul,  for  which  city  the  same  au¬ 
thority  states,  the  number  of  steamboat 
arrivals  to  have  been  937,  and  the  ton¬ 
nage  for  1860,  with  775  arrivals,  18,279 
tons. 
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The  lumber  shipments  of  that  period 
went  out  in  rafts,  and  are  reported  at 
18,000,0()0feet  of  lumber  and  15,000,000 
feet  of  logs. 

The  most  effieient  organizer  and  inde¬ 
fatigable  promoter  of  the  railroad  system 
of  Minnesota  was  the  late  Edmund  Riee. 
Having  seeured  the  passage  of  the  land 
grant  aet  of  1857,  and  proeured  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  lands  among  the  several 
companies  securing  charters,  he  became 
president  of  the  Minnesota  &  Pacific 
Company,  and  sacrificed  time  and  labor 
and  estate  in  promoting  its  construc¬ 
tion.  The  financial  depression  which  fol¬ 
lowed  the  panic  of  1857  was  unfavorable 
for  obtaining  capital  from  abroad  to 
embark  in  railroad  construction  in  an 
unsettled  country,  even  with  the  attrac¬ 
tion  of  the  rich  dower  of  lands.  The 
scheme  of  issuing  state  bonds  to  aid  in 
the  construction  of  the  roads  was  au 
thorized  in  1858.  With  the  aid  of  these 
the  compatu'  was  enabled  to  grade  its 
road  from  St.  Paul  to  Clear  Lake,  Q2V2 
miles,  and  to  introduce  a  single  locomo¬ 
tive  into  the  state,  when,  through  inabil¬ 
ity  to  sell  the  bonds,  the  scheme  broke 
down,  and  after  ineffectual  attempts  to 
enlist  foreign  capital,  Mr.  Rice  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  cdeld  control  of  the  enterprise 
into  which  he  had  put  so  much  enthu¬ 
siasm.  A  contract  was  finally  effected 
with  the  firm  of  Winters  &  Drake,  of 
Dayton,  Ohio,  under  which  the  first  ten 
miles  of  road  was  completed  to  St. 
Anthony,  so  that  on  the  28th  day  of 
June,  1862,  the  first  locomotive  reached 
the  present  city  of  A'linneapolis.  The 
terminus  was  on  the  pi'airie  cast  of  the 
State  University,  and  remained  there  for 
a  long  time.  The  road  was  re-organized 
under  control  of  the  Messrs.  Litchfield, 
of  New  Yoi'k,  and  with  reviving  confi¬ 
dence  and  rapid  development  of  the 
resources  of  the  state,  both  the  main  and 
the  branch  lines  were  completed.  But 
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the  earnings  of  the  road  were  insufficient 
to  meet  the  charges  upon  them,  and  the 
company  passed  into  the  hands  of  a 
receiver. 

With  an  influx  of  emigration,  the 
compan3'was  re-organized  in  1879  under 
the  skillful  and  energetic  management  of 
James  J.  Hill,  supi)orted  by  the  late 
Norman  J.  Kittson,  its  lines  extended 
througli  Dakota  to  Alontana,  and 
through  Manitoba  to  Winnipeg,  and  its 
finances  placed  upon  a  solid  foundation. 

To  this  road  Alinneapolis  owes  its 
first  access  to  the  northwest,  and  with 
its  completion  began  her  commercial 
supremacv.  The  management  spared  no 
expense  to  accommodtite  the  business  of 
this  cit3',  spanning  the  Mississippi  at  the 
falls  of  St.  Anthon3'with  a  stone  viaduct 
of  27  arches,  costing  three-quarters  of  a 
million  dollars;  transferring  its  northern 
branch  line  to  the  west  side  of  the  river, 
and  finally  erecting  the  commodious 
Union  Depot  to  facilitate  the  business  of 
its  own  and  allied  roads.  The  Manitoba 
S3'stem  now  operates  over  three  thous¬ 
and  miles  of  railroad. 

The  discouragement  and  depression 
succeeding  the  breaking  down  of  the  five 
million  loan  scheme  resulting  in  the  for¬ 
feiture  of  all  the  lines  of  the  land  grant 
roads  to  the  state,  induced  the  fornui- 
tion  of  a  project  to  abandon  the  former 
system  of  roads,  and  to  attempt  to  con¬ 
struct  a  trunk  line  to  run  from  St.  Cloud, 
bv  wa3'  of  St.  Paul, to  La  Crosse,  validi- 
tating  the  state  bonds  alread  v  issued  as 
an  inducement  to  their  owners  to  invest 
additional  caihtal  in  the  construction  of 
the  trunk  line. 

This  project  was  stronglv  su])ported 
1)3'  contractors  and  capitalists,  who  held 
the  state  bonds,  and  received  much  favor 
in  the  Legislature  of  1862. 

The  re])resentation  of  St.  AnthouN- 
and  Minnea])olis  were  divided  upon  the 
question.  Senator  David  Heaton,  who 
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resided  in  St.  Anthony,  advocated  the 
project,  while  the  late  F.  R.  E.  Cornell  in 
the  house,  and  R.  J.  Ballhain  in  the  sen¬ 
ate,  strenuously  opposed  it.  The  contest 
in  the  Legislature  was  a  warm  one,  hut 
the  advocates  of  preserving  the  original 
scheme  of  roads  prevailed  by  a  narrow 
majority.  This  was  a  vital  crisis  for 
Minneapolis.  It  left  her  with  an  ecpial 
opportunit3^  to  secui'e  railroad  advant¬ 
ages  with  her  rivals. 

In  carr\dng  out  the  policj"  of  preserv¬ 
ing  the  original  scheme  of  roads,  acts 
were  passed  in  1862  granting  the  fran¬ 
chises,  lands  and  road  beds  already 
partialU'  graded  pertaining  to  each  line 
of  road,  to  citizens  interested  in  each 
line  in  trust,  to  secure  the  construction 
of  such  line  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

The  framing  of  these  acts  required 
great  skill  and  care.  Manj'  of  the  legal 
questions  involved  were  novel  and  intid- 
cate.  No  precedents  could  be  found  pre¬ 
senting  the  same  conditions.  The  consti¬ 
tution  forbids  the  creation  of  corpora¬ 
tions  by  special  charter.  The  rights 
granted  Iw  the  orginal  charters,  and  the 
properties  acquired  had  been  forfeited  and 
revei'ted  to  the  state.  Was  it  possible  to 
regrant  the  forfeited  franchises  with  the 
rights,  privileges  and  powers  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  charters?  These  questions  were  set¬ 
tled  and  the  main  features  of  the  new  leg¬ 
islation  devised  b\'  the  late  F.  R.  E.  Cor¬ 
nell,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Represent¬ 
atives  from  Minneapolis,  and  John  M. 
Berr\q  a  senator  from  Faribault,  both 
afterwards  judges  of  the  supreme  court, 
who  bestowed  upon  the  subject  the  ut¬ 
most  care,  and  brought  to  it  their  rich 
store  of  elementary  legal  principles.  The 
questions  thus  settled  b\'  these  eminent 
jurists  have  since  been  reviewed  in  the 
couiTs,  and  in  every  case  have  been  sus¬ 
tained  in  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  of 
the  state. 

The  Minneapolis  &  Cedar  Valle}'  road 


was  thus  granted  to  citizens  living  along 
theline,  among  whom  Messrs.  T.  A.  Har¬ 
rison,  Franklin  Steele,  E.  B.  Ames  and 
R.  J.  Baldwin  represented  Alinneapolis, 
who  organized  a  corporation  under  the 
the  name  of  Minneapolis  Faribault  and 
Cedar  Valley  Railroad  Company,  and 
commenced  negotiations  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  line.  They  had  the  fran¬ 
chise  of  the  road,  lands  pertaining  to  the 
line,  and  seventy  miles  of  road  graded  by 
the  original  company.  In  some  respects 
the  line  was  changed.  The  first  company 
had  located  it  to  the  top  of  the  bluff 
south  of  Fort  Snelling,  whence  it  wms  to 
cross  the  Minnesota  by  a  high  bridge 
three  c^uarters  of  a  mile  long,  and  this 
was  declared  by  high  engineering  auth¬ 
ority  the  only  way  to  cross  the  Alinne- 
sota  gorge,  and  had  been  declared  im¬ 
practicable,  and  was  thought  to  inter¬ 
pose  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  the 
construction  of  a  I'ail  road  fi'om  Alinne- 
apolis  in  that  direction. 

D.  C.  Shepherd,  a  civil  engineer  then 
residing  at  St.  Paul  was  employed  to 
survey  a  new  line,  and  he  succeeded  in 
finding  a  practicable  route  under  the 
Mississippi  bluff,  and  a  crossing  of  the 
Alinnesota  by  a  low  and  short  bridge, 
which  was  adopted  and  the  road  con¬ 
structed  upon  the  new  line. 

After  long  and  anxious  negotiation  a 
company  of  capitalists  was  formed  who 
agreed  to  take  the  property  and  con- 
stuct  the  line  from  Minneapolis  to  the 
Iowa  line.  Selah  Chamberlain  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio;  Alexander  Mitchell  of  Mil¬ 
waukee  and  Russel  Sage  of  New  York 
were  leading  members  of  the  company, 
all  largely  interested  in  the  Milwaukee 
and  La  Crosse  railroad,  and  Air.  Cham¬ 
berlin  was  one  of  the  largest  owners  of 
the  repudiated  State  Railroad  bonds. 
Notwithstanding  the  financial  strength, 
and  high  character  of  the  gentlemen, 
the  trustees  of  the  old  company  re- 
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quired  oftheni  a  deposit  of  $100,000  as  a 
guarantee  of  good  faith,  to  be  retvtrned 
upon  the  construction  of  the  road  from 
Minneapolis  across  the  Minnesota  river. 
The  new  company  organizing  under  the 
name  of  Minnesota  Central  Railwa\' 
Company’,  completed  the  line  from  Min¬ 
neapolis  to  Faribaidt  in  1863,  and  the 
following  year  to  the  Iowa  line.  This 
line  was  afterwards  extended  through 
Iowa  to  McGregor  opposite  Prairie  du 
Chien,  and  became  the  Iowa  and  Minne¬ 
sota  Division  of  the  Chicago,  Milwau¬ 
kee  &  St.  Paul  railroad,  and  furnished  to 
Minnesota  her  first  rail  connection  with 
the  East.  To  aid  in  the  construction  of 
this  road,  and  especially  to  secure  the 
location  of  its  machine  shops,  astdiscrip- 
tion  was  made  by  a  number  of  leading 
citizens, amounting  to  about  $9, 000,  with 
which  the  five  blocks  adjacent  to  the 
Falls  of  St.  Anthony  were  purchased, 
and  water  power  to  operate  the  shops 
was  denoted  b\'  the  Mill  compaii}’.  This 
property,  consisting  of  the  depot  and 
yard  of  the  C.  M.  &  St.  Paul  railway  in 
the  city  of  Alinneapolis,  has  reached  a 
value  probably  exceeding  a  million  dol¬ 
lars. 

The  Minneapolis  and  St.  Louis  Rail¬ 
road  was  in  its  origin  and  construction 
distinctively  a  Minneapolis  enterprise, 
with  the  exception  of  the  late  Gov.  C.  C. 
Washbrirn,  the  stockholders  were  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  city,  and  Gov.  Washburn 
was  so  largely  interested  in  milling,  and 
spent  so  much  of  his  time  in  the  city,  as 
to  be  claimed  as  a  resident.  The  first 
object  was,  as  has  been  already  stated, 
to  affect  a  direct  connection  with  Lake 
Supei'ior  by  the  construction  of  a  line 
fifteen  miles  in  length  to  White  Bear  lake, 
where  junction  was  made,  with  the  St. 
Paul  &  Lake  Superior  road.  The  next 
object  was  to  reach  the  wheat  growing 
districts  of  Southern  Minnesota  and 
Northern  Iowa,  and  thus  furnish  wheat 


for  the  .large  milling  interest  which  was 
growing  up  at  Minneapolis,  as  well  as 
an  outlet  for  the  large  lumber  product. 
It  was  the  first  attempt  in  Minnesota  to 
build  a  line  of  railroad  without  a  land 
grant. 

The  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  Railroad 
Compaii}'  was  organized  under  that 
name  May  27th,  1870,  with  H.T.  Welles 
as  ])resident ;  R.  J.  Baldwin,  treasurer; 
W.  D.  Washburn,  vice-jmesident ;  Isaac 
Atwater,  solicitor  and  secretar\q  and  J. 
B.  Clough,  engineer.  The  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  were:  H.  T.  Welles,  W.  D.  Wash¬ 
burn,  J.  S.  Pillsbury,  Isaac  Atwater,  W. 
W.  Eastman,  Levi  Bulter,  R.  J.  Menden¬ 
hall,  J.  K.  Sidle,  R.  J.  Baldwin,  R.  I*. 
Russell,  W.  P.  Ankeny,  W.  W.  McNair, 
John  Alartin,  W.  P.  Westfall  and  Paris 
Gibson.  The  executive  committee  con¬ 
sisted  of  H.  T.  Welles,  W.  D.  Washburn, 
J.  S.  Pillsbur}',  L.  Butler  and  W.  W.  AIc- 
Nair. 

Subsequently  Mr.  AVells  retii'ed  from 
the  presidency  and  W.  I).  Washburn  was 
elected  in  his  place,  and  brought  to  the 
prosecution  and  successful  completion  of 
the  enteri)rise  his  well  known  energy  and 
enthusiasm. 

The  road  having  been  completed  and 
the  local  objects  sought  accomplished, 
the  stock  was  purchased  b^'  persons  in¬ 
terested  in  the  Rock  Island  railroad, and 
became  a  part  of  that  extensive  system. 

On  the  7th  of  April,  1873,  Governor 
Israel  Washburn,  of  Maine,  addressed 
the  Board  of  Trade  of  Minneapolis  on 
the  desirability  and  ju'acticability  of  a 
rail  connection  from  Minneajiolisdirecth’ 
east  Iw  way  of  Sault  St.  Alarie  to  the 
Atlantic  seaboard.  He  set  forth  the  fact 
that  in  the  growth  of  the  Northwest  a 
vast  region  would  become  commercially 
tributary  to  Minneapolis,  similar  but  of 
gi'eater  magnitude  to  that  which  had 
built  up  Chicago,  and  that  with  a  direct 
eastern  connection  Alinneapolis  would 
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enjoy  advantages  equal  to  those  wliieh 
Chicago  had  possessed,  and  that  a  me¬ 
tropolis  would  grow  up  here  equal  to 
the  then  Chicago.  What  was  then 
prophecy  has  become  realization.  The 
Twin  Cities,  composing  one  commercial 
metropolis,  contain  to-day  a  muchlarger 
population  than  did  the  Chicago  of  1873. 

No  definite  plan  to  carry  out  the  idea 
outlined  by  Gov.  Washburn  was  formed 
until  1883,  when  his  brother,  W.  D. 
Washburn,  a  resident  of  Minneapolis,  in 
connection  with  other  enterprising  citi¬ 
zens,  organized  the  Minneapolis,  Sault  St. 
Marie  &  Atlantic  Railroad  Company. 
Mr.  Washburn  was  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany';  C.  A.  Pillsbury,  vice-president ;  M. 
P.  Hawkins,  secretaiw  ;  J.  K.  Sidle,  treas¬ 
ure;  W.  W.  Rich,  engineer.  The  board 
of  directors  consisted  of  W.  D.  Wash¬ 
burn,  H.  T.  Welles,  John  Martin,  Thos. 
Lowry,  Geo.  R.  Newell,  Anthony  Kelly, 
C.  M.  Loring,  Clinton  Morrison,  J.  K. 
Sidle,  W.  W.  Eastman,  W.  D.  Hale,  C.  A. 
Pillsbury  and  Charles  J.  Martin. 

In  the  summer  of  1889,  Air.  Wash¬ 
burn  having  been  elected  to  the  sen  ate  of 
the  U.  S.,  Thomas  Lowry  was  chosen 
president.  The  first  section  of  the  road, 
from  Turtle  Lake,  in  Wisconsin,  to  Bruce, 
was  completed  in  1885,.  The  road  was 
extended  to  Rhinelander  in  1886,  and 
completed  to  the  Sault  St.  Marie,  and 
from  Minneapolis  to  Turtle  Lake  during 
the  last  days  of  1887,  a  magnificent  line 
of  road  496  miles  in  length.  Aleanwhile 
the  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  had  been 
extended  from  Sudburj"  Junction  to  the 
Sault,  and  a  magnificient  international 
bridge  thrown  across  the  St.  Mary ’s  river, 
thus  forming  an  unbroken  railroad  line 
from  Alinneapolis  to  Alontreal,  Portland 
and  Boston. 

While  this  line  was  in  construction, 
the  same  management,  under  the  strde 
of  Minneapolis  &  Pacific,  had  construct¬ 
ed  a  railroad  line  from  Alinneapolis  west- 


w-ard  to  Boynton,  D.  T.,  a  distance  of 
286  miles,  and  had  under  construction 
another  line  from  Aberdeen  to  Bismarck, 
D.  T.  These  several  roads  were  consoli¬ 
dated  in  June  1888,  and  under  the  name 
of  the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  & 'Sault  Ste 
Alarie  Railway  Compan3^  now  own  and 
operate  (except  an  unfinished  portion  at 
the  west  end)  a  line  of  railroad  from 
Bismarck,  b\'  way  of  Alinneapolis  to  the 
Sault,  some  seven  hundred  and  eight\'- 
one  miles  in  length.  Recently  an'ange- 
ments  have  been  made  for  extending  this 
line  to  a  connection  with  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  at  Regina,  which  will 
give  to  Minneapolis  another  trans-con¬ 
tinental  line,  besides  connecting  her  with 
the  vast  northern  system  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  northwest.  This  was  the  crown¬ 
ing  work  in  the  railroad  development  of 
of  Alinneapolis,  assuring  her  commercial 
supremac}^  and  independence. 

Street  Railway  (by  Frank  J.  Mead) . 
The  history  of  a  community  largely'  con¬ 
sists  of  the  history  of  its  various  indus¬ 
tries,  while  enterprises  of  every  character, 
when  traced  to  their  original  source,  are 
found  to  be  merely  the  history  of  the 
efforts  of  one  or  more  individuals.  Aua- 
man  can  plan  a  great  enterjirise,  but  he 
who  can  so  plan  an  undertaking  that  it 
may  be  successfully  canded  out  in  all  its 
essential  details  becomes  the  successful 
man  of  business. 

Minneapolis  has  been  esjiecially 
blessed  since  the  date  of  its  first  settle¬ 
ment,  in  numbering  among  its  citizens 
men  peculiarly  gifted  in  organizing  and 
bringing  to  fruition  large  enterprises. 
Away  back,  anterior  to  the  war.  Judge 
BradlcA^  B.  Aleeker,  one  of  the  pioneers 
of  this  city,  secured  a  charter  for  a  rail¬ 
road  connecting  Minneapolis  with  St. 
Paul  by  the  shortest  possible  route,  and 
gave  to  his  dream  of  future  enterprise 
the  sounding  title  of  “  The  Air  Line  and 
Hour  Line  Railway.”  This  was  too 
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chimerical.  Early  citizens  full}'  believed 
that  in  the  evolution  of  the  great  west 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paid  would  some 
time  be  eonneeted  by  a  railway.  But  the 
idea  that  trains  would  be  I'un  thereon 
regularly  every  sixty  minutes  was  too 
entirely  preposterous  to  be  fora  moment 
entertained  by  any  praetical  business 
man  whoeoveted  the  reputation  of  being- 
guided  in  affairs  of  life  Iweommon  sense. 

And  yet  this  thought  of  Judge  Meeker’s 
was  the  first  expression  of  an  idea  whieh 
has  been  followed  out  and  gradually 
developed,  until  to-day  the  people  oi 
these  two  eities  gi'ow  impatient  at  loss 
of  time  while  they  wait  five  or  eight 
minutes  for  the  departure  of  the  eleetrie 
cars  which  carry  them  from  the  heart  of 
one  eity  to  the  eenter  of  the  other  in 
forty-five  minutes. 

It  is  only,  therefore,  giving  the  just 
guerdon  of  honor  to  Judge  Meeker  to 
say,  that  he  was  the  original  discoverer 
of  the  idea  of  the  electric  si'stem  of  rail¬ 
way  which  now  binds  Minneapolis  and 
St.  Paul  together  as  closely  as  though 
they  were  but  one  undivided  munici¬ 
pality. 

The  first  actual  move  toward  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  street  railway  in  Min¬ 
neapolis,  however,  was  made  in  1873. 
In  June  of  that  year,  Dorilus  Morrison, 
W.  S.  King,  R.  J.  Mendenhall,  W.  I). 
Washburn,  R.  B.  Langdon,  J.C.  Oswald, 
W.  W.  McNair,  \V.  P.  Westfall,  Paris 
Gibson  and  W.  W.  Eastman  associated 
themselves  together  and  incorporated 
the  Minneapolis  Street  Railway  Com¬ 
pany.  A  steam  moterwas  purchased  at 
Ilion,  New  York,  and  a  track  laid  on 
Second  street,  from  Hennepin  avenue 
down  nearly  to  Cedar,  but  the  enterprise 
finally  collapsed,  and  the  track  was  re¬ 
moved  without  ever  having  served  the 
purpose  it  was  intended  for. 

After  the  abandonment  of  this  project 
all  of  the  original  incoporators,  except 


Col.  W.  S.  King,  deserted  the  street  rail¬ 
way  enterprise,  and  it  was  not  until 
1875  that  any  active  endeavor  was 
made  to  revive  the  project.  During  the 
summer  of  this  year,  Col.  King  made 
himself  useful  by  striving  to  direct  pub¬ 
lic  attention  to  the  growing  necessity  of 
a  complete  street  railway  system.  He 
secured  the  co-operation  of  Philo  Osgood, 
a  gentleman  of  large  capital,  James 
Tuckernian,  Amos  H.  Prescott  and  Mr. 
Dickerman,  all  of  Ilion,  N.  Y.  These 
gentlemen  partook  of  the  enthusiasm  of 
Col.  King,  and  came  to  believe  that  the 
enterprise  was  one  of  actual  merit  and 
could  be  made  profitable  from  the  start. 

The  conservative  capitalists  of  the 
infant  metropolis  looked  askance  at  the 
new  scheme.  Nearly  all  of  them  had 
been  residents  of  the  city  since  its  infanci' 
and  could  scarcely  believe  it  possible  that 
the  time  had  arrived  when  a  street  rail¬ 
way  system  would  pay  a  respectable 
annual  dividend  upon  the  large  sum  nec¬ 
essary  to  construct  and  equip  it. 

At  this  point  the  new  blood  whieh 
was  beginning  to  circulate  in  the  veins  of 
the  infant  metropolis  began  to  make 
itself  felt.  Thomas  Lowry,  a  young 
lawyer  from  Illinois,  had  taken  up  his 
residence  in  Minneapolis  a  few  years 
prior  to  this  event,  and  had  become 
largely  interested  in  real  estate  transac¬ 
tions.  It  came  into  his  mind  that  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  absolute  demand  of  a 
street  railway  per  sc,  such  an  institution 
would  have  a  tendency  to  enhance  the 
value  of  suburban  realty,  and  would 
make  it  possible  for  laboring  men  who 
were,  because  of  limited  means,  deprived 
of  the  privilege  of  securing  homes  with¬ 
in  the  business  limits  of  the  eitiq  to  pur¬ 
chase  lots  in  the  suburbs,  and  thus  add 
immeasurabU'  to  the  possible  growth  of 
the  city. 

In  June,  1875,  therefore,  the  gentle¬ 
men  above  named,  in  connection  with 
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Mr.  Lowry,  reorganized  the  company, 
with  a  paid  up  capital  of  $250,000, 
elected  new  directors  and  let  the  contract 
to  build  the  fii'st  line.  The  initial  point 
of  this  line  was  on  Washington  avenue 
at  Fourth  avenue  north,  near  the  pas¬ 
senger  station  as  then  located,  of  the  St. 
Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Manitoba  railroad. 
This  line  continued  down  Washington 
avenue  to  Hennepin,  thence  down  Hen¬ 
nepin  to  and  aci'oss  the  old  suspension 
bi'idge  to  Central  avenue  E.  D.;  thence  on 
Central  to  Fourth  street,  and  down 
Fourth  to  the  University,  or  rather,  to 
Thirteenth  avenue  southeast. 

Thus  the  new  enterprise  was  born, 
and  on  the  second  day  of  September, 
1875,  the  first  car,  a  modest  one,  propel¬ 
led  by  one-horse  power,  was  run  the  en¬ 
tire  length  of  the  line.  The  same  year  an¬ 
other  line  was  constructed  down  Wash¬ 
ington  avenue  to  Nineteenth  avenue 
south.  In  1876  the  Washington  avenue 
line  was  extended  along  Nineteenth  ave¬ 
nue  south  to  Riverside  avenue,  and  down 
Riverside  several  blocks.  Aline  was  also 
built  out  Hennepin  avenue  to  Twelfth 
street,  and  down  Twelfth  to  Portland 
avenue.  At  this  time  Col.  W.  S.  King 
was  the  leading  and  dii'ecting  spirit  of 
the  new  enterprise.  He  pushed  the  work 
with  his  well  known  vigor  and  enthusi¬ 
asm.  His  chief  assistant  being  James 
Tuckerman,  who  had  been  constituted 
manager.  Thomas  Lowry  had  been 
elected  vice-i^resident  of  the  corporation, 
and  while  the  first  lines  were  being  con¬ 
structed  devoted  his  time  and  energy  to 
establishing  confidence  in  the  new  enter¬ 
prise.  Most  of  the  business  men  of  the 
city  still  regarded  the  actual  cash  value 
of  shares  as  extremely  small,  and  their 
future  enhancement  as  at  least  problem¬ 
atical.  Col.  King  held  the  controlling 
stock  for  the  first  two  years,  but  as  the 
revenues  continued  to  increase  Mr.  Lowry 
become  more  and  more  convinced,  that 


the  franchise  was  destined  to  be  one  of 
the  most  valuable  in  the  country,  and 
about  1877  secured  thecontrollinginter- 
est  in  the  company. 

But  the  struggle  for  existence  began 
in  earnest  after  Mr.  Lowry  had  obtained 
control.  Most  of  the  residents  of  the 
cit3%  who  possessed  wealth  resolutely  re¬ 
fused  to  believe  that  the  venture  would 
prove  profitable  in  the  end,  and  so  held 
aloof,  compelling  Mr.  Lowiw  to  search 
for  the  necessary  capital  in  the  Eastern 
nione^'  markets.  Year  by  year  extensions 
wei'e  made  and  new  lines  built,  and  it 
was  the  constant  personal  struggle  that 
Mr.  Lowry  was  compelled  to  make  to 
secure  necessary  funds  which  gave  him 
his  wide  familiaidty  with  the  financial 
magnates  of  the  Eastern  cities  and  of 
Europe,  a  familiarity  he  has  since  utilized 
to  bring  millions  of  capital  to  Minneap¬ 
olis  for  investment  in  vai'ious  enterprises. 

One  peculiarity  has  always  been  not¬ 
able  in  the  history  of  the  Minneapolis 
Street  Railway  Company,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  marvelous  growth  ofthecity,  the 
street  cars,  even  in  the  primitive  days  of 
the  faithful  old  horse  and  the  uncertain 
mule,  have  always  kept  in  advance  of 
actual  development,  and  there  has  been 
no  real  cause  for  complaint  because  of  a 
lack  of  efficient  service.  It  has  been  the 
effort  of  the  company  to  keep  the  lines  a 
little  in  advance  of  the  limits  of  popula¬ 
tion,  and  thus  furnish  the  public  a  cer¬ 
tain  means  of  intercommunication. 

This  company  has  been  the  leading 
factor  in  building  up  and  developing  the 
outlying  districts  of  the  city.  It  has 
made  it  j)OSsible  for  the  laboring  man  to 
purchase  a  home  in  the  suburbs  and  yet 
be  promptly  at  his  work  in  the  center  of 
the  city  at  any  given  hour.  It  has  aided 
the  growth  of  the  city  in  innumerable 
ways.  No  more  enterprising  compan\^ 
has  blessed  any  city  in  the  land  than  the 
Minneapolis  Street  Railway  Company. 
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Commencing  witli  the  crudest  of  crude 
jdants  it  has  never  failed  to  adopt  im- 
])rovements  as  rapidly  as  they  were 
brought  to  its  notice,  until  it  stands  to- 
da\'  a  perfectly  ecpiipped  system  of  su¬ 
burban  and  interurban  transportation 
unexcelled  In- any  compaiiA'  in  the  world. 

All  this  has  not  been  accomplished 
without  great  labor  and  much  pains. 
Obstacles,  ap])arently  insurmountable, 
have  been  overcome,  and  the  company 
has  “kept  up  with  the  procession,”  not¬ 
withstanding  the  city  has  grown  with 
greater  rajjiditt'  than  anj'  community 
hitherto  known  in  the  history  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  municipalities  outside 
of  the  mining  districts  of  the  countiw. 

Two  years  ago,  in  1889,  when  elec¬ 
tricity  was  developing  as  a  motive 
jjower  for  street  railways,  the  compan3' 
caused  to  be  put  in  what  is  known  as 
the  Fourth  avenue  line  as  an  experiment. 
The  result  proved  a  perfect  success,  and 
the  comi)an3'  then  undertook  the  marve¬ 
lous  transformation  of  its  entire  S3"stem 
from  horse  to  electric  power.  Few  of 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  citizens  who 
glide  safeh'  and  rapidl3"  through  the  cit3' 
on  the  cars,  comprehend  what  it  cost 
in  dollars  and  cents,  not  to  speak  of 
faith  and  energ3',  to  make  this  change. 
The  original  S3’stem  was  narrow  gauge. 
The  cars  were  eight  feet  long  and  of  the 
“bob  tail”  Yariet3'.  Gradualh'  these 
were  replaced  Iw  those  of  10,  12,  and 
16  feet  in  length,  until  the3'  weie  all 
relegated  to  the  rear  by  the  change  from 
horse  to  electric  power.  This  change 
was  like  a  fairy  transformation  scene. 
In  15  months  the  narrow  gauge  track  of 
the  entire  S3'stem  of  115  miles  was  torn 
up  and  relaid  broad  gauge,  and  that, 
too,  without  serious  interference  with 
the  daih' travel.  The  old  track  had  been 
laid  with  iron,  weighing  from  21  to  38 
pounds  to  the  3’ard.  The  new  was  laid 
with  iron  weighing  60  to  78  pounds  to 


the  vard.  All  the  cars  worth  changing 
were  transformed  from  horse  to  electric- 
cars,  and  all  the  labor  jierformed  at  the 
minimum  of  discomfort  and  inconven¬ 
ience  to  the  business  of  the  cit3'.  The 
ecpii])mcnt  of  the  road  was  doubled  and 
a  new  power  house  was  built, which  now 
shelters  two,  among  the  largest  and 
most  complete  engines  in  the  world, 
furnishing  4,000  horse  power  at  this 
time,  soon  to  be  increased  to  5,500  horse 
power.  Twelve  hundred  laborers  were 
emplo3'ed  on  this  work,  and  it  was  onlv 
accomplished  in  the  Indef  time  allowed, 
1)3'  working  both  da3'  and  night  crews  a 
portion  of  the  time.  In  onU'thi'ee  i)laces 
in  the  world  are  the  engines  used  in  driv¬ 
ing  the  d3'namos  ec[ual  for  power,  and 
the  immense  belts  used  in  the  power 
house  (made  in  this  cit3')  are  the  largest 
in  use  in  the  world,  being  73  inches  in 
width.  The  fly  wheels  are  28  feet  in 
diameter. 

In  1879  Col.  William  AIcCroiw secured 
a  franchise  from  the  Minneapolis  Street 
Railwa3'  Compan3'  for  the  construetion 
of  a  steam  motor  line  on  First  avenue 
to  Twelfth  street,  thenee  to  Nicollet,  out 
Nicollet  to  Thirt3'-first  street,  and  thence 
to  Lakes  Harriet  and  Calhoun.  In  1885 
Col.  McCror3'  sold  this  line  to  C.  A.  Pills- 
bur3',  James  J.  Hill  and  S.  S.  Small,  who 
continued  to  operate  it.  From  the  in- 
eeption  of  this  enterprise,  however,  there 
was  eontinuous  and  bitter  opposition  on 
the  part  of  man3"  residents  alongthe line, 
to  steam  being  used  as  a  motive  power 
for  street  transit.  In  1888  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Street  Railwa3'  Compan3'  i)ur- 
ehased  the  stock  of  this  road,  and  when 
electricit3'  was  adopted,  as  a  finalit3'  in 
the  wa3'  of  power,  the  line  was  also 
transformed,  and  is  now  one  of  the  main 
electrical  arteries  of  the  city. 

In  1889  there  was  an  effort  on  the 
part  of  outside  capitalists,  to  secure  an 
opposition  franehise  for  further  streetcar 
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development  in  the  city,  and  singular  to 
say,  Messrs.  Anderson  &  Douglas,  agents 
of  these  foi'eign  capitalists,  were  backed 
by  a  large  majority  of  the  citizens  of 
Minneapolis. 

Fortunately  the  City  Council  did  not 
see  fit  to  involve  the  cit3'  in  an  intermin¬ 
able  law  suit  by  granting  a  competing 
franchise,  and  at  the  same  time  handicap 
both  companies,  thus  preventing  the 
rapid  completion  and  perfecting  of  the 
system.  The  right  to  use  electricity  as  a 
motive  power  was  granted  by  the  Coun¬ 
cil  to  the  Minneapolis  Street  Railway" 
Company,  and  as  a  result  Minneapolis 
has  to-day  the  most  perfect  and  complete 
spstem  of  suburban  transit  of  any  city  in 
the  world. 

After  the  franchise  question  was  fin¬ 
ally  settled,  the  problem  was  presented 
to  the  company':  “What  system  shall  be 
adopted?’’  It  was  perfecth^  apparentto 
all  that  horses  and  mules  as  motive 
X30wer  for  cars  were  doomed.  Up  to  this 
time  electricity^  as  a  motive  power  was 
still  considered  in  the  experimental  stage. 

It  was  therefore  determined  to  at  once 
put  in  two  cable  lines,  and  the  company^ 
yvith  customary'  energy,  proceeded  to 
build  tyy^o  immense  powerhouses,  and  to 
get  together  material  for  putting  in  a 
cable  at  the  earliest  possible  time  in 
1890.  Meantime  the  Thompson-Hous- 
ton  Electric  Company  had  submitted  a 
proposition  to  the  companj' to  build  and 
equip  one  complete  line  of  Electric  rail- 
yy'ay  at  its  own  expense,  the  Street  Car 
Company  to  take  it  off  its  hands  at  a 
certain  fixed  price  after  it  had  been  dem¬ 
onstrated  that  ityvas  an  assured  success. 
Earl3'  in  1890  this  line  yyms  completed, 
and  notwithstanding  some  slight  drayv- 
backs,  it  yvas  pronounced  by  both  ex- 
pei'ts  and  the  general  public  as  the  ideal 
system  of  urban  transportation.  Then 
the  cable  projects  yy^ere  dropped  and  the 
compan3'  proceeded  yyfith  all  the  force 


that  money  could  furnish  to  transform 
every  line  in  the  city  from  horse  to  elec¬ 
trical  poyver.  The  result  is  noyv  ( 1891 ) 
before  the  MinneajDolis  public  in  a  com¬ 
plete  electrical  system  of  urban,  sub- 
ui'ban  and  inter-urban  cars,yy'hich  trans¬ 
port  passengers  from  the  furthermost 
limits  of  Minneapolis  to  the  outermost 
limits  of  St.  Paul,  for  the  pittance  often 
cents.  Eveiw  section  of  the  city  is  cov¬ 
ered  by  railroads,  making  it  necessar3^ 
for  passengers  in  any  section  of  the  city 
to  yvalk  only  two  or  three  blocks  before 
finding  cars  to  transport  them  to  the 
business  heart  of  the  cit3',  or  to  the 
remotest  districts  of  St.  Paul,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

From  the  beginning  of  its  history  the 
Minneapolis  Street  Railway  Compan3' 
has  striven  to  be  a  conscientious  and 
painstaking  servant  of  the  public.  Its 
officers  and  managers  have  ney'er  meddled 
yvith  politics,  or  tried  to  direct  events 
further  than  its  oyvn  rights  and  legiti¬ 
mate  interests  yvere  concerned.  It  has 
only  endeavored  to  give  the  peoj)le  of 
the  cit3'  the  very  best  seryfice  attainable 
yvith  money',  and  a  comparision  yvith 
the  history  of  other  enterprises  of  like 
character  yvill  justif3'  its  claim  that  no 
street  raihvay  corporation  in  the  woidd 
has  succeeded  more  perfecth'  in  accomp¬ 
lishing  its  objects  than  this  compan3'. 

Mr.  Thomas  Loyvry,  the  president  of 
the  corporation,  has  from  the  beginning 
managed  and  controlled  the  finances  of 
the  compaiw,  and  C.  G.  Goodrich,  the 
vice-president  and  general  manager,  has 
superintended  the  mechanical  depart¬ 
ment  and  active  operation  of  the  lines. 

At  this  writingthe  Minneapolis  street 
raihvay  system  consists  of  115  miles  of 
track,  and  is  being  rapidly  extended  in 
evei'v  direction  in  advance  of  the  popula¬ 
tion.  It  is  furnished  yvith  160  motors, 
(using  both  theThompson-Houston  and 
the  Sprague  machines)  and  480  cars  in- 
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eluding  motors.  It  has  one  powerhouse 
in  the  city  furnishing  electrical  j^ower  to 
the  amount  of  4,000,  and  soon  to  be  in- 
ci'eased  to  5,500  horse  power.  It  em¬ 
ployes  1,000  men  regularly,  and  its 
monthly  pa^'  roll  amounts  to  $40,000. 
Its  reeeipts  annually  have  increased  at 
the  generous  rate  of  30  per  cent,  since 
the  first  year  of  its  existence,  but  the 
money  expended  in  its  creation  has  far 
outrun  its  receipts,  and  will  take  many 
years  of  lucrative  business  to  pay  the 
principal  and  interest  of  the  immense 
sums  which  have  been  expended  in  bring¬ 
ing  it  to  its  present  state  of  perfection. 
Meantime  our  citizens  are  enjoying  the 
benefits  of  the  most  complete  and  best 
managed  street  railway  system  in  the 
world. 


T HOMAS  Lowry.  Amongthe  men  who 
have  settled  in  Minneapolis  since  the 
Civil  war,  few  are  more  prominent  at 
home  or  more  widely  known  abroad 
than  Thomas  Lowry.  In  his  large  publie 
spirit  and  generous  helpfulness,  not  less 
than  in  the  ample  wealth  which  his  enter¬ 
prise  and  sagacity  have  aceumulated,  he 
stands  among  the  foremost  publie  men  of 
his  city.  He  was  born  on  the  27th  day 
of  February,  1843,  in  Logan  countx",  Illi¬ 
nois,  and  is  now  in  the  very  prime  oflife, 
in  perfect  health,  and  in  the  enjoyment  to 
the  fullest  of  every  one  of  his  bodih' 
and  mental  facidties. 

His  father  was  Samuel  R.  Lowry,  born 
in  Londonderry,  Ireland,  in  1808.  His 
mother  was  Rachel  Bidlock,  a  native  of 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  who  died  in  early  wo¬ 
manhood,  leaving  a  family  of  small  ehild- 
ren.  The  father  was  a  farmer,  who  had 
located  in  central  Illinois  in  1834,  when 
it  was  a  eomparative  wilderness,  and 
young  “Tom”  grew  to  manhood  sur¬ 
rounded  by  like  influences  and  atmos¬ 
phere  as  Abraham  Lincoln.  Six  children 


were  born  to  Samuel  Lowiw  and  his 
wife,  three  of  whom  died  in  infancy.  The 
onl\’  sister  of  Mr.  Lowry  died  in  this  city 
a  few  years  since.  His  brother,  William 
Ross  Lowry,  enlisted  in  the  war  in  the 
Second  Illinois  Cavalry  in  1861,  serving 
until  the  close  of  the  struggle,  and  died 
of  consumption  on  the  ever  memorable 
day  of  the  assassination  of  President 
Lincoln.  Mr.  Lowry  is  therefore  the  last 
surviving  member  of  his  father’s  famih". 

Thomas  Lowiw  received  a  common 
school  education  in  his  native  county, 
passing  the  earl\'  years  of  his  life  after 
the  manner  customary  with  farmer’s 
lads.  At  seventeen  years  of  age  he  en¬ 
tered  Lombard  University  at  Galesburg, 
Ills  ,  where  he  completed  his  education. 
After  leaving  school  he  took  a  trip  to  the 
west,  spending  a  3'ear  or  more  on  the 
Missouri  river.  Returning  to  Illinois  he 
entered  the  law  oflice  of  Judge  C.  Bagh' 
in  Rushville,  remaining  there  until  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1867. 

“I  had  heard  of  the  fame  of  Minne¬ 
apolis,”  said  Mr.  Lowiw  to  the  writer, 
“and  was  completeh'  infatuated  with 
the  desii'e  to  eome  here  and  make  my 
home.  As  soon  as  my  studies  were  com¬ 
pleted,  and  I  had  been  admitted  to  the 
bar,  I  started  at  onee  for  Minnesota, 
and  have  never  regretted  it.” 

He  arrived  in  this  cit\' in  Juh',  1867, 
and  at  once  opened  a  law  office  in  the 
Harrison  Block  for  the  practiee  of  his 
profession.  The  first  few  months  was  a 
repetition  of  the  experience  of  all  voung 
attorne3^s — hard  times  and  few  elients. 
But  soon  the  admirable  personal  cjuali- 
ties  of  the  3'oung  attorne3"  began  to 
manifest  themselves,  and  business  came 
rapidU'  to  him.  Within  two  3'ears  he 
had  built  u]i  a  good  business  and  was 
doing  well  financial^".  In  1869  he  en¬ 
tered  into  partnership  with  Judge  A.  H. 
Voung,  a  business  eonneetion  which 
lasted  until  his  jiartner  was  apjiointed 
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on  the  bench  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  of  Hennepin  County. 

On  the  14th  day  of  December,  1870, 
Mr.  Lowry  was  married  to  Miss  Beatrice 
M.  Goodrich,  daughter  of  Dr.  C.  G. 
Goodrich,  at  that  time  a  leading  physi¬ 
cian  of  the  city.  Of  this  marriage  there 
has  been  born  three  children,  two 
daughters  and  a  son. 

No  more  sturdy  or  energetic  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  class  of  self-made  men  can 
be  found  than  Thomas  Lowry.  Origin¬ 
ally  a  farmer’s  boy,  he  grew  to  manhood 
on  the  prairies  of  the  great  West.  Seek¬ 
ing  the  new  and  growing  village  of  Min¬ 
neapolis  after  the  close  of  the  war,  his 
keen  intelligence  early  perceived  the 
wonderful  possibilities  of  rapid  growth 
centered  here.  In  this  municipal  devel¬ 
opment  he  early  became  a  prime  factor. 
Poor  in  x^urse  when  he  arrived  in  Minne¬ 
apolis,  he  was  rich  in  health  and  the 
abounding  energy  of  youth. 

The  second  period  of  prosperity  and 
activity  in  the  real  estate  business  had 
just  dawned  in  the  infant  metropolis, 
and  Mr.  Lowry  soon  had  his  hands  full 
of  business  in  supplying  the  spectdative 
demand.  Gradually  his  own  realty  be¬ 
gan  to  increase.  Almost  imperceptibly 
he  was  withdrawn  from  the  practice  of 
law  and  forced  into  another  field  of  more 
active  usefulness.  As  the  village  ex¬ 
tended  its  limits  and  began  to  take  on 
the  character  of  a  city,  the  courage  and 
faith  of  this  young  operator  strength¬ 
ened  ,  and  the  possibilities  of  metropoli¬ 
tan  greatness  grew  upon  his  imagina¬ 
tion.  He  bought  lots  and  acres  in  every 
direction,  and  as  his  purchases  increased 
values  multixfiied  enormously.  At  first 
he  was  not  handling  large  sums  of 
money.  In  those  days  of  the  city’s  early 
growth  a  few  hundred  dollars  sufficed  to 
obtain  possession  of  large  quantities  of 
real  estate.  Gradually,  however,  as  his 
circle  of  acquaintance  widened,  he  began 


to  do  a  large  traffic  with  Eastern  invest-  i 
ors.  His  dealings  were  in  all  classes  of  " 
realty  —  business  lots,  residence  lots, 
suburban  acres,  over  which  the  iinjoetus  , 
of  growth  must  soon  carrjrihe  metropo-  , 
lis — these  were  the  possessions  sought 
for  and  obtained  by  this  daring  young 
adventiirer.  It  is  very  easy  to  make  a  ■ 
fortune  in  real  estate  so  long  as  there  is 
an  active  demand  in  the  market,  and  the 
tendency  of  prices  is  constantly  u^Dward.  , 
But  when  all  demand  ceases,  wdien  ^mr-  . 
chasers  who  were  eagerly  buffing  and 
Xoaying  enormous  prices  last  w'eek,  sud¬ 
denly  become  sellers,  and  the  market 
breaks  under  the  importunate  and  x^er- 
sistent  offers  of  their  holdings  at  reduced 
X)rices,  then  comes  the  tidal  x3eriod  for 
the  men  whose  sublime  faith  in  the  city’s 
future  has  x^i'omxited  them  to  burden 
themselves  with  unproductive  realty. 
This  was  x^recisely  what  happened  in 
Minneapolis  in  1873.  The  failure  of  Jay 
Cook  and  the  stoppage  of  work  on  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railway,  x^ii'ecipitated  a 
financial  and  commercial  x^anic  over  the 
country.  It  operated  very  disastrously 
in  Minneapolis,  which  had  been  the  sup- 
Xily  base  for  this  gigantic  undertaking, 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  city  was  tem¬ 
porarily  blighted  like  a  late-sown  field  of 
wheat  by  an  August  frost.  Real  estate 
w^ent  begging.  Property  within  the 
business  center  did  not  decrease  in  value, 
but  there  was  no  demand  for  it  for  im- 
Xirovement,  and  outside  or  residence 
jiroperty  become  a  drug  in  the  market. 

Air.  Lowry  was  x3eculiarl 3"  constituted 
by  nature,  as  well  as  education,  to 
weather  the  storm  in  such  a  disasterous  i 
period.  Possessed  of  infinitive  patience  i 
and  good  nature,  x^erfect  bodily  health 
and  power  of  x^hysical  endurance  that 
were  absolutel3’'  tireless,  he  met  eveiw 
reverse  with  thecourage  of  ax3hilosopher  ] 
and  with  the  faith  of  the  Martyrs  of  old.  : 
The  depression  continued  unabated  dur-  , 
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ing  the  years  1874-5-6  and  7.  But  dui'- 
ing  this  period  other  citizens  had  brought 
into  life  another  enterprise — small  in  its 
beginning,  and  not  at  all  promising  in 
the  infantile  stage  of  its  existence.  This 
was  the  street  railway.  Possessing  a 
large  amount  of  suburban  realty,  Mr. 
Lowry’s  attention  was  attracted  to  the 
horse  railroad  as  a  means  of  bringing 
the  outlying  district  within  eas}'  distance 
of  the  business  portion  of  the  city.  He 
was  induced  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
new  company — and  here  was  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  immense  fortune.  What 
he  had  at  first  looked  upon  as  a  mere  in¬ 
strument  to  develop  and  increase  the 
value  of  his  realty  possessions,  soon  came 
to  be  regarded  as  the  enterprise  to  which 
he  was  destined  to  give  the  entire  energies 
of  his  life.  In  1879  commenced  that  per¬ 
iod  of  phenominal  business  activity  and 
the  unexampled  growth  of  the  city  of 
Minneapolis  which  electrified  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  has  never  been  duplicated  in  the 
history  of  city  building  on  this  conti¬ 
nent.  Mr.  Lowiw  continued  his  real 
estate  transactions,  but  these  had  now 
come  to  be  of  secondary  importance  to 
his  street  railway  interests.  In  extend¬ 
ing,  improving  and  rebuilding  these  lines 
he  was  brought  into  intimate  relations 
with  the  great  financial  institutions  of 
the  country.  His  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  financial  magnates  of  the  East¬ 
ern  and  European  mone}"  centers,  has 
made  him  one  of  the  most  prominent 
agents  in  bringing  to  the  notice  of  the 
world  the  importance  of  Minneapolis  as 
a  trade  and  manufacturing  center,  and 
the  manifest  destiny  of  its  future  great¬ 
ness.  Probably  no  man  in  the  entire 
West  has  a  more  extended  knowledge  of 
the  great  monc}' centers  than  Mr.  Lowiw. 
1  le  has  been  a  borrower  to  the  extent  of 
mill  ions  in  developing  his  widely  extended 
interests,  and  has  been  one  of  the  chief 


agents  in  bringing  foreign  capital  to  the 
northwest  for  investment. 

Mr.  Lowry  is  one  of  the  most  ap¬ 
proachable  of  men.  Springing  directly 
from  the  ranks  of  the  people,  no  man  of 
wealth  in  the  entire  nation  has  oftener 
shown  his  sympathy  with  the  laboring- 
classes  than  he.  In  the  emjiloy  of  the 
various  corporations  with  which  he  is 
connected,  there  is  an  arm3'  of  skilled  and 
unskilled  workmen.  To  ever\'  one  of 
these — and  to  all  men  in  fact,  he  is  acces¬ 
sible  at  all  times;  and  every  conqilaint 
of  injustice  or  hardship  meets  with  a 
prompt  examination  into  the  facts  and 
a  radical  remedy  where  remedv'  is  called 
for. 

The  rectitude  of  his  life ;  his  tireless 
energ3'^  in  advancing  the  interests  of  the 
state  and  city  of  his  home;  his  genial, 
kindly  and  generous  personal  attributes, 
need  not  be  further  dwelt  upon.  He  is 
still  with  us,  in  the  pride  of  a  vigorous 
manhood,  actively  engaged  in  the  bxisi- 
ness  and  social  duties  that  make  up  the 
sum  of  life  for  men  like  him.  Those  who 
have  known  him  longest  and  most  in¬ 
timately,  are  the  ones  who  are  readiest 
to  bear  testimony  to  the  splendid  quali¬ 
ties  of  his  heart  and  head ;  and  these, 
too,  compose  the  army  of  his  fellows 
who  sincerely  wish  that  he  maj'  long  be 
spared  to  encourage  and  build  up  enter¬ 
prises  that  will  redound  to  the  rapid  and 
andsidostantial  develoi)ment  of  thegreat 
northwest. 

Mr.  Lowrj"  at  this  time  is  president  of 
the  entire  S3'stem  of  electric  and  street 
railways  of  the  cities  of  St.  Paid  and  Alin- 
neapolis.  He  is  also  president  of  the  St. 
Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Sault  St.  Marie 
Railwa3',  and  the  efficient  financial  man¬ 
ager  of  both  svstems.  But  this  does  not 
give  a  correct  idea  of  the  multitudious 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  his  active 
business  life.  Where  the  interests  of  the 
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cit3"  or  state  are  at  stake,  he  seems  to  be 
omnipresent.  No  new  indnstrj^  seeks  to 
find  an  abiding  plaee  in  Minneapolis 
that  does  not  first  strive  to  secure  the 
co-operation  of  Mr.  Thomas  Lowrr', 
and  no  legitimate  enterprise  ever  goes 
begging  for  encouragement  from  him. 
He  is  the  t^qfical  representative  of  the 
city  of  his  home  in  every  good  sense. 

Since  the  foregoing  sketch  was  writ¬ 
ten  Mr.  Lowry  has  been  the  recipient  of 
a  tribute  of  which  any  man  maj’- justly  be 
pi'oud.  It  was  a  reception  and  banquet 
by  his  fellow  citizens  of  Minneapolis  and 
St.  Paul,  in  recognition  of  his  services  in 
furnishing  the  unequaled  systems  of  elec¬ 
tric  rapid  transit  in  the  twin  cities,  and 
connecting  the  two.  It  was  held  at  the 
West  Hotel  in  Minneapolis.  The  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  presided 
and  several  hundred  of  the  most  promin¬ 
ent  representatives  of  the  business  and 
enterprises  of  the  cities  were  in  attend¬ 
ance.  The  elegant  hotel  was  profusely 
decorated  with  the  choicest  floral  pro¬ 
ductions,  and  the  tables  were  spread 
with  the  rarest  viands  which  the  skill  of 
the  caterers  could  produce.  Speeches 
were  made  by  Archbishop  Ireland  of 
the  Diocese  of  St.  Paul,  b3^  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  State,  and  Alayors  of  the 
two  cities,  and  Iw  man3^  of  the  leading 
representative  men  of  the  cities.  The 
burden  of  all  was  the  perfection  of  the 
electric  S3'stem  of  urban  and  interurban 
transit,  and  the  boldness  and  enterprise 
of  Mr.  Lowr3"  in  pushing  it  to  comple¬ 
tion.  His  rephq  though  evincing  a  pal¬ 
pable  embarassment  from  the  profusion 
of  eulog3q  was  fi'ankand  modest,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  a  feeling  appreciation  of  the  un¬ 
wonted  compliment,  wfith  an  una¬ 
bated  interest  in  the  common  work  of 
upbuilding  the  institutions  of  the  cities 
destined  to  be  one  great  metropolis,  on 
the  basis  of  solid  and  enduring  pros¬ 
perity. 


Robert  Bruce  Langdon.  The  busi¬ 
ness  of  Mr.  Langdon  has  been  that  of  a 
railroad  builder.  Commencing  as  fore¬ 
man  of  a  construction  company  on  the 
Rutland  &  Burlington  road  in  Vermont 
in  1848,  he  has  been  connected  with  the 
building  of  railroads  in  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Tennee- 
see,  Alississippi,  Dakota,  Iowa  and  the 
Northwest  Territor3u 

Leaving  his  native  state  when  twent3^- 
two  years  of  age,  in  the  employment  of 
Mr.  Selah  Chamberlain,  he  came  west 
engaging  for  several  3'ears  under  his  em¬ 
ployer  in  railroad  work  in  Ohio,  and 
Wisconsin.  His  first  contract  on  his 
own  account  was  in  fencing  the  Chicago 
&  Northwestern  road  from  Fond  duLac 
to  Alinnesota  Junction.  In  1853 he  had 
charge  of  building  a  section  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Central  railroad  from  Kankakee  to 
Urbana.  Then  he  was  engaged  in  con¬ 
tracts  on  the  Milwaukee  &  La  Crosse 
and  Milwaukee  and  Prairie  du  Chien 
roads.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
he  had  been  for  a  3fear  engaged  in  the 
construction  of  the  Alobile  and  Ohio 
railroad,  which  he  was  forced  to  aban- 
den  by  the  commencement  of  hostilities. 
He  had  charge  of  the  party  that  broke 
ground  for  the  first  railroad  in  Minneso¬ 
ta,  in  1858.  Associated  with  A.  H.  Linton 
and  other  gentlemen,  he  has  constructed 
between  six  and  seven  thousand  miles  of 
railroad  ;  enough  to  twice  span  the  con¬ 
tinent  from  ocean  to  ocean.  He  has  like¬ 
wise  been  connected  with  the  directon  of 
some  of  the  important  lines  of  the 
Northwest.  He  was  vice-iDresident  and 
a  director  of  the  Alinneapolis  &  St. 
Louis  railwa3q  and  is  at  present  vice- 
president  of  the  Minneapolis  Sardt  St. 
Alai'ie  &  Atlantic  railwa3u  He  has 
been  activel3^  engaged  in  other  entei'- 
prises,  having  built  the  canal  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Mill  Company  in  1866.  Sev¬ 
eral  blocks  of  buildings  in  Alinneapolis 
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at  variotis  times,  and  is  now  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  Twin  City  Stock  Yards 
of  New  Brighton,  and  is  a  director  of 
the  Cit}^  Bank.  He  is  also  interested  in 
the  wholesale  grocery  trade,  being  a 
partner  in  the  honse  of  George  R.  Newell 
&  Co. 

The  experience  in  financial  and  con¬ 
structive  undertaking,  gained  by  a  long 
and  eminently  successful  career,  has 
caused  Mr.  Langdon  to  be  sought  as  head 
or  adviser  in  man\'  business  enterprises. 
The  extent  and  vai'iet\'  of  these  connec¬ 
tions  are  evidenced  In^  the  fact  that  he  is 
president  of  the  compaii}'  which  con¬ 
structed  and  owns  the  largest  business 
block  in  the  city — the  Syndicate  block ; 
of  the  Masonic  Temple;  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Club;  of  the  Vermont  association; 
of  the  Terminal  Elevator  Company,  and 
of  the  Belt  railway",  connecting  the  stock 
yards  at  New  Brighton  with  the  inter- 
urban  s\'stems  of  railroad. 

Mr.  Langdon  was  born  in  New 
Haven,  Vermont,  in  1826,  where  he  grew 
to  manhood,  I'eceiving  an  academic  edu¬ 
cation.  His  father,  Seth  Langdon,  was 
a  farmer,  who  was  born  in  the  same 
town.  His  grandfather  was  captain  of  a 
Massachusetts  company  in  the  Conti¬ 
nental  army,  and  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Saratoga.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  he  settled  in  Connecticut,  but  soon 
went  to  Vermont,  where  he  was  n  pio¬ 
neer.  The  mother  of  Mr.  R.  B.  Langdon 
was  of  an  English  family,  bearing  the 
name  of  Squires.  He  came  to  Minne¬ 
sota  in  1858  and  the  following  year  was 
married  to  Miss  Sarah  Smith.  Mrs.  Lang¬ 
don  was  a  daughter  of  Horatio  A. 
Smith,  a  physician  of  New  Haven.  Mr. 
Langdon  removed  to  Minneapolis  in 
1866,  where  he  built  a  fine  home  on 
Tenth  street.  His  family  consists  of  a 
son,  Cavour,  and  two  daughters,  Mrs. 
H.  C.  Truesdale  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  Brooks, 
both  married  and  living  in  the  city. 


At  the  general  election  in  1872  Mr. 
Langdon  was  elected  to  represent  the 
district  consisting  of  the  northern  part 
of  the  County  of  Hennepin,  and  a  part 
of  the  City  of  Minneapolis,  in  the  state 
senate;  his  colleagues  from  Minneapolis 
were  John  S.  Pillsbury  and  Levi  Butler. 
J.  B.  Gillfillin  and  C.  A.  Pillsbury.  So 
satisfactory  were  his  services  as  sena¬ 
tor  that  he  was  successively  re-elected, 
serving  without  interruption  until  1878. 
He  was  again  elected  to  the  senate  from 
the  same  district  in  1880  and  served  at 
the  bi-ennial  sessions  of  1881-3,  and 
1885,  making  nine  years  of  senatorial 
service.  He  was  again  the  choice  of  the 
Republican  party  for  the  same  office  in 
1888  but  was  beaten  at  the  election  by 
John  C.  Oswald,  his  Democratic  oppon¬ 
ent,  by  a  few  votes.  As  a  legislator  Mr. 
Langdon  was  distinguished  by  close  at¬ 
tention  to  his  duties,  by  faithfvd  at¬ 
tention  to  the  interests  of  his  district, 
and  Iw  sound  and  practical  ideas.  He 
served  upon  the  most  important  stand¬ 
ing  committees,  such  as  elections,  rail¬ 
roads,  state  prison,  retrenchment  and 
refoi'in.  He  was  pre-eminently  a  busi¬ 
ness  member,  insisting  upon  economy  in 
the  ])ublic  service,  and  strict  accounta¬ 
bility  in  the  ]niblic  officers.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  State  Senate  at  the  Extra 
session  called  by  Gov.  Pillsbury  to  act 
upon  the  adjustant  of  the  state  railroad 
bonds,  and  gave  to  the  final  settlement 
of  that  long  vexed  question  his  supjiort, 
although  he  had  long  advocated  a  full 
payment  of  the  obligation.  In  all  the 
conventions  at  which  he  received  a  nomi¬ 
nation  for  senator  he  never  had  a  eom- 
])etitor,  receiving  all  his  nominations  b}’ 
acclamation.  Alwa3's  a  stalwart Rc])id)- 
lican,  he  has  often  I'eprescnted  his  jmrtv 
in  state  conventions.  He  has  been  a 
delegate  from  Minnesota  in  three 
national  republican  conventions:  I'irst, 
in  1876,  at  Cineinnatti,  at  which  Presi- 
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dent  Hayes  received  his  nomination  ;  in 
1884,  at  Chicago,  when  James  G.  Blaine 
was  made  the  republican  candidate,  and 
again  in  1888,  when  President  Harrison 
was  nominated. 

He  is  at  the  present  time  actively  en¬ 
gaged  in  ^^reparations  for  the  holding  of 
the  republican  national  convention  in 
Minneapolis,  being  chairman  of  two  im¬ 
portant  committees,  and  a  member  of 
the  general  prudential  committee. 

Mr.  Langdon  is  a  vestryman  in  the 
St.  Mark’s  Episcopal  Clmrcli,  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Minneapolis  Club. 

Alonzo  Herbert  Linton.  Mr.  Lin¬ 
ton  is  a  native  of  Johnstown,  Cambria 
County,  Penn.,  where  he  was  born  No- 
vendier  4th,  1836.  On  the  first  of  Sep¬ 
tember  1881,  his  parents  celebrated  their 
golden  wedding,  on  which  occasion  was 
published  an  interesting  narrative  of 
their  history,  from  which  we  condense  a 
short  sketch  of  the  ancestry  of  Mr.  A. 
H.  Linton. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century 
there  lived  in  Count_v  Derry,  in  thenorth  of 
Ii'eland,  a  Scotch-Irish farmernamed  Will¬ 
iam  Linton.  The  name  is  common  in 
Scotland,  where,  as  well  as  in  England 
and  in  this  country,  it  is  coupled  with 
distinction  in  art,  in  military  service, 
and  in  other  fields  of  usefulness.  The 
famiU^  is  undoubtedh^  of  Anglo-Saxon 
origin.  A  son  John,  was  well  educated  at 
Magilligan  College  in  his  native  cotmtry. 
While  still  pursuing  his  studies hebecame 
involved  in  the  iDolitical  troubles  that 
ctdminated  in  the  rebellion  of  1798,  and 
was  forced  to  fly  to  America. 

He  eventually  settled  in  Cambria 
County,  Penn.,  where  he  held  various 
offices  of  honor  and  usefulness.  His  son, 
John  Linton,  the  father  of  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  was  a  merchant  and  also 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron 
in  Cambria  County.  He  held  various 


military  commissions,  was  an  active  poli¬ 
tician  of  the  whig  part3^,  and  represented 
his  county  repeatedly  in  the  legislature. 
During  the  rebellion,  he  was  superinten¬ 
dent  of  militarv^  roads  in  the  south,  and 
held  the  rank  and  commission  of  major. 
He  maiT'ied  Adelaide  Lacock,  who  was 
a  daughter  of  Gen.  Abner  Lacock,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Virginia,  who  settled  in  Beaver 
County  at  ari  early  day.  He  represented 
his  district  in  congress,  from  1811  to 
1813,  and  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  in 
the  United  States  Senate  from  1813  to 
1819,  and  held  man;;’  other  positions  of 
honor  in  the  public  service. 

Alonzo  H.  Linton  was  the  third  of 
eight  children.  His  boyhood  was  passed 
in  his  native  town.  The  famil}^  removed 
to  Rochester,  Beaver  Counts’,  Penn., 
when  he  was  fifteen  years  old  His  school 
advantages  were  confined  to  his  earh' 
r^ears,  and  to  the  common  school,  except 
a  term  at  an  academ\"  near  Harrisburg, 
while  his  father  was  attendingthe  session 
of  the  legislatui'e.  It  is  a  common  exper¬ 
ience  in  the  life  of  successful  men,  that 
education  is  derived  from  an  active  life, 
and  contact  with  practical  business. 
The  schools  add  a  grace  of  accomplish¬ 
ment, but  they  cannot  supply’  the  elements 
of  character  and  capacity  which  win  in 
the  battle  of  life.  The  Linton  family  was 
related  to  a  prominent  railroad  contrac¬ 
tor  of  Cleveland,  Mr.  Joseph  Chamber- 
lain,  with  whom  and  his  brother  Selah 
Chambei'lain,  of  Cleveland,  the  young 
man  engaged  when  no  more  thanfifteeen 
years  of  age  and  continued  in  various  ca¬ 
pacities  learning  the  entire  details  of  a 
business  which  he  has  pursued  for  more 
than  twent\’  years  in  Minnesota,  with 
consummate  ability,  and  rare  success. 
His  first  employment  was  as  clerk  in  the 
supph’  store,  but  soon  afterwards  was 
placed  in  charge  of  a  gang  of  men  en- 
aged  in  grading  a  section  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  railroad  in  the  Allegheny 
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mountains.  He  was  sticcessively  ein- 
])loYed  in  a  collector’s  office  on  the  Erie 
canal  and  as  ticket  seller  at  a  station  on 
the  P.,  F.  W.  &  C.  R.  R.,  and  then  for  a 
\ear  on  ajobof  widening  the  Harrisburg 
and  Reading  canal  of  which  Mr.  Joseph 
Chamberlain  was  contractor. 

About  1854  he  accompanied  Mr.  Selah 
Chamberlain  to  Wisconsin,  and  was  en¬ 
gaged  under  him  in  the  constiniction  of 
the  La  Crosse  railroad,  where  he  was 
clerk  in  the  office,  and  ])a\miastcr  on  the 
work. 

When  the  Minnesota  S3^stem  of  rail¬ 
roads  was  undertaken.  Air.  S.  Chamber- 
lain  took  extensive  contracts  on  the  St. 
Paid  &  Pacific  and  the  Minnesota  Val¬ 
iev  Division  of  the  Southern  Minnesota, 
and  Air.  Linton  came  with  him  in  1857 
to  undertake  the  work.  He  performed 
clerical  work  in  the  office,  and  was  i)a\'- 
master.  The  next  year  he  was  sent  to 
Chatfield,  Fillmore  Count\%  Alinn.,  to 
dispose  of  a  stock  of  goods.  To  utilize 
the  state  railroad  bonds  which  were  re¬ 
ceived  in  pavment  for  grading  on  the 
railroads,  Air.  Chamberlain  became  in¬ 
terested  in  a  numlier  of  banks  of  circu¬ 
lation.  Of  these  Air.  Linton  was  an  officer 
and  the  principal  manager.  Returning 
to  Alilwaukee  he  was  again  empUwed  in 
the  office  of  the  Alilwaidvce  &  La  Crosse 
railroad  companj^  until  1860,  when  he 
went  to  Cidia  to  take  charge  of  a  con¬ 
tract  on  the  Ferro  Carril  del  Oaste,aline 
of  railroad  running  from  Havana  to 
Pina  Del  Rio.  He  was  able  to  over¬ 
come  the  difficulties  interposed  b_v  cli¬ 
mate,  language  and  customs  so  difter- 
ent  from  those  prevailing  in  thiscountiw, 
but  when  the  civil  war  broke  out  the  en¬ 
terprise  had  to  be  abandoned.  Returning 
he  S])ent  a  \"ear  with  his  friends  in  Penn- 
s\'lvania.  During  this  time  he  joined  the 
militia  of  the  state,  and  madeaeam])aign 
in  the  South,  being  near  though  not  act¬ 
ually  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Antietam. 


He  was  afterwards  engaged  for  a  short 
time  in  Nash’s  bank  in  Alilwaukee. 
The  Alinncsota  Central  railwav'  had 
passed  into  the  control  of  capitalists, 
chieflv  owning  the  Alilwaukee  &  La 
Crosse  rail  road,  among  whom  Selah 
Chamberlain  was  prominent.  When 
work  was  commenced  under  the  new 
management  in  1863  Mr.  Linton  was 
sent  to  take  charge  of  the  Minneapolis 
office,  which  was  headciuarters  of  the 
road,  and  there  he  directed  the  local  finan¬ 
cial  management.  Before  that,  however, 
he  began  contracting  on  his  own  account, 
b\'  taking  the  section  of  the  Aliiinesota 
Central  road  from  Owatonna  to  Austin. 
In  1870  Air.  Linton  formed  a  partner¬ 
ship  in  the  ixiilroad  contracting  business 
with  R.  B.  Langdon,  which  has  contin¬ 
ued  to  the  present  time.  Their  first  un¬ 
dertaking  was  in  building  the  river  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Alilwaukee  &  St.  Paid  rail¬ 
road  from  St.  Paul  to  La  Crosse.  Dur¬ 
ing  these  \'ears  the  firm  has  built  ])or- 
tions  of  the  Alilwaukee  &  St.  Paul, 
Hastings  &  Dakota,  Chicago  &  North¬ 
western,  Northern  Pacific,  Omaha,  Soo 
Rv.,  AIinnea])olis  &  Pacific,  Alanitoba 
and  Canadian  Pacific  railroads.  Of 
the  last  the\'  built  700  miles  west  of 
Winnipeg.  They  executed  contracts  in 
each  of  the  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illi¬ 
nois,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Alinnesota  and 
Dakota,  besides  the  work  in  the  Domin¬ 
ion  of  Canada.  No  less  than  5,000  miles 
of  railroad  have  been  built  bj'  this  firm 
in  the  Northwest  during  twenti'  I'ears, 
and  the\'  are  now  engaged  in  railroad 
work.  Think  of  the  countless  details 
involved  in  such  a  work  !  of  the  immense 
responsibilitv  of  carrying  it  on !  The 
division  of  the  firm’s  labor  often  placed 
Air.  Langdon  on  the  work  and  Air. 
Linton  in  the  office,  though  he  was  bv  no 
means  uidamiliar  with  directing  and 
overseeing  the  work  in  detail.  He  has 
done  his  share  of  knocking  about  the 
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country  and  partaking  the  fare  of  the 
camp  and  caboose.  The  work  aceom- 
pished  without  a  single  failure  or  mis¬ 
carriage,  attests  better  than  any  ver¬ 
bal  enumeration  the  eapacit}'  of  the 
mind  and  the  energy  of  the  hand,  which 
has  organized  and  directed  it  all. 

Mr.  Linton  was  married  in  1866  to 
Miss  Gertrude  Darragh  of  BeaverCount}', 
Penn.,  who  is  a  lineal  descendent  of  an 
historie  family — being  the  great  great 
granddaughter  of  John  Hart,  of  New 
Jersey,  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution  and 
vsigner  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence.  They  have  four  daughters,  one 
ehild  having  died  in  infaney.  The  family 
has  had  a  pleasant  home  on  Sixth  street 
south  until  the  past  year,  when  business 
demanded  the  site  for  its  busy  purpose.  A 
beautiful  home  has  been  built  on  Pai'k 
avenue,  in  the  colonial  sHde,  with 
tall  columns  spanning  the  entire  height 
of  the  house — a  unique  and  very  pleasing 
feature.  Mr.  Linton  attributes  to  his 
wife  whatever  may  be  attraetive  in  its 
plan.  The  labors  of  these  years  have 


not  been  so  constant  or  engrossing  as  to 
jDrevent  Mr.  Linton  from  visiting  all 
points  of  his  native  country,  with  excur¬ 
sions  to  Cuba  and  Mexico.  Neither  have 
they  hindered  him  from  engaging  in  such 
social  duties  as  fall  to  the  lot  of  the 
good  citizen.  For  nearly  fifteen  years  he 
has  been  a  diligent  vestryman  of  St. 
Mark’s  Episeopal  Church.  He  is  vice- 
president  of  the  old  and  staunch  Cit\^ 
bank,  and  a  director  in  the  City,  Union, 
National  and  German  Ameriean  banks, 
besides  being  a  trusted  member  of  other 
financial  institutions. 

Men  rre  by  nature  cast  in  different 
mordds.  They  are  furnished  with  endow¬ 
ments  of  infinite  variety  and  diversit3\ 
Combined  they  constitute  that  complex 
unit\%  humanit}".  Here  is  a  man  with¬ 
out  scholastic  graces,  yet  with  a  compre¬ 
hensive  ability,  who  seldom  appears  be¬ 
fore  the  public,  is  unknown  on  change  or 
upon  the  platform ;  3'et  whose  sound 
judgment  plans  gigantic  enterprises,  and 
whose  indomitable  energy  earries  them 
into  successful  execution. 
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JIV  KUFrSJ.  Il.lLDWlX,  .i.M. 


The  settlements  of  St.  Anthon_v  and 
Minneapolis,  upon  opposite  sides  of  the 
Mississippi  river,  felt  at  an  eaidy  period 
the  necessit^^  of  convenient  communica¬ 
tion.  They  commenced  and  grew  to 
considerable  towns,  separate  municipal¬ 
ities,  and  were  onl\^  drawn  together  when 
the  facilities  for  crossing  the  river,  which 
separated  them,  had  become  frequent 
and  accessible.  Indeed  the  condition  on 
which  the  former  surrendered  her  city 
government  and  consented  to  be  merged 
in  the  cit}'  of  Minneapolis,  was  the  im¬ 
mediate  erection  of  two  free  bridges,  one 
above,  and  the  other  below  the  Suspen¬ 
sion  bridge. 

In  territorial  days,  the  only  place 
where  the  river  could  l)e  crossed  was  the 
rock  ledge,  above  the  E'alls  of  St.  An¬ 
thony.  In  low  water  teams  could  ford 
the  river  at  this  point  with  no  great 
difficult}’.  Foot  passengers  were  crossed 
in  a  canoe,  landing  opposite  Boom  island, 
and  operated  by  an  old  Dakotah  squaw. 
As  travel  increased  Franklin  Steele,  who 
resided  at  Fort  Snclling,  and  a  consider¬ 
able  part  of  his  possessions  were  at  St. 
Anthony,  established  a  ro])e  ferry  at  the 
point  where  the  Suspension  bridge  was 
afterwards  located.  The  immediate  oc¬ 


casion  was  the  blocking  up  of  the  road 
which  led  across  the  ford  by  the  new 
dam  on  the  east  side,  which  was  com¬ 
menced  in  1847  and  completed  two  years 
later.  The  ferry  was  o})erated  by  Capt. 
John  Tapper,  whose  free  and  humorous 
conversation  and  love  of  practical  jokes 
impressed  all  who  had  occasion  to  be 
put  across  the  river. 

No  enterprise  of  the  early  settlers  of 
St.  Anthony  is  more  characteristic  of  the 
push  and  energy  of  their  characters,  than 
the  undertaking  of  first  bridging  the 
Missisvsippi  river.  It  first  took  shape 
in  obtaining  a  charter  from  the  territor¬ 
ial  legislature,  which  was  granted  on  the 
21st  of  February,  1852.  The  incorpor¬ 
ators  were  Franklin  Steele,  Henry  H. 
Sibley,  Henry  M.  Rice,  Calvin  A.  Tuttle, 
Isaac  Atwater,  John  H.  Stevens,  John 
George  Lennon,  John  Rollins,  A.  E. 
Ames  and  I).  E.  Moidton,  all  of  Minne¬ 
sota;  and  Robert  Smith,  of  Alton;  and 
Buel  G.  Wheeler,  of  Rockford,  Ill.  No 
steps  were  taken  to  build  the  bridge  un¬ 
til  the  spring  of  1854.  Aleanwhile  the 
necessity  of  some  better  communication 
was  becoming  more  i)ressing.  Settlers 
were  selecting  claims  on  the  west  side  of 
the  river,  and  were  scouring  the  country 
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l)eyond  for  eligible  farms  and  town  sites. 
On  the  5th  of  May  Thomas  M.  Griffith, 
who  had  been  emplor^ed  as  engineer,  ar¬ 
rived  at  St.  Anthony  and  assumed  the 
work  of  eonstruetion.  A  large  force  of 
men  were  put  at  work,  the  anchorages 
were  prepared  and  bolted  to  the  solid 
rock  ledge,  and  the  cables  were  spun  and 
sti'etched  across  the  chasm.  These  were 
four  in  number,  each  composed  of  500 
strands  of  No.  10  charcoal  iron  wire. 
This  span  was  620  feet,  and  the  vertical 
deflection  of  the  cables  47  feet.  On  the 
5th  of  December  the  last  floor  beam  was 
laid  in  its  place,  and  the  engineer  invited 
the  gentlemen  of  the  press  at  the  Falls 
with  their  ladies  to  cross.  A  temporary 
flooring  of  planks  was  laid,  and  the  lit¬ 
tle  party  gaily  crossed  the  great  river  on 
the  first  bridge  that  ever  spanned  its 
waters,  amid  the  plaudits  of  amidtitude. 

The  completion'  of  the  Suspension 
bridge  for  travel  was  observed  by  a 
grand  celebration  of  citizens  at  the  St. 
Charles  Hotel  in  St.  Anthony,  on  the 
23rd  of  January.  Nearly  all  the  citizens 
on  both  sides  of  the  river  participated 
in  the  event.  While  the  bridge  was  not 
entirely  finished,  yet  it  was  thrown  open 
to  the  traveling  public.  The  toll  house 
was  completed,  and  the  directors  selected 
Capt.  John  Tapper  to  occupy  it  and  I'e- 
eeive  toll.  Twenty -five  cents  for  a  team 
and  five  cents  for  a  foot  passenger  were 
the  rates.  The  order  of  exercises  at  the 
celebration  was  as  follows:  First,  citi¬ 
zens  and  the  mechanics  of  the  work 
with  invited  guests  convened  at  the  St. 
Charles  Hotel  at  1  o’clock,  when  a  pro¬ 
cession  of  over  a  mile  in  length  was 
formed,  and  moved  from  the  hotel,  headed 
by  a  band  of  music,  all  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Murphy,  marshal  of  the 
day,  and  Z.  E.  B.  Nash,  assistant,  and 
Captain  John  Martin,  standard  bearer; 
and  passed  down  Main  street  and  crossed 
over  to  Nicollet  Island,  where  a  canon 


was  stationed  to  boom  forth  the  peculiar 
joy  of  the  occasion.  From  the  island  the 
procession  passed  over  the  bridge  into 
Alinneapolis,  passed  down  Washington 
avenue,  up  second  street  to  the  bridge, 
re -crossed,  passed  down  Main  street,  St. 
Anthonv,  and  up  Second  street  to  the 
St.  Charles,  where  six  long  tables  were 
spread  with  dinner  for  the  company. 
The  officers  of  the  day  were  Win.  J.  Par¬ 
sons,  pi'esident;  [ohn  G.  Lennon,  John 
H.  Stevens,  R.  P.  Russel  and  J.  B.  Gilbert, 
vice-presidents.  After  dinner  toasts  were 
drank,  and  responses  madeb\"  L.  AI.  Olds, 
Capt.  J.  H.  Simpson,  of  the  corps  of  U. 
S.  topographical  engineers;  T.  M.  Griffith, 
engineer  of  the  bridge ;  J.  H.  Trader,  Wm. 
P.  Alurray,  Oscar  F.  Perkins,  H.  H.  Sib- 
le\y  Geo.  D.  Bowman,  proprietor  of  the 
St.  Antliou}^  Express;  Geo.  F.  Brott, 
John  AIcM.  Holland  and  Capt.  John 
Tapper.  Probably,  says  Col.  Stevens, 
from  whom  this  account  of  the  celebra¬ 
tion  is  taken,  this  was  one  of  the  most 
interesting  meetings  that  had  been  held 
in  the  village.  On  the  21st  of  March  fol¬ 
lowing,  a  terrific  wind  storm  swept  over 
Alinneapolis.  The  roadway  of  the 
bridge  was  forced  from  the  cables,  the 
eastings  to  which  the  suspension  wires 
were  fastened  giving  away  midwaj^ 
between  the  banks.  The  damages  were 
soon  repaired,  and  before  summer  the 
bridge  had  become  a  well  patronized 
convenience.  It  continued  the  property 
of  the  corpoi'ation,  yielding  good  divi¬ 
dends  to  the  stockholders  for  about  fif¬ 
teen  years,  when  Hennepin  county  pur¬ 
chased  the  property,  and  soon  after 
made  the  bridge  free.  In  1875  the  origi¬ 
nal  bridge  was  taken  down  and  re-built, 
but  with  heavier  material,  wider  road¬ 
way  and  higher  towers.  Sidewalks  were 
added.  The  same  engineer  who  had 
planned  and  built  the  oidginal  bridge 
was  sent  for  and  had  charge  of  the  re¬ 
building.  Its  cost  was  $223,000. 
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When  street  railroads  wereintrodueed 
the  traeks  were  laid  over  the  bridge. 
The  inereasing  traffie,  which  often 
crowded  the  bridge  with  vehicles,  ob¬ 
structed  as  it  was  b\'  the  tracks,  made  it 
evident  that  the  capacity  of  the  bridge 
was  not  adequate  to  the  demand  upon 
it,  and  the  council  of  the  now  consoli¬ 
dated  city  in  188B  decided  to  remove  it 
and  build  a  steel  arched  bridge  in  its 
place.  This  was  done  under  the  plans 
and  supervision  of  Andrew  Rinker,  city 
engineer.  Abutments  and  a  central  pier 
for  the  new  bridge  were  built,  and  the 
northerly  half  of  the  road  bed  was  first 
constructed,  leaving  the  suspension 
bridge  for  use  while  the  work  was  going 
on.  When  this  had  been  completed  the 
sus]3ension  bridge  was  removed  and  the 
other  half  was  added.  The  bridge  as 
completed  is  a  vert'  substantial  struc¬ 
ture  It  is  entirely  of  steel,  with  two 
spans  of  280  feet.  The  roadway  is  5G 
feet  in  width,  with  sidwalks  on  each  side 
12  feet  wide.  Two  tracks  for  street  cars 
occupy  the  outside  space,  leaving  plenty 
of  room  for  passing  vehicles.  The  struc¬ 
ture  is  so  solid  that  teams  are  allowed 
to  cross  without  checking  sjDeed,  and 
under  the  immense  traffic  scarcely  a 
tremor  is  perceptible. 

The  opening  of  the  suspension  l)riclge 
had  the  natural  effect  of  stimrdating  the 
building  up  the  streets  leading  to  it  on 
the  west  side  of  the  river.  From  its 
westei'n  terminus  the  territorial  road, 
now  Hennepin  avenue,  led  to  the  lakes, 
and  thence  to  the  fine  farming  country 
beyond  them.  Stores  and  shops  rapidly 
concentrated  about  this  central  part  of 
town.  Land  owners  at  the  upper  and 
lower  parts  of  the  town  realized  that 
other  avenues  must  be  opened  across  the 
river  to  maintain  the  i)restige  of  those 
sections.  Accordingly  charters  were  pro¬ 
cured  for  two  bridges,  which  were  built 
in  1857,  one  located  at  Christmas  ave¬ 


nue,  in  North  Alinneapolis,  and  the  other 
at  the  foot  of  theFniversity  hill,in  lower 
town.  The  upper  bridge  was  a  veiw  long 
structure  of  wood  resting  on  log  piers, 
placed  upon  a  sandy  bottom.  The  lower 
one  rested  upon  jjiers  of  masonry,  with 
frame  work  above  high  water  mark. 
The  banks  were  high,  and  the  bridge — a 
truss  one — spanned  the  deep  chasm  like 
an  airy  web.  It  was  a  really  fine  bridge. 
Roth  were  toll  bridges,  with  the  same 
scale  of  rates  £is  the  older  bridges.  The}^ 
were  local  conveniences,  and  some  im¬ 
provements  were  attracted  to  their 
vicinity,  but  they  failed  to  divert  the 
great  tide  of  travel  from  Central  avenue 
and  Bridge  street.  After  less  than  two 
years  service,  both  bridges  were  carried 
awa}'  b^'  the  effects  of  an  unusually  high 
flood  of  water  in  the  river  on  the  3d  day 
of  June,  1859.  Logs  escaping  from  the 
booms  and  carried  over  the  falls  knocked 
ovit  some  of  the  central  piers  of  the  lower 
bridge,  and  the  whole  structure  fell  into 
the  river,  and  floated  oft'  with  the  raging 
current.  The  sandy  foundation  of  the 
piers  of  the  upper  bridge  was  iindcr- 
mined  by  the  furious  flood,  and  it  too  fell 
into  the  river.  It  was  greatly  feared 
that  the  wreck  would  carry  away  the 
suspension  bridge,  but  before  reaching 
the  place  it  parted  into  fragments  and 
])assed  harmlessly  under  the  structure. 
The  stockholders  of  the  two  bridges 
were  serious  losers,  and  the  public  wjis 
inconvenienced,  but  as  neither  had  earned 
dividends  the  loss  was  not  so  deeph'  felt 
by  the  stockholders. 

For  the  next  thirteen  years,  the  sus¬ 
pension  bridge  was  the  only  avenue  con¬ 
necting  the  two  cities  facing  each  other 
across  the  river.  It  was  over  crowded 
and  serious  inconvenience  was  felt,  espec¬ 
ially  by  the  heavy  lumber  teams,  which 
sometimes  formed  an  almost  solid  pro¬ 
cession  across  it.  When  the  proposition 
was  made  in  1872toeonsolidatethetwo 
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cities  in  one  municipal  gOA^ernment,  and 
much  opposition  was  aroused,  especially 
on  the  east  side,  it  was  by  the  offer  to 
enlarge  the  suspension  bridge  and  build 
two  new  ones,  at  the  expense  of  the 
consolidated  city,  that  the  opposition 
was  overcome,  and  the  union  was  ob¬ 
tained  on  the  condition  of  the  new 
bridge  facilities.  The  condition  was  ful¬ 
filled  in  good  faith,  and  as  rapidly  as 
arrangements  eould  be  made.  The  upper 
bridge  was  loeated  at  Plymouth  avenue. 
It  was  a  long,  low,  wooden  strueture, 
but  serviceable  and  eonvenient.  It  soon 
beeame  the  nucleus  for  new  manufaetur- 
ing  concerns,  espeeially  of  saw  mills  and 
lumber  yards.  The  other  bridge  was 
located  at  Tenth  avenue  south  (Sixth  on 
the  east  side).  It  was  a  much  finer 
structure — an  iron  truss — on  high  ma¬ 
sonry  piers  resting  upon  the  bed  rock  of 
the  river  bottom.  It  was  built  by  the 
King  Bridge  Company,  of  Topeka,  Kan¬ 
sas. 

To  defray  the  eost  of  both  eity  bonds 
were  issued  and  sold  to  the  amount  of 
$230,000.  The  next  bridge  undertaken 
was  in  1884  at  the  lower  end  of  Wash¬ 
ington  avenue  and  reaching  the  eastern 
bank  just  below  the  grounds  of  the 
State  UniversitJ^  It  was  an  iron  truss, 
and  was  a  very  substantial  and  useful 
bridge.  When  the  interui'ban  electrie 
line  was  built  in  1890  it  was  allowed  to 
cross  this  bridge,  which  was  strength¬ 
ened  to  bear  the  additional  burden,  but 
the  new  use  seriously  impaii'ed  its  agree¬ 
ableness,  if  not  its  coiiA'-enienee  as  a  road 
bridge.  Two  additional  bridges  were 
demanded  for  the  public  convenience,  and 
were  authorized  and  built  iu  1888-89. 
One  was  at  Twentieth  avenue  north,  and 
the  other  at  Franklin  avenue,  extreme 
upper  and  lower  points  of  the  eity.  Both 
were  iron  truss  bridges  and  were  most 
substantial  sti'uetures. 

The  Lake  street  bridge,  built  in  1888, 


by  the  joint  contribution  of  Ramsey  and 
Hennepin  counties,  may  be  properly 
reckoned  amongthe  Minneapolis  bridges, 
for  its  western  end  is  within  the  city 
limits,  and  it  is  at  the  terminus  of  one  of 
the  prineipal  streets.  It  connects  Lake 
street,  Minneapolis,  with  Marshall  ave¬ 
nue,  in  St.  Paul.  It  is  a  fine  iron  arch 
bridge,  and  a  great  convenienee  for 
pleasure  driving  between  the  two  eities. 
It  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  idver, 
both  above  and  below.  The  deep  current 
floating  swiftly  underneath,  the  high 
banks  covered  with  dark  green  foliage, 
the  islands  anchoied  in  the  rushing 
stream,  like  floating  gardens,  and  Fort 
Snelling  in  the  distance  with  its  castel¬ 
lated  walls  and  frowning  turrets,  and 
over  all  a  sky  of  deepest  blue,  give  a 
variety  of  landscape  rarely  found  in 
combination. 

Save  the  necessity  of  bridging  the 
Mississippi  river,  Minneapolis  has  not 
been  burdened  in  eompleting  the  conti¬ 
nuity  of  her  thoroughfares.  Bassett’s 
ereek  is  the  only  Avater  course  aaFIcIi 
passes  through  it.  This  Avas  bridged  in 
early  years  by  a  long  Avooden  bridge, 
resting  on  frame  piling,  on  the  line  of 
first  street.  The  ereek  has  noAv  nearly 
disappeared  from  sight.  Stone  bridges 
carry  nearly  every  street  across  it,  and 
tlie  stream  has  partly  been  diverted  into 
sewers  and  otherAAUse  arched  andcoA^ered 
from  sight.  Where  its  marshy  banks 
once  arrested  improvements,  noAv  rise 
stately  elevators  and  mammoth  ware¬ 
houses;  Avhile  multitudious  rails  earry 
the  traffic  of  several  systems  of  steam 
roads. 

A  wide  gorge  in  the  line  of  Universitx' 
avenue,  on  the  east  side,  AAms  bridged  by 
a  shaky  Avoodeil  bridge,  Avhich  has  now 
been  replaeed  by  one  of  solid  masonry, 
over  Avhich  is  carried  the  paved  street, 
betraying  scarcely  a  sign  of  its  pristine 
ugliness. 
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Besides  tlie  seven  traffic'  bridges  there 
are  six  fine  railroad  bridges  spanningthe 
Mississippi  river  within  the  eorporate 
limits  of  Minneapolis.  These  were  built 
by  the  railroad  eonipanies  to  eonneet 
iheir  lines  on  opposite  sides  of  the  river, 
or  to  reaeh  the  vast  shipments  of  the 
mills  and  manufaeturies  loeated  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river.  The  earliest  to  be 
eonstrueted  was  b\'  the  St.  Paul  and 
Paeifie  Railroad  Company,  at  the  time 
the  braneh  line  erossed  the  river  on  its 
way  to  the  western  part  of  the  state  in 
1867.  It  is  a  wooden  truss  bridge,  sup¬ 
ported  by  piers  of  masoniw,  and  is 
loeated  at  Third  avenue  north,  erossing 
Nieollet  island  mid-way,  with  another 
bridge  aeross  the  east  ehannel  of  the 
river.  This  bridge  is  also  used  by  the 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Louis  Railroad 
Company  for  its  Duluth  braneh.  The 
The  Manitoba  Railroad  Company  when 
it  eonstrueted  a  short  line  from  Minne¬ 
apolis  to  St.  Paul  in  1888  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  bridge  the  river  at  and  below  the 
falls.  This  stupendous  undertaking  was 
earned  out  in  the  most  substantial  man¬ 
ner.  The  strueture  is  known  as  the 
Manitoba  viaduet.  It  is  a  stone  bridge 
having  twenty-three  symmetideal  arehes, 
springing  from  the  river  bed,  starting 
from  the  western  bank  a  short  distance 
above  the  dam  of  the  mill  eompan3'  and 
swinging  in  a  broad  eurve  below  the 
Ccitaraet  to  the  east  bank  at  Sixth  ave¬ 
nue.  The  foundations  ai'e  Sauk  Rapids 
granite,  and  the  superstructure  sand  and 
limestone.  The  bridge  was  two  \-ears 
in  building,  and  eost  six  hundred  and 
fiftv  thousand  dollars.  It  is  the  main 
line  of  the  present  Great  Northern  s\’s- 
tem  and  is  also  used  by  the  Wisconsin 
Central,  Kansas  Cit\'  and  Omaha  rail¬ 
roads. 

Another  fine  bridge  belongs  to  the 
Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  S3'stem,  and  ac¬ 
commodates  its  short  line  to  St.  Paul.  It 
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is  loeated  at  Aleeker’s  Island,  crossing 
the  deep  chasm  on  two  piers  at  a  height 
of  140  feet  abov'e  the  water.  It  is  an 
iron  truss,  with  abutments  of  masoniw, 
and  piers  of  the  same  material  to  high 
water  level,  on  which  stand  iron  braced 
columns.  The  central  span  is  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  twent3'-four  feet  wide,  and  two 
others  two  hundred  seventy  feet  each. 

The  last  3  ear  a  local  compain'  has 
erected  a  substantial  iron  bridge  to  serve 
the  milling  district.  It  starts  from  the 
west  bank  of  the  river  just  below  the 
Tenth  avenue  bridge,  erossing  in  a  line 
diagonal  to  the  channel,  and  curving  to 
the  east  bank.  This  is  a  very  fine  and  ex¬ 
pensive  bridge.  The  Northern  Pacific 
enters  the  west  division  of  Alinneapolis 
over  an  iron  bridge  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  cit3'.  This  is  also  used  b3"  the 
“Soo”  line.  It  recrosses  the  river  on  an 
iron  truss  biddge,  starting  from  Twenti¬ 
eth  avenue  south  and  reaching  the  east 
side  just  below  the  Universit3"  grounds. 
The  project  of  bridging  the  river  at  this 
point  was  serioush'  objected  to  Iw'  the 
regents  of  the  Universit3',  who  obtained 
a  temporar3"  injunction.  The  District 
Court  dissolved  the  injunetion  after  a 
full  investigation,  holding  that  so  ini- 
jDortant  a  public  convenience  could  not 
be  arrested,  even  if  it  should  disturb  in  a 
slight  degree,  the  quiet  of  the  scholastic 
retreat.  This  bridge  is  also  used  1)3'  the 
Northwestern  and  Minneapolis  and  St. 
Louis  roads. 

The  bridging  of  the  railroad  tracks 
crossing  the  streets  of  the  eity  has  been 
the  subjeet  of  much  solicitude  with  the 
cit3'  government,  and  a  problem  of  vast 
expense  which  the  railroad  com]3anies 
were  not  willing  to  assume.  At  the  time 
the  lines  were  located,  the  original  town 
plat  and  some  of  the  additions  had  been 
laid  out.  Since  that  time  man3' additions 
have  been  platted,  with  the  street  lines 
crossing  the  tracks.  The  legal  questions 
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involved  were  settled  after  a  protraeted 
litigation  by  the  Supreme  Court,  wliieli 
held  that  the  eompanies  were  obliged  to 
bridge  the  traeks  which  crossed  streets 
which  were  laid  oiit  when  the  railroad 
lines  were  located,  whenever  the  safety 
or  convenience  of  the  public  should  re- 
cpiire  it  to  be  done,  but  that  in  the  case 
of  streets  laid  out  subsequently  to  the 
location  of  the  lines  the  city  should  as¬ 
sume  the  expense  of  bridging  the  tracks. 
With  this  decision  as  a  guide  and  an  ac¬ 
commodating  spirit  on  both  sides,  most 
of  the  difficulties  have  been  arranged  and 
the  most  dangerous  crossings  have  al¬ 
ready  been  bridged.  The  first  import¬ 
ant  work  of  this  kind  was  done  by  the 
Milwaukee  road  in  its  crossing  of  Wash¬ 
ington  avenue  to  reach  its  city  yard  and 
station.  The  avenue  was  lowered  and  a 
diagonal  iron  bridge  erected  over  it.  The 
Northern  Pacific  has  put  in  a  similar  via¬ 
duct  over  Plymouth  avenue  and  First 
street  ei'ossing.  The  most  serious  prob¬ 
lem  was  presented  by  the  tracks  of  the 
Great  Northern  and  Minneapolis  and  St. 
Louis  roads  along  Fourth  avenue  north. 
These  crossed  a  great  number  of  streets 
running  parallel  with  the  river,  and  were 
many  of  them  places  of  large  traffic  and 
most  dangerous  crossings.  After  much 
negotiation  a  satisfactory  basis  of  divis¬ 
ion  of  expense  between  the  railroad  com¬ 
panies  and  the  city  was  arrived  at,  and 
during  the  last  year  the  most  important 
crossings  have  been  bridged  and  others 
are  in  progress.  The  difficult"  of  the  im- 
provment  was  greatly  increased  by  the 
necessity  of  lowering  the  tracks  to  give 
a  low  grade  to  the  thoroughfares.  Al¬ 


ready  iron  viaducts  have  been  con¬ 
structed  at  the  following  crossings,  viz: 
First  and  Second  streets,  Washington 
avenue.  Fourth  and  Fifth  streets,  Holden 
street.  Western,  Laurel  and  Superior  av¬ 
enues;  while  a  crossing  at  Seventh  street 
is  under  way.  These  improvements  are 
of  vast  importance  to  the  northern  part 
of  the  city,  where  improvements  have 
been  greatly  retarded  by  the  difficult  and 
dangerous  railroad  crossings.  The  Da¬ 
kota  branch  of  the  Atilwaukee  road 
crosses  a  large  number  of  streets  in  the 
western  part  of  the  city,  none  of  which 
have  yet  been  bridged.  Negotiations  are 
in  progress  to  reach  a  basis  of  sharing 
the  expense,  and  it  is  believed  that  these 
greatly  needed  improvements  will  not  be 
much  longer  delayed. 

A  comparison  of  the  status  ofthe  City 
of  London  with  that  of  Minneapolis  in 
respect  to  bridges  illustrates  the  superior 
enterprise  of  the  people  of  the  infant  city. 
The  population  of  the  former  in  1871 
was  about  four  millions.  That  of  the 
latter  at  the  present  time  is  not  far  from 
two  hundred  thousand.  The  breadth  of 
the  Thames  as  it  intersects  the  ancient 
city  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Mississippi  at  Minneapolis,  but  thebanks 
of  the  latter  are  much  higher,  and  the 
volume  and  current  of  the  river  greater. 
At  the  date  stated  the  City  of  London 
had  twelve  traffic  bridges,  and  five  rail¬ 
way  ci'ossings.  The  City  of  Minneapolis 
has  seven  traffic  bridges  and  six  railroad 
crossings.  London  had  one  bridge  to 
each  235,294  of  the  population,  while 
Minneapolis  has  one  to  each  15,384  of 
population. 
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BY  TUB  EDITOR. 


The  first  newspaper  ever  published  in 
what  is  now  a  part  of  the  City  of  Minne¬ 
apolis,  is  within  the  recolleetion  of  many 
persons  still  living.  It  was  in  the  vil¬ 
lage  known  as  St.  Anthony  Falls  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Mississippi  river.  The 
only  resident  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river  was  Colonel  John  H.  Stevens,  then 
oceupying  a  house  near  the  present 
Union  depot.  It  was  in  the  spring  of 
1851,  and  the  circumstances  attending 
its  establishment  were  somewhat  unus¬ 
ual  and  peculiar. 

The  village  then  contained  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  some  five  or  six  hundred.  The}^ 
had  mostly  arrived  within  the  previous 
twelve  or  eighteen  months,  and  chiefly 
from  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States,  a 
majority  being  from  the  State  of  Maine. 
The_v  were  full  of  energy,  ambition  and 
enthusiasm,  with  glowing  hopes  for  the 
future  of  Minnesota.  But  they  were,  al¬ 
most  without  exception,  without  pecun¬ 
iary  means,  I'elying  upon  their  indomita¬ 
ble  wills  and  strong  arms  for  their  dail}' 
bread. 

Among  these  was  Elmer  Tyler  who 
had  opened  a  tailor  shop  on  Alain  street 
opposite  the  Falls.  He  shared  in  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  early  settlers  above 


noted,  and  in  addition  was  thought 
somewhat  eccentric.  One  day  in  April, 
1851,  he  came  to  the  office  of  the  writer 
hereof  and  stated  he  had  determined  to 
establish  a  newspaper  in  St.  Anthony; 
that  he  was  satisfied  the  place,  on  both 
sides  of  the  river,  would  some  day  be¬ 
come  a  city  of  not  less  than  10,000  peo¬ 
ple,  and  that  it  was  already  suffering  for 
want  of  an  organ  to  make  its  import¬ 
ance  known;  that  he  was  prepared,  at 
his  own  expense,  to  buy  press  and  ma¬ 
terial,  and  assume  the  expense  of  run¬ 
ning  it,  if  I  would  agree  to  edit  it. 

I  told  him  the  scheme  was  preposter¬ 
ous  ;  that  it  was  foolish  for  him  to  give 
up  his  business  as  a  tailor,  and  mine  as 
a  lawyer,  fo  enter  into  that  of  publish¬ 
ing  and  editing  a  newspaper.  But  all 
arguments  were  unavailing.  He  was 
persistent  in  his  idea,  strengthened  by 
a  public  sentiment,  that  the  village  de¬ 
manded  a  newspaper  to  make  its  im¬ 
portance  known  and  felt.  In  short,  it 
was  finally  agreed  that  if  Air.  Tjder 
would  furnish  the  press  and  material 
and  publish  the  papier,  I  would  edit  the 
same  temporarily  until  a  permanent 
editor  could  be  secured  to  take  charge  of 
the  same. 
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Air.  Tyler  then  went  to  Chieago  and 
procured  a  press  and  sufficient  material 
for  the  publication  of  a  weekly  seven 
column,  four  page  paper.  In  Alay  of  the 
same  year  the  first  number  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  name  The  St.  Anthony 
Express.  For  the  first  year  it  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  log  or  block  house  on  Main 
street,  one  of  the  first  houses  built  in  the 
place — as  a  boarding  house  for  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  erection  of  the  first  saw 
mill.  It  was  located  under  the  bluff,  a 
little  below  the  present  site  of  the  expo¬ 
sition  building.  Although  at  the  time  a 
substantial  building,  it  has  long  since 
disappeared  with  the  march  of  improve¬ 
ments. 

As  may  be  imagined  the  position  of 
editor  of  a  weekly  paper  at  that  day, 
was  no  sinecure.  There  were  no  tele¬ 
graphs — mails  for  half  the  year  only 
once  a  week,  not  frequently  more  seldom; 
no  reporters;  no  numerous  accidents; 
seldom  deaths ;  some  marriages ;  and 
some  notices  of  new  arrivals.  And  yet 
the  public  of  that  day  was  no  less  exi¬ 
gent  than  at  the  present  for  the  latest 
and  freshest  news.  Unless,  therefore,  the 
editor  could  draw  largely  on  his  imagin¬ 
ation  for  his  facts,  he  was  liable  to  be 
often  “left”  in  the  opinion  of  his  readers. 
Not  that  he  feared  competition,  for  there 
was  none.  But  unless  the  editor  could 
fill  at  least  one  whole  page  with  inter¬ 
esting  and  startling  local  items  he  was 
voted  stupid  and  a  bore,  and  the  sub¬ 
scribers  could  take  revenge  by  discon¬ 
tinuing. 

Nor  did  the  publisher  fare  better.  The 
subscribers  agreed  to  pay  two  dollars  a 
year,  and  really  intended  to  do  so.  But 
alas!  the  “human  necessity  of  daily 
bi'ead”  was  often  greater  than  the 
necessity  of  a  weekly  newspaper.  Hence 
they  were  forced  to  compromise  on  the 
amount  of  their  subscriptions  in  farm 


produce,  boots,  clothing  and  gi'occrics, 
and  not  seldom,  promises  only. 

The  publisher  soon  discovered  there 
was  no  fun  in  running  a  newspaper  on 
such  terms,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year 
threw  up  the  sponge  in  disgust.  The 
editor  having  expected  no  compensation, 
was  not  disappointed.  But  in  the  mean¬ 
time  his  connection  with  the  paper 
turned  to  be  anything  but  temporary. 
No  one  could  be  found  who  would  take 
his  place.  Besides  he  had  made  cash  ad¬ 
vances  in  running  the  paper  to  a  consid¬ 
erable  amount,  and  in  the  vain  hope  of 
retrieving  his  losses  continued,  until  at 
the  end  of  another  year  he  found  himself, 
much  against  his  will,  sole  proprietor. 
The  paper  was  continued  until  1859, 
when  it  was  discontinued,  the  editor 
deeming  himself  fortunate  in  escaping 
with  a  loss  of  only  some  $3,000. 

In  the  beginning  the  paper  was  Whig 
in  politics  and  reflected  the  conservative 
views  of  the  Silver  Grey  wing  of  the 
party  as  it  was  then  known.  As  the 
Whig  party  became  graduallj^  merged  in 
the  Free  soil  and  Republican  parties,  the 
Express  took  sides  with  the  Democratic 
party  and  was  known  as  a  Democratic 
paper  until  the  time  of  its  discontinu¬ 
ance.  During  the  later  years  of  its  life  it 
was  in  the  editorial  charge  of  George  D. 
Bowman,  of  Pennsylvania;  Charles  H. 
Slocum,  now  of  the  Glencoe  Register,  and 
later  of  D.  S.  B.  Johnson,  now  of  St.  Paul. 
J.  G.  Cressey,  formerly  health  inspector 
of  the  Eighth  ward  of  Minneapolis, 
was  one  of  its  earliest  and  most  enter¬ 
prising  “  devils,”  and  there  was  no  form 
of  mischief  carried  on  in  the  office  of 
which  he  was  not  the  reported  leader. 
Colonel  John  H.  Stevens,  now  so  well 
known  in  this  city,  was  a  frequent  tind 
valued  contributor,  especially  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  “local  items,”  which  he 
never  failed  to  make  interesting. 
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Neai'ly  a  complete  set  of  the  files  of 
this  paper  ma\'  be  found  in  the  library"  of 
the  State  Historieal  Society  at  St.  Paul, 
]n'esented  b^'  the  lion.  Alex  Ramse^',  and 
probably  the  onl_v  one  in  existence.  A 
large  amount  of  information  pertaining 
to  the  political  history  of  the  leading 
men  of  the  Territory'  of  Alinnesota  will 
be  found  in  the  columns  of  this  paper. 
Among  others  ma\'  be  named  Gov. 
Kamse\',  Senator  H.  M.  Rice,  Gov.  H. 
H.  Sible\',  Gov.  Gorman,  Gov.  Alarshall, 
Hon.  Joseph  R.  Brown,  and  man3'  others 
of  their  contemporaries. 

Some  of  the  advertisements  and  no¬ 
tices  published  in  the  first  newspaper 
printed  in  what  is  now  Minneapolis, 
seem  a  little  queer  even  to  our  present 
residents.  Thev  will  seem  even  more  so 
to  those  who  come  after  us  one  hundred 
or  even  lift}'  \'ears  henee.  We  can  give 
no  advertisements  of  slaves  sold  in  our 
markets  as  do  the  histories  of  Boston, 
Hartford  and  New  Haven  in  the  histor\' 
of  their  respective  eities,  nor  of  burning 
of  witches.  Fortunatehq  we  had  become 
a  little  too  advanced  wjien  we  settled 
here  to  engage  in  those  amusements. 
The  religion,  the  morals,  the  cultivation 
and  literature  of  those  earW  settlers 
were  much  the  same  as  those  of  forty 
\'ears  later.  It  is  mainh^  with  regard  to 
— not  moral  or  intellectual — but  ph3’sical 
forces  that  we  have  to  do  and  note  pro¬ 
gress.  And  to  illustrate  this  we  add 
some  extracts  from  the  aforesaid  paper 
supplemented  Iw  personal  recolleetions. 

Few  of  the  j^resent  generation  are 
aware  that  the  Mississipjh  river  nearh’ 
forty  years  ago,  from  the  Falls  of  St. 
Anthonv  to  Sauk  Rapids,  was  naviga¬ 
ted  during  the  season  1)3'  a  regular  line 
of  steamboats.  From  the  first  issue  of 
the  St.  Anthony  Express,  AIa3'  31,  1851, 
we  cut  the  following  notice ; 

“The  ('.ov.  Kamse.v,  Caj)!.  Rollins,  now  makes 
regular  trips  between  St.  Anthony  and  Sauk 


Rapids  twice  a  week.  Capt.  Rollins  is  well  known 
to  the  traveling  public,  and  well  deserves  the  high 
reputation  he  has  acquired,  as  a  careful  efficient 
and  obliging  officer.  Although  the  Oov.  Ramsev 
has  not  the  same  spacious  accomm.odations  as  arc 
found  on  the  larger  boats  of  the  lower  Mississippi, 
\-et  travelers  will  receive  every  attention,  which 
their  comfort  demands,  and  will  find  this  a  cheer¬ 
ful  trip.  A  recent  passage  down  was  performed 
by  the  boat  in  about  six  hours.” 

The  enterprise,  however,  diil  not  prove 
a  suceess,  and  the  following  vear  was 
abandoned.  Business  between  the  two 
points  was  then  very  limited,  and  the 
water  even  then  insuffieient  to  warrant 
business  the  entire  season.  Moreover, 
with  the  settlement  of  the'  eountr3'  this 
amount  was  seen  to  be  eonstanth' dimin¬ 
ishing,  and  without  extensive  improve¬ 
ments  1)3'  the  government  the  business  did 
not  promise  to  be  a  pa3'ing  investment. 

Another  item  from  the  issue  of  the 
paper  will  provoke  a  smile,  at  what  was 
then  eonsidered  the  immense  amount  of 
the  lumber  business. 

“We  understand  there  are  about  13  000,000 
feet  of  logs  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rum  river,  which 
ma3'  soon  be  expected  as  there  is  now  sufficient 
water.  This  will  give  some  idea  of  the  immense 
amount  of  the  lumber  business  of  the  Territory  of 
which  St.  Anthonv  is  the  principal  depot.  ” 

The  wildest  dreams  of  those  earh'set- 
lers  would  never  have  conceived  of  an 
annual  output  at  this  point  exceeding 
500,000,000  feet. 

In  the  same  issue  of  the  paper  the 
price  current  of  some  articles  was  quoted 
as  follows,  viz ; 

“  Flour,  $4.50fu5.0()  cwt :  corn,  oOc  bush  ;  oats, 
.30c  bush;  butter,  12(’u;15c  lb;  fresh  meats  8(<i  10c; 
eggs,  10rul2c;  potatoes,  SOcfuSl.OO.  ” 

At  that  earh'  da3'  measures  were 
taken  to  secure  a  site  for  a  cemeter3'  as 
will  appear  from  the  following  notice: 

“A  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  St.  Anthony  is  re- 
((uested  on  Wednesday  evening,  June  4,  at  7  p.  m., 
to  take  measures  to  procure  a  suitable  piece  of 
ground  for  a  cemetery.  A  general  attendance  is  re- 
(piested.”  Many  Citizens. 

The  meeting  was  held  and  the  result 
not  without  interest.  A  committee  was 
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appointed  to  receive  proposals  for  sites, 
and  the  final  unanimous  decision  was  to 
purchase  80  acres  on  the  high  grounds 
east  of  St.  Anthony  and  extending  near 
to  the  river,  and  now  being  a  part  of 
Prospect  Park  Addition  to  the  City  of 
Minneapolis. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  for  the  purpose 
designed,  this  was  an  unequaled  site.  In 
an  editorial  in  the  Express  on  the  same 
subject,  it  was  stated  among  other 
things  that,  “from  a  personal  examina¬ 
tion  we  are  confident  that  neither  Green¬ 
wood,  Mount  Auburn,  Alount  Hope, 
Rose  Hill,  or  any  of  the  noted  cemeteries 
of  the  Union  can  surpass  it.  ” 

Col.  Robert  Smith,  of  Illinois,  then 
owned  the  ground.  He  offered  to  sell  it 
for  $2,000.  As  the  money  could  not 
then  be  raised,  but  confidently  believing 
the  chance  should  not  be  lost,  the 
writer  and  Shelton  Hollister,  a  young- 
man  recently  here  from  Connecticut,  on 
their  own  account  personally  entered 
into  a  contract  to  buy  the  land  in  one 
year  at  that  sum.  But  alas!  the  citi¬ 
zens  neglected  the  opportunity,  and  no 
money  was  forthcoming,  and  Mr.  Smith 
released  the  obligors  from  their  bond. 
How  fortunate  for  them  if  they  coidd 
have  foreseen  the  future  and  kept  good 
their  bond.  The  property  to-day  is 
worth  from  four  to  five  thousand  dollars 
per  acre.  And  then  pei'hajDS  Lakewood 
cemetery  would  not  have  been  known. 

The  same  paper  also  contained  a  list 
of  the  letters  uncalled  for  during  the 
three  or  four  previous  months,  number¬ 
ing  about  fort3q  and  A.  Godfrey  (still  a 
resident  of  thecit}'-)  was  then  postmaster. 

Also  at  the  same  time  appears  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  John  G.  Potts,  D.  D.  G.  Sire,  at 
the  opening  of  the  John  G.  Potts  Lodge 
No.  3  of  the  Odd  Fellows  Societ\"  at  the 
Falls  of  St.  Anthony. 

A  large  number  of  similar  reminis- 
ences,  interesting  to  old  settlers,  might 


be  called  from  the  pages  of  the  first 
j^ear’s  publications  of  the  Express.  But 
the  limits  of  this  work  do  not  admit  of 
too  extended  notices.  One  or  two  more, 
however,  may  be  briefly  referred  to. 

The  second  number  of  the  paper  con¬ 
tained  a  brief  sketch  of  the  Alississippi 
valley  above  the  falls.  It  was  repre¬ 
sented  as  a  beautiful  valley  “with  a  black 
alluvial  soil  from  six  to  eighteen  inches 
deep  of  unbounded  fertility.”  So  far  as 
the  east  side  of  the  river  is  concerned  it  is 
feared  this  description  must  be  taken 
earn  grano  salis.  Especially  in  regard  to 
the  “eighteen  inches  of  black  alluvial 
soil.”  Such  instances  do  exist,  but  it 
would  hardly  be  safe  to  predicate  it  of 
the  whole  valley  above  the  falls.  The 
same  article  also  contained  the  predic¬ 
tion  that  “it  seemed  reasonable  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  wheat  could  be  raised  in  this 
climate  as  profitabh'  as  in  Illinois  or 
Indiana.”  It  must  be  remembered  that 
when  the  foregoing  sentence  was  written 
not  a  bushel  of  wheat  had  been  raised  in 
the  Territorj^  of  Minnesota,  and  when 
the  most  of  the  then  settlers  had  been 
taught  to  believe  that  only  a  few  of  the 
hardier  grains  and  vegetables,  as  rj^e, 
oats,  cabbages,  tinmips  and  potatoes 
could  be  produced  in  this  hj'perborean 
climate.  It  seems,  to-dajq  ridiculous  that 
such  at  that  day  could  have  been  the 
conceptions  of  otherwise  well  informed 
men  in  regard  to  the  climate  of  Minne¬ 
sota.  To-day  Minnesota  is  the  largest 
wheat  producing  state  in  the  Union,  but 
perhaps  soon  to  be  excelled  by  Dakotas. 

In  the  same  article  was  a  statement 
scarcely  less  ridiculous  as  to  the  market 
for  wheat,  even  if  it  was  raised.  Eastern 
markets  were  never  dreamed  of — much 
less  the  markets  of  the  world.  The  arti¬ 
cle  goes  on  to  state:  “But  we  have  a 
market  at  our  own  doors  for  all  the 
wheat  we  can  ever  raise.  We  have  right 
around  us  the  Chippewas,  the  Winneba- 
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goes  and  Menoniinees,  who  receive  large 
annuities  from  the  government  and  are 
anxious  to  receive  all  our  flour,  and  ex¬ 
change  the  cash  for  the  same.  ” 

Such  was  the  argument,  that,  at  that 
day  seemed  the  only  available  one  to  in¬ 
duce  the  farmers  to  engage  in  growing- 
wheat.  It  served  its  purpose  for  a  very 
brief  time,  bvitwhat  have  railroads  since 
accomplished  ? 

One  or  two  notices  of  marriages 
among  old  setlers  occurred  about  the 
same  time.  Some  of  them  are  still  with 
us — all  well  remembered  by  old  setlers: 

Marriages. 

“On  Sunday  June  tst,  1851,  In'  \Vm.  H.  Welch 
Es((.  Mr.  Stimner  W.  Farnham  to  Miss  Eunice 
Estes.  All  of  this  place.  ” 

“  July  12th,  Mendota,  by  the  Rev.  E.  D.  Neil, 
John  George  Lennon  Escp  of  St.  Anthony,  to  Miss 
AIar\'  McLean,  daughter  of  Maj.  McLean,  of  the 
same  place.  ” 

At  the  celebration  of  the  Fourth  of 
Juh'  in  1851,  this  was  one  of  the  toasts 
offered  and  responded  to  in  a  most  witty 
manner,  bj^  Rev.  E.  D.  Neil,  one  of  the 
most  scholarly  men  in  the  state,  viz : 
“St.  Paul  and  St.  Anthony, — the  first 
shall  be  last,  and  the  last  first.  ’’  A  pro¬ 
phecy  uttered  in  jobe,  that  has  since  be¬ 
come  a  historical  fact. 

Meantime  the  village  of  St.  Anthon\' 
Falls  continued  to  grow.  Newspaper 
men  are  the  first  to  recognize  the  fact  of 
growth  in  all  Western  towns.  There 
had  become  a  call  for  a  paper  to  urge 
other  doctrines  in  politics,  than  those 
advocated  by  the  old  Silver  Grey  Whigs. 
And  so,  on  the  13th  day  of  July,  1853, 
appeared  the  first  number  of  the  North¬ 
western  Democrat,  ptiblished  and  edited 
by  Prescott  &  Jones.  It  was  the  organ 
of  the  Democratic  party  as  against  the 
Express.  It  was  fairly  well  edited,  but 
lacked  the  recpiisite  support  from  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  advertisers,  as  well  as 
money  on  the  jiart  of  its  backers,  to 
make  it  a  financial  success. 


In  August,  1857,  W.  A.  Hotchkiss 
purchased  the  paper,  and  moved  the 
same  to  the  west  side  of  the  river.  Alin- 
neapolis  had  alreadj'  reeeived  its  bap¬ 
tismal  name,  and  became  a  village  of 
some  three  or  four  hundred  inhabitants. 
The  publication  of  the  paper  was  here 
continixed  for  some  years,  but  finally 
succtimbed  from  the  same  causes  which 
led  to  its  sale  in  the  first  instance.  Mr. 
Hotchkiss  for  several  years  has  been 
publishing  a  paper  in  Fillmore  county, 
the  National  Republican. 

The  St.  Anthony  Republican  was  es¬ 
tablished  in  April,  1855.  It  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  Ames  &  Paine.  Rev.  C.  G.  Ames 
was  editor — then  a  minister  of  the  Free 
Will  Baptist  chureh  in  Minneapolis.  The 
republican  party  was  then  beginning  to 
assume  considerable  prominence,  and  the 
paper,  as  its  name  implies,  was  the  organ 
of  its  views  in  politics.  Mr.  Ames  was  a 
I'eady  and  vigorous  writer  of  radical 
and  advanced  views  on  the  slavery  ques¬ 
tion.  Later,  he  dissolved  his  connection 
with  the  Baptist  ehurch,  and  became 
somewhat  prominent  as  the  pastor  of  a 
Unitarian  church  in  Washington  citjy  In 
1888  he  was  ealled  to  the  pastorship  of 
the  Unitarian  church  of  Philadelphia, 
where  he  now  preaches.  Few  at  the 
present  day  are  aware  that  one  of  our 
])rominent  citizens,  for  many  y-ears,  I). 
W.  Jones  (of  the  firm  of  Jones,  McMvdlen 
&  Co.)  was  once  a  cander  boy'  for  the 
Republican.  He  receiy^ed  many’  yvelcome 
dimes  for  distributing  the  Neyy’  Years’ 
address,  yvritten  bj’  C.  G.  Ames.  He  is 
to  be  congratulated  that  a  more  lucra¬ 
tive  employmient  than  any'  connected 
yydth  the  ]n'ess  early  attracted  his  atten¬ 
tion. 

In  1858  the  Republican  yy’as  merged 
into  the  State  News,  a  yveekly  news- 
jjaper,  established  bj’  Messrs.  Croffut 
and  Paine,  and  edited  by  Air.  Croflut. 
He  made  a  wide-awake,  spicy-  and  origi- 
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nal  paper,  which  only  needed  financial 
backing  to  have  made  a  success.  Mr. 
Crofifut  has  since  acquired  no  small  rep¬ 
utation  as  a  poet  and  literary  contribu¬ 
tor  to  several  leading  eastern  jouimals 
and  magazines. 

In  September,  1856,  the  first  daily 
paper  appeared  in  Minneapolis  called 
the  Daily  Falls  Evening  News.  It  was 
published  Iw  the  same  parties,  Messrs. 
Croffut  &  Clark. 

In  August,  1857,  Col.  J.  H.  Stevens 
and  F.  Belfoy  issued  the  fii'st  number  of 
the  Cataraet  and  Agriculturist.  This 
was  a  weekly  paper,  and  devoted  largely 
to  agricultural  interests.  In  February, 
1868,  the  paper  was  sold  to  R.  H.  Con- 
well,  and  the  name  changed  to  t\ie North 
Star.  In  the  fall  of  1868  the  paper  was 
sold  to  C.  M.  Landon,  who  continued 
the  publication  for  two  years  under  the 
name  of  the  Independent. 

Mr.  Con  well  also  in  June,  of  the  same 
year,  issued  the  first  number  of  the  Daily 
Star,  republican  in  politics.  It  lived  only 
five  months. 

The  Weekly  State  News  was  con¬ 
tinued  some  two  3"ears  longer,  when 
it,  too,  was  forced  to  succumb  to  the 
inevitable.  Meantime,  in  the  year  1857, 
Major  J.  B.  Bassett  had  purchased  the 
old  Northwestern  Democrat,  and  soon 
after  sold  the  same  to  W.  F.  Russell, 
of  Shakopee.  Mr.  Russell  removed  to 
Minneapolis,  and  on  taking  possession 
of  the  paper  changed  its  name  to  The 
Gazette.  The  enterprise  was  short  lived. 
The  pax^er  lacked  the  requisite  financial 
and  intellectual  backing,  and  after  a 
struggle  of  a  3"ear,  again ‘fell  into  the 
hands  of  Maj.  Bassett. 

In  1858  he  sold  the  press  to  C.  H.  Pet¬ 
tit  and  John  G.  Williams,  who  established 
a  weekh"  called  the  Minneapolis  Journal, 
edited  1^3^  Williams.  This  x^aper  too  was 
destined  to  a  short  life.  It  was  swal¬ 
lowed  UX3  in  1859  by  the  State  Atlas. 


The  same  year  Horace  F.  Purdy  estab¬ 
lished  the  Minneapolis  Plaindealer,  a 
weekly  Democratic  pax^er.  It  was  by  no 
means  weakly  m.  qualit3qbut  was  edited 
with  vigor  and  abilit3r.  But  Democrats 
in  those  da3's  were  not  numerous,  and  a 
X^aper  then  could  not  be  sustained  on  ed¬ 
itorial  abilit3"  alone.  After  a  struggle  of 
less  than  two  3'ears,  the  establishment 
was  removed  to  La  Crosse. 

In  January  of  1859  two  other  weekU' 
XJapers  were  started  in  Minneax^olis.  The 
Alinnesota  Beacon  and  the  Rural  Alinne- 
sotian.  The  latter  was  mainly  devoted 
to  agriculture,  horticulture  and  floricul¬ 
ture.  Neither  of  these  papers  were  of 
long  ditration. 

Ux^  to  this  time  (1859)  Minneapolis 
had  x^i'oved  b3"  no  means  a  remunerative 
field  for  newsx3aper  enterprise.  It  had 
alwa3"S  been  a  struggle  for  the  “survival 
of  the  fittest,’’  and  even  the  fittest  had 
not  long  survived.  The  old  St.  Anthony 
Express  had  longest  held  its  ground — 
about  eight  3"ears.  But  the  business 
seems  always  to  have  a  certain  fascina¬ 
tion  for  many  minds,  almost  akin  to  that 
of  gambling.  In  the  face  of  almost  cer¬ 
tain  defeat  there  are  alwa3's  found  those 
read3^  to  take  their  chances  in  the  busi¬ 
ness:  iiot  often,  however,  those  of  the  ne¬ 
cessary  means,  indisxDensible  to  make  the 
effort  a  success.  Since  the  first  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  cit3^even  to  the  present  time, 
the  field  is  thickly  strewn  with  the  bones 
of  bright,  energetic  3^oung  men,  who 
have  fallen  b3"  the  way-side  in  xnn'suing 
this  ignis  fatuus,  from  whose  allure¬ 
ments,  for  certain  x)eculiarl3'  constituted 
minds,  escaxie  seems  iinx^ossible. 

In  Ma3"  1859  anothernewspax)er  was 
started,  destined  to  a  longer  life  than 
those  which  had  x^receded  it.  William  S. 
King,  who  was  then  comparativel3'  a 
new  setler  in  Minneax?olis,  established 
the  State  Atlas,  a  large  weeklv  news- 
X3aper.  This  venture  at  that  time,  re- 
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qiiirecl  an  ainotint  of  pluck  and  courage, 
that  verA'  few  men  possessed.  It  was 
during  the  darkest  ])eriod  of  the  great 
financial  disaster,  following  the  crash  of 
1857.  Nobody  in  Minnesota  then  had 
inoneA' — and  hardh'  anA’bodA'  had  credit. 
Subscriptions  and  advertisements  were 
then  paid  for  in  truck  and  dicker,  as 
heretofore  stated  of  the  St.  Anthony 
/Av/me.ss.  Col.  King  was  then  a  com- 
l)arative  stranger,  with  but  little  fin¬ 
ancial  backing.  There  was  no  offieial 
jjatronage  of  any  account.  The  situa¬ 
tion  was  to  the  last  degree  discouraging 
for  undertaking  an  enterprise  of  this 
kind. 

But  the  Colonel  was  in  no  wise  dis¬ 
couraged.  Bv  sheer  force  of  character, 
and  indomitable  energ\'  and  courage  he 
overcame  obstacles  that  would  have  aj)- 
])alled  most  other  men.  He  first  swal¬ 
lowed  the  Journal,  although  that  was 
hardly  so  formidable  as  to  be  considered 
a  rival.  He  was  of  course  an  ardent  Re- 
])ublican,  and  Republicanism  was  then 
rapidly  growing.  In  politics,  his  strong 
characteristics  found  full  ])laA'.  Everv 
week  he  dealt  sledge  hammer  blows  on 
his  ])olitical  ojiponents.  One  of  these  was 
Col.  Purdy,  editor  of  the  Plaimlcaler, 
and  before  spoken  of.  These  two  editors 
in  ability  were  well  matched,  and  both 
delighted  in  giving  hard  blows  in  politi¬ 
cal  warfare.  The  weekly  issues  of  these 
two  papers,  were  watched  by  their  re¬ 
spective  friends  with  great  interest,  for 
there  was  certain  to  be  good  entertain¬ 
ment  in  store,  both  politically  and  intcl- 
lectualh'.  In  the  absence  of  theaters  and 
other  amusements,  the  papers  furnished 
an  acceptable  substitute.  Nor  did  Col. 
King  Sparc  his  own  ])arty  less  than  his 
political  op])oncnts,  when  its  measures 
and  policy  differed  in  his  judgment  from 
what  was  right.  On  occasion  he  would 
apply  the  lash  on  his  own  ])olitical 
friends,  as  vigorously  as  on  his  enemies. 


It  ma}'  be  also  stated  that  his  paper  was 
at  all  times  most  active  and  influential 
in  promoting  the  material  and  educa¬ 
tional  interests  of  Minneai^olis  and  the 
state  at  large.  The  State  Atlas  during 
all  the  time  of  its  existence,  was  alwaA’s 
a  pOAA’er  for  good,  in  morals,  religion, 
and  education.  In  1867  it  AA'as  bo  light 
out  Iw  the  founders  of  the  Tribune  and 
discontinued. 

During  the  AA’ar  the  establishment  of 
neAA’spapers  met  Avith  a  decided  check. 
After  its  close  hoAA’ever  the  business  re- 
ceiA'ed  a  fresh  impetus.  The  Minneapolis 
Independent,  \\ee\Ay issued  in  Octo¬ 
ber  1865.  In  June  1866,  Col.  SteA'ens 
and  others  established  the  Minneaf)olis 
Chronicle,  AA-eckh',  and  in  September  of 
the  same  A'ear  it  Avas  issued  daily.  It 
onh'  surviA'ed  hoAA'eA^er  till  May  of  the 
folloAA'ing  year. 

The  Minneapolis  Daily  Tribune  AA’as 
established  in  1867.  It  has  been  the  lead¬ 
ing  political  paper  in  the  city  since  that 
date,  and  has  ahA’ays  been  a  formidable 
rival  of  the  St.  Paul  dailies  AA’hich  AA’ere 
earlier  established .  Still  it  has  seen  many 
changes  in  management,  though  alAA’ays 
a  steadfast  adherent  of  Republican  prin¬ 
ciples  in  politics.*  The  stockholders  in  the 
paper  Avhen  first  established  AA'cre  Col.  W. 
S.  King,  D.  Morrison,  W.  D.  Washburn, 
A.  B.  Stickney,  Dr.  L.  Butler,  W.  S. 
Whitmore,  Col.  L.  P.  Plummer,  F.  F. 
Smith,  Dr.  O.  H.  Keith,  W.  A.  NeAA’ton, 
and  some  half  dozen  other  smaller  hold¬ 
ers.  John  T.  Oilman  AA’as  the  first  editor. 

The  stock-holders  AA’ere  not  entireh' 
harmonious  in  regard  to  men  aa-Iio 
should  recciA’e  jiolitical  preferment.  Mr. 
Oilman,  after  a  conqiaratiA’ely  short 
period,  AA’as  succeeded  by  ATajor  Oeorge 

W’e  are  largely  indebted  to  Col  C.  ^V.  .Johnson  for  the  leading 
facts  I  e.*ein  published,  he  having  furnished  the  editor  a  valuable 
Iinperoii  the  subject.  The  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  of  (’ol. 
.Johnson  with  the  politics  of  the  city,  and  especially  of  the  Uepiib* 
lican  party,  enable  him  to  give  statistics  not  attainable  from  any 
other  source.  For  the  last  few  years  he  has  l)een  clerk  of  the 
Ignited  Statea  Senate,  but  has  by  no  means  lost  h.'s  interest  in 
Minneapolis, 
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K.  Shaw  as  editor.  A  vigorous  and 
terse  writer,  he  belonged  to  the  militant 
branch  of  his  pai'ty  and  did  not  hesitate 
to  express  his  convictions  in  regard  to 
party  men  and  measures,  and  sometimes 
to  the  disgust  of  leading  men  in  the 
party.  Although  the  congressional  dis¬ 
trict  in  which  Minneapolis  is  situated 
has  almost  uniformly  been  strongly  Re¬ 
publican,  yet  in  1868  the  Democrats 
elected  a  member  to  Congress,  due  in 
large  part,  if  not  entirelj",  to  divisions  in 
the  Republican  party.  V/hether  justly 
or  not,  no  small  blame  was  ascribed  to 
the  political  management  of  the  Tribune. 
This,  of  course,  re-acted  on  its  pecuniaiy 
success.  Minneapolis  was  then  a  small 
city,  and  nothing  less  than  united  party 
support  was  recpnred  to  make  a  politi¬ 
cal  paper  even  reasonably  remunerative. 
And  during  these  early  j^ears  of  its  his¬ 
tory  the  paper,  in  common  with  others 
which  had  preceded  it,  suffered  for  lack 
of  capital. 

In  1870  Hugh  W.  Greene,  from 
Boston,  purchased  the  paper,  or  at  least 
a  controlling  interest  in  it.  Mr.  Greene 
was  a  conservative  Repid:)lican  and  the 
politics  of  the  paper  were  not  changed, 
although  it  was  generally  understood 
that  Mr.  Greene’s  primary  object  was  to 
make  it  a  successful  business  enterprise 
rather  than  a  party  organ.  He  was  an 
able  and  scholarly  writer  and  contribu¬ 
ted  the  most  of  the  leading  editorials 
during  his  connection  with  the  paper. 
He  was  also  a  man  of  strong  common 
sense,  of  energ\^  and  independence  of 
character,  and  good  business  judgment. 
These  qualities,  together  with  the  more 
rapid  growth  of  the  city  during  the3'ears 
immediately  following  the  time  he  took 
charge,  enabled  him  to  place  the  paper- 
in  a  comparatively  shoi't  time  on  an  in¬ 
dependent  paying  basis. 

This  success  was  gained  by  sheer  force 
of  character  and  abilitj^  without  adven¬ 


titious  aids  —  without  even  the  united 
support  of  his  own  party.  He  was  too 
independent  and  conservative  to  suit  the 
radical  wing.  He  could  not  be  used  as 
a  tool  to  subserve  personal  political  in¬ 
terests.  Efforts  were  made  on  the  part 
of  some  of  the  minority  stock-holders  to 
oust  him  by  legal  process,  but  the  at¬ 
tempt  was  a  failure.  Ultimately,  how¬ 
ever,  in  1874,  owing  chiefly  to  failing  of 
health.  Col.  Green  closed  orrt  his  interest 
in  the  Tribune  to  a  new  company  repre¬ 
sented  at  first  by  Clifford  Thompson  and 
L.  W.  Powell.  Major  John  H.  Howell 
was  associated  with  the  former  in  the 
editorship  and  management.  Judge 
John  P.  Rea  succeeded  Major  Howell  as 
editor,  and  with  var3-ing  success  they 
run  the  paper  about  two  3'ears.  The 
paper  was  not  3'et  placed  on  a  safe 
financial  basis.  About  this  time  (1876) 
newspaper  interests  in  Minneapolis  were 
becoming  somewhat  complicated  with 
those  in  St.  Paul.  Measures  were  being 
taken  to  form  a  combination  to  control 
the  journalism  of  both  cities.  An  extract 
from  the  valuable  manuscript  of  Col. 
Johnson  on  this  subject  will  give  a  clear 
and  concise  idea  of  the  peculiar  situation 
existing  at  that  time  : 

The  Pioneer  had  been  endeavoring  to  boom 
its  subscription  list,  regardless  of  the  feelings  of 
its  rivals,  by  a  gigantic  lottery  system.  They  gave 
the  paper  a  year  for  $6.00  and  a  chance  to  draw 
Commodore  Davidson’s  magnificent  mansion  in 
St.  Paid,  valued  at  $100,000,  a  glittering  sum  of 
money  in  those  dai'S  when  millionaires  were 
scarcer  than  to-day.  The  Pioneer  was  a  good 
daib'  paper,  and  the  chance  to  get  something  for 
nothing  was  too  promising  to  be  slighted.  This 
competition  was  particularly  severe  on  the  Tribune 
in  Minneapolis,  where  the  Pioneer  had  a  splendid 
reportorial  corps  under  the  genial  management  of 
T.  S.  King.  It  became  necessary  to  do  something 
to  ]mt  a  stop  to  this  thing.  The  Press,  then  the 
leading  paper  in  St.  Paul,  was  made  a  center  for  a 
scheme  of  audaciti'  and  impracticability,  which 
has  rarely  had  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  journal¬ 
ism  in  the  west.  It  was  nothing  less  than  a  plan 
of  consolidation  of  all  the  dailies  receiving  news 
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over  the  Associated  Press  in  both  cities.  There 
was  to  be  but  one  morning  paper  for  both. 

There  was  but  one  obstacle  to  this  consolida¬ 
tion.  But  for  that  all  that  was  necessary  to  be 
done  was  to  have  a  joint  meeting  of  all  the  morn¬ 
ing  dailies  in  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  and  make 
an  apportionment  of  stock  of  all  among  the  stock¬ 
holders  of  each,  and  the  thing  was  done.  That 
obstacle  was  the  Evening  Mail,  which  had  been 
running  but  for  a  year  or  two.  It  had  been 
started  in  the  Tribune  office  by  some  of  the 
attaches  of  that  paper,  during  the  Clifford  Thomp¬ 
son  regime,  but  had  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
combine  into  the  ownership  of  Johnson  &  Smith. 
Thc3'  borrowed  no  m.one}’  of  the  politicians,  who 
owned  all  the  other  newspaper  enterprises,  and 
manifested  no  disposition  to  do  so.  The  Mail  had 
very  little  monev,  and  still  less  influence  for  that 
reason,  but  it  had  something  else  that  was  of  value 
to  the  new  combine,  namehg  a  full  fledged  fran¬ 
chise  in  the  Associated  Press,  and  was,  therefore,  in 
a  position  when  the  consolidation  did  fake  place 
to  give  and  take  hard  blows  in  the  competition. 
An  agent  of  the  combine  was  sent  to  them  to 
threaten  to  start  another  daih'  evening  i)aper,  and 
with  ample  capital  to  crush  them  out  of  existence 
if  the\'  did  not  sell  the  Mail.  There  was  no  good 
reason  if  the}'  saw  fit  to  do  it  w'h\'  it  could  not  be 
done.  The}'  offered  to  buy,  and  in  the  event  of  a 
refusual  to  sell,  to  ruin.  So  the  proprietors  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  the  inevitable;  but  it  was  a  rascally 
stand-and-deliver  proceeding,  entirely  discreditable 
to  all  conceimed  in  it. 

As  soon  as  the  Mail  was  S])iked,  the  plans  of 
the  consolidation  began  to  be  apparent,  and  a 
madder  lot  of  men  than  those  of  Minneai)olis 
were  not  to  be  found  outside  of  a  lunatic  asylum. 
It  was  found  there  was  resting  away  somewhere 
an  old  chattle  mortgage  on  the  Tribune.  Under 
this,  twelve  gentlemen,  of  the  most  influential  in 
the  city,  siezed  the  paper,  and  for  a  few  hours  it 
seemed  that  the  whole  scheme  was  nipped  in  the 
bud.  But  the  compromisers  were  full  of  smooth 
words  and  promises,  and  some  of  the  people  of  the 
city,  who  felt  the  outrage  most,  were  labored  with 
and  a  truce  fixed  up.  The  outcome  of  this  truce 
was  the  ap])earanceon  thelfith  dayof  April,  1870, 
of  the  Dual  City  Pioneer  Press  and  Tribune.  It 
was  gravely  announced  that  the  newsi)aper  would 
“impartially  represent  the  interests  of  both  cities,” 
and  be  better  for  both  than  to  have  a  division  of  a 
newspaper  management  and  cnteriirisc. 

From  the  21st  of  A])ril,  when  the  row  was 
going  on  (for  there  were  those  who  would  not  be 
comforted,  and  who  would  not  accept  the  buttered 
words  of  the  combine),  until  the  25th,  there  was 
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an  entire  hiatus  in  the  publication  of  the  Tribune. 
It  was  a  wordy  time.  On  the  25th  the  Tribune 
contained  the  following  announcement:  “The 
publishers  of  the  Tribune  take  j)leasure  once  more 
in  iiresenting  to  its  readers  the  customary  news  in 
the  customary  way.”  On  the  next  day  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  “The  proprietors  of  the  Tribune  in  order 
to  settle  e.xisting  difficulties,  have  offered  to  .sell  an 
Associated  Press  franchise  for  a  morning  paper  in 
Minneapolis,  on  or  after  November  1st,  1876,  in 
case  the  citizens  should  desire  to  inirchase  the 
same  at  that  time  or  thereafter.”  In  the  same 
issue  the  following:  “An  amicable  adjustment 
between  the  twelve  purchasers  of  a  certain  chattle 
mortgage,  and  publishers  of  the  Tribune  and  the 
Pioneer  Press  is  to  the  effect  that  there  will  here¬ 
after  be  a  morning  paper  published  for  both  the 
cities,  and  an  afternoon  paper  published  in  Minne¬ 
apolis.” 

That  continued  to  be  the  condition.  Mr.  David 
Blakely  was  sent  from  St.  Paul  to  Minneapolis  to 
editthe  EveningTribune, and  the  combinerun  “the 
onlymorning  paper”  for  all  there  was  in  it.  It  was 
an  unwise  and  unsatisfactory  condition  all  around. 

This  sketch,  which  brings  the  history 
of  the  Tribune  down  to  the  year  1871) 
shows  the  vicissitudes  attending  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  leading  daih',  and  con¬ 
tains  many'  facts  of  interest  not  gener¬ 
ally  known.  That  interest  would  be  en¬ 
hanced  conld  the  motives  and  hidden 
springs  of  action,  both  ])olitical  and  pe¬ 
cuniary',  of  those  most  closely'  connected 
with  the  management,  be  more  fnlly'  re¬ 
vealed.  It  is  at  least  evident,  that  even 
with  the  comparatively  clear  field  which 
the  Tribune  enj'oy'ed  during  those  y'cars, 
and  in  a  rapidly  growing  city',  it  was  no 
easy'  task  or  boy’s  jday'  to  establish  such 
a  daily'.  The  Tribune  has  not  reached 
its  present  commanding  position  with¬ 
out  enconntering  obstacles  and  y'cars  of 
discouragement,  nsnalU'  attendant  on 
the  establishment  of  so  important  an 
enterprise. 

In  1871)  Gen.  A.  B.  Ncttleton  (now 
assistant  secretary'  of  the  treasury)  came 
to  Minnea])olis,  with  the  ])nrpose  of  en¬ 
gaging  in  the  newspaper  business,  if  eir- 
eumstanees  should  be  found  favorable. 
I’revious  to  the  war  of  the  rebellion  Air. 
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Nettletoii  was  a  student  at  Oberlin  Col¬ 
lege.  He  enlisted  soon  after  the  opening 
of  hostilities,  and  served  with  eredit  and 
distinetion  throughout  the  entire  war, 
and  was  breveted  brigadier  general. 
Subsequent  to  the  war  he  was  eonnected 
with  the  Advance,  a  leading  Congrega¬ 
tional  paper  in  Chieago.  His  residence, 
previous  to  coming  to  Minneapolis,  had 
been  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  a  terse 
and  vigorous  writer  and  convincing  pub¬ 
lic  speaker,  and  took  an  active  interest 
in  the  leading  moral  and  reformatory" 
movements  of  the  day". 

We  are  indebted  to  Gen.  Nettleton  for 
the  main  facts  following,  and  containing 
the  history  of  the  Tribune  down  to  the 
year  1885: 

In  1879  the  journalistic  situation  in 
Minneapolis  yvas  this:  The  city  had  no 
morning  paper,  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Pt'ess  Company  owned  the  morning  As¬ 
sociated  Press  franchise  for  Minneapolis, 
but  of  course  made  no  use  of  it.  Tyy^elve 
citizens  of  Minneapolis  (jocosely  called 
the  twelve  Apostles)  held  an  agreement 
from  the  Pioneer  Press  Company-,  to  the 
effect  that  said  company  yymuld  relin¬ 
quish  the  Minneapolis  franchise  yvhen- 
ever  it  yy-as  desired  to  start  a  morning 
pajDer  in  Minneapolis,  and  whenever  they 
yy-ere  paid  $18,000  in  cash.  The  Minne¬ 
apolis  Tribune  was  then  an  ey-ening  pa¬ 
per,  and  was  virtuall}-,  the  only  daily  is¬ 
sued  in  the  city.  The  Journal  had  just 
been  started  by  two  printers,  but  had  no 
telegraphic  franchise,  and  naturally 
failed  to  get  much  of  a  foothold.  The 
oyvnership  of  the  Tribune  was  then;  one- 
half,  David  Blakely-;  one-fourth.  Col.  L. 
P.  Plummer,  and  one  fourth.  Geo.  K. 
Shayv.  Blakely  yyms  editor-in-chief,  Shaw 
managing  editor,  and  Plummer  business 
manager. 

In  September,  1879,  A.  B.  Nettleton 
bought  Shayv’s  one-foiirth  in  the  Tribune, 
possession  to  be  given  in  March,  1880. 


At  the  date  of  this  purchase,  Blakely, 
Nettleton  and  Plummer,  agreed  that  in 
the  following  spring  they  would  estab¬ 
lish  the  Minneapolis  Morning  Tribune, 
and  as  part  of  the  same  arrangement, 
bargained  to  sell  the  Associated  Press 
franchise  of  the  Evening  Tribune  to 
Aiajor  Shayv,  yvho  yvas  to  start  an  after¬ 
noon  paper  with  such  franchise  as  a 
basis. 

In  January-,  1880,  and  before  the 
changes  yvere  consummated.  Col.  Plum¬ 
mer  died.  Nettleton,  thereupon,  pur¬ 
chased  the  Plummer  interest  in  the  Trib¬ 
une,  thus  making  Blakel}-  and  Nettleton 
equal  owners  in  the  corporation  yvhich 
yvas  to  start  the  Adorning  Tribune.  They- 
proceeded  to  purchase  from  the  Pioneer 
Press  Compan3-  the  suspended  morning 
franchise,  paying  the  $18,000,  and  early- 
in  Alay,  1880,  as  soon  as  new  presses 
and  other  mateidal  could  be  procured, 
the  first  number  of  the  Morning  Tribune, 
as  it  now  is,  yvas  issued. 

In  June,  1881,  Gen.  Nettleton  bought 
Mr.  Blakely’s  half  intei'est  in  the  Adorn¬ 
ing  Tribune,  and  from  that  time  yvas 
editor  and  proprietor  of  the  paper  until 
about  January  1st,  1885,  yvhen  he 
transferred  the  property  to  Mr.  Alden  J. 
Blethen,  to  whom  it  had  been  sold  in  the 
October  preceding,  and  yvho,  meantime, 
had  sold  a  half  interest  to  Messrs.  Has¬ 
kell  and  son,  of  the  Boston  Herald . 
During  the  years  1883-4  Gen.  Nettleton 
had  ei'ected  the  eight-story  Tribune 
building  at  the  corner  of  Fourth  street 
and  First  avenue  south,  and  moved  into 
its  new  quarters  in  January,  1885,  its 
home  having  been  in  the  City  Hall  build¬ 
ing  from  the  time  yvhen  that  structure 
yvas  erected. 

During  the  five  y-ears  and  upyy-ard  of 
the  administration  of  the  Tribune  under 
the  management  of  Gen.  Nettleton,  the 
paper  steadily  advanced  in  influence  and 
y-alue.  Its  position  yvas  more  independ- 
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eiit,  less  subject  to  the  control  of  politi¬ 
cians,  elicpies  or  factions  in  the  part}' — 
had  a  single  head  and  definite  polic}'. 
While  pronounced  in  his  political  views, 
Gen.  Nettleton  was  reasonably  conserva¬ 
tive  and  prudent  in  the  management  of 
his  paper,  and  at  the  time  of  its  sale  as 
above  mentioned  it  stood  in  the  front 
rank  in  influence  among  the  Republican 
journals  of  the  Northwest.  The  value 


ever,  having  fallen  through,  he  bought 
the  i}aper  back  from  them  at  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  a  year,  and  it  contimied  under 
his  management  until  March  1891,  when 
he  sold  out  to  Messrs.  Pierce  &  Alurphy 
for  about  $450, ()0().  The  disastrous 
loss  which  he  suffered  by  the  burning  of 
the  old  Tribune  building  in  1889,  and 
the  heavy  expense  incurred  in  erecting 
the  elegant  new  Tribune  building  at  the 
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of  the  Tribune  was  then  estimated  at 
about  $150,000. 

Under  the  new  management  the  Trib¬ 
une  continued  to  prosper.  Col.  Blethen 
was  a  man  of  energy,  and  a  vigorous 
writer,  and  had  a  successfid  experience  in 
running  a  newspaper  in  Kansas  City, 
before  coming  to  Minneapolis.  In  1888 
he  sold  his  interest  to  Messrs.  Haskell  & 
Palmer  with  the  intention  of  going  into 
another  newspaper  enterprise  in  the 
East.  The  arrangements  for  this,  how- 


eorner  of  Fourth  street  and  I'irst 
Avenue  South,  required  the  use  of  a  larger 
amount  of  ca]3ital  than  he  emdd  con¬ 
veniently  eommand,  and  he  preferred  to 
relieve  himself  Iw  a  sale,  rather  than  con¬ 
tinue  to  earry  the  load.  His  large  num¬ 
ber  of  friends  in  the  city  and  state  re¬ 
gretted  the  necessity  of  Col.  Blethen ’s 
surrendering  the  control  of  the  Tribune, 
which  was  a  staunch  su])porter  of  the 
interests  of  Minneapolis.  He  is  still  as 
ardently  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
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city,  having  invested  a  large  amount  of 
capital  in  the  Bank  of  New  England,  re¬ 
cently  opened,  of  whieh  institution  he  is 
president. 

The  Journal  Reference  has  already 
been  made  to  the  founding  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal,  a  paper  whieh  has  sinee  Ijeeome  a 
phenomenal  suecess,  though  not  without 
many  vieissitudes,  of  whieh  some  aecount 
may  be  interesting. 

The  first  daily  newspaper  was  the 
Daily  Courant,  issued  in  London  in 
1709.  It  was  a  morning  paper.  The 
evening  newspaper  is  the  product  of  a 
later  and  more  advanced  period,  and  has 
been  gaining  on  the  morning  daily  ever 
sinee  the  first  one  was  established,  till 
now  the  faeilities  for  the  prompt  eollee- 
tion  of  news,  preparing  it  for  the  press 
and  for  rapid  printing  and  distrilmtion 
have  been  brought  to  sitch  a  degree  of 
perfeetion  that  the  time  absorbed  by 
morning  paper  methods  in  the  leisurely 
preparation  of  news,  requiring  the  inter¬ 
val  of  a  whole  night,  has  eome  to  be 
looked  upon  as  just  that  much  time  lost. 

This  is  not  an  age  whieh  excuses  loss 
of  time,  particularly  in  its  newspapers. 
There  is  no  time  to  lose.  The  regular 
morning  newspaper,  with  all  its  tri- 
umi)hs,  is  eonducted  on  the  wrong  prin¬ 
ciple.  It  insists  on  withholding  the  news 
from  the  reader  just  when  he  wants  it 
and  on  giving  it  to  him  when  he  least 
desires  it  and  has  least  time  to  read  it. 

The  morning  paper  is  rapidly  sur¬ 
rendering  its  prestige  and  the  field  to  the 
evening  paj^er.  It  is  a  foreed  surrender. 
The  evening  paper  has  achieved  sueeess 
beeause  it  deserved  to  succeed.  The 
evening  paper  is  making  more  rapid 
progress  than  the  morning  paper,  and  it  is 
in  the  greater  adaptation  of  itself  to  the 
popular  demand  that  the  evening  paper 
seeures  its  greatest  advantage.  The 
morning  paper,  having  chosen  to  post¬ 
pone  its  publieation  of  the  news  of  to¬ 


day  till  to-morrow  ought  not  to  expeet 
to,  and  does  not  excite,  in  the  busiest 
hour  of  the  following  day,  the  same 
interest  with  its  then  eomparatively 
stale  recital  of  events  as  that  aroused  by 
the  publieation  of  iDractieally  the  same 
matter  the  previous  evening.  There  is  a 
difference  in  this  respeet  between  the 
evening  and  morning  paper  like  to  that 
between  the  weekly  and  the  daily  paper 
— it  is  a  question  of  time.  People  take 
daily  papers  in  preferenee  to  weekly 
papers  beeause  the^^  eannot  eontent 
themselves  to  wait  for  the  weekly.  Why 
should  the\^  be  asked  or  expected  to  wait 
till  to-morrow  for  the  news  of  to-day? 
The  faet  is  they  ai'e  not  waiting  as  mueh 
as  they  used  to,  and  on  that  faet  rests 
the  suecess  of  the  evening  paper  alread3" 
attained  and  the  greater  sueeess  yet  to 
be  aehieved  through  constantly  improv¬ 
ing  facilities  for  eolleeting  and  distribut¬ 
ing  the  news. 

The  evening  newspaper  has  been  fre¬ 
quently  spoken  of  as  the  newspaper  of 
the  future.  So  far  as  Minneapolis  and 
the  Northwest  is  eoneerned  the  evening 
paper  is  the  newspaper,  not  of  the  future 
alone,  but  of  to-day  as  well.  The  Jour¬ 
nal  has  already  brought  this  about,  hav¬ 
ing  double  the  eii'eulation  of  any  of  its 
daily  morning  contemporaries  in  Minne¬ 
apolis  or  St.  Paul. 

On  the  morning  of  November  27, 1878, 
the  Minneapolis  department  of  the  St. 
Paul  Pioneer  Press  contained  the  follow¬ 
ing  paragraph ; 

“  Theplueky  trio  of  v^oung  journalists, 
who  promised  a  few  days  ago  to  give 
the  people  ol  Minneapolis  a  new  evening 
jDaper  before  the  holidays,  were  promptly 
on  hand  last  evening  with  the  initial 
number  of  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 
Among  the  good  things  promised,  the 
editors  say  the  Journal  W\\\  be  a  zealous 
promoter  of  all  enterprises  whieh  will 
benefit  Minneapolis  and  raise  the  stand- 
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arcl  of  morality  among  the  people.  Suc- 
eess  and  fortune  to  the  Journal'" 

•The  “plucky  trio’’  consisted  of  F.  E. 
Curtis,  afterwards  of  Spokane  Falls;  C. 
A.  French,  a  compositor,  and  afterwards 
publisher  of  the  Wright  County  Times, 
Buffalo,  Minn.,  and  Chas.  H  Stevens, 
also  afterwards  the  publisher  of  a 
country  weekly  in  this  state.  The  paper 
was  printed  in  the  office  of  the  Mirror,  a 
weekly  paper.  The  late  E.  J.  C.  Atter- 
bury,f6r  a  number  of  years  prominently 
identified  with  newspaper  work  in  this 
city,  was  a  silent  partner  in  the  venture 
and  one  of  the  editors.  The  Journal\va6. 
then  no  press  franchise,  but  received 
about  300  words  of  telegraphic  news 
from  a  special corres])ondent  in  Chicago. 
The  paper  was  a  six  column  folio  and 
had  reached  in  the  fall  of  ’79  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  2,000  copies. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  there 
occuiTed  an  event  of  the  gi'eatest  import¬ 
ance  to  the  future  of  the  paper.  Leg 
fialent  is  a  very  important  part  of  a 
local  news  gatherer’s  equipment.  Esi^ec- 
ially  was  that  the  case  before  the  tele¬ 
phone  came  into  general  use.  But  it  is 
doubtful  if  it  ever  happened  before  that 
the  life  of  a  newspaper  depended  on  the 
result  of  a  footrace.  The  walking  match 
craze  was  then  imaging  all  over  the 
eountrj',  and  the  reporters  and  other 
newspaper  men  of  the  city  amused  them¬ 
selves  by  getting  up  a  go-as-you-please 
race  at  Market  Hall.  The  entries  were 
J.  N.  Kind,  then  of  the  Tribune,  now 
publisher  of  the  Alississippi  Valley  Lum¬ 
berman  ;  Ed.  Bromle3q  for  the  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press ;  Earnest  Sturtevant,  for 
the  St.  Paul  Globe ;  Fred.  Puhler,for  the 
Llotel  Gazette,  and  E.  J.  C.  Atterbur3q 
for  the  Journal.  The  Journals  repre¬ 
sentative  was  carefully  trained  by  a  pro¬ 
fessional,  and  after  an  exciting  race  which 
drew  a  large  crowd,  he  won,  having 
traveled  nearly  26  miles  in  four  hours. 


So  confident  were  Atr.  Atterbury’s 
associates  on  the  Journal ai  his  super- 
ioi'ity  as  a  pedesti'ian,  and  possibly  so 
hopeless  at  that  time  of  the  future  of 
the  paper,  too,  that  the3"  staked  the 
whole  establishment  on  him.  When  the 
race  was  over  tlie  publishers  of  the 
Journal  found  themselves  in  a  position 
to  bu3"  a  new  press  and  inci'ease  their 
news  facilities.  Before  the  race  it  was  a 
question  of  only  a  few  days  when  sus¬ 
pension  of  jDublication  would  have  been 
necessary.  The had  won  its  first 
race  and  it  has  never  lost  one  since. 

In  the  spi'ing  of  1880,  Geo.  K.  Shaw, 
C.  A.  Nimocks  and  W.  A.  Nimocks  formed 
a  company  to  start  a  new  evening  paper, 
the  Tribune  having  become  a  morning 
l^aper  and  having  sold  its  evening  press 
franchise  to  these  gentlemen.  It  was 
one  morning  while  these  preparations 
for  a  new  evening  i^aper  were  in  progi'ess 
that  the  proprietors  of  the  J  our  nal 
came  down  town  and  found  their  cstal)- 
lishment  in  ruins.  Fire  had  destro3’ed  it. 
Their  resources  were  limited  and  tlie 
l)low  was  too  heavy  for  them.  The3' 
accepted  an  offer  of  $2,000  for  their 
name  and  good  will  from  Messrs.  Shaw 
and  Nimocks,  who  continued  to  publish 
the  Journal  till  the  spring  of  1885,  when 
Mr.  Shaw  sold  his  interest  to  the  Nim¬ 
ocks  brothers. 

On  the  first  da3^  of  November,  of  the 
same  3^ear,  the  pciper  was  transferred  b3" 
sale  to  A.  J.  Blethen,  Lucian  Swift,  Jr., 
W.  E.  Haskell  and  H.  W.  Hawley.  The 
compan3^  was  organized  with  Mr.  Has¬ 
kell  as  president;  Mr.  Hawle3q  secre- 
tai'y;  Mr.  Blethen,  treasurer,  and  Air. 
Swift,  business  manager.  The  editorial 
force  was  organized  with  J.  S.  McLain 
as  managing  editor;  David  Blakel3', 
editorial  writer  and  H.  W.  Hawley,  cit3^ 
editor.  Mr.  Hawley  was  compelled  at 
the  end  of  nine  months  to  give  up  active 
newspaper  work  on  account  of  impaired 
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health.  His  stock  was  subsequently 
sold  to  E.  B.  Haskell,  of  the  Boston 
Hernld.  In  a  subsequent  sale  of  the 
Tribune  to  Air.  Haskell  his  interest  was 
transferred  to  A.  J.  Blethen.  Still 
later  it  was  purchased  again  b}-  Air. 
E.  B.  Haskell,  and  J.  S.  AIcLain  has  also 
more  recently  acquired  an  interest  in  the 
eompainq  which  is  now  composed  of  E. 
B.  Haskell,  president;  \V.  E.  Haskell, 
vice-president;  Lucian  Swift,  Jr.,  secre¬ 
tary,  treasurer  and  manager,  and  J.  S. 
AIcLain,  editor.  The  paper,  however, 
during  the  last  six  and  a  half  years,  or 
since  November  1,  1885,  has  been,  with¬ 
out  interruption,  under  the  business 
management  of  Air.  Swift,  and  the  edito¬ 
rial  management  of  Air.  AIcLain.  They 
have  given  to  it  their  close  personal 
attention  and  have  conducted  it  on 
strictly  legitmate  lines  of  newspaper 
enterprise,  and  to  this  fact  is  due  in 
large  measure  its  phenomenal  success. 
When  they  took  charge  of  the  paper 
November  1 ,  1885,  it  had  a  circulation 
of  a  little  over  10,000  copies  dail3^  It 
has  now  a  sworn  circulation  of  about 
35,000.  That  means  an  average  increase 
during  that  period  of  nearl  v  4,000  per 
annum.  And  it  has  been  a  remarkabh^ 
regular  and  steady  advance,  showing 
the  permanence  and  stabilitv  of  its 
growth  in  popular  favor.  That  it  has 
not  been  dependent  solely  upon  the  prog¬ 
ress  in  population  and  wealth  of  the 
prosperous  section  in  which  it  circulates 
for  its  own  growth  is  demonstrated  Iw 
the  fact  that  while  the  increase  in  popu¬ 
lation,  taking  the  field  as  a  whole,  has 
not  been  over  75  per  cent.,  the  growth  in 
circulation  since  November  1,  1885,  has 
been  250  per  cent.  To  accomplish  this, 
the  Journal  has  never  offered  a  premium 
or  cut  a  rate.  It  has  simpH  striven  to 
be  the  best  newspaper  possible  with  its 
facilities,  and  the  results  ai'e  the  best 
evidence  of  the  wisdom  of  pursuing  a 


legitimate  newspaper  i)olic3'.  The  Jour¬ 
nal  is  distinctU'  republican  in  politics 
and  yet  independent  and  courageous  in 
its  editorial  utterances,  and  the  public 
has  learned  that  its  influence  can  be 
depended  upon  for  the  siqjport  of  those 
things  which  make  for  the  best  interests 
of  the  community  morally,  intellectualh' 
and  materiall3'. 

The  Journal  is  one  of  the  best  equip¬ 
ped  newspapers  in  the  country.  An 
occupant  of  a  portion  of  the  old  Tribune 
building  at  the  time  of  the  disastrous 
fire  in  1889,  it  was,  however,  onH  tem- 
porarih' discommoded,  for  it  had  a  build¬ 
ing  of  its  own,  and  intended  for  its  own 
use,  under  construction  at  the  time,  into 
which  it  moved  about  six  weeks  later. 
In  this  building  it  has  provided  itself 
with  all  the  latest  and  best  appliances 
and  conveniences  for  publishing  a  daily 
paper.  It  is  the  onl3^  afternoon  paper  in 
Alinneapolis  that  is  a  member  of  the 
Western  Associated  Press  and  owns  and 
controls  exclusivelv  in  this  city  the  day 
report  of  the  United  Press.  It  maintains 
special  correspondents  in  Washington, 
New  York,  Chicago  and  other  eastern 
and  southern  cities,  while  its  corps  of 
northwestern  correspondents,  covering 
Wisconsin,  AIinnesota,Iowa,theDakotas, 
Alontana  and  the  state  of  Washington 
numbers  about  450,  whose  telegraphic 
corresiiondence  is  delivered  in  the  Jour¬ 
nal  office  over -three  special  wii'es,  in 
addition  to  the  leased  wires  of  the  press 
association.  It  is  not  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  how  such  an  extensive  and  thor¬ 
oughly  organized  news  service  should 
make  the  Journal  the  splendid  news¬ 
paper  that  it  is.  Special  attention  is 
also  given  Iw  the  Journal  to  commercial 
and  financial  matters,  and  it  is  coming 
to  be  regarded  as  high  authorit3'in  the.se 
lines. 

The  Journal  stands  better  with  the 
public  to-day  as  a  clean,  enterprising  and 
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reliable  newspaper  than  it  ever  did  before 
and  as  a  factor  in  the  development  of 
the  city  it  must  be  accorded  a  place  of  no 
small  importance.  The  Journal  was 
purchased  of  the  Nimocks  brothers  in 
1885  for  $100,000,  while  half  a  million 
dollars  would  not  buy  it  to-day. 


Lucian  Swift,  Jr.  Mr.  Swift  is  a 
native  of  Akron,  Ohio,  where  he  was 
born  July  14,  1848.  His  father  was  a 
leading  man  in  the  Western  Reserve, 
having  emigrated  from  Connecticut  in 
early  life.  He  was  a  law3’er  by  profes¬ 
sion  and  served  as  clerk  of  the  courts  of 
Summit  county,  and  represented  the 
people  of  that  locality  in  the  Ohio  State 
Senate.  His  grandfather  was  Judge 
Zephaniah  Swift,  who  was  Chief  Justice 
of  Connecticut  for  nearly  twenty  years, 
as  well  as  author  of  a  digest  and  several 
standard  treatises  upon  branches  of  the 
law.  The  genealogical  line  runs  back 
to  1635,  when  the  ancestor  was  among 
the  early  colonists  from  England . 

The  family  removed  to  Cleveland, 
where  Lucian  had  the  advantages  of  the 
excellent  schools,  and  graduated  at  the 
high  school  in  1867.  He  then  entered 
the  University  of  Michigan,  and  taking 
the  special  course  in  mining  engineering 
completed  in  two  years  the  course  of 
study  which  occupies  in  due  course  three 
years,  graduating  with  the  degree  of  M. 
E.  His  room-mate  in  college  was 
Charles  F.  Brush,  afterwards  inventor 
of  the  arc  electric  lights.  His  college  fra¬ 
ternity  was  the  D.  K.  E.  Returning  to 
Cleveland  he  engaged  in  mercantile  busi¬ 
ness  for  two  years,  but  found  it  neither 
congenial  to  his  taste  nor  adapted  to  his 
educational  preparation. 

The  most  perplexing  problem  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  young  man  standing  on 
the  threshhold  of  life,  is  the  choice  of  a 
calling.  The  tides  of  circumstances  often 
sweep  him  along  and  land  him  in  har¬ 


bors  he  had  not  sought.  So  it  was  in  a 
measure  with  young  Swift.  In  the 
spring  of  1871  he  turned  his  steps 
toward  the  West,  with  a  vague  purpose 
of  settling  at  Duluth,  but  did  not  find 
the  prospects  of  that  place  inviting,  and 
so  returned  to  St.  Paul  where,  through 
an  assistance  from  Hon.  Charles  Mc- 
Ilrath,  the  Sta  e  Auditor,  who  was  a 
relative,  he  obtained  a  situation  with 
George  B.  Wright,  of  Minneapolis.  Mr. 
Wright  at  that  time  was  a  surveyor  of 
government  lands,  but  soon  afterwards 
became  land  agent  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  Company.  For  five 
years  Mr.  Swift  remained  in  this  employ¬ 
ment  making  plats  of  land  grants, 
rights  of  way  and  other  like  work,  visit¬ 
ing  various  land  offices  to  obtain  data. 
In  the  course  of  this  work  he  camped  in 
a  tent  on  the  site  of  the  city  of  F'argo, 
and  again,  as  illustrating  the  rapid 
change  of  the  wilderness  into  the  busy 
marts  of  man,  he  attended  an  editorial 
banquet  at  Georgetown  on  the  banks  of 
the  Red  river  of  the  North,  at  which  the 
gifted  literary  wanderer,  Bayard  Taylor, 
presided. 

Resigning  his  position  in  1876  Mr. 
Swift  made  a  visit  to  his  home,  but  re¬ 
turned  in  a  few  months,  and  took  a  po¬ 
sition  as  book-keeper  atameagersalar\", 
though  in  truth  one  quite  equal  to  his 
experience  in  the  business.  He  soon 
found  a  better  situation  as  book-keeper 
and  cashier  of  the  Minneapolis  Tribune, 
at  that  time  controlled  by  the  ownei'S  of 
the  Pioneer  Press.  He  remained  in  the 
Tribune  through  all  its  many  changes, 
for  many  years, until  he  was  thoroughly 
conversant  with  all  the  details  of  the 
newspaper  business. 

In  November,  1885,  he  joined  with 
Messrs.  Blethen,  Haskell  and  Hawley  in 
the  purchase  of  the  Evening  Journal.  He 
became  manager,  secretar3^  and  treasurer 
of  the  company,  which  position  he  still 
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holds.  At  the  time  of  his  first  eonnee- 
tioii  with  it  the  Joiiriidl  ha<.\  ])eeonie  well 
established,  having-  a  daily  eireidatioii  of 
about  ten  thousand  cojjies.  It  has 
steadily  inereased  in  patronage  and  in- 
lluenee,  until  its  present  eireulation  is 
about  thirty-five  thousand  copies.  It 
occupies  a  fine  stone  front  building  of  its 
own  on  Fourth  street,  operates  three 
perfecting  i)resses,  and  issues  a  sheet 
which  is  eagerh'  welcomed  to  three- 
fourths  of  the  fii'esides  of  the  city  and 
throughout  the  Northwest. 

Mr.  Swift  has  been  for  several  3'ears  a 
director  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  He  is 
also  a  director  in  the  Business  Men’s 
Union,  as  well  as  in  several  minor  insti¬ 
tutions.  He  is  a  director  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Exposition,  and  has  for  sometime 
been  its  treasurer. 

Those  representative  positions,  among 
the  most  powerful  in  stimulating  and  di¬ 
recting  the  business  interests  of  the  city, 
show  the  value  that  his  associates  place 
upon  his  judgment  and  sagacity,  and 
readily  place  him  among  the  leaders  of 
enterprise. 

Mr.  Swift  married  Miss  Minnie  E. 
I'uller,  daughter  of  Rev.  Geo.  W.  Fuller, 
now  located  at  Litchfield,  this  state;  a 
native  of  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  in  1877.  Their 
surviving  child  is  a  daughter,  Grace  F. 
In  social  life  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Swift  are  im¬ 
portant  factors.  The  portrait  accomp¬ 
anying  this  sketch  shows  a  genial  face 
and  marks  a  character  firm  in  integrity, 
a  mind  solid  in  its  judgments,  and  a 
temper  persistent  in  adherence  to  its 
aims. 

The  Minnccipolis  Times  is  to-day 
acknowledged  to  be  the  leading  Demo¬ 
cratic  newspaper  in  the  Northwest 
though  it  is  only  in  its  third  year.  The 
paper  has  made  rapid  strides  because  it 
has  been  well  managed  with  due  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  needs  of  a  large  and  con¬ 
stantly  growing  constituency  which  had 


been  before  its  advent  totally  unrei)re- 
sented.  The  Globe  had  maintained  a 
modest  news  bureau  in  Alinneapolis  for 
several  years  but  the  Democrats  of  the 
metropolis  had  never  had  a  pa])er  on 
whose  editorial  utterenees  they  could  de¬ 
pend  to  voice  their  sentiments  as  party 
men  or  as  loyal  Alinneapolitans.  That 
the  Times  has  filled  both  these  wants  is 
shown  by  its  forging  to  the  front  with 
such  unprecedented  steps. 

The  Times  was  established  by  the 
Times  printing  company  and  the  first 
nundier,  a  modest  folio  was  issued  Octo¬ 
ber  1st,  1889.  It  was  begun  as  an  in¬ 
dependent  paper  with  Democratic  lean¬ 
ings.  In  the  ensuing  local  and  State 
campaign  it  supported  P.  B.  Winston 
for  mayor,  and  shortly  after  was  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  Democratic  paper.  With  en¬ 
larged  capital  and  facilities  it  started 
out  with  the  following  officers:  Presi¬ 
dent,  F.  G.  Winston;  directors,  J.  G. 
Winston,  J.  C.  Oswald,  Frank  L. 
Thresher,  John  Blanchard,  Leo  Basting, 
W.  D.  Ankeny  and  W.  L.  O’Brien  Jr. 
Mr.  Blanchard  was  elected  editor-in-chief 
and  Mr.  Thresher  manager  and  secre- 
tary',  positions  in  which  they  still  serve 
the  company.  The  paper  was  immedia- 
tely'  enlarged  to  a  double  sheet,  print¬ 
ing  as  much  reading  matter  as  any  paper 
in  the  Northwest.  In  July  1891  a  con¬ 
tract  was  made  with  the  Western  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  and  the  United  Press  by 
which  the  Times  became  a  joint  owner 
with  the  Tribune  in  both  these  news  re¬ 
ports.  This  arrangement  gives  the 
Times  the  news  of  the  world.  The  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  a  few  months  ago  recog¬ 
nized  its  service  so  that  its  leased  wii'es 
now  run  the  entire  24  hours  of  the  day. 
This  arrangement  makes  it  ]n'actieally 
impossible  for  any-  subscriber  to  its  ser¬ 
vice  to  get  “left”  as  by' getting  out  a 
special  edition  at  any'  time  after  the 
regular  report  closes,  the  news  of  the 
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world  can  be  thrown  upon  the  press  in 
an  incredibly  short  spaee  of  time.  These 
two  reports  give  the  subseribers  a  report 
of  30,000  words  each  a  night. 

The  Sunday  Times  which  has  been 
made  a  feature  of  the  paper  is  an  illus¬ 
trated  edition  of  sixteen  pages  whieh 
has  already  become  the  favorite  paper  of 
Minneapolis  and  Minnesota. 

Returning  to  the  year  1867  we  find 
more  or  less  newspaper  enterprises  un¬ 
dertaken  nearly  every  year  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  It  vtould  require  too  mueh 
space  to  give  a  detailed  history  of  each, 
and  as  many  of  them  were  ephemeral, 
such  history  in  regard  to  most  of  them 
would  prove  unintei'esting.  The  names 
of  the  papers,  with  the  dates  of  their 
establishment,  so  far  as  thej^  can  be  as¬ 
certained,  are  given  below : 

Farmers  Union,  weekly,  1867. 

Daily  Star,  June,  1868. 

St.  Anthony  Falls  Democrat,  weekly,  October, 
1869. 

Minneapolis  Democrat,  weekh^  1870. 

Temperance  Advocate,  weekl3r,  1869. 

Evening  News,  daily,  June,  1871. 

Monday  Morning  News,  weekly,  1871. 

Minneapolis  Free  Will  Baptist,  quarterly,  1859. 

Master  Mechanic,  monthly,  1871. 

Minnesota  Pupil,  weekly,  1868. 

Evening  Times,  dailjq  Januai'y,  1872. 

Minneapolis  Mirror,  weekly,  1873. 

The  Citizen,  weekly,  1874. 

Sunday-  Mercury,  1881. 

Tourist  and  Sportsman,  weekly,  1875. 

State  Index,  weekly,  September,  1875. 

Evening  Mail,  daifiq  1874. 

Mississippi  Valley  Lumberman,  weekly,  1876. 

Free  Flag,  weekly,  1876. 

Minnesota  Farmer,  monthly,  September,  1877. 

The  Ariel,  monthly,  June,  1877. 

Bell’s  Daily  Times,  December,  1878. 

The  Housekeeper,  monthly,  1878. 

Evening  Journal,  daily,  November,  1878. 

Saturday  Evening  Spectator,  weekly,  1879. 

Northwestern  Miller,  weekly,  March,  1879. 

Penny  Herald,  weekly.  May,  1880. 

Boys  and  Girls  of  Minnesota,  weekly,  June, 
1880. 

Real  Estate  Review,  1882. 

Minneapolis  Weekly,  November,  1880. 


The  Homestead,  monthljq  November,  1880. 

Comic  Pictorial,  monthhq  March,  1881. 

Temperance  Review,  weekly,  Februar3q  1881. 

Other  papers,  mostly  established  since 
the  last  mentioned  date,  are : 

The  Commercial  Bulletin,  weekly. 

The  Northwestern  Architect,  monthl}^ 

The  Northwestern  Railroader,  weekly. 

The  Northwest  Trade,  weeklj^ 

The  Market  Record,  daily. 

The  Furniture  News,  monthb^ 

The  Northwestern  Real  Estate  and  Financial 
Register. 

The  Trade  Reporter,  weekly. 

The  Northwestern  Presb3aerian,  weekly. 

The  Northwestern  Congregationalist,  wcekl3\ 

The  Methodist  Herald,  weekly. 

The  Minnesota  Missionary  and  Chui'ch  Record, 
monthly. 

The  East  Side  Register,  weekhy 

The  West  End  Herald,  weekly. 

The  South  Minneapolis  News,  weekly. 

The  Free  Lance,  weekly. 

National  Arsenal,  weekly. 

The  Progressive  Age,  weekly. 

Reason,  monthl}'. 

The  American  Geologist,  monthly'. 

The  Master  Mason,  monthl3^ 

The  Odd  Fellow,  monthly'. 

The  Pythian,  monthly. 

The  Irish  Standard,  weekly. 

The  Minnesota  Court  Reporter,  weekly. 

The  Liberty'  Blade,  weekly'. 

Western  Leader,  prohibition  weekly. 

The  Saturday  Evening  Speetator. 
This  is  the  oldest 'weeklj' newspaper  pub¬ 
lished  in  Minneapolis,  and  largely  exem¬ 
plifies  the  faet  that  the  intelligence  and 
culture  of  a  eity  finds  expression  in  its 
publications.  It  was  established  in  July, 
1879,  by  C.  H.  Dubois,  who  had  from 
1876  to  1879  been  editor  and  proprietor 
of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  of  Gi'ancl 
Rapids,  Miehigan,  a  paper  which  out¬ 
ranked  any  daily  there,  both  in  circula¬ 
tion  and  influence.  Minneapolis  seemed 
to  offer  a  wider  field  for  a  first-elass  liter¬ 
ary  and  family  newspaper.  How  well 
the  Saturday  Evening  Speetator  suc- 
ceded  in  this  line  is  indicated  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extraet  taken  several  years  since 
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from  The  North  western  Magazine,  edited 
1)}'  E.  V.  Smalley: 

“The  Saturday  Evening  Spectator,  adopting  a 
high  standard  at  the  start,  and  aiming  steadily 
higher,  it  has  become  a  paper  creditable 
alike  to  itself  and  to  the  taste  of  those  who  read  it. 
Mr.  DuBois,  the  editor  and  publisher,  has  built  up 
by  diligent  work  and  much  original  talent,  a  suc¬ 
cessful  weekly,  always  a  difficult  thing  to  accomp¬ 
lish  in  cities  that  are  well  ecpiipped  with  daily  pa-- 
j)crs.  The  Spectator  made  a  field  for  itself  broad 
enough  to  embrace  on  one  side  art,  literature  and 
other  matters  connected  with  the  higher  intellect¬ 
ual  life  of  the  citj',  and,  on  the  other,  real  estate 
and  general  business  interests.” 

In  January,  1890,  Mr.  DuBois  with¬ 
drew  from  the  Speetator,  leaving  it  in 
control  of  the  present  publishers,  H.  H.  S. 
Rowell,  editor,  and  H.  L.  Hoskinson, 
manager.  Air.  Rowell,  a  native  Alinne- 
sotian,  had  been  an  emplo3'e  since  Nov. 
1 , 1881 ,  and  for  about  five  y^ears  manag¬ 
ing  editor.  Air.  Hoskinson  had  for  over 
a  3’ear  been  connected  with  the  business 
department  of  the  paper.  The  Speetator 
has  now  an  office  and  editorial  force  of 
six  persons,  and  has  in  its  mechanical 
department  about  a  dozen  emplo3'es. 
With  the  growth  of  the  cit3^  the  scope  of 
the  paper  has  been  modified  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  situation,  and  the  result  is 
that  the  Speetator  is  now  pre-eminent  in 
the  local  field  of  society,  music,  the 
drama,  education, literature  and  kindred 
interests.  EditorialU",  it  is  independent 
in  ever3"  respect,  and  stands  for  the  best 
interests  of  societ3'',  and  “the  good,  the 
true  and  the  beautiful”  in  human  life. 
With  a  steadih'  increasing  circulation 
among  the  best  people,  the  Saturday 
Evening  Spectator  is  continualh’ extend¬ 
ing  its  influence  throughout  the  North¬ 
west. 

The  Mississippi  Valley  Lumberman 
was  established  in  August,  1876, 
by  Col.  Elatt  B.  Walker,  who  conducted 
the  paper  until  June,  1887,  when  it  was 
sold  to  a  corporation  known  as  the 
Lumberman  Publishing  Comiiain',  with 


J.  Newton  Nind,  who  has  since  been  the 
editor  and  the  controlling  spirit  in  the 
eompan3',  as  president.  This  corporation 
also  included  the  elder  son  of  Col.  Platt 
B.  IValker,  the  founder  of  the  paper,  Platt 
B.  Walker,Jr.,  who  had  been  with  the  pa¬ 
per  since  it  was  started, and  who  is  now 
the  business  manager  of  the  yiaper.  The 
Lumberman,  as  its  name  implies,  is  de¬ 
voted  to  lumber  interest,  and  is  a  hand- 
somel3'  printed,  well  edited  and  influen¬ 
tial  trade  paper  which  has  taken  a  front 
rank  since  it  has  been  under  the  present 
management. 

The  Furniture  News  is  a  monthh' 
trade  pai^er  devoted  to  the  growing  fur¬ 
niture  trade  of  the  Northwest.  It  is 
owned  b3MheFui'niture  Publishing  Com- 
pan3",  edited  Iw  J.  Newton  Nind,  its 
management  being  the  same  as  that  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley  Lumberman.  A 
paper  of  the  same  name  was  pifljlished 
for  a  3'ear  or  two  prior  to  1889,  when 
the  present  Furniture  News  was  estab¬ 
lished. 

The  Northwestern  Miller,  which  is  the 
exponent  and  representative  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  industr3'  in  Alinneapolis, ranks  among 
the  first  ofits  class  in  the  United  States,  in 
fact  in  its  peculiar  field  has  probabl3'  no 
superior  in  the  country.  It  especialU'  re¬ 
presents  the  merchant  or  shipping  mil¬ 
ler,  and  furnishes  its  readers  with  the 
latest  and  fullest  information  and  news, 
bearing  upon  the  milling,  flour  and  grain 
interests. 

Its  beginning  gave  but  little  promise 
of  obtaining  its  present  commanding 
importance.  It  was  started  in  La  Crosse, 
Wis.,  in  1873.  Its  main  purposeat  that 
time  was  the  promoting  the  sale  of  an 
emer3'  wheel  buhr  dresser,  which  its 
owners  had  invented,  and  which  it  was 
then  thoxight  must  be  of  great  value, 
but  which  has  now  been  so  long  with¬ 
drawn  from  market  that  its  name  has 
been  almost  forgotten. 
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At  first  the  paper  appeared  as  a 
monthly,  and  bore  but  a  slight  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  present  elaborate  weekly 
edition.  Mr.  A.  K.  Ostrander  was  its 
founder,  with  whom  Mr.  Albert  Hop  pin 
became  early  associated  in  its  publica¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Ostrander  died  in  1878,  and 
for  some  time  Mr.  Hoppin  was  the  ex¬ 
clusive  owner  of  the  property,  and  dur¬ 
ing  his  administration  it  was  removed 
to  Minneapolis. 

After  its  removal  to  this  citj^  its  field 
of  operations  and  circulation  became 
greatly  enlarged,  and  Mr.  C.  M.  Palmer 
became  associated  with  Mr.  Hoppin  iir 
its  management.  In  1882  Mr.  Hoppin 
disposed  of  his  interest  in  the  paper  to 
Mr.  Palmer,  who  secured  as  business 
manager  Mr.  C.  W.  Edgar.  Later  on 
the  paper  was  placed  under  the  control 
of  a  stock  compan}',  Mr.  Palmer  being 
publisher  and  Mr.  Edgar  manager.  Un¬ 
der  this  arrangement  the  Northwestern 
Miller  is  still  conducted,  and  yearly  with 
increasing  success.  It  has  a  large  circu¬ 
lation,  not  only  in  this,  but  many  of  the 
Northern  and  Western  states,  and  also  in 
the  flour  markets  of  Great  Britain. 

In  addition  to  the  names  above  men¬ 
tioned  as  connected  with  the  Miller  are, 
Fred  J.  Clark,  local  editor  and  secretaiw 
(who  has  been  with  the  paper  since 
1874,)  Miss  E.  E.  Palmer,  associate 
editor;  P.  H.  Litchfield  as  assistant 
manager,  and  W.  R.  Gregory,  traveling 
representative. 

The  Northwesteini  Architeet  and 
Building  Budget  as  it  is  now  known  was 
first  issued  by  Messrs.  Baldwin  &  Bruce 
at  213  Hennepin  Avenue  under  the  title 
The  Northwestern  Improvement  Record. 
When  first  established  it  was  issued 
weekly  in  a  four-column  quarto  form, 
the  first  number  being  issued  on  the  21st 
day  of  April,  1884.  It  was  soon  found, 
however,  that  its  field  was  not  such  as  to 
require  such  frequency  of  publication 


and  in  the  following  July  it  was  changed 
to  a  monthly  and  the  number  of  its 
pages  increased  to  sixteen  the  form  being 
that  of  a  magazine.  It  was  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  its  promoters  to  make  it  essen¬ 
tially  a  journal  devoted  to  the  real 
estate  interests  of  Minneapolis  and  the 
general  improvement  of  the  Northwest, 
but  receiving  little  encoiu'agement  in 
that  direction  it  gradually  became  mer¬ 
ged  into  a  magazine  devoted  to  the  arch- 
itectual  and  building  interests  of  the 
cit\^  In  April  1885,  its  publishers  be¬ 
came  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  title  of 
their  publication  was  not  a  clear  index 
as  to  its  character  and  it  was  accord¬ 
ingly  changed  to  A’ort/nrcstern  Architect 
and  Improvement  Record.  In  thefollow- 
ing  Januar3^  its  quarters  at  213  Henne¬ 
pin  Avenue  becoming  too  cramped  for 
its  increasing  business,  the  office  was  re¬ 
moved  to  commodious  rooms  in  the 
Loring  &  Windom  building  at  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  Washington  and  Second  Avenue 
South,  its  present  home. 

Eaidy  in  its  career  Messrs.  Baldwin 
&  Bruce  associated  with  themselves  Mr. 
W.  H.  Farnham  who  remained  identified 
with  the  journal  until  August,  1885, 
when  his  interest  was  purchased  b\'  Mr. 
Jefferson  Brundage.  The  publications  of 
the  journal  was  continued  by  these  gen¬ 
tlemen  until  August,  1887,  when  the 
])aper  was  purchased  b\'  Messrs.  Otis  & 
Straw.  These  gentlemen  remained  in 
possession  until  thefollowing  April  when 
a  stock  compain^  styled  the  “  Northwes¬ 
tern  Architect  Co.”  and  composed  of 
members  of  the  architectual  profession 
of  the  twin  cities  was  formed  and  pur¬ 
chased  the  interests  of  Messrs.  Otis  & 
Straw  but  retaining  Mr.  Straw  as  gene¬ 
ral  manager  of  the  business.  In  March 
of  this  3"ear  an  additional  feature  was 
added  comprising  six  photogravure 
plates  of  architectual  subjects  and  issued 
together  with  the  letter  press  and  relief 
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plate  engravings  comprising  the  regular 
edition,  was  called  the  “  Royal  ”  edition. 
In  November  of  this  3"ear  Mr.  Straw  re¬ 
signed  his  position  as  manager  to  em¬ 
bark  in  other  ijursuits  and  Mr.  Fred  S. 
Hunt,  a  young  man  of  Chicago,  Ill.,  and 
who  had  long  been  identified  witli  archi- 
tectual  journalism  in  that  cit}^  was 
called  to  occupy  the  position. 

In  January,  1891,  the  usefulness  of 
the  journal  was  further  increased  and 
its  field  extended  by  the  purchase  and 
consolidation  with  the  Building  Budget, 
an  architectual  publication  of  Chicago, 
and  retaining  its  offices  in  both  cities. 
At  this  time  itsname  was  again  changed 
and  while  retaining  the  identity  of  both 
publications  it  was  made  The  North¬ 
western  Architeet  and  Building  Budget 
and  by  which  it  is  still  known. 

The  present  officers  of  the  company 
are:  Mr.  Henry  Lord  Ga3^  of  Chicago, 
president;  Mr.  Fred  Kees  of  Minne¬ 
apolis,  vice-president;  Mr.  Geo.  M. 
Goodwin  of  Minneapolis,  seci'etar^"  and 
treasurer;  Mr.  Fred  S.  Hunt,  general 
manager. 

The  character  of  the  publication  is 
essentially  that  of  an  architectural  mag¬ 
azine  and  is  patronized  b\"  architects  and 
architectual  students  in  all  parts  of  our 
countr^^  besides  circulating  in  Canada, 
England,  France,  Russia,  Australia  and 
the  British  West  Indies. 

The  above  list  is  probabl3'  not  com¬ 
plete,  as  new  ])apers  are  established  al- 
must  e\"cr3’  month.  Of  course  a  consid¬ 
erable  number  of  the  above  have  passed 
out  of  existence,  some  having  survived 
but  a  few  months,  others  but  a  year  or 
two,  and  still  others  merged  into  other 
papers.  But  a  goodly  number  are  still 
]niblished  and  flourishing.  But  these, 
and  others  hereafter  to  be  named,  will 
serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  intense  intel¬ 
lectual  activitv  which  has  alwa3's  char¬ 
acterized  the  people  of  Minneapolis.  No 


important  branch  of  business,  no  shade 
of  religious  or  liberal  belief,  no  profes¬ 
sion  or  science,  but  has  its  representative 
in  the  press.  It  ma3'  safeH  be  stated 
that  no  city  of  its  size  in  the  Union  pub¬ 
lishes  so  man3'  newspapers  and  periodi¬ 
cals.  And  taken  in  consideration  with 
her  schools,  churches,  librar3"  and  char¬ 
itable  and  benevolent  institutions,  it  is 
conclusive  proof  of  the  intelligence  and 
intense  intellectual  activit3"  which  has 
alwa3's  characterized  the  cit3'  of  Minne¬ 
apolis. 

Scandinavian  Newspapers.  Next  in 
numbers  and  also  in  importance  to  those 
printed  in  English,  come  newspapers 
and  periodicals  published  in  the  Scandi¬ 
navian  languages.  From  a  conpiara- 
tiveW  eai'l3'da3'  this  population  has  here 
been  well  represented  by  its  secular  and 
religious  press.  The  editorial  abilit3" 
represented  by  their  press  has  been  uni- 
formh'  of  a  high  order.  Among  their 
publications  we  name  the  following,  viz  : 
The  first  Scandinavian  paper  published 
in  Minneapolis  was  the  Nordisk  Folke- 
blad,  (weekl3')  Norwegian-Danish.  This 
was  first  established  in  Rochester,  Minn., 
but  in  1868  was  removed  to  this  cit3’ 
and  published  In^  F.  Sneedorf  Christen¬ 
sen.  In  1871  Geo.  H.  Johnson  (late 
sheriff'  of  Hennepin  count3')  purchased 
it,  and  in  connection  with  Edvard  Lar¬ 
sen  (editor)  continued  it  till  1876,  when 
it  was  sold  to  a  Chicago  party  and  dis¬ 
continued.  In  those  da3^s  the  Scandina¬ 
vian  population  was  much  less  than  it 
has  since  become,  the  advertising  pa¬ 
tronage  was  small,  and  the  j^ajier  did 
not  prove  a  financial  success.  The  Alin- 
nesota  (weekh-)  was  established  1)3'  C. 
F.  Solberg  in  1870.  It  was  sold  in  1872 
and  in  1873  was  bought  1)3'  the  Bud- 
stikken  and  merged  in  that  ])aper. 

In  September,  1873,  the  Budstikken 
was  started,  weekU',  bv  a  stock  com- 
pan3'.  Its  first  editors  were  Paul  H. 
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Hansen  and  F.  A.  Husher,  also  part  pro- 
I^rietors,  succeeded  for  a  time  by  Jon 
Bjarnason.  In  1877  Lutli  Jaeger  as¬ 
sumed  the  editoi'ship,  and  conducted  the 
paper  successfidly  until  1885.  Since  then 
Jorgen  Jensen  and  R.  S.  N.  Sartz  havt? 
had  pidncipal  editorial  charge.  Messrs. 
G.  F.  Johnson  and  John  C.  Gjedde  were 
for  several  years  the  ptiblishers,  until 
1888.  The  paper  is  now  owned  by  T. 
Gulbrandsen,  and  constitutes  the  weekly 
of  Daglig  Tidende,  established  in  1887, 
and  the  only  Scandinavian  daily  in  the 
city. 

The  Folkehladet  was  established  in 
1 877  by  Prof.  Sven  Oftedal  as  a  monthly. 
It  was  a  religious  (Lutheran)  paper  and 
was  published  in  the  interest  of  the  Augs- 
bury  Seminary,  located  in  Minneapolis, 
and  to  awaken  the  interest  of  the  Scan¬ 
dinavian  people  in  Alinnesota  and  ad¬ 
joining  states  and  territories,  in  that  im¬ 
portant  institution.  In  this  it  was 
largely  successful,  and  mainly  to  its  ef¬ 
forts  is  due  the  fact,  that  in  a  few  years, 
the  institution  was  placed  on  a  sound ' 
and  permanent  financial  basis.  In  1879 
the  paper  was  issued  as  a  weekly  and 
edited  by  Professors  Oftedal  and  Sverd^ 
rup,  under  whose  control  it  still  con¬ 
tinues. 

In  1886  the  Faedrelandet  and  Enil 
granten  (Norwegian  weekly)  was  re¬ 
moved  to  this  eity  from  La  Crosse,  Wis., 
where  it  had  previously  been  pidilished. 
It  is  now  owned  by  C.  Gulbrandsen  & 
Co. 

The  Ugehladet  ( Danish-Norwegian 
weekly)  was  removed  here  from  Chicago 
in  1886,  and  is  published  by  C.  Rasmus¬ 
sen. 

The  Normanna  (Norwegian  weekly), 
published  by  G.  F.  Johnson,  former  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  Bndstikken,  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1888. 

The  Minnesota  Statstidning {Swedish 
weekly)  was  established  in  1876  by  Col. 


Hans  Mattson,  and  since  removed  to  St. 
Paul,  and  merged  into  the  Skaffaren. 

The  Svenska  Folkets  Tidning  (Swed¬ 
ish  weekl3^)  was  established  in  ISSOb}"  a 
stock  company;  Alfred  Soderstrom, man¬ 
ager  and  Magnus  Lunnow,  editor. 

The  Minneapolis  Veckoblad  (weekh-) 
is  the  organ  of  the  Swedish  Alission 
Church,  the  leading  spirit  in  which  in 
Minneapolis  is  the  Rev.  Mr.  Skogsbergh. 

The  Svenska  Amerikanska  Posten 
(Swedish  weekly)  was  established  in 
1885,  in  the  interest  of  Pi'ohibition,  and 
is  edited  and  published  Iw  the  Turnblad 
Brothers. 

The  Skordemannen  (Swedish),  de¬ 
voted  to  Agricultural  subjects  and  pub¬ 
lished  twice  a  month,  was  removed  here 
from  St.  Peter  in  1889.  P.  V.  Collins  is 
the  publisher. 

The  Skandinarisk  Farmev  Journal 
(Danish-Norwegian)  also  devoted  to 
agriculture,  is  published  monthly  Iw  C. 
Rasmussen  Publishing  Company. 

In  addition  to  these  ai'e  a  number  of 
publications  in  the  Scandinavian  lang¬ 
uages  devoted  to  literature  or  religion, 
not  classed  as  newspapers.  From  the 
foregoing,  however,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  Scandinavian  poprdation  have  stood 
almost  eciually  to  the  front  with  Ameri¬ 
cans  in  the  newspaper  world,  indicat¬ 
ing  a  degree  of  enterprise  and  intelli¬ 
gence  which  no  other  foreign  nation  has 
ecpialled.  Their  ready  assimilation  to 
our  habits  and  customs  in  disseminating 
information  on  all  subjects  through  the 
medium  of  the  press  is  remarkable,  and 
as  foreigners  classes  them  as  foremost  in 
affinity"  and  sympathy  with  Americans  or 
the  English  speaking  race.  In  ehurches, 
schools,  libraries,  the  learned  professions 
and  municipal  government  theirinfiuence 
is  marked  and  decided,  and  must  be  in¬ 
creasingly  felt  with  each  passing  3'ear. 

This  sketch  of  the  Scandinavian  press 
would  be  incomplete  without  a  mention 
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of  The  North,  which  aptW  describes 
itself  as  “a  weekh"  newspaper,  in  the 
English  language,  devoted  to  the  incid- 
eation  of  American  principles  among  the 
Scandinavian  citizens  of  the  ITnited 
States.”  The  enterprise  makes  a  dis¬ 
tinct  and  happy  departure  from  the 
beaten  track  of  Scandinavian-American 
journalism,  and  proves  in  a  striking 
manner  the  progressive  and  truU'  .4mer- 
ican  spirit  of  the  Scandinavians,  to 
which  reference  has  alread\'  been  made. 
The  paper  was  established  by  a  stock 
company,  consisting  of  several  promin¬ 
ent  Scandinavian-Americans  of  Minne¬ 
apolis  and  elsewhere,  the  leading  spirit 
among  whom  was  Col.  H.  Mattson,  who 
thus  fittingh'  wound  up  his  newspaper 
eareer.  It  is  now  owned  and  published 
1)3"  Alessrs.  Luth  Jaeger  and  M.  V.  15. 
Phillips,  the  latter  as  business  manager, 
and  Mr.  Jaeger  has  l)een  the  editor  of  it 
since  its  establishment  in  1889.  Air. 
Jaeger  is  an  able  and  vigorous  writer, 
with  a  perfect  command  of  the  English 
langxiage,  and  thoroughlv"  American  in 
his  views  and  s\'mpathies,  and  under  his 
able  management  the  paper  is  a  power 
for  good  among  the  Scandinavians  of 
the  Northwest.  Air.  Jaeger  is  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  takes  a 
great  interest  in  the  school  svstem  of  the 
cit3'. 

The  Echo  dc  J'Oucst  is  the  repi'esen- 
tative  organ  of  the  French  Canadians  in 
the  Northwest.  It  was  founded  in  1883 
under  the  management  of  Z.  Demeules, 
its  ])ro])rietor  and  managing  editor.  It 
has  steadil  V  increased  in  circulation  and 
influence,  and  while  si)ecially  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  the  nationality  it  repre¬ 
sents,  does  not  less  cordially  support  all 
measures  tending  to  benefit  the  eitv  and 
state  and  the  Northwest  at  large.  The 
number  of  I'rench  Canadians  in  this 
state  and  those  immediately  adjoining, 
largely  tributaiw  to  this  point,  can 


scarcely"  be  estimated  at  less  than  70,000 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  these  eome 
more  or  less  immediately"  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  this  journal.  A  paper  published 
in  their  own  language  fills  a  want  which 
an  American  periodical  could  not  supply. 

I'.  R.  Leroux,  its  editoi'-in-chief,  is 
widely'  recognized  as  a  writer  of  great 
ability  as  is  shown  by  the  re-i)roduction 
of  many"  of  his  artieles  in  French  ])ubli- 
cations  from  Canada  to  Louisiana.  He 
is  ably'  assisted  by"  J.C.  Alarcpiis  and  Dr. 
L.  AI.  Brunet,  of  Duluth. 

While  as  before  remarked,  the  Echo 
de  rOaest  is  specially'  devoted  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  French-Canadian  pojitda- 
tion,  it  has  never  cultivated  any  narrow 
views  of  separating  that  nationality'  in 
any'  respeet  from  the  interests  of  the 
Amei'ican  people  at  large.  On  the  con¬ 
trary",  it  has  alway’S  wished  that  the 
true  interests  of  both  nationalities  were 
the  same,  and  that  veneration  for  the 
land  of  their  birth  is  in  no  degree  incon¬ 
sistent  with  an  ardent  love  for  the 
country  of  their  adoption.  The  i)aper 
is  doubtless  a  great  power  for  good  in  a 
large  population  which  cordd  hardly'  be 
reached  by'  the  American  press. 

The  Freie  Presse  Herald  is  a  weekly- 
newspaper  piddished  in  the  German  lan¬ 
guage,  and  is  the  only-  German  newspa¬ 
per  in ’the  city-.  The  Frcic  Presse  was 
founded  in  the  year  18G9  by"  some  Ger- 
man-American  citizens  of  Alinneapolis, 
mostly-  belonging  to  the  Harmonia  Soci¬ 
ety-,  the  West  Alinneai)olis,  St.  Anthony- 
Turnverein  and  Lodges. 

Air.  Lambert  Naegle  was  employed  as 
manager,  who  at  that  time  was  ])ub- 
lishing  a  German  ])aper  at  New  Dim, 
Alinn.,  and  who  afterward  became  sole 
owner  of  the  establishment.  The  Freie 
Presse  was  at  first  edited  by-  Alcssrs.  Dr. 
A.  Grtman  and  Anthon  Grethen,  attor¬ 
ney  at  law,  who  gave  their  services  with¬ 
out  compensation. 
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The  first  salaried  editor  of  the  paper 
was  Mr.  Theodore  Hielcher,  and  in  poli¬ 
tics  the  Freie  Presse  was  independent. 
At  the  time  of  its  establishment  the  Ger¬ 
man  population  was  small  as  compared 
with  the  present,  and  it  required  skillful 
management  to  overcome  the  difficulties 
encountered.  Mr.  Naegle,  however,  was 
equal  to  the  undertaking,  and  within  a 
comparatively  short  time,  placed  the  pa¬ 
per  on  a  sound  financial  basis. 

In  the  year  1889  Mr.  Naegle  pur¬ 
chased  the  Montana  Staats-zeitung,  pub¬ 
lished  at  Helena,  Mont.,  and  the  only 
German  newspaper  in  the  territory.  He 
sold  the  Hre/e Presse  to  Mr.  R.  F.  Schmidt, 
who  continued  proprietor  until  Decem¬ 
ber,  1890.  In  that  month  the  paper  was 
bought  by  a  new  company  and  consoli¬ 
dated  with  the  Minneapolis  Heroic!,  a 
German  weekly  which  was  established 
in  1882, 

The  new  company  incorporated  as 
the  ‘'Minneapolis  Freie  Presse  Herold 
Printing  Company,”  and  the  paper  was 
issued  as  the  “Minneapolis  Freie  Presse 
Herold. “  The  officers  of  the  companrq 
as  at  present  constituted,  areas  follows, 
viz:  Otto  E.  Naegle,  president;  Arthur 
W.  Schlichting,  secretary  and  manager; 
Adolph  Duevel  and  Charles  Baehr  direc¬ 
tors  ;  C.  Baehr,  is  the  editor.  The  paper 
is  now  Democi'atic  in  politics. 

With  the  increase  of  the  German  pop¬ 
ulation,  the  paper  has  steadily  grown  in 
prosperity  and  influence,  and  has  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  from  nine  to  ten  thousand, 
with  an  established  I'eputation  and  a 
fully  eejuipped  jobbing  department,  and 
is  recognized  as  a  first-class  German 
newspaper.  Its  office  is  in  the  Evening 
Journal  huWAmg  on  Fourth  street. 

Besides  those  above  enumerated , 
among  editors  and  newspaper  writers  of 
prominence  in  the  history"  of  Minneapolis 
may  be  mentioned  Geo.  K.  Shaw,  ex¬ 
mayor  Dr.  Ames,  Dr.  Albert  Shaw, 


Mart.  Williams,  C.  A.  and  W.  A.  Nim- 
mocks,  Shelton  Hollister,  and  some 
others  connected  with  the  religious  press 
whose  names  we  have  not  been  able  to 
learn.  In  fact,  so  large  a  number  in  this 
city  have  been  engaged  at  different  times, 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  as  con¬ 
tributors  to  the  press  of  this  city,  that  a 
list  of  the  names  alone  would  occupy 
much  space. 

No  exclusive  book  publishing  enter¬ 
prise  has  yet  been  established  in  this  city, 
but  strong  indications  show  that  the 
want  will  be  supplied  in  the  near  future. 
In  the  mean  time,  that  such  work  can 
already  be  executed  here  in  a  manner  not 
exeelled  abroad,  by  the  Tribune  Job 
Printing  Compan^q  is  conclusively  shown 
by  this  volume. 

The  Ensign  is  a  weekly  religious  news¬ 
paper,  and  the  organ  of  the  Baptist  de¬ 
nomination  in  this  city  and  state.  The 
first  number  was  issued  February  14th, 
1889.  In  September,  1890,  the  follow¬ 
ing  well-known  gentlemen  organized  a 
corporation,  and  assumed  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  paper,  viz  :  Geo.  A.  Pillsburv, 
D.  D.  Merrill,  E.  M.Van  Duzee,  S.  G.  Cook, 
W.  W.  Huntington,  A.  R.  Potter,  W.  B. 
Ransom,  Cary  Emerson,  C.  P.  Jones,  J. 
A.  Wolverton,  Geo.  N.  Carman,  and  W. 
L.  Harris.  Lemuel  Moss,  D.  D.,  has  been 
editor  of  the  paper  from  its  first  estab¬ 
lishment. 

In  October,  1890,  the  above  named 
corporation  purchased  The  Ensign  from 
J.  C.  Whitney  &  Son,  the  former  publish¬ 
ers.  The  paper  was  enlarged  to  its  pres¬ 
ent  size,  and  many  other  improvements 
made,  so  that  in  its  editorial,  literary, 
general  and  religious  news  departments 
it  stands  among  the  foremost  journals 
of  that  denomination. 

The  Housekeeper  \s,  as  its  name  indi¬ 
cates,  a  periodical  especially  devoted  to 
family  interests,  and  a  weleome  compan¬ 
ion  at  the  fireside.  Its  moral  tone  is 
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high, and  in  the  departnieiit  pertaining  to 
woman’s  labor  and  sphere  it  is  full  and 
interesting,  and  not  less  so  intheyouth’s 
department.  It  is  a  paper  of  twent}' 
pages, established  some  fifteen  years  sinee. 

The  Farm,  Stock  and  Home,  a  semi¬ 
monthly  agrieultural  paper,  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1 884,  by  Horatio  R.  Owen,  with 
Col.  J.  H.  Stevens  as  agricultural,  and 
S.  M.  Owen  as  writing  editor,  though 
the  latter  did  not  assume  editoi'ial  man¬ 
agement  until  the  following  3’ear.  The 
paper  was  well  received  from  the  first; 
seemed, in  fact,  to  have  found  that  “long- 
felt  want,’’  that  journalists  are  ever  in 
quest  of,  and  apparantly  filled  it  accept¬ 
ably  to  its  patrons.  It  is  one  of  the  few 
agricultural  papers  that  are  “edited  on 
the  farm,’’  for  from  the  first  it  was  the 
aim  of  the  management  to  secure  a  staff 
of  writers  who  lived  on  farms,  and  who 
daily  came  in  contact  with  the  flocks, 
herds,  crops  and  experiences  they  were 
ex])ected  to  write  about.  This  gave  to 
the  paper  a  practical  value  that  rendered 
it  a  favorite  wherever  known,  and  has 
given  it  a  circulation  and  influence  quite 
unusual  with  journals  of  its  class.  The 
paper  is  yet  in  the  hands  of  its  founders, 
and,  strangely  enough,  the  same  comi^os- 
itors  and  foreman  who  got  out  the  first 
nundier  are  still  employed  upon  it.  Its 
circulation  is  much  larger  than  was  ever 
previoush'  enjoyed  by  3113'  agricultural 
])apcr  in  this  region,  and  it  is  now  con¬ 
ceded  to  be  one  of  the  solid  and  useful 
business  enterprises  of  the  Northwest. 

This  article  would  be  incomplete  with¬ 
out  further  mention  of  a  veteran  editor 
and  newspaper  writer  now  living  in  this 
city.  Col.  J.  H.  Stevens.  He  was  from  the 
first  a  contrilmtor  to  the  St.  Anthony 
Express,  as  well  as  more  or  less  to 
ncarl\'  cvcr\"  paper  which  succeeded  it  in 
this  cit}^  for  man}'  years.  He  has  also 
.been  the  editor  of  Glencoe  Register, 
Cataract  and  Agricnltiirist,  Chronicle, 


Farmers'  Union,  Farmers'  Tribune  and 
F'arm,  Stock  and  Home. 

His  strong  point  as  a  newsiiaper 
wi-iter  was  in  collecting  interesting  local 
items  and  historical  sketches.  In  this 
line  he  is  unsurpassed.  To  a  large  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  earlv  settlers,  and  an 
unusuall}'  retentive  memor\',  he  unites 
an  intuitive  perception  of  what  the 
public  taste  demands  for  an  interesting- 
newspaper.  The  same  ciualitics  a])pear 
in  his  recentlv  published  personal  recol¬ 
lections  of  Minnesota  and  its  people, 
which  is  rich  in  interesting  earlv  inci¬ 
dents  of  pioneer  life.  His  life  has  been 
varied  b}'  man}-  important  business 
enterprises,  but  had  he  devoted  himself 
exclusive!}'  to  journalism,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  he  would  have  achieved  dis- 
tinguised  success  in  that  profession. 

William  Smith  King.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century  Rev.  Lyndon 
King  was  an  itinerant  Methodist  minis- 
ter  in  northern  New  York.  He  was  a 
strong  character,  uniting  with  the  tender 
qualities  of  pastor  of  a  Christian  flock 
bold  and  radical  opinions  of  a  reformer. 
He  was  an  Abolitionist,  associate  and 
contemporary'  of  Gerrit  Smith  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Goodell  before  the  agitations  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  sturdy  John  Brown,  Garri¬ 
son  and  I’hillips  had  stirred  the  popular 
heart  to  revolt.  William  S.  King  was 
his  fifth  child,  born  at  Alalone,  Franklin 
County,  New  York,  December  10,  1828. 
When  the  son  was  eight  years  old  the 
family  settled  on  a  farm,  and  the  boys 
were  put  to  work  in  clearing  up  the  for¬ 
est  and  bringingtheland,nonetoo prom¬ 
ising,  into  a  condition  where  it  could  fur¬ 
nish  a  scanty  supjiort.  At  twelve  years 
of  age  he  suftered  that  irreparable  loss 
to  a  young  lad — the  death  of  his  mother. 
The  family  life  was  broken  uj).  Young- 
William  left  home  and  commenced  self- 
sujiport.  For  the  next  six  years  he  re- 
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mainecl  in  the  vicinity  of  his  home,  work¬ 
ing  as  a  farm  hand  and  driving  team.  In 
this  wooded  part  of  the  country,  where 
the  dense  hard  wood  forests  were  being 
rapidly  cleared,  a  considerable  bnsiness 
was  carried  on  by  the  village  merchants 
in  gathering  ashes,  which  were  leached 
and  concentrated  by  boiling  into  potash. 
One  of  the  early  successes  which  the  lad 
achieved  was  as  an  “  ash  cat.”  The  riv¬ 
alry  of  the  teamsters  of  competing  ash- 
erieswas  sometimes  intense,  and  William 
found  that  by  feeding  his  team  while  the 
stars  were  yet  bi'ight,  he  could  drive 
throiigh  the  frost\^  m orning  and  exchange 
his  store  of  parcels  of  tea,  tobacco  and 
saleratnsfor  a  load  of  ashes,  get  the  start 
of  his  slower  competitors,  and,  as  he 
passed  them  with  a  whoop  and  a  cheer, 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  boy  foreshadowed 
the  push  and  enei'gy  of  the  mature  man. 
Sometimes  in  the  winter  he  would  work 
for  his  board  and  attend  school,  but  his 
scholastic  opportunities  were  confined  to 
the  district  school ,  and  only  through  brief 
and  irregular xDeriods.  About  1846, when 
eighteen  r-ears  of  age,  he  cpiit  the  rural 
employments  of  his  boyhood,  repairing 
to  Otsego  County,  where  he  engaged  as 
solicitor  for  some  of  the  mutual  insur¬ 
ance  companies,  which  about  that  time 
became  very  popular  throughout  I'ural 
New  York.  But  he  had  aspirations  for 
a  more  dignified  career.  Politics  and 
public  opinion,  as  shaped  by  newspapers, 
engaged  his  attention.  Had  his  ambi¬ 
tion  been  soleh"  to  achieve  present  suc¬ 
cess,  he  woidd  have  allied  himself  with 
the  Whig  party,  which,  at  that  peidod 
contested  with  the  Democratic  party  for 
the  spoils  of  party  success  in  the  state 
and  nation.  But  all  his  sympathies  and 
sentiments,  true  to  his  early  training, 
impelled  him  into  association  with  the 
more  radical  and  anti -slavery  party 
just  then  rising  into  prominence.  The 
Abolition,  or  Free  Soil  party,  then  a  for¬ 


lorn  and  struggling  band,  in  the  year 
1852  nominated  John  P.  Hale  for  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  George  W.  Julien  forVice  Pres¬ 
ident.  Young  King  started  a  campaign 
paper,  the  ”  Free  Democrat,” in  Coopers- 
town,  to  support  this  ticket.  One  year 
later  he  took  an  advanced  step,  and  or¬ 
ganized  a  Young  Men’s  Republican  Club 
at  Cherry  Valley.  This  was  the  first 
organization  known  up  to  that  date  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  “  Republican.”  A  local 
ticket  was  nominated,  and  to  the  sur¬ 
prise  of  the  political  fossils,  a  part  of  its 
candidates  were  elected.  Alam’ lay  claim 
to  the  honor  of  having  originated  the 
Republican  party.  The  truth  is  that 
public  sentiment,  which  had  been  aroused 
by  the  old  Abolitionists  to  a  pitch  of  de¬ 
termination,  in  many  parts  of  the  north, 
crystalized  in  many  places,  and  aboutthe 
same  time,  in  the  formation  of  the  new 
party  of  freedom.  The  effort  made  at 
Cherry  Valley  was  one  of  these,  and  was 
the  first  to  adopt  the  name  “Repub¬ 
lican  ”  for  its  party  and  candidates,  but 
unlike  most,  it  was  born  with  such  vigor 
and  pushed  with  such  enthusiasm  that 
it  achieved  a  speedy-  victory. 

At  this  period  Albany,  the  capital  of 
the  state  of  New  York,  was  a  chief  seat  of 
political  intrigue  in  this  country.  Many 
of  the  politicians  of  the  state  gathered 
hei'e,  from  both  parties,  and  were  men 
of  great  personal  power  and  influence. 
Thurlow  Weed,  who  conducted  the  Even- 
ing  Journal,  and  'Edwin  Croswell,  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Argus,  were  men  of  great 
ability  in  their  respective  parties,  and 
exercised  a  lai'ge  influence,  not  only  in 
state,  but  also  in  national  politics.  The 
names  of  Preston  King,  Wm.  L.  Marcr', 
Daniel  S.  Dickinson  and  William  H.  Sew¬ 
ard  will  be  recalled  as  leading  Albany 
politicians,  with  national  reputations. 
Mr.  King  was  drawn  into  this  circle,  and 
imbibed  in  this  school  lessons  of  political 
tact,  if  not  of  wisdom.  He  often  visited 
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Alljany,  and  hecanie  familiar  with  the 
leading  politieians  of  the  state,  gathered 
there. 

His  power  and  infliienee,  whieh  had 
been  reached  by  the  sheer  force  of  per¬ 
sonal  merit,  were  recognized  by  his  ap¬ 
pointment  upon  the  staff  of  Major-Gen¬ 
eral  S.  S.  Burnside,  of  the  State  Militia, 
with  the  rank  of  Colonel. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  he  felt  the 
impulse  of  emigration  and  sought  a. 
home  in  the  west. 

Col.  King  arrived  in  Minneapolis  and 
took  uphis  abode  in  thestimmer  of  1858. 
It  \Yas  a  critical  period  in  the  affairs  of 
the  state,  and  the  advent  of  a  political 
revolution.  In  April  of  that  year  the 
l^eople  of  the  state  had  adopted  b\"  an 
overwhelming  majority  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  loan  the  state  credit  in 
the  form  of  bonds  to  the  several  railroad 
companies  to  the  amount  of  $5,000,000. 
Gov. Sibley  had  declined  to  issue  thebonds 
without  a  first  lien  on  the  lands,  road¬ 
beds  and  franchises  of  the  railroad  com¬ 
panies,  but  had  been  coerced  by  a  man¬ 
date  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  issue  them 
without  such  security.  The  state  had 
been  organized  at  the  first  election  In 
1857  on  a  Democratic  basis.  The  Gov¬ 
ernor,  Legislature,  Supreme  Court,  Rep¬ 
resentatives  and  Senators  in  Congress 
were  all  of  that  party.  A  second  state 
election  would  occur  in  November,  1859. 

Col.  King,  whose  political  education 
had  been  among  the  radical  politicians 
of  the  Empire  State,  and  who  had  been 
active  in  organizing  the  Republican 
party  in  that  state,  took  in  the  situation, 
and  entered  into  discussion  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  at  issue  with  impetuous  zeal.  He 
procured  a  printing  press,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1859  commeneed  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  State  Atlas,  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper.  It  was  from  the  start  edited 
with  a  trenchent  pen.  Its  columns  fairly 
blazed  with  denunciation  of  the  five  mil¬ 


lion  loan  measure,  predicted  the  repudia¬ 
tion  of  the  bonds,  and  charged  the  demo¬ 
cratic  party  with  responsibility  for  the 
flagrant  “swindle”  perpetrated  upon 
the  people  of  the  State.  The  Miiinc- 
sotian,  a  newspaper  edited  by  Dr.  Thos. 
Foster,  and  published  at  St.  Paul,  took 
the  same  ground,  and  was  little  less 
denunciatory  than  the  Atlas.  These 
fulminations  produced  a  profound  im¬ 
pression  in  the  state,  and  inspired  dis¬ 
trust  of  the  state  bonds  in  the  eastern 
markets  where  they  were  sent  for  nego¬ 
tiation.  Capitalists  refused  to  invest  in 
them.  As  a  last  recourse  the  railroad 
conti'actors  organized  banks  of  issue, 
depositing  the  bonds  as  security  for  their 
circulating  notes.  But  the  scheme  was 
abortive.  Upon  this  “  wild  cat  cur¬ 
rency”  the  Atlas  fell  with  furious  de¬ 
nunciation.  The  railroad  companies  de¬ 
faulted  in  payment  of  interest  on  the 
bonds,  and  they  fell  into  discredit,  and 
the  bank  notes  issued  upon  them  became 
worthless.  By  all  means  of  negotiation 
no  more  than  $2,225,000  of  the  bonds 
had  been  sold,  when  the  whole  scheme 
collapsed. 

At  this  time  the  public  mind  was 
becoming  highly  inflamed  by  the  aggres¬ 
sions  of  the  slave  power  in  the  South, 
and  its  political  abettors  throughout  the 
country.  The  columns  of  the  Atlas  were 
filled  with  arguments  and  passionate 
appeals,  taking  the  most  radical  position 
on  the  cpiestion.  Col.  King  wielded  a 
caustic  pen.  No  editorial  writer  in  the 
state  has  ever  equaled  him  in  warmth  of 
exjiression  or  bitterness  of  denunciation. 
Public  sentiment  was  profoundly  stirred 
on  both  these  subjects;  so  that  when  the 
election  of  November,  1859,  took  place 
a  political  revolution  was  efl’ected.  All 
branches  of  the  state  government 
became  rei)td3lican,  and  have  remained 
solidly  such  ever  since.  When  the  presi¬ 
dential  election  succeeded  in  the  fall  of 
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1860,  Minnesota  had  taken  her  plaee 
with  the  the  phalanx  of  trininphant 
republican  states.  Col.  King  had  not 
confined  his  efforts  to  the  columns  of  the 
Atlas.  He  was  active  in  political  organ¬ 
ization,  and  during  the  campaign 
donned  the  cape  and  carried  the  torch  in 
the  enthusiastic  ranks  of  the  Wide 
Awakes.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
month  of  August  of  this  year  an  event 
occurred  which  stii'red  up  no  little  local 
excitement,  and  contributed  to  kindle 
moi'e  intensely  the  fires  of  the  pending 
political  issue.  A  family  from  Mississippi 
had  brought  to  Minneapolis  a  female 
slave,  in  ignorance  of  the  difference 
between  the  laws  of  the  two  states  on 
the  subject  of  personal  liberty,  who  was 
quietly  serving  her  mistress  as  maid.  A 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  procured  by 
colored  people,  and  she  was  brought 
before  the  district  judge,  when  the  court 
advised  her  that  she  was  free  to  choose 
her  condition,  and  as  she  was  being 
escoi'ted  through  the  hallway  to  a  car¬ 
riage,  one  of  the  many  southerners  cried 

out,  “Lets  take  the  -  nigger  any 

how.”  At  this  suggestion  King’s  wrath 
broke  out  like  a  cyclone.  He  denounced 
the  southerners  present  as  a  gang  of 
slave-driving  kidnappers,  and  seizing  a 
stout  cane  upon  which  a  deacon  was 
leaning,  declared  that  he  would  brain 
the  first  man  who  should  attempt  to 
profane  a  Minnesota  temple  of  justice 
by  la3dng  an  unfriendly  hand  upon  a 
person  made  free  bj'the  laws  and  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  State  of  Minnesota.  There 
were  not  a  few  present  who  sympathized 
wdth  the  master  of  the  slave  woman, for 
the  sojouners  from  the  south  were  bring¬ 
ing  much  patronage  to  the  hotels  and 
traders  of  the  vicinity.  Col.  King  was 
threatened,  and  through  all  the  succeed¬ 
ing  night  a  guard  of  citizens  thought  it 
necessary  to  guard  the  Atlas  office  from 
attack  and  demolition,  and  occupied  it 


behind  barricaded  doors.  At  the  follow¬ 
ing  election  Col.  Cyrus  Aldidch  was 
elected  representative  in  congress  from 
the  Minneapolis  district.  He  was  a 
staunch  friend  of  Cob  King,  who  had 
actively'  supported  his  election,  both 
through  the  columns  of  the  Atlas  and  in 
personal  effort. 

The  complete  and  triumphant  success 
of  the  Republicans,  so  largeh'  due  to  the 
efforts  of  Col.  King,  brought  him  into 
marked  prominence  in  the  councils  of 
the  party,  and  for  some  years  he  was  in 
a  good  sense  the  dictator  of  the  party. 
He  shaped  its  platforms  and  often  named 
its  candidates. 

With  the  movement  of  the  regiments 
from  the  state  to  the  South,  at  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  Rebellion,  Col.  Kingrepaired 
to  Washington,  where,  with  Col.  Aldrich 
and  William  Windom,  he  gave  his  first 
attention  and  solitude  to  the  soldiers 
from  Minnesota.  He  visited  the  camps, 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  men  and 
ministered  to  their  wants.  His  time  and 
purse  and  efficient  mediation  were  always 
at  their  service. 

At  the  organization  of  the  first  war 
congress,  July  5th,  1861,  he  was  chosen 
Post  Master  of  the  House  of  Represent¬ 
atives.  At  the  outset  he  had  a  wide  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  public  naen  of  New 
York.  The  position  of  officer  of  the 
House  enabled  him  to  extend  this  ac¬ 
quaintance  to  all  the  prominent  persons 
in  public  life.  His  genial  and  spontan¬ 
eous  nature,  his  enthusiasm,  his  stalwart 
devotion  to  the  party,  were  such  that  he 
was  continued  in  the  position  for  twelve 
successive  3^ears,  except  one  Congress. 
The  intervals  between  the  sessions  of 
Congress  were  spent  in  Minneapolis,  to 
which  he  held  an  unabated  loyalty,  and 
where  he  threw  himself  with  all  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  his  nature  into  whatever 
enterprise  appealed  to  him  for  assist¬ 
ance, 
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Among  the  institutions  which  owe 
their  being  to  his  suggestion  or  liberal 
aid,  during  this  period,  are  Lakewood 
Cemetery,  the  Alinneapolis  Street  Rail¬ 
way  Company, the  Harvester  Works,  and 
the  Alechanical  and  Agricrdtural  Asso¬ 
ciation.  The  latter  was  a  corporation 
which,  at  the  oittset,  numbered  several 
prominent  citizens,  but  which  finally  was 
left  upon  the  Colonel’s  hands  alone.  It 
acquired  the  old  fair  grounds  of  sixty 
acres  in  the  southeasterly  part  of  the 
city,  and  held  annual  fairs,  which  drew 
the  whole  countryside.  Here  were  shown 
the  finest  cattle  of  the  western  states. 
The  fleetest  horses  upon  the  turf  com¬ 
peted  upon  the  tracks  for  its  splendid 
purses,  while  the  attractions  brought  to¬ 
gether  to  amaze  and  bewilder  the  spec¬ 
tator,  earned  for  Col.  King  the  epithet 
of  “Old  Thanmaturgus.’’ 

For  several  3'-ears  Col.  King  held  the 
office  of  Surve^'or  General  of  logs  and 
lumber  for  the  second  Minnesota  lumber 
district.  The  work  of  the  office  was 
largel  v  performed  by  deputies,  but  it  was 
a  very  important  and  responsible  office, 
affording  a  comfortable  income,  and  was 
committed  to  his  hands  largehOn  appre¬ 
ciation  of  his  active  and  unselfish  labors 
in  behalf  of  the  public  interests. 

He  was  in  later  3"ears  secretary  of  the 
Alinneapolis  Board  of  Trade,  to  which 
position  he  made  his  wide  acquaintance 
and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  needs  of 
the  cit3q  of  great  use  in  building  up 
her  commercial  and  manufacturing  in¬ 
terests. 

ProbabU'  the  most  important  service 
that  he  rendered  the  public  during  these 
3'ears  was  in  the  establishment  and  con¬ 
duct  of  newspapers.  He  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  starting  the  Minneapolis  T rih- 
iine,  at  a  time  when  such  an  enterprise 
brought  more  fame  than  fortune.  He 
also  became  a  large  stockholder  in  the 
Pioneer  Press,  and  for  several  3'ears  con¬ 


ducted  its  Minneapolis  dei)artmcnt  with 
equal  vigor  and  success. 

About  1870  he  participated  with  sev¬ 
eral  other  gentlemen  of  Minneapolis  and 
St.  Paul  in  executing  a  contract  of  build¬ 
ing  the  first  section  of  the  Northern  Paci¬ 
fic  Railwa3',  from  the  Dalis  of  the  St. 
Louis  river  to  the  Red  river,  through  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  state  of  Minnesota. 
He  was  ever  an  ardent  advocate  of  this 
great  enterprise,  foreseeing  with  intui¬ 
tive  sagacit3'  the  immense  advantages 
which  the  opening  of  a  trans-continental 
route  through  the  north  woidd  give  to 
the  cit3'  of  his  home.  He  was  one  of  the 
original  share-holders  in  the  compain' 
which  undertook  its  construction,  and 
secured  places  on  its  Board  of  Directors 
for  his  friends,  and  Geo.  A.  Brackett, 
Dorilus  Morrison,  and  co-operated  with 
another  personal  and  political  friend,  the 
late  Secretary  of  the  Treastiiw,  William 
Wind(jm,in  the  ])rosecution  of  this  great 
undertaking. 

Time  and  again  he  urged  upon  the  at¬ 
tention  of  listless  cit3'  councils  or  apath¬ 
etic  citizens  the  subject  of  public  parks, 
and  more  than  once  brought  forward 
schemes  for  their  establishment.  His 
earnest  advocacy  of  these  necessities  of 
urban  life,  both  through  personal  conver¬ 
sation  and  with  his  facile  pen,  together 
with  examples  of  liberal  tree  planting 
upon  his  own  broad  domain,  were  the 
chief  influences  which  educated  the  pub¬ 
lic  to  receive  the  later  project  of  our  pres¬ 
ent  unequaled  park  S3'stem.  In  shaping 
this  system  he  greatly  contributed  1)3' 
personal  service  upon  the  Park  Board, 
and  1)3' later  donations  of  valuable  lands 
as  additions  to  the  cit3'’s  parks. 

At  the  expiration  of  Col.  King’s  ser¬ 
vice  as  postmaster  of  the  house  of  repre¬ 
sentatives,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Forty-fourth  Congress  from  the  Fourth 
district  of  Minnesota.  He  entered  upon 
his  term  with  l)rilliant  prestige.  His 
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enthusiasm  for  Minnesota  and  devotion 
to  her  people,  his  knowledge  of  the  needs 
and  situation  of  the  entii'e  west;  his 
ability  and  intelligence;  his  wide  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  public  men  and  famil¬ 
iarity  with  the  course  of  business  in  con¬ 
gress,  were  rare  qualifications  for  the 
exalted  position  of  representative.  But 
he  was  not  allowed  to  serve  out  his  term 
in  tranquility.  He  became  the  object  of 
calumny  and  misrepresentation.  Soon 
after  taking  his  seat  an  investigation 
was  ordered  by  the  House,  of  transac¬ 
tions  in  procuring  a  subsidy  for  the 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  at 
a  previous  congress.  Charges  of  bribery 
were  wildly  brought  against  prominent 
men  in  congress,  and  other  branches  of 
the  public  service.  Col.  King,  from  his 
position  in  the  House  and  intimacy  with 
many  of  the  actors  in  the  transactions, 
was  thought  to  know  something  which 
might  implicate  others,  and  a  subpoena 
was  issued  for  him  to  appear  before  the 
committee  of  investigation.  His  gener¬ 
ous  nature  revolted  at  being  made  the 
occasion  of  bringing  unmerited  obliqy 
upon  others,  and  he  placed  himself 
be\"ond  the  reach  of  the  inquisitorial 
process.  The  act  brought  upon  him  a 
storm  of  calumny  and  misrepi'esentation. 
His  motives  were  not  appreciated,  but 
instead  his  guilty  knowledge  of  corrup¬ 
tion  was  assumed.  The  democratic 
newspapers,  ever  ready  to  take  up  a 
reproach  against  an  opponent,  were  wild 
in  their  aspersions  of  his  conduct.  The 
state  legislature  joined  in  the  outcry 
agcunst  him  and  adopted  a  resolution 
calling  for  his  resignation .  This  brought 
from  his  retreat  a  prompt  letter  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  legislature.  In  it  he  de¬ 
fended,  as  far  as  he  was  then  able  to  dis¬ 
close  the  facts,  his  conduct,  asserted  his 
personal  innocence  of  any  corrupt  rela¬ 
tion,  and  hurled  at  the  legislature  a 
\yithering  rebuke  of  its  impertinence.  He 


added  facts  which  brought  some  of  their 
own  number  into  like  condemnation. 
This  letter  will  remain  as  a  model  among 
the  compositions  of  modern  times,  for 
scornful  sarcasm  and  biting  irony.  Not 
Junius,  in  his  inimitable  arraignment  of 
the  corruptions  of  the  Grafton  ministry, 
pointed  a  keener  shaft  of  ridicide  and 
contempt.  The  publication  of  the  letter 
produced  a  revulsion  of  sentiment,  and 
the  public  soon  concluded  what  has  since 
become  a  settled  conviction,  that  Col. 
King’s  retreat  was  prompted  iDy  feelings 
of  generosity,  and  that  he  sacrificed  his 
own  present  reputation  rather  than  ex¬ 
pose  to  unmerited  censure  others  whose 
confidence  and  friend.ship  he  enjoyed. 

The  committee  of  investigation  excid- 
pated  Col.  King  from  any  improper  act 
or  connection  with  the  passage  of  the 
measure  investigated,  but  excepted  to  his 
refusal  to  testify  as  to  others  who  were 
thought  to  be  implicated.  The  resolu¬ 
tions  referred  to  as  being  passed  by  the 
legislature  censuring  Col.  King  for  not 
appearing  before  the  committee  of  in¬ 
vestigation  were,  upon  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  facts,  expunged  from  the 
records  of  the  journals  by  unanimous 
vote  of  both  branches  of  the  legislature. 

Agriculture  is  the  basis  of  human  in- 
dustr3^  Ambition  tempts  many  a  boy 
from  the  paternal  acres,  to  mingle  in  the 
wild  struggle  for  business  success  or  pol¬ 
itical  honors,  or  for  professional  achieve¬ 
ments,  who,  when  a  measure  of  success 
has  been  achieved,  feels  the  love  of  the 
old  sod  revive,  and  returns  to  a  more 
liberal,  if  less  iDrofitable  cultivation  of 
the  soil.  Col.  King  had  a  rural  ideal, 
and  towards  the  close  of  his  life  in  Wash¬ 
ington  began  to  acquire  farms  lying 
around  thelakes.  First  the  Deacon  Mann 
pre-emption  at  Lake  Harriet  was  secured, 
then  the  Father  Gear  claim  at  Calhoun 
was  acquired ;  to  these  were  added  the 
Manwaring  tract,  on  the  west  side  of 
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Harriet,  and  other  pieces  of  land,  so  that 
a  tract  of  fourteen  hundred  acres  was 
obtained,  ^dng  in  a  compact  body.  To 
this  tract  he  gave  the  name  of  “  Lyndale 
Farm.”  Spacious  barns  were  l)uilt,  and 
a  large  farm  house.  Here  he  gathered 
the  choicest  animals  of  leading  breeds  of 
cattle  —  the  ponderous  Short-horn,  the 
shapely  Ayreshire,  and  the  fawn-like  Jer¬ 
sey.  Among  these  he  walked  like  a  pa¬ 
triarch  among  his  herds,  calling  them  by 
pet  names  and  patting  their  sleek  and 
submissive  heads.  Annual  sales  were 
held,  and  the  Lyndale  herd  became  fam¬ 
ous  throughout  thecountry.  The  crown¬ 
ing  honor  was  won  when  a  lordly  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  “Bates”  strain  of  Short¬ 
horns  was  purchased  at  auction  for  the 
sum  of  $14,000,  and  returned  to  Eng¬ 
land  to  recruit  the  blood  of  princely  herds. 
In  his  enthusiasm  the  proprietor  of  Lyn¬ 
dale  farm  had  allowed  his  expenditures 
to  outrun  his  income,  and  he  was  forced 
to  dispose  of  his  cattle,  and  made  a  deed 
of  the  farm  to  an  eastern  friend,  Mr. 
Philo  Remington,  who,  in  return  for  a 
similar  favor,  which  Col.  King  had  done 
for  him  in  former  da3's,  undertook  to 
make  advances  on  the  property  b\'  wa\" 
of  clearing  off  the  claims  against  it. 

As  time  went  on  the  relations  of  the 
parties  became  estranged  through  the 
machinations  of  an  agent.  Mr.  Reming¬ 
ton’s  own  affairs  needed  a  return  of  the 
advances,  which  Col.  King  was  unable 
to  respond  to,  and  the  property'  was  sold 
to  other  parties.  In  the  meantime  the 
growth  of  the  city  had  encroached  upon 
the  adjacent  farms,  so  that  the  land  be¬ 
came  desirable  to  cut  up  into  cit\"  lots. 
Calhoun  Park,  the  various  Remington 
additions  and  other  plats  were  laid  out, 
and  manv  lots  were  sold.  Streets  were 
opened  and  stakes  driven  where  the  cows 
had  grazed  in  undisturbed  repose. 

Col.  King  commenced  an  action  in 
equiW  against  Mr.  Remington  and  his 
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grantees  for  an  accounting  and  return 
of  the  remaining  lands.  This  was  the 
most  notable  law-sitit  which  had  ever 
come  to  issue  in  Hennepin  county'.  The 
ablest  members  of  the  local  bar,  re-in- 
forced  by  eminent  counsel  from  New  York , 
were  engaged  on  either  side.  The  Court 
found  in  favor  of  Col.  King,  and  its 
decree  was  confirmed  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  On  a  settlement,  securities  and 
Xjroperty  were  turned  over  to  the  suc¬ 
cessful  litigant  to  the  value  of  nearl}" 
two  million  dollars. 

Col.  King  rewarded  his  faithful  attor- 
nev's  with  munificent  fees.  He  settled 
his  obligations,  and  opened  his  generous 
heart  with  free  hand  to  the  importuni¬ 
ties  of  friendship  and  the  appeals  of  char¬ 
ity.  He  embarked  in  new  enterprises 
with  moi'e  zeal  than  prudence.  His  old 
haunts  were  revisited,  old  friendships  re¬ 
newed,  and  everywhere  the jolh^  Colonel 
seemed  onl\^  happy  when  he  could  share 
his  good  fortune  with  others.  This  is 
not  the  way  the  sordid  sons  of  wealth 
increase  their  store.  It  was  no  surinfise 
to  his  friends  that  a  few  ^^ears  enforced 
the  lesson  of  econom^q  and  found  him 
richer  onUTn  the  happiness  his  liberalitv 
had  given  to  others. 

Col.  King  has  been  twice  married.  His 
first  wife  was  Mary  Elizabeth  Stevens, 
of  Ilion,  New  York.  The  present  Mrs. 
King  was  Miss  Caroline  M.  Arnold,  also 
of  Ilion.  His  only  son,  Preston  King, 
after  graduating  at  Yale  college,  settled 
in  Minneapolis,  where  he  is  interested  in 
the  extensive  manufacturing  corpora¬ 
tion  of  the  North  Star  Boot  and  Shoe 
Company.  A  daughter,  with  her  two 
children,  is  a  member  of  his  household. 

While  inheriting  the  liberal  jjolitical 
views  of  his  father,  he  departed  from  the 
stifict  theological  training  of  his  infanew, 
and  became  a  most  decided  libei'al.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  congregation  of  the 
Church  of  the  Redeemer,  and  a  last  and 
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cordial  friend  of  its  distinguished  pastor, 
Dr.  Tuttle. 

Col.  King  is  a  public  speaker  of  no 
mean  ability,  but  his  strongest  point  is 
his  pen.  The  press  is  often  enriched  with 
his  eontributions.  When  aroused,  his 
discussion  of  public  questions  is  forcible 
and  exhaustive.  His  style  is  direct, 
pointed  and  foreible.  He  indulges  spar¬ 
ingly  in  flights  of  fanc\q  makes  very 
few  exeursions  for  rhetorieal  effect,  but 
bristles  with  strong  expressions.  In 


sarcasm  and  in  invective  he  is  most 
terrihc. 

His  manner  is  cordial,  his  conversa¬ 
tion  spirited  and  his  enthusiasm  spon¬ 
taneous.  No  mpn  has  a  following  of 
more  appreciative  friends.  Always  fore¬ 
most  in  every  work  undertaken  for  the 
public  good  ;  loyally  devoted  to  the  up- 
Ijuilding  of  Minneapolis,  his  name  is  in¬ 
dissolubly  conneeted  in  the  thought  and 
estimation  of  his  fellow  citizens  with  her 
prosperity  and  glory. — R.  J.  Baldwin. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


IIIOGRAPHICAL. 


P'ranklin  Steele.  Among  the  most 
prominent  and  honored  names eoniiected 
with  the  history  of  Minneapolis,  from  its 
very  first  beginning  down  to  as  late  as 
1880,  is  that  of  Franklin  Steele.  He 
was  the  leading  spirit  in  the  fovmding  of 
the  cit\"  for  maiw  of  its  earliest  years, 
and  was  elosely  identified  with  all  of  its 
important  enterprises  to  the  very  time 
of  his  death.  The  testimonials  to  his 
public  spirit,  generosity  and  wise  fore¬ 
sight,  are  to  be  seen  on  every  hand,  in 
the  churches,  schools,  bridges,  railroads, 
parks  and  public  buildings ;  in  building 
which  he  took  so  prominent  a  part  in  his 
life  time,  and  which  have  since  grown  to 
such  magnificent  proportions.  The  older 
settlers  well  know  the  value  of  his  pidjlic 
labors  during  the  earlier  years  of  the 
histor\^  of  the  city,  and  it  is  eminently 
fitting  that  some  memorial  of  them 
should  be  preserved  for  the  generations 
which  follow  later.  We  are  indebted  to 
Niell’s  history  of  Minnesota  cind  Henne¬ 
pin  Count}-  for  some  of  the  facts  of  this 
sketch. 

Franklin  Steele  was  a  native  of  Ches¬ 
ter  County,  Penns^’lvania,  and  was  the 
fourth  son  of  James  Steele,  inspector 
general  of  Pennsylvania  during  the  last 


war  with  Great  Britain,  and  was  born 
Ala}’  12th,  1813.  In  April,  1843,  he  was 
married  in  Baltimore  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Wyatt,  to  Anna,  daughter  of  W.  C. 
Barney,  and  grandchild  of  Commodore 
Barney  of  the  United  States  navy,  and 
also  by  her  mother,  of  Samuel  Chase, 
one  of  the  Alaryland  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

When  a  youth  he  was  advised  by  An¬ 
drew  Jackson,  then  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  identify  himself  with 
the  West.  In  the  year  1838  he  received 
under  President  Van  Buren  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  sutler  at  the  frontier  post  at 
Fort  Snelling,  and  accepted. 

The  position  of  sutler  in  the  army 
was  then  quite  different  from  w  hat 
the  popular  idea  attaches  to  it  at  the 
present  time.  It  was  not  sought  mei'cly, 
if  at  all,  from  motives  of  pecuniary 
profit,  but  as  a  temporary  aid  to  the 
enterprise  and  energy  of  the  incumbent 
in  the  far  more  important  openings 
offered  in  the  development  of  a  new 
country.  The  social  position  of  a  sutlcr 
was  in  all  res])ects  the  same  as  that  of 
other  officers  attached  to  the  army.  Air. 
Steele  occupied  officer’s  cpiartcrs  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  after  his  marriage.  He  after- 
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wards  obtained  permission  to  build  out¬ 
side  the  fort  the  house  which  was  his 
home  until  it  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1864. 

It  required  no  small  degree  of  enter¬ 
prise,  energy  and  self-denial  in  1843,  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steele  to  sever 
their  social  relations  and  prospects  in  the 
East  and  venture  their  all  and  make  their 
home  in  what  was  then,  absolutely  a 
savage  wilderness.  Civil  government 
even  had  not  then  been  here  established. 
No  forecast  could  then  be  made  of  the 
marvelous  development  which  has  since 
occurred.  The  bouyancy  of  youth  and 
an  indominitable  will  and  energy  were 
the  Forces  on  which  they  relied  to  achieve 
success. 

The  Territory  of  Minnesota  was 
organized  in  March,  1849.  The  first  im¬ 
portant  public  service  (though  rendered 
in  private  capacity)  by  Mr.  Steele  was 
in  connection  with  the  passage  of  the 
organic  act.  A  considerable  part  of  the 
preceding  winter  he  spent  in  Washington 
and  in  conjunction  with  delegate  Sibley 
and  the  Hon.  H.  M.  Rice,  labored  inde- 
fatigably  to  procure  the  passage  of  the 
act,  in  which  they  were  successful.  The 
result  was  to  open  a  wide  field  for  the 
exercise  of  the  business  talent  and  capac¬ 
ity  of  Mr.  Steele,  which  had  not  pre¬ 
viously  existed. 

Long  previous  to  this,  however,  he 
was  forming  plans  and  laying  founda¬ 
tions  on  which  to  build  when  the  favor¬ 
able  time  should  come.  With  his  keen 
business  foresight  and  sagacity  he  was 
not  slow  to  perceive  that  the  magnificent 
water  power,  at  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony, 
so  easily  to  be  utilized,  must  eventually 
render  that  point  one  of  sttpreme  import¬ 
ance.  On  his  first  arrival,  the  land 
adjoining  the  Falls  onthesouth  sidewas 
occupied  by  the  government  as  a  military 
I'eservation;  on  the  north  side  it  belonged 
to  the  Chippewa  Indians.  The  treaty 


between  the  government  and  these 
Indians  for  the  cession  of  these  lands 
between  the  St.  Croix  and  Mississippi 
was  concluded  in  1838.  This  opened  the 
first  opportunity  to  the  whites  to  obtain 
a  foothold  on  land  near  the  Falls.  The 
official  information  did  not  reach  here 
till  July  following. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Steele  was  not  the  only 
one  who  recognized  the  great  importance 
of  securing  land  adjoining  the  water 
power.  In  those  days,  the  first  actual 
occupant  was  conceded  to  have  the  best 
right.  No  sooner  was  the  expected  news 
received  than  Mr.  Steele  and  Capt.  L. 
Scott,  of  the  5th  U.  S.  infantry,  both  set 
out  in  haste  to  secure  the  coveted  prize, 
and  probably  both  aware  of  the  other’s 
intentions.  But  they  took  different 
routes,  and  by  superior  promptness  and 
energy  and  previous  arrangements,  Mr. 
Steele  arrived  on  the  ground  some  time 
in  advance,  and  had  the  frame  of  his 
building  up  and  his  claim  staked  out 
before  the  Captain  had  put  in  an  appear¬ 
ance.  He  secured  the  prize.  The  incident 
is  mentioned  as  illustrative  of  a  marked 
quality  in  the  eharacter  of  Mr.  Steele, 
which  conduced  largely  to  his  business 
suceess  in  after  life. 

This  land  was  not  then  surveyed.  The 
government  title  was  not  obtained  till 
some  years  later.  Meantime  Mr.  Steele 
retained  his  possession  through  various 
parties  and  at  no  small  expense,  until 
the  land  could  be  properly  entered  at  the 
United  States  land  office  in  1847.  Then 
only  did  he  feel  seeure  in  his  possession. 
The  same  year  he  also  purchased  of  the 
government  Nieollet  island. 

Then  commenced  the  real  work  of 
building  the  future  city;  a  work  to  which 
Mr.  Steele  devoted  unremittingly  the 
best  30  years  of  his  life.  The  very  first 
neeessity  was  the  erection  of  a  dam  and 
saw  mill,  still  a  venture  of  faith,  justified 
only  by  his  unerring  foresight  of  the 
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future.  There  were  as  3’et  no  people  to 
buy  the  lumber  when  produced — there 
were  indeed  no  men  here  to  build  the 
mill,  but  were  to  be  sent  for  to  Maine, 
then  a  month’s  journe\"  distant.  But  all 
obstacles  were  overcome,  and  in  1848 
Mr.  Steele  had  the  first  mill  running.  It 
aided  greatly  in  the  first  start  of  the 
village. 

But  other  obstacles  were  yet  to  be 
overcome.  Mr.  Steele  perceiving  that 
more  capital  was  needed  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  resout'ces  of  the  town,  was 
induced  to  sell  one-half  his  valuable  site 
to  Arnold  Taylor,  of  Massachusetts,  for 
$20,000.  The  result  proved  unfortunate 
in  ever3’  respect.  The  main  object  of  the 
sale  was  entireh'  thwarted.  Mr.  Steele 
in  disposing  of  lots  was  actuated  b3'  the 
most  broad  and  liberal  views  and  mo¬ 
tives.  His  policy  was  to  sell  lots  at  the 
lowest  price  and  on  the  most  favorable 
terms  of  pa3mient  to  actual  settlers,  who 
woidd  make  improvements,  and  to  do¬ 
nate  lots,  without  price,  for  schools  and 
churches.  His  partner’s  views  were  ex- 
actl3'  the  opposite.  Of  course  these  op¬ 
posing  policies  coidd  not  long  continue. 
Litigation  soon  resulted  and  continued 
for  some  two  3'ears,  much  embarrassing 
titles  and  greatU'  retarding  the  growth 
of  the  town.  Mr.  Steele  finallv  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  bu3dng  out  Mr.  Ta3dor,  and 
thus  relieving  the  village  of  an  incubus, 
which  he  had  unwillinglv  placed  upon  it. 
The  growth  of  St.  Anthony  was  there, 
after  stead3'  and  uninterrupted. 

In  1851,  Mr.  Steele  was  elected  b3’the 
legislature  as  one  of  the  first  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  Universit3-  of  Minnesota. 
He  discharged  the  duties  of  this  office 
forseveral  3’earswith  the  most  unswerv¬ 
ing  fidelit3',  and  the  institution  never  had 
a  truer  or  more  devoted  friend.  In  1852, 
he  donated  the  most  valuable  block  in 
St.  Anthoiu'  (immediatelv  in  the  rear  of 
where  now  stands  the  Exposition  build¬ 


ing)  as  a  site  for  the  preparatory  depart¬ 
ment,  and  contributed  liberalh-  towards 
the  erection  of  a  building  thereon.  And 
later,  when  the  institution  was  strug¬ 
gling  with  pecuniary  difficvtl  ties,  owing  to 
the  financial  crash  of  1857,  he  repeatedly 
advanced  it  mone3',  without  chai'ge,  to 
tide  it  over  its  embarrassments. 

A  great  enterprise  (for  that  da 3’) 
which  Mr.  Steele  undertook  in  1854, 
was  the  building  of  the  first  suspension 
bridge  across  the  Mississii)pi.  LikemaiU’ 
other  of  his  undertakings,  this  was  char¬ 
acterized  1)3"  extraordinar3'  boldness  and 
sagacit3".  For,  it  is  to  be  remembered, 
there  were  less  than  2,000  people  on  the 
east  side  of  the  river,  and  the  title  to  the 
land  from  the  government  not  even  then 
obtained  on  the  west  side.  He  carried  it 
to  successful  completion  within  a  3'ear. 
But,  unfortunateh",  just  before  it  was 
readv  for  use,  a  hurricane  completelv 
wrecked  a  large  part  of  the  beautifid 
structure.  Nothing  daunted,  he  instanth' 
set  to  work  to  rebuild,  and  within  a  few 
months  it  was  opened  for  travel.  The 
building  of  that  bridge,  undord)tedl3’, 
settled  for  all  time  the  business  center  of 
Minnea])olis. 

None  but  old  settlers  could  know  and 
feel  the  deep  debt  of  gratitude  due  to 
Mr.  Steele  for  his  persistent  and  unceas¬ 
ing  efforts  in  1855  to  bifing  the  lands  on 
the  west  side  of  the  river  into  market. 
It  was  a  critical  time  in  the  histoiw  of 
Minneapolis.  Failure  meant  ruin  to  the 
future  cit3’ — at  least  a  dela3’,  which  was 
equivalent  to  ruin  to  that  generjition. 
Man3"  had  invested  there  their  all,  and 
the3"  waited  with  the  most  intense  and 
painful  anxiet3'  the  action  of  Congress. 
Mr.  Steele  spent  the  most  of  that  winter 
in  Washington.  His  large  acfiuaintanee 
with  leading  politicians  in  the  East,  of 
the  dominant  partv ;  his  lavish  hospi- 
talit3",  combined  with  the  most  ])olished 
and  affable  address,  were  most  ])otent 
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factors  in  achieving  the  sueeessfnl  result. 
In  FelDruary,  1855,  the  aet  passed  Con¬ 
gress,  extending  the  preemption  laws 
over  a  large  part  of  the  Fort  Snelling 
reservation. 

Mr.  Steele,  naturally,  beearae  largely 
interested  in  desirable  business  propert\^ 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  and  with 
his  aeeustonied  energy  devoted  himself 
to  the  development  of  the  town.  The 
same  liberal  poliey  whieh  he  adopted  in 
St.  Anthony  was  pursued  in  Minneapolis. 
Lots  w'ere  disposed  of  at  a  nominal 
priee  for  business  purposes,  and  for 
ehurehes  and  sehools  without  eharge. 
To  all  publie  improvements  he  was  a 
liberal  donor. 

The  limits  of  this  artiele  only  permit 
a  referenee  to  the  great  number  of  publie 
and  private  enterprises  in  which  Mr. 
Steele  was  aetively  engaged  in  the  early 
history  of  the  territory  and  state.  Some 
idea  of  the  extent  and  variety  of  these 
may  be  gained  by  eonsulting  the  legisla¬ 
tive  annals  of  the  state  from  1849  to 
1870.  They  embraee  raih'oads,  bridges, 
booms,  fei'ries,  sehools,  historieal  soeie- 
ties,  seminaries,  banks,  benevolent  socie¬ 
ties,  in  nearly  all  of  whieh  his  name  is 
found  as  an  incorporator  or  director, 
and  affording  the  most  conelusive  evi- 
denee  of  his  deep  interest  in  every  thing 
ealeulated  to  promote  the  gi'eat  interest 
of  the  eity  and  state  of  his  adoption.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  eh  airman 
of  the  Department  of  American  Histoi'y 
of  the  Minnesota  Historieal  Soeiety. 

In  polities,  Mr.  Steele  was  a  demoerat, 
but  never  held  politieal  offiee.  His  influ¬ 
ence,  however,  in  shaj)ing  politieal  affairs 
was  probablj^  not  seeond  to  that  of  any 
man  of  his  party  in  the  state.  His 
adviee  on  political  affairs  was  always 
eagerly  sought  and  listened  to  with  the 
utmost  deferenee.  Had  he  eonsented  to 
the  use  of  his  name  he  could  at  any  time 
have  been  named  as  the  standard  l:)earer 


of  his  party  for  the  highest  offices  in  the 
gift  of  the  people.  But  he  eould  never 
eonsent  to  saerifiee  the  eharm  and  hap¬ 
piness  of  private  life  for  the  turmoil  of 
politieal  stidfe  and  the  unsatisfactory 
rewards  of  the  highest  station. 

The  life  of  Mr.  Steele  in  his  domestie 
relations  was  exeeptionally  fortunate 
and  happy.  Mrs.  Steele  was  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  aeeomplished  women 
of  her  native  state,  whieh  is  perhaps 
more  famous  than  any  other  for  beauti¬ 
ful  women.  There  were  born  to  them 
ten  ehildren,  seven  daughters  and  three 
sons.  Alary  Chase,  the  eldest  daughter, 
married  Geoi'ge  U.  Morris,  eaptain  in 
the  United  States  nav^^,  who  won  a 
national  reputation  in  his  gallant  de¬ 
fense  of  the  Cumberland  in  the  battle 
with  the  Merrimac.  He  died  of  con¬ 
sumption  in  1875.  Sarah  married  Cap¬ 
tain  Gilbert  C.  Wiltse,  now  in  command 
of  the  Boston  of  the  squadron  of  the 
Evolution.  Fannie  married  Lieutenant 
Edward  MeCauley,  of  the  United  States 
Marine  eorps.  W.  E.  Steele,  the  young¬ 
est,  has  identified  himself  with  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  Minneapolis,  is  a  sueeessfnl 
banker  and  has  taken  a  leading  part  in 
all  prominent  enterprises  ealeulated  to 
advance  the  interests  of  the  eity.  The 
elder  son,  Franklin  Steele,  lives  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  Mr.  Steele  was  a  successful  busi¬ 
ness  man.  He  had  higher  aims  than  to 
make  the  aequisition  of  money  the  ehief 
objeet  of  life;  had  he  done  so  he  doubt¬ 
less  could  have  left  a  large  fortune,  even 
as  fortunes  are  estimated  to-da3\  But 
he  left  an  ample  competence  to  his  large 
family,  and  what  is  of  far  more  value, 
an  unsullied  name  and  an  honored 
reeord,  revered  not  only  by  his  own 
family,  but  the  state  at  large. 

Air.  Steele  died  on  the  10th  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  1880.  His  illness  was  very  brief 
On  the  day  previous,  in  his  usual  health, 
he  was  driving  in  Minneapolis  with  a 
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single  attendant,  when  he  was  sucldenh' 
siezed  with  dizziness  and  was  carried  to 
the  office  of  a  phy-sician.  He  soon  be¬ 
came  nnconscions,  from  which  he  did 
not  recover,  and  early  on  the  morning  of 
the  loth  peacefull3'  passed  awa3^  in  the 
])resence  of  a  brother  and  son  and  a  few 
friends.  The  time  was  too  short  to  have 
his  loving  famih"  all  aronnd  him. 

From  this  brief  and  imperfect  sketch 
of  the  life  of  Mr.  Steele  it  is  hardH  pos¬ 
sible  for  those  who  have  not  personal]3’- 
known  him  to  form  a  just  estimate  of 
his  character.  It  is  not  overstepping  the 
limits  of  truth  to  sa3'  that  physical^  he 
was  the  ideal  of  perfect  manhood  and 
beaut3'.  In  an3'  large  assemblage  or  in 
jiassing through  crowded  streets,  all  e3'es 
would  instinctiv.el3'turn  to  him.  But  an 
intimate  acciuaintance  onh-  could  reveal 
the  true  nobility  of  his  character.  In¬ 
flexibly  just  in  all  his  business  relations 
he  made  the  golden  rule  the  guide  of  his 
life,  and  came  as  near  living  up  to  it  as 
an3’  one  I  ever  knew.  Eveiwwhere  and 
always  he  was  a  gentleman  in  the  high¬ 
est  and  truest  sense  of  the  term.  No  one, 
high  or  low, could  have  intei'course  with 
him  without  recognizing  the  fact.  The 
character  was  never  assumed  —  it  was 
innate,  born  with  him,  he  could  not  be 
otherwise.  Hardh'  less  striking  was  his 
great  modest3',  never  assuming  superi- 
orit3'  over  others,  or  even  claiming  the 
])recedence  which  was  his  due.  His  life 
was  peculiarl3’  unselfish,  and  largelv  de¬ 
voted  to  the  prosecution  of  public  meas¬ 
ures,  of  which  others  have  chiefly  reaped 
the  benefits.  In  short  his  life  and  death 
forcibU^  illustrate  the  truth  of  the  senti¬ 
ment  that, 

“  Onlj’  the  actions  of  the  just 

Smell  sweet  ami  blossom  in  the  dust.” 

Hrxky  Titus  Wktlks.  Among  the 
surviving  early  settlers  of  Minneapolis 
none  are  better  known,  and  few  have 


contributed  more  to  its  growth,  not 
onh'  in  material  things,  but  also  in 
wholesome,  moral  and  religious  char¬ 
acter,  than  H.  T.  Welles.  He  was  of 
an  old  New  England  famih'  of  Puritan 
stock,  born  at  the  town  of  Glosten- 
bur3',  Hartford  Cotint3",  Connecticut,  on 
the  third  da3'  of  April,  1821. 

Mr.  Welles  is  a  lineal  descendant  of 
Gov.  Thomas  Welles,  who  was  born  in 
Northamtonshire,  Phigland,  in  the  3’ear 
1598,  and  being  prescribed  as  a  recusant 
emigrated  to  New  England  in  1630.  He 
was  governor  of  Connecticut  in  1656 
and  1658,  and  held  other  important 
public  offices.  One  line  of  descent  from 
him  is : 

1.  Samuel,  horn  1G30,  died  lG7o 

2.  Samuel,  horn  IGGO,  died  1731 

3.  Thoma.s,  born  1G93,  died  17G7 

t.  Jonathan,  born  1732,  died  1702 

5.  Jonathan,  born  17G3,  died  1853 

6.  Henry  T.,  born  1821. 

Jonathan  Welles,  the  grandfather,  was 
a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  and  re¬ 
mained  as  a  tutor  there.  He  married 
Catherine  Saltonstall,  grand-daughter  of 
Gurdon  Saltonstall,  gov'ernor  of  Con¬ 
necticut  in  1707-1 72-t,  and  who  died  in 
office. 

The  family  is  supposed  to  be  of  Nor¬ 
man  origin.  One  of  the  names  iiivScribed 
on  the  roll  of  Rattle  Abbey  was  “K  de 
Enille,”  who  is  thought  to  be  the  ances¬ 
tor  of  the  English  Welles,  the  word  hav¬ 
ing  the  same  meaning.  This  famih'  is 
traced  in  Normand3'  to  the  latter  part 
of  the  eightli  centuiw,  from  which  time 
the3'  held  the  highest  rank,  jiersonallv 
and  by  ro3’al  intermarriages. 

The  3'cars  of  infancy  and  bo3diood 
wei'e  passed  on  the  paternal  farm  and  in 
academic  studies  until  he  entered  Trinit3’ 
College,  Hartford,  from  which  he  grad¬ 
uated  in  1843.  The  next  ten  years  were 
spent  in  his  native  town  and  uipon  the 
farm,  though  not  in  the  stress  of  hard 
labor,  for  his  father  was,  it  not  wealtlu'. 
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in  very  comfoi'table  circumstances.  He 
studied  law  and  in  1845  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  of  Hartford  County. 

During  these  years,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-nine,  he  was  elected  to  represent 
his  town  in  the  legislature,  affiliating 
with  the  Whig  party.  Having  already 
married  he  moved  to  St.  Anthony  in 
1853,  and  engaged  at  once  in  active 
business.  The  lumber  business,  at  that 
period  the  most  attractive  which  pre¬ 
sented,  engaged  his  attention,  and  he  in¬ 
vested  a  large  part  of  the  liberal  capital 
which  he  brought  with  him,  operating 
seven  of  the  eight  sets  of  saws  then  at 
St.  Anthony.  The  market  for  lumber 
was  precarious  and  did  not  prove  suf¬ 
ficiently  remunerative,  or  to  his  taste, 
and  he  soon  gave  it  up,  and  invested  a 
considerable  sum  in  real  estate,  acc^uir- 
ing  among  other  properties  a  share  in 
the  claim  which  Col.  John  H.  Stevens 
had  entered  on  the  west  side  of  the  river, 
to  which  he  removed  in  1856.  This 
property  I'etained  and  improved,  and 
administered  with  care,  but  with  liber¬ 
ality,  became  the  foundation  of  one  of 
the  amplest  foi'tunes  of  the  city. 

The  ability  of  Mr.  Welles  was  early 
recognized  by  the  citizens  Iw  repeatedly 
choosing  him  to  represent  their  interests 
in  Washington.  In  their  interest  he  co¬ 
operated  in  the  winter  of  1854-5  with 
Franklin  Steele  and  Dr.  A.  E.  Ames,  who 
succeeded  in  reducing  the  military  reser¬ 
vation  and  opening  the  lands  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river  to  settlement  and 
purchase. 

He  was  ealled  to  Washington  in  the 
winter  of  1856-7  in  comi^an}^  with  Rich¬ 
ard  Chute  to  aid  Delegate  Henry  M. 
Rice  in  procuring  the  passage  of  the  land 
grant  act  of  that  year.  On  his  return 
a  public  dinner  was  tendered  him  in 
recognition  of  his  services  in  aiding  the 
passage  of  the  bill,  and  in  making  Min¬ 
neapolis  and  St.  Anthony  centei's  in  the 


railroad  system,  marked  out  in  the  bill, 
which  compliment,  with  characteristic 
modesty,  was  declined. 

Upon  the  incorporation  of  the  city  of 
St.  Anthony  in  March,  1855,  he  was 
elected  its  first  mayor,  defeating  Capt. 
John  Rollins,  who  was  an  opposing  can¬ 
didate,  by  a  small  majorit^^  Party 
spirit  ran  so  high  that  the  sucessful 
party  celebrated  their  victory  by  a  ban¬ 
quet,  at  which  the  choicest  vintage  of 
France  flowed. 

Holy  Trinity  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  was  organized  in  1855,  and  Mr. 
Welles  was  chosen  one  of  the  wardens. 
He  was  also  chosen  warden  of  Gethsem- 
ane  Church  upon  its  organization  in  the 
following  year.  A  New  England  Society 
was  organized  in  1857,  and  Mr.  Wells 
was  one  of  its  vice-presidents.  At  the 
first  Minneapolis  town  election  in  1858 
he  was  chosen  president  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion,  and  in  the  same  year  was  chosen 
president  of  the  school  board. 

A  brisk  competition  existed  in  the 
earl}^  years  between  the  partisans  of  up¬ 
per  and  lower  town,  or  Nicollet  avenue 
and  Cataract  street.  In  1858  a  hotel 
was  built  on  the  corner  of  Washington 
avenue  and  Cataract  street  by  such  en¬ 
terprising  men  as  F.  R.  E.  Cornell,  Dr. 
Ames,  R.  P.  Russell  and  Charles  Clai'k. 
Messrs.  Welles  and  Steele  had  already 
with  unwonted  enterprise,  procured  the 
building  of  the  suspension  bridge  leading 
to  Nicollet  avenue,  where  their  interests 
chiefly  lay,  and  now  set  apart  a  fine  lot 
at  the  corner  of  Nicollet  and  Washing¬ 
ton  avenues,  and  with  a  bonus  raised  by 
themselves  and  others,  pi'ocured  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  the  Nicollet  House.  At  its  open¬ 
ing,  in  1858,  a  banquet  and  celebration 
were  held,  in  which  Mr.  Welles  made  one 
of  the  speeches,  in  which,  with  graphic 
clearness,  he  sketched  the  bi'ight  pros¬ 
pects,  and  anticipated  the  magnificent 
future  of  the  infant  city. 
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In  1859  the  salaries  of  the  public 
school  teachers  were  in  arrears  and  all 
sent  in  their  resignations.  Mr.  Welles, 
with  the  aid  of  others,  procured  funds 
to  pay  up  the  debts  and  the  schools  were 
resumed. 

At  a  union  gatheiing  held  in  Minne¬ 
apolis  that  year,  at  which  the  gifted 
Martin  MacLeod  presided,  the  principal 
speech  was  made  1)3"  Air.  Welles,  who, 
though  making  no  pretensions  to  ora- 
toiw,  was  alwa3'S  on  social  occasions  an 
acceptable  speaker. 

A  serious  effort  was  made  in  1860  to 
unite  the  two  municipal  corporations, 
and  Air.  Welles  was  appointed  on  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  draw  up  a  charter,  but  the 
effort  failed  for  the  time,  the  citizens  of 
each  town  being  too  strenuous  each  to 
retain  its  own  name. 

Never  an  aspirant  for  public  office, 
and  declining  it  when  practicable  to  do 
so,  nevertheless  the  Democratic  nomina¬ 
tion  for  governor  was  thrust  upon  him 
in  1863,  and  although  the  election  of 
an}"  candidate  for  state  office  by  that 
part}'  was  hopeless  he  made  the  run,  and 
reduced  the  majority  of  his  opponent. 
Gov.  Stephen  A.  Aliller,  in  such  a  meas¬ 
ure  as  to  show  his  popularity  and  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  state. 

Probably  the  most  significant  act  of 
this  busy  life,  at  least  that  which  has 
contributed  in  the  greatest  degree  to  the 
])rosperity  of  the  city,  was  his  concep¬ 
tion  of  and  co-operation  in  building  the 
Alinneapolis  and  Duluth,  and  Alinneapo- 
lis  and  St.  Louis  Railways.  In  the  land 
grant  act  the  line  of  railroad  provided 
for  the  Minnesota  Valley,  had  two  term¬ 
inal  lines  diverging  from  a  point  of  junc¬ 
tion  near  Shakopee,  the  one  terminating 
at  St.  Paul  and  the  other  at  St.  Anthony. 
The  public  lands  granted  for  the  line 
were  equally  applicable  to  each  branch, 
but  the  control  of  the  road  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  St.  Paul  and  Sioux  City 


Railroad  Company,  the  managing  and 
controlling  owners  of  which  were  resi¬ 
dents  of  St.  Paul.  The  line  was  built 
from  St.  Paul,  and  the  St.  Anthony 
branch  neglected,  although  lands  equit¬ 
ably  belonging  to  it,  were  appropriated. 

Air.  Welles  deliberately  determined 
that  with  or  without  public  lands  the 
line  should  be  built.  Calling  upon  the 
president  of  the  St.  Paul  and  Sioux  City 
road  he  was  informed  that  his  company 
had  no  purpose  to  build  the  line  to  St. 
Anthony  and  would  not  do  so.  He  was 
informed  that  in  that  event  the  people 
of  Alinneapolis  would  build  it,  and  if  not 
allowed  a  co-operating  road  they  would 
provide  a  rival  one.  The  derisive  smile 
with  which  President  Drake  received  this 
announcement  showed  how  futile  he  re¬ 
garded  the  attem])t.  The  Minneapolis 
and  St.  Louis  Railroad  was  organized, 
Air.  Welles  being  one  of  its  directors  and 
its  first  president.  With  the  cordial  co¬ 
operation  of  the  people  of  Alinneapolis, 
and  ably  seconded  by  his  co-directors, 
among  whom  were  General  and  Senator 
Washburn,  Messrs.  Sidle,  Langdon,  Alar- 
tin,  AIcNair,  Atwater  and  others,  the 
construction  of  the  line  was  undertaken 
and  soon  opened  from  White  Bear  Lake 
to  St.  Anthony,  and  from  Alinneapolis 
to  the  junction  with  the  St.  Paul  and 
Sioux  City  road,  and  crossing  that  line 
was  extended  southerly  to  the  state  line, 
and  on  into  the  state  of  Iowa,  and  west¬ 
ward  into  Dakota.  Not  only  this  but  in 
process  of  time  the  line  from  St.  Paul 
to  the  point  of  junction  was  abandoned 
for  through  traffic,  and  the  derided  St. 
Anthony  line  became  the  main  line  of  the 
St.  Paul  road.  By  this  magnificent  en¬ 
terprise  the  prestige  of  Alinneapolis  was 
preserved,  and  her  lumber  and  milling  in¬ 
dustries  facilitated;  and  instead  of  sink¬ 
ing  to  a  sid)ordinate  ])osition  she  sof)n 
outstri])pcd  her  rival  city  in  ])opulation 
tion  and  business. 
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At  the  organization  of  the  park  com¬ 
mission  Mr.  Welles  was  appointed  one 
of  the  board  of  park  commissioners,  but 
after  the  act  had  been  snbmitted  and  rati¬ 
fied  by  the  people,  and  safely  launched 
on  its  beneficent  career,  he  resigned. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Welles  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Northwestern  National  Bank, 
and  is  still  on  its  board  of  directors,  an 
institution  among  the  soundest  and  most 
popular  of  the  Minneapolis  banks. 

His  residence,  for  many  years  an  un¬ 
pretentious  one  on  Eighth  street — when 
built  far  out  of  the  built  up  -part  of  the 
city — has  for  several  j^ears  been  a  beau¬ 
tiful  villa,  at  the  intersection  of  Henne¬ 
pin  and  Lyndale  avenues  overlooking 
Loring  Park.  He  has  retired  from  active 
business,  but  by  no  means  from  the  over¬ 
sight  of  his  large  interests,  nor  from  an 
active  participation  in  the  religions  edu¬ 
cational  and  material  growth  of  the  city 
and  state.  His  appearance  upon  the 
street,  upright,  dignified  and  robust,  at¬ 
tracts  the  attention  of  even  strangers  as 
one  pre-eminently  a  leader  among  men. 
He  has  always  been  noted  for  his  dom¬ 
inating  influence  upon  other  men.  With 
a  tenacious  memory,  a  method  of  clear¬ 
ness  of  statement,  and  conciliating  and 
winning  manner,  he  seldom  fails  to  im¬ 
press  his  ideas  upon  others  and  influence 
them  to  actin  confoi'mity  with  his  views. 

This  sketch  of  the  life  of  Mr.  Welles, 
made  by  one  who  has  known  him  long, 
but  without  suggestion  from  him,  deals 
onh^  with  his  public  and  best  known 
acts.  It  leaves  out  of  view  the  number¬ 
less  more  private  deeds  of  usefulness  and 
beneflcience  which  have  made  his  life  a 
benediction  to  his  famih^to  his  city,  and 
to  his  kind. 

PARKS. 

*The  park  idea  seems  to  have  sug¬ 
gested  itself  to  Minneapolis  so  early  that 
it  is  almost  impossilfle  to  tell  just  when 
the  first  proposition  was  formulated. 


Air.  C.  M.  Loring,  who  probabl^^  in 
the  minds  of  ourpeople  here  stands  most 
full}'  as  the  representative  of  our  park 
development,  tells  the  writer  that  the 
first  public  meeting  he  recollects  at¬ 
tending  in  Alinneapolis  was  one  held  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  twent3"  acres  of 
land  for  park  purposes,  just  south  of  the 
present  High  School  building,  embracing 
the  lands  upon  which  the  Central  Bap¬ 
tist  Church  is  now  located.  The  price 
asked  for  these  lands  was  about  three 
hundred  dollars  an  acre.  This  jjroject, 
however,  was  never  consummated. 

In  1865  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
very  earnest  desire  upon  the  part  of  the 
people  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  to 
secure  Nicollet  Island  for  a  park.  The 
property  belonged  at  that  time  to  W.  W. 
Eastman  who  offered  it  for  this  pui'pose 
for  the  sum  of  twenty-eight  thousand  dol¬ 
lars.  This  sentiment  cystalized  so  that 
the  city  council,  in  the  spring  of  1866, 
submitted  the  proposition  to  a  vote  of 
the  people  of  Minneapolis,  with  the  un¬ 
derstanding  that  if  carried,  it  was  to  be 
voted  upon  by  the  people  of  St.  Anthoin' 
at  an  election  to  be  called  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  This  magnificent  property  was, 
however,  to  the  lasting  misfortune  of 
our  cit\%  lost  to  the  people  b}"  only  sixt\"- 
six  votes.  Two  j^ears  after wai'ds  Air. 
George  A.  Brackett,  always  foremost  in 
ever3^  effort  towards  the  up-building  of 
the  cit3"  and  the  advancement  of  the 
park  system,  secured  forty  acres  of  land 
lying  south  of  Eranklin  avenue  and 
bounded  b3^  Nicollet  and  Third  avenues 
south.  This  propert3"  he  offered  the  ciH' 
at  cost,  namel3’,  sixteen  thousand  dollars, 
and  was  joined  later  in  the  enterprise  b3' 
Dorllus  Alorrison,W.  D.  Washburn,  and 
R.  J.  Alendenhall.  The3^  carried  this  prop¬ 
erty  for  several  3'ears,  offering  it  to  the 
cit3'  at  cost  and  seven  per  cent,  interest 

Tlie  writer.  Mr.  A.  .7.  Boardmnii,  desires  to  exitress  liis  api’re- 
c’iatioii  of  tlie  aid  received  in  the  preparation  of  this  article  to 
the  present  efficient  secretary  of  the  hoard,  W.  G.  Nye. 
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on  a  term  of  twenty  years  ;  but  the  cynie 
was  abroad  then  as  now  and  saw  a  job 
in  it ;  so  this  magnificent  property ,  a  por¬ 
tion  of  which  is  embraced  in  the  home¬ 
stead  of  W.  D.  Washburn,  worth  to-day 
more  than  a  million  dollars,  was  lost  by 
only  one  vote  in  the  city  council,  al¬ 
though  the  opponents  of  the  measure, 
with  the  hope  of  defeating  it,  tacked  on 
as  a  rider  Murphy’s  and  Oak  Lake  Addi¬ 
tions  as  well.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  the  opponents  of  these  measures 
builded  better  than  they  knew ;  had 
these  magnificent  tracts  been  secured  at 
that  time,  the  friends  of  the  park  idea 
might  have  rested  on  their  oars  and  the 
organization  of  the  commission  in  1883, 
which  has  given  us  our  unrivalled  system 
of  parks  and  parkways  which  have  since 
been  secured,  might  have  been  delaj^ed 
until  so  late  a  period  that  we  should 
have  been  unable  to  have  reaped  the 
grander  results  which  came  from  later 
efforts. 

The  city  had,  however,  secured  by 
gift,  prior  to  the  organization  of  the 
commission,  a  block  of  land  in  the  Sixth 
ward  at  the  intersection  of  Eighth  street 
south,  between  Twenty-second  and 
Twenty-third  avenues  south,  which  had 
been  dedicated  to  the  public  use  as  a 
park  b}"  the  late  Edward  Murphy,  and 
which  has  since  been  designated 
“  Murph}'  Scprare,”  in  memory  of  the 
donor,  who  was  among  the  most  en¬ 
terprising  and  public  spirited  of  the 
early  settlers.  It  had  also  received  one 
block  in  the  Fifth  ward  between  Port¬ 
land  and  Fifth  avenues  south  and  Six¬ 
teenth  and  Seventeenth  streets,  donated 
to  the  city  by  Mary  C.  Morris,  Catherine 
B.  Steele  and  Caroline  H.  Addison, 
daughters  of  the  late  Franklin  Steele, 
and  which  in  memory  of  that  most 
worthy  and  honorable  citizen,  had  been 
named  Franklin  Steele  Square. 


Edward  Murphy.  Captain  Murphy, 
as  he  was  always  called  in  Minneapolis, 
was  a  native  of  New  Jersey,  where,  at 
the  city  of  New  Brunswick,  he  was  born 
Oct.  18,  1828.  His  father  was  a  native 
of  Ireland,  though  living  in  this  country 
from  a,  boy.  He  was  captain  in  the  war 
of  1812.  While  Edward  was  still  a  small 
boy  he  removed  to  Quincy,  Illinois, where 
the  son  grew  to  manhood.  Edward  fol¬ 
lowed  his  brother.  Dr.  John  H.  Mur¬ 
phy,  to  Minneapolis,  where  he  set¬ 
tled  in  1850.  Soon  after  his  arrival  he 
obtained  a  permit  from  the  military  au¬ 
thorities  at  Fort  Snelling  to  occupy  a 
a  quarter  section  of  land  adjoining  the 
claim  of  John  P.  Miller,  and  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  it  in  May,  1852.  There  he  built 
a  small  house  on  the  high  river  bank  and 
improved  a  portion  of  his  land.  He  had 
one  field  prepared  for  a  nursery  and  orch¬ 
ard,  in  which  he  planted  apple  and  other 
fruit  trees,  but  after  a  few  years  of  trial 
his  trees  died,  and  he  reluctantly  aban¬ 
doned  the  attempt  to  raise  fruit  trees. 
He  also  brought  a  small  herd  of  cattle 
from  Illinois,  which  grazed  on  the  rich 
unfenced  pi'airie,  and  became  the  occas¬ 
ion  of  the  first  law  suit  that  was  ever 
tried  in  the  county.  The  cattle  destroj^ed 
a  growing  crop  of  corn,  planted  by  Hiram 
Burlingham,  and  the  suit  was  brought 
for  the  damages.  Judge  Chatfield,  who 
presided  at  the  trial,  held  that  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  any  law  prescribing  fences,  the 
owner  of  the  cattle  was  liable,  though 
neither  pasture  nor  cornfield  was  fenced. 
Captain  Murplij^’s  title  to  eighty  acres 
of  his  claim  was  contested  before  the 
land  office  by  Silas  Bigelow,  who  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  contest. 

From  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Captain  Murphy  took  an  active 
interest  in  public  affairs.  He  had  strong 
faith  in  the  future  importance  of  the  lit¬ 
tle  settlement,  and  contributed  liberally 
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l)oth  of  time  and  mone^'  to  forward  its 
interests.  He  was  a  clear  headed  and 
fair  minded  man.  He  was  strongly  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Democratic  party,  3’et 
he  was  elected  repeatedh"  to  the  earl_v 
town  council,  and  in  non-partisan  or¬ 
ganizations  his  name  was  always  prom¬ 
inent.  Thus  as  early  as  1852  his  name 
is  found  upon  a  committee  charged 
with  the  dvity  of  organizing  a  Territorial 
Temperance  Society.  About  the  same 
time  he  was  among  the  founders  of  Hen¬ 
nepin  Lodge  U.  D.,  of  which  he  was  the 
first  Senior  Deacon.  He  was  also  a  del¬ 
egate  at  the  formation  of  the  Territorial 
Agriculture  Society.  A  friend  of  educa¬ 
tion,  though  having  received  but  a  mea¬ 
gre  opportunity  to  acquire  it  himself,  he 
was,  with  Dr.  A.  E.  Ames  and  John  H. 
Stevens,  trustee  of  the  first  school  district 
formed  on  the  west  side  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  river.  It  comprised  the  whole 
county  west  of  the  river.  Miss  Mary  E. 
Miller  was  the  gifted  teacher,  and  about 
twenty  scholars  were  in  attendance.  At 
a  later  period,  when  the  teachers  all  re¬ 
signed  for  failure  to  receive  their  pay,  he 
interested  himself  in  raising  funds  by  sub¬ 
scription  and  kept  the  schools  in  opera¬ 
tion 

In  1853  Captain  Murphy  established 
a  ferry  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids  below 
the  falls,  and  two  or  three  years  later 
joined  with  other  liberal  citizens  of  lower 
town,  in  obtaining  a  charter  and  erect¬ 
ing  a  bridge  across  the  river.  It  was  a 
fine  strvicture,  and  was  a  great  public 
convenience,  until  the  high  water  of  the 
spring  of  1858,  carried  it  away,  to  the 
serious  loss  of  its  stockholders. 

In  the  winter  of  1854  he  was  sent  by 
the  citizens,  with  Franklin  Steele  and  Dr. 
A.  E.  Ames  to  Washington  to  secure  the 
passage  of  an  act  by  Congress  to  extend 
to  the  settlers  on  the  reservation  the 
right  of  pre-emption .  Their  mission  was 
successful,  and  upon  their  return  the 


eommittee  received  the  warmest  con¬ 
gratulations. 

The  same  year  a  steamboat  comi)any 
was  organized  to  build  a  line  of  boats 
to  run  from  the  lower  ])orts  on  the  river 
to  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  Captain 
Murphy  was  secretary  of  the  meeting 
called  for  the  purpose,  at  which  $15,000 
was  subscribed,  and  the  full  capital  stock 
of  $30,000  was  soon  raised.  He  w£is 
made  a  director  of  the  company.  The 
first  result  of  the  effort  was  the  building 
of  the  steamboat  “Falls  City,’’  which 
for  several  years  made  regular  trips  to 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Anthony,  as  the 
head  of  navigation.  For  a  time  Capt. 
Murphy  was  master  of  the  boat,  and  in 
that  service  earned  his  title.  To  accom¬ 
modate  the  trade  he  built  a  warehouse 
on  the  river  bank,  below  the  site  of  the 
brewery.  About  this  time  a  union  board 
of  trade  was  organized,  of  which  he  was 
a  director,  continuing  to  hold  the  posi¬ 
tion  as  late  as  1861.  Upon  the  organiz¬ 
ation  of  a  town  government,  he  was 
chosen  one  of  the  supervisors.  A  pre¬ 
mature  effort  was  made  in  1860  to  vinite 
St.  Anthony  and  Minneapolis  in  one 
mtinicipal  government,  in  which  Capt. 
Alurphy  was  active,  but  the  effort  failed 
through  the  tenacity  of  the  citizens  of 
either  town  in  favor  of  their  own  name. 

Soon  after  the  plat  of  the  town  of 
Alinneapolis  was  filed,  Capt.  Murphy 
laid  out  his  eighty  acres,  as  Alurphy’s 
Addition  to  Minneapolis.  He  was  the 
only  one  of  the  original  proprietors  who 
had  the  liberality  and  foresight  to  dedi¬ 
cate  a  square  for  public  use  cis  a  park. 
This  was  uncared  for  and  a  rather  for¬ 
lorn  tract  until  the  i)ark  commission 
was  organized  :  when  it  was  graded  and 
planted,  and  now,  as  Murphy  Park,  is 
one  of  the  beauty-spots  of  the  city.  Cap¬ 
tain  Murphy  built  £i  fine  residence  u])on 
the  bank  of  the  river,  just  above  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  present  Riverside  Park, 
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where  he  resided  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  The  homestead,  after  his 
death,  passed  into  the  possession  of  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy,  who  converted  it  into 
a  hospital. 

Captain  Murphy  married  Harriet  W. 
Freeborn  before  he  settled  in  Minnea¬ 
polis.  His  widow  still  survives,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  two  children,  Ira  F. 
Murphy,  of  Minneapolis,  and  Mrs.  Bazil 
Armstrong,  of  St.  Paul. 

In  a  trip  to  the  south  in  1865,  Cap¬ 
tain  Murphy  contracted  a  malarious 
disease,  which  proved  fatal.  His  death 
was  greatly  deplored  in  Minneapolis, 
where  he  was  held  in  high  esteem,  and 
which  he  loved  most  ardently. 

The  present  Park  Commission  had  its 
birth  and  origin  during  the  winter  of 
1882-’83  in  the  Board  of  Trade,  from 
which  institution  the  inception  of  nearlj^ 
all  of  our  magnificent  public  enterprises 
have  had  their  origin.  The  first  draft  of 
the  Act  was  presented  to  the  board  by  C. 
A.  Nimocks,was  drawn  by  R.  J.  Baldwin 
afterward,  for  years  the  efficient  secretary 
of  the  board;  the  legal  features  were  sub¬ 
mitted  to  W.  W.  McNair  and  R.  C.  Ben¬ 
ton,  and  the  faithfulness  with  which  they 
attended  to  their  duties  may  perhaps  be 
best  attested  by  the  fact  that,  although 
its  legality  has  several  times  been  tested 
in  the  Supreme  Court,  it  has  uniformly 
been  pronounced  “  waterproof.”  It  was 
entitled  “An  Act  Pi'oviding  for  the  Desig¬ 
nation,  Acquisition,  Laying  Out  and  Im¬ 
provement  of  Lands  in  the  City  of  Min¬ 
neapolis  for  a  System  of  Public  Parks 
and  Parkways,  and  for  the  Care  and  Gov¬ 
ernment  thereof,”  and  was  approved  Feb¬ 
ruary  27th,  1883.  In  order  to  allay  any 
opposition  which  might  come  from  the 
Hennepin  County  members  of  legisla¬ 
ture,  it  was  provided  that  this  Act 
should  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the 
people  at  the  next  municipal  election ; 


and  further,  in  order  that  it  might  meet 
as  little  opposition  as  possible  at  this 
election,  it  was  determined  to  name 
twelve  of  our  most  prominent  citizens 
and  largest  tax-payers  as  the  Board  of 
Commissioners,  six  of  whom  should  be 
selected  from  the  Democratic  and  the  re¬ 
maining  six  from  the  Republican  party. 
In  order  to  make  it  non-partisan;  and  so 
that  there  might  be  no  conflict  be¬ 
tween  this  board  and  the  city  council  it 
was  determined  to  have  as  ex-officio 
members  of  the  board,  the  acting  mayor 
and  chairmen  of  the  committees  on  Pub¬ 
lic  Grounds  and  Buildings,  and  Roads 
and  Bridges.  Notwithstanding  these 
efforts  to  harmonize  the  legislature,  the 
council  and  the  voters,  there  were  a  large 
number  of  very  influential  citizens  who 
thought  they  foresaw  danger  to  the 
rights  of  the  people  in  the  large  powers 
of  eminent  domain  and  assessment  for 
betterments  which  might  come  from  too 
rigorous  an  enforcement  of  these  privi¬ 
leges  in  the  hands  of  the  commission; 
and  they  argued  that  while  the  rights  of 
the  citizen  might  be  sacred  in  the  hands 
of  the  commission  that  had  just  been 
organized,  in  the  ceaseless  mutations  of 
politics,  a  future  commission  might  be 
selected  which  might  be  less  considerate 
in  their  methods  of  enforcing  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  the  Act.  The  advocates  of  the 
park  scheme  were  none  the  less  alert 
than  the  opponents.  A  committee  of 
four  gentlemen  composed  of  W.  S.  King, 
Hon.  J.  C.  Oswald,  John  T.  West  and 
the  writer,  were  selected  to  organize 
the  precincts  throughout  the  city  in  the 
interest  of  the  Act,  and  a  meeting  was 
held  at  the  Nicollet  House  the  Sundaj^ 
prior  to  election,  when  arrangements 
were  made  looking  toward  the  securing 
of  as  full  a  vote  as  possible  for  the 
measure.  Meetings  had  been  held  in  the 
various  wards  at  which  the  subject  was 
discussed  in  its  various  phases ;  the 
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friends  of  the  measure  elaiming  that  the 
parks  were  the  gardens  of  tlie  poor; 
that  the  opposition  came  almost  entirely 
from  the  wealth}^  who  were  able  to  go 
abroad  and  enjoy  the  results  of  parks  in 
other  cities ;  that  in  no  other  direction 
wovdd  the  expenditure  of  money  be  so 
largely  absorbed  at  home  by  the  labor¬ 
ing  classes,  as  after  the  jiccpiisition  of 
the  land  there  is  little  if  anx^thing  except 
labor  needed  to  complete  a  pai'k,  about 
the  only  implements  in  use  being  the 
cart,  the  scraper  and  the  shovel.  The 
issue  was  rendered  all  the  moi'e  uncer¬ 
tain  since  the  Democratic  party  in  its 
convention  had  voted  to  put  “  no  ”  upon 
their  tickets,  signifying  their  disapproval 
of  the  Act,  while  the  Republican  party 
were  not  by  any  means  united  in  its 
favor.  The  adoption  of  this  Act  per¬ 
mitted  the  increase  of  one  mill  in  our 
general  tax,  and  allowed  the  issue  of 
bonds,  the  interest  of  which  shoidd  not 
exceed  $25,000.  This  fact  was  dwelt 
upon  b\'  the  opposition.  The  commis¬ 
sion,  as  constituted  by  the  Act, consisted 
of  Charles  M.Loring,  Dorilus  Morrison, 
John  S.  Pillsbur}',  Henry  T.  Welles,  O.  C. 
Merriman,  John  C.  Oswald,  William  W. 
Eastman,  George  A.  Brackett,  Judson  N. 
Cross,  Daniel  Bassett,  A.  C.  Austin,  An¬ 
drew  C.  Haugan.  The  good  judgment 
evinced  in  the  selection  of  these  gentlemen 
was  manifested  in  the  confidence  shown 
by  the  people  in  a  majority'  vote  of  1315 
in  favor  of  the  accei^tance  of  the  provis¬ 
ions  of  the  Act.  H.  T.  Welles  and  O.  C. 
Alerriman  declining  to  serve,  Eugene  AI. 
Wilson  and  Samuel  H.  Chute  were  ap¬ 
pointed  in  their  ])laces.  The  favor  with 
which  the  commission  was  received  was 
almost  immediately  exemplified  in  the 
gifts  of  lauds  presented  in  various  ])arts 
of  the  city,  and  of  which  the  cnfoi'ccd  lim¬ 
its  of  this  article  will  only  permit  brief 
mention,  and  that  this  good  opinion  has 
been  maintained  is  best  evidenced  in  the 


increasing  number  and  greater  value  of 
the  donations  of  park  area  during  1890. 
The  magnificent  gifts  made  during  1890 
of  Col.  W.  S.  King  and  the  Lakewood 
Cemetery  people,  being  worth  over  a 
cpiarter  of  a  million  dollars. 

On  the  14th  day  of  Alareh,  1883,  the 
several  persons  named  as  Park  Commis¬ 
sioners  in  the  Act,  having  been  requested 
to  meet  for  the  purpose  of  organization 
by  the  mayor  of  the  citx',  and  a  majoritx' 
having  qualified  as  required  by  the  Park 
Act,eonvened  at  the  max'or’s  office  and  or¬ 
ganized  the  board  Iw  designating  Charles 
AI.  Loifing  as  president — which  office  he 
has  held,  to  the  credit  of  the  board  and 
the  advancement  of  its  interests  in  this 
department,  continuously  to  the  x^ear 
1892— Albert  A.  Ames,xfice-president,  and 
Rufus  J.  Baldxvin,  secretary.  Andrexv  C. 
Haugan  hax'ing  sid^sequently  resigned, 
and  Benjamin  F.  Nelson  haxdng  ceased 
to  be  an  ex-officio  commissioner.  Air. 
Nelson  xx'as  appointed  to  fill  the'xmcancx’ 
and  Nathan  H.  Roberts  qualified  as  his 
ex-officio  successor.  Having  completed 
its  organization,  the  board  adjourned  to 
axx'ait  the  action  of  the  legal  voters  of 
the  city  upon  the  acceptance  of  the  Act, 
xx’hich,  under  the  fifteenth  section,  xx'as 
sidnnitted  to  them  at  the  regular  city 
election  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  April. 

All  the  poxx^ers  granted  in  the  Act 
having  thus  been  confirmed  by  the  x’ote 
of  the  people,  the  board  again  met  on 
the  18th  of  April,  and,  haxfing  adopted 
rules  for  the  conduct  of  its  business,  pro¬ 
ceeded,  through  the  action  of  commit¬ 
tees  and  1)3"  stated  xveeklx"  meetings,  to 
execute  the  trust  confided  to  it. 

The  Citx'  Council,  bx'  a  resolution 
adopted  April  27th,  turned  ox'cr  all  the 
public  parks  of  the  citx"  to  this  board  for 
care.  These  tracts  consisted,  in  addition 
to  Alurphx’  and  Franklin  Steele  Squares, 
alrcad  v  mentioned,  of  a  triangular  l)loek 
in  the  fourth  xvard,  bounded  bx'  Linden 
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and  Hawthorne  avennes  and  Thirteenth 
street  north,  obtained  during  the  pre¬ 
vious  year  by  condemnation,  at  a  cost 
of  $15,503.50  (of  which  sum  $6,737.50 
was  contributed  •  by  citizens  who  were 
interested  in  the  improvement)  and 
which  had  been  named  Hawthorne  Park, 
but  which  the  board  has  since  named 
Wilson  Park,  in  honor  of  its  most  effi¬ 
cient  member,  the  late  Hon.  E.  M.  Wil¬ 
son ;  and  also  a  tract  consisting  of  21 
subdivided  lots  of  block  39,  St.  Anthony 
Falls,  situated  in  the  second  ward,  be¬ 
tween  Second  and  Ortman  streets, which 
had  been  conveyed  to  the  city  of  St.  An¬ 
thony  in  1869  by  the  St.  Anthony  Falls 
Water  Power  Compan3%  in  exchange  for 
bonds  of  said  city,  issued  to  aid  in  the 
preservation  of  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony, 
and  which  had  been  named  Market 
Square.  These  lands  composed  what  is 
now  a  portion  of  the  site  of  the  Exposi¬ 
tion  building. 

Soon  after  the  organization  of  the 
board.  Dr.  Jacob  S.  Elliot,  a  former  res¬ 
ident  of  the  city,  but  then  living  at  Santa 
Monica,  California,  proffered,  as  a  dona¬ 
tion,  that  valuable  block  in  the  Fifth 
ward,  bounded  by  Ninth  and  Tenth 
streets  south,  and  by  Ninth  and  Tenth 
avenues  south,  which  had  been  known 
as  Elliot  Gardens,  tipon  the  condition 
that  it  should  be  graded  and  improved, 
and  forever  maintained  by  the  citr-  as  a 
public  park,  and  to  be  kept  in  proper 
condition  and  order  as  such,  for  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  the  public.  The  donation  having 
been  accepted  by  the  board  on  the  14th 
day  of  Jidjq  1883,  the  park  thus  acquired 
was  named  “Elliot  Park.’’  A  subse¬ 
quent  enlargement  was  made  to  this 
property  Iw  the  purchase  of  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  fractional  block  7,  of  Nelson’s  Addi¬ 
tion,  owned  by  the  Homeoepathic  Hos¬ 
pital,  which  was  transferred  to  the  cit^^ 
for  a  consideration  of  $20,000 ;  and  by 
this  purchase  the  northerly  limits  of  the 


park  were  extended  to  Eighth  street 
south,  and  the  area  of  the  park  enlarged 
to  comprise  four  acres. 

Jacob  Smith  Elliot.— John  Elliot, 
who  translated  the  bible  into  the  Indian 
language,  and  whose  fame  as  the  “Apostle 
to  the  Indians’’  is  world  wide,  was  ac¬ 
companied  to  America  in  1631  by  sev¬ 
eral  brothers,  one  of  whom  settled  in 
New  Hampshire,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
the  ancestor  of  Dr.  J.  S.  Elliot.  His 
grandfather  was  Jonathan  Elliot,  of  Ep- 
ping,  N.  H.,  afterwards  of  Pembroke. 
He  served  in  the  Revolutionary  war  in 
the  early  expedition  against  Canada,  in 
the  regiment  of  Col.  Daniel  Moores.  He 
was  honorably  discharged  July  22, 1776. 
His  name  is  prominently  mentioned  in 
the  records  of  the  town.  He  had  a  son, 
John,  born  at  Epping,  N.  H.,  November 
11,  1764.  He  was  a  farmer,  living  at 
Northwood,  N.  H.,  and  had  a  familj^  of 
seven  sons,  of  whom  Dr.  J.  S.  Elliot  was 
the  youngest.  He  was  born  August  10, 
1808.  When  four  years  old  the  famiE 
removed  to  Coriana,  Maine,  where  Dr. 
Elliot  grew  to  manhood  and  resided  for 
forty-three  years,  and  until  his  removal 
to  Minneapolis.  Coriana  was,  at  the 
time  the  family  took  up  a  residence  there, 
thirty  miles  in  the  woods.  In  such  a 
new  and  isolated  country  school  advant¬ 
ages  were  poor,  and  only  a  few  weeks 
each  year  could  he  attend  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  school ;  but  he  had  a  strong  desire 
for  knowledge,  and  eagerly  read  ever\- 
book  which  could  be  borrowed  in  the 
community.  The  first  book  which  he 
possessed  was  Webster’s  Dictionaiw, 
bought  with  money  earned  in  binding 
shingles,  at  which  he  was  an  expert.  In 
early  manhood  he  started  a  small  store, 
which  was  the  gathering  place  of  the 
people  to  discuss  the  events  of  the  da}'. 
Soon  he  acquired  an  interest  in  a  lumber 
mill.  To  dispose  of  the  product  he  made 
trijis  to  Bangor  with  shingles,  bringing 
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1)ack  goods  lor  the  store.  Then  a  grist 
mill  was  added,  whieh  obliged  him  to 
make  the  long  and  tedious  journey  to 
Boston. 

The  country  was  new,  and  the  peojjle 
laborious  and  hard  pressed  to  get  a  liv¬ 
ing,  and  the  conduct  of  a  business  which 
became  extensive,  recpiired  great  caution 
and  skill.  Dr.  Elliot  was  so  successfvd 
that  he  had  accumulated  a  capital  of 
$40,000  when  he  closed  his  business  in 
Maine;  which  for  that  day  and  region 
was  regarded  as  a  rare  achievement. 
The  arduous  labor  and  fatiguing  jour¬ 
neys  affected  his  health  so  that  he  be¬ 
came  unable,  for  months  together,  to 
attend  to  business.  The  only  ph3'sician 
in  the  region  resided  at  a  distance  of 
several  miles,  so  that  Dr.  Elliot  was  led 
to  stud\'  medicine,  with  a  view  to  his 
own  treatment.  He  read  all  the  medi¬ 
cal  books  which  he  could  obtain,  and 
applied  treatment  to  himself,  with  such 
advantage  that  within  a  \'ear  his  health 
was  quite  restored.  The  subject  of  medi¬ 
cine  interested  and  fascinated  him.  Soon 
the  neighbors  called  him  in  to  attend 
their  sick.  It  was  not  long  before  he 
was  recognized  as  a  skillful  and  success¬ 
ful  practitioner.  He  adopted  the  Thomp¬ 
sonian  school  of  medicine,  and  during 
all  the  3'ears  thereafter,  until  the  time  of 
his  last  illness,  he  was  a  faithful  disciple 
of  his  chosen  school. 

In  1832  he  was  happily  married  to 
Miss  Sarah  Walker  Moore.  Seven  chil¬ 
dren  were  born  to  them,  all  of  whom 
are  living,  except  a  daughter,  who  died 
at  the  age  of  two  \'ears. 

His  children,  born  in  Maine,  who  ac¬ 
companied  him  to  Minneapolis,  were 
Wyman,  Adolphus  E.,  Jacob  R.,  and 
Frank  M.;  and  daughters,  now  Mrs. 
John  M.  Shaw  and  George  W.  Shuman. 

Dr.  Elliot  bore  an  important  part  in 
the  earlier  history  of  Minneapolis,  and 

until  his  removal  to  California  in  1876, 
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was  a  conspicuous  figure  among  its  bus\' 
citizens.  His  name  is  indissolubh'  con¬ 
nected  with  the  eit3"  in  Elliot  I’ark,  the 
greater  part  of  which  was  his  gift.  He 
arrived  in  Minneapolis  wdth  his  famih^ 
in  the  spring  of  1855,  and  purchased  the 
pre-emption  claim  whieh  had  been  made 
bj'  Dr.  Hezekiah  Fletcher,  and  sold  In- 
him  to  John  L.  Tenne\'.  Upon  this  he 
built  a  brick  residence,  which  at  the  time 
was  the  finest  in  the  town.  When  the 
growth  of  the  city  had  reached  this 
tract,  it  was  platted  and  laid  out  as  J. 
S.  and  W.  Elliot’s  addition  to  Minneap¬ 
olis,  and  is  now  in  the  ver\’  heart  of  the 
residence  part  of  the  city. 

Dr.  Elliot  brought  to  his  new  home 
considerable  capital,  besides  a  ripe  ex¬ 
perience  in  affairs.  He  invested  freeh^  in 
various  enterprises,  among  which  was 
an  interest  in  the  water-power  at  the 
Falls,  becoming  an  incorporator  and 
one  of  the  early  directors  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Mill  Compan\\  He  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  medicine,  using  chieff\’ 
botanical  remedies,  and  shared  with  Drs. 
A.  E.  Ames  and  Anderson  in  ministering 
to  the  sick  of  the  city. 

After  the  death  of  his  wife,  in  1875, 
his  famih'  having  grown  up  and  settled 
in  life,  he  removed  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 
But  he  did  not  lose  his  interest  in  the 
city  where  his  property  was  situated. 
Soon  after  the  organization  of  the  Park 
Board,  he  announced  to  a  member  of  the 
commission  his  desire  to  bestow  the  tract 
of  land  in  front  of  his  residence,  known 
as  Elliot’s  Gardens,  provided  the  city 
would  receive  and  improve  it,  and  main¬ 
tain  it  perpetualh'  as  a  public  park. 
This  the  board  gladly  accepted,  and, 
with  an  addition  of  land  purchased 
from  the  Homeopathic  hospital,  estab¬ 
lished  the  Elliot  Park.  It  was  the  first 
donation  of  land  whieh  the  Park  Board 
had  received,  and,  with  the  exception  ot 
the  square  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
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city,  dedicated  by  the  late  Edward  Mur¬ 
phy,  was  the  first  park  established  in  the 
city.  It  was  at  once  improved  by  filling 
the  low  parts,  excavating  a  large  basin 
for  a  fountain,  and  jfianting  trees.  The 
beautiful  and  much  resorted-to  spot  will 
remain  as  an  enduring  monument  of  the 
generosity  and  taste  of  one  of  our  early 
settlers,  and  will  perpetuate,  perhajjs, 
when  other  monuments  have  crumbled 
into  dust,  the  name  of  Elliot. 

After  removing  to  California,  Dr. 
Elliot  settled  at  Santa  Monica,  on  the 
shore  of  the  Pacific,  when  he  again  mar¬ 
ried,  and  surrounded  himself  with  fruits 
and  flowers,  those  solaces  of  declining 
life.  In  December  of  1891  his  children, 
with  their  children,  visited  him,  to  join 
in  the  commemoration  of  the  Christmas 
festival.  Soon  after  this  happy  re-union 
he  sickened,  and  in  the  following  April 
passed  from  life.  His  mortal  remains 
were  brought  to  Minneapolis  and  laid 
to  rest  in  the  charming  Lakewood  ceme¬ 
tery. 


Impressed  with  the  conviction  that 
the  intent  and  spirit  of  the  Park  Act 
charged  the  Board  with  providing  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  x)ublic  parks  and  park-wa3'S,  be¬ 
fore  proceeding  further  than  to  perfect 
its  organization  it  called  to  its  aid  Prof. 
H.  W.  S.  Cleveland,  a  landscape  archi¬ 
tect  of  long  experience  and  great  reputa¬ 
tion  in  his  profession,  who  visited  the 
city  and,  after  a  thorough  examination 
of  its  topography  and  consideration  of 
its  present  needs,  as  well  as  its  futui'e  re¬ 
quirements,  predicated  upon  its  rajrid 
growth  and  marvelous  expansion,  and 
after  full  conference  with  the  board,  em¬ 
bodied  his  conclusions  in  a  paper  enti¬ 
tled :  “Suggestions  for  a  System  of 

Parks  and  Parkway's  for  the  City  of 
Minneapolis,”  which  was  read  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  board  on  the  2()th  of  June, 
1883,  and  was  by  the  board  published. 


with  a  map,  in  pamphlet  form,  and  dis¬ 
tributed  widely  among  the  citizens. 

While  the  suggestions  offered  by  Prof. 
Cleveland  in  his  pamphlet  have  b\' neces¬ 
sity  been  mircli  modified,  and  the  sugges¬ 
tion  as  to  the  connection  between  our 
river-bank  boulevards  (which  were  then 
outlined  by  him)  and  a  system  about 
the  lakes  has  been  pushed  back  from 
Lake  street  to  Minnehaha  creek,  j’et  it 
seems  to  the  writer,  after  a  lapse  of 
nearly  seven  years  since  this  first  ad¬ 
dress,  that  the  mistakes  of  the  board  are 
largely  attributable  to  the  fact  that 
the3^havenot  sincefollowed  more  closeh' 
the  outline  of  the  plan  which  was  then 
mapped  out  Iw  him.  It  is  certainh'  a 
matter  of  deep  I'egret,  not  onh^  to  the 
residents  of  the  east  side,  but  to  our 
whole  cit3q  that  the  project  for  securing 
a  park  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  just 
below  the  University,  and  skirting  the 
river  banks  opposite  Riverside  Park,  was 
not  secured  by  the  Board  when  this  pro¬ 
ject  was  in  contemplation;  and  the  longer 
neglect  to  secure  the  greater  portion  of 
the  river  banks  Iwthe  two  cities,  so  that 
the3' may  come  together  upon  park  lines, 
and  before  their  beauty  has  been  marred 
by  additional  stone  quarries  and  other 
unsightly  features,  will,  I  am  sure,  be  re¬ 
garded  as  only  less  than  criminal  1)3^ 
posterity. 

We  owe  moi'e  to  Pi'of.  Cleveland  than 
is  generally  appreciated,  because  of  his 
efforts  in  keeping  our  park  development 
as  close  as  possible  to  nature.  He  has 
insisted,  from  the  first,  that  where  nature 
has  done  so  much  in  the  embellishment 
of  our  landscape  with  natural  lakes  and 
wooded  hills, with  generous  streams  and 
winding  glens,  we  should  ap])roach  these 
things  with  reverent  hands. 

The  appreciation  of  benefits,  which 
come  to  abutting  propert3^  from  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  park  areas,  is  perhaps  best 
illusti'ated  in  the  fact  that  of  the  twentv- 
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nine  parks  now  owned  by  the  city,  em¬ 
bracing  a  total  area  of  1,232  acres,  six¬ 
teen  of  these  parks,  amounting  to  870 
acres,  have  been  acquired  by  gift,  only 
leaving  365  acres  of  purchased  area. 
The  value  of  lands  given  are  estimated 
by  the  city  appraiser  at  $1,775,000.00. 
Figuring  our  population  on  the  basis  of 
170,000,  this  gives  us  only  one  acre  of 
park  area  to  ever3^  149  persons ;  and 
when  we  consider  that  of  this  area  of 
1,133  acres  466  acres  is  water,  and  that 
of  the  balance  240  acres  have  been 
secured  within  a  year  by  the  acquisition 
of  lands  at  Minnehaha,  Glenwood  Park 
and  elsewhere,  and  174  acres  of  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  lands  acquired  by  gift,  we  are 
certainl3aiot  amenable  to  the  accusation 
which  has  gone  out  in  some  directions 
against  members  of  the  Park  Board  that 
we  are  “park  mad.” 

Contrasting  our  park  area  per  capita 
with  that  of  other  American  cities  we 
find  that  Philadelphia  has  one  acre  of 
park  to  every  200  inhabitants  ;  Chicago 
has  the  same  proportion;  Washington, 
one  acre  to  ever3^  150  of  its  population  ; 
St.  Louis,  one  acre  to  every  167  ;  Boston, 
a  like  area  to  every  190;  Buffalo,  to  every 
258,  and  San  Francisco,  to  every  211 — 
while  Paris  pleads  guilty  to  an  acre  of 
park  to  every  13  of  its  inhabitants. 

Prof.  Cleveland  in  an  address  delivered 
in  this  cit3"  to  the  Minneapolis  Societ3^of 
Fine  Arts  in  the  year  1888,  and  from 
which  I  shall  take  frequent  opportunit3" 
to  quote,  charmingly  sets  forth  the  at¬ 
tractions  of  Paris,  in  terms  so  appropri¬ 
ate  and  forcible  that  I  quote  his  language 
as  the  best  illustration  of  m3'  meaning : 

“Not  only  that  the  scholar,  the  scien¬ 
tist,  the  artist,  the  investigator  of  what¬ 
ever  branch  of  knowledge  the  mind  may 
crave,  will  find  in  Paris  such  opportuni¬ 
ties  and  appliances  for  the  prosecution 
of  his  studies  or  the  indulgence  of  his 
tastes  as  are  no  where  else  so  abundant. 


or  so  easily  accessible ;  but  the  machiner3' 
of  daily  life  in  all  its  details  is  clothed  in 
beauty,  and  relieved  of  the  sense  of  jar¬ 
ring  friction,  which  grinds  the  nerves, 
and  rests  the  ‘  wear  and  tear’  of  body 
and  soul. 

“The  annual  increase  to  the  winter 
population  of  Paris  exceeds  100,000,  and 
of  course  the  larger  portion  are  people 
of  abundant  means.  If  eaeh  of  these 
visitors  expended  only  $500  it  would 
add  $50,000,000  to  the  city’s  annual 
income.  If  one  cares  for  no  higher  object 
it  is  evident  that  on  pecuniar3^  grounds 
alone  it  is  desirable  to  make  the  cit3'  at¬ 
tractive. 

“An  interesting  illustration  of  the 
benefits  derived,  both  to  the  general 
treasur3'  and  to  the  property  specifically 
benefited  133'  park  improvements,  is  furn¬ 
ished  b3'  the  Back  Bay  Improvement  of 
the  City  of  Boston,  as  reported  by  the 
commissioners  in  their  report  1882  : 

The  assessor’s  valuation  of  the  estate  upon 
which  betterments  were  assessed  for  the  3'earl877, 
not  including  buildings,  was  $11,143,751,  and  for 
the  3'ear  1882  the  same  property  was  assessed 
$20,847,500,  making  a  total  increase  in  assessed 
valuation  of  $9,703,749. 

The  valuation  of  land  in  the  rest  of  the  city, 
from  the  vear  1877  to  Ma\'  1st,  1882,  was  reduced 
$23,466,249. 

The  amount  of  betterments  assessed  upon  the 
lands  contiguous  to  the  improvements  was  $428,- 
833.76,  “suggesting,”  say  the  commissioners, 
“that  the  amount  assessed  was  far  below  the  ac¬ 
tual  benefit  derived  from  laying  out  the  park. 

The  expenditures  on  account  of  the  improve¬ 
ments  from  the  commencement  in  1877,  to  the 
close  of  the  r’ear  1882,  were  for 

Land  account . $  444,074.79 

Construction .  645,301.51 

General  account .  10,986.45 

Muddy  river  imp'ts.  3,485.26 
Park  nurser}' .  2,538.35 


Total  expendit’rs,  $1,106,386.36 
Amount  of  better¬ 
ments  assessed . 

Taxes  on  increased 
valuation  of  lands 
Taxes  on  new  build¬ 
ings  on  lands . 

Total  increase,  taxes 
and  betterments... 


$  428,833.76 
386,981.69 
184,762.86 
$1,000,578.31 
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This  statement  shows  that  nearly  the  whole 
eost  of  the  park,  ineltiding  its  improvement,  was 
re-imbnrsed  within  five  years  from  its  inception. 

The  increase  in  the  value  of  surrounding  prop¬ 
erty  b_v  park  improvements,  even  while  they  are  in 
their  inception,  is  illustrated  by  the  facts  developed 
in  the  operations  of  this  board  during  the  past 
season. 

While  the  Minneapolis  Board  was  deliberating 
ui)on  the  lands  for  Loring  Park  in  the  month  of 
June,  it  made  incpiiries  respecting  the  price  for 
which  the  Cole  and  Weeks  re-arrangement  of  lots 
I  and  J  of  J.  S.  Johnson’s  addition  could  be  ac¬ 
quired.  It  was  ascertainea  that  the  property 
would  cost  $25,000.  The  board  did  not  deem 
that  it  would  be  justified  in  acquiring  the  tract  at 
that  cost,  and  did  not  include  it  in  the  designation 
of  lands  for  the  park. 

Having  determined  to  assess  the  entire  cost  o 
the  Loring  Park  upon  the  lands  especiallj"  bene¬ 
fited  by  it,  the  assessors,  appointed  by  the  court, 
assessed  upon  the  Cole  and  Weeks  tract  the  sum 
of  $2,295,  as  its  proportion  of  benefits. 

Plaving  received  petitions  from  a  number  of 
citizens  interested  in  the  locality  asking  to  have 
the  Cole  and  Weeks  tract  included  in  the  park,  the 
board  in  January  appointed  appraisers  to  ascer¬ 
tain  its  then  value,  who,  .after  examination  and 
hearing  testimony,  submitted  their  report  ap¬ 
praising  the  pro]3erty,  exclusive  of  buildings,  at 
the  sum  of  $4-3,700,  showing  an  increase  in  value 
within  six  months  after  the  location  of  the  park 
of  seventj'-five  per  cent. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  a  demand  has 
recently  been  made  by  the  committee  of 
ways  and  means  of  the  council,  upon 
the  city  assessor,  for  the  value  of  our 
public  improvements  ;  and  while  it  is  not 
our  purpose  to  make  anj^  invidious  com¬ 
parisons,  yet,  as  a  member  of  the  Park 
Board  for  more  than  half  the  time  it 
has  been  in  operation,  the  writer  feels  a 
natural  pride  in  the  showing  made  by 
this  department  of  the  city  government. 

The  cost  and  value  of  the  parks,  as 
furnished  by  the  assessor,  are  as  follows: 
Amount  of  Park  bonds  issued,  $688,000; 
general  tax  collections,  $291,984.45; 
from  which  has  come  the  interest  ac¬ 
count  on  bonds,  fixed  charges  for  care, 
and  maintenance  and  salaries  of  employ¬ 
ees.  Thus  making  an  average  for  seven 


years  of  less  than  $42,000  per  annum, 
while  the  assessed  valuation  is  almost 
four  million  ($4,000,000)  dollars. 

And  while  the  act  provides  that  this 
Board  shall  be  entitled  to  one  mill  per 
annum ;  realizing  the  pressing  needs  of 
the  other  departments  upon  their  re¬ 
sources,  it  has  never  called,  with  a  single 
exception,  for  but  one-half  mill  until  the 
present  y'^ear,  which  would  make  a  differ¬ 
ence,  on  an  average  valuation  of  $100,- 
000,000  for  five  years  of  $250,000  in  its 
resources.  But  with  the  growing  needs 
of  the  commission,  and  the  constantly 
increasing  scope  of  its  work,  and  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  keeping  faith  in  improving  the 
areas  which  have  been  so  liberally  do¬ 
nated,  and  of  improving  other  areas,  for 
which  large  assessments  for  betterments 
have  been  made  upon  adjoining  property 
in  their  acquisition,  this  ratio  of  taxation 
cannot,  injustice,  be  longer  maintained, 
and  we  shall  have  to  demand  for  at  least 
a  brief  term,  the  amount  “nominated  in 
the  bond.”  This  can  possibly  be  avoided 
in  the  future  to  some  extent  by  amending 
the  law  so  that  future  deferred  paj'- 
ments,  which  are  now  assessed  in  annual 
installments  for  ten  years  upon  bene- 
fitted  property,  shall  draw  a  small  inter¬ 
est  to  provide  in  some  measure  for  the 
4V2  per  cent,  interest  which  the  majority 
of  the  bonds  issued  by  the  park  commis¬ 
sion  already  draw,  and  which  interest 
account  has  to  be  provided  for  out  of  the 
resources  of  the  board. 

The  principal  acejuisitions  of  the  first 
board  were  the  purchase  of  Central  (now 
Loring)  Park,  33.50  acres,  lying  in  the 
heart  of  the  city;  Prospect  (now  Fair- 
view)  Park,  20.52  acres  embracing  a 
beautiful  wooded  hill  in  what  is  now 
tlie  Tenth  ward  of  the  cityq  and  upon 
the  summit  of  which  hill  has  since 
been  erected  a  handsome  stone  tower, 
which  overlooks  almost  the  entire  city; 
Riverside  Park,  in  the  Sixth  ward,  con- 
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taining  19.78  acres,  embracing  the 
wooded  banks  of  the  river  and  a  slop¬ 
ing  terrace  above,  and  which,  though 
less  resorted  to  by  great  numbers  of  our 
people  living  in  the  western  part  of  the 
cit}",  is  In’  far  the  most  picturcsc(uc  of  all 
the  tracts  secured  Iw  the  board  at  that 
time,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  Washbuni  Park,  a  tract  of  10.8 
acres,  in  what  is  now  the  Ninth  ward. 

Chari.es  Morgridge  Coring.  The 
family' name  of  Loring  is  not  uncommon 
in  New  England.  It  has  been  derived 
from  Thomas  Loring,  an  carl}'  emigrant 
from  England.  Many  of  his  descendants 
have  been  eminent  in  professional  life, 
especially  as  ministers  and  teachers.  The 
grandfather  of  C.  M.  Loring  was  a  fa¬ 
mous  teacher  in  Portland,  Maine,  where 
he  was  known  as  Master  Loring.  His 
son.  Captain  Horace  Loring,  was  a  sea¬ 
faring  man,  voyaging  to  the  West  In¬ 
dies.  He  married  a  daughter  of  James 
W3’lie,  of  Portland.  Their  son  was  born 
at  Portland,  Nov.  13,  1832,  where  his 
infancy  and  early  boyhood  was  passed. 
His  father  took  him  while  3’et  a  lad  on 
his  vo3’agcs,  and  destined  him  to  be  a 
navigator.  He  became  mate  on  his  fath¬ 
er’s  ship,  and  spent  some  time  in  Cuba; 
but  he  did  not  like  the  ocean  with  its 
isolation  and  rough  experiences,  and,  to 
the  great  disappointment  of  his  friends, 
he  rclincjuished  that  which  was  the 
height  of  ever}'  Maine  bo3’’s  ambition, 
the  sure  ju’ospect  of  becoming  a  sea  cap¬ 
tain,  for  a  life  on  land,  and  started  for 
the  West.  He  located  at  Chicago  in 
1856,  and  engaged  in  the  wholesale  bus¬ 
iness  with  the  famous  wheat  speculator, 
B.  P.  Hutchinson. 

Owing  to  ill-health,  Mr.  Loring  re¬ 
moved  to  Minneapolis,  and, through  the 
kindly  aid  of  his  friend  Loren  Fletcher, 
he  secured  a  situation  with  1).  Morrison 
in  his  lumber  business  as  manager  of  his 


supph’  store;  but  in  1861  he  joined  Mr. 
Fletcher  in  the  general  merchandise  busi¬ 
ness,  under  the  firm  name  of  L.  Fletcher 
&  Co.,  which  firm  is  still  in  existence 
and  the  oldest  in  Minneapolis.  The  firm 
was  prosperous  and  developed  into  about 
the  heaviest  in  the  cit}’. 

In  1868,  Messrs.  Loring  and  Fletcher 
joined  the  late  W.  F.  Cahill  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  Holl}^  mill,  and,  under  the 
st3de  of  W.  F.  Cahill  &  Co.  it  was  ope¬ 
rated  b}'  them  vintil  1872,  when  W.  H. 
and  F.  S.  Hinkle  bought  them  out.  The 
firm  then  bought  the  Galaxy  mill,  of 
Ankeu}’  Bros.,  and  successfully  operated 
it  for  a  long  time.  In  1873,  Messrs.  Lor¬ 
ing  and  Fletcher  also  became  the  princi¬ 
pal  owners  of  the  Minnetonka  mill, 
located  near  Lake  Minnetonka.  Since 
1880  Mr.  Loring  has  not  given  an}’ 
special  attention  to  his  investments  in 
the  milling  business,  but  has  rather  de¬ 
pended  upon  his  son,  A.  C.  Loring,  to 
relieve  him  in  this  direction.  However, 
it  should  not  be  inferred  that  he  has  led 
an  inactive  life  during  the  intervening 
period,  for  nothing  could  be  farther  from 
the  truth.  He  is  a  large  owner  of  I'eal 
estate  and  other  kindred  property,  to 
which  it  has  been  necessar}’  to  give  con¬ 
siderable  attention,  and  the  various  offi¬ 
cial  positions  which  he  has  held  have 
also  drawn  on  his  time.  Mr.  Loring’s 
identification  with  the  park  system  of 
Minneapolis  constitutes  his  most  con¬ 
spicuous,  as  it  will  be  the  most  enduring, 
memento  of  his  public  service.  His  love 
of  nature,  his  taste  for  rural  embellish¬ 
ment,  expressed  in  tree  planting  and  in 
stirrounding  several  residences  which  he 
had  erected  with  arboral  beaut}’,  were 
well  recognized  characteristics ;  so  that 
when  the  first  Board  of  Park  Commis¬ 
sioners  was  selected,  his  name  headed 
the  list.  Upon  the  organization  of  the 
Board,  in  1883,  although  at  the  time 
absent  in  Europe,  he  was  selected  by  his 
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colleagues  as  President  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  and  held  the  position  by  annual 
elections  until  his  retirement  in  1890. 
The  position  was  without  compensa¬ 
tion,  but  he  gave  to  it  his  thought,  and 
unstinted  time.  His  labor  was  born  of 
enthusiasm  and  love  of  rural  art.  In 
the  seleetion  of  locations  for  the  first 
parks,  his  views  were  far  more  compre¬ 
hensive  than  those  of  a  majority  of  his 
colleagues,  who  have  already  realized  in 
lost  opportunities  their  own  lack  of  ap¬ 
preciation.  Most  of  the  projeets  which 
have  given  the  city  such  a  magnificent 
system  of  inter-connected  parks  and 
boulevards,  were  marked  out  by  him. 
In  full  sympathy  with  the  accomplished 
landscape  arehitect.  Prof.  H.W.S.  Cleve¬ 
land,  and  with  the  official  park  superin- 
tendant,  Mr.  Wm.  M.  Berrj",  and  cordi¬ 
ally  seconded  in  his  efforts  by  his  col¬ 
leagues  of  the  Park  Board,  Mr.  Boring 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing,  during  his 
connection  with  the  Board,  the  system 
so  far  perfected  as  to  ensure  it  from  fail¬ 
ure,  and  commanding  the  most  complete 
approval  of  the  people.  Before  his  re¬ 
tirement  the  Board,  in  spite  of  hisremon- 
stranee,  gave  his  name  to  the  central 
gem  of  the  system ;  and  Boring  Park 
will,  through  the  years  to  come,  perpet¬ 
uate  the  name  and  honorable  service  of 
the  first  president  of  the  Park  Commis¬ 
sion. 

Mr.  Boi'ing  was  also  appointed  one 
of  the  eommissioners  of  the  State  Park 
at  Minnehaha,  and  was  selected  as  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Board,  and  through  his  effi¬ 
cient  aid  the  lands  were  selected  and 
secured ;  and  the  incomparable  tract 
eventually  beeame  a  part  of  the  park 
system  of  Minneapolis. 

Mr.  Boring  was  one  of  the  projectors 
of  the  North  Ameriean  Telegi'aph  Com- 
panj^,  and,  since  its  organization  in 
1885,  has  continuoush^  held  the  office  of 
president.  In  1886,  he  was  elected  pres¬ 


ident  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
the  Minneapolis  Grain  Exchange,  and 
was  suecessively  elected  each  year  until 
1890,  when  an  unconditional  refusal  to 
serve  again  was  all  that  prevented  his 
re-eleetion  for  the  fifth  time.  In  recogni¬ 
tion  of  his  services  in  behalf  of  the  board, 
the  members  secured  a  fine  portrait  of 
Mr.  Boring  which  they  presented  to  the 
board  of  direetors  with  the  request  that 
it  be  hung  in  the  direetors’  room. 

Previous  to  the  organization  of  the 
Northwestern  Consolidated  Milling  Co., 
Mr.  Boring  was  part  owner  of  the  Gal¬ 
axy  mill,  having  been  thus  interested  for 
nearly  twent}^  years,  and  on  the  consol¬ 
idation  of  this  and  five  other  mills  under 
the  one  company,  he  was  made  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  same  and  still  retains  that 
office.  He  is  director  of  the  Syndicate 
Insuranee  Co.,  the  Minnesota  Boan  and 
Trust  Co.,  the  Minnesota  Title  Insur¬ 
ance  Co.,  and  is  also  offieially  identified 
with  various  financial  and  other  sub¬ 
stantial  institutions  of  the  eity. 

Mr.  Boi'ing  is  of  a  most  sunny  dispo¬ 
sition  and  is  always  genial,  hearty  and 
ready  to  extend  a  word  of  eneourage- 
ment  and  good  eheer  to  all  with  whom 
he  comes  in  eontact,  whether  of  high  or 
low  position.  It  naturally  follows  that 
he  is  one  of  the  most  popular  men  in 
Minneapolis.  Never  of  very  rugged  eon- 
stitution,  he  has  in  late  years  found  it 
desirable,  owing  to  the  severe  weather 
of  Minnesota,  to  spend  his  winters  on 
the  Pacifie  coast,  and  at  Riverside,  Cal., 
he  is“owner  of  an  extensive  fruit  ranch. 
In  the  pursuit  of  health  or  recreation  he 
has  traveled  much  in  Europe,  as  well  as 
in  his  own  countriq  and  wherever  he 
goes  it  has  been  his  habit  to  make  obser¬ 
vations  whieh  can  be  made  useful  in  add¬ 
ing  beauty  or  utility  to  the  eity  of  his 
home.  With  the  methodical  habits  of 
the  successful  business  man,  he  eombines 
an  artistic  sense,  which  has  served  to 
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refine  and  soften  his  eharaeter.  Positive 
in  opinion,  deeided  in  eonvietion,  he  is 
yet  kindly  and  eourteous.  His  tastes 
are  seholarly  and  he  delights  in  good  lit¬ 
erature.  At  the  same  time  the  social 
side  of  his  character  makes  him  a  pleas¬ 
ant  companion  and  an  attached  friend. 
In  politics  he  is  Republican,  though  by 
no  means  a  bigoted  partisan.  In  relig¬ 
ion  he  is  liberal,  reverant  and  tolerant. 

Mr.  Loring  married  in  early  life.  His 
wife  was  Emily  S.  Grosman,  of  Port¬ 
land,  Maine,  who  still  shares  with  him 
in  domestic  life.  Their  only  child  is  Al¬ 
bert  C.  Loi'ing,  who  is  himself  one  of 
the  enterprising  3^oung  business  men  o 
the  city. 

The  attempt  was  made  at  this  time 
to  secure  an  area  about  and  embracing 
Lake  Harriet,  but  this  was  temporarily 
abandoned  because  of  the  unreasonable 
valuations  placed  upon  lands  at  that 
time  by  the  owners.  This  project  was, 
however,  subsequentl3^  consumated ;  all 
the  land,  except  a  very  small  tract,  was 
donated  to  the  Board,  and  is  now  consid¬ 
ered  one  of  the  finest  features  of  our 
city.  The  board  subsequently  obtained 
a  strip  of  land  entirely  encircling  Lake 
of  the  Isles,  connected  by  two  systems 
of  boulevards  with  Lake  Calhoun,  and 
along  the  east  side  of  the  lake,  from  Lake 
street  to  the  county  road,  leading  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  termination  of  the  Cal¬ 
houn  boulevard  to  Lake  Harriet  boule¬ 
vard. 

The  year  1889  was  perhaps  the 
most  prolific  in  the  acquisition  of  pai'k 
lands.  Realizing  the  necessit3^  for  the 
completion  of  its  system  the  Park  Board 
secured  the  lands  now  owned  by  Joseph 
Dean  and  Judge  Ueland,  embracing  all 
the  lands  lying  between  the  county  road 
mentioned  and  Lakewood  Cemetery,  and 
the  Lakes  Calhoun  and  Haridet.  These 
lands  are  accessible  by  means  of  drives 


along  the  boulevards,  and  are  inter¬ 
sected  by  the  electric  line  before  reaching 
the  pavilion.  These  Idnds  include  about 
twenty -seven  acres,  and  complete  the 
system  between  the  lakes.  Principally 
through  the  agenc3"  and  good  offices  of 
George  A.  Brackett  and  C.  M.  Loring,  a 
gift  from  the  Lakewood  Cemetery  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  been  secured,  of  all  their 
lands  Hing  south  of  the  present  ceme¬ 
tery  fence  and  between  the  two  lakes. 
This  tract  has  further  been  added  to  by 
a  gift  of  forty  acres  by  the  Hon.  W.  S. 
King,  who  has  always  been  foremost  in 
the  development  of  our  public  matters. 

A  tract  of  seventy  odd  acres,  known 
as  Glenwood  Park,  has  been  purchased 
by  the  Board  under  a  new  plan,  of  assess¬ 
ment  bonds.  The  lands  lie  in  the  Fourth 
ward,  between  Cedar  lake  road  and 
Western  avenue,  and  consist  of  beauti¬ 
ful  wooded  glens  and  hillsides  embracing 
a  charming  lake  of  about  five  acres  in  a 
rapidly  developing  portion  of  the  cit3', 
and,  from  the  contour  of  the  land,  spe¬ 
cially  adapted  for  park  purposes. 

The  acquisition,  however,  of  Minne¬ 
haha  Falls,  and  embracing  178  acres  sur¬ 
rounding  them,  reaching  from  Minne¬ 
haha  avenue  on  the  west  to  the  river 
bank,  and  Fort  Snelling  on  the  south  to 
Forty-eighth  street  on  the  north,  being 
the  chief  acquisition  of  our  system  up  to 
this  time,  calls  for  a  more  extended  discus¬ 
sion  of  how  it  came  to  be  acquired. 
The  historic  and  poetic  interest  which 
have  been  associated  with  this  beautiful 
spot  whose  tuneful  roar  Father  Henne¬ 
pin  heard  in  the  distance,  as  he  ascended 
the  Mississippi,  is  not  all  that  this  tract 
has  to  recommend  it.  A  walk  over  its 
area  reveals  beauties  at  every  step. 

The  thickl3"  wooded  groves  ;  the  shad¬ 
ed  lawns;  the  springs  of  pure  water; 
the  shaded  glens^  with  their  rocky  sides ; 
the  laughing  brook  threading  its  way  to 
the  Father  of  Waters,  all  combine  to 
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make  of  the  whole  area  an  ideal  park. 
No  special  plan  for  its  improvement  has 
yet  been  agreed  upon,  but  it  is  safe  to 
say  in  a  general  way,  that  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  driveway  along  the  west 
bank  of  the  creek,  and  of  the  river  to  the 
southern  boundr3^  of  the  park,  and  an¬ 
other  winding  along  the  glen  to  the 
Soldier’s  Home,  the  whole  area  will  be 
reserved  for  pedestrians. 

The  then  secretarv  of  the  Minneap¬ 
olis  Park  Board  prepared  a  bill  for 
the  acquisition  of  a  state  park  at  Minne¬ 
haha  Falls,  which,  having  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Minne¬ 
apolis  and  approved,  was  introduced  in 
the  house  b3^  the  Hon.  O.  J.  Evans.  It 
asked  no  appropriation  except  $1,000 
for  expenses,  but  authorized  the  selection 
of  suitable  lands  for  a  park,  surrounding 
Minnehaha  Falls,  the  ascertainment  of 
their  value  by  appraisal,  and  a  report  of 
proceedings  when  completed  for  the  fur¬ 
ther  action  of  the  legislature.  The  St. 
Paul  delegation  in  the  legislature  being 
engaged  in  securing  an  act  for  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  state  fair  grounds  within  the 
limits  of  that  cit3",  while  not  pressing 
the  park  measure,  refrained  from  oppos¬ 
ing  it,  and  it  passed  with  little  opposi¬ 
tion.  Commissioners  were  appointed, 
consisting  of  Charles  M.  Loring,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  park  board,  as  president; 
George  A.  Brackett;  William  Van  Slyke, 
of  St.  Paul,  and  ex-Governor  Yale, 
of  Winona.  These  commissioners  were 
authorized  to  select  appraisers  who 
should  value  these  lands.  The  gentle¬ 
men  selected  for  this  purpose  were 
Elwood  S.  Corser  and  W.  A.  Barnes, 
of  Minneapolis,  and  Peter  Berkey,  of 
St.  Paid  —  gentlemen  whose  long  resi¬ 
dence  and  experience  in  real  estate  values 
specialh"  qualified  them  for  this  impor¬ 
tant  work.  The  property  holders,  how¬ 
ever,  whose  jiroperty  it  was  contem¬ 
plated  should  be  taken  b3Hhis appraisal. 


not  being  satisfied  with  the  award,  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  district  court  as  provided 
in  the  act.  The  court  finding  no  suffi¬ 
cient  reasons  for  setting  aside  the  awards 
made  b3Hhe  appraisers, confirmed  them; 
thereupon  an  ajDpeal  was  taken  to  the 
supreme  court,  which  body  confirmed 
the  decision  of  the  lower  court.  This 
litigation  was  maintained  during  the 
session  of  the  legislature  of  1887,  and 
the  supreme  court  not  having  yet  ren¬ 
dered  its  decision  no  report  of  the  com¬ 
missioners  was  made  at  that  session. 
The  repoi't,  however,  with  the  award 
was  given  to  the  legislature  of  1889.  It 
was  soon  learned  that  the  finances  of 
the  state  were  not  in  condition  to  war¬ 
rant  the  purchase  of  these  lands  at  that 
time.  The  Park  Board  of  Minneapolis, . 
however,  feeling  that  it  would  be  sacri¬ 
lege  to  have  these  lands  again  revert  to 
their  former  use  and  occupation,  and 
that  this  magnificent  propert3’ should  be 
lost  to  the  cit3'  and  state  for  park  pur¬ 
poses,  through  the  Hennepin  Count3' 
members  of  the  legislature  made  a  prof¬ 
fer  to  the  state  to  furnish  the  funds 
(amounting  to  $100,000)  for  the  pa3'- 
ment  of  these  lands — less  a  tract  of  55 
acres  which  had  been  selected  b3'  the 
commissioners  appointed,  for  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  Soldiers’  Home,  and  which 
had  been  taken  from  a  portion  of  the 
lands  previously  designated  b3'the  state. 
This  55  acres  spoken  of  had  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  Cit3'  of  Minneapolis  and 
given  to  the  State  of  Minnesota  for  the 
location  of  the  Soldier’s  Home;  and 
Minneapolis,  ever  true  to  its  promises, 
pledged  to  the  commissioners  appointed 
for  the  location  of  the  home,  that  if  the 
state  did  not  see  fit,  or  was  not  able  to 
secure  the  balance  of  these  lands  desig¬ 
nated  for  park  purposes,  the  city  would 
do  so.  In  confirmation  of  this  promise 
such  a  proffer  was  made  to  the  legisla¬ 
ture,  and  thereupon  the  city,  through  its 
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nia^'or  and  the  president  of  the  cit\^ 
eoiineil,  having  deposited  the  $100,000 
with  the  state  treasurer  to  meet  the  nee- 
essary  appropriation  for  the  payment  of 
these  lands,  an  act  was  passed  accepting 
the  award  of  the  appraisers  and  turning 
the  lands  over  to  the  city. 

The  value  of  this  acquisition  will  im¬ 
press  our  people  more  fully  when  the  in¬ 
creased  facilities  for  reaching  these 
grounds,  which  are  now  under  way,  are 
completed. 

One  factor  which  the  writer  is  spec¬ 
ially'  desirous  of  impressing  upon  our 
people  is  the  difference  in  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  monies  expended  upon  our  park 
sy'stem  and  the  erection  of  our  public 
buildings,  for  instance.  The  secretary’s 
books  show  that  sevent\'-six  per  cent,  of 
all  our  revenues  go  to  labor  account 
alone,  which  go  into  the  hands  of  our 
merchants,  manufacturers  and  banks, 
and  remains  at  home;  while  in  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  public  building  the  expendi¬ 
tures  are  distributed  about  as  follows : 
The  money  for  structural  iron  goes  to 
Pittsburgh ;  glass  to  Pittsburgh  or  St. 
Louis  ;  lime  to  Red  Wing  or  Sheboygan  ; 
slate  to  Maine  or  Pennsydvania ;  hair 
to  Chicago ;  bronze  trimmings  to  New 
Haven  or  Ansonia,  Conn. ;  tiling  to  Ohio 
or  Europe;  tin  roofing  to  Chicago,  press 
brick  to  St.  Louis  or  Philadelphia ;  gas 
fittings  to  New  York  City  or  St.  Louis; 
furniture  to  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  car¬ 
pets  to  Hartford  or  Lowell;  ornamental 
iron  to  Chicago;  book  racks  to  Louisville; 
radiators  to  Baltimore;  linoleum  to  New 
England ;  electric  apparatus  to  New 
Jersey,  while  we  simply  stop  a  little  toll 
on  the  construction, 

The  fact  that  the  Board  has  met  so 
little  adverse  criticism  and  such  general 
approval  is  owing  largely  to  the  effi¬ 
ciency  and  skill  of  the  superintendent, 
W.  M.  Berry',  who  came  here  in  April, 
1885,  and  the  kindness  and  considera¬ 


tion  with  which  their  efforts  to  accom¬ 
plish  much  with  small  resources  has 
been  so  frec[uently'  acknowledged  and 
considerately  commented  upon  by'  the 
public  press.  North  and  Southeast  Min¬ 
neapolis  should  at  once  have  procured 
for  them  a  series  of  small  parks  connec¬ 
ted  by'  a  line  of  boulevard,  before  values 
further  increase. 

While  with  the  completion  of  Alinne- 
haha  Boulevard  from  Lake  Harriet  to 
the  Falls,  the  securing  of  a  portion  of 
the  river  bank  and  a  drive  from  the 
State  Park  to  Riverside,  making  a  con¬ 
tinuous  parkway  from  Loring  Park, 
embracing  the  lakes,  Minnehaha  and  the 
river  banks  of  fifteen  miles,  thence  north 
by  theLyndale  avenue  connection  to  the 
city'  water  works.  As  the  city'  is  well 
served  must  it  not  also  contemplate  fu¬ 
ture  needs?  Philadelphia  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  secure  both  banks  of  the 
Schuylkill  for  many'  miles  to  protect 
its  water  supply'  from  contamination 
and  thus  secured  her  beavxtiful  Riverside 
Park;  must  we  not  contemplate  the 
same  thing  in  the  not  distant  future? 
And  would  it  not  be  well  for  our  health 
and  water  departments  to  consider  this 
proposition  and  arrange  with  the  pres¬ 
ent  representatives  in  the  legislature  to 
negotiate  with  the  Anoka  County  Rep¬ 
resentatives  for  legislation  to  secure  the 
east  river  bank  above  the  pumping 
station  before  improvements  are  made 
or  nuisances  created  ?  Should  the  pres¬ 
ent  Congress  conclude  to  park  the 
1,700  acres  embraced  in  the  Fort  Snell- 
ing  Reservation,  for  which  a  bill  has 
been  introduced  and  favorably'  reeom- 
mended  by'  the  Secretaiw  of  War,  as  the 
government  has  done  with  the  Precidio 
in  San  Francisco,  at  Fort  Levenworth, 
Rock  Island,  Buffalo,  Governor’s  Island 
and  other  military' posts,  it  would  nearly 
double  our  park  area.  Let  us  consider 
the  completion  of  this  outline.  Over 
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4,000  acres  of  parks,  embracing  both 
banks  of  the  “Father  of  Waters,’’  as 
picturesque  in  reaehes  as  the  historie 
Rhine,  the  poetic  Minnehahabut  a  pleas¬ 
ing  tributary.  Skirting  the  Minnesota 
upon  the  south  with  its  meadows  and 
timbered  bluffs,  cireling  the  sparkling- 
waters  of  Harriet  and  Calhoun  and 
climbing  their  wooded  slopes,  placing 
the  most  distant  home  of  every  resident 
of  our  eity  within  a  mile  of  a  park  or 
parkway,  meeting  our  sister  cities  upon 
the  southeast  and  north  upon  park  lines, 
and  all  this  at  an  expenditure  of  less 
than  two  million  dollars,  seventy-five 
per  cent,  of  whieh  eost  is  recovered  in 
special  assessments  for  betterments. 

No  eity  of  the  New  or  Old  World 
would  have  at  any  eost  a  system  so  ex¬ 
tensive  in  natural  features,  varied 
beauty,  historic  or  poetic  interest. 

*  STREETS. 

The  sites  of  St.  Anthony  and  Minne¬ 
apolis  presented  few  topographical  diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  laying  out  of  streets.  So 
far  as  the  original  town  plats  extended, 
the  system  adopted  was  simple  and  eom- 
plete.  Whatever  ineongruities  now  exist 
have  arisen  from  the  additions  which 
have  not  always  been  laid  with  due  re¬ 
gard  to  uniformity  of  system  or  eonti- 
nuity  of  eonnection.  Yet  in  almost 
every  ease  the  jfiats  have  been  laid  by 
ehain  and  eompass  of  the  surveyor,  and 
not  left,  as  in  some  old  towns,  to  follow 
the  eow  paths  or  sheep  trails. 

The  eity  lies  in  a  shallow  basin, 
through  which  the  Mississippi  river 
flows  with  low  banks  until  the  Falls  are 
reaehed ;  then  in  a  deeper  ehannel,  but 
with  banks  rising  abruptly  from  the 
ehannel  to  the  general  level  of  the  basin. 
From  the  river  banks  the  land  rises  in 
searcelj^  pereeptible  slopes  to  an  en¬ 
circling  line  of  Ijluffs  from  three  to  five 
miles  apart  from  east  to  west.  Through 
this  basin  flows  the  great  river,  entering 


the  eity  in  a  due  south  eourse,  making 
a  bend  at  Bassett’s  creek  to  the  east, 
turning  almost  due  east  Ijelow  the  Falls 
and  leaving  the  eity  in  a  southeasterly 
eourse.  The  original  town  plats,  the 
town  of  St.  Anthony  and  St.  Anthony 
City  on  the  East  Side,  and  the  town  of 
Minneapolis  on  the  west,  were  surveyed 
for  the  pro]Drietors  by  William  R.  Mar¬ 
shall,  and  were  laid  out  with  a  liberality 
and  adaptation  to  a  large  growth, 
which  betokens  an  almost  prophetic 
spirit.  The  general  eourse  of  the  streets 
paralleled  the  ifiver,  with  intersecting 
streets  starting  from  the  river  as  a  base 
at  right  angles.  This  arrangement  r.en- 
dered  an  angle  neeessary  to  follow  the 
general  eourse  of  the  river,  which  was 
made  at  Central  avenue  on  the  East  Side 
and  Hennepin  avenue  on  the  west.  This 
point  was  designated  by  the  early  eom- 
munication  aeross  the  river,  first  the 
rope  ferry,  and  afterwards  the  suspen¬ 
sion  bridge.  From  the  west  end  of  the 
bridge  the  old  territorial  road  took  a 
westerly  covirse  over  the  bluffs  and 
aeross  the  intervening  prairie  to  the  nar¬ 
row  passage  between  lakes  Calhoun  and 
Isles  and  Cedar,  and  thenee  to  Eden 
Prairie  and  Bloomington.  This  was 
adapted  as  the  line  of  Hennepin  avenue. 
In  the  original  plats  blocks  were  laid 
off  eontaining  ten  quarter-acre  lots,eaeh 
lot  sixty-six  by  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  feet.  On  the  East  side  the  prineipal 
streets  were  laid  eighty  feet  in  width, 
with  others  sixty -six  and  sixty  feet.  On 
the  west  side  Hennepin  and  Washington 
avenues  were  g-iven  a  width  of  one 
hundred  feet,  while  the  others  were  made 
eighty  feet.  In  the  later  additions.  Park 
avenue  was  laid  one  hundred  feet,  while 
many  streets  are  only  sixty  feet.  The 
longest  streets  in  a  direct  line  are  Lyn- 
dale  avenue  and  Lake  street.  The 
former  is  a  due  north  and  south  street, 
from  Shingle  ereek,  north  of  the  eity 
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limits,  to  the  Minnesota  river  south  of 
them,  over  sixteen  miles.  The  latter, 
which  is  numerically  the  thirtieth  from 
the  river  at  the  Falls,  runs  from  the  west 
bank  of  the  river  due  west  to  the  north 
end  of  Lake  Calhoun,  a  distance  of  five 
miles.  Washington  avenue  has  about 
the  same  lenth  from  Cedar  avenue,  its 
eastern  terminus  to  the  north  limits  of 
the  cit\^  though  its  direction  follows  the 
general  course  of  the  river.  Minnehaha 
avenue  is  a  fine  thoroughfare,  running 
from  Cedar  avenue  to  the  Minnehaha 
creek,  one  hundred  feet  in  width,  and 
straight  except  a  single  curve  towards 
its  eastern  extremity. 

On  both  sides  of  the  river  the  streets 
running  parallel  to  the  river  were  desig¬ 
nated  numerically,  except  Washington 
avenue,  which  intervened  between  Sec¬ 
ond  and  Third  streets.  Those  running 
perpendicularly  to  the  river  were  given 
arbitrary  names.  On  the  East  Side, 
north  of  Central  avenue,  the  streets  bare 
the  following  names  in  succession  :  Lin¬ 
den,  Ash,  Market,  Todd,  Dana,  Wood, 
St.  Paul,  St.  Anthony,  St.  Peter,  St. 
Martin,  St.  Genevive,  Brewery,  Lake, 
Vine,  Madison,  and  Grape.  South  of 
Central  avenue  the  names  were  Banks, 
Mill,  Pine,  Cedar,  Spruce,  Spring,  Maple, 
Walnut,  Ash,  Birch,  Willow  and  Elm. 

On  the  west  side,  north  of  Hennepin 
avenue,  the  names  were  Utah,  Kansas, 
Itasca,  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Harrison, 
Cross,  Laurel,  Marcy,  Benton,  Fremont, 
Clayton,  Brigham,  Breckenridge,  Cass, 
Douglas,  Buchanan,  Christmas,  How¬ 
ard,  Clay,  Mary  Anne  and  King. 

South  of  Hennepin  avenue  were  Nicol¬ 
let,  Minnehaha,  Hellen,  Oregon,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Marshall,  Cataract,  Russell, 
Ames,  Rice,  Smith,  Pearl,  Huy,  Hanson, 
Lake,  Vine,  Clay,  Avon,  Cedar,  Aspen, 
Oak,  Walnut,  Elm,  Maple,  Pine,  Spruce, 
Willow,  Birch  and  Orange. 

In  these  lists  will  be  recognized  many 


names  of  pioneers,  whose  memory  has 
been  sacrificed  by  the  iconoclastic  spirit 
of  modern  convenience. 

For  these  names  have  been  substi¬ 
tuted  the  present  S3'stem  of  designating 
the  thoroughfares  at  right  angles  to  the 
streets  as  avenues,  numbering  from  Cen¬ 
tral  avenue  on  the  cast  side,  and  Henne¬ 
pin  avenue  on  the  west,  north  and  south. 
North  of  Hennepin  and  Central  avenues 
the  names  on  both  sides  of  the  river  cor¬ 
respond  with  each  other  as  far  as  Tenth, 
where  a  dislocation  occurs.  South  the 
avenues  on  one  side  of  the  river  do  not 
corres]:)ond  in  number  with  those  on  the 
other.  Thus  ;  F'irst  avenue  on  the  east 
side  is  Irifth  on  the  west,  and  so  on.  This 
incongruit}’  arises  from  the  crossing  of 
the  river  and  the  interposition  of  anamed 
street — Nicollet — on  the  west  side.  West 
of  I^ranklin  avenue  (Twentieth  street), 
which  is  an  east  and  west  street  crossing 
the  crest  of  the  western  bluff',  the  streets 
and  avenues  run  with  the  points  of  com¬ 
pass,  and  although  having  numerical 
names,  yet  the  avenues  retain  in  many 
cases  their  arbitrar\^  designations.  Such 
are  Cedar,  Bloomington,  Chicago,  Park, 
Portland,  Nicollet,  Pleasant,  Blaisdell, 
Lindle\',  Ljmdale,  Aldrich,  Bryant,  Col¬ 
fax,  Dupont,  Emerson,  Fremont,  Girard, 
Hennepin,  Humboldt,  Irving,  James, 
Knox,  Logan,  Morgan,  Newton,  Oliver, 
Penn,  Queen,  Russell,  Sheridan, Thomas, 
Upton,  Vincent,  Washburn,  Xci'xes, 
Young  and  Zenith.  In  most  cases  blocks 
ai'c  rectangular  and  streets  straight. 
Notable  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  Oak 
Lake,  Oak  I’ark,  Ridgewood,  Lake  View, 
Kenwood,  Bryn  Mawr  and  part  of 
Groveland  additions,  where  the  street 
lines  conform  to  the  natui'al  undulations 
of  the  surface  and  run  in  graceful  curves. 

The  numerical  s^-stem  of  designating 
streets  and  avenues  affords  a  convenient 
method  of  numbering  houses.  bLich 
block  front  comiJrises  one  hundred  num- 
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hers, which  correspond  to  the  street  num- 
hers.  On  the  east  side  north  of  Central 
avenue  to  the  numbers  are  affixed  the 
initials  N.  E.  (northeast).  South  of  Cen¬ 
tral  avenue  S.  E.  (southeast).  On  the 
west  side  N.  (north),  and  S.  (south),  are 
north  of  Elennepin,  or  south  of  Nicollet. 
Between  these  streets  no  initials  are 
added,  but  west  of  Franklin  avenue  the 
initial  W.  (west)  is  added.  The  number 
of  a  house  thus  announces  its  location. 
Thus  :  Number  423  Seventh  street  south 
is  situated  on  Seventh  street,  south  of 
Nicollet  avenue,  on  the  right  going  south 
between  Fourth  and  Fifth  avenues. 

The  aggregate  length  of  all  the  streets 
within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city  is 
about  eight  hundi'ed  miles.  For  the 
most  part  these  in  their  natural  condi¬ 
tion  are  smooth  and  easih"  kept  in  good 
condition  for  travel.  The  natural  sur¬ 
face  was  a  sandy  loam, and  had  good  nat- 
uaral  drainage.  In  the  northern  part  of 
the  city,  where  a  clay  soil  occurs,  the 
streets  are  in  spidng  soft  and  muddy, 
but  in  the  summer  and  fall  they  are  ex¬ 
cellent. 

Paving.  Fair  progress  has  been  made 
in  paving  the  streets.  The  system  adopt¬ 
ed  charges  the  cost  of  paving  a  street, 
with  its  curbs  and  gutters, to  the  abutting 
property.  The  cost  of  paving  street  in¬ 
tersections  is  paid  out  of  the  general  city 
fund.  Three  general  kinds  of  paving  are 
used.  In  the  most  traveled  thorough¬ 
fares  granite  blocks  are  laid  on  a  pre¬ 
pared  bed  of  earth.  The  greater  part  of 
the  streets  are  paved  with  c^dindrical 
cedar  blocks,  laid  on  a  plank  bed,  rammed 
with  fine  gravel  and  cemented  with  a 
preparation  of  coal  tar.  Park  avenue, 
for  a  distance  of  nearh^  two  miles,  is 
paved  with  asphalt.  There  are,  up  to 
the  present  time  (1892),  forty  miles  of 
paved  streets  in  the  city,  of  which  thirtj^- 
three  are  cedar.  All  the  streets  in  the 
built-up  parts  of  the  city  are  furnished 


with  side-walks.  Within  the  fire  limits 
these  are  of  natual  or  ai'tificial  stone ; 
others  are  of  plank,  which  are  renewed 
or  kept  in  repair  by  a  system  of  rigid 
inspection. 

Lighting.  The  streets  are  well  lighted 
with  gas,  electric  arc,  vapor  and  oil  lamps. 
These  are  furnished  by  private  corpora¬ 
tions,  on  yearly  or  periodical  contracts. 
The  whole  number  of  street  lamps  atpres- 
entinuseis  5,82 1 ,  of  which  2,854 are  gas, 
475  electric,  1,772  vapor  and  722  oil. 
The  average  annual  cost  of  all  lamps  is 
$166,617.  There  are  113  lamps  to  each 
square  mile  of  area.  The  annual  cost  of 
each  light  is  for  gas,  $15.60;  electric, 
$150;  vapor,  $21.40,  and  oil,  $17.95. 

Sewerage.  The  sewerage  system 
of  the  city  is  ciuite  complete.  Tun¬ 
nels  run  underneath  the  limestone  for¬ 
mation,  through  the  underlying  St. 
Peter  sand  stone,  from  the  river  be¬ 
low  the  falls  to  convenient  points  on 
each  side  of  the  river. '  These  are 
strongly  lined  and  arched  with  brick 
masonry.  Lateral  sewers,  of  smaller  di¬ 
mensions,  radiate  from  these  trunks 
wherever  the  need  of  sewerage  exists. 
The  total  length  of  sewers  in  the  cit}'  is 
ninety-seven  miles.  Besides  the  sewers, 
the  streets  are  underlaid  with  an  intri¬ 
cate  system  of  pipes  for  water,  gas,  elec¬ 
tric  lights,  electric  railwa\q  fire  alarm 
telegraph  and  telephone  service.  At  the 
introduction  of  electricit3^  for  telegraph 
and  other  economic  uses,  the  wires  were 
carried  on  poles,  but  their  number  and 
inconvenience  has  rendered  it  necessary 
for  the  city,  Iw  ordinance,  to  require  the 
poles  to  be  removed.  The  process  of 
bur\dng  the  wires  in  conduits  has  made 
considerable  progress,  and  the  time  is 
not  distant  when  all  the  wires  will  be 
removed  from  the  central  part  of  the 
city.  On  the  first  of  Januar\q  1892, 
there  were  laid  and  in  use  145,756  feet 
of  conduits. 
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Sprinkling.  A  pleasant  feature  in 
the  eare  of  the  streets  of  the  eit\'  is  the 
system  of  sprinkling;  ministering  alike 
to  comfort  and  health.  The  expense  is 
defrayed  by  an  assessment  upon  the 
property  along  the  street  lines  which 
receive  the  sprinkling.  During  the  pres¬ 
ent  year  (1892)  provision  is  made  for 
sprinkling  one  hundred  flftv-seven  miles 
of  streets,  at  an  aggregate  expense  of 
$88,217. 


PARKWAYS. 

Minneapolis  enjoys  the  boon  of  an  ^ 
extensive  and  beautiful  s^'stem  of  pleas¬ 
ure  drives.  It  is  less  than  ten  years  since 
the\'  were  authorized  b}'  the  park  aet, 
but  there  are  now  about  eighteen  miles 
of  such  drives  completed,  and  several  ad¬ 
ditional  miles  designated  and  in  process 
of  aequisition.  In  popular  language 
they  are  almost  universally  referred  to 
as  boulevards,  though  the  name  in  its 
European  aceeptation  is  not  quite  ac¬ 
curate.  The^'  are  thoroughfares  from 
which  ordinary  traffic  is  excluded,  being 
devoted  to  purposes  of  pleasure  and  rec¬ 
reation.  The  situation  of  the  city  and 
its  envii'ons  is  peculiarh'  favorable  for 
this  kind  of  improvement.  The  Missis- 
sijipi  river  flows  centrally  through  the 
city  for  nearly  ten  miles  with  dry  banks, 
grassy  slojies,  and  in  man3qDarts  wooded 
tracts.  On  the  east  is  an  encircling  line 
of  leafy  bluffs,  while  upon  the  west  is  a 
chain  of  lakes  with  clean  beaches  and 
clear  spring  water.  To  the  south  runs 
with  a  livel\'  cun'ent  the  outlet  of  Lake 
Minnetonka,  leaping  from  the  upland 
plain  to  the  basin  of  the  river  b_v  the  Falls 
of  Minnehaha.  From  river  to  lakes,  en¬ 
circling  their  picturesque  waters;  and 
from  lakes  to  river  along  the  sinuous 
creek  to  the  brink  of  the  sjiarkling 
waterfall;  and  along  the  emerald  banks 
of  the  river  runs  theboulevard— a  broad. 


well-kept,  tree-planted  drive.  Starting 
from  Loring  Park,  it  runs  b}"  Kenwood 
to  Lake  of  the  Isles,  and  thence  along 
the  east  bank  of  Calhoun  in  a  generalh' 
level  course,  diversified  with  gentle  as¬ 
cents  and  curving  around  points ;  now 
in  the  open,  now  skirting  the  water  l.ving 
trancjuil  like  a  silver  mirror  in  the  sun, 
or  ripplingunderthe  fret  of  a  breeze;  and 
anon  passing  into  the  dark  shade  of  a 
sombre  wood, it  is  cverr’wherc  bcautifid. 
At  Lake  Harriet,  which  the  boulevard 
entireh’ encircles  with  double  driveway’s, 
there  are  park  areas  with  groves  and 
picnic  grounds,  boats  upon  the  water,  a 
pavilion  with  music,  and  every  entice¬ 
ment  to  drive  away  care  b\’  the  touch  of 
art.  From  Harriet  the  boulevard  con¬ 
tinues  along  the  smiling  valley'  skirting 
another  charming  lake — Amelia — to  the 
far-famed  Falls  of  Minnehaha,  “leaping 
and  sparking”  amid  its  rural  jiark,  and 
thence  along  the  river  side,  back  to  the 
busy'  town. 

The  garnered  wealth  of  centuries, 
guided  by'  the  cultured  taste  of  masters 
of  landscape  art,  have  produced  some 
charmingdrives  in  the  environs  of  Paris, 
Berlin,  the  Riviera  and  other  parts  of 
Europe.  Nature  and  art  have  combined 
to  give  to  New  Orleans  her  shell  road ; 
to  Montreal,  her  mountain  drive;  to 
Riverside,  her  Magnolia  avenue;  to 
Newport,  her  Bellevicw  avenue,  attract¬ 
ing  visits  from  throngs  of  strangers,  and 
provoking  admiration  and  praise;  but 
nowhere  in  so  new  a  city,  pressing  its 
citizens  with  the  urgent  needs  of  subsis¬ 
tence,  has  so  magnificent  a  system  of 
pleasure  drives  been  produced,  as  in 
Minneapolis,  under  the  ai'tistic  insjura- 
Lion  of  Prof.  Cleveland,  and  by  the  guid¬ 
ing,  practical  genius  of  her  park  board, 
headed  by  President  Loring  and  sec¬ 
onded  by  her  Kings,  Bracketts,  and 
other  equally  deserving  commissioners. 
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Hknky  Beach  Beard.  James  Beard, 
his  father,  grandfather  and  great  grand¬ 
father,  lived  in  the  town  of  Huntington, 
I'airfiekl  eount3',  Conneetieut.  The 
Ameriean  aneestor  of  the  family,  emi¬ 
grating  from  England,  settled  in  Strat¬ 
ford  about  1040.  They  were  for  the 
most  part  farmers,  though  James  was  a 
shoemaker,  besides  eultivating  a  small 
farm.  His  wife  was  Caroline  Wood,  of 
Danbniw,  in  the  same  eount\’.  Their 
son,  H.  B.  Beard,  was  born  January  25, 
1848.  His  infanc3'  and  bo3’hood  were 
jjassed  at  home,  with  work  on  the  farm 
and  a  sehool  session  eaeh  winter,  until 
he  reaehed  the  age  of  sixteen.  He  then 
struek  out  for  an  edueation,  though  it 
had  to  be  won  bv  his  own  exertioits.  He 
entered  an  aeadenu'  at  Easton,  Conn., 
and  for  the  next  three  3’ears  pursued 
preparatoiw  studies,  intermixed  with 
sehool-teaehing.  At  nineteen  he  entered 
Vale  College  and  eontinued  two  years, 
when,  from  failing  health  and  exhausted 
funds,  he  was  eompelled  to  leave.  After 
a  3’ear  spent  in  reeuperation,  he  again 
took  up  the  studies  at  Yale  and  gradu¬ 
ated  in  1867.  In  the  following  autumn 
he  entered  the  Theologieal  Seminary  at 
New  Haven,  imrposing  to  prepare  him¬ 
self  for  the  ministiw  in  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  ehurehes,  but  he  soon  experieneed 
the  truth  of  the  proverb,  “A  man’s 
heart  deviseth  his  way,  but  the  Lord 
direeteth  his  steps.” 

The  severe  stiuB'  of  the  previous 
years,  with  the  strain  of  ineessant  toil, 
brought  on  sueh  ph3'sieal  exhaustion, 
developing  bronehial  effeetion  that  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  seminarv  in  the 
following  spring.  He  took  the  Aeadem3' 
at  Newton,  Conn.,  sueeeedingBeaeh  Hill, 
and  taught  during  the  remainder  of  the 
year,  when  the  state  of  his  health  in- 
dueed  him  to  trv  the  efifeet  of  a  change  of 
residence  and  emplovmcnt,  and  he  came 
West,  locating  in  St.  Paul.  Here  he 


spent  nine  months  engaged  in  insurance, 
and  in  1869  came  to  Minneapolis  where 
he  spent  the  next  ten  3’ears  in  the  same 
business.  With  recruited  health  he 
again  returned  to  New  Haven  and  re¬ 
sumed  the  studies  of  the  theological 
course,  continuing  them  for  nearh’  three 
3’ears.  He  wfis  ordained  to  the  Gospel 
AIinistr3’  at  Little  Valle3’,  N.  Y.,  and 
sujjplied  the  Congregational  church 
there.  But  his  health  not  being  suffi¬ 
cient  to  continue  in  his  chosen  work,  he 
again  sought  the  West  and  returned  to 
Alinneapolis  engaging,  in  the  real  estate 
business,  for  which  he  developed  an  a])t- 
ness  and  met  with  most  encouraging 
success.  He  bought  lands  in  the  newer 
parts  of  thecit3’  and  madeimprovements. 
He  developed  the  pro])ert3’  along  the 
bluff  on  Lowiw  Hill,  grading  Alt.  Curve 
avenue  at  his  own  expense.  On  the  east 
side  of  the  river  he  invaded  the  sand 
l)rairie  sloping  up  the  bluff,  and  laid  out 
New  Boston.  Here  he  built  one  hundred 
houses  and  made  the  locality  accessible 
b3’  securing  an  extension  of  the  street 
railwa3’.  He  also  graded  the  streets  and 
built  the  first  houses  at  Lake  of  the 
Isles.  On  block  111  of  the  town  of  Alin- 
neapedis,  situated  on  Washington  ave- 
nne,  between  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth 
avenues  south,  he  erected  a  fine  stone 
block  of  stores  and  tenements  to  accom¬ 
modate  a  demand  for  dwellings  at  low 
rental,  centrallv  located,  for  the  use  of 
laboring  men.  It  consisted  of  eight3’- 
seven  flats  and  seven  stores,  and  was 
jirovided  with  gas,  water  and  sewerage 
long  before  an3’  eit3’  sewer  was  built  in 
that  part  of  the  eit3’.  A  private  sewer 
was  constructed  to  the  river  1)3’  driving 
a  tunnel  through  the  sand  rock,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  1,200  feet.  At  the  building  con¬ 
nection  was  made  with  the  tunnel  by 
sinking  a  shaft  cightv  feet,  eighteen  feet 
ol'  which  was  drilled  through  the  under- 
h’ing  lime-stone  ledge. 
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The  city  of  Minneapolis  owes  to  the 
generosity  and  public  spirit  of  Mr.  Beard 
its  lieautiful  Lake  Harriet  Boulevard. 
After  an  effort  had  been  made  by  the 
Park  Commission  to  obtain  sufficient 
lands  surrounding  the  lake  to  make  the 
driveway — and  it  had  been  abandoned 
on  account  of  the  exactions  of  the  land 
owners — the  greater  part  of  the  lands 
came  into  Mr.  Beard’s  possession.  He 
at  once  tendered,  as  a  donation  to  the 
public,  a  strip  of  land  125  feet  in  width, 
next  to  the  water  line,  with  a  right  to 
extend  the  drive  twenty-five  feet  beyond 
the  shore  line  entirely  around  the  lake, 
except  for  about  one-fourth  of  the  dis¬ 
tance  along  the  south  shore  which  he  did 
not  own.  On  the  west  side  of  the  lake 
this  area  was  enlarged  b3^  taking  in  five 
acres  of  a  finely-wooded  hill  for  a  picnic 
ground.  Mr.  Beard’s  example  was  con¬ 
tagious,  so  that  the  remaining  lands 
were  acquired  on  reasonable  terms,  and 
the  Lake  Harriet  Boulevard  soon  came 
into  being,  furnishing  the  most  enchant¬ 
ing  rural  drive  and  water  park  in  the 
land,  made  easily  accessible  by  a  line  of 
electric  railway-,  with  a  pavilion  for 
music  and  refreshments,  and  sail  and 
row  boats  upon  the  lake;  it  is  the  most 
resoi'ted  to  and  refreshing  of  all  our  park 
improvements. 

Mr.  Beard  married  June  23,  1869, 
Miss  Sarah  R.  Read,  of  New  Haven, 
Conn.  They  have  two  children,  William 
S.,  aged  eighteen  years,  and  Minnie  B., 
aged  nine.  His  residence  is  No.  1106 
Mt.  Curve  avenue. 

Though  debarred  from  following  his 
chosen  profession,  Mr.  Beard  is  by  no 
means  an  idler  in  the  Master’s  vineyard. 
He  was  a  leading  member  of  the  Plym¬ 
outh  Congregational  church  until  the 
formation  of  the  Lowry  Hill  church, 
which  he  joined  and  of  which  he  is  an 
active  supporter.  He  has  also  been 
greatly  interested  in  the  establishment 


of  a  cit\^  mission,  contributing  to  its 
support  and  giving  it  personal  care. 
Other  economic  enterprises  have  engaged 
his  attention.  Fluctuations  in  the  real 
estate  market  have  thrown  heavy  finan¬ 
cial  burdens  on  some  of  his  enterprises, 
but  he  pi'eserves  under  all  vicissitudes  a 
kindly  temper  and  tranejuil  mood  and  is 
thoroughly  respected,  and  where  best 
known,  beloved. 

William  Morse  Berry.  Joseph 
Berry,  the  father  of  William  M.  Berr}^ 
was  a  ship  builder  and  lumber  manufac¬ 
turer,  doing  a  large  business  at  George¬ 
town,  Bath  and  Bowdoinham,  Maine, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec  river.  The 
son  was  born  at  the  former  place  August 
12,  1829.  After  completing  the  course 
of  study  at  the  school  of  his  native  town 
he  attended  the  Academics  at  Lewistown 
and  Brunswick.  At  the  age  of  eighteen 
he  left  school  to  take  charge  of  the  lum¬ 
ber  business  of  his  father  at  Bowdoin¬ 
ham,  and  continued  in  the  conductof  the 
business  for  ten  years.  During  this  time 
he  was  elected  president  of  the  Village 
Bank  of  Bowdoinham,  although  but 
twenty-two  years  of  age.  The  town 
was  the  residence  of  many  families  that 
had  acquired  wealth  in  ship  building  and 
navigation,  and  the  bank  had  more  funds 
than  there  was  a  local  demand  for.  The 
surplus  was  loaned  by  Mr.  Berry  through 
the  country,  as  he  was  constantly  trav¬ 
eling  in  his  business.  The  business  was 
profitable,  enabling  the  bank  to  pay 
large  dividends,  and  it  never  lost  a  dollar. 

The  panic  of  1857  prostrated  the  ship 
building  business,  and  brought  losses  to 
his  father.  This  induced  Mr.  Berry  to 
move  to  the  West.  After  looking  over 
the  country,  he  removed  with  his  family 
to  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin. 

Thei'e  he  engaged  in  ship  building. 
The  first  vessel  built  was  a  bark,  which 
was  taken  to  New  York  and  sold,  for 
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ocean  navigation.  The  second,  likewise 
a  hark,  was  taken  to  the  Atlantic,  and 
in  a  voyngc  to  the  south  brought  hack  a 
cargo  of  cotton.  She  was  then  chartered 
and  loaded  for  London,  and  started  on 
her  voyage,  Capt.  Berry  being  in  com¬ 
mand.  During  a  storm  in  mid  ocean  she 
became  water  logged,  and  was  in  such 
peril  of  foundering  thatCai)t.  Berry  with 
the  crew  abandoned  her,  taking  to  the 
boats.  When  two  days  afloat  the3"  were 
rescued  b}'  a  shijD  returning  from  Africa, 
and  taken  to  Liverpool.  The  ship  was 
never  heard  of  afterwards,  and  no  doubt 
went  to  the  bottom. 

In  1861  Capt.  Berr^"  removed  to  Osh¬ 
kosh,  Wisconsin,  where  he  engaged  in  the 
grain  business,  remaining  there  for  eight 
years. 

He  removed  to  Chicago  in  the  year 
1869.  The  South  Park  Sj^stem  was  just 
established,  and  he  found  emplo^mient 
with  the  engineer,  who  was  engaged  in 
la\dng  out  the  parks.  In,  the  following 
\'ear  he  was  appointed  general  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  South  Park  Sj'stem,  and 
continued  for  fourteen  years  in  charge. 
During  this  time  the  whole  extensive  sys¬ 
tem  of  parks  and  boulevards  was  con¬ 
structed  under  his  supervision,  including 
Washington  and  Jackson  Parks,  the 
Drexel,  Garfield,  Grand  and  Western  Av¬ 
enue  Boulevards,  a  length  of  twenty-five 
miles  of  jfieasure  drives.  It  was  while  en- 
gagedin  laying  out  the  Drexel  Boulevard 
that  Professor  Cleveland,  who  was  its 
designer,  made  his  acciuaintence  and 
learned  his  qualifications  as  a  park 
builder. 

Politics  having  entered  into  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Chicago  parks,  with 
its  baleful  influence,  Capt.  Berry  was  dis¬ 
placed. 

When  the  Minneapolis  Park  Board 
had  been  organized,  and  its  system  ad¬ 
opted,  and  some  of  the  first  park  areas 
secured,  the  employment  of  an  experi¬ 


enced  and  skillful  sujierintendent  became 
a  subject  of  supreme  imjiortance.  Mr. 
Cleveland,  the  landscape  architect,  who 
had  been  employed  to  design  the  parks, 
recommended  the  employment  of  Capt. 
Beriy,  whose  work  in  Chicago  had  been 
well  known  to  him.  The  board  author¬ 
ized  its  secretary  to  seek  an  interview 
with  him  in  Chicago,  and  if  he  should  af¬ 
ter  inquiry  deem  it  advisable,  to  emplov' 
him  for  one  year  at  a  salary'  of  fifteen 
hundred  dollars.  Mr.  Berry  acceded  to 
the  proposition,  but  only  for  one  year, 
suggesting  that  bj"  that  time  the  Park 
board  would  know  him,  and  would  no 
doubt  be  willing  to  pa3'  him  whatever 
they  might  deem  his  services  worth.  The 
result  was  quite  accordant  with  his  an¬ 
ticipation,  for  before  the  first  year  was 
completed,  the  board  voluntarily  added 
one  thousand  dollars  to  the  first  year’s 
salar3qand  have  since  made  it  double  the 
amount  stipulated  for  the  first  3'ear.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  the  board  found 
they  had  the  “right  man  in  the  right 
place.’’  It  is  no  difficult  task  to  find 
men  competent  to  grade  grounds  and 
build  roads.  A  park  builder  needs  some¬ 
thing  more  than  this.  There  is  the  artis¬ 
tic  sense,  the  faculty  of  throwing  over  all 
the  gross  work,  the  magic  but  indefin¬ 
able  veil  of  beauty.  Here  the  construc¬ 
tor  and  the  artist  join  hands,  and  out  of 
their  labors  comes  a  bit  of  natural  land¬ 
scape,  glorified  and  transformed  into  a 
glowing  and  living  picture.  Theemplo3'- 
ment  is  so  infrequent  that  few  are  trained 
for  it.  Like  the  poet,  the  apt  park  archi¬ 
tect  is  “  born,  not  made.’’  Then  there  is 
a  great  responsibilit3'  in  the  employment 
of  men,  and  in  the  economical  direction 
of  a  large  laboring  force.  Large  sums  of 
mone3'  are  disbursed  through  the  work 
of  park  construction  and  care. 

On  arriving  in  Minneapolis  in  the 
spring  ofl884Mr.  Berry  at  once  engaged 
in  preparing  the  ground  for  Loring,  Ivlli- 
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ott,  Riverside,  Fairview  and  Washburn 
Parks,  and  Hennepin  and  Lake  Harriet 
Boulevards,  and  when  the  season  had 
elosed,  had  all  these  in  sueh  a  state  of 
forwardness,  as  to  give  assurance  that 
the  finished  work  would  be  highly  satis¬ 
factory.  He  has  since  had  charge  of  all 
the  extensive  work  of  park  and  boule¬ 
vard  construction.  The  work  has  been 
done  with  much  efficiency,  and  great 
economy. 

In  the  work  of  arboral  and  floral 
adornment  Capt.  Berry  has  been  no  less 
successful  than  in  that  of  construction. 
He  seems  to  have  a  faculty  to  make  trees 
grow  and  thrive,  and  to  coax  shy  and 
reluctant  plants  into  magnificent  bloom. 

If  it  were  possible  to  stand  on  an  em¬ 
inence  and  take  in  at  one  coup  d'  oeil  the 
panorama  of  Minneapolis  parks  and 
boulevards,  from  gracefid  Fairview  in 
the  North  to  charming  Minnehaha  in  the 


South,  with  the  garniture  of  sparkling 
water  parks  at  the  West,  the  spectator 
would  not  misapply  the  epitaph  in  St. 
Pauls  at  the  tomb  of  its  architect,  “S/ 
monumentum  quseris  circamspice." 

While  polities  have  entered  into  the 
Park  Board  and  displaced  its  original 
secretary  and  president,  chosen  by  a  non¬ 
partisan  board,  they  have  made  no 
change  in  its  superintendent,  whose  rare 
qualifications  have  given  him  immunity 
from  even  partisan  intolerance. 

Captain  Berry  was  married  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one.  His  wife  was  Betsey 
Ann  Godfrey,  of  Saco,  Maine.  The\^  have 
seven  living  children,  three  sons  and  two 
daughters,  now  grown  to  maturity.  The 
daughters  are  wives  of  James  M.  Bu¬ 
chanan  and  Arthur  W.  Clever  of  Chicago 
and  Arthur  W.  Hobart  of  Minneapolis. 
The  fourth  daughter,  Helen  Fraker  Berry, 
is  unmarried 
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Minneapolis,  without  claiming  special 
pre-eminence  has  contributed  her  full 
shai'c  of  able  men  to  the  legal  profession, 
who  have  been  prominent  at  the  bar  and 
on  the  bench  of  the  state.  In  earl\'  days 
the  location  was  not  as  attractive  to  the 
profession  as  St.  Paul,  on  account  of  the 
advantage  enjoyed  by  that  city  in  the  lo¬ 
cation  there  of  the  Capitol  and  United 
States  Court,  which  of  themselves  tend 
to  draw  legal  business.  This  advantage, 
however,  grows  yearly  less,  as  the  facil¬ 
ities  for  rajhd  communication  between 
the  cities  increase,  and  a  United  States 
Court  is  now  held  here,  and  would  en¬ 
tirely  disappear  should  the  Capitol  be  lo¬ 
cated  midway  l)etween  the  two  cities. 

Ellis  G.  Whitall  was  the  first  attorney 
who  settled  within  the  limits  of  what  is 
now  Minneapolis — then  St.  Anthony 
Falls.  He  was  the  brother  in  law  of  Sen¬ 
ator  H.  M.  Rice,  of  St.  Paul.  He  read 
law  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in 
Richmond,  Virginia.  He  came  to  St. 
Anthony  in  1849.  His  office  was  near 
the  old  St.  Charles  hotel,  since  dcstroved 
by  fire. 

He  ])racticcd  for  nearly  two  years  in 
St.  .Anthony,  and  then  continued  the  same 
in  Missouri,  till  the  breaking  out  of  the 


war.  He  was  a  Virginian  by  birth,  and 
engaged  in  the  Confederate  service,  in 
which  he  continued  until  the  surrender  of 
General  Lee.  He  afterward  removed  to 
Galveston,  Texas,  and  engaged  in  the 
cotton  trade.  He  died  in  that  cit\'  in 
1867,  of  yellow  fever. 

The  next  attorney  to  make  a  perman¬ 
ent  settlement  in  St.  Anthony  was  John 
W.  North,  Esq.,  who  came  early  in  1850. 
He  was  a  native  of  Onondaga  Count}', 
N.  Y.,  and  a  graduate  of  Weskwan  Uni¬ 
versity,  Middletown,  Conn.  He  had 
practiced  law  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  previous 
to  coming  to  Minnesota.  He  was  a  man 
of  much  intellect,  of  strong  convictions 
on  the  moral  cpiestions  agitating  the 
public  forty  years  ago,  and  took  a  prom¬ 
inent  part  in  the  temperance  and  free  soil 
movements,  which  were  prominent  be¬ 
fore  1850.  For  a  3'^ear  after  his  arrival 
here  he  occupied,  with  his  family,  a  log- 
house,  on  a  beautiful  rise  of  ground  on 
Nicollet  Island,  surrounded  b}'  a  forest 
of  native  maples,  which  have  long  since 
quite  disappeared,  giving  place  to  large 
blocks  of  fine  buildings.  His  office  was  a 
frame  building  on  Main  street  nearly  in 
front  of  where  the  Pillsbury  mill  now 
stands. 
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In  those  da3'S  Mr.  North  was  a  prom¬ 
inent  attorney,  taking  part  on  one  side 
or  the  other  of  all  theprinciiDal  litigation 
in  Hennepin  County,  previous  to  year 
1857. 

Mr.  North’s  life  has  been  a  very  active 
and  eventftd  one.  He  was  elected  in 
1850  a  member  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  territory  for  its  second 
annual  session.  It  was  in  a  large  degree 
owing  to  his  efforts  that  the  University 
of  Minnesota  was  located  here.  In 
1854-5  he  located  and  founded  the  town 
of  Northfield,  now  one  of  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  and  flourishing  inland  villages  of 
the  state.  Owing  to  the  unfortunate 
flnancial  panic  of  1857,  which  ruined  so 
many  business  enterprises  in  the  territor3^ 
and  elsewhere,  he  largely  lost  the  pecun¬ 
iary  benefit,  which  his  foresight  and  en¬ 
ergy  merited,  in  founding  the  town,  and 
which  others  have  reaped. 

In  1857  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  (Republican  branch)  convention  to 
form  a  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Min¬ 
nesota  from  Rice  County.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  the  debates  of  that  body. 
Under  Lincoln  he  was  appointed  sur¬ 
veyor  general  of  the  Territor3' of  Nevada, 
and  afterwards,  in  1863,  was  appointed 
associate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  same  territor3'. 

After  the  close  of  the  war  Mr.  North 
established  an  iron  foundry  in  Tennessee. 
The  time,  however,  was  not  ripe  for  the 
enterprise,  and  it  did  not  prove  a  finan¬ 
cial  success.  Mr.  North  afterwards  set¬ 
tled  in  California.  He  was,  if  not  the 
founder,  yet  largely  promotive  of  the 
growth  of  Rivei'side,  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  towns  in  Southern  California . 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  town  of 
Fresno.  His  perceptions  of  the  natural 
advantages  for  town  sites  was  unsur¬ 
passed,  though  he  has  not  reaped  the  pe¬ 
cuniary  advantages,  from  the  locations 
he  made  to  which  he  was  justly  entitled. 


He  died  in  California  about  three  years 
ago. 

In  October,  1850,  the  writer  hereof 
settled  in  St.  Anthony  and  formed  a 
partnership  with  Mr.  North,  which  was 
continued  for  about  a  year.  In  1851  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
which  office  he  held  until  his  resignation 
in  1856,  and  was  secretary  of  the  board. 
In  1857  he  was  elected  associate  justice 
of  the  supreme  court,  which  office  he  held 
until  1864,  when  he  resigned  and  went 
to  Nevada,  and  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  his  profession  for  two  years  and  a 
half.  At  that  time  the  mining  and  real 
estate  litigation  was  large  and  renumer- 
ative,  but  the  countiy  itself  offered  no 
attractions  for  a  permanent  residence. 
On  his  return  to  Minneapolis  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  1866  the  writer  resumed  the 
practice  of  his  profession  in  partnership 
with  Judge  C.  E.  Flandrau.  In  1882, 
owing  to  the  demands  of  his  private 
business,  he  relinquished  the  practice  to 
his  son,  John  B.  Atwater,  who  has  since 
successfully  conducted  the  business.* 

The  three  above  named  were  the  onW 
attorneys  who  settled  in  St.  Anthony  for 
the  practice  of  law  previous  to  the  spring 
of  1851.  But  there  had  been  a  stead3% 
though  not  rapid,  increase  in  the  popu¬ 
lation  and  considerable  building,  and  the 
opening  of  the  season,  in  1851,  brought  a 
marked  access  to  the  population,  among 
which  were  several  lawyers.  In  that 
year  arrived  D.  A.  Secombe,  Esq.,  a  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  city,  and  a  leading  member 
of  thebar  until  his  lamented  death  which 
occurred  in  March,  1892.  William  H. 
Welch,  afterwards  chief  justice  of  the 
supreme  court  of  the  territory,  arrived 
the  latter  part  of  the  year.  He  was 
elected  justice  of  the  peace,  which  office 

*Tliose  desirious  of  further  particulars  of  the  life  of  the 
writer  can  consult  an  article,  written  by  Judge  C.  E.  Flandrau 
I)ublished  in  July  number  of  the  Magazine  of  Western  History  for 
1888. 
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:  he  lielrl  at  the  time  he  was  appointed  to 
the  bench  of  the  supreme  court.  Ira 
'  Kingsley  also  served  as  justice  of  the 
peace  the  same  year,  having  his  office  on 
Hennepin  Island,  nearly  opposite  the 
‘falls. 

I'  In  the  year  1852-3  we  find  the  follow¬ 
ing  names  added  to  the  list  of  attorneys 
'in  St.  Anthony, viz:  E.  L.  Hall, William 
I'H.  Hubbard,  St.  Matthew  &  Richard- 
•son,  S.  M.  Trac3^  J.  J.  Alorrell,  Parsons 
&  Morgan,  Warren  Bristol,  N.  H.  Hem- 
>iup,  Hancock  &  Thomas,  A.  R.  Dodge, 
:J.  C.  Aloulton,  A.  F.  Shaw,  North  & 
Prescott  and  D.  M.  Hanson.  Of  these 
onl^^  H.  B.  Hancock  and  N.  H.  Hemiup 
are  now  residents  of  the  city.  Lardner 
Bostwick,  an  old  settler,  arrived  here  in 
1850.  In  1852  he  was  elected  justice  of 
the  peace,  which  office  he  held  until  1860, 
and  man\^  cases  of  considerable  impor¬ 
tance  were  tried  before  him.  In  1862  he 
was  appointed  United  States  assessor 
for  part  of  the  collection  district  com¬ 
prising  Hennepin  county,  in  which  ca¬ 
pacity  he  served  for  several  j'cars.  He 
still  resides  here  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
'competence  and  retired  from  active  busi¬ 
ness.  He  used  to  hold  his  office  in  a 
small  one  story  frame  building,  corner  of 
Main  street  and  Second  avenue  north. 
"■He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Henne- 
^pin  county  in  1856. 

!‘  In  this  connection  it  may  be  stated 
tthat  several  leading  lawyers  in  St.  Paid 
tjnjo3^ed  a  considerable  practice  up  to  this 
I  time  from  business  originating  in  Hcnne- 
fpin  count3^  Among  these  were  Rice, 
Hollinshead  &  Becker,  M.  E.  Ames,  L. 

Babcock  and  H.  L.  AIoss.  This  prac¬ 
tice,  however,  cnjo3'ed  by  our  neighbor¬ 
ing  city,  gradually  diminished  with  the 
increase  in  numbers  and  ability  of  resi¬ 
dent  attorneys,  until  it  had  almost  en- 
tirelv  ceased  at  the  time  of  our  admis¬ 
sion  as  a  state.  But  the  St.  Paid  bar  is 
still  to  some  extent  reiu'csented  here  at 


almost  every  term  of  court.  In  the  3ears 
1854-5-6  still  larger  accessions  were 
made  to  the  ranks  of  attorne3’s.  Among 
those  most  prominent  were  William 
Lochren,  James  R.  Lawrence,  George  E. 
H.  Day,  J.  S.  and  D.  M.  Denimon,  J.  B. 
Gilfillan,  H.  W.  Cowles,  R.  L.  Joyce, 
Partridge  &  Heath,  F.  R.  E.  Cornell,  C. 
E.  Vanderburg,  George  A.  Nourse,  E.  S. 
Jones,  W.  D.  Washburn,  R.  J.  Baldwin, 
H.  L.  Mann,  H.  Hall,  H.  D.  Beman, 
J.  S.  Johnson,  Cushman  &  Woods,  David 
Heaton,  W.  W.  McNair,  L.  M.  Stewart 
and  E.  M.  Wilson.  The  names  of  all 
these  appear  more  or  less  prominently  in 
the  records  of  the  early  litigation  of 
Hennepin  county  while  Minnesota  was 
still  a  territor3^  After  her  admission  as 
a  state  annuall3'  increasing  accessions 
were  made  to  the  list  of  members  of  the 
bar  until  the  present  time,  when  the 
nundjer  amounts  to  between  three  and 
four  hundred.  The  scope  of  this  article, 
however,  does  not  admit  of  individual 
notices  exceptasthey  have  become  prom¬ 
inent  as  members  of  the  bar  or  of  the 
judiciar3'. 

During  the  3"ears  of  territorial  organ¬ 
ization,  litigation  was  limited,  and  con¬ 
fined  mostly  to  cases  of  minor  import¬ 
ance.  More  business  was  therefore  done 
in  courts  of  justices  of  the  Peace  than  in 
the  District  Courts.  The  men  elected 
were  seldom  possessed  of  a  legal  educa¬ 
tion,  but  were  commonly  selected  for 
their  ])robit3',  sound  common  sense,  and 
equitable  instincts.  In  those  early  days 
they,  on  the  whole,  administered  the  law 
in  a  fairly  satisfactory  manner,  and  the 
ends  of  justice  in  the  main  were  attained. 
The  methods,  however,  1)3'  which  the  re¬ 
sult  was  arrived  at  were  perhajis  some¬ 
times  open  to  question.  For  example, 
an  old  settler  vouches  to  having  been 
an  eye  witness  of  the  manner  in  which  a 
worthy  magistrate,  in  one  instance  at 
least,  arrived  at  the  decision.  He  had 
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observed  the  justice  on  several  occasions 
after  a  trial,  rejjair  to  a  neighboring  corn 
field,  insomuch  that  quite  a  trodden  path 
was  made  through  a  part  of  the  field. 
His  curiosity  was  aroused  to  ascertain 
the  cause.  One  day  near  the  close  of  a 
trial,  he  slipped  away  unobserved  and 
concealed  himself  near  the  path.  Not 
long  after,  as  expected,  the  magistrate 
appeared,  and  pacing  back  and  forth 
some  minutes  in  deep  thought,  he  drew  a 
chip  from  his  pocket,  spat  on  it,  and  flip- 
j)ing  it  up,  exclaimed,  “wet  for  plaintiff, 
dry  for  defendant,”  and  picking  it  up 
said,  “plaintiff  has  it.” 

In  those  early  days,  even  in  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  it  is  possible  decisions  were 
sometimes  arrived  at  in  a  hardly"  less 
questionable  manner.  At  one  term  the 
writer  had  four  cases,  in  all  of  which  his 
opponent  was  Mr.  North.  Three  of  them 
were  fairly  doubtful  cases,  but  of  one  I 
felt  perfectly  sure,  as  the  authorities 
were  unanimous  in  favor  of  my  client. 
In  due  time  the  three  questionable  cases 
were  decided  in  my  favor.  Some  time 
later  the  other  was  decided,  and  to  my 
astonishment,  for  my  opponent.  Meet¬ 
ing  the  chief  justice  shortly  afterwards  I 
ventured  to  ask  him  the  grounds  of  the 
decision,  as  no  reasons  wei'e  on  file  with 
the  same,  and  how  the  court  disposed  of 
the  authorities  cited.  He  had  utteidy 
forgotten  the  case,  nor  coidd  I  refresh  his 
memory  in  regard  to  it.  Finally  he  said; 
“Well,  perhaps  a  mistake  might  have 
been  made,  but  as  Mr.  N.  had  lost  every 
case  that  term,  we  thought  we  would 
give  him  one,  as  it  did  not  seem  to  be  of 
much  importance  any  way.”  The  ans¬ 
wer  was  of  course  conclusive. 

Such  cases,  of  course, were  exceptional, 
and  no  one  will  infer  that  they  furnish  an 
index  of  the  average  administration  of 
justice  in  the  courts  of  those  days.  On 
the  contrary  the  different  courts  of  the 
territory,  accordmg  to  my  own  exper¬ 


ience  and  observation,  and  supplemented 
by  that  of  others,  were  of  greater  avei'age 
ability  than  those  of  most  western  states 
in  territorial  days. 

One  or  two  other  cases,  in  which  the 
writer  was  engaged  as  attorney,  may  be 
cited  as  illustrative  of  the  manner  of  ad¬ 
ministering  justice  in  the  early  ’50s. 

Disputes  about  land  claims  on  the  re¬ 
serve  were  a  prolific  source  of  litigation 
in  an  early  day.  In  an  important  claim 
suit  between  Joel  B.  Bassett  and  David 
Bickford  after  a  tedious  trial  of  two  or 
three  days  the  case  was  given  to  the  jury, 
who  retired  to  consider  their  verdict. 
After  wrangling  over  it  for  more  than  a 
day  George  W.  Tew,  one  of  the  jurors, 
jumped  out  of  a  two  story  window  of 
the  room  where  they  were  confined  and 
departed'for  parts  unknown.  The  officer 
sent  for  him  was  unsuccessful,  and  the 
trial  was  summarily  ended,  and  nothing 
further  was  ever  done  in  the  matter. 

Another  characteristic  incident  occur¬ 
red  in  a  trial  before  Squire  Bostwick. 
One  Pet  Strother,  one  of  the  “Jjoys”  of 
that  time  (now  a  millionaire  in  San 
Francisco),  was  arrested  and  brought 
before  the  court  on  a  charge  of  assault 
and  battery.  The  complaint  was  read 
to  him  and  he  was  told  to  plead  guilty 
or  notguilty.  “Well,  your  honor,  I  don’t 
know  whether  I  am  guilty  or  not.  I  did 
knock  the  fellow  down,  but  he  called  me 
first  a  son  of  a - ,  andthatis  not  true.” 

But  you  must  plead  one  way  or  the 
other,”  said  the  court. 

“But,”  re^Dlied  the  prisoner,  “I  don’t 
know.  I’m  sorter  guilty  and  sorter  not 
guilty. 

The  writer  (who  was  his  counsel)  fin¬ 
ally  induced  him,  for  form  sake,  to  plead 
not  guilty.  A  jury  was  called  and  several 
witnesses  swore  point  blank  to  seeing 
the  defendant  knock  down  the  complain¬ 
ant,  but  admitted  the  latter  had  first 
used  the  opprobious  epithet  above  men- 
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tioned.  No  witnesses  were  called  for  the 
defendant;  but  his  counsel  in  the  argu¬ 
ment  to  the  jury,  insisted  that  none  of 
the  witnesses  in  speaking  of  the  defend¬ 
ant  had  mentioned  any  other  name  than 
“Sti'other,”  and  that  for  all  that  ap. 
peai'ed  the  real  criminal  might  be  some 
one  other  than  the  defendant.  The  jury 
“caught  on”  and  in  five  minutes  re¬ 
turned  a  verdict  of  acquittal,  and  supple¬ 
mented  it  b\"  making  up  a  purse  among 
themselves  to  pay  the  defendant’s  costs. 

Bench  of  Minneapolis.  The  first 
Court'ever  held  on  the  site  of  the  present 
city  of  Minneapolis  was  presided  over  by 
the  Hon.  B.  B.  Meeker,  associate  justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  territory, 
appointed  by  President  Fillmore,  and 
was  held  in  July,  1849,  in  the  old  gov¬ 
ernment  building  erected  in  1822.  The 
location  was  near  the  corner  of  what 
now  is  the  intersection  of  Second  street 
and  Eighth  avenue  south,  and  near  the 
old  government  mill.  Franklin  Steele, 
Esq.,  was  foreman  of  the  grand  jur\L 
The  records  of  the  court  have  unfortun¬ 
ately  been  lost  (if  any  were  kept),  but  it 
can  be  stated,  that  no  indictments  were 
found,  nor  any  cases  tried,  nor  any  fees 
pocketed  by  attorneys.  But  tradition 
records  that  “suitable  refreshments” 
were  furnished  by  the  sheriff,  and  were 
liberally  partaken  of  I13"  bench,  b^ir  and 
jury,  and  it  was  unanimously  adjudged 
and  decreed,  that  they  had  had  a  “royal 
good  time.” 

Judge  Meeker  was  a  resident  of  St. 
Anthony  and  Minneapolis  from  the  time 
of  his  arrival  in  the  territory,  and  from  a 
very  earh'  day  was  an  enthusiastic  be¬ 
liever  in  and  proclaimer  of  the  future 
greatness  of  Minneapolis.  He  acquired 
quite  a  large  tract  of  land  on  the  high 
ground  cast  of  the  city  (now  lying  parti 
in  Minneapolis  and  partly  in  St.  Paul), 
at  a  small  price  per  acre,  which  has  since 


become  extremeh'  valuable.  Judge 
Aleeker  was  a  bachelor,  and  inherited 
some  of  the  iieculiarities  of  that  persua¬ 
sion.  Unfortunatelv  he  did  not  live  to 
enjoy  the  full  fruits  of  his  foresight,  hav¬ 
ing  died  in  Milwaukee  Feb.  20th,  1873. 

At  the  time  of  holding  the  first  court 
as  above  stated,  the  present  site  of  Min¬ 
neapolis  was  in  the  County  of  La  Pointe, 
which  extended  from  Lake  Superior  to 
the  Minnesota  river. 

March  6,  1852,  an  act  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  was  passed  organizing  Hcnne[)in 
County,  and  113'  the  terms  of  the  act  it  was 
annexed  to  Ramsey  Count3'^  for  judicial 
purposes.  B3"  an  act  passed  March  5th, 
1853,  two  terms  of  court  each  3'car  were 
ordered  to  be  held  in  Hennepin  Count3'. 
The  first  district  court,  held  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  the  act,  convened  Api'il 
4th,  1853,  Judge  Meeker  presiding.  No 
Court  House  had  been  built,  and  the 
Count3'  Commissioners  secured  a  parlor 
for  the  court  and  two  bed  rooms  for  the 
jury  in  the  house  of  Anson  Northrup, 
fronting  on  First  street  near  the  site  of 
the  Crown  Roller  mill. 

The  lawyers  ])resent  at  that  term  of 
court  were  John  W.  North,  Isaac  At¬ 
water,  D.  A.  Secombe,  E.  L.  Hall,  A.  R. 
Dodge,  Geo.  W.  Prescott,  Jas.  H.  Fridley 
and  A.  D.  Shaw,  who  all  resided  in  St. 
Anthony.  Warren  Bristol, count3'  attor- 
ne3q  was  the  onh'  law3'er  then  present 
who  resided  in  Hennepin  Count3L  Sweet 
W.  Case  was  clerk  and  Dr.  A.  E.  Ames 
was  foreman  of  the  grand  jurv.  The 
only  business  transacted  of  an3^  moment 
was  the  finding  of  two  or  three  indict¬ 
ments  for  malicious  injuiw  to  pi'oi)ert3' 
and  selling  liquor  to  Indians.  The  whole 
business  before  the  court  was  dispatched 
within  two  da3's.  From  this  humble  be 
ginning  has  the  business  increased  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  require  the  services 
of  six  judges,  who  are  holding  courts  al¬ 
most  constantlv  the  3'car  round. 
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Judge  Chatfield,  who  was  appointed 
under  the  administration  of  President 
Pierce,  continued  to  hold  the  terms  of  the 
District  Court  in  a  frame  building  on 
Bridge  Square,  until  the  erection  of  the 
present  Court  House.  In  1857,  he  was 
succeeded  by  Judge  Flandrau,  who  was 
appointed  under  the  administration  of 
President  Buchanan.  He  held  one  term 
of  court  in  Hennepin  County,  and  in 
1857,  was  elected  associate  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

In  1857  Hon.  Edward  0.  Hamlin,  of 
Sauk  Rapids,  was  elected  judge  of  the 
Fourth  Judicial  District,  of  which  Hen¬ 
nepin  county  was  a  part.  He  was  a 
good  lawyer  and  an  able  and  impartial 
judge.  He  was  from  Pennsylvania,  and 
his  health  failing  before  the  expiration  of 
his  term  he  declined  a  re-election. 

He  was  succeeded  in  1859  by  the  Hon. 
Charles  Vanderburgh,  who  held  the  office 
continuously  (by  re-election)  until  1881, 
when  he  was  elected  to  the  bench  of  the 
supreme  court.  A  sketch  of  his  life  will 
be  found  succeeding. 

Meantime,  the  business  of  the  court 
constantly  increasing,  another  judge  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  dispatch  the  bus¬ 
iness  aceumulating.  In  1872  an  act  was 
passed  by  the  legislature  establishing  a 
court  of  Common  Pleas  for  Hennepin 
county,  and  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act  the  governor  appointed  Austin  H. 
Y  oung  as  judge,  who  entered  upon  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  his  duties  in  April  of  that  year. 
The  followihg  November  he  was  eleeted 
judge  of  that  court  to  serve  five  years, 
from  the  first  of  January,  1873.  In  1877 
this  court  was  abolished,  and  two  judges 
were  provided  for  in  the  district  court, 
and  Judge  Young  was  eleeted  the  same 
year  as  one  of  said  judges.  Mention  of 
other  judges  who  have  filled  the  position 
will  be  found  later  in  this  article. 

The  names  of  the  clerks  of  the  district 
court  in  the  order  of  their  service  are  as 


follows,  viz:  Sweet  W.  Case,  the  first 
clerk,  was  elected  in  1852  and  held  the 
offiee  till  1858.  He  was  succeeded  Iw  the 
following  persons  in  the  order  named, 
viz:  H.  A.  Partridge,  H.  0.  Hamlin,  J. 
P.  Plummer,  George  W.  Chowen,  D.  W. 
Albaugh,  L.  Jerome,  J.  A.  Wolverton,  E, 
J.  Davenport  and  C.  B.  Tirrell,  the  pres¬ 
ent  imeumbent.* 

In  the  list  of  attorneys  heretofore 
named,  who  arrived  previous  to  1856, 
it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  not  one 
is  now  in  active  practice  at  the  bar,  with 
the  exception  ef  J.  B.  Gilfillan.  Many 
have  died,  a  few  removed  and  several 
have  retired  from  practice.  A  single  gen¬ 
eration  has  made  an  entire' change  in  the 
bar  of  this  city. 

And  in  this  connection  it  may  be  said 
that  the  eourts  and  bar  of  Hennepin 
county  will  compare  most  favorably,  not 
only  with  the  eourts  and  bar  of  any 
other  county  in  the  state,  but  with  that 
of  any  other  western  state  during  the 
same  period.  From  the  ranks  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  bar  of  this  county  have  been 
drawn  several  judges  of  the  supreme 
court  of  this  state  and  other  states  and 
territories,  a  United  States  senator  and 
several  members  of  congress,  members 
of  the  constitutional  convention,  many 
state  senators  and  representatives  in  the 
legislature.  United  States  district  and 
state  attorneys,  mayors,  aldermen,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  board  of  education,  park 
board,  the  enumeration  of  whieh,  indi¬ 
vidually,  would  require  too  much  space. 
In  short  the  bar  of  this  city  has  been 
prominent  in  official  positions,  in  all  de¬ 
partments,  and  in  all  enterprises,  having 
in  view  the  advancement  of  state  and 
munieapal  interests.  *  If  any  one  objects 
that  none  have  attained  a  national  repu¬ 
tation  as  lawyers,  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  no  man  of  ability  could  come 

*Mr.  TirrelFs  lamented  death,  occurred  March  7, 1892,  in  this 
city  of  consumption.  His  son,  George  G.  Xirrell,  was  appointed  in 
his  place. 
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to  Minnesota  at  an  early  da3"  and  eon- 
fine  himself  exelusivel^'  to  the  practiee  of 
law.  The  cases  were  rare  in  those  da^’s 
of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  an 
appeal  to  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  Besides  the  pressure  was  so  great 
to  obtain  competent  men  to  fill  legisla¬ 
tive  and  other  political  offices,  and  for 
which  usualh^  law3^ers  were  considered 
most  eligible  and  best  fitted,  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  for  a  law3'er  (what¬ 
ever  might  be  his  personal  inclinations) 
to  refuse  a  nomination  without  giving 
grave  offense  to  his  friends  and  clients. 
In  addition  to  this  it  is  to  be  considered 
that  legal  services  were  then  of  small 
])ecuniarv  value,  and  the  same  talent  em¬ 
ployed  in  politics  or  in  real  estate  opera¬ 
tions,  received  a  much  larger  remunera¬ 
tion.  Added  to  which  the  “human  neces- 
sit3'  of  dailv  bread”  alwa3"s  stared  the 
professional  man  in  the  face,  for  without 
exception  law3'crs  in  earh'  da3^s  came 
here  poor.  And  hence,  while  we  11103' 
reasonabl3'  conclude  that  the  territorial 
bar  of  this  county  (and  for  several  3’-ears 
later)  embraced  fully  as  much  talent  and 
legal  abilit3'  as  0113'  frontier  county  in 
the  West,  the  reason  it  has  not  produced 
law3'ers  of  national  reputation  is  easil3^ 
accounted  for. 

In  the  large  list  of  attorne3's  practis¬ 
ing  at  the  Hennepin  county  bar,  11103' 
mentioned  as  followes,  viz: 

Shaw  &  Cra3',  Gilfillan  Beldcn  &  Wil¬ 
lard,  Koon  Whelan  &  Bennett,  Benton 
Roberts  &  Brown,  Jackson  &  Atwater, 
Kitchell  Cohen  &  Shaw,  Rea  &  Hu- 
bachek.  Woods  &  Kingman,  Wilson  & 
Van  Derlip,  Welch  Botkin  &  Welch,  Jelle3' 
Ha3’&  Hull,  Young  Nye  &  Ta3'lor,  Cross 
Carlton  &  Cross,  Brooks  &  Hendrix, 
Hart  &  Brewer,  Ueland  Shores  &  Holt, 
Hale  &  Peck,  Flanncr3’  &  Cooke,  Trues- 
dalc  &  Pierce,  Spooner  &  Taylor,  Keith 
Evans  Thompson  &;  Fairchild,  Board- 
man  &  Boutcllc,  Odell  &  McMahon, 


Arctandcr  &  .\rctander,  Penne3'  &  Jamis- 
soii,  Ripley  Brennan  &  Booth,  Merrick 
&  Merrick,  Enier3'  Hall  &  Fletcher, 
Taylor  &  Woodward,  Gilger  &  Harri¬ 
son,  Babcock  &  Garrigues,  Wilkinson  & 
Traxler,  Little  &  Nunn,  Ferguson  & 
Kneeland,  Roberts  &  Baxter,  Davis  & 
Farnani,  Cobb  &  Wheelwright,  Grcthen 
&  McHugh,  Hunt  &  Morrill,  Kel¬ 
logg  &  Stratton,  Ankein-  &  Irwin, 
Eustis  &  Morgan,  Hahn  &  Hawky, 
Paige  &  Paige,  Gra3'  &  Pulliam, 
Fletcher,  Rock  wood  &  Dawson,  John¬ 
son  &  Bixufy',  Longbrake  &  Hanle3', 
No3'es  &  McGee,  Polk  &  Gilman,  Ran¬ 
dall  &  Merrill,  Steele  &  Rees,  Stocker 
&  Matchen,  Sutherland  &  Van  Wert, 
Stryker  &  Campbell,  A.  P.  Abell, 
W.  E.  Akers,  L.  M.  Stewart,  James 
W.  Lawrence,  George  R.  Robinson,  Eli 
Torrance,  Daniel  Fish,  R.  D.  Russell,  L. 
R.  Thian,  C.  J.  Bartleson,  E.  C.  Gale, 
W.  H.  Norris,  James  I.  Best,  M.  P. 
Ha3'ne,  Frank  D.  Larrabee,  E.  C.  Chat- 
field,  B.  B.  Clay,  A.  B.  Darclius,  J.  L. 
Dobbin,  Fred  B.  Dodge,  W.  H.  Donahue, 
C.  B.  Holmes,  M.  H.  Sessions,  H.  W. 
Young,  Selden  Bacon,  J.  O.  Pierce,  John 
J.  McHale,  William  R.  Morris,  E.  A. 
Sumner,  George  M.  Bennett,  Daniel  E. 
Byrnes,  T.  E.  B3'rnes,  F.  G.  Burke,  Hec¬ 
tor  Baxter,  J.  H.  Bradish,  Francis  B. 
Baile3',  J.  R.  Corrigan,  J.  Frank  Collom, 
Benjamin  Davenport,  C.  B.  Elliott,  AI. 
Gallagher,  G.  S.  Grimes,  J.  W.  Griffin,  S. 
B.  Howard,  B.  F.  Johnson,  E.  M.  John¬ 
son,  R.  W.  Laing,  Freeman  P.  Lane, 
Joseph  B.  AIcArthnr,  W.  P.  Morgan, 
Hazen  Al.  Pai'ker,  John  B.  (Juinn,  L.  A. 
Reed,  Albert  AI.  Scott,  Albec  Smith, 
George  H.  Spry,  W.  H.  Tripp,  1.  Parker 
Yeaze3',  James  F.  Williamson, Charles  AI. 
Wilkinson. 

The  foregoing  list  includes  less  than 
half  of  the  practicing  attornc3’s  in  Alin- 
nca]K)lis,  and  bv  no  means  rdl  of  those 
who  have  attained  more  or  less  promin- 
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ence  in  the  profession.  The  older  firms 
are  mentioned,  and  individual  names 
with  whom  the  writer  has  happened  to 
have  some  aequaintanee;  many  omitted 
enjoy  a  good  praetiee,  though  perhaps 
not  as  prominent  in  court  as  the  most  of 
those  named  in  the  above  list.  It  is  true 
here  as  elsewhere,  that  many  lawyers, 
having  large  incomes,  seldom  appear  in 
court.  For  the  encouragement  of  \’oung 
lawyers,  looking  towards  Minneapolis 
as  a  field  for  professional  work,  the 
writer  can  state,  that  after  an  experience 
and  observation  of  more  than  forty 
years  in  Minneapolis  (including  the  time 
liefore  it  became  a  city)  he  has  never 
known  an  instance  in  which  a  lawyer, 
who  was  competent  and  attended  strict- 
l_v  to  his  business,  did  not  eventual! v 
achieve  as  large  a  measure  of  success  as 
he  could  reasonabh'  expect. 

Minneapolis  Bar  Association.  *The 
Minneapolis  Bar  Association  is  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  aid  of  the  profession  in 
this  citrq  and  has  already  accomplished 
much  good .  It  was  incorpoi'ated  Feliru- 
arv  20th,  1883.  The  capital  stock  was 
thirty  thousand  dollars,  divided  into  six 
hundred  shares  of  fift3"  dollars  each.  In 
the  Articles  of  Incorporation  the  general 
purpose  of  the  association  is  said  to  be, 
“to  establish  and  conduct  a  legal  society, 
and  maintain  the  honor  and  integTit}^  of 
the  legal  profession,  and  to  create  and 
maintain  a  law  library'  in  the  City  of 
Minneapolis,  in  the  County  of  Hennepin, 
State  of  Minnesota.” 

The  first  officers  of  the  association 
were  as  follows,  viz: 

Eugene  M.  Wilson,  president;  M.  B. 
Koon,  vice-president;  Arthur  M.  Keith, 
secretary;  W.  E.  Hale,  treasurer. 

Executive  committee,  W.  W.  McNair, 
W.  R.  Crary,  W.  J.  Hahn,  P.  M.  Babcock, 
John  G.  WoolejL 

VVe  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  S.  Kitchel  and  J.  T.  Baxter  for 
most  of  the  facts  herein  stated. 


Members  were  at  first  allowed  to  pajf 
for  stock  b^'  contributing  books  at  a 
price  fixed  b3^  an  appraisal  committee. 
The  original  libraiy  was  contributed 
largeH  by  such  contribution,  and  was 
then  completed  b3' purchases.  The  first] 
location  of  the  library  was  in  a  rear 
room  on  the  second  floor  of  tlie  building 
on  Nicollet  avenue  just  adjoining  the 
First  National  Bank.  These  quartens 
were  first  occupied  in  May,  1883,  In 
August,  1883,  the  librar3r  was  removed 
to  permanent  quarters  gencrousl3"  do¬ 
nated  by  Messrs.  Lowry  and  Herrick, 
on  the  top  floor  of  the  old  Academ3'  of 
Music  Building,  corner  of  Hennepin  and 
Washington  avenues.  On  Christmas  da3', 
1884,  the  Academy  of  Music  burned  and 
tbe  Bar  Association  library  was  totalb’ 
destroyed.  Theinsurance,  amounting  to 
about  $15, 000, was  quickly  adjusted  and 
a  larger  library  was  immediately  pur¬ 
chased,  and  was  opened  Ma3'  1st,  1885, 
in  the  Boston  Block.  About  one  3ear 
later  this  second  library  was  totally  de- 
stro3'ed  by  fire.  Insurance  of  $20,000 
was  at  once  adjusted  and  paid,  and  the 
present  library  was  purchased  and  again 
opened  within  60  da3^s  after  the  fire  in 
its  present  location  on  the  seventh  floor 
of  Temple  Court.  The  librar3’-  now  con¬ 
tains  over  7,000  volumes,  and  is  the 
most  complete  law  library  in  the  North¬ 
west  with  the  possible  exception  of  state 
libraries.  The  placing  of  law  libraries 
in  the  Guaranty  Loan  Building  and  the 
New  York  Life  Building  has  caused  a  de¬ 
crease  in  the  membership  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  to  some  extent.  The  present  mem¬ 
bership  is  about  150.  The  value  of  the 
librar3^  is  something  over  $30,000.  An 
espccialU"  valuable  feature  of  the  librarv 
is  a  complete  set  of  briefs  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Minnesota,  commencing  with 
volume  26  of  the  reports.  Generous  ac¬ 
cessions  have  been  made  from  time  to 
time  by  private  gifts.  The  free  use  of  the 
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librar}^  has  been  extended  to  and  is  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  law  students  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  liliraiw  ma^-be  eventnall  v  located  in 
the  new  court  house,  and  arrangements 
then  made  to  throw  it  open  as  a  public 
library.  The  present  oflicers  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  arc  as  follows : 

Robert  I).  Russell,  ])resident;  John  R. 
Van  Derlip,  vice-president;  John  T.  Bax¬ 
ter,  secretary;  Francis  B.  Bailc}',  treas¬ 
urer;  E.  S.  Waters,  librarian. 

The  Executive  Committee:  Arthur 
M.  Keith, chairman  ;  Frank  Heah',  Ralph 
Whelan,  Edward  Savage,  James  V.  Mc- 
H  Ligh . 

The  Librar}- Committee :  Stanley' R. 
Kitchcl,  chairman;  J.  B.  Phcljrs,  James 
().  Fierce. 

Discipline  Committee :  D.  F.  Simpson, 
A.  B.  Choate,  C.  C.  Joshm. 

There  has  been  some  talk  on  the  jrart 
of  a  number  of  the  members  that  the 
association  ought  to  be  enlarged  so  as 
to  include  social  and  club  features,  but 
no  steps  have  yet  been  taken  toward  in¬ 
troducing  such  new  features. 

We  turn  now  to  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
lives  of  members  of  the  bench  and  some 
prominent  attorneys  of  an  early  da}', 

Chaki.ks  E.  Vanderiuirgii.  Thcfirst 
resident  of  this  city  elected  to  a  scat  on  the 
bench  of  the  district  court  was  Charles 
lU  Vanderburgh  in  1859.  Judge  Vander¬ 
burgh  was  born  December  2nd,  1829,  in 
Saratoga  count}'.  New  York.  Later  his 
parents  removed  to  Onondaga  county 
in  the  same  state.  He  was  brought  tip 
on  a  farm,  laboring  in  the  summer  and 
attending  district  school  in  the  winter, 
until  he  entered  niton  his  preparation  for 
college.  He  fitted  at  Cortland  .Academy, 
Homer,  New  York.  This  academy,  at 
the  time  he  studied  there,  was  known  as 
among  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  as  a  ])re- 
paratory  school  for  fitting  men  for  col¬ 


lege,  and  was  noted  for  its  thorough  in¬ 
struction.  Air.  Vanderburgh  entered  at 
Yale  College  in  1849,  sophomore  year, 
and  graduated  in  1852. 

The  next  year  he  was  chosen  itrinci- 
pal  of  Oxford  Academy,  at  Oxford,  New 
York.  The  same  year  he  commenced  the 
study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Henry  R. 
Mygatt,  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  in  the 
state.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1855.  The  next  year  he  came  to  Alinnc- 
apolis. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  he  formed  a 
partnership  with  F.  R.  E.  Cornell,  Esq., 
who  had  arrived  here  a  year  or  two  pre¬ 
viously,  and  was  afterwards  a  Justice  of 
the  suiu'cmc  court.  I'rom  the  first  the 
firm  took  a  leading  part  in  all  the  im- 
portnnt  litigation  in  the  county,  as  well 
as  considerable  in  adjoining  counties. 
For  commanding  legal  ability  and  integ¬ 
rity  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no 
firm  in  the  state  ever  stood  higher. 

At  the  annual  election  in  1859,  Air. 
Vanderburgh  was  elected  judge  of  the 
Fourth  Judicial  District,  of  which  Hen- 
ncihn  county  formed  a  part.  This  posi¬ 
tion  (by  successive  I'c-clections)  he  held 
for  over  twenty  years.  It  was  during 
the  time  when  the  law  was  to  a  consid¬ 
erable  extent  unsettled  (by  decisions  of 
the  supreme  court  of  the  state),  not 
only  on  C[UCstions  of  practice,  but  on  fun¬ 
damental  questions  of  law,  where  there 
was  a  wide  difference  in  the  decisions  of 
different  states.  Here  his  thoroimh  leeal 
training,  close  investigations  and  dis¬ 
crimination  in  the  a]q)lication  of  princi¬ 
ples,  esjiccially  in  equitable  law,  almost 
invnriably  led  him  to  sound  conclysions, 
and  his  decisions  were  seldom  reversed. 
The  strongest  jiroof  of  the  ability  with 
which  he  discharged  the  duties  of  the 
office  he  so  long  held  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  in  1881,  when  a  vacancy  occurred 
in  the  supreme  court  by  the  the  death  of 
Judge  Cornell,  he  was  elected  to  fill  that 
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hoiioi'able  position.  He  is  still  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  that  court,  and  still  hardly  past 
the  prime  of  life,  has  a  reasonable  pros¬ 
pect  of  many  years  of  usefulness  before 
him.  His  whole  judicial  career  has  been 
characterized  b}^  untiring  industry,  im¬ 
partiality,  integrity  and  unusually  clear 
conception  of  the  application  of  legal 
principles  and  authorities,  and  especially 
those  pei'taining  to  equity  cases. 

Judge  Vanderburgh  has  been  married 
twice  —  first  in  September,  1857,  to  Julia 
M.  Mygatt,  of  Oxford,  New  York.  She 
died  in  1863,  leaving  two  children,  a  son, 
William  Henry,  and  a  daughter,  Julia  M. 
The  latter  was  most  sadly  and  unfortun¬ 
ately  drowned  in  Minneapolis  in  1871. 
His  son  graduated  from  Princeton  Col¬ 
lege  and  is  a  member  of  the  Minneapolis 
bar.  In  April,  1873,  Judge  Vanderburgh 
mai'ried  Miss  Anna  Culbert,  daughter  of 
John  Culbei't,  Esq.,  of  Fulton  Count^q 
New  York.  They  have  a  daughter  born 
in  1874. 

While  Judge  Vanderburgh,  for  more 
than  thirty  years,  has  been  mainly  and 
closely  devoted  to  the  discharge  of  his 
duties,  he  has  always  manifested  a  deep 
interest  in  all  measures  tending  to  the 
moral, educational  and  material  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  city  of  Minneapolis.  Pie  has 
always  been  a  consistent  Republican, 
though  not  of  the  narrow  and  machine 
order,  nor  farther  than  he  can  see  his 
party  promoting  the  good  of  the  great¬ 
est  number.  Of  course  his  position  has 
removed  him  from  active  interference  in 
political  contests.  For  many  years  he  has 
been  an  Elder  in  the  Presbyterian  church, 
and  also  Superintendent  and  teacher  in 
the  Sabbath  school,  in  which  he  has 
taken  a  deep  interest  and  done  most 
efficient  work.  He  has  made  important 
benefactions  to  educational  and  religious 
institutions,  and  to  deserving  young 
men,  needing  assistance  in  acquiring  an 
education,  he  is  ever  ready  to  give  ad¬ 


vice  and  material  aid.  Removed  as  he 
has  been  by  reason  of  his  position  from 
the  active  business  life  of  the  city,  his 
silent  influence  for  good  has  been  felt  in 
almost  every  department  thereof. 

A.  H.  Young.  Austin  Hill  Young  was 
born  at  Fredonia,  Chatauqua  Count3q 
N.  Y.,  December  8th,  1830.  His  parents 
were  natives  of  New  England,  having  re¬ 
moved  from  Rutland  County, Vt.,  to  Fre¬ 
donia.  When  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
was  but  six  years  old,  his  father  died, 
leaving  a  widow  and  five  boys,  the  old¬ 
est  but  sixteen  years  of  age.  Believing 
that  the  new  West  would  be  preferable 
to  the  East  as  a  place  to  rear  and  edu¬ 
cate  her  bo3^s,  Mrs.  Young,  with  her  fam¬ 
ily  of  five  boys,  removed  to  Illinois,  lo¬ 
cating  temporaril3^  in  Dupage  Count3u 
Two  years  later  Mrs.  Y'^oung  married, 
and  with  her  family  removed  to  Cook 
County,  where  upon  on  of  the  prairie 
farms  of  Illinois  her  boys  grew  to  man¬ 
hood.  Mr.  Young  speaks  of  his  mother 
as  a  woman  of  great  energ3q  an  earnest 
Christian,  and  to  whose  guidance  and 
training  in  earl3riife  he  is  indebted  for  the 
best  elements  of  his  character. 

Until  seventeen  years  old,  Austin  at¬ 
tended  the  district  school  in  the  winter, 
working  upon  the  farm  in  the  summer. 
Having  mastered  the  branches  taught  in 
the  district  school  he  took  a  course  in  the 
Waukegan  Academy,  at  that  time  one  of 
the  best  schools  of  its  kind  in  the  West. 
This,  with  the  experience  of  six  terms 
of  school  teaching,  comprised  his  literary 
education.  After  leaving  the  Academy 
he  began  the  study  of  law  with  Ferry  & 
Clark  at  Waukegan,  Ill. 

In  1854  he  married  Miss  Martha 
Martin  and  removed  to  Prescott,  Wis., 
where,  after  a  brief  mercantile  experi¬ 
ence,  he  was  elected  clerk  of  the  Circuit 
Court,  which  office  he  held  for  several 
years.  In  1860  he  was  admitted  to  the 
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bar,  and  formed  a  co-partnership  for  the 
practice  of  his  profession  with  M.  H. 
Fitch,  now  of  Pueblo,  Col.  Soon  after 
his  admission  to  the  bar  Mr.  Young  was 
elected  district  attorney  for  his  county, 
which  office  he  held  until  the  fall  of 1863, 
when  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate 
of  Wisconsin.  Early  in  1866  Mr.  Young 
removed  to  Minneapolis  and  commenced 
the  practice  of  his  profession  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  W.  D.  Webb,  under  the  firm 
name  of  Young  &  Webb.  In  the  spi'ing 
of  1870  Mr.  Young  and  Thomas  Lowry 
entered  into  partnership  as  Young  & 
Lowry,  which  continued  until  June  1st, 
1872,  when  Mr.  Young  was  appointed 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  a 
court  which  had  recently  been  established 
by  the  Legislature. 

In  November,  1872,  Judge  Young  was 
elected  to  the  same  office  for  a  term  of 
five  years.  In  1877  the  District  Court 
and  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  were  by 
act  of  the  Legislature  united,  and  Judge 
Young  was  tx'ansferi'ed  to  the  District 
bench.  Judge  Young  was  twice  elected 
to  the  same  position,  his  last  term  ex¬ 
piring  in  1890. 

In  April,  1872,  Judge  Young  married 
Miss  Leonore  Martin,  of  Williamstown, 
Vt.,  his  present  wife.  Lie  has  two  child¬ 
ren  living,  Edgar  A.,  w'ho  is  married  and 
resides  in  Minneapolis,  and  Alice  AI.,  a 
young  lady  who  resides  with  her  father. 

In  politics  Judge  Young  is  a  Republi¬ 
can,  but  since  going  upon  the  bench  has 
taken  no  active  part  in  politics.  He  is  a 
member  of  Plymouth  Church,  in  which 
he  has  been  a  deacon  for  many  years. 

As  a  law'3'er  Judge  Young  had  won  an 
enviable  reputation  at  the  bar  before  tak¬ 
ing  his  seat  on  the  bench.  He  was  stud- 
ioxis,  exhaustive  in  the  examination  and 
preparation  of  his  cases,  and  forcible  in 
the  presentation  of  them  to  the  court 
and  jury.  As  a  counsellor  he  was  emin¬ 
ently  sound  and  conseiwative,  conscient- 
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ious,  never  seeking  the  encouragement  of 
litigation  where  it  could  reasonably  be 
avoided,  and  sought  the  true  interests  of 
his  clients,  regardless  of  •his  own  in  a 
professional  point  of  view.  His  integrity 
and  honor  was  unqxiestioned,  and  his 
word  in  regard  to  a  stipulation  in  a  case 
was  held  as  binding  as  though  reduced 
to  writing.  He  never  sought  to  influ¬ 
ence  a  court  or  jur3^  b}^  statements  which 
he  did  not  believe  strictly  true,  and  thus 
carried  a  moral  weight  in  the  trial  of 
causes,  which  is  often  of  more  importance 
than  the  highest  legal  or  forensic  ability. 

Some  of  the  cjualities  above  mentioned 
are  not  less  desirable  in  a  judge  than  in  a 
practicing  law^’er.  On  the  bench  Judge 
Young  has  a  record  of  impartiality,  clear 
apprehension  of  legal  principles,  as  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  case  in  hand,  and  a  patient 
thorough  examination  of  the  cases  sub¬ 
mitted  to  him,  vvhich  always  carried 
weight.  It  has  been  said  that  he  some¬ 
times  reached  a  decision  on  a  point  be¬ 
fore  the  same  had  been  fully  discussed. 
In  an  experience  of  over  twelve  years  be¬ 
fore  him  as  a  practitioner,  I  think  the 
criticism  is  not  well  founded.  It  is'  true 
that  when  an  attorney  appeared  before 
him  in  a  case,  entirely  unprepared ,  as  un¬ 
fortunately  was  too  frequently  the  case, 
he  did  not  propose  to  waste  the  valu¬ 
able  time  of  the  court  on  interminable 
discussions,  on  self  evident  propositions. 
He  did  not  think  courts  were  established 
to  instruct  attorneys  in  the  science  or 
practice  of  law.  And  in  this,  unques- 
tionabhq  he  w'as  right. 

But,  if  sometimes  he  might  err  from 
the  course  above  stated,  on  the  other 
hand  he  possessed  a  quality,  which  is  of 
the  highest  importance  in  a  nisi  pritis 
judge,  that  of  giving  the  party  deeming 
himself  aggrieved  the  fullest  benefit  of 
his  exceptions  in  the  settlement  of  a  case. 
He  never  sought  to  evade  the  effect  of  his 
rulings  by  any  after  concealment  or  mod- 
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ificatioji  of  the  facts  under  which  they 
were  made.  The  importance  of  this  is 
evident  to  the  experienced  lawj’er.  The 
omission  of  a  sentence,  the  change  of  a 
few  words  in  the  settlement  of  a  case, 
may  deprive  a  party  of  all  benefit  of  an 
appeal.  Every  judge  is  liable  to  err,  but 
the  exercise  of  his  judicial  power  in  such 
a  manner  as  practically  to  prevent  the 
correction  of  errors  is  to  the  last  degree 
most  reprehensible.  Judge  Young  has 
never  been  subject  to  such  charge.  His 
conscientiousness,  native  sense  of  justice 
and  equity  and  fair  pla3q  aside  from  the 
question  of  professional  ethics,  would  re¬ 
volt  against  an3^  misuse  of  his  power  in 
this  direction. 

Judge  Young  has  resumed  the  practice 
of  his  profession  in  Minneapolis,  in  part¬ 
nership  with  Frank  M.  Nye,  the  finn 
name  being  Young  &  N3'e.  Having 
served  on  the  bench  for  more  than  eigh¬ 
teen  consecutive  3'ears,  it  is  almost  like 
commencing  practice  anew,  but  he  is  yet 
hardl3^  past  the  prime  of  life,  and  ma3’’ 
reasonably  anticipate  many  years  of 
active  and  useful  professional  life  in  the 
future. 

John  P.  Rea.  The  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  born  in  lower  Oxford  town¬ 
ship,  Chester  count3q  Penns3dvania,  on 
October,  13th,  1840.  His  ancestors  on 
both  sides  had  settled  in  that  state  more 
than  a  century  before  his  birth.  His 
father,  Samuel  A.  Rea,  was  born  in  Lan¬ 
caster  county  on  a  farm  conve3’ed  to 
his  grandfather  by  William  Penn.  His 
grandmother,  on  his  father’s  side,  was 
Mary  Patterson,  a  first  cousin  of  General 
Robert  Patterson,  of  Philadelphia.  His 
mother’s  maiden  name  was  Light.  She 
was  born  in  Lebarron  county  in  the  same 
state.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Samuel 
Light,  one  of  the  first  iron  manufacturers 
of  that  region.  Her  grandfather,  Jacob 
Light,  emigrated  from  Pennsylvania  to 


the  Northwestern  territor3q  and  settled 
on  what  is  now  the  site  of  Cincinnati  in 
1791 ;  her  father,  then  a  young  man,  re¬ 
maining  in  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Rea’s 
father  was  a  woolen  manufacturer  his 
entire  life.  He  died  in  1876. 

Mr.  Rea  attended  the  common  schools 
in  his  neighborhood  while  a  bo3'',  and 
also  had  four  terms  at  the  Hopewell 
Academy  in  Chester  County.  At  the  age 
of  twenty  he  went  to  Piqua,  Miami 
County,  Ohio,  and  there  taught  school 
from  October,  1860,  to  April,  1861.  In 
the  month  last  named  he  enlisted  for 
three  months  as  a  private  in  Compan3" 
B,  Eleventh  Ohio  Infantr3'.  In  Julv  of 
the  same  3^ear  he  was  offered  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  War  a  commission  as  Second 
Lieutenant  in  the  Eighteenth  Regiment, 
United  States  Infantr3q  then  being  re¬ 
cruited  at  Columbus,  Ohio.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  elected  Lieutenant  of  Com¬ 
pany  I,  First  Ohio  Cavahy,  which  posi¬ 
tion  he  accepted.  He  served  in  this 
capacity  until  March  12th,  1862,  when 
he  was  commissioned  First  Lieutenant, 
and  served  as  such  until  Apidl  1st,  1863, 
when  he  was  promoted  to  Captain,  and 
continued  in  service  with  that  rank  until 
November  23rd,  1864,  when  he  was 
mustered  out  as  Senior  Captain  of  the 
regiment. 

During  his  entire  service  Captain  Rea 
was  only  absent  from  his  regiment  eight 
da3'S,  and  during  that  time  was  a  pris¬ 
oner  in  the  hands  of  the  Confederates  in 
Lincoln  Count3q  Tennessee.  It  is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  any  other  officer  of  the  war  can 
show  a  more  faithful  record  of  attend¬ 
ance.  He  was  in  all  the  engagements  of 
the  army  of  the  Cumberland  and  Ohio 
during  that  period.  He  was  detailed  by 
Genei'al  Thomas  to  command  his  escort 
immediateh^  after  the  battle  of  Shiloh, 
but  his  deeiD  solicitude  for  and  interest  in 
the  company  which  he  commanded,  led 
him  to  urge  permission  to  remain  with 
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it,  which  was  granted .  He  was  breveted 
major  for  gallantr\"  in  action  at  Cleve¬ 
land  Tennessee,  November  23rd,  1863. 

He  entered  the  Ohio  Wesle\'an  Uni- 
vcrsit}' at  Dele  ware,  Ohio,  January,  1865, 
and  graduated  thereform  in  the  class  of 

1867.  He  was  the  prize  essa\’ist  of  his 
class  in  college  as  well  as  in  the  academy 
which  he  attended  before  the  war. 

In  the  summer  college  vacation  of 
1866,  he  returned  to  Penns3dvania  and 
took  the  stump  for  General  Gear}’,  the 
Republican  candidate  for  governor.  He 
stumped  the  state  successfulh’ ever}’ year 
thereafter  for  the  same  party  to,  and  in¬ 
cluding  the  year  1875.  In  1866  he  en¬ 
tered,  as  a  law  student,  the  office  of  Hon. 
O.  J.  Dickey,  the  associate  in  practice  and 
successor  in  Congress  of  Hon.  Thaddeus 
Stevens  of  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  that  city  in 

1868.  In  April,  1869,  he  was  commis¬ 
sioned  by  President  Grant  Assessor  of 
Internal  Revenues  for  the  Ninth  District, 
Pennsylvania,  and  held  that  office  until 
it  was  abolished  in  1873.  He  resumed 
the  practice  of  law  at  Lancaster,  and 
continued  the  same  till  January,  1876, 
when  he  removed  to  Minneapolis. 

On  his  arrival  in  this  city.  Captain 
Rea  took  editorial  charge  of  the  Tribune. 
He  was  in  full  accord  with  the  politics  of 
the  paper,  as  he  had  always  been  in 
accord  with  the  principles  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  party.  His  home  in  his  boyhood 
was  within  four  miles  of  the  Maryland 
line,  and  the  numerous  infractions  of 
personal  liberties  on  the  part  of  slave 
owners,  which  he  had  witnessed,  im¬ 
bued  him  with  sentiments  strongly  hos¬ 
tile  to  the  institution  of  slavery.  Even 
before  he  was  seventeen  years  of  age  he 
made  anti-slavery  speeches  in  his  own 
locality,  where  no  anti-slavery  speaker 
from  abroad  could  open  his  mouth. 

Captain  Rea  was  a  member  of  the 
first  Department  Encampment  of  the  G. 


A.  R.  of  Ohio,  which  met  in  January, 
1867.  He  was  also  active  in  that  organ¬ 
ization  in  Pennsylvania  while  residing 
there,  holding  official  position  nearly  all 
the  time. 

October  26th,  1869,  he  was  married 
at  Deleware  Ohio,  to  Emma  M.  Gould, 
of  that  city,  a  great  granddaughter  of 
Colonel  Drake,  one  of  the  j)ioneers  and 
Indian  fighters  of  historical  fame  in 
Ohio. 

He  was  elected  Judge  of  Probate  of 
Hennepin  county  in  1877,  and  re-elected 
in  1879.  He  was  appointed  Judge  of  the 
District  Court  of  Fourth  Judicial  District 
May  1st,  1886,  and  elected  to  the  same 
office  the  following  fall.  He  resigned  his 
judgeship  May  14,  1890.  He  was  De¬ 
partment  Commander  of  the  G.  A.  R.  in 
1883;  Senior  Vice-Commander-in-Chief 
in  1885,  and  Commander-in-chief  1887-8, 
He  was  descended  from  military  stock. 
His  paternal  grandfather  and  great 
grandfather  served  through  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  war  with  distinction  in  the  same 
company. 

From  the  foregoing  brief  sketch  it 
will  be  seen  that  Judge  Rea  has  led  an 
unusually  varied  and  busy  life.  In  all 
his  various  occupations  he  has  acepntted 
himself  well.  The  large  amount  of  time, 
which  in  early  life  he  felt  it  his  duty  to 
devote  to  stirring  political  questions, 
and  the  discharge  of  the  arduous  mili¬ 
tary  duties  imposed  upon  him,  have  in¬ 
terfered  with  that  close  application  to 
legal  studies,  whieh  if  not  indispensable 
are  certainly  desirable  in  a  judicial 
officer.  But  in  this  regard  his  native 
quick  perception,  and  strong  natural 
sense  of  justice  have  stood  him  in  gooil 
stead.  His  integrity  has  never  been 
(piestioned,  nor  has  it  ever  been  charged 
that  his  deeisions  have  been  swayed  by 
politieal  bias.  By  whatever  method  he 
reached  his  conclusions  they  were  uni- 
formily  in  consonance  with  justice  and 
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equity.  Those  advocates  who  rely  on 
the  technicalities  of  law  or  the  sophis¬ 
tries  of  argument  to  win  their  cases, 
might  object  to  their  trial  before  Judge 
Rea.  But  those  conscious  of  having  a 
meritorious  case  would  desire  no  more 
impartial  tribunal  for  a  hearing. 

In  private  life  Judge  Rea  is  of  exceed¬ 
ingly  affable  and  engaging  manners,  and 
possessed  of  a  most  kindly  and  genial 
nature.  Hence  he  has  hosts  of  friends, 
irrespective  of  party,  who  are  strongly 
attached  to  him,  and  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  he  has  a  single  enemy. 
His  native  goodness  of  heart  impresses 
itself  upon  the  most  casual  observer.  In 
the  army  all  those  under  his  command 
were  devotedy  attached  to  him,  as  well 
as  all  those  with  whom  he  came  in  con¬ 
tact.  This  is  conclusively  shown  by  the 
highest  honor  in  the  gift  of  the  G.  A.  R. 
bestowed  on  him  while  comparatively  a 
young  man.  Judge  Rea  is  yet  in  the 
prime  of  life,  and  may  reasonably  look 
forward  to  many  years  of  usefulness  in 
the  service  of  the  public.  He  is  now  in 
the  practice  of  his  profession  in  the  city 
of  Minneapolis  under  the  firm  name  of 
Rea  &  Hubachek. 

John  M.  Seiaw.  Among  the  leading 
lawyers  of  the  Minneapolis  bar  for  many 
years  stands  the  name  of  John  M.Shaw. 
He  was  born  December  18th,  1833,  in 
Exeter,  Penobscot  County,  Alaine.  He 
was  brought  up  on  a  farm,  his  facilities 
for  education  being  limited  to  the  dis¬ 
trict  school,  with  a  few  months  at  an 
academy  in  an  adjoining  town.  But 
those  who  have  known  him  in  later  life 
feel  assured  that  he  availed  himself  to 
the  utmost  of  such  advantages  as  were 
afforded. 

His  father  was  a  country  merchant 
and  farmer,  managing,  with  such  small 
gains  as  the  country  affoi'ded,  to  sup- 
j)ort  comfortably  a  family  of  nine  pei*- 


sons,  giving  them  such  reasonable  edu¬ 
cation  as  was  ordinarily  afforded  in  New 
England  at  that  day.  But  he  did  not 
accumulate  property  in  addition.  Few 
at  that  time  did  or  could  in  similar  cir-  . 
cumstances.  The  legacy  left  to  their 
country,  by  most,  was  a  frugal,  indus¬ 
trious  and  self  reliant  family.  And  so, 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  when  at  nine¬ 
teen  years  of  age  his  father  died,  found 
himself  the  eldest,  with  others  looking 
to  him  for  support.  It  was  not  a  ques¬ 
tion  for  him  of  what  profession  he  should 
choose,  but  “the  human  necessity  of 
daily  bread”  for  himself,  and  others  dear 
to  him,  that  confronted  him  He  had 
dreamed  of  a  college  life  and  the  univer¬ 
sity.  But  they  were  only  dreams,  and 
the  cherished  hope  was  soon  to  be  re- 
linc^uished.  In  1853,  with  his  family,  he 
came  to  and  settled  in  Galena,  Ill.  But 
even  before  that — in  1852 — he  had  come 
to  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  and  had 
looked  upon  the  fair,  but  then  wilderness 
land,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  Little 
did  he  then  dream  it  was  to  be  the  scene 
of  his  future  triumphs  and  fortune.  In 
speaking  later  of  this  visit  at  an  old  set¬ 
tlers  meeting  Mr.  Shaw  said  : 

“  Although  I  can  not  claim  the  honor 
of  being  an  old  resident  of  Minneapolis, 

I  may,  in  a  manner,  boast  of  being  al¬ 
most  contemporaneous  with  Colonel 
Stevens  and  Hiawatha ;  for  I  remember 
in  1852  of  standing  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  river  and  contemplating  with  swim¬ 
ming  eyes  the  romatic  expanse  of  hazel¬ 
brush,  which  then  adorned  the  present 
site  of  our  glorious  metropolis,  ‘where 
the  wild  fox  dug  his  hole  unscared,’  and 
the  fragrant  polecat  peddled  his  per¬ 
fumery  without  a  license.  Those  were 
the  halcyon  days,  when  there  were  no 
whiskey  limits,  when  the  skies  were  bright 
and  ye  pensive  and  untutored  “savages” 
skived  around  “promiscuous”  clad  in 
the  innocent  habiliments  of  nature,  and 
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the  most  casual  observer  might  without 
difficulty  discern  the  difference  between 
‘a  fixed  star  and  a  Sioux  Indian.’  These 
things  are  now  sadly  changed,  particu¬ 
larly  with  regard  to  the  /ox  and  the  pole¬ 
cat]  whiskejas  no  longer  unlimited,  and 
the  festive  red  man  having  retired  from 
the  scene  no  fellow  can  now  find  out  the 
conundrum.” 

On  the  settling  of  the  family  in  Galena, 
Mr.  Shaw  obtained  a  situation  at  book¬ 
keeping,  at  which  occupation  he  labored 
assiduoush^  for  the  support  of  the  family 
until  1860.  Meantime  he  had  never 
abandoned  the  idea  of  acqniring  a  legal 
education,  and  all  his  spare  time  was  de¬ 
voted  to  reading  elementary  law  books. 
In  1860  he  was  able  to  enter  a  law  office 
in  Galena,  and  in  about  a  year  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  practice.  In  1861  he  removed 
to  Plattsville,  Wis.,and  opened  an  office. 
Before,  however,  he  had  fairly  established 
a  practice  in  that  town,  his  patriotic 
feeling  led  him  to  obe3"  the  call  of  his 
countr3q  and  he  enlisted  in  the  25th  Wis¬ 
consin  Regiment,  and  served  with  dis¬ 
tinction  under  Sherman  until  the  close 
of  the  war,  being  mustered  out  with  his 
regiment  in  the  summer  of  1865,  holding 
at  that  time  the  rank  of  captain. 

His  next  objective  point  was  Minne¬ 
apolis.  Here  almost  immediateh"  he 
achieved  a  more  distinguished  victory 
than  any  that  attended  his  eflorts  on 
the  field  of  Mars,  in  capturing  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  Miss  Ellen  A.  Elliot,  who  sur¬ 
rendered  unconditionally.  There  is  the 
best  reason  to  believe  the  prisoner  was 
treated  hospitably,  as  the  parties  ai'e 
still  living  in  amity  and  have  raised  a 
family  of  two  girls  and  one  bo3q  all  of 
whom  are  now  living. 

Mr.  Shaw  settled  in  Minneapolis  in 
the  fall  of  1865,  but  did  not  open  an  office 
for  the  practice  of  his  profession  until- 
Eebruary  1st,  1866.  In  1868  he  formed 
a  partnership  with  the  Hon.  F.  Beebe, 


under  the  firm  name  of  Beebe  &  Shaw, 
which  continued  until  1875,  when  Judge 
Beebe  removed  to  California.  During 
these  years  Mr.  Shaw  was  becoming 
known  and  gradually  taking  his  place 
among  the  leading  law3’ers  in  Minne¬ 
apolis.  This  place  he  won,  not  less  from 
native  ability  than  from  untiring  indus- 
ti^q  thorough  preparation  of  his  cases, 
integrity  and  strict  fidelity  to  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  his  clients.  Soon  after  the  disso¬ 
lution  of  his  partnership  with  Judge 
Beebe  he  formed  a  partnership  with  A. 
L.  Levi,  under  the  firm  name  of  Shaw  & 
Levi,  which  continued  for  several  3'ears, 
when  Willard  R.  Cray  was  received  as  a 
member,  and  the  firm  became  Shaw, 
Levi  &  Cray.  In  1882  Mr.  Shaw  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  governor.  Judge  of  the 
Fourth  Judicial  District,  and  entered 
upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the 
office.  In  the  fall  of  the  same  year,  he 
was,  together  with  Judge  Lochren, 
elected  to  the  same  office  for  the  full  term 
of  seven  3'ears. 

Several  months  experience,  however, 
satisfied  Judge  Shaw  that  the  close  con¬ 
finement  of  the  court  room,  without 
sufficient  exercise,  was  beginning  to  tell 
seriousl3'  on  his  health.  The  same  ex¬ 
perience  had  also  satisfied  him  that  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  office  were 
less  congenial  than  the  practice  of  his 
profession.  Accordingly  in  Febrviar3', 
1883,  he  resigned  as  judge  and  resumed 
Ijractice — first  ’in  partnership  with  Mr. 
Cra3q  and  later  Judge  J.  I.  Best,  of  In¬ 
diana,  was  admitted  to  the  firm  under 
the  name  of  Shaw,  Best  &  Cray.  Since 
Judge  Best’s  retirement  the  firm  name 
has  been  Shaw  &  Cra3'. 

Judge  Shaw  is  noted  for  intemse  ap¬ 
plication  to  his  profession,  thorough 
preparation  of  his  cases,  and  a  keen  dis¬ 
crimination  in  the  application  ot  legal 
principles  and  authorities.  While  he  is 
perhaps  more  earnest  in  addressing  his 
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arguments  to  the  eourt,  yet  he  is  a  most 
eonvineing  advoeate  before  a  jury,  and 
in  that  line  he  has  few  if  any  equals. 
His  praetiee  is  extensive  and  luerative 
and  limited  only  by  the  extent  of  his 
physieal  endurance. 

AI.  B.  Koon,  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
was  born  January  22d,  1841,  at  Altay, 
Schujder  County,  New  York.  His  father, 
Alanson  Koon,  although  born  in  the 
United  States,  was  of  German  stock, 
while  his  mother,  nee  Alarilla  Wells,  was 
a  “dyed  in  the  wool’’  Connecticut 
Yankee.  And  thus  it  appears  that  their 
son  inherits  the  indomitable  persever¬ 
ance,  cautious  deductions  and  staying 
powers  of  the  German,  combined  with 
the  restless  energy,  quick  pei'ceptions, 
and  adaptation  to  all  circumstances  of 
the  Yankee  race.  He  was  not  born  to 
fortune,  but  entirely  through  his  own 
exertions  has  gained  the  enviable  posi¬ 
tion  he  now  holds  in  the  profession. 

Mr.  Koon  was  one  of  a  family  of  six 
boys  and  two  girls.  His  father  fovind 
the  sleepy  little  village  where  he  resided 
offered  few  opportunities  for  renumera- 
tive  occupation  for  himself  and  growing 
family,  and  wisely  decided  to  go  West. 
He  accordingly  exchanged  his  property 
in  New  York  for  land  iii  Hillsdale  County, 
Michigan.  Here  himself  and  family  found 
ample  opportunity  for  the  employment 
of  all  their  energies  in  clearing  up  the 
forests  and  the  cultivation  of  the  farm 
on  which  he  had  settled.  Here  the  par¬ 
ents  resided  until  their  death — the  father 
in  1867,  and  the  mother  in  1873.  Of 
the  sturdy,  devoted,  consistent  Christian 
character  of  his  parents  Mr.  Koon  is 
wont  to  speak  with  the  most  profound 
reverence  and  affection.  They  spared  no 
pains  to  instill  into  the  minds  of  their 
children  principles  of  honesty,  industry, 
sobriety  and  morality;  and  doubtless 
to  the  example,  and  faithful  teaching  of 


his  parents  is  he  largely  indebted  for  the 
possession  of  those  virtues  which  his  life 
has  illustrated. 

Until  sixteen  Mr.  Koon  was  engaged 
in  the  usual  employments  of  farm  life, 
attending  school  summer  and  winter  in 
childhood,  but  only  during  winter  in  the 
last  few  years  of  this  period.  At  seven¬ 
teen  he  entered  Hillsdale  College,  at 
Hillsdale,  Michigan,  the  fall  and  spring 
terms,  teaching  school  in  the  winter,  and 
in  this  way  he  completed  his  college 
course  in  1863. 

Meantime  the  severe  mental  and  phy¬ 
sical  effort  entailed  by  the  effort  for  pros¬ 
ecution  of  his  studies  and  self  support 
had  seriously  impaired  his  health.  This 
had  become  so  serious  in  1864  that  a 
change  of  climate  had  become  impera¬ 
tively  necessary,  and  he  was  advised  to 
try  California.  This  he  did,  making  the 
trip  by  way  of  the  Isthmus.  The  change 
was  beneficial.  He  remained  there  two 
years,  engaged  in  teaching,  and  returned 
to  Michigan  in  1866  with  health  com¬ 
plete!  3^  restored. 

In  that  year  he  proceeded  to  carry 
out  a  long  cherished  idea  of  fitting  him¬ 
self  for  the  practice  of  law,  by  entering 
the  law  office  of  his  brother,  the  Hon. 
E.  E.  Koon,  of  Hillsdale.  This  was  his 
first  experience  in  a  lawyer’s  office,  but 
not  by  any  means  his  first  reading  of 
law.  Under  his  brother’s  advice  and  en¬ 
couragement,  and  in  accordance  with  his 
own  inclinations,  he  had  for  a  long  time 
previous  devoted  his  spare  hours  to  the 
reading  of  Blackstone,  Kent  and  other 
elementary  law  writers.  He  was  in  1867 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  Hillsdale,  Mich., 
and  soon  after  entered  into  partnership 
with  his  brother,  which  continued  till 
the  spring  of  1878,  when  he  removed  to 
Minnesota.  Meantime,  although  often 
solicited,  he  had  persistenly  refused  to 
accept  any  political  office.  He  did,  in¬ 
deed,  hold  the  office  of  prosecuting  at- 
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toi'iiev  for  Hillsdale  county  from  1870  to 
1874,  but  as  that  was  directly  in  the  line 
of  his  profession  it  can  hardly  be  called 
a  ])olitieal  office. 

In  1873  Mr.  Koon  spent  four  months 
of  travel  in  Europe,  and  in  November  of 
the  same  year,  was  married  to  Miss 
Josephine  Vandermark. 

In  1878  the  ambition  of  Mr.  Koon 
reached  far  beyond  the  sleepy  town  of 
Hillsdale,  and  having  heard  from  friends 
of  the  future  importance  of  Minneapolis 
he  decided  to  locate  here.  He  came  in 
Ajiril,  1878,  and  entered  into  partner¬ 
ship  with  E.  A.  Merrill  in  the  practice  of 
law.  Air.  Alerrill  was  an  old  acquaint¬ 
ance,  having  been  a  student  in  Koon 
Bros,  office  in  Hillsdale. 

Since  his  arrival  in  Minneapolis  Air. 
Koon  has  devoted  himself  assiduously  to 
the  practice  of  his  profession.  He  was 
not  in  love  with  the  “Code,”  having 
been  educated  under  a  different  S3^stem 
of  pleading,  but  has  adapted  himself  to 
it,  as  one  must  do  to  the  inevitable.  He 
has  escaped  the  seductions  of  real  estate 
speculation,  to  which  so  man3"  bright 
3’oung  men  yield,  but  has  not  been  un¬ 
aware  that  his  surplus  earnings  could 
nowhere  be  more  safely  invested  than  in 
Alinneapolis  real  estate.  Nor  have  any 
tempting  offers  of  political  preferment 
‘severed  him  from  the  strict  pursuit  of  his 
profession.  He  has  safeh'  escaped  this 
fatal  rock,  on  which  so  many  talented 
law3'ers  have  been  wrecked. 

Some  two  years  after  his  arrived  in 
Alinneapolis  Air.  A.  AI.  Keith  was  ad¬ 
mitted  as  a  partner,  and  the  firm  name 
was  changed  to  Koon,  Alerrill  &  Keith. 
The  firm  exjoyed  a  good  business  Irom 
the  stai't,  and  in  the  ffdl  of  1881  Air. 
Koon  was  taken  down  with  t3'phoid 
fever,  brought  on  largeh’lrom  overwork 
in  important  cases  of  which  he  had 
charge.  On  his  partial  recover3' 
advised  to  spend  the  following  winter  in 


California,  which  he  did,  and  returned 
with  restored  health. 

Earlvin  1883,  Judge  Shaw  having  re¬ 
signed  as  judge  of  the  district  court. 
Gov.  Hubbard  aiipointcd  Air.  Koon  in 
his  place.  It  was  with  much  reluctance 
and  misgiving  that  he  accepted  the  posi¬ 
tion  ;  not  feeling  sure  that  his  training 
and  temperament  were  entireU"  adapted 
to  the  discharge  of  judicial  duties.  How¬ 
ever,  he  entered  upon  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  the  office,  and  so  acceptably 
continued,  that  in  the  following  fall, 
(1883)  he  was  unanimousl3"  elected  for  a 
term  of  seven  3'ears. 

But  stdisequent  experience  on  the 
bench  served  to  confirm  his  previous  im¬ 
pressions  and  misgivings,  that  he  had 
not  found  hi’s  true  life  vocation.  He  re¬ 
laxed,  however,  none  of  his  efforts  in  the 
faithful  discharge  of  his  duties,  though 
not  in  accord  with  his  tastes,  and  fully 
intended  to  serve  out  his  term.  But 
these  duties  finally  became  so  irksome 
and  disagreeable,  that  he  felt  that 
both  in  justice  to  the  profession  and 
himself,  it  was  his  duty  to  resign, 
which  he  did  AIa3"  1st,  188G.  He  was 
further  moved  to  this  from  the  fact,  that 
his  modesty  had  led  him  to  believe,  that 
his  place  could  be  readily  filled  by  some 
one  to  whom  the  duties  of  the  office 
would  be  congenial. 

It  is  needless  to  state  that  his  resigna¬ 
tion  was  received  with  univei'sal  regret. 
In  the  few  years  during  which  he  had  filled 
the  office  he  had  established  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  anableandupright  judge,  and  the 
loss  of  his  services  on  the  bench  was  de¬ 
plored  not  onU^  by  the  entii'e  jjrofession 
but  the  community  at  large.  His  brief 
term  was  filled  with  hard  labor.  Several 
of  the  most  important  suits  which  have 
been  tried  in  this  count3'  occupied  his 
attention.  Among  these  may’  be  men¬ 
tioned  the  Washburn  Will  case;  the  St. 
Anthony  Ealls  Water  I’owcr  cases;  the 
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King  -  Remington  cases;  the  Cantieny 
murder  case,  and  others  of  scarcely  less 
importance.  The  study  and  masterj'^  of 
these  cases  involved  a  very  large  amount 
of  severe  labor,  which  Judge  Koon  con¬ 
scientiously  performed.  Since  his  retire¬ 
ment  from  the  bench  Judge  Koon  has 
been  unremittingly  engaged  in  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  his  profession  in  Minneapolis. 
He  has  given  special  attention  to  the  law 
of  corporations,  and  has  acted  as  coun¬ 
sel  and  attorney  for  several  of  the  most 
important  corporations  doing  business 
in  this  city.  He  has  been  for  some  years 
counsel  and  attorney  for  the  Sti'eet  Rail¬ 
way  Company. 

Frederick  Hooker  was  born  April 
14,  1845,  at  French  Creek,  Chatauqua 
County,  New  York;  a  son  of  Marvin 
Hooker  and  Caroline  Moore  Hooker,  a 
niece  of  Dr.  Mahan,  formerly  president 
of  Oberlin  College.  His  father  was  a 
farmer  and  he  remained  on  the  farm  with 
his  father  until  about  1863,  when  he  re¬ 
moved  to  Northwestern  Pennsylvania, 
and  for  several  years  resided  at  Warren 
in  that  state,  and  while  a  resident  of 
Warren  was  admitted  and  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  the  law. 

He  is  a  married  man  and  his  family 
consists  of  his  wife,  Mary  Wells  Hooker, 
a  daughter  of  the  late  Obed  Wells,  of 
Spring, Crawford  County, Penn.,  and  two 
daughters,  Nora  L.,  born  in  Penirsyl- 
vania,  and  Clara  A.,  born  in  Minneapolis. 
He  removed  to  Minneapolis  in  the  spring 
of  1876,  and  has  resided  in  this  city  ever 
since.  He  commenced  the  practice  of  law 
on  his  arrival  here,  and  successfull3^  con¬ 
tinued  the  same  until  March,  1889,  when 
he  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Merriam  a 
Judge  of  the  District  Court  of  the  Fourth 
Judicial  District.  In  1890,  he  was  nomi¬ 
nated  on  the  Republican  ticket  for  the 
position  he  then  held  by  appointment, 
and  was  elected,  although  the  Democrats 


carried  the  district  on  their  general  ticket 
by  quite  large  majorities.  Since  his  first 
appointment  as  above  stated,  he  has  de¬ 
voted  himself  unremittingly  to  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  duties  of  that  position,  to 
the  general  acceptance  of  the  bar  of  Hen¬ 
nepin  County.  Although  among  the 
youngest  members  of  the  bench,  his  quiet 
dignity  of  manner,  patience,  judicial  im¬ 
partiality  and  unwearied  diligence  in  the 
study  of  cases  brought  before  him  for 
trial,  early  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of 
his  choice  for  the  position. 

Judge  Hooker  has  always  been  a  stead¬ 
fast  Republican  in  politics,  and  while  in 
the  profession,  frequently  took  an  active 
part  in  political  campaigns..  He  thor¬ 
oughly  believed  in  the  policy  and  meas¬ 
ures  of  his  party,  and  had  the  courage 
of  his  convictions.  But  it  has  never  been 
intimated  that  political  considerations 
have  ever  been  permitted  to  influence  in 
any  degree  his  decisions  on  the  bench. 
His  integrity  and  impartiality  commands 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  all  parties. 

Judge  Hooker  is  an  active  and  influ¬ 
ential  member  of  the  Methodist  Episco¬ 
pal  Chuixh,  and  in  many  ways  has  iden¬ 
tified  himself  with  church  and  benevolent 
work.  He  was  for  several  years  the  suc¬ 
cessful  superintendent  of  one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  Sunday  schools  in  the  city. 

Henry  G.  Hicks,.  Among  the  later 
judges  of  the  Fourth  Judicial  District 
Court  is  to  be  numbered  the  subject  of 
this  sketch.  For  the  earlier  part  of  his 
life  we  quote  substantially  from  the  Leg¬ 
islative  Manual  of  the  State  of  Alinne- 
sota  for  1889. 

“Henry  George  Hicks,  eldest  son  of 
George  A.  and  Sophia  Hicks,  was  born 
at  Varysburgh,  in  the  town  of  Sheldon, 
Wyoming  County,  New  York,  January, 
26th,  1838.  At  the  age  of  15  he  taught 
a  district  school  in  his  native  town. 
Thereafter  until  1861  he  taught  school 
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each  winter,  farming  or  attending  school 
in  the  summers.  In  August,  1860,  he 
entered  Oberlin  College,  after  three  3'ears 
stitdy  in  its  preparatory  department.  In 
July,  1861,  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in 
Company  A,  Second  Illinois  Volunteer 
Cavalry ;  was  made  sergeant  of  that 
compaii}'  and  sergeant  major  and  adju¬ 
tant  of  the  regiment,  with  a  detachment 
of  which  he  took  part  in  the  battle  of 
Ft.  Donaldson.  Mustered  out  June,  1862, 
with  all  other  adjutants  and  ciuarter- 
masters  of  cavalry  and  artillery  regi¬ 
ments,  he  was  the  following  month  ap¬ 
pointed  Adjutant  of  the  71st  Illinois  In¬ 
fantry  (a  three  months  regiment).  In 
November,  following,  he  was  appointed 
Adjutant  of  the  93rd  regiment  Illinois 
Volunteer  Infantry  with  which  he  served 
in  the  battles  of  Jackson  and  Champion’s 
Hill,  during  the  seige  of  Vicksburg,  and 
at  Missionary  Ridge,  in  which  last  named 
battle  he  was  severely  wounded  b\f  a 
musket  ball  through  the  faee.  In  Ma\^ 
1864,  he  married  Mary  Adelaide  Beede, 
of  Freeport,  Ill.,  and  in  April,  1865,  re¬ 
moved  to  Minneapolis,  where  he  has  since 
resided.  His  first  wife  died  in  1870,  and 
in  1873  he  married  Susannah  R.  Fox, 
now  his  wife.  In  1867  he  was  appointed 
Sheriff  of  Hennepin  County,  and  in  1868 
was  eleeted  to  the  same  office.  From 
1871  to  1874  he  was  City  Justice  of  the 
City  of  Minneapolis.  .  In  1875,  at  the 
age  of  thirty-seven,  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  and  thereaftercontinuedin  active 
practice  until  appointed  District  Judge. 
He  was  eleeted  a  member  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  (H.  of  R.)  in  1877  and  re-eleeted  in 
1878,  1880  and  1882.  During  his  last 
two  terms  (three  sessions)  he  was  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee,” 
and  in  the  extra  session  of  1881  he  was 
appointed  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Managers  that  suecessfully  conducted 
the  impeachment  trial  of  Judge  Cox. 
He  has  been  prominently  connected  with 


the  Grand  Army  of  Minnesota  since  the 
year  1867,  having  served  as  Departmen¬ 
tal  Commander  in  1868.  In  1869,  hav¬ 
ing  been  active  in  urging  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Vlinnesota  Soldiers’  Home, 
he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  that  institution,  upon 
which  he  served  for  thirteen  years,  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  ten  years  of  which  he  was 
President  of  the  Board.  “On  March 
l5th,  1887,  he  was  ajipointed  District 
Judge  of  the  Fourth  Judicial  District, 
and  in  November,  1888,  was  elected  to 
the  same  office.  In  politics  Judge  Hicks 
has  always  acted  with  the  Republican 
part}',  and  is  a  Unitarian  in  religion.” 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen 
that  Judge  Hicks  is  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  term  a  self-made  man,  and  the  archi¬ 
tect  of  his  own  fortune.  B^'his  own  un¬ 
aided  efforts  he  has  gradually  risen  from 
one  position  to  another,  until  he  has 
attained  the  honorable  and  responsible 
one  which  he  now  fills.  In  his  early  years 
his  opportunities  for  the  study  of  the 
law  were  limited.  His  experience  as  Judge 
of  the  Cit\^  Court  was  of  mueh  value  in 
making  him  familiar  with  the  practice 
under  the  eode;  which  was  further  per¬ 
fected  by  several  years  aetive  practice  cis 
a  member  of  the  prominent  firm  of  Ci'oss, 
Hicks  &  Carlton. 

Since  his  eleetion  his  faithful  and  eon- 
scientious  devotion  to  the  duties  of  his 
office  has  made  him  many  friends  in  the 
profession.  It  is  the  general  feeling  that 
his  steadfast  purpose  is  to  divest  his 
mind  of  all  prejudiee  in  the  trial  of  causes 
before  him  and  give  each  party  the  full 
benefit  of  all  their  legal  rights,  and  in 
difficult  and  complicated  cases  he  devotes 
himself  unsparingh'  to  the  examination 
of  legal  principles  and  authorities  to 
reach  a  just  conclusion,  in  which  he  sel¬ 
dom  fails.  His  practical  business  expe¬ 
rience  is  of  great  service  to  him,  in  ena¬ 
bling  him  to  despatch  business  with  un- 
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usual  promptitude,  I'esulting  in  a  large 
saving  in  the  administration  of  justice. 

Seagrave  Smith  was  born  at  Staf¬ 
ford  Village  in  the  town  of  Stafford,  Tol¬ 
land  County,  Connecticut,  on  the  16th 
day  of  September,  1828.  The  names  of 
his  parents  were  Hiram  and  Mary  A. 
Smith;  he  was  their  only  child.  His 
paternal  ancesters  were  Welch,  and  were 
among  the  early  settlers  of  Scituate, 
Massachusetts;  his  maternal  ancestors 
were  English  and  settled  at  a  later  per¬ 
iod  at  Uxbridge,  Massachusetts.  His 
mother  was  the  daughter  of  Caleb  Sea- 
grave,  and  he  takes  the  name  of  his 
mother  as  well  as  that  of  his  father.  His 
father  was  a  farmer  and  also  engaged  in 
dealing  in  horses  and  cattle  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  his  farming  operations. 

Young  Smith  worked  upon  his  father’s 
farm,  attending  the  summer  and  winter 
terms  of  the  public  schools  until  he  was 
fifteen  years  of  age ;  then  he  was  placed 
under  the  tuition  of  the  Rev.  George 
W.  Pendleton,  a  Baptist  elergyman,  of 
whose  church  his  father  and  mother 
were  members,  and  xmrsued  the  studies 
of  the  higher  branches  of  mathematics, 
Latin  and  Greek  for  three  years  or  more, 
and  then  entered  the  Connectieut  Liter¬ 
ary  Institution  at  Suffield,  Connecticut, 
and  continued  his  studies  until  he  grad¬ 
uated  from  there  in  1848.  After  com- 
Xileting  his  studies  at  Suffield  he  desired 
to  enter  ujDon  the  study  of  law  and  jire- 
pare  himself  for  the  legal  jirofession,  to 
which  his  father  was  very  much  opjoosed. 
His  father  insisted  that  he  had  given 
him  a  good  education  and  he  ought  to 
have  something  to  say  as  to  what  he 
shoidd  do  in  the  futui'e.  He  desired  him 
to  engage  in  business  with  him,  and 
offered  to  transfer  to  him  one  half  of  his 
Xorojierty  and  take  him  in  as  an  equal 
co-jiartner  in  the  business.  But  young 
Smith  had  no  taste  for  that  kind  of  busi¬ 


ness  and  was  determined  to  pursue  the 
study  of  law.  His  determination  so  in¬ 
censed  his  father  that  he  declined  to 
render  him  any  further  financial  assist¬ 
ance,  although  well  able  to  do  so,  and 
informed  him  if  he  would  not  comxfiy 
with  his  wishes  and  went  to  reading: 
law  he  must  rely  upon  his  own  resources. 

AMung  Smith  was  not  at  all  discourged 
by  this  turn  of  affairs,  but  obtained  a 
school  and  went  to  teaching.  Thereby 
he  obtained  means  to  clothe  and  support 
himself  for  a  while.  On  the  19th  day  of 
SexDtember,  1849,  he  registered  himself 
as  a  student  in  the  law  office  of  Alvin 
P.  Hyde,  Esq.,  at  Stafford,  his  native 
town.  Soon  after  Mr.  Hyde  married  the 
daughter  of  the  late  Hon.  Loren  P. 
Waldo,  of  Tolland,  and  entered  into  a 
co-x^artnership  with  him  in  the  law  busi¬ 
ness.  Mr.  Smith  continued  his  studies 
with  that  firm  until  he  was  admitted  to 
X^i'actice  in  the  courts  of  that  state,  on 
the  13th  day  of  August,  1852.  To  pro¬ 
cure  means  to  sux^x^ort  himself  he  taught 
school  in  the  winters  of  1849,  1850  and 
1851. 

In  the  spring  of  1851  he  was  ap- 
Xiointed  Clerk  of  the  Probate  Court  for 
the  Stafford  district,  which  position  he 
held  until  he  removed  to  Colchester, 
Conn.,  in  October,  1852.  He  had  half 
the  emoluments  of  the  office  for  doing 
the  clerical  work,  which  took  a  small 
part  of  his  time,  and  furnished  him  with 
means  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  his 
way.  Soon  after  he  was  admitted  to 
practice  he  made  uxd  his  mind  to  go  West 
and  enter  ux^on  the  work  of  his  x^i'ofession. 
But  an  affectionate  mother,  disliking  to 
be  so  far  removed  from  her  only  child, 
dissuaded  him  from  that  determination, 
and  at  the  same  time  x^ersuaded  his 
father  to  let  him  have  $1,000  with 
which  to  x^urchase  a  law  library,  if  he 
would  not  go  West,  but  settle  in  that 
state.  This  influenced  Mr.  Smith,  and 
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he  removed  to  Colchester,  New  London 
County,  Conn.,  about  the  first  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  1852,  opened  an  office  and  entered 
upon  the  practieeof  his  profession, where 
he  continued  to  reside  and  practice  until 
he  removed  to  the  Territory  of  Minne¬ 
sota  in  the  Spring  of  1857.  His  business 
at  first  was  very  light,  but  continued  to 
increase  until  it  became  a  good  paying 
business  before  he  left.  In  the  fall  of 
1854  he  was  elected  Town  Clerk  of  the 
town, which  office  he  held  one  year.  The 
town  clerk’s  duties  among  others  were 
that  of  Register  of  Deeds  for  the  town. 
In  the  spring  of  1855,  he  was  elected  as 
a  Democrat  to  the  State  Senate  from  the 
Eighth  Senatorial  District.  After  that 
he  was  appointed  Clerk  of  the  Probate 
Court  of  the  Colchester  District,  which 
position  he  held  up  to  the  time  of  his  de¬ 
parture  for  the  West  in  the  spring  of 
1857. 

In  July,  1856,  Mr.  Smith  started  for 
the  West  on  a  tour  of  inspection ;  visited 
Kansas,  which  was  then  bleeding  to 
free  itself  from  slavery,  and  not  being 
pleased,  either  with  the  country  or  peo¬ 
ple,  left  there  for  St.  Patd,  Minnesota. 
There  he  found  things  more  in  keeping 
with  his  ideas  of  westeim  life.  It  was 
all  activity  and  life,  real  estate  booming, 
money  plenty,  business  good  and  people 
social  and  friendl3^  After  staying  a  few 
weeks  he  returned  East  full3^  determined 
to  make  Minnesota  his  future  home. 
Settling  up  his  business  that  winter  as 
far  as  possible  he  returned  to  Minnesota 
earlv  in  the  spring  of  1857,  and  settled 
at  Hastings,  in  Dakotci  County,  bringing 
his  family  (then  consisting  of  a  wife  and 
two  children),  the  same  season. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  at  Hastings  he 
entered  into  a  co-partnership  with  J.  W. 
De  Silva,  a  young  attorne3%  and  opened 
a  law  offiee,  and  commenced  business 
under  the  firm  name  of  Smith  and  De 
Silva.  He  after  that  devoted  his  whole 


time  to  the  business  of  his  profession  at 
that  place  until  he  removed  to  the  cit3^ 
of  Minneapolis  in  1877.  While  residing 
there  he  was  a  member  of  the  following 
named  law  firms,  besides  that  of  Smith 
&  De  Silva,  whieh  was  of  short  dm-a- 
tion :  L.  &  S.  Smith;  Smith,  Smith  & 
Crosln' ;  Smith  &  Montgomery ;  Smith 
&  Babock ;  Smith,  Huddleston  &  Bab¬ 
cock;  Smith  &  Van  Shdee,  and  Smith  & 
Parlaman.  During  which  time  he  was 
attorne3"  for  the  following  named  rail¬ 
way  companies :  The  Hastings  &  Da¬ 
kota  ;  the  St.  Paul  &  Chicago ;  the  Min¬ 
nesota  Railwa3’’ Construetion  Compan3^ 
and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St. 
Paul  Railwa3"  Compan3^  Mr.  Smith, 
while  he  lived  in  Dakota  eount3",  took 
quite  an  active  part  in  politics  and 
was  considered  one  of  the  letiders  of 
the  Democratic  party  in  that  count3\ 
He  held  many  important  official  po¬ 
sitions  during  his  residence  there.  In 
the  fall  of  1857  he  was  eleeted  Count3" 
Attorney  and  held  that  office  for  two 
3'ears.  In  the  spring  of  1860  he  was 
elected  one  of  the  count3"  commissioners, 
and  was  Chairman  of  the  Board  for  two 
years.  In  the  fall  of  1861  he  was  elected 
Judge  of  Probate,  re-elected  in  1863  and 
in  1865,  holding  the  office  six  3xmrs. 
In  the  fall  of  1867  he  was  elected  to 
the  State  Senate  for  a  term  of  two  3’ears. 
In  the  fall  of  1873  he  was  again  elected 
County  Attorney  and  held  that  office  two 
years.  In  1875  he  ran  as  an  independent 
candidate  against  the  Hon.  Ignatius 
Donnelly,  the  Democratic  nominee,  for 
the  State  Senate,  and  was  defeated  by  a 
small  majority.  Mr.  Smith  during  his 
residence  in  Hastings  took  mueh  interest 
in  the  publie  schools,  was  one  of  the 
inspectors  for  a  number  of  3"ears,  and 
assisted  at  an  early  date  to  establish 
graded  sehools  in  that  eit3'.  In  the 
spring  of  1877  he  removed  with  his 
famih’  from  Hastings  to  the  City  of  Min- 
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neapolis,  where  he  has  sinee  resided. 
When  he  first  came  to  Minneapolis  he 
entered  into  a  partnership  with  W.  E. 
Hale,  Esq.,  under  the  firm  name  of  Smith 
&  Hale,  which  continued  until  the  spring 
of  1880.  From  that  time  until  thespring 
of  1883  he  conducted  his  law  business 
by  himself.  In  the  spring  of  1883  he 
entered  into  a  co-partnership  in  the  law 
business  with  S.  A.  Reed,  under  the  firm 
name  of  Smith  &  Reed,  which  continued 
up  to  the  time  he  was  appointed  Judge 
of  the  District  Court  for  the  Fourth  Ju¬ 
dicial  District,  which  was  in  March, 
1889,  which  position  he  now  holds. 

During  his  residence  in  Minneapolis 
he  has  held  no  official  position  except 
that  of  City  Attorney,  to  which  office  he 
was  elected  by  the  City  Council  in  the 
spring  of  1887,  and  continued  therein 
until  the  first  day  of  January,  1889. 
During  all  the  time  he  has  been  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  Minnesota  he  has  devoted  him¬ 
self  exclusively  to  his  professional  busi¬ 
ness,  connecting  with  it  no  other  busi¬ 
ness  of  importance.  It  was  a  business 
which  he  loved  and  took  great  interest 
in,  and  in  which  he  has  been  successful. 

Since  his  residence  in  Minnesota  he 
has  been  stipported  by  his  pai'ty  (which 
has  been  a  minority  party  in  the  state 
since  1857)  for  several  important  district 
and  state  offices. 

In  1864  he  was  nominated  on  the 
Democratic  ticket  for  Judge  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Courtfor  the  First  Judicial  District, 
but  was  defeated  bj^  the  Hon.  Charles 
McClure.  In  1869  he  was  nominated 
and  supported  by  the  Democrats  for 
Attorney  General  of  the  State.  In  1871 
he  was  again  nominated  by  the  Demo¬ 
crats  for  Judge  of  the  District  Court  for 
the  First  Judicial  District,  but  declined 
the  nomination,  which  was  then  given 
to  the  late  Hon.  W.  W.  Phelps,  of  Red 
Wing,  who  was  defeated  by  Mr.  Smith’s 
former  partner,  Judge  F.  M.  Crosby, 


now  judge  of  that  district.  In  1884  he 
was  nominated  by  the  Democrats  and 
supported  for  District  Judge  of  the  F  ourth 
Judicial  District,  and  was  defeated  by  the 
Hon.  A.  H.  Young,  then  one  of  the 
judges  of  that  district.  In  1888  he  was 
nominated  and  supported  by  the  Demo¬ 
crats  as  a  candidate  for  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  was  defeated  by 
the  present  incumbent,  the  Hon  James 
Gilfillan. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  offices  held 
bj"  Mr.  Smith  have  all  been,  excepting 
that  of  senator,  in  the  line  of  his  pro¬ 
fession,  and  in  no  way  intei'ferred  with 
the  prosecution  of  his  professional  busi¬ 
ness.  Mr.  Smith  is  not  a  member  of  an}' 
church,  but  attends  and  contributes  to¬ 
ward  the  support  of  the  Baptist  Church, 
the  church  in  which  he  was  brought  up. 

The  brief  time  during  which  Judge 
Smith  has  been  on  the  bench  has  demon¬ 
strated  the  peculiar  fitness  of  the  ap¬ 
pointment.  Of  his  legal  qualification 
there  was  no  doubt.  The  only  question 
which  could  arise  was  whether  the  ac¬ 
tive  part  he  had  taken  in  political  ques¬ 
tions  would  in  any  respect  unfit  him  for 
the  impartial  discharge  of  judicial  duties. 
This  consideration  could  indeed  scarcely 
give  rise  to  a  doubt,  for  so  strong  was 
the  confidence  in  his  native  integrity  and 
honesty  of  purpose  that  many  of  his 
strong  political  opponents  were  fore¬ 
most  in  urging  his  appointment  to  the 
position  he  so  worthily  fills.  He  has 
those  rare  judical  qualities  of  mind,  which 
enable  him  to  divest  himself  of  any  pos¬ 
sible  bias  or  prejudice  in  regard  to  par¬ 
ties  in  any  case  on  trial  before  him.  He 
goes  at  once  to  the  merits  of  the  cause, 
and  his  close  legal  training  enables  him 
to  disentangle  knotty  points  from  any 
amount  of  volumnous  or  obscure  plead¬ 
ings  and  apply  the  correct  legal  princi¬ 
ples  to  the  proved  facts.  His  appoint¬ 
ment  was  eminently  satifactory  to  the 
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bar  of  Hennepin  County,  wliicli  lost  by 
'bis  promotion  one  of  its  ablest  and  most 
^esteemed  members. 

At  the  November  election  in  1891 
'four  judges  were  elected.  The  Demo¬ 
cratic  and  Republican  parties  made,  for 
the  first  time,  partizan  nominations, 
with  one  exception — Judge  Smith  was 
nominated  on  both  tickets,  and  polled 
nearl3^  the  full  vote  of  both  pai'ties.  It 
was  a  well  deserved  tribute  to  his  mer¬ 
its,  which  is  not  often  bestowed  in  times 
of  heated  political  controversy'. 

Judge  Charles  Merrills  Pond. 
Judge  Pond  has  been  upon  the  bench  of 
the  District  Court  of  the  Fourth  Judicial 
District  of  Minnesota  since  the  19th  of 
November,  1890.  Pie  first  held  the  posi¬ 
tion  by  appointment  of  Gov.  Merriam, 
made  after  he  had  been  elected  to  the 
same  position,  the  elective  term  not  com¬ 
mencing  until  January  1st,  1891 .  He  had 
been  the  Democratic  nominee  for  the  j^o- 
sition  two  years  befoi'e,  being  beaten  at 
that  election  by  Judge  H.  G.  Hicks,  now 
one  of  his  associates  upon  the  District 
Court  bench.  Judicial  appointments  in 
Alinnesota  have  ordinaidly  been  non¬ 
partisan.  Through  some  political  acri¬ 
mony,  engendered  by  appointments 
made  to  fill  vacancies  upon  the  District 
bench  in  1888,  the  Democratic  party  de¬ 
clined  to  unite  with  the  Reprdjlicans  in 
making  judicial  nominations.  They  failed 
to  elect  their  candidate  in  1888,  but  at 
the  next  election  succeeded  in  placing 
two  lawy'ei's  of  their  political  faith  upon 
the  bench.  Those  two  were  Judges  Pond 
and  Canty.  No  politics  enter  into  the 
administration  of  the  law.  When  the 
ermine  is  assumed,  all  previous  partisan 
uniforms  are  thrown  aside.  These  polit¬ 
ical  aspects  are  onlv'  referred  to  as  mat- 
tci's  of  current  history. 

Judge  Pond  has  been  a  resident  of 
Minneapolis  since  October  5th,  1875, 


and  a  practitioner  at  the  Hennepin 
county  bar  since  about  the  same  time. 
He  has  been  associated  in  partnership, 
at  different  times,  with  J.  H.Bradish,W. 
E.  Hale  and  A.  B.  Jackson,  and  has,  dur¬ 
ing  a  part  of  the  time,  had  no  associate. 
His  practice  has  been  at  all  times  lucra¬ 
tive,  and  in  connetion  with  Alessrs.  Hale 
and  Jackson  was  very  large.  He  had 
gained  the  confidence  of  the  community, 
as  well  as  the  respect  of  the  bar,  and  has 
been  often  mentioned  as  possessing  em¬ 
inent  judicial  qualities.  His  shortexper- 
ience  upon  the  bench  has  alreadyjustified 
the  good  opinions  which  had  been  formed 
of  his  learning,  fairness  and  industry. 

Before  coming  to  Minneapolis  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  this  sketch  had  been  in  practice  at 
Green  Bay,  Wis.,  in  partnership  with 
Mr.  Orlo  B.  Graves,  for  about  one  \'car. 
His  legal  education  was  obtained  at  Co¬ 
lumbia  Law  School,  in  New  York  Cityq 
where  he  graduated  in  1 874,  having 
taken  the  two  y'ears  coui'se  in  one  y'car, 
and  at  the  same  time  taught  a  private 
school  for  three  hours  each  day'.  The  in¬ 
defatigable  industry  which  enabled  him 
to  endure  this  amount  of  work,  was  the 
earnest  that  has  led  to  his  professional 
success,  and  also  enabled  him  to  acquire 
a  considerable  property. 

Mr.  Pond  received  his  edueation  in 
letters  at  Ripon  College,  Wis.,  where  he 
graduated  after  a  full  four  years  course, 
in  1873.  He  also  spent  two  years  atthe 
same  place  in  preparation  for  college. 
These  years  of  study  were  diversified  by 
working  upon  the  farm  during  vaca¬ 
tions;  to  which  he  was  compelled  by'  the 
necessity  of  earning  his  own  living.  His 
father  was  a  laborious  farmer,  with  a 
large  family',  upon  a  not  vex'y  productive 
farm  in  Fond  du  Lac  County',  Wis.,  and 
could  do  little  to  assist  his  son  in  obtain¬ 
ing  his  education.  Indeed,  until  his 
twentieth  y'ear  he  lived  at  home,  and  as¬ 
sisted  his  father  in  the  work  of  the  farm. 
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an  education  in  practical  affairs  which 
has  been  the  early  lot  of  many  young  men 
who  have  afterwards  become  leaders  in 
professional  life.  In  this  manner  of  life  is 
obtained  a  store  of  physical  energy,  and 
habits  of  industry  and  economy  which 
are  the  first  essentials  of  success  in  every 
sei'ious  life  work,  and  so  it  proved  in  the 
case-of  this  farmer’s  boy. 

Mr.  Pond  was  born  February  28th, 
1846,  in  Walworth  County,  Wis.  His 
father  was  Amos  Pond,  who  was  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Vermont,  but  settled  in  Essex 
County,  New  York,  whence  he  removed 
about  fifty  years  ago,  and  settled  upon 
a  farm  in  Walworth  County,  Wis.,  when 
that  part  of  Wisconsin  was  almost  a 
wilderness.  From  there  he  removed  to 
Fond  du  Lac  County,  while  his  son  was 
in  his  infancy.  The  famih’  are  descended 
from  Daniel  Pond,  who  settled  in  Ded¬ 
ham,  Mass.,  in  1652.  His  ancestor  is 
supposed  to  be  one  of  two  brothers  who 
came  from  England  in  the  same  ship 
with  Governor  Winthrop,  in  1630.  To 
the  same  family  belong  the  brothers, 
Samuel  W.  and  Gideon  H.  Pond,  who 
were  the  pioneer  Protestant  missionaries 
in  Minnesota. 

The  mother  of  Charles  M.  Pond  was 
Hannah,  a  daughter  of  Robert  Duntley, 
also  an  old  New  England  family  of  Eng¬ 
lish  descent. 

Judge  Pond  was  married  SeiDtember 
15th,  1880,  to  Miss  Carrie  A.  Drew, 
daughter  of  the  late  Wm.  S.  Drew,  of 
Winona,  Alinn.  His  family  consists  of 
two  daughters,  of  the  ages  of  eight  and 
and  three  and  a  half  years. 

Judge  Thomas  Canty.  Judge  Canty 
is  the  youngest  in  years  and  service  of 
the  six  District  Court  judges  of  the 
Fourth  Judicial  District.  He  was  a  can¬ 
didate  of  the  Democratic  party  at  the 
election  in  November,  1890,  and  was 
elected  over  Judge  A.  H.  Young,  who 


had  been  upon  the  bench  for  twenty 
years.  His  official  term  commenced  Jan¬ 
uary  1st,  1891.  Though  brief,  his  official 
life  has  been  long  enough  to  assure  the 
bar  that  they  have  in  him  a  judge  of 
keen  appreciation,  firmness,  delibei'ation 
and  sound  legal  learning.  The  early 
years  of  his  life  wei'e  full  of  privation, j 
struggles,  and  hard  work.  Both  his  edu¬ 
cation  and  professional  standing  have 
been  gained  under  peculiarly  adverse  con¬ 
ditions,  and  are  solely  due  to  his  own 
energy  of  character,  industry  and  cour¬ 
age. 

His  parents  were  natives  of  County 
Kerry,  Ireland,  but  were  living  in  Lon¬ 
don  at  their  marriage,  where  Thomas 
was  born,  in  1854.  They  emigrated  to 
America  when  he  was  an  infant  of  two 
years.  His  father  was  a  laborer,  and 
lived  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  near  Lodi,  Wis., 
in  Clayton  County,  Iowa,  and  finally 
purchased  a  small  farm  near  Monona, 
Iowa,  where  he  died  when  his  eldest  son 
Thomas  was  twenty,  leaving  a  widow 
and  seven  children.  At  this  time  Thom  as 
was  in  Texas,  where  he  had  gone  to 
teach  school. 

From  the  beginning  of  his  school  age 
until  he  was  nine  years  old  he  attended 
the  district  school  with  regularity.  From 
that  time  until  he  was  fifteen  he  attended 
the  common  school  through  the  three 
winter  months,  and  worked  upon  the 
farm  the  rest  of  the  time.  Ever3"  leisure 
moment  was  devoted  to  study,  but  with¬ 
out  a  teacher.  At  thirteen  he  had  mas¬ 
tered  Ray’s  Higher  Arithmetic,  and  then 
took  up  the  higher  mathematics.  At 
sixteen  he  secured  a  first  grade  certificate 
to  teach  school,  and  taught  a  district 
school  during  the  winters,  while  the  sum¬ 
mers  were  given  to  the  farm.  At  eigh¬ 
teen  he  went  to  Texas,  where  he  taught 
for  four  and  a  half  years,  studrdng  the 
while  the  bi'anches  of  the  usual  collegi¬ 
ate  curriculum.  Soon  after  the  death  of 
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his  father  he  was  called  home  to  carry 
on  the  farm  and  aid  in  the  support  of 
the  family.  During  this  time  he  worked 
in  the  field  six  or  eight  hours  a  day  and 
studied  law  as  man^'.  Failure  of  crops 
for  two  successive  years  brought  losses, 
so  that  he  found  himself  burdened  with 
a  debt  of  $2,000.  He  then  secured  an 
appointment  as  pi'incipal  of  the  High 
School  of  Lawler,  la.,  and  at  the  end  of 
nine  months,  by  economy  and  hard  work, 
he  was  enabled  to  pay  off  half  the  debt. 
In  the  spring  of  1880  he  went  to  Gi'and 
Forks,  Dakota,  to  practice  law,  and  re¬ 
mained  there  all  summer.  In  the  fall  he 
came  to  Minneapolis  and  entered  the 
law  office  of  Seagrave  Smith,  where  he 
finished  his  legal  studies,  and  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  bar  of  Hennepin  County 
in  Februarj",  1881.  Without  the  aid  of 
friends,  at  a  bar  alread}"  crowded  with 
competitors,  and  burdened  with  a  debt, 
he  opened  an  office  and  sought  to  secure 
his  share  of  professional  engagements. 
The  first  two  or  three  years  necessitated 
close  economy,  to  the  degree,  dindng  the 
first  year,  of  making  one  room  serve  as 
both  office  and  home,  for  he  boarded 
himself.  At  the  end  of  three  years  the 
last  dollar  of  the  debt  was  paid  off.  His 
first  case  was  a  triumph.  It  involved 
the  title  to  forty  acres  of  land  near  Min¬ 
netonka.  The  case  had  been  once  tried, 
and,  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  older 
firms  of  attorneys,  had  been  lost.  The 
case  was  placed  in  his  charge  by  the  dis¬ 
couraged  client,  a  new  trial  was  applied 
for  and  obtained,  and  a  favoi'able  deci¬ 
sion  was  had,  which  on  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court  was  affirmed.  During  the 
ten  years  at  which  Mr.  Canty  has  been 
at  the  bar,  his  practice  has  been  varied 
and  successful.  It  has  extended  to  almost 
all  branches  of  the  law.  Though  he  was 
lor  the  appellant  in  four-fifths  of  the  fif¬ 
ty-four  cases  he  tried  in  the  Suprcjne 
Court,  he  gained  thirty  six  and  lost  only 


nineteen  at  the  time  of  his  election  to  the 
judgeship.  He  was  a  bold  practitioner, 
firm  in  maintaining  his  ])osition,  l)ut 
courteous  to  his  adversaries  and  respect¬ 
ful  towards  the  Court. 

At  the  time  of  a  strike  among  the  em- 
plo3"es  of  the  Street  Railwa\’  Compaiu', 
when  manj'  prisoners  were  prosecuted 
before  the  Mimicipal  Court,  and  sum- 
marilj'  convicted,  he  obtained  writs  of 
habeas  corpus  and  succeeded  in  securing 
the  discharge  of  his  clients.  Upon  appeal 
his  positions  were  sustained  by  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court.  No  doubt  the  efficiency' 
with  which  these  cases  was  prosecuted, 
contributed  in  no  small  measure  in  secur¬ 
ing  the  popularity' which  gave  to  his  can¬ 
didacy^  for  the  bench  so  large  a  majority 
—  some  4,500. 

Besides  his  professional  and  judicial 
labors  Judge  Canty' has  indulged  in  some 
literary  work.  He  has  been  invited  on 
several  occasions  to  lecture,  and  has 
treated  a  subject  of  which  he  has  a  most 
intimate  personal  knowledge — Self-made 
Men. 

He  has  never  married. 

John  Bachop  Gilfillan.  The  able 
and  distinguished  lawy'cr;  the  represen¬ 
tative  of  a  portion  of  the  City'  of  Minne¬ 
apolis  for  almost  a  decade  in  the  Senate, 
and  for  one  term  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  John  B.  Gilfillan  has  lived 
from  early'  manhood  in  the  city'  of  his 
adoption. 

He  was  born  in  the  town  of  Barnet, 
Caledonia  County',  Vt.,  February'  11th, 
1835.  The  parents  of  his  father,  Robert 
Gilfillan,  emigrated  from  Balfron,  Stcid- 
ing,  Scotland,  in  1794,  and  of  his  mother, 
Janet  (Bachop)  Gilfillan,  from  Glasgow 
in  1795,  and  took  farms  in  the  thennew- 
Iv  settled  county  of  Caledonia,  which  as 
its  name  indicates  was  a])propriated  by' 
Scotchmen.  The  tenacity  of  purpose, 
and  solid  intellectual  cpialitics,  eharac- 
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teristic  of  the  descendants  of  Robert 
Bruce,  have  been  transmitted  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  this  sketch. 

In  the  labors  of  the  rugged  farm,  his 
boyhood  was  passed,  with  attendance 
at  the  district  school  in  the  winter  sea¬ 
son.  His  parents  removed  to  the  neigh¬ 
boring  town  of  Peacham  when  he  was 
twelve  years  old,  and  being  the  youngest 
of  the  family  of  five  children  he  was  fav¬ 
ored  with  attendance  at  the  Caledonia 
Academ}^,  located  in  that  town.  There 
he  prepared  himself  for  entrance  at  Dart¬ 
mouth  College,  but  not  without  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  self  help,  for  at  seventeen  years 
of  age  he  engaged  as  teacher  of  district 
schools,  continuing  the  occupation  for 
three  successive  winter  terms.  His 
brother-in-law.  Captain  John  Martin, 
having  settled  in  St.  Anthony  he  came  in 
October,  1855  to  pay  him  a  visit,  and  if 
the  opportunit3^  offered,  to  obtain  a 
school,  expecting  to  return  and  enter  col¬ 
lege.  The  school  was  obtained  in  the 
embryo  city  of  St.  Anthony,  and  faith¬ 
fully  taught,  but  the  purpose  to  return 
was  changed  bj^  the  attractions  which 
the  place  offei'ed  to  a  young  man  ambi¬ 
tious  to  enter  upon  a  career.  His  leisure 
time  was  occupied  in  reading  lawbooks, 
and  when  the  school  closed  he  entered 
the  law  office  of  Nourse&  Winthrop,  and 
afterwards  of  Lawrence  &  Lochren,  as 
student  and  clerk,  and  in  1860  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  bar  of  Hennepin  County, 
and  immediately  formed  a  partnership 
with  James  R.  Lawrence,  which  contin¬ 
ued  until  the  war  took  his  partner  into 
the  military  service.  He  continued  the 
practice  of  law  alone  until  1871, when  he 
joined  the  law  firm  of  Lochren  &  Mc¬ 
Nair,  and  came  to  the  west  side  of  the 
river,  the  style  of  the  new  firm  being 
Lochren,  McNair  &  Gilfillan.  This  firm, 
the  most  prominent  and  best  patronized 
law  firm  in  the  city,  continued  until  the 


appointment  of  Judge  Lochren  to  the 
bench,  and  the  association  with  Mr. 
McNair  continued  until  near  the  time  of 
his  death.  The  present  law  firm  of  Gil¬ 
fillan,  Belden  &  Willard  was  formed  in 
1885. 

Soon  after  his  admission  to  the  bar 
Mr.  Gilfillan  was  elected  City  Attorney  of 
St.  Anthony,  serving  at  different  periods 
for  four  years.  He  was  also  elected 
County  Attorney  of  Hennepin  County  for 
four  terms,  serving  in  thatcapacit3Trom 
1863  to  1867,  and  again  from  1869  to 
1871,  and  from  1873  to  1875.  Hislong 
experience  as  prosecuting  officer  made 
him  familiar  with  all  phases  of  criminal 
practice.  He  was  careful  in  his  prepara¬ 
tion  of  proofs,  correct  in  compi'ehension 
of  legal  points,  and  persistent  in  pushing 
his  cases  to  trial,  and  usually  to  convic¬ 
tion.  His  addresses  to  juries  were  logical 
and  thorough,  appealing  rather  to  the 
judgment  than  to  the  emotions. 

The  law  practice,  especially  that  of 
Lochren,  McNair  &  Gilfillan,  was  gen¬ 
eral,  though  in  some  lines  the  firm  was 
pre-eminent.  Its  gifted  members  com¬ 
bined  almost  all  qualities  commanding 
forensic  success.  The  senior  was  sound 
and  judicial.  Mr.  McNair  had  few  equals 
in  quiekness  of  perception  and  intuitive 
tack,  making  him  an  expert  examiner 
and  persuasive  advocate,  while  Mr.  Gil¬ 
fillan  shared  in  all  these  qualities,  and 
was  especially  thorough  and  orderly  in 
preparation,  and  doggedly  persistent  in 
the  prosecution  of  his  cases.  In  the  ex¬ 
amination  of  titles,  and  opinions  upon 
real  estate  law  the  firm  was  pre-eminent. 
Their  probate  and  equity  praetice  had 
some  notable  cases,  and  was  signalized 
by  judicial  triumphs  of  no  small  import¬ 
ance.  The  contested  will  cases  ofStephen 
Emerson,  Ovid  Finney,  and  Gov.  C.  C. 
Washburn  will  be  remembered  as  leading 
ones  at  the  bar,  and  in  each  the  position 
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assumed  by  Mr.  Gilfillan  was  sustained, 
the  last  having  arisen  after  Judge  Loch- 
ren  had  retired  from  the  firm. 

The  firm  were  also  the  attorneys 
of  the  Milwaidvee  and  St.  Paul,  Chicago 
and  Omaha,  and  Minneapolis  Eastern 
railway  companies,  and  in  those  employ¬ 
ments  transacted  a  vast  amount  of  im¬ 
portant  and  laborious  business,  the 
larger  share  of  which  was  conducted  by 
Mr.  Gilfillan,  and  with  almost  unfailing 
success.  His  extensive  law  practice  was 
sometimes  interrupted  by  official  engage¬ 
ments;  and  when  elected  to  Congress 
and  for  some  years  after  the  conclusion 
of  his  term,  while  engaged  in  foreign 
travel,  was  suspended.  As  a  member  of 
the  firm  with  which  he  is  now  connected 
Mr.  Gilfillan  has  resumed  his  full  share  of 
active  work,  and  enjoys  the  honors  and 
large  emoluments  of  his  labor  as  a  law¬ 
yer. 

Mr.  Gilfillan’s  fidelity  as  a  teacher, 
and  his  interest  in  education,  led  him  in¬ 
to  intimate  connection  with  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools,  and  with  the  higher  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  State  Universit3%  in  both  of 
which  he  has  rendered  efficient  and  per¬ 
manent  service. 

As  early  as  1859  he  was  engaged  in 
organizing  a  Mechanics  Institute  in  St. 
Anthon\"  for  literar\'  culture,  and  was 
one  of  its  officers.  About  the  same  time 
he  drew  up  a  bill  for  the  organization  of 
a  School  Board  in  St.  Anthony,  under 
which  the  s\’stem  of  graded  schools  was 
introduced.  This  bill  was  the  model  up¬ 
on  which  the  incomparable  school  .sys¬ 
tem  of  Minneapolis  has  grown  up  and 
been  administered.  The  bill  having  been 
approved  and  enacted  by  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  Mr.  Gilfillan  was  chosen  as  one  of 
the  school  directors  under  the  new  S3'^s- 
tem,  and  continued  in  service  for  nearly 
a  decade,  until  the  system  was  thor- 
oughh'  established. 

He  was  appointed  in  1880,  by  Gov. 


Pillsbur3'  as  regent  of  the  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  continuing  in  that  position  for  eight 
3'ears.  Being  at  the  same  time  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  State  Legislature,  his  services 
were  especiallv  vahiable  to  that  institu¬ 
tion  in  securing  needed  appropriations 
for  its  support,  and  for  new  buildings 
and  appliances  to  accommodate  its  rap- 
idl3'  enlarging  patronage.  These  services 
in  connection  with  education  were  grat¬ 
uitous,  but  were  nevertheless  faithfulh- 
discharged.  They  necessarih’  consumed 
much  time  as  well  as  thought,  which  to 
a  practicing  law3'er  is  monev.  If  the  en¬ 
dowment  of  a  school  or  chair  in  an  insti¬ 
tution  of  learning  entitles  the  donor  to 
honor,  how  much  more,  the  faithful  offi¬ 
cer,  who  puts  into  it  so  much  of  his  life? 

The  eminent  qualifications  of  Mr.  Gil¬ 
fillan,  together  with  the  devotion  which 
he  has  evinced  to  the  public  interests, 
pointed  him  out  as  a  fitrepi'esentativeof 
the  people,  and  in  1876  he  was  called  up¬ 
on  to  take  a  seat  in  the  State  Senate. 
His  district  comprised  that  part  of  the 
City  of  Minneapolis  east  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  river,  with  the  counties  of  Anoka, 
Isanti  and  Sherburne.  He  was  the  can¬ 
didate  of  the  Republican  part3q  but  after 
the  first  contested  election  was  largeH' 
supported  b3^  political  opponents.  This 
position  was  held  for  nine  consecutive 
3"ears,  and  was  at  last  resigned  to  take 
the  higher  position  of  Representative  in 
Congress.  He  brought  to  the  duties  of 
Senator  the  sterling  qualities  which  had 
earned  him  professional  success.  He  was 
cool  and  deliberate,  read3^  to  hear  and 
weigh  opinions,  slow  in  arriving  at  con¬ 
clusions,  but  inflexible  in  holding  and 
urging  them.  He  was  lo3'al  to  his  con- 
stituenc3q  but  took  in  a  wider  scope — the 
general  interests  of  the  people  and  the 
State.  He  became  soon  an  influential 
senator,  and  a  leader  in  shaping  meas¬ 
ures,  and  carr3dng  them  into  effect.  In 
the  earlier  vears  he  was  chairman  of  the 
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committee  on  taxes  and  tax  laws,  and 
raised  these  laws  into  a  code,  which  re¬ 
mains  as  the  chief  body  of  the  efficient 
revenue  system  of  the  state.  He  was 
from  the  first  a  member  of  the  judiciary 
committee,  and  for  the  last  five  years  its 
chairman.  The  chairmanship  of  the 
finance  committee  was  for  a  time  as¬ 
signed  to  him,  as  also  that  of  the  univer¬ 
sity  and  university  lands. 

These  leading  positions  involved  and 
imposed  vast  labor  and  no  little  respon¬ 
sibility,  and  the  fidelity  with  which  they 
were  served  deserves,  as  it  receives  when 
the  facts  are  known,  recognition. 

In  the  legislation  which  constitutes 
the  crowning  glory  of  Gov.  Pillsbury’s 
administration,  the  adjustment  of  the 
state  railroad  bonds,  he  performed  a 
leading  part.  At  a  critical  period,  when 
the  concerted  measures  seemed  likely  to 
fail  to  receive  the  sanction  of  the  Senate, 
amendments  were  adopted  more  fully  se¬ 
curing  the  finality  of  the  settlement, 
which  were  suggested  by  Senator  Gilfil- 
lan,  and  which  secured  his  approval  of 
the  measures  and  assured  their  passage. 

In  the  summer  of  1884  the  Republican 
nominating  convention  of  the  Congres¬ 
sional  District,  including  the  cities  of  St. 
Paul  and  Minneapolis,  after  many  bal- 
lotings  failed  to  agree  upon  a  candidate. 
Both  leading  candidates  were  dropped 
at  the  suggestion  of  Senator  Gilfillan’s 
name,  and  both  sides  united  in  his  nom¬ 
ination.  His  election  followed  in  the  fall 
and  he  took  his  seat  in  the  Forty -ninth 
Congress  in  December,  1885.  Except  the 
Senate,  the  government  was  controlled 
by  the  Democratic  party.  Grover  Cleve¬ 
land  was  President  and  Carlisle  was 
Speaker  of  the  House.  Under  these  in¬ 
fluences  a  Republican  member,  though 
learned  and  gifted,  had  little  opportunity 
for  promotion.  Mr.  Gilfillan,  however, 
had  plent3^  of  occupation  in  attending 
to  the  interests  of  his  district  and  of  his 


constituents,  to  which  he  was  attentive  , 
and  faithful.  At  the  expiration  of  his 
congressional  term  Mr.  Gilfillan  took  the 
opportunity  for  a  vacation,  and  taking 
his  children,  embarked  for  Europe.  The 
children,  having  been  installed  at  Dres¬ 
den  in  school,  he  made  excursions  to  all 
parts  of  Europe,  visiting  first  and  last! 
ever\^  countr3r  except  Portugal,  even  the 
North  Cape,  and  extending  his  visits  to  ' 
Eg3^pt  and  the  Holy  Land.  Manyinter-i 
esting  events  passed  under  his  view.  At| 
the  Queen’s  jubilee  in  1887  he  occupied  a 
seat  in  Westminister  Abbey,  and  was  a  ‘ 
witness  of  the  Kaiser’s  funeral  at  Berlin 
in  1888.  Nearly  two  and  a  half  years 
were  occupied  in  this  excursion,  at  the 
conclusion  of  which  he  returned  to  Min-, 
neapolis  and  resumed  his  desk  in  the 
busy  law  office. 

Mr.  Gilfillan  married  in  1870  Miss 
Rebecca  C.  Oliphant,  a  most  gifted  and 
beautiful  lady,  who  was  a  relative  of 
Hon.  E.  M.  Wilson  and  of  the  wife  of  W. 
W.  McNair.  Five  children  have  come  to 
the  household,  of  whom  four  survive, 
three  boys  and  a  daughter.  The  mother 
passed  away  March  25,  1884.  The 
daughter  is  now  (1892)  eleven  and  the, 
boys  respectively  thirteen,  sixteen  and 
nineteen  3"ears  of  age. 

I 

JuDGK  F.  R.  E.  Cornell.  No  sketch- 
of  the  bar  of  Minneapolis  would  be  com-- 
plete  without  some  account  of  one  of  its  l 
brightest  ornaments — Judge  F.  R.  E. 
Cornell.  As  an  advocate,  a  counselor, 
a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court, — in  each  ' 
relation  he  had  no  superior. 

He  was  born  in  Coventry,  Chenango  ^ 
County,  New  York,  November  17,  1821. 
He  was  graduated  from  Union  College 
in  1842,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
the  Supreme  Court  at  Albany  in  1846, 
and  began  the  practice  of  the  law  at  Ad¬ 
dison,  Steuben  County,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  until  1854.  He  was  a  member 
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of  the  State  Senate  of  New  York  for 
1852  and  1853.  In  the  year  1854  he  re¬ 
moved  to  Minneapolis,  which  was  his 
home  until  his  death. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  State  Legis¬ 
lature  in  1861,  1862  and  1865,  and  At¬ 
torney  General  from  January  10,  1868, 
to  January’  9,  1874.  In  November. 
1874,  he  was  elected  Associate  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  and  qualified  and 
took  his  seat  on  the  eleventh  of  the  same 
month.  He  died  in  Minneapolis  on  the 
23d  da_v  of  Ma}^  1881. 

As  a  lawyer.  Judge  Cornell  stood  bx'' 
unanimous  consent  in  the  front  rank  of 
the  profession,  both  as  an  advocate  be¬ 
fore  a  jurx',  and  in  arguing  cases  before 
the  nisi  priiis  and  Supreme  Court.  His 
close  studx^  of  human  nature,  and  his  en¬ 
tire  masterv^  of  the  facts  of  his  case, 
enabled  him,  with  rare  exceptions,  to 
carr3'  the  jury  with  him.  He  rarel}^  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  passions,  but  almost  in¬ 
variably  addressed  himself  to  the  judg¬ 
ment  and  sound  reason  of  jur^’men. 
While  a  convincing  and  persuasive 
s])eaker,  he  never  resorted  to  the  artifices 
of  oratory  or  sophistry. 

But  it  was  in  legal  arguments  before 
the  bench  that  his  fullest  strength  was 
developed.  His  acute  discriminating 
mind  seemed  as  by  intuition  to  discern 
the  legal  principles  applicable  to  the  case 
in  hand,  and  detect  and  point  out  any 
misapplication  of  them  b\^  his  opponent. 
And  his  opinions  on  the  bench  as  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  reports,  ai'e  models  of  clear 
statement  of  facts,  and  conclusions  of 
law  following  the  same. 

Judge  Cornell  alwax'^s  took  a  deep  in¬ 
terest  in  the  municipal  and  educational 
affairs  of  the  city.  He  served  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  City  Council  and  Boai'd  of 
Education  for  several  years.  His  judg¬ 
ment  was  alwax'S  sought  and  ])rized  on 
matters  of  public  interest,  and  in  his 


death  Minneapolis  lost  one  of  its  most 
honored  and  public  spirited  citizens. 

Judge  Cornell,  after  his  remox^al  to 
Minnesota,  xvas  alxvax'S  in  entire  S3Mn- 
path3’  xvith  the  principles  of  the  Republi¬ 
can  party,  and  steadfasth'  adhered  to 
them  tlu'ough  life.  He  had  much  politi¬ 
cal  experience,  xx'as  a  close  student  of 
histoiw,  courteous  and  conservative  in 
his  x'iexx's,  and  his  advice  xx^as  alxxm3-s 
eagerh^  sought  1)3’  and  carried  great 
xx’eight  xx’ith  his  party  associates.  He 
opposed  the  issue  of  the  old  state  rail¬ 
road  bonds  in  1857,  beliexdng  the 
measure  xx’ould  prove  disastrous  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  State.  But  xvhen 
the3’  had  once  been  fastened  on  us,  his 
high  sense  of  justice,  honor  and  state 
pride  recoiled  at  the  idea  of  repudiation, 
and  none  labored  more  earnestly  than 
he  to  effect  a  settlement  of  the  troidile- 
some  question  xvhich  should  be  reason- 
abh’  satisfactorv  to  the  bond-holders 
and  consistent  xxdth  the  honor  and  dig- 
nit3’  of  the  State. 

Judge  Cornell  xxms  peculiarh'  happ3' 
in  his  famih’  and  social  relations.  He 
xx’as  married  to  Eliza  O.  Burgess,  Nox’. 
12,  1845.  There  xvere  three  children 
born  to  them,  Frank  B.,  Maiw  R.  and 
Carrie  R.  Frank  is  in  business  in  this 
city;  Mar3’  died  in  1855,  and  Carrie xx’as 
married  to  Robert  C.  Kalkoff  and  resides 
in  the  cit3’,  as  also  Mrs.  Cornell.  Judge 
Cornell  never  made  the  accumulation  of 
pro])ert3^  a  leading  object  of  life,  3'et  1)3' 
prudent  investments  at  an  earh’  da3’  he 
left  his  famih'  in  comfortable  if  not  inde¬ 
pendent  circumstances.  In  social  life  he 
xx’as  most  genial  and  companionable, 
and  left  a  large  circle  of  dex’oted  friends 
to  deeplv  lament  his  death,  xx’hen  but 
little  past  the  meridian  of  life. 

On  the  tenth  da3’  of  June,  1881,  at  a 
full3'  attended  meeting  of  the  bar  of  the 
State,  at  the  Capitol  in  St.  Paul,  a  mem- 
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orial  resolution  was  adopted,  and  the 
Hon.  Gordon  E.  Cole,  ehairman  of  the 
meeting  was  instrueted  to  present  the 
same  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

On  the  same  day  Mr.  Cole  presented 
to  the  eourt,  then  in  session,  the  memor¬ 
ial  of  the  bar,  and  moved  that  it  be  ent¬ 
ered  in  the  records  of  the  court. 

MEMORIAL. 

We,  the  members  of  the  bar  of  the  State  of  Min¬ 
nesota,  deem  it  appropriate  that  we  should  place 
upon  record  an  expression  of  our  sense  of  the  great 
loss  to  our  State  and  its  Judiciary,  and  to  our  pro¬ 
fession,  caused  by  the  death  of  Hon.  Francis  R.  E. 
Cornell,  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
our  State,  which  occun'ed  on  the  twenty-third  day 
of  May  last. 

More  than  twenty-five  years  of  his  vigorous 
manhood  were  passed  among  us  in  the  constant 
and  successful  practice  of  our  profession.  Endowed 
with  quickness  of  perception  and  clearness  of  judg¬ 
ment  to  a  degree  rarely  united  in  the  same  pei-son, 
with  his  thorough  training  and  close  application, 
he  excelled  in  all  branches  of  the  profession,  and 
stood  foremost  at  the  bar  of  the  State,  his  career 
being  marked  no  less  by  eminent  ability  and  strict 
integrity,  than  by  that  uniform  kindness  and 
courtesy  toward  his  bretheren,  which  won  for  him 
the  especial  regard  of  the  younger  members  of  the 
bar,  to  whom  he  was  the  model  of  professional  ex¬ 
cellence. 

His  fitness  for  the  highest  professional  honors 
was  recognized  b_v  his  brethren  at  the  bar,  and  by 
the  people  of  the  State.  After  discharging  the  dut¬ 
ies  of  Attorney  General  for  repeated  terms  with  sig¬ 
nal  ability,  he  was  elevated  to  the  bench"' of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  has  left  a  judicial  record  with¬ 
out  a  blemish  and  above  criticism,  which  will  re¬ 
main  an  imperishable  testimony  to  his  learning 
and  ability  after  his  fame  at  the  bar  shall  have 
faded  in  the  shadows  of  tradition.  Deepl3'  deplor¬ 
ing  our  loss,  which  has  taken  from  our  State  one 
of  its  most  gifted  and  estimable  citizens,  from  the 
bench  one  of  the  ablest  of  justices,  and  from  our 
profession  a  brother  loved  and  revered  by  us  all, 
we  can  contemplate  with  satisfaction  his  useful 
and  blamele.ss  life,  and  rejoice  that  so  much  of  his 
is  left  to  us  in  the  records  of  the  State  and  of  the 
Supreme  Court;  and  we  respectfully  ask  that  this 
Court  permit  this  brief  expression  of  our  regard  for 
the  memory  of  our  honored  brother  to  be  entered 
upon  its  records. 

Gen.  Cole  followed  the  presentation 
of  the  memorial  with  a  feeling  eulogy  of 


the  deceased.  Judge  I.  Atwater,  Judge 
William  Lochren,  Judge  R.  R.  Nelson,  of 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  Min¬ 
nesota;  Gen.  John  B.  Sanborn,  Hon.M.J. 
Severance,  Messrs.  E.  M.  Wilson,  William 
McCluer,  and  John  M.  Shaw,  also  ad¬ 
dressed  the  court  on  the  occasion.  Judge 
Lochren’s  remarks  were  as  follows: 

May  it  Please  Your  Honors:  It  is  difficult,  in 
the  brief  time  that  can  be  taken  at  such  a  meeting, 
to  say  anything  at  all  commensurate  with  what 
is  fitting,  or  to  what  is  felt  by  every  one  respecting 
the  loss  of  such  a  man  as  Judge  Cornell. 

I  was  with  him,  at  the  bar  of  our  county,  since 
mj'  coming  to  Minnesota,  twenty-five  years  ago; 
have  been  freciuently  associated  with  him  and 
often  opposed  to  him  in  the  trial  of  causes  and 
came  to  know  him  intimatelj’.  In  my  judgment 
he  was  the  ablest  law3'er  who  has  ever  practiced 
at  that  bar,  and  second  to  none  in  the  State.  He 
excelled  in  ever3'  branch  of  the  profession — equalU 
as  a  counsellor,  as  a  pleader,  in  the  examination 
of  witnesses,  as  an  advocate  before  juries,  and  in 
the  argument  of  questions  of  law  to  courts.  It  is 
seldom  that  one  man  possesses  such  varied  abilit3q 
and  whenever  it  occurs  in  our  profession  it  cannot 
fail  to  place  the  possessor  in  the  foremost  rank. 

He  loved  his  profession  and  its  work,  and  never 
permitted  anything  to  divert  or  withdraw  him 
from  it.  Trained  to  it  from  youth,  he  was  familiar 
with  the  underlying  principles  of  jurisprudence, 
and,  with  his  natural  powers  of  perception  and 
acurate  judgment  he  seemed  to  reach  correct  con¬ 
clusions  with  the  rapidity  of  intuition.  But  he 
never  relied  too  much  upon  his  natural  powers, 
and  was  familiar  with  leading  authors  and  decis¬ 
ions,  to  which  he  could  refer  with  readiness  when¬ 
ever  necessary  to  enforce  his  argument. 

A  noted  characteristic  was  his  unfailing courtes3' 
and  consideration  for  others,  especially  his  breth¬ 
ren  at  the  bar.  He  was  alwa3's  read3'  to  assist 
and  encourage  young  men  starting  in  the  profes¬ 
sion,  and  many  such  will  greatly  remember  his 
acts  of  professional  kindness  and  friendb^  assist¬ 
ance. 

Although  his  practice  was  large,  he  seemed  to 
work  more  for  love  of  his  profession  than  for  gain, 
and  was  proverbially  careless  about  securing  com¬ 
pensation  for  his  labor.  Without  being  a  politician 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  term,  he  took  a  liveb' 
interest  in  everything  affecting  the  material  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  state  and  of  the  cit3Tn  which  he  lived, 
and  on  such  matters  his  counsel  was  always 
sought  and  his  influence  great. 

Reaching  at  last  the  goal  of  a  laudable  profes- 
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sional  ambition — a  seat  upon  the  bench  of  this 
honored  court— I  shall  not  speak  of  how  well  he 
performed  the  duties  of  that  high  station.  That 
is  too  well  known  and  recent  to  call  for  more  than 
reference.  Had  he  lived  be3’ond  his  term  of  office 
nearly  closed  at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  would 
have  been  chosen  without  opposition  to  continue 
in  the  place  for  which  all  felt  he  was  so  well  fitted. 
But  the  judicial  honors  by  him  worn  so  worthily 
have  been  laid  down  with  his  life.  His  labors  are 
ended,  and  our  brief  testimony  to  his  worth  closes 
the  record. 

Chief  Justice  Gilfillau,in  accepting  the 
memorial  on  behalf  of  the  Court,  and  or¬ 
dering  the  same  entered  in  the  records, 
expressed  in  feeling  and  elocjuent  words 
the  great  loss  sustained  by  the  Court, 
l)ar  and  the  community  at  large,  in  the 
death  of  Judge  Cornell.  No  such  univer¬ 
sal  and  sincere  feeling  of  sorrow  has  been 
witnessed  at  the  decease  of  any  member 
of  the  bench  or  bar  in  this  state. 

William  Woodbridge  McNair.  The 
lamented  death  of  W.  W.  McNair,  which 
occurred  September  15,  1885,  removed 
from  Minneapolis  one  who  was  a  most 
enthusiastic  and  efficient  participant  in 
public  enterprises,  a  leader  at  the  bar, 
and  above  all,  one  whose  vivacity  of 
disposition,  honorable  life,  and  genial 
companionship,  had  endeared  him  to  all 
who  knew  him. 

He  was  born  at  Groveland,  Living¬ 
ston  County,  New  York,  on  the  fourth 
da3'^  of  January,  1836,  and  was  the  eldest 
son  of  William  Wilson  McNair,  whose 
famih'  of  Scotch-Irish  descent  removed 
from  Eastern  Pennsylvania  before  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century.  His 
mother,  Sarah  Pierrepont,  was  of 
English  lineage,  a  descendant  of  Rev. 
James  Pierrepont,  one  of  the  founders  of 
Yale  College,  a  family  which  traced  its 
ancestry  in  a  direct  line  from  Robert  de 
Pierrepont,  who  accompanied  William, 
the  Conciuerer,  from  Normandy  in  the 
invasion  of  A.  I).  1066.  He  attended  the 
academies  of  Genesee  and  Canandaigua, 


and  added  to  the  accjuisitions  of  the 
schools  by  careful  and  well  directed  read¬ 
ing.  The  home  was  a  devotedly  Chris¬ 
tian  one,  and  in  early  boj-hood  he  united 
with  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  re¬ 
mained  through  his  busy  life  an  earnest 
and  devout  member  of  that  church. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  left  the  home 
of  his  youth  and  entered  the  law  office  of 
Hon.  J.  R.  Doolittle,  at  Racine,  Wis., 
where  for  two  years  he  was  a  careful 
student  of  the  law,  which  he  had  decided 
to  make  his  profession.  Looking  west¬ 
ward  for  a  location,  he  was  so  charmed 
with  the  beauty  of  Minnesota,  and  so 
prepossessed  by  the  advantages  offered 
at  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  that  in  1857 
he  took  up  his  residence  in  Minneapolis, 
and  continuing  his  studies,  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  during  the  same  year.  Two 
years  later  he  formed  a  partnershiji  with 
Henry  D.  Beman,  an  accomplished  gen¬ 
tleman  and  able  lawyer  of  southern 
origin.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
of  the  rebellion  his  partner  returned  to 
his  southern  home,  and  Mr.  McNair  as¬ 
sociated  himself  with  the  late  Eugene  M. 
Wilson.  The  new  firm  had  a  large  prac¬ 
tice  but  was  broken  up  by  Mr.  Wilson’s 
election  to  Congress  in  1868.  The  firm 
of  Lochren  and  McNair  was  then  formed, 
to  which  J.  B.  Gilfillan  was  afterwards 
admitted,  and  continued  the  leading  law 
office  of  the  city  until  Mr.  Lochren ’s  ap¬ 
pointment  as  Judge  of  the  District 
Court  in  1881.  The  business  was  con¬ 
tinued  by  McNair  and  Gilfillan  until  the 
election  of  the  latter  to  Congress  in  1884, 
when,  through  impaired  health  and  the 
pressure  of  outside  business  connections, 
he  retired  from  law  practice. 

Mr.  McNair  practiced  in  the  courts  of 
Minnesota  for  twenty-seven  j^ears.  For 
four  years  prior  to  1863  he  was  County 
Attorney  of  Hennepin  Count3L  While 
efficient  as  a  practicing  attorne3%  his  in¬ 
clination  and  adaptation  were  rather  for 
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the  defense  than  the  prosecution.  No 
member  of  the  bar  during  the  j)eriod  of 
his  practice  appeared  in  as  many  trials 
as  he.  At  every  term  of  court  he  was  in¬ 
cessantly  engaged  in  contested  cases, 
sometimes  appearing  in  nearly  every 
trial.  It  was  a  subject  of  wonder  how 
one,  not  especially  vigorous,  could  sus¬ 
tain  so  constant  a  strain  upon  his  physi¬ 
cal  powers,  and  endure  such  intense  ten¬ 
sion  of  mind.  But  he  alwa3^s  came  up 
fresh  to  every  new  encounter.  He  was 
almost  invariably  successful.  His  tact 
and  resources  were  exhaustless.  He 
seemed  to  have  an  intuitive  perception 
of  the  mental  state  of  witness  or  juror. 
His  memory  was  tenacious,  and  he 
seemed  to  know  the  historj^and  idiosyn¬ 
crasy  of  every  one  coming  in  contact 
with  him.  His  skill  in  the  examination 
of  witnesses  was  faultless,  and  in  his  ad¬ 
dresses  to  the  jury  he  seemed  to  know  at 
once  the  secret  of  conviction.  He  was 
logical,  humorous,  accurate,  and  at 
times  truly  eloquent.  In  his  relations  to 
the  bar  he  was  uniformly  coui'teous,  and 
if  he  differed  from  the  court  he  would  al- 
rnostseem  to  put  the  court  in  the  wrong. 
His  forensic  labors  were  too  constant 
and  exacting  to  leave  much  time  for  the 
study  of  books,  but  his  early  prepara¬ 
tion  was  thorough,  his  memory  reten¬ 
tive,  and  all  his  fund  of  knowledge  at 
quick  command.  When  occasion  re¬ 
quired  the  preparation  of  a  brief  or  writ¬ 
ten  opinion  the  work  was  done  thor¬ 
oughly  and  exhaustively,  but  he  prefer¬ 
red  to  let  his  solid  partners  make  the 
briefs  and  draw  the  pleadings.  His  forte 
was  the  nisi  prius  trial,  and  in  this  he 
was  without  a  peer  at  the  bar  where  he 
practiced,  especially  after  the  retirement 
of  the  late  Judge  Cornell.  Mr.  McNair 
was  greatly  sought  for  counsel  in  varied 
domestic  and  private  difficulties,  and 
delighted  in  making  settlements  without 
litigation.  He  seemed  to  be  able  to  har¬ 


monize  opposing  feelings,  and  unify  dis- 
cordent  elements.  And  he  was  accessible 
to  all.  The  poor  man,  with  no  prospect 
of  a  fee,  found  himself  as  well  served  as 
the  richest  client.  Mr,  McNair  was  no 
specialist  in  legal  practice.  In  equity 
jurisdiction,  probate,  real  estate  titles, 
damage  suits,  contracts,  prosecution  or 
defense  of  prisoners,  the  long  and  tedious 
examination  of  accounts — in  any  and  all 
branches  of  the  law  he  seemed  equally  at 
home.  But  these  incessant  and  exhaust¬ 
ing  labors,  together  with  the  growing 
burden  of  a  f)i'ivate  estate,  which  was 
one  of  the  largest  ever  left  by  a  profes¬ 
sional  man  here,  and  a  multitude  of  pri¬ 
vate  trusts,  were  steadily  sapping  his 
stock  of  vitality,  and  when  the  law  was 
abandoned  in  1884  his  physical  power 
was  well  nigh  exhausted,  but  his  vivacify 
and  exhuberance  of  spirits  survived  un¬ 
til  the  end. 

The  activities  of  Mr.  McNair’s  life 
were  not  confined  to  the  practice  of  the 
law.  He  had  rare  fitness  for  a  public 
career,  though  he  did  not  seek  its  hon¬ 
ors,  but  rather  accepted  them  as  a  call 
to  duty.  Thus  as  early  as  1868  he  was 
elected  as  one  of  the  school  directors  of 
the  City  of  St.  Anthony,  and  served  in 
that  useful,  though  not  conspicuous, 
office. 

In  1869  he  was  elected  Mayor  of  the 
City  of  St.  Anthon3q  and  so  satisfactory 
was  his  administration  of  municipal 
affairs  that  he  was  re-elected  in  1870, 
and  continued  at  the  head  of  the  city 
government  until  its  consolidation  with 
Minneapolis  in  1872. 

In  later  years  he  affiliated  with  the 
Democratic  party,  though  it  seemed  in 
a  hopeless  minority  in  the  city,  the  con¬ 
gressional  district  and  the  state.  He 
was  one  of  the  trusted  leaders  of  the 
X)arty  in  council.  At  the  congressional 
election  in  the  fall  of  1876  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  the  party  for  member  of  congress 
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was  tendered  him,  and  against  his  desire 
he  made  the  rim.  As  was  anticipated  he 
was  not  elected,  Imt  the  canvass  was 
spirited  and  he  received  the  compliment 
of  reducing  largely  the  adverse  majority. 
Again  in  1883  the  nomination  for  gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  state  was  tendered  him,  but 
he  positively  declined  it,  thinking  his 
party  duty  fully  performed  by  the  con¬ 
gressional  race. 

In  business  enterprises  of  a  quasi  pub¬ 
lic  character,  his  co-operation  was 
sought  and  often  obtained.  These  were 
not  alwa3’S  pi'ofitable,  but  the\^  intro¬ 
duced  new  industries  and  improvements 
and  helped  to  build  up  the  city.  Thus 
he  was  for  mani^  3'ears  a  director  of  the 
State  National  Bank,  and  of  its  succes¬ 
sor,  the  Securiti^  Bank.  To  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  latter  institution  he  gave 
much  time,  serving  on  its  discount  com¬ 
mittee,  and  it  was  largely  due  to  his  in¬ 
conspicuous,  though  powerful  influence, 
that  the  bank  attained  the  financial 
leadership  in  the  city. 

With  nine  associates  Air.  McNair  jDar- 
ticipated  in  organizing  the  Minneapolis 
Gas  Light  Compan^^,  which  built  an  ex¬ 
tensive  plant,  and  introduced  illuminat¬ 
ing  gas  into  the  city.  Likewise  he  joined 
with  a  few  other  enterprising  citizens  in 
incorporating  the  Alinneapolis  Street 
Railway  Company,  which  laid  the  first 
line  of  rail  and  operated  the  first  cars  in 
the  city.  The  enterprise  was  not  at  first 
a  financial  success,  but  it  was  the  nucleus 
from  which  has  grown  the  unequalled 
rapid  transit  sj'stem  of  the  city. 

He  also  gave  much  thought  to  theim- 
provement  of  the  transportation  facili¬ 
ties  of  the  city.  It  was  felt  that  direct 
communications  with  Lake  Superior, 
and  with  the  Minnesota  Valley  were  es¬ 
sential.  For  this  ])ur])ose  the  Alinneapo¬ 
lis  and  Duluth,  and  afterwards  the  Alin¬ 
neapolis  and  St.  Louis  railroad  compan¬ 
ies  were  organized.  Mr.  AIcNair  was  an 


original  stockholder  in  l)oth,as  well  as  a 
prominent  member  of  their  Boai'ds  ofDi- 
rectors.  He  took  great  interest  in  the 
construction  of  these  lines,  which  have 
proved  to  be  the  ke3"  to  the  commercial 
interests  of  the  city. 

He  was  also  connected  with  several 
business  enterprises,  prominent  among 
which  was  a  lumber  company,  which 
purchased  lai'ge  tracts  of  pine  timbered 
land  in  the  northeasterly  part  of  the 
state, and  built  and  operated  a  sawmill, 
and  took  large  contracts  for  the  supply 
of  timber  and  lumber  along  the  line  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  railroad.  He  was 
also  interested  for  man3'  3^ears  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  hard  3"ellow  brick,  so 
characteristic  of  the  cit3q  and  from  which 
so  man3'  of  its  buildings  were  made  in  the 
earlier  da3"s.  He  had  much  business  sa¬ 
gacity,  his  undertakings  and  investments 
being  successful  and  profitable.  He  was 
so  strongl3^  impressed  with  the  destin3' 
of  the  city  that  he  was  continually  ac¬ 
quiring  lands  in  its  vicinity,  so  that  at 
his  death  he  was  the  owner  of  more  than 
a  thousand  acres  of  land  in  the  environs 
of  the  city,  much  of  which  is  now  laid 
out  and  occupied. 

August  21st,  1862,  he  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Aliss  Louise  Wilson, 
daughter  of  Hon.  Edgar  C.  Wilson,  of 
Virginia,  and  sister  of  Hon.  Eugene  AI. 
Wilson,  his  law  partner.  His  marriage 
was  a  most  happ3'  one,  and  from  all  the 
toils  and  cares  of  his  activelife,  he  turned 
to  the  perfect  enjo3'ment  of  his  home. 
His  family  and  his  children  were  his  joy 
and  delight.  There  were  two  daughters, 
Agnes  O.  and  Louise  P.  AIcNair  who, 
with  his  wife,  survive  him. 

Air.  and  Airs.  AIcNair  soon  after  mar¬ 
riage  made  their  home  in  amodest  house 
on  the  east  side,  which  they  continued  to 
occupy  until  just  before  his  death.  For 
several  years  he  had  been  erecting  a  beau¬ 
tiful  stone  mansion.  This  house  is  the 
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residence  of  the  family,  and  is  an  endur¬ 
ing  memento  of  the  elegant  taste^  and 
liberal  spirit  of  its  proprietor. 

Mr.  McNair  was  fond  of  the  rod  and 
the  gun.  It  was  his  delight  to  escape 
from  professional  labor  and  business  care 
for  a  few  days’  vacation  in  the  woods  or 
beside  the  sparkling  brooks.  He  was  an 
expert  with  both  implements,  and  seldom 
returned  with  empty  bag  or  creel.  Among 
the  valued  accessions  of  his  house  was 
always  to  be  found  a  well  trained  point¬ 
er  or  sagacious  setter  dog,  faithful  com¬ 
panions  upon  these  rural  excursions.  He 
enjoyed  traveling,  though  forced  by  the 
press  of  business  to  limit  the  indulgence 
of  the  taste  to  occasional  trips. 

As  health  began  to  decline  he  indulged 
a  native  taste  for  rural  life.  On  an  ele¬ 
vated  point  upon  his  lands  overlooking 
the  city  he  built  a  farm  house  and  capa¬ 
cious  barns.  There  were  gathered  horses 
of  the  best  blood,  and  sleek  cattle.  A 
conservatory  and  flower  garden  furn¬ 
ished  bloom  and  fragrance,  and  he  spent 
many  hours  in  his  fields  and  among  his 
herds.  But  it  was  too  late  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  his  maladies.  The  years  of 
professional  labor  and  business  anxiety 
had  too  much  taxed  his  vital  force.  The 
bow  was  unbent,  but  had  lost  its  elas¬ 
ticity.  His  final  release  from  all  earthy 
care  and  struggle  was  on  September  15, 
1885. 

No  citizen  of  Minneapolis  was  ever 
more  deplored.  Not  alone  professional 
brethren,  associates  in  business,  compan¬ 
ions  in  social  life,  but  all  classes  and 
ranks  of  people  joined  in  lamenting  his 
demise.  They  felt  a  personal  loss;  that 
a  friend  had  departed. 

Though  cut  short  at  its  meridian,  his 
life  was  a  memorable  one.  He  had  bril¬ 
liant  qualities,  which  made  him  an  in¬ 
spiration  in  social  life.  He  was  the  soul 
of  honor  in  his  dealings  with  others, 
though  acute  and  prudent.  He  was  de¬ 


vout  in  spiritual  life,  dominated  by  thor¬ 
oughly  religious  conviction,  but  without 
sanctimoniousness  or  bigotry.  He  was 
acquisitive,  but  generous,  and  charitable 
without  ostentation.  He  was  ambiti¬ 
ous,  but  mounted  only  through  manly 
and  honorable  paths.  He  was  public 
spirited  and  patriotic.  He  was  kind  and 
loving  in  domestic  life.  The  tall  shaft  at 
Lakewood  which  rises  over  his  resting 
placebut  signalizes  the  commandingemi- 
nence  which  he  held  in  life  among  the  act¬ 
ive  and  restless  citizens  of  Minneapolis. 

^Eugene  M.  Wilson.  At  the  age  ol 
twenty-four  years,  or  in  the  fall  of  1857, 
Eugene  M.  Wilson  cast  his  fortunes  with 
those  of  the  people  of  the  comparatively 
new  village  of  Minneapolis.  From  that 
time  until  the  day  of  his  death  he  ranked 
as  one  of  the  most  notably  influential 
citizens  of  this  community. 

Mr.  Wilson  sprang  from  Scotch-Irish 
stock,  the  same  blood  that  gave  Andrew 
Jackson  and  John  C.  Calhoun  to  Ameri 
can  statecraft.  His  father  was  Edgar  C. 
Wilson,  prominent  in  Virginia  politics, 
and  his  grandfather,  Thomas  Wilson, 
Both  father  and  grandfather  were  mem¬ 
bers  ofCongress  from  Virginia,  the  father 
serving  in  the  National  house  from  1833 
to  1835,  and  his  grandfather  from  1811 
to  1813.  His  ancestry  on  both  the  ma¬ 
ternal  and  paternal  side  were  patriots 
and  soldiers  during  the  Revolutionary 
struggle,  and  also  during  the  war  ol 
1812. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  born  in  Morgantowm, 
Va.,  Dec.  25,  1833,  and  began  his  educa¬ 
tion  at  home  and  in  the  schools  of  his 
native  village.  Before  he  was  fifteen 
years  of  age  he  entered  Jefferson  College, 
graduating  from  that  institution  at  the 
early  age  of  eighteen.  After  completing 
his  academic  studies  he  entered  his  fath¬ 
er’s  law  office  as  a  student,  and  at  the 

^Written  by  Frank  J.  Mead. 
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age  of  twenty-one  was  admitted  to  the 
jiractice.  In  the  year  1856  he  left  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  came  to  Minnesota,  first  set¬ 
tling  in  the  practice  of  law  at  Winona, 
where  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Wil¬ 
liam  Mitchell,  afterwards  Judge  of  the 
State  Supreme  Court,  the  firm  name  be¬ 
ing  Wilson  &  Mitchell.  Here  he  soon  de¬ 
monstrated  his  abilit}^  as  a  lawyer  in 
legal  contests  with  such  shining  lights  of 
the  bar  as  William  Windom,  afterwards 
member  of  Congress,  United  States  Sena¬ 
tor,  and  twice  Secretary  of  the  Treasury; 
D.  S.  Norton,  afterward  United  States 
Senator;  Thomas  Wilson, afterward  Chief 
J  ustice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  Charles 
Berry,  afterward  Attorney  General. 

In  1857  President  Buchanan  api^oint- 
ed  Mr.  Wilson  to  the  office  of  United 
States  District  Attorney,  a  position  he 
filled  with  marked  credit  and  ability  un¬ 
til  the  admission  of  the  State  into  the 
Union  in  1858.  On  receiving  his  com¬ 
mission  as  District  Attorney  he  removed 
from  Winona  to  Minneapolis,  thereafter 
finding  his  home  in  this  city  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  life. 

After  the  admission  of  the  State  into 
the  Union  Mr.  Wilson  continued  the 
practice  of  his  profession  in  this  cit3^  In 
1861  he  formed  a  law  partnership  with 
W.  W.  McNair,  a  gentleman  who  kiter 
became  his  brother-in-law.  In  1862  he 
entered  the  military  service  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  beingcommissioned  captain  ofCom- 
pany  “A”  of  the  First  Minnesota  Regi¬ 
ment  of  Cavalry,  or  the  “Alounted  Ran¬ 
gers,”  as  it  was  locally  known.  In  this 
position  he  served  for  one  year,  being 
mustered  out  at  the  close  of  his  term  of 
service.  His  military  experience  did  not 
extend  to  the  battlefields  of  the  South, 
as  the  organization  to  which  he  belonged 
was  retained  in  the  State  for  service  on 
the  frontier  against  the  Indians.  On  en¬ 
tering  again  into  civil  life  he  resumed  the 
practice  of  his  profession,  taking  position 


in  the  ranks  thereof  among  the  foremost 
lawyers  of  the  Northwest. 

On  the  6th  day  of  September,  1865, 
Mr.  Wilson  was  married  to  Elizabeth 
Kimball,  onl\'  daughter  of  Col.  William 
M.  Kimball,  of  St.  Anthony  (Hast  Min¬ 
neapolis).  There  were  born  of  this  un¬ 
ion  five  children,  three  daughters  still 
surviving. 

In  1868,  after  one  of  the  most  heated 
campaigns  ever  known  in  the  political 
history  of  the  State,  Mr.  Wilson  was 
elected  on  the  Democratic  ticket  to  a  seat 
in  the  Forty-first  Congress  from  the 
Third  Congressional  District.  The  dis¬ 
trict  was  overwhelmingly  Republican, 
and  had  been  represented  by  Hon.  Igna¬ 
tius  Donnelly.  During  the  campaign  of 
that  \'ear  occurred  the  historical  split  in 
the  Republican  party;  Mr.  Donnelly  re¬ 
ceiving  a  nomination  from  one  faction 
and  Hon.  C.  C.  Andrews  that  of  the 
other.  Mr.  Wilson  was  the  unanimous 
choice  of  the  Democrtiticconvention,  and 
was  elected,  receiving  13,506  votes  to 
11,229  for  Mr.  Donnelly  and  8,595  for 
Mr.  Andrews.  His  service  in  Congress 
was  of  the  most  useful  and  brilliant  char¬ 
acter,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  his 
party  was  everywhere  in  the  minorit3'. 
Mr.  Wilson  was  especially  fitted,  both 
by  inherent  qualities  and  education,  for 
success  in  public  life.  He  was  of  the  most 
genial  temperament,  and  without  efi'ort 
eotdd  draw  men  to  him.  Possessed  of  ei 
handsome  and  magnetic  personalit3'and 
fine  social  qualities,  he  was  wherever 
known  a  universal  favorite.  Only  to  the 
fact  that  his  party  was  hopelcssl3’  in  the 
minority  in  the  district  represented  1)3' 
him  is  to  be  attributed  his  retirement  in 
1870.  To  his  honor  be  it  said  that  he 
returned  to  his  profession,  after  a  two 
years  term  in  Congress,  poorer  than  he 
left  it. 

It  was  during  his  term  in  Congress 
that  the  Northern  Pacific  railway  land 
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grant  was  secured.  Mr.  Wilson  was 
member  of  both  the  Pacific  Railroad  and 
Public  Lands  committees  of  the  House, 
and  was  thus  in  a  position  to  wield  a 
most  potent  influence  on  the  fortunes  of 
the  struggling  corporation.  At  the  time 
of  Mr.  Wilson’s  advent  on  the  floor  of 
Congress  it  was  regarded  as  a  matter  of 
most  vital  iinportance  to  the  State  that 
the  Northern  Pacific  railroad  should  be 
chartered  and  endowed.  Both  on  the 
floor  and  in  committee,  by  public  speech 
and  tireless  industry  he  strove  to  com¬ 
pass  this  great  work,  and  was  successful. 
To  his  eternal  honor  be  it  said,  that  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  unblushing  corrup¬ 
tion  Mr.  Wilson  kept  his  hands  and  his 
conscience  clear,  and  that  his  most  mal¬ 
ignant  political  enemy  (he  never  had  a 
personal  one)  never  dared  to  hint  that 
he  had  supported  ecny  public  measure 
from  unworthy  motives.  During  his 
congressional  career  he  also  secured  the 
passage  of  a  bill  granting  lands  to  the 
University  of  Minnesota;  advocated  the 
policy  (since  then  adopted  as  the  settled 
policy  of  the  government)  of  allotment 
of  lands  in  severalty  to  Indians;  cham¬ 
pioned  liberal  appropriations  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  agricultural  interests,  and 
gave  cheerfully  of  his  time  and  energies 
lor  the  passage  of  every  just  bill  before 
Congress. 

Returning  to  Minneapolis  after  the 
close  of  his  congressional  term,  he  formed 
a  partnership  with  James  W.  Lawrence, 
a  business  connection  which  remained 
unbroken  down  to  the  day  of  his  death. 
The  firm  of  which  he  was  the  senior  mem¬ 
ber  at  once  took  a  leading  position  at  the 
bar  of  the  county  and  state,  and  there 
were  few  important  cases  tried  in  Minne¬ 
apolis  during  the  ensuing  twent3'  j'ears 
with  which  the  firm  of  Wilson  &  Law¬ 
rence  was  not  in  some  wa3^  connected. 
Mr.  Wilson  was  the  leading  counsel  of 
Col.  W.  S.  King  in  the  famous  King-Rem¬ 


ington  suit,  which  involved  real  estate  in 
Minneapolis  valued  at  over  $2,000,000. 
He  prepared  the  case  for  trial,  personally 
drew  all  the  papers  during  its  trial  and 
the  briefs  in  appeal,  and  finally  fought  it 
to  a  successful  issue  for  his  client — the 
most  noted  case  and  involving  larger  in¬ 
terests  than  any  ever  before  brought  be¬ 
fore  the  courts  of  the  Northwest. 

Li  1872  the  two  cities  of  St.  Anthony 
and  Minneapolis  were  united  under  one 
municipal  government,  and  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  the  city  was  at 
that  time  Republican  by  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  majority,  Mr.  Wilson  was  elected 
the  first  mayor  of  the  new  city.  Of  his 
career  as  the  chief  executive  officer  of  this 
large  and  growing  city,  it  is  scarcely  ne¬ 
cessary  to  give  more  than  a  passing 
word.  Here,  as  everywhere,  his  course 
was  guided  and  marked  b3'  the  strict¬ 
est  integrit3'  and  the  most  tireless  en- 
erg3"  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  public  in¬ 
terest.  Again  in  1874  he  was  chosen 
mayor  and  served  with  honor  and  credit 
for  another  term,  refusing  a  re-nomina¬ 
tion  by  his  party  equivalent  to  an  elec¬ 
tion.  In  1878  and  again  in  1890  he  was 
elected  State  Senator  and  served  the 
people  of  Hennepin  County  faithfully  in 
the  State  Legislature.  On  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  park  system  for  the  city  Mr. 
Wilson  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Park  Board — his  last  public  loosition, 
and  one  he  held  until  his  death.  The  last 
ten  3"ears  of  his  life  were  devoted  to  the 
active  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  pro¬ 
fession  and  to  social  and  domestic  enj 03"- 
ment.  Possessed  of  a  beautiful  home  and 
abundant  wealth,  surrounded  1w  a  most 
charming  family,  he  was  the  centre  of  a 
most  select  circle  of  fifiends  who  were  al¬ 
ways  welcome  to  the  hospitalities  of  his 
fireside.  He  continued  in  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  his  profession  until  the 
early  winter  of  1889,  when  his  health 
began  to  fail.  His  condition  was  not 
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considered  at  all  dangerous,  but  his 
ph3’sieian  advised  a  cessation  of  work 
and  the  enjo3'ment  of  a  period  of  perfect 
rest.  Accompanied  bv  his  wife  and 
daughters  and  133-  Hon.  Thomas  Wilson 
and  wife,  of  Winona,  he  sailed  for  Nas¬ 
sau,  New  Providence,  in  the  Bahamas, 
hoping  that  the  genial  climate  of  that 
localit3'  would  restore  him  to  health  and 
vigor.  But  such  was  not  to  be.  Afflicted 
1)3' no  particular,  disease,  it  seemed  that 
the  vital  forces  were  simpl3'  worn  out. 
He  died  at  Nassau  on  the  10th  da3'  of 
April,  1890.  Almost,  if  not  quite,  his 
last  labor  was  one  of  love,  in  preparing 
a  histor3'  of  the  Mounted  Rangers,  for 
publication  in  the  militar3’ history  of  the 
State. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  a  man  of  unimpeach¬ 
able  integrity,  perfeeth’  honest  in  everv 
motive, the  last  person  to  suspect  a  wrong 
in  others,  and  this  unswerving  confidence 
in  mankind  Avas  returned  to  him  b3'  all 
classes  in  a  marked  degree.  Springing 
from  old  and  distinguished  colonial 
stock,  he  was  the  most  democratic  of 
men.  His  best  friends,  and  those  whose 
lo3'alt3'  never  failed  him,  were  the  work¬ 
ing  elasses — the  men  and  women  of  the 
eity  who  toiled  with  their  hands.  To 
these  he  was  guide,  philosopher,  coun¬ 
sellor  and  friend,  and  to  their  interests 
and  for  their  advancement  he  gave  with¬ 
out  moneA’  and  without  price  the  best 
days  of  his  manh'  and  useful  life.  His 
friends  of  ever3'  station  in  life  did  not 
fulh'  appreciate  the  value  of  this  man 
until  death  had  removed  him.  In  the 
midst  of  the  daily'  struggle  for  wealth 
and  social  position  his  perfect  self-poise, 
entire  unselfishness  and  inherent  sense  of 
all  that  was  gentle,  quietly  courageous 
and  manh',  were  overlooked.  To  speak 
of  the  publie  services  rendered  and  high 
positions  held  by'  a  man  like  Eugene  M. 
Wilson,  seems  only'  a  mockery'  to  those 
who  were  acquainted  with  the  man,  and 


coidd  measLire  the  strength  of  the  quiet, 
unseen  forces  which  made  every'  hour  of 
his  sincere  and  ingenuous  life  a  benedie- 
tion  to  his  fellows.  Of  no  one  in  all  the 
range  of  the  writer’s  acquaintance  could 
the  words  applied  to  Bayard — “Sans 
peuer  et  sans  reproche’’ — “  without  fear 
and  without  reproaeh,”  be  more  honestly 
and  truthfully'  applied.  In  the  midst  of 
eorruption  he  was  incorruptible;  sur¬ 
rounded  by  selfishness  and  greed  he  was 
forever  generous,  liberal,  magnanimous. 

In  1888  he  was  duly' nominated  by  the 
Democratic  x)arty'  as  their  Gubernatorial 
leader.  There  were  three  eandidates,  re¬ 
ceiving  the  following  vote:  Alerriam, 
134,355;  Wilson,  110,251;  Harrison, 
17,026. 

Mr.  Wilson  would  i)robably'  under  no 
accident  of  environment  have  been  re¬ 
corded  a  great  statesman.  His  im- 
doubted  ability  was  supplemented  by'  in¬ 
dustry  and  energy',  while  his  fine  social 
qualities  gave  assurance  always  of  per¬ 
sonal  pox)idarity'.  If  his  fortunes  had 
been  cast  in  a  community  controlled  by 
the  Democratic  x)arty,  he  would  doubt¬ 
less  have  spent  the  major  i)ortion  of  his 
life  in  public  employ'inent,  and  he  would 
doubtless  have  been  more  widely  known. 
But,  after  all,  the  chief  strength  and 
charm  of  Mr.  Wilson  was  found  rather 
in  his  heart  than  his  head.  His  intellect¬ 
ual  qualities,  though  strong  and  x)ro- 
nounced,  were  not  of  that  overshadow¬ 
ing  eharacter  which  constitute  a  Crom¬ 
well  or  force  to  the  front  a  Webster  or 
Lincoln. 

His  influence  on  Minneapolis  and  its 
develox)ment  was  great  and  lasting — and 
always  benefieent.  The  force  of  his 
good  works  will  x)ex'sist  when  his  monu¬ 
ment  is  dust  and  his  name  forgotten. 
His  chief  element  of  strength  was  found 
in  that  mightiest  bulwark  against 
wrong  every' where — a  high  and  benefi¬ 
cent  character.  Other  men  might  stooj) 
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to  do  unclean  or  unworthy  things,  but 
what  Eugene  Wilson  did  was  always  in 
accord  with  his  conception  of  the  strict¬ 
est  principles  of  entire  justice  and  the 
most  perfect  rectitude.  He  never  for  one 
moment  laid  aside  the  safeguard  of  right 
thought ;  and  so  when  temptations  came 
to  him  he  was  armed  against  vice.  His 
life  bore  constant  testimony  to  his  birth 
and  breeding.  Behind  him  was  an  an¬ 
cestry — not  overwhelmingly  great  or  ex¬ 
alted,  perhaps,  but  one  that  had  always 
consisted  of  men  of  high  sense  of  honor. 
The  shades  of  his  ancestors  were  never 
stained  by  any  act  of  his. 

Probably  no  man  that  ever  was 
called  away  from  his  plaee  by  death  was 
more  universally  missed  and  mourned 
than  Mr.  Wilson.  The  numerous  testi¬ 
monials  offered  by  his  fellow  citizens  at 
the  shrine  of  his  grave  all  bear  witness 
to  the  exalted  esteem  of  his  fellow  eiti- 
zens.  All  classes  and  conditions  of  men 
and  women  joined  to  do  honor  to  the 
perfect  citizen,  the  constant  friend,  the 
tireless  advocate,  the  honest  man.  , 

James  Wetherby  Lawrence.  Mr. 
Lawrence  came  of  a  line  of  lawyers,  and 
occupies  a  position  at  the  bar  which  does 
no  discredit  to  his  distinguished  pre¬ 
decessors.  His  grandfather,  James  R. 
Lawrence,  was  a  lawyer,  and  United 
States  Attorney  General  of  the  district  of 
New  York.  He  was  of  an  old  Connecti¬ 
cut  family.  His  father,  James  R.  Law¬ 
rence,  Jr.,  came  to  Minneapolis  in  1856, 
and  was  elected  Prosecuting  Attorney  of 
Hennepin  County  thefollowingyear, and 
was  a  partner  of  William  Lochi-en,  one 
of  the  present  judges  of  the  District 
Court.  He  removed  to  Chieago  in  1860, 
and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War 
entered  the  military  service  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  and  died  while  in  the  service. 
Colonel  Stevens,  who  knew  him  well,  in 
his  “Personal  Recollections”  says  of  him. 


“He  was  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
speakers  that  ever  addressed  a  Minne¬ 
sota  audience.  With  his  great  talent 
and  popularity,  had  his  life  been  spared, 
he  would  unquestionably  long  ere  this 
have  oceupied  the  highest  trusts  in  the 
gift  of  the  people.”  The  name  Wether¬ 
by  is  the  family  name  of  his  mother.  It 
was  a  prominent  family  in  central  New 
York. 

James  W.  Lawrence  was  born  in  Syra¬ 
cuse,  New  York,  August  9,  1846  ;  he  was 
therefore  ten  years  old  when  his  family 
first  became  residents  of  Minneapolis. 
He  returned  to  New  York  for  his  educa¬ 
tion,  and  having  prepared  for  college  in 
the  public  schools  of  Syracuse,  entered 
Hamilton  College,  from  which  he  gradu¬ 
ated  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-one. 
Dui'ing  his  college  life  he  had  for  room¬ 
mate  Frank  Rice,  now  serving  for  the 
second  time  as  Secretary  of  State  of  New 
York.  He  studied  law  in  New  York  City 
with  Sheldon  &  Brown,  of  that  city,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  that  state  in 
1869.  The  death  of  his  father  had  left 
him  without  means.  A  part  of  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  his  education  were  earned,  and 
a  part  were  defrayed  from  a  loan  which 
was  paid  off  with  his  first  professional 
earnings. 

Returning  to  Minneapolis  he  formed 
a  law  partnership  with  Eugene  M.  Wil¬ 
son,  which  continued  until  the  death 
of  Mr.  Wilson.  The  firm  had  a  large 
and  profitable  practice.  The  senior  was 
for  many  years  the  leader  at  the  bar,  as 
he  was  president  of  the  Bar  Association. 
He  was  an  active  politician  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party,  serving  for  a  term  in  Con¬ 
gress,  and  also  in  the  State  Senate,  and 
having  been  the  candidate  of  his  party 
for  Governor  of  the  State.  These  inter¬ 
ruptions  threw  upon  the  junior  partner 
a  large  responsibility,  which  he  carried 
with  ability  and  efficiency.  The  firm 
was  connected  with  much  of  the  most 
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important  litigation  which  has  been 
contested  before  the  local  courts,  not¬ 
ably  the  King-Remington  case,  in  which 
their  clients  recovered  property  of  the 
value  of  nearly  two  million  dollars,  and 
his  attorneys  received  the  largest  fee  ever 
paid  in  the  county,  and  probably  in  the 
state. 

Mr.  Lawrence  served  as  Count3"  At¬ 
torney  of  Hennepin  CounW  from  1872 
to  1876,  a  position  occupied  Iwhis  father 
fifteen  j^ears  before.  A  number  of  con¬ 
victions  for  capital  offenses  attest  his 
efficiency’  as  prosecuting  attorney’. 

The  confidence  reposed  in  his  partner 
by’ Mr.  Wilson  extended  bey’ond  thescope 
of  professional  association.  When  Mr. 
Wilson  was  a  candidate  for  governor 
Mr.  Lawrence  was  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  State  Central  Committee, 
and  had  charge  of  the  canvass.  The  re¬ 
sult,  though  disastrous  to  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  candidates,  was  creditable  to  the 
management,  which  was  vigorous  and 
efficient.  Mr.  Lawrence  still  serves  upon 
the  State  Central  Committee  and  is  a 
member  of  its  executive  committee. 

Mr.  Lawrence  is  of  a  cheerful  and  soc¬ 
ial  disposition,  and  attracts  and  holds 
hosts  of  friends.  As  a  lawyer  he  is  well 
read,  industrious  and  persistent.  He 
makes  little  pretense  of  oratory’,  but  has 
a  faculty  of  perspicuous  statement  and 
clever  analysis,  which  is  cpiite  as 
persuasive  before  eourt  and  jury’.  The 
large  measure  of  success  which  has  at¬ 
tended  his  law  practice,  both  before  and 
since  the  death  of  his  partner,  is  the  best 
proof  of  his  ability. 

Mr.  Lawrence  married  in  1873  Miss 
Mary  A.,  daughter  of  the  late  Jacob  K. 
Sidle,  long  president  of  the  First  Nat¬ 
ional  Bank  of  Minneapolis.  They  have 
al way’s  oecupied  a  leading  social  posi¬ 
tion.  They  have  a  family’  of  four  boy’s, 
the  eldest  now  seventeen  and  the  young¬ 
est  nine. 


JunsoN  Newell  Cross.  Heredity  is 
a  prime  factor  in  human  life.  To  be  well 
born  may’  not  be  to  be  boni  in  wealth 
and  reared  in  ease  and  luxury’.  Neither 
is  it  to  come  into  life  in  abject  poverty', 
amid  squalor  and  want.  The  conditions 
of  good  birth  are  rather  found  in  that 
medium  condition,  where  neither  wealth 
tempts  to  dissipation,  nor  poverty  drives 
to  despair,  where  necessity  spurs  to  ex- 
ei'tion,  and  the  want  of  many  things  in¬ 
culcates  economy.  It  is  often  found  on  a 
secluded  farm,  or  in  a  rural  village, where 
nature  instills  her  gentle  lessons,  and  the 
mind  is  free  from  the  excitements  which 
drive  to  premature  development.  It  is 
most  compatible  with  a  parentage  ex¬ 
empted  from  the  fieree  competitions  of 
commerce,  and  free  from  the  mad  strifes 
of  forensic  and  political  life,  y’et  regular 
in  its  methods  and  laborious  in  its  hab¬ 
its.  Above  all,  where  high  education 
stimulates  the  mind,  and  moral  example 
and  instruction  softens  and  cultivates 
the  heart,  where  the  domestic  virtues  are 
in  active  exercise,  and  the  home  is  an 
abiding  place  of  love  and  sweet  charity’. 

Such  an  ideal  nursery’  of  childhood  is 
often  found  in  the  home  of  aruralclei'gy’- 
man.  Better  is  the  blessing  of  a  patri¬ 
arch  then  the  inheritance  of  the  rich,  and 
a  richer  endowment,  the  nurture  of  a 
Christian  home  than  social  rank. 

Judson  N.  Cross  came  into  the  world 
amid  such  favorable  conditions,  coming 
from  Puritan  and  Pilgrim  ancestors.  His 
father.  Rev.  Gorham  Cross  was  a  Con¬ 
gregational  minister  in  the  rural  villege 
ofRichville,  St.  Lawrence  County’,  New 
York.  Judson  was  born  on  the  16th  day 
of  January',  1838,  at  Philadeljjhia.  Jeffer¬ 
son  County’,  N.  Y.  In  his  boy'hood  he 
eiijoy’ed  the  careful  training  of  thehome — 
his  mother,  Soj^hia  Cross,  i)ossessing 
every  Christian  virtue — and  the  best  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  local  schools.  .\t  the 
age  of  seventeen  he  wenttoOberlin,  Ohio, 
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for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  advantages 
which  that  quiet  collegiate  town  afford¬ 
ed  to  the  ambitious  student  who  was 
constrained  to  practice  the  strictest  econ¬ 
omy  in  expenditure.  It  was  a  college 
started  and  conducted  b3mien  of  decided 
evangelical  faith,  and  in  its  early  histor^^ 
had  a  reputation  for  radical  views, 
which  wei'e  then  not  wideh'  popular.  Its 
success  has  been  almost  phenominal.  Its 
graduates  have  been  amongtheforemost 
champions  of  liberty  and  Christianity  in 
the  land.  Here  six  ^^ears  were  passed,  in 
preparation  for  college,  and  in  the  col¬ 
lege,  with  intervals  of  teaching  in  the 
common  schools  of  Ohio. 

Before  the  time  for  graduation  had 
arrived  the  tocsin  of  war  sounded 
through  the  land,  and  invaded  the  quiet 
precincts  of  the  college.  It  was  an  ap¬ 
peal  which  had  especial  force  at  Oberlin, 
where  abolitionism  had  been  a  funda- 
damental  faith,  and  colored  students 
were  received  on  equal  terms  with  white. 
The  college  classes  were  depleted  and  the 
student  community  almost  broken  up. 
A  military  company  was  organized 
among  the  undergiaduates  in  the  latter 
part  of  April,  1861,  and  young  Cross 
was  chosen  its  First  Lieutenant.  The 
student  company  (C.  Co.  7th  Ohio  Infan- 
tiw)  was  mustered  into  service  and  sent 
to  West  Virginia  where  it  was  soon  in 
an  active  campaign,  under  General  Mc¬ 
Clellan.  At  the  battle  of  Cross  Lanes 
Aug.  26,  1861,  Lieutenant  Cross  was 
severe!}'  wounded,  and  fell  into  thehands 
of  the  enem\'.  He  was  re-captured  by 
Major,  afterwards  President  R.  B. 
Hayes,  who  was  on  the  staff  of 
General  Rosecranes  within  a  month,  at 
the  battle  of  Carnifa  Ferry,  and  in  No¬ 
vember  of  the  same  year  he  was  promot¬ 
ed  to  the  captaincv'  of  Co.K.  of  thesame 
regiment  from  Cleveland,  Ohio.  A  pleas¬ 
ant  incident  which  grew  out  of  this  cap¬ 
ture  illustrates  how  cordially  the  ani¬ 


mosities  of  the  war  have  softened  into 
the  brotherhood  of  a  common  citizen¬ 
ship.  Lieutenant  Cross’  wounds  were 
dressed  by  Dr.  S.  C.  Gleaves,  of  Wythe- 
ville,  Va.,  at  the  time  serving  as  surgeon 
general  of  the  Confederate  forces  in  West 
Virginia.  He  took  from  his  pocket  a  silk 
handkerchief  and  used  it  in  the  dressing. 
This  Lieutenant  Cross  preserved;  and  af¬ 
ter  peace  was  established  returned  it  to 
the  famil}'  of  the  surgeon,  who  receiv'ed 
it  wdth  the  warmest  sentiments  of  grati¬ 
fication. 

Capt.  Cross  served  during  the  war  as 
Adjutant  General  of  the  militar}'  district 
of  Indiana,  and  during  the  last  3'earwas 
upon  the  staff  of  the  military  governor 
of  Washington  ;  his  last  service  being 
mustering  for  pay  the  18,000  returned 
prisoners  from  Andersonville. 

During  the  last  year  of  the  war  Cap¬ 
tain  Cross  suggested  to  General  Grant, 
in  a  letter,  the  destruction  of  the  forts 
around  Pittsburg  and  Richmond,  b}' 
dropping  powder  and  nitrogl3'cerine  on 
them  from  balloons,  a  principle  of  war¬ 
fare  wdiich  is  likely  to  be  tried  during  the 
next  war  in  Europe. 

His  graduation  was  not  in  letters  but 
in  arms.  He  did  not  return  to  college, 
but  entered  Columbia  College  Law 
School  in  New  York  City,  and  graduated 
in  law  at  the  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Law  School 
in  1866,  having  been  married  Sept.  11th, 
1862,  *to  Miss  Clara  Steele  Norton,  a 
graduate  of  Obeidin  College,  by  whom  he 
has  had  five  children.  In  1866  Captain 
Cross  went  to  Lyons,  Iowa,  to  practice 
his  profession.  Here  he  had  fair  success 
at  the  bar,  and  gained  such  confidence  of 
the  community'  that  he  was  elected 
mayor  of  the  city  five  3'ears  after  taking 
rqD  his  residence  there. 

He  removed  to  Minneapolis  in  1875 
and  formed  a  law  partnership  with  Col. 
H.  G.  Hicks,  now  one  of  the  judges  of 
the  District  Court,  who  had  been  his 
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classmate  at  Oberliii.  The  firm  attracted 
a  goodly  number  of  clients,  and  enjoA'ed 
a  large  and  profitable  practice.  After 
some  years  Frank  H.  Carleton  was  ad¬ 
mitted  a  partner,  and  in  1889  his  son, 
Norton  M.  Cross,  became  a  partner,  and 
since  then  the  firm  has  been  Cross,  Carle- 
ton  &  Ci'oss.  Captain  Cross  was  chosen 
City  Attorney  in  1883,  and  filled  the  ])0- 
sition  for  four  3'ears,  including  the  ma}’- 
oralty  of  Hon.  Geo.  A  Pillsbury.  During 
this  time  he  represented  the  cit^"  in  a 
very  important  litigation  with  several 
of  the  railroad  companies,  involving  the 
duty  of  bridging  the  street  crossings  of 
the  railroads.  The  cases  were  contested 
with  great  pertinacity  bj'  the  compa¬ 
nies,  who  were  represented  by  the  ablest 
members  of  the  bar.  The  question  at 
issue,  which  was  novel  as  well  as  impor¬ 
tant,  was  argued  in  the  Suiu'eme  Court 
b\’  Capt.  Cross  in  behalf  of  the  city,  who 
prepared  and  submitted  a  ver\' elaborate 
brief,  in  which  eveiw  case  in  the  courts 
bearing  upon  the  question  at  issue  was 
cited,  and  carefully  discriminated.  The 
decision  was  in  favor  of  the  ciDq  the 
contentions  made  by  her  attorney  being 
fulh'  sustained. 

An  equally  important  service  was  ren¬ 
dered  the  city  in  his  official  capacity,  in 
devising  and  drawing  tqi  what  has  be¬ 
come  known  as  the  “Patrol  Limits  Or¬ 
dinance.’’  Beyond  the  scope  of  the  advo¬ 
cate,  it  called  out  a  high  qualit3'  of  con¬ 
structive  statesmanship.  In  its  working 
it  has  proved  a  valuable  protection  to 
]nd)lic  morals  and  a  strong  preservative 
of  men.  Its  leading  and  distinctive  fea¬ 
ture  was  the  designation  of  a  central 
portion  of  the  city,  active!}'  patrolled  by 
the  police,  within  which  licenses  for  the 
retail  of  liquors  might  be  granted,  while 
excluding  them  from  all  other  parts  of 
the  city.  Under  the  administration  of  a 
eonservative  city  government,  this  ordi¬ 
nance,  while  allowing  saloons  to  be 


maintained  in  the  business  part  of  the 
eity,  has  rigidly  excluded  them  from  the 
residence  portion.  The  legality  of  the 
ordinanee  was  c(uestioned,  and  it  was 
hotly  assailed  in  the  courts  by  eminent 
counsel,  but  its  author  had  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  having  it  fully  sustained  by  the 
court  of  last  resort. 

As  an  advocate  Capt.  Cross  makes 
no  claim  of  being  an  orator,  but  as 
a  lawyer  he  has  a  sound  judgment, 
a  discriminating  mind,  great  tenac¬ 
ity  of  purpose  and  indefatigable  indus¬ 
try.  These  qualities  have  given  him 
success  at  the  bar;  while  his  kindly  na¬ 
ture,  social  grace  and  personal  interest 
in  all  good  objects,  have  given  the  esteem 
of  all  who  know  him.  He  has  been  more 
than  a  professional  toiler.  Much  of  his 
life  has  been  given  to  political,  social  and 
literary  labor. 

In  1879,  in  the  Minneapolis  editorials 
of  the  Pioneer  Press,  which  he  wrote  for 
Col.  King  while  he  ran  his  great  Inter¬ 
state  fair,  he  proposed,  and  developed  a 
general  Northwestern  sentiment  for,  a 
railroad  from  Minneapolis  and  St.  Ikud 
to  the  East,  north  of  Lake  Michigan,  to 
free  us  from  Chicago’s  grip  on  our  com¬ 
merce,  maintained  by  her  system  of  rail¬ 
roads  south  and  west  of  these  cities,  first 
likened  by  Capt.  Cross  to  the  arms  of  a 
“  Devil  fish,’’  in  their  power  on  our  trade 
and  traffic. 

Air.  Cross  was  appointed  by  the  Leg¬ 
islature,  in  1883,  a  member  of  the  first 
Board  of  Park  Commissioners  of  Minne¬ 
apolis,  and  it  was  on  his  motion  the  first 
action  was  taken  for  the  boulevards 
around  our  beautiful  lakes,  as  well  as 
for  establishing  Powder  Horn  Park  by 
the  board. 

During  much  of  the  i)ast  year  he  has 
been  in  vanous  countries  in  Europe,  un¬ 
der  appointment  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  as  member  of  ,'i  commis¬ 
sion  to  investigate  the  subject  of  emigra- 
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tion.  The  report  of  the  committee  has 
been  made  to  the  government,  but  has 
not  yet  been  published.  From  intima¬ 
tions  which  have  been  given  out,  it  is 
thought  to  be  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  varied  cispects  of  the 
intricate  subiect. 


“  There’s  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 
Rough-hew  them  how  we  will.” 

William  Henry  Eustis.  The  career 
of  Mr.  Eustis  isaconspicious  illustration 
of  this  aphorism.  The  son  of  a  me¬ 
chanic,  reared  in  limited  circumstances 
and  destined  by  his  father  for  a  mechan¬ 
ical  trade.  A  severe  affliction  which 
brought  great  suffering  for  many  years 
and  resulted  in  a  permanent  lameness, 
barred  him  from  following  a  trade  and 
turned  his  thoughts  to  obtain  an  educa¬ 
tion,  and  ultimately  placed  him  in  the 
ranks  of  successful  lawyers. 

He  is  a  native  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
born  July  17,  1845,  at  the  little  village 
of  Oxbow,  near  the  boundry  line  sepa¬ 
rating  Jefferson  from  St.  Lawrence  Coun¬ 
ty.  His  father,  Tobias  Eustis,  was  born 
at  Truro  in  Cornwall,  England,  and  em¬ 
igrated  to  America  while  a  young  man, 
and  learned  and  followed  the  trade  of 
wheelwright.  His  ancestors  were  sturdy 
miners  of  Cornwall.  His  mother  was 
Mary  Markwick,  also  of  English  descent. 
William  Henry  was  the  second  born  of  a 
family  of  eleven  children.  The  boy  was 
a  robust  scion  of  laborious  and  healthy 
parents,  who  had  the  ambition  to  make 
him  a  blacksmith.  At  an  early  age  he 
assisted  his  father  and  picked  up  such 
jobs  of  work  as  the  neighbors  offered, 
chief  of  which  was  grinding  bark  in  a 
village  tannery.  At  the  age  of  fifteen, 
while  pursuing  some  daring  diversion, 
an  accident  produced  an  affection  of  the 
hip,  which  laid  him  aside  from  outdoor 
life,  and  nearly  cost  him  his  life.  For 
seven  years  he  was  a  great  suft'erer,  go¬ 


ing  about  only  with  the  aid  of  crutches. 
His  recovery,  deemed  almost  miraculous, 
was  due  to  a  naturally  strong  constitu¬ 
tion,  a  resolute  will,  and  careful  treat¬ 
ment,  which  his  own  study  and  thought 
taught  him  to  apply  to  himself.  Having 
attended,  during  a  few  of  the  winter 
months,  a  district  school,  he  found  his 
way  to  Governeur,  St.  Lawrence  County, 
where  he  entered  a  seminary.  His  par¬ 
ents  thought  at  this  time  that  he  might 
be  able  to  follow  shoemaking,  or  possi¬ 
bly  become  a  harnessmaker,  but  he  had 
other  aspirations.  He  applied  himself 
to  learn  book-keeping  and  telegraphy, 
while  beginning  studies  preparatory  to  a 
more  complete  literary  education.  Be¬ 
sides  his  physical  infirmity,  he  was  with¬ 
out  means,  and  could  only  hope  to  pur¬ 
sue  a  higher  education  through  his  own 
earnings.  He  left  the  seminary,  and  for 
several  winters  taught  a  common  school. 
Among  other  studies  he  took  up  physiol¬ 
ogy,  and  carefully  applied  the  science  to 
his  own  treatment. 

He  now  obtained  a  situation  in  the 
seminary  to  teach  book-keeping  and  tele¬ 
graphy,  and  with  some  practice  in  solic¬ 
iting  for  life  insurance,  earned  enough 
money  to  pay  his  way  at  the  seminarj^, 
and  through  a  preparation  for  college. 
In  1871  he  entered  the  Sophomore  class 
of  Wesleyan  University  at  Middletown, 
Conn.,  and  keeping  up  with  the  class 
which  he  entered,  while  absenting  him¬ 
self  winters  to  teach  school,  and  recruit 
his  finances,  graduated  with  the  class  in 
which  he  entered  college  in  1873.  He 
went  immediately  to  New  York  and  ent- 
tered  the  Columbia  Law  School,  at 
which  he  graduated  in  the  spring  of 
1874,  having  done  the  work  of  two  years 
in  one.  He  was  now  master  of  a  profes¬ 
sion,  but  without  practice,  and  in  debt 
$1,000.  He,  therefore,  as  the  best  ex¬ 
pedient  that  offered  took  a  position  as 
teacher  in  one  of  the  gi'ammar  schools 
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of  New  York  City.  Having  been  brought 
up  in  the  school  of  privation,  he  had 
learned  the  lesson  of  economy,  so  that  he 
was  able  at  the  close  of  the  year  to  pay 
off  the  debt  incurred  in  obtaining  his  edu¬ 
cation,  and  had  money  enough  to  buy 
a  railroad  ticket  to  Saratoga  Springs,  a 
new  suit  of  clothes,  and  a  surplus  of  fif¬ 
teen  dollars,  with  which  to  commence 
the  professional  work  of  his  life. 

Now  occurred  one  of  those  circum¬ 
stances  which  devout  men  are  wont  to 
call  providences,  but  others  accidents, 
upon  which  the  course  of  a  life  sometimes 
turns.  While  at  Saratoga  Springs  in  at¬ 
tendance  upon  a  college  regatta,  at 
which  a  3'ounger  brother  held  the  cap¬ 
taincy  of  the  Wesleyan  University  crew, 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  John  R. 
Putnam,  a  practicing  lawyer  of  that 
place,  who  was  deeply  interested  in  the 
boat  races.  Mindful  of  his  new  ac¬ 
quaintance,  Mr.  Putnam  wrote  him  at 
New  York,  offering  a  partnership  in  his 
law  practice,  which  was  accepted,  and  he 
soon  was  installed  in  the  office  at  Sara¬ 
toga,  with  plenty  of  work  to  keep  him 
bus3^  This  was  in  1875.  He  remained 
at  Saratoga  and  with  Judge  Putnam  for 
six  years.  These  were  busy  3^ears.  The 
practice  of  the  office  was  large  and  lucra¬ 
tive. 

The  competition  at  the  bar  was  such 
as  to  stimulate  the  best  powers  of 
the  practitioners.  The  eloquent  Heniy 
Smith,  the  acute  Esek  Cowen,  and  the 
erudite  William  A.  Beach,  were  in  active 
jmactice  and  often  met  at  the  Saratoga 
bar. 

In  the  spring  of  1881  Mr.  Eustis  was 
at  Washington  at  the  inauguration  of 
President  Garfield,  and  soon  sailed  for 
Europe,  intending  to  spend  two  years  in 
travel  and  rest.  The  assassination  of 
the  President  made  such  an  impression 
upon  him  that  he  cut  short  his  trip,  and 
returned  to  America.  It  ma3'  not  be 
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easy  to  explain  the  psycological  connec¬ 
tion  in  the  events.  Mr.  Eustis  was  an 
ardent  Republican,  and  had  been  enthus- 
iasticall3’ engaged  in  thecampaign  which 
gave  New  York  to  the  Republicans,  and 
placed  Garfield  in  the  presidential  chair. 
We  know  that  the  assassination  shocked 
the  country,  and  awoke  strong  solicitude 
as  to  our  political  destiny.  We  may  not 
wonder  that  a  patriotic  American,  in  a 
foreign  land, should  become  heart  sick. 

The  keen  perception  of  a  successfvd 
lawyer  had  not  failed  to  discern  the  signs 
that  political  supremacy  in  the  nation 
was  fast  tending  westward.  He  decided 
to  follow  the  star  of  destiny,  and  set  out 
for  the  West.  After  visiting  Kansas 
City,  St.  Louis,  Dubuque,  and  other  am¬ 
bitious  western  cities,  he  came  to  Minne¬ 
apolis  early  in  October  and  was  favor¬ 
ably  impressed  with  its  appearance. 
Returning  to  Chicago  he  ordered  his 
baggage  checked  for  the  place  which 
has  since  been  his  home,  and  the  scene  of 
his  great  professional  and  financial  suc¬ 
cess.  He  arrived  on  the  23d  of  October, 
1881,  and  at  once  entered  an  office  with 
an  old  acquaintance.  Dr.  Camp;  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  bar  of  the  state  and  com¬ 
menced  the  practice  of  the  law.  With  the 
exception  of  two  3'ears  he  has  had  no 
professional  associate.  His  legal  prac¬ 
tice  has  been  fair.  He  brought  with  him 
the  savings  of  his  earlier  years,  which 
constituted  a  fair  capital.  B3' judicious 
investments  he  was  gradually  drawn 
into  business  enterprises,  which  soon  oc¬ 
cupied  much  of  his  time,  and  yielded 
large  financial  results.  He  built  the 
block  on  Sixth  street  and  Hennepin  ave¬ 
nue,  which  became  headquarters  of  the 
Union  League.  The  fine  brick  office 
building  opposite  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce — the  Corn  Exchange — was  erected 
in  1885,  and  now  a  more  stately  office 
building  is  going  up  under  his  direction 
upon  another  corner  in  the  samelocalit3'. 
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to  be  the  Flour  Exehange.  He  was  a 
direetor  and  member  of  the  building  eom- 
mittee  of  the  Masonic  Temple  Company, 
which  has  erected  upon  Hennepin  avenue 
one  of  the  stateliest  structures  in  the  cit3^ 

Mr.  Eustis  was  one  of  the  original 
corporators  of  the  Minneapolis,  Saidt 
Ste.  Marie  and  Atlantic  Railway,  and 
was  upon  its  Board  of  Dmectors.  He  was 
also  largely  interested  in  the  Land  and 
Town  Site  Company,  organized  in  con¬ 
nection  with  that  great  enterprise.  He 
was  also  one  of  the  originators  of  the 
North  American  Telegi'aph  Company, 
and  was  a  director  and  secretary  of  the 
compan3\  This  Minneapolis  entei'prise, 
having  telegraphic  connections  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  coast,  is  one 
which  the  great  Western  Union  Tele¬ 
graph  Cornpanj"  has  been  unable  to  ab¬ 
sorb  or  crush,  and  gives  to  the  commer¬ 
cial  world  a  recourse  from  an  otherwise 
overwhelming  monopol3'. 

The  physical  infirmities  of  his  early 
life  have  given  place  to  a  condition  of  ro¬ 
bust  health.  He  is  a  fine  example  of  bod¬ 
ily  perfection.  His  manners  are  coi'dial, 
his  temper  enthusiastic,  and  his  bearing 
almost  courtly.  His  conversation  is 
most  entertaining,  sparkling  with 
humor,  apt  illustration,  and  solid  learn¬ 
ing.  He  has  an  artistic  taste,  and  a 
manner  of  expression  enriched  with  grace 
imbibed  by  familiarity  with  the  ti'eas- 
ures  of  literature. 

No  one  of  our  public  spirited  citizens 
has  entered  with  greater  resolution, into 
projects  for  building  up  the  cit3",  thanhe. 
When  discredit  was  attempted  to  be  cast 
upon  the  accuracy  of  our  census  enumer¬ 
ation  in  1890  by  a  rival  city,  his  spirit 
was  aroused;  and  although  the  charges 
urged  with  persistency,  brought  a  re¬ 
count  in  both  cities,  Minneapolis  pre¬ 
served  in  the  final  residt  her  relative  su- 
premac3^ 

Mr.  Evistis  is  an  ardent  Republican 


politician,  though  never  an  applicant  for 
office.  He  believes  in  republicanism  with 
all  that  the  name  implies.  He  has  been 
a  most  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Mr.  James 
G.  Blaine,  and  it  would  have  been  the 
greatest  joy  of  his  life  to  see  him  occup3r 
the  presidential  chair.  At  this  writing 
it  seems  conceded  that  he  will  be  chosen 
to  represent  his  party  in  the  approach¬ 
ing  Republican  convention,  to  be  held  in 
Minneapolis  in  June,  1892. 

A  cordial  and  conscientious  bio¬ 
grapher  must  notice  in  this  imperfect 
sketch  of  one  of  our  leading  citizens,  the 
chief  defect  which  his  life  has  as  yet  dis¬ 
closed.  He  has  arrived  at  mature  age 
and  has  never  married. 

Edward  Morrill  Johnson.  Mr. 
Johnson  was  born  in  Fisherville,  Merri¬ 
mack  County,  N.  H.,  on  the  24th  day  of 
November,  1850.  His  parents  brought 
him  to  St.  Anthony  when  he  was  a  child 
four  3'ears  of  age.  He  has,  therefore, 
grown  to  maturity,  and  received  the  im¬ 
pressions  which  have  formed  his  charac¬ 
ter,  within  sight  of  the  Falls  of  St.  An¬ 
thony.  The  child  and  the  town  have 
grown  up  together.  The  former  to  a 
vigorous  manhood,  a  commanding  intel¬ 
lect,  and  an  influential  position;  and  the 
latter  to  a  position  among  the  great 
cities  of  our  country.  In  a  community 
whose  eldest  born  has  not  yet  passed 
middle  life,  it  is  especially  gratifiying  to 
find  among  its  formost  citizens  those 
who  have  been  reared  upon  the  spot. 

The  parents  of  Mr.  Johnson  settled  in 
St.  Anthony  in  the  siiring  of  1854.  His 
father,  Luther  G.  Johnson,  is  well  known 
to  all  the  pioneers  as  a  manufacturer 
and  merchant.  His  place  of  business 
was  on  Main  street..  He  was  a  member 
of  the  firm  of  Kimball,  Johnson  &  Co. 
and  of  L.  G.  Johnson  &  Co.  The  John¬ 
sons  were  an  old  New  England  family  of 
English  origin,  while  the  Morrills,  who 
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were  the  matei'nal  branch  of  the  family, 
were  of  Welch  decent.  Mr.  Johnson’s 
grandfathers  upon  both  paternal  and 
maternal  side  occupied  positions  of  trust 
and  responsibility  in  New  Hampshire. 

The  boy  was  sent  to  the  pioneer 
school,  then  occupying  a  small  frame 
building  in  St.  Anthony,  on  what  is  now 
known  as  University  avenue,  between 
Second  and  Third  avenues  southeast. 
Passing  tlu'ough  this  he  entered  the  first 
High  School,  established  at  the  Falls 
about  1863.  The  school  year,  1866  and 
1867  was  spent  at  the  Pennsjdvania 
Military  Academy  at  Chester.  In  the 
fall  of  the  year  1867  the  State  University 
was  re-opened,  and  Mr.  Johnson  contin¬ 
ued  his  academical  training  there  for  a 
period  of  four  years,  but  ceased  to  attend 
regularly  before  any  class  was  gradu¬ 
ated.  After  leaving  the  university  he 
spent  much  of  his  time  until  1873  in  his 
father’s  store  obtaining  a  practical  busi¬ 
ness  education.  In  the  fall  of  1871  he 
passed  some  time  in  travel  in  the  South. 
In  January,  1873,  Mr.  Johnson  went  to 
Europe  where  he  lived  nearly  three  3''ears. 
Several  months  of  this  time  wei'e  spent 
in  travel,  but  most  of  it  was  devoted  to 
study  at  the  universities  ofHeidelberg  and 
Berlin.  During  his  residence  in  Germain^ 
he  acepnred  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  German  language,  and  also  studied 
I'rench.  At  the  universities  mentioned 
he  attended  lectures  on  International 
Law  bj"  Professor  Bluntschli;  on  Roman 
law  by  Pi'ofessors  Windschei  and  Bruns; 
on  Literature  bj"  Fischer;  on  Mod¬ 
ern  History  and  Politics  Iw  Professor 
Treitschki;  on  Political  Econom\"  by 
Wagner;  on  English  Law  by  Gneist;  on 
German  Law  by  Bi'unner;  on  AIodertArt 
bv  Herbert  Grimm,  and  on  Grecian  Art 
by  Curtins. 

Returning  to  Minneapolis  about 
Christmas,  1875,  he  entered  the  law  of¬ 
fice  of  Shaw  &  Levi,  studying  and  doing 


clerical  work  the  greater  part  of  a  year, 
after  which  he  entered  the  Law  School  of 
the  Iowa  State  University  at  Iowa  City, 
from  which  institution  he  graduated 
with  the  law  class  of  1877.  Soon  after¬ 
wards  he  opened  a  law  office  in  Minne¬ 
apolis  in  partnership  with  Mr.  E.  C. 
Chatfield.  This  partnership  being 
dissolved,  he  continued  the  practice 
alone  for  the  next  six  j^ears.  Januaxy,!, 
1882,  Mr.  Claude  B.  Leonard  united  in 
partnership  with  Mr.  Johnson.  The 
partnership  thus  formed  still  continues, 
though  Mr.  Alex.  McCune  has  I'ecentH 
been  added  to  the  firm.  Mr.  Johnson’s 
legal  practice  has  been  more  that  ofeoun- 
sel  than  advocate.  He  has  been  almost 
constantl}^ connected  with  coi'porations, 
both  mvmicipal  and  financial,  and  to  the 
laws  governing  and  effecting  such  bodies, 
and  to  the  law  of  real  propertj^  he  has 
especially  directed  his  attention. 

Mr.  Johnson’s  professional  life  has 
been  largely  connected  with  official 
trusts,  and  in  this  his  skill  has  admirabW 
supplemented  the  integrity  which  he 
brought  to  these  positions.  His  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Board  of  Education  as  its 
clerk  and  attorney  for  ten  years  led  to 
an  intimate  acquaintance  withtheman\^ 
intricate  bixt  important  questions  in¬ 
volved  in  the  administration  of  that 
branch  of  the  citx^  government.  His  con¬ 
nection  as  attornej"  with  the  largest 
savings  bank  in  the  cit^q  a  relationship 
which  begun  in  1883,  and  still  con¬ 
tinued,  gave  the  occasion  for,  and  the 
ability  necessary  to,  a  cai'eful  investiga¬ 
tion  of  titles  and  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  investments.  As  a  member  of  the  City 
Councilhegave  to  theduticsof  alderman 
the  same  cai'eful  consideration  and  legal 
sci'utin\'  that  he  accorded  his  other  af¬ 
fairs.  He  was  elected  to  this  bod\'  in  1883 
from  the  popidous  and  wealth3"  Second 
Ward,  in  which  he  had  grown  from  boy¬ 
hood,  and  represented  it  continuously  un- 
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til  his  resignation  in  1890.  During  that 
period  he  was  for  two  years  President  of 
the  Council  and  served  upon  its  most  im¬ 
portant  committees.  His  professional 
opinions  and  advice  were  as  much  relied 
upon  by  his  colleagues  as  were  those  of 
the  official  attorney.  Indeed,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say,  that  during  this  im¬ 
portant  period  in  the  history  of  the  city’s 
growth,  the  views  of  Mr.  Johnson  were 
controlling  in  the  city  government. 

The  valuable  concession  secured  from 
the  Street  Railway  Company  in  giving 
transfers  so  that  a  continuous  trip  can 
be  made  from  one  extremity  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  to  its  opposite,  for  a  single  fare,  was 
secured  by  his  firmness  and  tact.  So,  too, 
the  replacement  of  the  narrow  suspension 
bridge,  by  the  broad  and  solid  steel  arch 
bridge,  was  due  to  his  efforts. 

As  a  member  of  the  standing  com¬ 
mittee  on  Public  Grounds  and  Buildings 
of  the  City  Council,  he  became  ex-officio 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Park  Commis¬ 
sioners,  and  gave  intelligent  and  inter¬ 
ested  attention  to  the  important  work 
of  that  department. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  acts  of  the 
city’s  legislation  passed  in  recent  years, 
the  Permanent  Improvement  Revolving 
Fund,  originated  with  Mr.  Johnson,  and 
was  passed  by  means  of  his  untiring 
labors.  By  the  ojjeration  of  this  act  the 
city  was  enabled  to  beautify  and  im¬ 
prove  its  streets,  and  yet  allow  the  bur¬ 
den  upon  the  property  owners  to  be  di¬ 
vided  into  five  equal  annual  portions. 
Since  its  adoption  here  the  same  princi¬ 
ple  has  been  incorporated  in  the  laws  of 
some  of  our  surrounding  states  —  the 
result  of  its  successful  operation  here, 
and  an  especially  gratifying  compliment 
to  Mr.  Johnson. 

The  Public  Library  is  probably  the 
most  valuable  fruit  of  his  public  labors. 
If  he  did  not  originate  the  idea,  he  at 
least  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  giving 


it  organic  life.  He  drew  the  act  estab¬ 
lishing  the  library,  and  made  the  intri¬ 
cate  arrangement  under  which  the  Athe- 
ngeum  was  incorporated  with  the  library, 
and  its  large  and  growing  trust  fund 
was  preserved  for  the  perpetual  increase 
of  the  books  of  the  library.  Having  se¬ 
cured  the  passage  of  the  library  act,  he 
was  named  as  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
Library  Board,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
efficient  of  the  board  in  planning  the 
building,  in  carefully  watching  over  the 
work  of  its  construction,  and  in  launch¬ 
ing  the  library  on  its  prosperous  and 
beneficient  career. 

A  kindred  institution,  the  Society  ol 
Fine  Arts,  has  also  shared  in  his  enthus¬ 
iastic  labor,  he  being  not  only  an  active 
member,  but  also  one  of  the  directors. 

Not  the  least  of  the  responsibilities 
laid  upon  Mr.  Johnson,  in  behalf  of  the 
public  interests,  has  been  that  of  one  of 
the  commissioners  for  building  the  new 
Court  House  and  Citj'  Hall.  He  was 
appointed  upon  the  board  in  1887,  and 
is  at  the  present  time  its  vice-president 
and  chairman  of  the  financial  committee. 
As  the  position,  like  most  of  the  others 
which  he  has  held,  is  without  salary  or 
other  pecuniary  consideration,  the  time 
and  labor  devoted  to  the  public  interests 
are  raised  above  sordid  motives  to  the 
level  of  patriotic  service. 

Although  thus  deeply  engrossed  in 
law  business  and  public  affairs,  Mr.  John¬ 
son  has  found  time  for  other  matters  of 
private  nature  and  public  importance. 

He  is  a  director  in  the  Business  Men’s 
Union  and  through  his  efforts  have  been 
established  two  of  the  prosperous  man¬ 
ufacturing  enterprises  of  Minneapolis, 
The  Northwestern  Casket  Co.  and  The 
Minneapolis  Office  &  School  Furnishing 
Co.,  in  both  of  which  he  is  a  large  stock¬ 
holder  and  pre.sident  of  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  of  each  company. 

Mr.  Johnson  married,  in  1880,  Miss 
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EfRe  S.  Richards,  daughter  of  Dr.  W.  O. 
Richards,  of  Waterloo,  Iowa.  Mr.  John¬ 
son’s  home  is  on  Fourth  street,  at  the 
corner  of  Tenth  avenue  southeast,  in  the 
same  part  of  the  cit}^  in  which  his  par¬ 
ents  located  in  1854.  One  instance,  at 
least,  that  a  prophet  has  honor  in  his 
own  country,  and  in  his  own  house. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  destinies  of 
Minneapolis  have  been  shaped  by  men, 
born  and  trained  without  her  limits. 
Soon  they  must  pass  into  the  control  of 
her  own  sons.  The  success  and  viseful- 
ness  of  this  son  of  a  pioneer,  trained  from 
childhood  in  her  own  primitive  institu¬ 
tions,  is  a  happ\’  earnest  for  her  future, 
when  it  shall  be  altogether  in  the  hands 
of  those  to  the  “manner-born.” 

Reuben  Clark  Benton.  Since  his 
settlement  in  Minneapolis,  in  1875,  Col. 
Benton  has  been  one  of  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  figures  at  the  bar.  The  solidity  of 
his  character,  his  attainments  as  a  law¬ 
yer,  and  not  least,  his  genial  temper  and 
courteous  manner,  have  made  him  a 
leader  of  the  bar.  A  practice  of  twenty- 
years  in  his  native  state  had  already 
given  him  ripe  experience  and  thorough 
accpiaintance  with  all  the  vaided  features 
of  his  profession;  while  a  boydiood  passed 
upon  a  ragged  farm  had  infused  into  a 
robust  frame,  the  vigor  which  comes 
from  an  active  life,  and  a  few  years  of 
active  and  not  inglorious  military  ser¬ 
vice,  in  early  manhood,  had  steadied  and 
matured  his  character. 

To  go  no  further  back  in  his  ascestry 
to  seek  the  English  origin  of  the  family-, 
tinged  with  Celtic  blood,  his  great  grand¬ 
father,  Jacob  Benton,  was  an  officer  in 
the  Continental  line  from  Connecticut. 
The  family  preserves  as  an  heirloom,  an 
autograph  order  given  by  Gen.  George 
Washington  to  Captain  Benton,  detail¬ 
ing  him  for  service  upon  the  picket  line 
at  Valley-  Forge.  His  father  bore  the 


same  name  given  to  this,  his  eldest  son. 
He  had  settled  in  Waterford,  Caledonia 
County,  Vermont,  in  early  life,  where  he 
owned  a  farm.  He  was  prominent  in 
public  affairs,  holding  many  local  offices 
as  well  as  representing  his  town  in  the 
State  Legislature,  and  in  later  life  drifted 
into  the  practice  of  law.  His  mother  was 
Almira  Fletcher,  allied  with  the  promi¬ 
nent  families  of  that  name  in  Vermont, 
and  connected  with  the  Fletchers  of  Min¬ 
neapolis. 

R.  C.  Benton  was  born  in  Waterford, 
May  13,  1830,  but  removed  with  his 
father’s  family  to  Essex  County-,  in  the 
same  state,  when  he  was  eleven  years 
old.  He  had  an  early  desire  to  receive 
a  collegiate  education,  which  was  not 
seconded  by  his  father,  and  he  remained 
upon  the  paternal  farm  until  his  major¬ 
ity-,  in  the  meantime  seeking  a  prepara¬ 
tion  for  college  as  best  he  could,  and  de¬ 
voting  some  time  to  reading  law  with 
an  uncle,  Jacob  Benton,  of  Lancaster,  N. 
H.,  and  also  with  William  Hey-wood,  of 
Guildhall,  Vt.  Within  ten  days  after 
reaching  his  majority,  he  entered  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Vermont,  at  Bui-lington,  in 
the  third  term  of  the  freshman  y-ear, 
where  he  completed  the  college  course 
and  graduated  in  1854.  Likemostfarm- 
ers’  boys  of  the  period, he  had  a  debt  for 
his  education,  which  must  be  discharged 
before  entering  upon  a  profession,  and 
he  spent  the  following  two  years  in 
teaching  a  grammar  -school  in  Lamoille 
County-,  Vt.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1855,  and  commenced  practice 
the  following  y-ear  at  Johnson,  Lamoille 
County-,  Vt.  After  two  y-ears  he  removed 
to  Hyde  Park,  in  the  same  county,  form¬ 
ing  a  partnership  with  John  A.  Child,  of 
that  place. 

The  growing  law  business  of  the 
y-oung  lawy-ers  was  interrujited  by-  the 
clarion  of  war,  which,  resounding 
among  the  mountains,  summoned  the 
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sons  of  the  Green  Mountain  boys  of  the 
Revolution,  as  it  had  their  ancestors,  to 
leave  the  plow  in  the  furrow  and  the 
bi'ief  nnread,  and  hasten  to  the  defense 
of their  country’s  flag.  Mr.  Bentonjoined 
a  company  of  volunteers,  of  which  he 
was  commissioned  captain  in  the  Fifth 
Regiment  of  Vermont  Infantry,  and  then 
marched  to  the  front.  This  regiment  was 
actively  engaged  during  the  whole  of  the 
first  peninsular  campaign.  At  the  battle 
of  Savage  Station  he  received  a  buckshot 
wound  in  the  arm.  A  year  later  he  was 
promoted  to  the  lieutenant  colonelcy  of 
the  Eleventh  Vermont  Infantry,  which 
afterwai'ds  became  the  First  Vermont 
Artillei'y.  After  his  promotion  his  com¬ 
mand  w'as  stationed  on  the  defenses  of 
Washington.  On  the  13th  of  May,  1864, 
the  regiment  was  ordered  to  the  front, 
serving  as  three  battalions  of  infantry, 
and  joining  Grant’s  army  at  Fredericks¬ 
burg.  It  shared  the  dangers  and  glories 
of  the  flanking  campaign  carried  on  in 
the  approach  to  Richmond .  At  the  sharp 
action  of  Cold  Harbor,  Col.  Benton  was 
actively  engaged,  and  diiring  the  expos¬ 
ures  which  followed  that  action,  con¬ 
tracted  a  malarial  fever,  which  obliged 
him  to  resign  his  command.  Returning 
to  Vermont,  he  found  his  partner  had 
died,  his  law  business  had  been  broken 
up,  and  the  expenses  of  a  family  left  be¬ 
hind  had  dissipated  his  slender  accumu¬ 
lations.  While  he  was  endeavoring  to 
gather  up  the  scattered  threads  of  his 
affairs,  he  was  summoned  by  the  gover¬ 
nor  of  his  state  to  aid  in  repelling  the 
raid  organized  by  rebel  refugees  in  Can¬ 
ada  on  St.  Albans.  After  two  months 
in  this  service,  he  again  returned  to  his 
law. 

In  1867  he  removed  to  St.  Albans 
and  became  associated  with  W.  D.  Wil¬ 
son,  and  afterwards  with  A.  P.  Cross. 
There  he  was  busily  emplo3'ed  for  seven 
3"ears,and  until  his  removal  to  the  West. 


The  practice  extended  into  Franklin,  Or¬ 
leans  and  Lamoille  Counties.  It  was 
of  a  general  character,  such  as  the  coun¬ 
try  districts  of  New  England  furnished 
at  that  day  —  fuller  of  labor  than  profit, 
but  giving  a  wide  experience  at  nisi  prius 
as  well  as  in  bank. 

Mr.  Benton  had  married  in  1856, 
about  the  time  of  enteidng  his  profes¬ 
sional  life.  Miss  Sara  Maria  Leland,  of 
Johnson,  Vermont.  Of  four  children  born 
of  the  union,  two  had  died  in  infanej^ 
and  the  health  of  two  growing  daugh¬ 
ters  was  injuriously  affected  by  the  se¬ 
vere  climate  of  that  mountainous  region. 
In  the  hope  of  benefiting  the  health  of 
his  family,  he  determined  to  move  to  a 
more  inland  region,  and  came  to  Minne¬ 
apolis  in  1875.  The  hope  seemed  to  be 
realized  for  a  time.  The  eldest  daughter 
married  Mr.  R.  M.  Douglas,  an  accom¬ 
plished  3^oung  engineer,  but  in  the  winter 
and  spring  of  1882,  both  daughters  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  the  malarial  influences  which 
so  fatally  prevailed  at  that  period. 

Col.  Benton,  on  coming  to  Minneap¬ 
olis,  formed  a  law  partnei'ship  with  his 
younger  brother,  C.  H.  Benton,  which 
continued  until  1881. 

In  1879  Col.  Benton  was  appointed 
City  Attoimey  of  Minneapolis,  holding 
the  office  until  December,  1881,  when  he 
resigned.  It  was  a  period  of  rapid  devel¬ 
opment  in  the  city  and  the  city  attorne}^- 
ship  assumed  peculiar  importance.  Man3^ 
claims  for  damages  for  personal  injuries 
were  made  against  the  city,  but  not  a 
single  judgment  was  obtained.  The  first 
controversy  with  a  railroad  company 
respecting  the  bridging  of  the  tracks 
arose  at  this  time,  and  was  settled  satis¬ 
factorily  to  the  interests  of  the  cit3^ 
Upon  his  resignation.  Col.  Benton  was 
appointed  local  attorney  of  the  St.  Paid, 
Minneapolis  &  Manitoba  Railroad  Com- 
pan3^,  upon  an  annual  salary,  but  with 
liberty  to  engage  in  other  practice.  Upon 
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the  merging  of  that  company  in  the 
Great  Northern  Railway  Corporation, 
his  employment  was  continnecl,  and  still 
exists.  The  labors  of  the  position  are 
varied  and  onerous,  and  have  withdrawn 
him  in  a  great  measure  from  general 
practice.  During  the  whole  of  this  time 
the  crossings  controversy  has  been  in 
pi'ogress,  and  has  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  District  and  Supreme  Courts  of 
the  state,  and  has  been  taken  by  appeal 
to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
Early  in  the  controversy  the  Manitoba 
Company,  under  the  judicious  advice  of 
their  local  attorney,  came  to  a  substan¬ 
tial  agreement  with  the  authorities  of 
the  city;  but  the  interests  and  obstruc¬ 
tions  of  other  companies  prevented  a 
settlement  until  recently.  The  whole 
matter,  so  far  as  the  West  side  is  con¬ 
cerned,  is  now  satisfactorily  arranged, 
and  the  improvements  so  long  delayed 
are  in  progress.  The  question  as  to  the 
East  Side  crossings  is  still  open,  but  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  an  adjustment  are  in  sat- 
isfactoiw  progress. 

Col.  Benton,  representing  in  the  chief 
city  on  its  line,  one  of  the  great  railroad 
corporations  of  the  Northwest,  has  been 
called  upon  to  investigate  a  vast  num¬ 
ber  of  claims  for  injuries  to  persons  and 
propert3^  His  services  have  been  more 
than  professional.  In  a  quasi  judicial 
chai'acter,  he  has  brought  about  settle¬ 
ments  in  most  cases.  When  he  has  been 
convinced  that  a  claim  is  fraudulent  or 
unjust,  he  has  brought  all  the  resoui'ces 
of  legal  knowledge  and  professional  skill 
to  resist  it;  so  that  few  adverse  verdicts 
have  been  rendered  against  his  company. 
Suave  and  genial  in  his  bearing,  he  is  dig¬ 
nified  at  the  bar,  but  uncompromising 
and  persistant  in  maintaining  his  posi¬ 
tion.  No  department  of  legal  practice 
recpiircs  so  close  discrimination  as  that 
jjertaining  to  railroad  litigation.  The 
railroad  attorney'  is  often  called  on  to 


argue  before  the  Court  the  nice  applica¬ 
tion  of  legal  principles,  and  almost  al- 
wa3’s  faces  a  jur3'  sym])athizing  with  his 
opponant.  Col.  Benton,  bv  his  candor, 
dignit3q  and  learning,  has  been  able  to 
retain  the  confidence  of  the  Bench,  while 
his  diplomatic  skill  has  not  seldom  won 
verdicts  from  reluctant  juries. 

But  it  is  not  alone  as  a  lawyer  that 
he  has  been  distinguished.  Colonel 
Benton  has  alwa3's,  since  he  became 
identified  with  Minneapolis,  been  one  of 
her  most  public  spirited  citizens.  Helms 
served  upon  the  Boai'd  of  Trade,  and  in 
various  representative  and  consultative 
capacities.  He  is  a  pleasant  and  persua¬ 
sive  public  speaker,  and  is  ever  read3’  to 
aid  all  movements  for  the  good  of  the 
community,  or  in  aid  of  the  unfortunate. 
He  has  a  pleasant  home  at  No.  1815 
Hawthorn  Avenue,  where  arc  enjo3'ed 
the  quiet  but  refined  associations  of  do- 
domestic  and  social  life. 

William  Henry  Norris.  The  famil3' 
from  which  Mr.  Norris  comes  has  been 
settled  in  northern  New  England  since 
about  1690.  James  Norris,  the  original 
Amei'ican  ancestor,  was  an  emigrant 
from  Ireland.  They  have  been  tillers  of 
the  soil,  and  indulge  a  just  pride  in  an 
industrious,  honorable  and  patriotic  an- 
cestiw.  The  father  of  William  H.  Norris 
gave  to  his  eldest  son  his  own  name.  In 
3'outh  learning  a  mechanical  trade  and 
receiving  but  a  limited  education,  he  was 
converted  in  a  revival  in  the  Methodist 
church,  and  thenceforth  gave  himself  to 
the  service  of  that  church.  At  first  be¬ 
coming  a  circuit  preacher,  he  was  after¬ 
wards  a  missionar3’  to  the  Spanish 
American  countries,  a  city  pastor  and 
presiding  elder.  He  was  a  man  of  strong 
character,  of  great  devotion  and  rare 
success  in  the  ministiw.  In  an  obituarv 
notice  he  is  characterized  as  “a  devout 
man,  one  that  fearcil  God  with  all  his 
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heart,  and  gave  alms  to  the  people,  and 
prayed  to  God  always.”  His  wife  was 
Sarah  Mahan,  of  Portland,  Maine. 

William  H.  Norris,  Jr.,  was  the  eldest 
of  three  children  and  was  born  at  Hallo- 
well,  Maine,  July  24,  1832.  In  infancy 
and  youth  he  shared  the  lot  of  the  family 
of  an  itinerant  minister,  living  for  peri¬ 
ods  of  two  years  or  more  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Montevideo 
and  Buenos  Ayres,  South  America.  At 
the  capital  of  the  Argentine  Confedera¬ 
tion  he  spent  five  3^ears,  returning  thence 
to  Brooklyn  when  he  was  fifteen  years 
of  age.  His  earl^"  education  was  entirely 
received  in  the  family,  both  father  and 
mother  giving  carefid  attention  to  his 
introduction  into  letters.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen  he  was  sent  to  the  Dwight  High 
School  in  Brookljm,  N.  Y.,  where  he  pre¬ 
pared  to  enter  college.  In  1850  he  was 
matriculated  in  Yale  College,  graduating 
after  a  full  term  of  four  years.  He  car¬ 
ried  off  the  highest  honor,  being  the  val¬ 
edictorian  of  his  class  —  a  class  number¬ 
ing  among  other  good  scholars,  S.  C. 
Gale,  of  this  city.  After  leaving  college 
he  spent  a  year  in  teaching  at  Marmaro- 
neck,  N.  Y.,  while  deliberating  upon  the 
choice  of  a  profession.  His  inclinations 
favoring  the  law,  he  entei'ed  the  law 
school  of  Harvard  College,  and  after  a 
year  in  that  seat  of  learning,  came  west 
and  located  in  Green  Ba3'^,  Wis.  Here  he 
entered  the  law  office  of  James  H.  Howe, 
now  the  general  counsel  of  the  Omaha 
Railroad  Co.,  and  after  another  year  of 
study  was  admitted  to  the  Wisconsin 
bar,  in  1857,  but  remained  associated 
with  Mr.  Howe  until  1862,  when  the 
association  was  broken  up  by  his  part¬ 
ner  entering  the  military  service  of  the 
government.  For  the  next  ten  years  he 
carried  on  law  practice  at  Green  Bay 
alone,  when  he  became  associated  with 
Thomas  B.  Chynowothfor  six  years,  and 
afterwards  for  a  short  time  with  E.  H. 


Ellis,  late  Circuit  judge.  Twenty-three 
years  were  passed  in  practicing  law  at 
Green  Bay.  During  twelve  years  of  this 
time  Mr.  Norris  was  the  local  attorney 
of  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railroad 
Compan3',  and  for  six  years  he  was  at¬ 
torney  of  the  Green  Bay  &  Minnesota 
R.  R.  Co.,  now  the  Green  Bay,  Winona 
&  St.  Paul  Railroad  Company.  These 
employments  led  him  into  making  a  spe¬ 
cialty  of  railroad  law.  Other  retainers 
made  him  familiar  with  the  collateral 
branches  of  the  law  of  corporations. 
This  practice,  with  a  goodly  number  of 
foreclosures  and  collections,  made  the 
years  full  of  labor  and  experience.  Re¬ 
moving  to  Minneapolis  in  1880,  Mr. 
Norris  opened  a  law  office  for  general 
practice,  but  after  a  year  and  a  half  he 
was  selected  b3'  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
&  St.  Paul  Railway  Company,  as  its 
state  solicitor  —  a  salaried  office,  which 
debarred  him  from  receiving  other  pro¬ 
fessional  retainers.  Since  that  appoint¬ 
ment  he  has  appeared  in  State  and  Fed¬ 
eral  courts,  wherever  in  the  Northwest 
the  interests  of  the  Milwaukee  road  were 
in  litigation.  He  is  an  expert  in  railroad 
law.  In  the  trial  of  claims  of  damages 
for  personal  injuries,  he  has  been  unusu¬ 
ally  successful,  probably  because  merito¬ 
rious  cases  have  been  settled  before  com¬ 
ing  into  court,  and  only  the  doubtful  or 
unfounded  claims  resisted.  In  several 
cases  his  company  was  advised  to  resist 
an  act  of  the  Legislature  as  unconstitu¬ 
tional,  and  the  point  was  in  each  case 
i*uled  in  its  favor  by  the  courts.  The 
general  public  greatly  errs  when  it  re¬ 
gards  brilliancy  and  dash  as  the  highest 
qualifications  of  the  lawyer.  However, 
it  may  be  in  those  rare  cases  where  mis¬ 
fortune  or  abuse  furnish  occasion  to  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  sympathies  of  jurors,  it  is 
the  sound  judgment,  the  acute  discrimi¬ 
nation  and  the  breadth  and  accuracy  of 
learning  that  win  success.  Mr.  Norris 
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has  no  claim  to  be  classed  with  the  rhe¬ 
toricians  of  the  legal  profession.  He  is 
naturally  reticent  in  speech,  but  when 
his  interest  is  aroused,  is  apt  in  illus¬ 
tration  and  copious  in  expression.  He 
knows  the  law,  and  knows  it  thorough¬ 
ly.  He  has  the  faculty  of  nice  discrimi¬ 
nation,  and  is  tenacious  of  his  opinion 
when  it  is  once  deliberately  formed.  His 
legal  arguments  are  compact,  discrimi¬ 
nating  and  logical.  The  court  listens 
attentivel\’  to  his  argument  and  weighs 
it  earefully,  and  is  led  b3^  an  irresistible 
chain  of  sound  reasoning  to  his  conclu¬ 
sion.  His  success  is  not  founded  upon 
an  ephemeral  brilliancy,  but  upon  accu¬ 
rate  learning  and  solid  judgment. 

Mr.  Norris  does  not  allow  the  law  to 
absorb  the  entire  energ\"  of  his  life.  Pa¬ 
rental  example  and  precept  bore  earh" 
fruit  in  a  professed  Christian  life,  though 
in  another  denomination  of  the  church. 
He  is  an  active  worker  in  evangelical 
and  reformatory  work.  While  living  at 
Green  Ba3',he  was  for  a  time  superinten¬ 
dent  of  schools,  and  in  Minneapolis  has 
been  for  a  long  time  the  leader  of  a  Mis¬ 
sion  Sunda\'  School.  He  is  also  promi¬ 
nent  in  other  social  organizations,  hav¬ 
ing  attained  the  highest  degree  but  one 
in  the  Masonic  brotherhood,  and  served 
as  an  offieer  in  Lodge  and  Chapter. 

He  was  married  at  Green  Ba^^  in  1859 
to  Miss  Hannah  B.  Harriman,  daughter 
of  Jacob  Harriman,  a  shipbuilder  of  Wa- 
terville,  Maine.  His  family  consists  of 
one  son  and  two  daughters,  the  eldest 
of  whom  is  the  wife  of  A.  D.  Rider,  of 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Municipal  Court.  The  act  to  incor¬ 
porate  the  city  of  Minneapolis  approved 
Februarj'  Gth,  1867,  provided  for  the 
election  of  two  justices  of  the  peace  who 
should  hold  their  offices  for  two  years, 
and  were  stjded  city  justices.  Their  jur¬ 
isdiction  was  the  same  as  that  of  justices 


of  the  peaee  in  Hennepin  county,  and  in 
addition  thereto,  jurisdiction  to  hear 
and  try  all  complaints  for  violation  of 
an\'  provision  of  the  city  charter  or  anj^ 
ordinance,  by  law,  rule  or  regulation 
made  or  adopted  under  or  by  virtue 
thereof,  and  of  cases  eognizable  before  a 
justice  of  the  peace  in  which  the  cit}'  is  a 
party’,  and  of  prosecutions  to  recover  a 
fine,  forfeiture  or  penalty  under  an\'  or- 
dinanee  or  b\’-law  or  regulation  of  the 
city,  and  cases  of  offenses  committed 
against  the  same.  The  justiees  were  elec¬ 
tive  officers. 

Among  those  who  served  as  city  jus¬ 
tices  were  Charles  H.  Woods,  F.  L. 
Himes  and  H.  G.  Hicks  (now  judge  of 
the  District  Court,  Fourth  Judicial  Dis¬ 
trict.) 

The  aet  of  consolidation  of  the  cities, 
approved  Februarj-  28,  1872,  provided 
for  one  city  justice  to  be  elected  on  the 
east  side  of  the  river  and  two  on  the 
west  side.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  court 
was  not  materiallv  changed. 

B\’  an  act  approved  Februarj’  18, 
1874,  a  municipal  court  was  established 
in  the  City  of  Minneapolis  with  largely’ 
inereased  jurisdiction  over  that  granted 
to  city’  justices.  It  is  made  a  court  of 
record  with  power  to  try  and  determine 
civil  actions  at  law  where  the  amount  in 
controvers}’  does  not  exceed  two  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  (since  inereased  to  five  hun¬ 
dred  dollars.)  By  the  terms  of  the  act  it 
has  no  jurisdiction  to  tiwcases  involving 
title  to  real  estate,  divorce,  or  where  the 
relief  demanded  is  purelj’  ecpiitable  in  its 
nature.  A  judge  to  be  eleeted,  to  hold 
his  office  three  \’ears,  to  be  called  munici¬ 
pal  judge,  with  a  salary"  of  $2,500  a 
year.  The  judge  appoints  the  clerk  of 
said  court,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  eit\’  council. 

By  an  act  approved  Februar}’  26, 
1877,  it  was  provided  that  a  special 
judge  of  the  municiiial  court  should  be 
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elected,  whose  term  of  office  powers  and 
duties  should  be  the  same  as  those  of  the 
municipal  judge,  except  as  otherwise 
IDrovided  in  the  act. 

Under  the  acts  above  referred  to,  the 
court  has  been  maintained  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  save  with  certain  amendments 
to  the  same,  not  material  to  be  men¬ 
tioned. 

The  judges  of  said  court  from  its  or¬ 
ganization  to  the  present  time,  are  as 
follows,  viz : 

Grove  B.  Cooley,  from  April,  1874,  to 
April,  1883. 

Reuben  Reynolds,  appointed  special 
judge  tinder  the  act  of  1877 ;  resigned 
June,  1879. 

Francis  B.  Bailey,  appointed  special 
judge  June,  1879  ;  held  the  office  to  April, 
1883. 

Francis  B.  Bailey,  elected  regular 
judge  April,  1883;  held  to  Januar3'  1, 
1889. 

Stephen  Mahonej",  eleeted  special 
judge  April,  1883 ;  still  holds  the  office. 

Charles  B.  Elliott,  appointed  judge 
April  15,  1891 ;  still  holds  the  office. 

The  clerks  have  been  as  follows,  viz : 

Edward  J.  Davenport,  from  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  court  in  1874,  to  April  15, 
1878. 

L.  A.  Dunn,  from  April  15,  1878,  to 
April  15,  1879. 

T.  C.  Wilson,  from  April  15,  1879,  to 
July,  1879. 

L.  A.  Dunn,  from  Jul}^  1879,  to  March 
31,  1881. 

Ed.  A.  Stevens,  from  April  1,  1881,  to 
May  15,  1883. 

L.  A.  Dunn,  from  May  15,  1883,  to 
May  18,  1888. 

R.  A.  Daly,  from  May  18,  1889,  to 
Dec.  31,  1889. 

Henry  J.  Altnow,  from  last  date, 
present  inctnnbent. 

The  quarters  for  the  municipal  court 
have  always  been  cramped  and  incon¬ 


venient  for  the  transaction  of  its  busi¬ 
ness,  and  the  transfer  to  the  new  City 
Hall  building  when  completed  will  be 
welcomed  by  none  more  warmly  than 
the  officials,  suitors  and  emploj^es  who 
are  in  any  wa3'  connected  with  business 
in  the  municipal  court. 

Robert  Donough  Russell.  The  ac¬ 
complished  gentleman  and  thorough 
lawyer,  who  is  president  of  the  Alinne- 
apolis  Bar  Association,  and  is  now  serv¬ 
ing  his  second  term  as  City  Attorney  of 
Minneapolis,  has  been  a  resident  of  the 
cit3'  sinee  1883. 

He  was  born  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
on  the  9th  of  March,  1857.  Both  his 
paternel  and  maternel  grand  parents 
were  of  European  birth,  the  former  in 
England  and  the  latter  in  Holland.  His 
father  was  Charles  E.  Russell,  who  was 
a  native  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  but 
who  removed  to  the  West  and  settled  in 
Missouri  in  1837.  He  was  a  mechanic 
of  sober  and  industrious  habits,  but  a 
man  of  intelligence  and  of  pronounced 
radical  views,  especially  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  slavery,  which  was  one  of  the 
burning  questions  of  the  day.  His 
mother  was  Louisa  Mathews.  She  was 
a  lady  of  no  ordinary  character  and  at¬ 
tainment.  When  the  Rebellion  broke  out 
she  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  Sanitary 
Commission,  and  followed  the  Union 
army  to  the  Southwest,  where  she  per¬ 
sonally  ministered  to  the  wants  of  the 
sick  in  the  field  and  in  hospitals  and  was 
XDresent,  a  ministering  angel,  at  some  of 
the  severest  battles  in  the  campaign. 

From  this  humble  but  altogether 
worth3"  parentage,  the  son  inherited  a 
robust  constitution,  habits  of  industr3G 
a  genial  disposition,  and  thoroughly  be¬ 
nevolent  sympathies.  In  early  manhood 
he  consecrated  himself  to  a  Christian  life, 
and  while  zealous  and  enthusiastic  in  his 
profession  he  has  been  an  active  woi'ker 
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in  the  fields  of  ehristian  and  benevolent 
effort. 

There  were  eight  boys  in  the  famih’, 
of  whom  five  grew  to  manhood  and  be- 
eame  more  than  ordinarily  conspienons. 
The  elder  brother,  after  learning  and 
])raetieing  the  printer’s  trade,  entered 
college  and  graduated,  and  became  a 
prominent  minister  in  the  “Christian” 
Church,  and  was  elected  president  of 
Bercan  College,  Jacksonville,  Ills.,  before 
he  reached  his  thirtieth  3"ear.  Sol  Smith 
Russell,  the  celebrated  comedian,  is  a 
brother.  The  four  brothers  all  bore 
arms  in  the  Rebellion,  three  of  them  in 
the  Union  arm\"  and  one  in  that  of  the 
Confederac}’,  in  which  he  seiwed  as  Ad¬ 
jutant  General  on  the  staff  of  Major 
General  Ewell,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
war  was  private  secretar}"  of  Gen.  John 
C.  Breckenridge. 

Robert  D.  was  too  young  to  take  part 
in  the  war.  The  famiW  removed  to 
Jacksonville.  Ills.,  in  1860.  At  nine 
}'ears  of  age  he  commenced  learning  his 
father’s  trade,  that  of  tinner,  and  worked 
at  the  bench  until  he  was  eighteen. 
During  these  j^ears  he  was  privileged  to 
attend  the  common  school  during  half  of 
each  \'ear.  Preparation  was  made  for 
college  at  a  private  school,  and  he  ent¬ 
ered  the  Sophomore  class  of  Illinois  col¬ 
lege  in  1868,  graduating  in  due  coui'se 
in  1871,  with  the  highest  honor  of  the 
class,  the  valedictorian.  He  had  earned 
his  expenses  while  at  the  prepara- 
torv  schools  and  college  by  his  own 
labor.  His  health  having  been  impaired, 
b\’ labor  and  study,  he  spent  the  succeed¬ 
ing  year  traveling,  earning  money  dur¬ 
ing  the  time  with  which  to  take  up  the 
study  of  his  profession,  and  then  settled 
himself  to  study  law,  entering  for  this 
purpose  the  law  office  of  Isaac  L.  Morri¬ 
son,  of  Jacksonville.  In  September,  1874, 
he  was,  after  an  oral  examination  before 
the  Supreme  Court,  admitted  to  the  Illi¬ 


nois  l)ar.  At  the  same  time  he  received 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  his 
alma  mater.  Again  through  the  course 
of  legal  studies  he  had  earned  his  own 
wa\'.  Though  a  prophet  is  not  without 
honor,  save  in  his  own  city,  a  palpable 
exception  to  the  rule  was  made  in  the 
case  of  3'oung  Russell;  for  although  for 
nearh'  fifteen  years,  as  bo\^  and  \'oung 
man  he  had  lived  at  Jacksonville,  he  was 
at  once  appointed  City  Attoi'ney,  and 
held  the  position  for  three  terms.  He 
was  also  admitted  as  junior  partner  in 
the  old  firm  of  practicing  attorne3^s  of 
Dummer  &  Brown,  and  upon  the  death 
of  Judge  Dummer,  in  1868,  continued 
with  Mr.  Brown  until  his  removal  to 
Minneapolis.  Jacksonville  is  one  of  the 
most  considerable  towns  in  Centi'al  Illi¬ 
nois.  The  law  practice  of  the  firm  was 
general  and  extensive,  and  Mr.  Russell 
was  plunged  at  once  into  the  thickest  of 
the  legal  contests.  The  firm  was  the  le¬ 
gal  advisor  of  several  railroad  compan¬ 
ies,  and  had  in  addition  a  large  and  im¬ 
portant  clientage.  At  that  time  General 
Collom,  since  so  conspicuos  in  Congress 
in  connection  with  the  Inter-State  Com¬ 
merce  law,  was  governor  of  Illinois,  and 
he  had  likewise  been  prominent  in  the 
legislature.  The  questions  of  state  con¬ 
trol  of  railroads,  and  the  right  to  })rc- 
scribe  rates,  were  then  comparativeK' 
new.  In  the  extensive  litigation  which 
followed  the  assertion  of  those  powers, 
the  firm  of  Dummer,  Brown  &  Russell 
was  prominent.  Another  suljjectof  con¬ 
tested  state  authorit3^  arose  over  the 
acts  to  prevent  Texas  cattle  from  being 
transported  through  the  state  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  3'ear.  Upon  these  (pies- 
tions  Mr.  Russell  assisted  in  the  prepar¬ 
ation  of  elaborate  briefs.  In  1881  he 
visited  Washington,  where  the  firm  had 
important  cases  ])cnding  in  the  United 
States  Su])reme  Court,  to  which  he  was 
then  admitted  to  practice. 
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The  brothers,  Sol  Smith  and  Robert 
D.  Russell,  were  attracted  to  Minneapo¬ 
lis  to  make  their  homes  as  a  place  offer¬ 
ing  superior  advantages  for  business  and 
social  life. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  R.  D.  Russel 
formed  the  law  partnership  of  Russell, 
Emory  and  Reed.  Upon  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Judge  Emory  to  the  Municipal 
Court  bench  his  place  in  the  firm  was 
filled  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Calhoun,  and  the  firm 
continued  as  Russell,  Calhoun  &  Reed. 
They  have  enjoyed  a  good  practice  from 
the  start.  A  notable  case  is  known  as 
the  Hosford  Will  case,  in  which  the  val¬ 
idity  of  an  anti-nuptial  contract  was  as¬ 
sailed,  and  the  authenticity  of  a  pretend¬ 
ed  instrumnt  of  revocation  was  chal¬ 
lenged.  After  a  long  litigation  involving 
intricate  and  disputed  facts  of  family  his¬ 
tory,  the  position  which  Mr.  Russell  had 
taken  was  fully  sustained. 

Mr.  Russell  was  appointed  City  Attor¬ 
ney  of  Minneapolis  Jan.  1st,  1889,  for 
two  years,  and  was  re-appointed  in  1891, 
and  now  (1892)  holds  the  responsible 
and  exacting  position.  At  the  time  he  as¬ 
sumed  the  office  a  dispu  te  of  long  stand¬ 
ing  between  the  city  and  several  railroad 
companies,  relative  to  the  bridging  of 
crossings  of  streets  over  the  tracks  was 
in  litigation,  and  had  reached  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States.  The 
new  city  attorney  made  a  motion  to  dis¬ 
miss  the  writ  of  error  in  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  motion  was  taken  under 
advisement  to  await  a  hearing  on  the 
main  case.  Meanwhile  he  took  advant¬ 
age  of  some  favorable  conditions,  and 
after  a  long  and  persistent  effort  succeed¬ 
ed  in  arriving  at  a  compromise  which 
was  acceptable  to  the  railroad  compan¬ 
ies  and  more  advantageous  to  the  city 
than  the  judgment  appealed  from,  and 
which  enabled  the  work  of  bridging  to 
go  forward  and  reach  an  early  comple¬ 


tion,  much  to  the  benefit  of  the  public. 

An  attempt  to  bar  the  city  from  the 
use  of  water  in  the  .supply  of  its  east  side 
water  works,  by  one  of  the  great  water 
power  companies  of  the  city,  was  liti¬ 
gated  through  the  courts,  involving  a 
consideration  of  difficult  questions  of 
construction  and  of  rights,  and  the  claim 
of  the  city  was  fully  established. 

The  three  annual  reports  made  by  the 
city  attorney,  to  the  council,  during  his 
official  terms  show  that  the  office  is  one 
of  great  labor,  and  not  a  little  responsi¬ 
bility.  They  also  demonstrate  that  it 
has  been  conducted  with  great  ability. 
During  the  first  year  twenty  personal  in¬ 
jury  cases  were  presented  against  the 
city,  claiming  damages  to  the  amount  of 
$116,404.  In  these  there  was  only 
one  recovery  and  that  for  but  $500. 
Five  hundred  and  sixty-six  cases  were 
tried  in  the  Municipal  Court,  and  five 
hundred  and  thirty-three  convictions  ob¬ 
tained.  During  the  same  time  twenty- 
seven  street  opening  appeals  were  dis¬ 
posed  of.  The  reports  for  the  other  two 
years  make  an  equally  good  showing. 

Besides  his  engrossing  professional 
labor  Mr.  Russell  has  not  been  unmind¬ 
ful  of  other  duties  in  business  and  social 
life.  He  has  served  as  a  director  in  the 
Business  Men’s  Union,  an  organization 
of  great  practical  benefit  in  attracting 
and  organizing  manufacturing  and  busi¬ 
ness  enterprises.  Five  j^ears  ago  he  was 
elected  a  trustee  of  Illinois  College,  where 
he  earned  his  degrees. 

In  the  autumn  of  1891  he  was  nomi¬ 
nated,  without  personal  solicitation,  as 
Republican  candidate  for  Judge  of  the 
District  Court  of  the  Fourth  Judicial 
District  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  but  as 
the  opposite  party  succeeded  at  the  elec¬ 
tion,  he  was  not  withdrawn  from  the 
bar.  The  local  bar  testified  their  appre¬ 
ciation  of  his  personal  and  professional 
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character  by  electing  him  president  of 
the  Bar  Association  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1892. 

Mr.  Rvtssellwas  married  Sept. 7, 1876, 
to  Miss  Lillian  M.  Brooks,  of  Danville, 
111.  She  is  the  daughter  of  an  eminent 
minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Of 
five  children  but  two,  an  infant  daugh¬ 
ter  and  a  little  girl  of  five  years,  survive. 

Judges  and  Clerks  of  Probate 
Court.  The  Probate  Court,  being  a 
eounty  court,  does  not  properly  come 
within  the  scope  of  this  artiele.  But  in- 
asmiich  as  nearly  all  the  judges  and 
clerks  have  been  members  of  the  bar  of 
this  city,  and  the  main  part  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  transacted  therein  originates  in 
Minneapolis,  the  names  of  the  incum¬ 
bents  of  the  offices  of  judge  and  clerk 
may  properh^  here  be  mentioned. 

The  earlier  records  of  this  court,  in 
territorial  times,  are  somewhat  imper¬ 
fect.  The  business  at  first  was  very 
small.  The  constitution  provided  that 
the  Judge  of  Probate  might  appoint  a 
clerk,  but  the  Legislature,  until  1878, 
failed  to  fix  any  salary,  and  if  a  clerk 
was  employed  the  judge  must  pay  him 
out  of  his  own  pocket.  In  that  year  the 
salar\"  of  clerk  was  fixed  at  $500.  In 
1881  it  was  increased  to  $900  with  fees 
in  addition.  In  1885  it  was  increased  to 
$1,500  with  fees  for  certified  copies  of 
records  and  an  additional  sum  for  extra 
clerk  hire.  In  1891  the  Legislature  in¬ 
creased  the  amount  for  extra  clerk  hire 
to  $1 ,200,  by  means  of  which  two  deput3' 
clerks  are  now  employed  in  the  office. 

The  act  of  the  Territorial  Legislature 
of  March  6,  1852,  establishing  the 
county  of  Hennepin,  attached  the  same 
for  judicial  purposes  to  Ramsey  county; 
but  provided  that  at  the  next  general 
election  such  county  and  other  officers 
as  the  organized  counties  were  entitled 
to,  might  then  be  elected.  At  the  elec¬ 


tion  in  the  fall  of  1852,  Joel  B.  Bassett 
was  elected  the  first  Judge  of  Probate 
of  Hennepin  count^u  He  served  for  two 
years,  but  the  records  do  not  show  that 
any  estates  were  administered  upon 
during  that  time  and,  indeed,  only  one 
person  died  leaving  any  propert}'  re¬ 
quiring  the  care  of  the  court.  Judge 
Bassett  informs  us  that  the  receipts  of 
the  office  for  the  two  years  he  served 
were  of  such  an  infinitesimal  amount 
that  it  would  require  a  microscopical 
view  to  determine  the  same.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  care  of  the  widows  and 
orphans  which  were  then  the  only  per¬ 
quisites  attaehed  to  the  office,  required 
of  the  judge  an  expenditure  entirely  in¬ 
commensurate  with  the  honor  conferred 
by  the  position,  and  at  the  end  of  his 
term  the  Judge  prefeTred  to  perform 
those  duties  in  a  private  rather  than 
public  capacity. 

He  was  succeeded  in  the  office  by  Dr. 
A.  E.  Ames,  who  served  as  judge  during 
the  3^ears  1855  and  1856.  He  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  bar  in  the  year  lastnamed, 
rather  as  an  honor  than  with  any  view 
of  entering  on  the  profession,  as  the 
practice  of  medicine  was  never  relin¬ 
quished — indeed,  the  position  of  judge  at 
that  time  interfered  little,  if  any,  with 
his  regular  practice. 

E.  S.  Jones  was  the  first  practicing 
lawyer,  elected  to  the  office,,  which  was 
in  the  fall  of  1856.  He  held  it  for  three 
3'ears  until  January,  1860.  He  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  LardnerBostwick,  whose  term 
ineluded  the  years  1860  and  1861. 

Norton  H.  Hemiup  was  elected  judge 
in  the  fall  of  1861,  and  held  the  office  63' 
continued  re-elections  until  and  including 
the  year  1870,  making  a  longer  term  of 
service  than  an3'  other  one  who  has  held 
the  position. 

Franklin  Beebe  was  elected  judge  in 
fall  of  1870,  and  held  the  office  byrc-elcc- 
tions  until  Octol)cr,  1875.  In  that 
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month  he  resigned,  and  the  balance  of 
his  unexpired  term  was  filled  by  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  E.  A.  Gove. 

P.  M.  Babcock  was  elected  judge  in 
the  fall  of  1875,  and  held  the  office  dur¬ 
ing  the  years  1876  and  1877.  He  was 
succeeded  by  John  P.  Rea,  who  was 
elected  in  the  fall  of  1877  and  held  the 
office  continuously  until  1882. 

A.  Ueland  was  elected  judge  in  1881; 
his  term  commencing  in  January,  1882. 
He  held  the  office  continuously  until  Jan¬ 
uary,  1887.  In  1886  F.  Von  Schlegel 
was  elected  judge,  and  re-elected  in  the 
fall  of  1888,  and  served  until  April,  1890, 
when  upon  his  death  Fi'ancis  B.  Bailey 
was  appointed  to  serve  out  his  unexpii'ed 
term. 

In  the  fall  of  1890  J.  R.  Corrigan  was 
elected  judge  and  is  the  present  incum¬ 
bent  of  the  office. 

For  many  years  after  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  court  (for  reasons  before 
mentioned)  the  records  do  not  disclose 
any  regular  clerk.  Clerical  assistance 
was  more  or  less  required  before  the  leg¬ 
islature  fixed  a  salary  for  that  officer, 
but  it  was  fitful  and  irregular,  and  no 
one  individual  held  the  position  for  any 
considerable  time.  Thomas  Wilson  was 
acting  as  clerk  in  1875,  and  he  was  after¬ 
ward  succeeded  by  Claude  B.  Leonard, 
who  was  appointed  bj^  Judge  Rea. 

Upon  the  election  of  Judge  Ueland  he 
appointed  Albert  M.  Scott  clerk,  who 
served  until  June,  1888,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  Charles  B.  Holmes,  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Judge  Von  Schlegel,  and  who 
served  until  his  death.  Judge  Bailey  ap¬ 
pointed  D.  W.  Knowlton,  who  served  un¬ 
til  1891.  Upon  the  election  of  Judge 
Corrigan  he  appointed  Geo.  M.  Bleeker 
clerk,  and  who  is  the  present  incumbent. 

Francis  Brown  Bailey.  Judge 
Bailey,  at  present  senior  member  of  the 
law  firm  of  Bailey  and  Knowlton,  is  best 


known  in  Minneapolis  as  Judge  of  the] 
Municipal  Court,  over  which  he  presidedj 
for  nearly  a  decade.  j 

His  residence  in  Minneapolis  dates; 
from  1877.  Entering  the  law  office  ofj 
Lochren,  McNair  and  Gilfillan,  he  i'e-1 
mained  with  them  until  the  appointmentl 
of  Judge  Lochren  to  the  bench  of  theDis-j 
trict  Court.  He  was  then  admitted  as! 
partner  in  the  practice  of  McNair  and 
Gilfillan,  and  shared  in  the  labors,  tri¬ 
umphs,  and  rare  defeats  of  that  cele¬ 
brated  firm  of  lawyers. 

In  1878  Mr.  Bailey  received  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  associate  judge  of  the  Mu¬ 
nicipal  Court  of  the  City  of  Minneapolis, ! 
Judge  G.  B.  Coole3'-  holding  the  position! 
of  judge.  At  the  ensuing  election  he  was  I 
elected  to  the  position.  On  the  retire-) 
ment  of  Judge  Cooley  in  1883  he  was  ^ 
elected  to  succeed  him  as  judge  of  the . 
court,  and  presided  in  that  tribunal  for 
six  years.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Mu¬ 
nicipal  Court  is  exclusive  as  to  all  of¬ 
fenses  against  city  ordinances,  and  in 
minor  criminal  complaints;  and  it  has 
civil  jurisdiction  in  personal  controver¬ 
sies  involving  $500  and  less.  Its  proced-  ; 
ure  in  most  criminal  complaints  is  sum-  j 
mary.  In  civil  cases  the  trials  are  as  i 
formal,  and  scarcely  less  difficult  than  ' 
those  of  the  District  Courts.  Judge 
Bailey’s  administration  was  dignified,  j 
firm,  discriminating,  and  in  proper  cases 
merciful.  He  had  the  respect  of  the  bar 
and  the  full  confidence  of  the  public.  ] 

Upon  the  death  of  Judge  Von  Schle-  * 
gel,  in  1890,  Governor  Merriam  ap-  , 
pointed  Judge  Bailey  to  the  vacancy,  and 
he  assumed  and  ad  ministered  the  import¬ 
ant  functions  of  the  Probate  Court  dur¬ 
ing  the  residue  of  the  term. 

Judge  Bailey  is  a  sturdy  son  of  Maine, 
born  at  Portland  June  22d,  1839.  His 
father  was  Libbews  Bailey,  decended 
from  an  early  settler  of  Massachusetts 
of  Pilgrim  stock  and  English  ancestry. 
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His  mother  was  Marietta  Monroe  Clapp, 
both  parents  being  connected  and  allied 
with  the  most  highly  respected  and  hon¬ 
ored  families  of  New  England.  He  was 
but  six  years  old  at  his  father’s  death. 
His  mother  found  herself  a  widow,  with 
eleven  children,  and  but  slender  means  of 
support.  The  child,  from  tender  years, 
was  impelled  by  necessity,  as  well  as  a 
high  sense  of  duty,  to  rely  upon  himself, 
and  to  contribute  from  the  earnings  of 
his  labor  to  the  support  of  the  family. 
Nevertheless  he  sought  ever\"  opportun¬ 
ity  for  stud}^  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
graduated  from  the  High  School  of  Port¬ 
land.  The  following  3^ears  were  full  of 
labor  and  strviggle.  The  law  was  his 
ambition,  but  the  sUidy  had  to  be  pur¬ 
sued  with  manj"  interuptions.  He  de¬ 
clined  no  honest  labor.  During  these 
years  he  held  a  number  of  offices  of  trust 
in  his  native  state,  and  was  for  a  time 
deputy  collector  of  the  Port  of  Passem- 
quaddy.  At  last  in  1870  the  long  de¬ 
sired  admission  to  the  bar  occurred  in 
Washington  Countyq  and  he  formed  a 
law  partnership  at  Calais  with  the  Hon. 
Charles  R.  Whidden,  an  old  practitioner 
in  the  courts  of  Maine,  which  continued 
until  Mr.  Whidden’s  death  in  1876. 

Meanwhile,  in  1875,  he  formed  a  life 
partnership  in  marriage  with  Miss  Annie 
H.  Moor,  daughter  of  Wyman  B.  S.  Moor 
of  Waterville,  a  versatile  and  gifted 
lawyer,  who  had  been  United  States  sen¬ 
ator  from  the  state  ofMaine.  Miss  Moor 
was  a  highty  accomplished  lady,  who 
had  received  a  thorough  education  at 
Notre  Dame  in  Montreal.  The^^  have 
had  five  children,  of  whom  but  two  sur¬ 
vive — Seave\q  aged  twelve  and  Paul 
Thorndvke,  aged  five  j^ears 

Judge  Bailey  is  now  in  the  maturity 
of  his  powers.  He  has  a  strong  compact 
frame,  capable  of  prolonged  labor,  ro¬ 
bust  health,  and  a  calm,  logical  mind. 
He  has  withal  a  fine  literary  and  artistic 


taste.  His  sound  qualities  make  him  a 
genial  companion.  He  is  a  valued  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Minneapolis  Club.  At  the  bar 
he  holds  a  prominent  position,  being 
treasui'er  of  the  Bar  Association,  and  in 
the  community  he  has  hosts  of  attached 
friends  and  no  enemies. 

I.\TEKESTING  REMINISCENCES  OE  E.VKLY  PRACTICE 
AND  PRACTITIONERS. 

*In  compl3dng  with  a  request  for  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  district  court  in  Hen¬ 
nepin  County  the  writer  must  rely  on 
memor3q  withotit  time  for  inquiry  or 
search,  and  ma3'  therefore  fail  in  accu¬ 
racy  as  to  earlier  dates.  The  first  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  district  court  of  this  county 
was  held  by  Judge  Bradle3'  B.  Meeker, 
in  1851  or  1852,  in  the  government  mill 
building,  at  the  west  side  of  the  Falls  of 
St.  Anthon3\  There  is  no  tradition  of 
any  case  of  importance  then  tried.  Isaac 
Atwater  and  David  A.  Seeombe  are  the 
only  attorneys  remaining  at  our  bar 
who  were  then  in  practice  here.  Judge 
Atwater  had  then,  and  up  to  the  time  of 
his  election  in  1857  as  Judge  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  the  largest  practice  in  the 
county.  Mr.  Seeombe  had  also  a  large 
practice  for  those  days,  and  exhibited 
the  same  skill  in  the  examination  of  wit¬ 
nesses,  and  the  same  jDower  in  terse,  for¬ 
cible  argument  to  court  and  juries  which 
has  always  distinguished  him,  together 
with  his  characteristic  asperity  and  ag¬ 
gressiveness  toward  whoever  he  disliked, 
a  trait  which  has  measurabty  passed 
away  under  the  softening  influence  of 
years. 

Judge  Moses  Sherburne  was  next  as¬ 
signed  to  this  district,  but  held  no  gen¬ 
eral  term  in  this  countv,  and  the  court 
practice  was  confined  to  such  matters  as 
could  be  disposed  of  at  special  terms  and 

•An  intereslinK  article  was  prepared  by  Judge  Willium  Loch* 
ren  some  three  years  since,  relating  to  the  early  practice  an<l  prac¬ 
titioners  in  courts  of  this  county.  The  article  was  published  in 
the  Tribune  of  this  city,  but  probably  was  seen  by  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  those  now  residing  here,  and  is  deeme<l  of  sufficient  inter¬ 
est  for  preservation  in  a  more  permanent  form.  A  considerable 
number  of  the  persons  mentioned  have  died,  but  perhaps  a  major¬ 
ity  still  survive. 
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in  the  chambens  at  St.  Paul.  The  prac¬ 
tice  code,  new  at  that  time,  had  unset¬ 
tled  the  precedents,  and  gave  rise  to  de¬ 
murrers  and  motions  innumerable,  which 
were  resorted  to  the  more  as  liberal 
costs,  required  to  be  promptly  paid,  were 
allowed.  Judge  Sherburne  was  a  man 
of  learning  and  fine  presence,  and  was 
much  respected. 

For  some  cause,  not  now  remembered, 
no  general  term  of  the  district  court  was 
holden  in  this  county,  after  the  one  men¬ 
tioned,  until  1857,  and  only  causes  in 
justices’  courts  could  be  finally  disposed 
of  where  issues  of  fact  triable  by  jury 
were  raised.  St.  Anthony  became  a  city 
in  the  spring  of  1855,  and  Lardner  Bost- 
wick  was  elected  city  justice  and  held 
that  office  many  years.  He  was  a  man 
of  unusual  mental  power,  good  literary 
attainments,  and  a  fair  knowledge  of  the 
law,  and  withal  of  spotless  integrity  and 
commanding  dignity  in  court,  while  very 
genial  and  companionable  in  his  ordin¬ 
ary  intercourse  with  members  of  the  bar 
and  others.  He  was  a  most  efficient 
magistrate,  at  a  time  when,  owing  to 
the  rough  manners  of  a  pioneer  com¬ 
munity,  such  a  man  was  needed  to  pre¬ 
serve  order  and  respect  for  law. 

The  love  of  fun  and  practical  jokes 
among  the  boys  gave  rise  to  many  ludi¬ 
crous  scenes  in  this  court.  As  an  in¬ 
stance.  One  Dr.  Jodon  was  for  some 
reason  not  a  favorite  with  the  boys,  who 
upon  some  pretext  treated  him  one  night 
to  a  chariviri,  with  the  usual  tin-horn 
and  cow-bell  accompaniment.  The  doc¬ 
tor  was  very  angry  and  sought  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  offenders,  threatening  legal 
prosecution.  Finally  A1  Stone,  under 
pledge  that  he  would  not  be  accused, 
gave  the  doctor  to  understand  that  cer¬ 
tain  persons  whom  he  named  were  the 
guilty  parties.  The  doctor  thereupon 
made  complaint  before  Judge  Bostwick, 
charging  Alvaren  Allen,  then  ma3^or  of 


the  city;  Dr.  J.  H.  Murphy,  and  several 
of  the  most  reputable  citizens,  with  the 
offense,  and  they  were  accordingly  ar¬ 
rested,  and  naturally  were  very  angr3'. 
Allen,  whose  right  to  the  mayoralty  had 
been  questioned  in  proceedings  instituted 
by  Mr.  Secombe,  notwithstanding  per¬ 
sonal  unfriendliness,  retained  the  latter 
in  his  defense,  enjoining  upon  him,  with 
his  slight  stammer  and  characteristic 
humor,  which  even  his  anger  could  not 
wholly  repress,  that  he  should  handle 
the  prosecution  as  roughly  as  possible. 

“Be  as  mean  as  you  knoAv  how  to  be. 
In  short,  be  p-p-perfectly  natural.” 

At  the  trial  the  witnesses  called  knew 
nothing  of  the  matter;  and  the  baffled 
prosecutor  at  last  called  A1  Stone,  who 
was  an  amused  spectator,  but  who  knew 
no  more  than  the  others  when  sworn; 
and  all  soon  realized  that  perchance  the 
defendants  were  equally  victims  of  one  of 
Al’s  practical  jokes.  In  closing  this  di¬ 
gressive  reference  to  Judge  Bostwick’s 
court  it  is  proper  to  say  that  he  was 
held  in  such  high  regard  as  to  be  the  can¬ 
didate  of  his  party  for  judge  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  court  at  the  first  state  election. 

The  eourt  house  in  Minneapolis  was 
built  in  the  summer  of  1856,  and  com¬ 
pleted  in  the  ensuing  winter.  In  the 
spring  of  1857  Rensselaer  R.  Nelson  and 
Charles  R.  Flandrau  became  associate 
justices  of  the  territorial  courts.  Judge 
Flandrau  lived  at  Traverse  des  Sioux, 
and  this  county  was  in  his  district, 
though  much  of  the  special  term  and 
chamber  business  was  transacted  before 
Judge  Nelson  at  St.  Paul.  The  first  gen¬ 
eral  term  of  any  importance  was  held  by 
Judge  Flandrau  in  the  court  house  in  the 
fall  of  1857.  The  calendar  was  large, 
containing  the  accumulated  litigation  of 
years;  and  the  bar  fairly  numerous  and 
able.  Atwater  &  Joice,  D.  A.  Secombe, 
Cornell  &  Vanderburgh,  Lawrence  & 
Lochren,  Heaton  &  Mathews,  Geo.  A. 
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Nourse,  N.  H.  Hetniiip,  J.  S.  &  D.  AI. 
Demmon  and  many  other  attorneys  had 
numerous  cases.  While  friendl3"  feeling 
between  attornej-s  was  general,  there 
was  little  of  that  professional  courtesy 
that  has  since  distinguished  this  bar.  All 
available  advantages  in  practice  were 
taken  and  no  one  granted  or  expected 
anj-  favor.  The  calendar  was  not  divid¬ 
ed  nor  causes  assigned  for  special  da3^s, 
but  the  entire  calendar  was  under  pre- 
emptor3'  call  all  the  time.  Ever3"  at- 
torne3''  had  to  be  in  constant  readiness, 
against  an3"  unexpected  ending  of  the 
cause  on  trial,  which  might  bring  on  a 
dismissal  of  causes  not  ready,  till  one 
was  reached  in  which  both  parties  were 
prepared.  Judge  Flandrau  was  in  ever3’ 
wa3'  a  model  judge,  of  admirable  temper, 
xinfailing  courtesy,  jjrompt  and  decisive 
in  his  readings,  and  alert  in  the  dispatch 
of  his  business.  His  long  service  on  the 
bench  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  his  re¬ 
cognized  existence  at  the  bar  renders 
sujDerfluous  to  an3'  reference  to  his  legal 
attainments. 

The  state  constitution  was  formed  in 
the  summer  of  1857  and  was  ratified  at 
the  fall  election  of  that  3’'ear.  State  offi¬ 
cers  were  then  elected,  who  did  not  as¬ 
sume  official  functions  until  the  state 
was  admitted  into  the  Union.  In  AIa3' 
of  the  following  3^ear,  James  Hall  of  Lit¬ 
tle  Falls,  was  elected  judge  of  this  dis¬ 
trict;  which  comprised  the  counties  of 
Hennepin,  Carver,  Wright,  Meeker,  Sher¬ 
burne,  Benton,  Stearns,  Alorrison,  Crow 
Wing,  Mille  Lacs,  Itasca,  Pembina,  Todd, 
and  Cass.  Before  holding  an3'  term  in 
this  count3'.  Judge  Hall  resigned,  Oct.  1, 
1858,  and  Edwin  O.  Hamlin,  of  St. 
Cloud,  was  appointed  in  his  place  Iw 
Gov.  Sible3%  and  held  the  office  until  af¬ 
ter  the  election  in  1859,  holding  two 
terms  in  this  county  at  which  the  calen¬ 
dars  were  pretty  large.  The  bar  was 
large  and  able,  Francis  R.  E.  Cornell  and 
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James  R.  Lawrence,  Jr.,  being  perhaps 
the  leaders.  Money  was  scarce,  and  the 
chances  of  the  younger  law3'ers  for  fees 
not  ver3'  promising,  but  good  feeling  and 
love  of  fun  prevailed  generallv.  One 
Stewart  Harve3'  had  a  cause  for  trial, 
and  being  without  mone3'  quarreled 
with  his  attorney,  so  that  he  was  appar- 
entW  helpless  when  his  cause  was  called. 
But  a  half-dozen  of  the  younger  attor¬ 
neys  took  hold,  without  asking,  and 
helped  him  through  the  case,  resulting  in 
disagreement  ofthejur3^  Harve3'wasa 
man  of  phenomenal  vanit  v,and  could  be 
imposed  upon  to  an3’  extent,  if  the  im¬ 
position  included  flatter3^  At  the  close 
of  his  trial  heinquired  of  oneof  his3’oung 
assistants  if  he  might  not  himself  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  bar,  and  was  informed 
that  nothing  would  be  easier;  that  the 
examining  committee  had  a  routine  set 
of  questions,  which  a  little  study  would 
enable  him  to  master,  and  he  would  pass 
triumphantlv. 

Harvey  begged  him  to  write  out  for 
him  this  list  of  questions  with  the  an¬ 
swers,  which  he  consented  to;  and  nearl3' 
the  entire  bar  participated  in  preparing 
about  50  questions  with  ludicrous  an¬ 
swers  to  each.  Harve3'  committed  the 
whole  to  memory  in  a  few  days  and  ap¬ 
plied  for  examination,  which  was  had 
one  evening  in  the  Nicollet  House  parlor, 
before  a  crowded  audience,  including 
Judge  Hamlin.  Two  young  men  volun¬ 
teered  as  candidates  to  keep  up  the  de¬ 
ception;  the  examiner  having  a  list  of 
Harvey’s  questions  to  ask  as  his  turn 
came,  and  to  which  the  prompt  answers 
kept  the  audience  in  a  roar  of  merriment, 
while  the  examiner  by  running  comment 
on  the  answers  of  the  other  candidates 
kept  Harve3’  in  the  belief  that  all  the 
laughter  was  at  their  expense.  Two  or 
three  cpiestions  and  answers  will  serve 
as  samples  of  hlarvey’s  examination: 

Onestion.  Wluit  is  an  escrow?  .\nswcr.  An 
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escrow  is  an  incorporated  hereditament.  It  is  the 
right  which  a  man  hath  to  set  up  a  scarecrow  up 
on  another  man’s  land  to  scare  the  crows  from  his 
own  corn. 

Question.  What  is  a  mandamus?  Answer.  A 
mandamus  is  an  oath  administered  by  the  sheriff 
to  a  convict  when  passing  him  through  the  inner 
door  of  the  state  prison,  and  is  in  these  words: 
“Damn  you,  stay  there,  till  you  have  undergone 
the  penalty  of  the  law,  or  are  legally  discharged. 

Question.  What  is  the  first  action  of  ejectment 
of  which  we  have  any  record?  Answer.  That  in 
which  the  seven  devils  were  cast  out  of  Mary  Mag¬ 
dalen. 

Harvey  went  through  the  whole  list 
without  a  break  and  with  evident  ela¬ 
tion  at  his  apparent  sueeess,  softened  by 
some  eommiseration  for  the  other  two 
eandidates,  whose  failure  had,  as  he 
thought,  eaused  sueh  uproarous  mirth. 
He  ordered  the  landlord  to  bring  liquid 
refreshment  for  all  present,  and  left  with 
the  certainty  that  the  next  morning  he 
would  be  admitted  a  member  of  the  bar. 
The  committee,  however,  delayed,  and 
evaded  his  importunities,  and  after 
awhile,  by  the  counsel  and  with  the  aid 
of  his  young  advisers,  he  prepared  and 
presented  to  the  judge  a  petition  stating 
the  fact  of  his  examination  and  ofhaving 
supplied  the  committee  with  the  potables 
to  which  by  custom  they  were  entitled, 
and  charging  that,  through  the  instiga¬ 
tion  of  the  devil  and  of  their  own  mere 
malice,  they  would  not  report.  And  he 
prayed  that  a  guillotine  might  issue 
forthwith  to  compel  performance  of  their 
duty. 

Poor  Harvey  was  long  in  finding  out 
that  he  had  been  victimized.  When  he 
did,  he  began  the  study  of  law  in  earnest, 
and  after  a  very  creditable  examination 
was  admitted  by  the  Supreme  Court  two 
or  three  years  later,  and  soon  after  went 
East. 

Judge  Hamlin  was  an  able  and  court¬ 
eous  judge  and  popular  with  the  bar.  He 
was  very  small  in  statue  and  a  trifle  sen¬ 
sitive  about  it.  William  A.  Cheever, 


who  lived  near  the  University,  and  was 
somewhat  noted  for  humor,  as  well  as 
hard  drinking,  was  one  day  arrested  and 
brought  before  the  judge  to  answer  for 
contempt  in  not  obeying  a  subpoena  as 
witness  in  a  criminal  case. 

When  brought  in  by  the  sherilfhe  was 
considerably  inebriated  and  on  the  judge 
asking  what  he  had  to  say  why  he  should 
not  be  punished  for  the  contempt,  peered 
over  the  desk  and  around  each  side  as  if 
looking  for  the  person  who  addressed 
him.  At  length  rising  on  tip  toe  and 
stretching  his  neck,  he  said  in  a  low  tone 
but  distinct  to  be  heard  by  all : 

“  I  wish  Your  Honor  would  get  up  on 
a  sheet  of  paper  so  that  I  can  see  you.” 

This  convulsed  the  audience  ;  and  the 
judge  evidently  disconcerted,  repeated 
the  question. 

‘‘Well,  the  fact  is.  Your  Honor,”  said 
Cheever,  “the  sheriff  would  pay  me  no 
fees  upon  the  subpoena,  and  just  before 
he  came  I  had  spent  the  last  dime  I  had 
in  the  world  for  bread  for  my  family.  I 
started  to  come  here  with  all  the  speed  I 
could  make,  but  when  I  reached  the  sus¬ 
pension  bridge  Capt.  Tapper  would  not 
let  me  cross  because  I  had  no  money  to 
pay  the  toll.  I  tried  to  borrow  five  cents 
of  evei'ybody  I  knew,  and  no  one  would 
lend  it  to  me.  I  thought  of  swimming 
the  river,  but  concluded  that  I  was  too 
old,  and  that  the  water  was  too  cold 
and  swift.  In  short,  I  made  every  possi¬ 
ble  effort  to  get  here,  but  in  vain,  and  I 
had  to  wait  till  the  sheriff  came  after 
me.” 

The  judge  could  not  avoid  joining  in 
the  laughter  that  greeted  this  ingenious 
excuse,  and  Cheever  escaped  punishment. 

While  perfect  good  feeling  existed 
among  the  members  of  the  bar,  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  taking  every  advantage  of  each 
others  laches  still  obtained.  Every  one 
had  to  watch  his  cases  unceasingly  and 
was  only  laughed  at  if  caught  at  a  dis- 
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advantage.  One  clay  McNair  was  for 
plaintiff  and  Beebe  for  defendant  in  a 
cause  next  to  be  called  after  the  one  on 
trial,  and  both  waited  patiently  till  very 
near  the  hour  for  adjournment,  when,  as 
it  appeared  to  them  that  the  case  on 
trial  would  not  only  last  the  da^'out  but 
consume  considerable  of  the  next  day, 
Beelje  accepted  McNair’s  invitation  to 
ride  up  town  with  him.  Beebe  waited 
at  the  steps  for  McNair  to  drive  around, 
and  as  he  was  coming,  Beebe’s  clerk 
came  to  him  with  the  statement  that  the 
cause  on  trial  had  suddenly  ended,  and 
his  case  would  be  called.  Beebe  asked 
McNair  to  wait  for  him  a  moment,  and 
hurried  back,  as  their  case  was  called, 
moved  and  secured  its  dismissal  because 
of  McNair’s  absence,  and  then  went 
down  where  McNair  was  patiently  wait¬ 
ing  for  him,  and  accepted  a  ride  with  him 
to  their  offices,  telling  him,  as  a  good 
joke,  at  parting,  of  his  achievement. 

If  McNair  felt  any  resentment  he  gave 
no  sign,  but  got  his  cause  reinstated  the 
next  day  on  paj'mejit  of  costs.  He  and 
Beebe  continued  as  friendl3'  as  before, 
frequently  laughing  together  at  the  ad¬ 
vantage  that  Beebe  had  taken,  and  it 
was  some  time  before  Mac  had  a  chance 
to  get  even.  But  the  chance  came,  and 
of  coui'se  was  not  allowed  to  pass. 

The  inconvenience  of  havingthe  judge 
sixt\’  miles  awa^'  ma\'  have  affected  the 
chances  of  Hamlin’s  election,  though 
nominated  bj^  his  part\'.  At  the  election 
of  1859,  Charles  E.  Vanderburgh  was 
elected  judge  of  this  district  and  contin¬ 
ued  on  the  bench  until  he  became  a  jus¬ 
tice  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Januar3’, 
1882,  so  that  he  will  soon  reach  thirt3' 
3'ears  of  continuous  judicial  service.  The 
impetus  given  to  litigation  by  the  crisis 
of  1857,  had  measurably  subsided,  and 
the  two  general  terms  per  year  rarclv 
lasted  more  than  three  weeks  each.  The 
old  court  house  (new  tlien)  with  its  sin¬ 


gle  court  room, and  no  ])rivate chambers 
for  the  judge,  with  one  jurv  room,  and  a 
sheriff’s  room  all  on  the  second  floor, 
was  considered  ample.  The  clerk  had  a 
small  room  below  adjoining  the  register’s 
office.  But  the  judge  had  a  large  range 
of  outside  counties  to  attend  to.  There 
were  no  railroads,  and  he  generallv  went 
on  horseback,  getting  often  but  a  share 
of  a  bed  in  countr3'  towns,  which  court 
sessions  would  always  crowd.  Anv 
sketch  of  these  earh^  days,  and  of  the 
law3-ers  who  then  composed  the  bar, 
man3"  of  whom  have  passed  where  tech¬ 
nicalities  are  disregarded,  and  of  the 
occasionalh'  notable  litigation  would 
constitute  interestingreading,  but  woidd 
pass  far  beyond  the  purpose  limits  of 
this  article.  And  Judge  Vanderburgh, 
and  those  who  have  come  to  the  bench 
since  his  accession,  are  too  well  known 
at  the  present  time  in  this  communit3'to 
justif3^  more  than  naming  them. 

With  the  solid,  healthy  growth  of  our 
cit3',  which  began  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
and  the  rapid  increase  of  business  enter¬ 
prises  of  all  kinds,  litigation  increased 
corresponding^.  But  relief  to  the  judge 
came  for  a  while  in  cutting  off  outside 
counties  as  new  districts  were  formed 
until  onl3'  Wright,  Anoka  and  Isanti  re¬ 
mained  with  Hennepin.  At  the  session 
of  the  Legislature  in  1872,  as  the  work 
became  too  great  for  our  judge  and  the 
constitution  permitted  but  one  in  an3'' 
judicial  district,  the  court  of  common 
pleas  was  established,  with  a  jurisdic¬ 
tion  concurrent  with  the  district  court, 
and  Austin  H.  Young  was  In'  (tov.  Aus¬ 
tin  appointed  judge  of  that  court,  and 
was  elected  for  a  full  term  at  the  next 
election  In  1876,  the  constitution  hav¬ 
ing  been  amended  so  as  to  allow  plural- 
it3'  of  judges  of  the  district  courts,  tlie 
common  pleas  was  merged  into  the  dis¬ 
trict  court  and  Judge  Young,  by  rejK'ated 
elections,  continues  on  the  l)ench,  and 
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will  complete  17  years  of  service  to-day, 
June  1 , 1889.  At  the  special  session  of 
1881  the  Legislature  pro vid  edfor  an  ad¬ 
ditional  judge  of  this  court,  and  William 
Lochren  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Pills- 
bury,  Nov.  19,  1881,  and  remains  upon 
the  bench,  having  been  twice  elected.  At 
the  fall  election  of  1881,  Hon.  Charles 
E.  Vanderburgh  was  chosen  one  of  the 
justices  of  the  supreme  eourt  of  the  state 
and  assumed  the  functions  of  that  office 
January  12,  1882,  and  John  M.  Shaw 
was  appointed  by  Gov.  Pillsbury  judge 
of  the  district  court  in  his  place,  and 
was  elected  for  a  full  term  in  the  fall  of 
that  year.  He  continued  on  the  bench 
until  January  8,  1884,  when,  upon  his 
resignation.  Mart  B.  Koon  was  appoint¬ 
ed  bj"  Gov.  Hubbai'd  to  succeed  him. 
Judge  Koon  was  elected  in  the  fall  of 
1884  for  a  full  term,  but  resigned,  and 
John  P.  Rea  was  on  May  1,  1886,  ap¬ 
pointed  in  his  place  by  Gov.  Hubbard, 
and  being  elected  in  the  fall  of  the  same 
yeareontinues  upon  the  bench.  The  Leg¬ 
islature  of  1887  gave  a  fourth  judge, 
and  Henry  G.  Hicks  was  on  March  16, 
1887,  appointed  by  Gov.  McGill,  and 
elected  in  the  fall  of  1888.  The  last  Leg¬ 
islature  gave  two  more  judges,  and  Sea- 
grave  Smith  and  Frederick  Hooker  were 
appointed  by  Gov.  Merriam  March  5, 
1889. 

The  eourt  has  now  six  judges  con¬ 
stantly  employed  in  its  work.  With 
three  general  terms  eaeh  year,  its  busi¬ 
ness  has  grown  until  the  number  of  civil 
causes  on  the  last  September  term  ex¬ 
ceeded  1,400,  and  for  the  last  two  years 
there  has  been  a  practically  continuous 
session  of  general  term  from  the  10th  of 
September  until  the  middle  of  July.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  period  since  1872,  when  the  pres¬ 
ent  senior  judge  came  to  the  bench,  there 
has  beeti  mueh  litigation  of  an  impor¬ 
tant  eharacter  in  this  court.  All  the  rail¬ 


roads  but  two  which  now  enter  this  eity 
have  been  constructed  within  that  time, 
involving  litigation  not  only  in  eondem- 
nation  proceedings,  but  in  eontests  be¬ 
tween  competing  railroads.  Important 
questions  relating  to  water  powers,  ri¬ 
parian  rights  and  corporations  have 
been  litigated  and  determined,  and  per¬ 
haps  no  court  in  the  country  has  had  as 
large  a  number  of  suits  for  personal  in¬ 
juries  brought  against  the  city,  and  rail¬ 
road  and  manufacturing  corporations 
and  individuals.  The  lumbering  business 
centering  here  and  other  kinds  of  manu¬ 
factures  has  produced  a  good  deal  of  lit¬ 
igation,  and  the  large  amount  of  building 
fills  calendars  with  suits  to  enforce  me- 
ehanics’  liens.  Divorce  eases,  far  too 
many,  and  libel  suits,  not  a  few,  have 
come  up  for  trial,  while  the  criminal  bus¬ 
iness  has  grown  to  such  extent  as  to 
occupy  one  judge  nearly  all  the  time  at 
every  general  term. 

Additions  have  been  sparingly  made 
to  the  old  court  house,  until  there  are 
now  four  rooms  for  the  trial  of  causes, 
and  one  or  two  judges  have  to  hear 
causes  in  their  chambers.  Every  Satur¬ 
day  is  devoted  mainly  to  special  term 
business,  when  motions,  demurrers  and 
default  cases  are  heard  and  disposed  of 
There  is  little  respite  for  any  of  the 
judges,  but  with  the  late  increase  per¬ 
haps  more  time  ean  be  given  to  the 
proper  consideration  of  important  cases 
than  was  possible  before.  The  need  of 
the  new  court  house  is  apparent  to  every 
one  who  has  to  do  business  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  illy  managed  and  inadequate  rooms. 
The  arrangement  of  court  rooms  in  the 
new  building  so  as  to  be  convenient  and 
easy  of  access,  one  from  the  others,  is  a 
matter  of  importance,  which  it  is  hoped 
will  not  be  overlooked  by  the  commis¬ 
sion,  or  by  whoever  they  may  consult 
with  reference  to  that  part  of  the  building 
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James  Oscar  Pierce.  Kichard 
Pearce,  a  pioneer  of  Rhode  Island,  was 
a  scion  of  the  ancient  Perc}’  family,  of 
England.  From  him  was  descended 
Stephen  Pearce,  of  Little  Compton,  a 
soldier  of  the  Rhode  Island  line  in 
the  revolutionary  arm3^  His  son, 
James  Pierce,  moved  to  Central  New 
York,  where  he  became  a  contractor 
on  public  works.  His  wife  was  Luc}^ 
M.  Harnes,  of  Litchfield  Count3',  Con¬ 
necticut,  who  was  also  of  Puritan  de¬ 
scent.  Their  son,  James  O.  Pierce, 
was  born  at  Oriskany  Falls,  Oneida 
Count}^  New  York,  February  3d,  1836. 
He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  S3"racuse,  New  York,  and  having 
completed  liis  studies,  removed  to 
Wisconsin.  There  he  entered  the  law 
office  of  Messrs.  Butterfield  and  Con- 
nit,  at  Horicon,  Dodge  County.  He 
had  nearl3^  completed  his  professional 
preparation  when  the  call  for  volun¬ 
teers  led  him  to  enlist  as  a  private 
soldier  in  the  First  Wiscotisin  In¬ 
fantry,  on  the  20th  day  of  April,  1861. 
His  first  field  service  was  in  the  corps 
of  General  Robert  Patterson,  on  the  Po¬ 
tomac.  A  3'ear  and  a  half  later,  the 
period  of  his  enlistment  having  ex¬ 
pired,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Wis¬ 
consin  bar,  and  united  in  marriage 
with  Miss  Ada  Butterfield,  whose  pa¬ 
ternal  ancestor  was  a  pilgrim  from 
Leyden,  and  on  her  mother’s  side  was 
descended  from  Peregrine  White,  the 
first  white  child  born  within  the  lim¬ 
its  of  New  England.  Again  having 
enlisted,  and  receiving  a  commission 
as  First  Lieutenant  in  the  Twent3"- 
Ninth  Wisconsin  Infantr3'^,  his  recog¬ 
nized  abilit3'  brought  promotion.  He 
was  transferred  to  the  Mississi[)pi  de¬ 
partment,  where  he  was  advanced  to 
the  rank  of  Major  and  Assistant  Adju¬ 
tant  General.  In  this  capacity,  he  was 
attached  to  the  staff  of  General  B.  M, 


Prentiss,  and  served  as  his  chief  of 
staff  at  the  battle  of  Helena,  on  July 
4th,  1863.  Later,  he  served  as  a  staff 
officer  with  Generals  Hurlburt,  Wash¬ 
burn  and  Dana,  in  the  Inspector-Gen¬ 
eral’s  and  the  Judge  Advocate’s  de¬ 
partments,  where  his  legal  education 
was  brought  into  recj^uisition,  and  fre¬ 
quent  opportunities  were  afforded 
him  to  mitigate  some  of  the  severities 
of  the  state  of  civil  war. 

At  the  close  of  the  war.  Major  Pierce, 
being  then  Judge  Advocate  for  the 
Department  and  State  of  Mississippi, 
proposed  a  novel  plan  for  the  gradual 
but  early  rehabilitation  of  the  States 
whose  governments  had  been  dis¬ 
placed  by  the  war,  which  he  still  be¬ 
lieves  would,  if  it  had  been  adopted, 
have  facilitated  the  settlement  of  the 
vexed  political  questions  which  the 
war  left  as  a  legacy,  and  proved  a 
readier  and  smoother  plan  than  that 
which  was  adopted. 

Having  selected  Memphis,  Tennes¬ 
see,  as  his  home,  he  commenced  the 
practice  of  the  law  there.  After  the 
death  of  the  lamented  Judge  Thomas 
G.  Smith,  in  the  fall  of  1867,  Governor 
Brownlow  tendered  to  him  a  commis¬ 
sion  as  Judge  of  the  Law  Court  of 
Memphis,  which,  however,  he  declined 
to  accept  until  requested  to  do  so  by 
nearl3^  the  entire  bar  of  Memphis. 
Judge  Pierce  resigned  this  position  in 
the  summer  of  1868,  and  practiced  his 
profession  for  ten  years.  In  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  1878,  he  was  tendered  the  nom¬ 
ination  for  Circuit  Judge  63'  the  com¬ 
bined  Republican  and  National  parties, 
which  he  reluctantly  accepted,  and 
was  elected  1)3"  a  majorit3"  of  3,300.  At 
the  commencement  of  his  term,  the 
epidemic  of  1878  detained  him  in  Wis¬ 
consin,  where  he  devoted  his  vacation 
to  the  work  of  editing  and  carr3"ing 
through  the  press  the  treatise  on  the 
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“Law  of  Carriers,”  which  his  late  com¬ 
petitor,  Judge  Robert  Hutchinson,  who 
had  died  of  yellow  fever,  had  left 
unfinished. 

In  1884,  he  published  a  treatise  on 
the  subject  of  “Fraudulent  Mortgages 
of  Merchandise.” 

Judge  Pierce  is  a  member  of  two  or¬ 
ganizations  of  veteran  soldiers,  both 
of  which  are  fraternal  and  non-political 
organizations — the  military  order  of 
the  Loyal  Legion  and  the  Grand  Arm^^ 
of  the  Republic. 

At  the  dedication  of  the  National 
Cemeter3'^,  near  Memphis,  in  1868, 
Judge  Pierce  officiated  as  president  of 
the  day,  and  has  since  delivered  ad¬ 
dresses  on  memorial  da^^  on  several 
occasions. 

After  eight  j^ears  of  laborious  ser¬ 
vice  on  the  bench.  Judge  Pierce  was 
constrained,  for  reasons  connected 
with  the  health  of  members  of  his 
family",  to  change  his  residence,  and 
removed  to  Minneapolis,  where  he  set¬ 
tled  and  commenced  law  practice,  in 
1886.  As  a  lawyer,  Judge  Pierce  is  a 
hard  student  and  an  indefatigable 
worker.  In  the  investigation  of  his 
cases  he  searches  for  principles,  and 
in  their  application  exhibits  sound 
reason  and  practical  tact.  But  he  is 
by  no  means  a  mere  student.  In  his 
bearing  he  is  courteous  and  kindl3=", 
and  in  trials,  whether  en  banc  or  at 
nisi  prius,  exhibits  much  force  and 
vivacity.  The  State  reports  contain 
many  cases  to  which  he  has  brought 
the  aid  of  sound  learning  and  close 
analysis.  Such  questions  as  the  law 
of  ecclesiastical  corporations;  secret 
agreements  of  a  stockholder  for  ex¬ 
emption  from  liability;  liability  of  the 
owner  of  an  urban  tenement  for  per¬ 
sonal  injury  from  falling  ice;  fraudu¬ 
lent  life  insurance;  validity  of  devise 
for  private  charitable  use;  have  been 


brought  to  discussion  and  decision. 
In  all  these  varied  and  sometimes 
abstruse  cases,  Judge  Pierce’s  briefs 
are  thorough  and  exhaustive,  and  in 
almost  every  instance  his  contention 
received  the  acquiescence  of  the  high¬ 
est  appellate  court. 

During  all  the  years  of  a  laborious 
judicial  and  professional  career.  Judge 
Pierce  has  been  a  prolific  writer  upon 
legal  topics.  Man3^  of  the  leading  law 
journals  contain  articles  from  his  pen, 
upon  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  espe¬ 
cially  upon  Insurance. 

At  the  foundation  of  the  Law  De¬ 
partment  of  the  brniversit3^  of  Minne¬ 
sota,  Judge  Pierce  was  engaged  as  a 
lecturer,  and  for  the  last  five  years  he 
has  filled  and  still  occupies  the  chair 
of  Constitutional  Jurisprudence  and 
Histor3^  in  the  Univ^ersity. 

From  the  formation  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  party  he  has  espoused  its  princi¬ 
ples  and  followed  its  fortunes,  even 
when  living  amidst  the  intolerance  of 
the  defeated  citizens  of  the  Southern 
Confederac3^. 

In  early  manhood.  Judge  Pierce  es¬ 
poused  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Jeru¬ 
salem  Church,  and  has  ever  since 
been  a  faithful  and  devout  follower  of 
that  faith. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pierce  have  two  adult 
children,  a  daughter  and  son. 

The  life  of  Judge  Pierce  has  been  a 
busy  and  varied  one.  As  a  citizen,  a 
soldier,  a  lawyer  and  a  judge,  he  has 
been  alike  distinguished  for  industry, 
devotion  and  integrity,  and  while  still 
actively  and  engrossingly  occupied 
with  professional  labor,  and  seemingly 
content  with  the  reward,  both  in  for¬ 
tune  and  fame,  which  it  yields,  if  pro¬ 
motion  shall  wait  upon  merit,  he  will 
not  close  his  career  without  receiving 
still  higher  tokens  of  appreciation  for 
his  character,  ability  and  attainments. 
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Charles  Henry  Woods.  Though 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  his  native  State 
in  1862,  a  term  of  service  in  the  army, 
and  official  engagements  at  the  South, 
prevented  Judge  Woods  from  entering 
upon  the  practice  of  his  profession  until 
after  he  had  taken  up  his  residence  in 
Minneapolis.  His  arrival  here  was  July 
5th,  1866.  He  entered  the  law  office  of 
Cornell  &  Bradley,  and  spent  some 
months  in  study,  familiarizing  himself 
with  the  statutes  and  code  practice. 
Afterwards  he  spent  some  time  with 
Judge  Atwater,  and  with  the  firm  of 
Atwater  &  Flandrau.  While  associated 
with  them,  the  City  of  Minneapolis, 
which  had  previously  had  only  a  town 
government,  was  incorporated,  and  Mr. 
Woods  was  elected  City  Justice.  The 
municipal  court  had  not  then  been 
established,  and  the  City  Justice  exer¬ 
cised  the  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction 
which  was  afterwards  conferred  on  the 
city  court.  It  was  an  important  and 
dignified  office,  and  by  common  consent 
conferred  upon  its  chief  officer  the  title 
of  Judge,  by  which  he  has  ever  since  been 
known  in  the  community,  superseding 
the  military  title  of  Captain,  to  which  he 
was  entitled  by  military  service. 

At  the  expiration  of  his  term,  in  1869, 
Judge  Woods  opened  a  law  office  in  the 
building  at  the  corner  of  Washington 
and  Hennepin  avenues,  which  he  has 
occupied  to  the  present  time — a  period  of 
twenty-three  years. 

At  the  outset  he  had  no  associate  in 
business,  but  in  subsequent  years  has 
been  associated  with  E.  A.  Merrill, 
Judge  P.  M.  Babcock,  Attorney'  General 
Hahn,  and  at  the  present  time  with 
Joseph  R.  Kingman.  He  has  devoted 
himself  to  civil  practice,  and  especially  to 
real  estate  and  probate  law.  He  has 
been  diligent  and  attentive  to  his  profes¬ 
sional  work,  confining  his  ambition 
strictly  within  professional  lines.  His 


assiduity,  with  the  reputation  of  strict¬ 
est  integrity,  has  brought  merited  suc¬ 
cess,  so  that  Judge  Woods  has  long 
been  recognized  as  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Hennepin  County  Bar.  His  practice 
is  large  and  fairly  remunerative.  It  has 
been  stimulated  by  no  adventitous  arts. 
He  makes  no  pretension  to  oratory, 
making  his  appeal  to  I'eason  and  judg¬ 
ment  rather  than  to  passion  and  feeling. 
The  pi'eparation  of  his  cases  is  thorough, 
and  his  brief  exposition  of  the  subject 
solid  and  vigorous. 

The  line  of  American  descent  com¬ 
mences  with  John  Woods,  the  emigrant 
ancestor  who  settled  in  Sudbury,  Mass., 
in  1638,  and  whose  descendants  to  the 
sixth  generation  lived  in  Sudbury  and 
the  adjacent  towns  of  Marlboro  and 
Southboro.  In  1784,  Jonas  Woods,  the 
grandfather  of  Charles,  removed  to  Fitz- 
william,  N.  H. 

Mr.  Woods  is  a  native  of  the  rural 
village  of  Newport,  Sullivan  county, New 
Hampshire.  He  was  born  October  8th, 
1836.  His  father.  Rev.  John  Woods, 
was  a  Congregational  minister  of  strong 
character,  considerable  ability  and 
ardent  piety.  He  possessed  a  small  farm 
in  the  parish  where  he  officiated  in  spirit¬ 
ual  things.  He  had  a  family  of  ten  child¬ 
ren,  of  whom  Charles  H.  was  the  young¬ 
est  ;  only  four  of  the  ten  living  to  adult 
age.  With  a  small  salary  and  meager 
income,  the  father  was  compelled  to  the 
closest  economy  of  expenditure,  and 
the  children  were  enured  from  infancy 
to  such  labor  as  suited  their  3’ears,  with 
little  expectation  of  aid  in  obtaining  an 
education,  and  only  self-reliance  in  enter¬ 
ing  upon  independent  lives.  Charles  was 
enabled  to  enter  the  Kimball  Union  Acad¬ 
emy  at  Meriden,  N.  H.,  when  he  reached 
the  age  of  seventeen  \  ears,  where,  during 
a  course  of  three  3'ears,  he  finished  prepa¬ 
ration  to  enter  college.  He  then  entered 
Williams’  College,  but  was  compelled  to 
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relinquish  the  course  in  the  Sophomore 
year  for  want  of  means  to  continue  the 
same.  He  then  applied  himself  to  teach¬ 
ing  school  for  several  terms,  until  his 
meager  earnings  enabled  him  to  take  up 
the  study  of  the  law,  to  which,  in  spite 
of  parental  desire,  he  had  decided  to 
devote  himself  He  entered  the  office  of 
Hon.  Tappan  Wentworth,  at  Lowell, 
Mass.,  where  an  older  brother  was  in 
business,  and  finished  his  readings  with 
Messrs.  Burke  &  Wait,  in  his  native  vil¬ 
lage.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
Newport  in  1862. 

At  that  time  the  war  had  been  in 
progress  for  more  than  a  3'ear,  and  in  a 
period  of  gloom  and  discouragement  a 
call  came  for  additional  volunteers.  Mr. 
Woods  determined  to  postpone  entering 
upon  civil  practice,  and  betook  himself 
to  the  camp.  He  enlisted  on  the  first 
of  September,  1862,  in  the  Sixteenth  Regi¬ 
ment  of  New  Hampshire  Infantry,  and 
was  commissioned  Captain  of  Company 
F.  The  enlistment  was  for  a  nine 
months’  term. 

Before  leaving  for  the  seat  of  war,  on 
the  22d  of  September,  1862,  he  consum¬ 
mated  an  engagement,  which  the  exigen¬ 
cies  of  war  might  otherwise  not  permit, 
by  marriage  with  Miss  Carrie  C.  Rice,  of 
Brookfield,  Vt.  Happily,  after  a  little 
over  a  year  of  separation,  they  were 
enabled  to  take  up  the  role  of  wedded 
life,  which  has  continued  without  inter¬ 
ruption  to  the  present  time,  and  which 
has  brought  to  Minneapolis  one  of  the 
most  highly  esteemed  of  her  circle  of 
charming  ladies. 

Captain  Woods’  regiment  was  as¬ 
signed  to  the  Department  of  the  Gulf, 
where,  under  the  command  of  General 
Banks,  it  performed  an  irksome  service, 
exposed  to  the  malaria  of  the  bayous 
and  swamps  rather  than  to  the  guns  of 
the  enemy.  Having  captured  a  fortifica¬ 
tion  at  Butte  a  la  Rose,  the  regiment 


was  left  to  guard  it  during  several 
months  of  the  summer  of  1863,  until  its 
members  were  decimated  by  fever,  and 
Capt.  Woods,  prostrated  by  the  disease, 
was  sent  to  New  Orleans,  where  he 
was  confined  by  a  course  of  malarial 
fever  for  several  weeks.  When  able  to 
rejoin  his  regiment,  he  was  present  at  the 
surrender  of  Port  Hudson,  and  soon 
after  the  expiration  of  his  enlistment  was 
returned  to  his  home. 

The  company’,  composed  of  ninety- 
eight  stalwart  New  Hampshire  men, 
after  an  absence  of  a  little  over  a  year, 
returned  to  their  native  mountains  only 
thirty-seven  strong;  sixty-one  having 
succumbed  to  the  exigencies  of  their 
arduous  service.  Capt.  Woods  was  then 
appointed  to  a  clerkship  in  the  War 
Department  at  Washington,  and  after  a 
little  less  than  a  year  was  sent  to  North 
Carolina  as  a  special  agent  of  the  U.  S. 
Treasury  Department.  He  was  stationed 
at  first  at  Newbern,  where  he  acted  as 
deputy  of  Hon.  David  Heaton,  who,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  war,  resided  at 
St.  Anthony,  and  represented  that  dis¬ 
trict  in  the  State  Senate  at  the  sessions 
of  1858  to  1862.  While  at  Newbern  an 
epidemic  of  yellow  fever  prevailed  with 
such  fatality  that  fifteen  hundred  deaths 
occurred  out  of  a  white  population  of 
forty'-five  hundred,  within  the  space  of 
two  months.  Capt.  Woods  remained  at 
his  post  of  duty  during  this  frightful 
period,  and  his  life  was  providentially 
spared.  After  a  short  furlough  he  was 
again  sent  South  and  stationed  at  Ra¬ 
leigh,  N.  C.,  in  connection  with  treasury 
work,  where  he  remained  until  after  the 
close  of  the  war,  returning  to  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  in  October,  1865. 

In  his  intercourse  with  Mr.  Heaton, 
Captain  Woods  had  become  so  impressed 
with  the  advantages  of  Minneapolis 
that  he  determined  to  visit  it,  and  soon 
took  up  his  residence  here. 
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While  he  has  given  close  application 
to  the  work  of  his  profession,  he  has 
been  prominent  in  social  life  and  much 
interested  in  benevolent  and  religions 
work.  He  became  connected  with  Ply¬ 
mouth  Congregational  church,  and  has 
at  times  been  an  acceptable  teacher  in 
its  Bible  classes.  He  is  a  member  of 
John  A.  Rawlins  Post  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  and  at  the  present 
time  is  Junior  Commander  of  the  Loyal 
Legion  in  Alinnesota. 

Air.  and  Airs.  Woods  have  a  pleasant 
home  on  Tenth  street,  where  they  extend 
a  refined  and  generous  hospitalitj"  to 
theirmany  friends,  and  to  strangers  com¬ 
ing  w’ithin  their  doors. 

John  Day  Smith.  Though  a  resident 
of  Alinneapolis  only  since  1885,  the  posi¬ 
tion  which  Air.  Smith  has  attained  at 
the  bar,  and  his  influence  in  public  af¬ 
fairs,  show  how  ready  the  people  of  Alin¬ 
neapolis  are  to  appreciate  true  merit, 
and  to  accord  to  it  due  consideration 
and  honor,  though  accompanied  by  no 
advantitious  aids  of  political  influence  or 
official  prestige.  He  was  drawn  to  settle 
here  by  admiration  of  the  city  and  its 
people,  when  on  a  chance  visit.  He  had 
no  acquaintance  in  the  city,  and  sought 
no  inffuential  association.  Bringing  his 
family  he  opened  a  law  office,  at  No.  42 
Third  street.  Some  business  was  en¬ 
trusted  to  him  which  was  carefully  at¬ 
tended  to.  He  had  no  specialty,  but  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  general  law  business.  A  per¬ 
sonal  injury  case  was  put  into  his  hands, 
and  in  a  trial  in  the  United  States  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court,  his  client  obtained  a  verdict 
against  a  railroad  company  for  the  large 
sum  of  $13,500,  and  the  law3’er  won  as 
well  the  respect  of  the  court,  and  of  the 
opposing  attorne3^s.  The  conduct  of  the 
case  showed  careful  preparation,  skillful 
presentation  of  the  testimon3",  and  a 
rare  power  as  an  advocate.  Thefameof 


such  a  victory  brought  more  clients,  and 
an  increased  business.  It  was  not  Ions: 
before  the  new  comer  was  recognized  as 
among  the  best  equipped  and  most  suc¬ 
cessful  at  the  bar. 

Not  onl  vdid  professional  success  come 
but  political  inffuence  as  well.  Having 
shown  himself  to  be  conversant  with 
public  questions,  and  a  persuasive  and 
impressive  public  speaker,  he  was  nomi¬ 
nated  as  a  Republican  candidate  for  the 
lower  house  of  the  legislature,  in  1888. 
He  was  elected  and  took  his  seat  at  the 
session  commencing  the  following  Janu- 
ar3".  So  carefully  did  he  guard  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  his  constituency,  and  so  powerful- 
I3"  did  he  impress  himself  upon  the  body 
for  judicial  abilit3'  and  forensic  power, 
that  at  the  following  election  he  was 
nominated  and  elected  to  the  upper 
house,  serving  in  the  State  Senate  at  the 
session  of  1891.  He  was  made  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  also 
of  the  Universitv  Committee.  The  ses¬ 
sion  was  a  memorable  one  for  the  reason 
that  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  state,  the  Republican  party  was  in  a 
minority  in  both  houses  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture.  His  colleagues  from  Hennepin 
Count3^  were  all  of  the  opposite  party. 
Assaults  were  made  upon  the  cit3'  chart¬ 
er,  and  upon  the  ‘‘patrol  limits”  feature 
of  the  city  policy,  which  had  been  estab¬ 
lished  under  Republican  auspices.  The 
senator  from  Alinneapolis  was  involved 
in  a  ceaseless  struggle,  but  so  abh'  did 
he  conduct  the  debate,  and  so  skillfully 
apply  legislative  strateg3',that  the  most 
radical  measures  were  defeated,  and  no 
serious  changes  made.  The  result  of  the 
session  was  to  leave  Air.  Smith  with  an 
enviable  reputation  for  abilit3'as  a  legis¬ 
lator. 

A  sketch  of  his  previous  life  will  show 
that  the  honors  which  Air.  Smith  re¬ 
ceived,  and  the  rapid  success  which  he 
gained  in  Alinneapolis,  were  not  fortui- 
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tons,  but  were  the  result  of  contact  with 
practical  affairs  in  earl_v  life,  of  the  vicis¬ 
situdes  of  the  camp,  of  thorough  schol¬ 
astic  training,  and  of  patient  and  long 
continued  labor  in  professional  life 
through  years  of  heroic  struggle. 

He  is  a  son  of  Edward  G.  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  (Lord)  Smith  of  the  town  of  Litch¬ 
field,  Kennebec  County,  Maine,  born 
Feb.  25, 1845.  His  paternal  great  grand¬ 
father  was  an  emigrant  from  York  Coun¬ 
ty,  Engkind,  who  settled  in  Maine  in 
1762.  James  Lord,  the  grandfather  of 
his  mother,  was  an  officer  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  war,  commanding  a  company  at 
the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  was  after¬ 
wards  seriously  wounded  in  the  battle  of 
Long  Island.  For  thi'ee  generations  the 
ancestors  had  won  their  subsistence  from 
a  small  and  not  very  productive  farm, 
where  they  were  enured  to  labor,  and 
practiced  the  virtues  of  prudence  and 
economy.  They  were  pious  people  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Baptist  Church.  The  son 
shared  in  the  labors  of  the  farm,  and  had 
such  school  advantages  as  the  district 
school  afforded  through  its  sessions  in 
the  winter  months,  until  he  had  passed 
his  seventeenth  year.  For  more  than  a 
year  the  war  of  the  I'ebellion  had  been  in 
progress.  From  week  to  week  bulletins 
from  the  seat  of  hostilities  brought  intel¬ 
ligence  of  the  stirring  events  of  the  camp 
and  the  field,  and  appeals  came  from 
president  and  governor  to  the  young 
men  to  join  the  standard  of  the  nation. 
The  lad,  neither  in  appearance  or  years 
a  man,  offered  himself  and  was  accepted, 
and  was  enrolled  in  Company  “F”  of  the 
19th  Regiment  of  Maine  Volunteer  In¬ 
fantry,  on  the  26th  of  June,  1862.  The 
regiment,  after  reaching  the  seat  of  war, 
was  incorporated  in  the  First  Brigade  of 
the  Second  Division  of  the  Second  Army 
Corps,  serving  under  all  the  generals 
who  successively  commanded  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac.  The  drillings  and  fortifi¬ 


cations,  the  weary  marches  and  counter¬ 
marches;  the  life  of  the  camp,  the  bivouac 
and  the  battle  w^hich  this  army  experi¬ 
enced  until  the  recruits  fresh  from  the 
hills,  became  veteran  soldiers,  are  mat¬ 
ters  recorded  in  the  war  history  of  the 
time.  Young  Smith  shared  them  all.  He 
passed  unscathed  through  Fredericks¬ 
burg,  Chancellorsville  and  Gettysburg. 
At  the  latter  on  the  fateful  3d  of  July, 
1863,  his  regiment  was  brigaded  with 
what  survived  of  our  own  gallant  Min¬ 
nesota  First,  after  its  memorable  charge 
on  the  previous  day.  Young  Smith  was 
on  the  skirmish  line  when  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  army  under  Pickett,  of  fifteen  thous¬ 
and  men,  emerging  from  the  wood, 
formed  its  line  of  battle  on  Seminary 
Ridge,  and  amid  a  cannonade  from  both 
sides,  unequaled  in  the  war,  precipitated 
itself  with  impetuous  fury  on  the  steady 
line  of  Hancock’s  Corps  of  about  equal 
numbers.  It  advanced  through  the  dec¬ 
imating  fire  of  our  batteries,  and 
charged  the  line  with  leveled  bayonet 
and  blazing  guns.  The  contest  was 
short  but  decisive.  The  attacking  army 
wms  annihilated.  Some  fugitives  es¬ 
caped,  but  as  an  organized  force  it  no 
longer  existed.  The  Nineteenth  Maine 
Infantry  lost  about  one-half  its  men  in 
the  battle,  but  a  kind  Providence 
shielded  the  young  private  from  harm, 
though  in  the  hottest  of  the  fight,  so 
filling  up  the  vacancies  caused  by  the 
losses  in  this  battle,  he  was  promoted  to 
Corporal.  Resuming  the  battles  in  which 
he  participated,  followed,  Bristoe  Sta¬ 
tion,  Mine  Run,  Wilderness,  Spottsylva- 
nia  (where  his  corps  at  the  “Bloody 
Angle’’  captured  three  thousand  prison¬ 
ers),  Po  River,  North  Anna,  Totopoto- 
may,  Cold  Harbor,  Petersberg  and  Jeru¬ 
salem  Plank  Road. 

The  latter  engagement  put  an  end  to 
his  active  military  life.  He  was  one  of 
six  non-commissioned  officers  detailed  as 
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color  guard,  all  of  whom  were  put  hors 
de  combat.  Corporal  Smith  received  a 
musket  ball  in  the  face,  passing  through 
the  mouth,  knocking  out  the  teeth  on  the 
upper  right  side,  shattering  the  jaw  and 
passing  out  under  the  ear.  He  \ay  on 
the  field  through  the  night,  suffering  ex- 
crutiating  pain  and  weak  from  loss  of 
blood.  The  next  day  he  was  placed  in 
an  army  wagon  with  other  wounded 
and  carried  to  a  field  hospital  at  City 
Point,  a  distance  from  the  field  of  quite 
fifteen  miles.  Before  he  was  taken  out 
two  dead  bodies  were  removed,  and  he 
was  more  dead  than  alive.  The  sur¬ 
geons  had  no  hope  of  his  life.  But  a 
strong  constitution,  temperate  habits 
and  a  resolute  will,  with  the  kindly  care 
of  the  blessed  nurses  of  the  Christian 
and  Sanitary  commissions,  carried  him 
through,  and  he  slowly  convalesced. 
When  strong  enough  to  be  removed  he 
was  transferred  to  a  hospital  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  then  to  Augusta,  Maine, 
where  he  was  given  a  final  discharge 
April  10,  1865.  He  was  weak  and  quite 
unable  to  undergo  bodily  labor,  though 
resolute  in  purpose. 

He  now  entered  the  Waterville  Class¬ 
ical  Institute  in  preparation  for  col¬ 
lege.  A  little  money  remained  from  the 
scanty  pay  of  a  common  soldier.  With 
this,  and  his  own  earnings  in  teaching 
school,  the  expenses  of  his  education 
were  paid,  without  a  dollar  from  home. 
He  entered  Brown  University,  R.  I.,  in 
1868,  and  completed  the  course  in  due 
time,  though  often  compelled  to  be 
absent  to  earn  money,  but  making  up 
the  studies  of  the  elass  in  1872. 

His  scholarship  is  attested  by  an  elec¬ 
tion  to  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  soeiety, 
which  is  conferred  only  upon  those  of 
superior  standing.  Hereceived  thedegree 
of  Master  of  Arts  in  due  course.  He  then 
accepted  an  appointment  as  Principal  of 
the  Academy  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  at  a 


salary  of  $2,000  per  3'ear,  with  which 
he  paid  the  arrears  of  his  collegiate 
course  and  assisted  a  younger  brother 
in  obtaining  an  education. 

He  remained  at  Worcester  for  three  - 
years,  when, broken  down  in  health  with 
an  attack  of  hemorrage  of  the  lungs,  he 
was  compelled  to  relinquish  his  agreeable 
position  and  seek  recuperation  in  the 
South.  Stopping  at  Washington,  he  was 
prevailed  on  by  Senator  Hoar,  whose 
friendship  he  enjoyed,  to  accept  an  ap¬ 
pointment  in  the  Interior  Department  of 
the  government.  Placing  himself  in  the 
care  of  the  best  surgeons,  after  two  3^ears 
his  health  rallied  and  he  went  into  the 
Columbian  Law  School  and  took  a  course 
of  instruction  in  law,  under  such  teach¬ 
ers  as  Judges  William  Strong  and  Cox. 
The  degrees  of  L.  L.  B.  and  L.  L.  M. 
were  conferred  on  him  by  that  institu¬ 
tion  in  1879  and  1881  respectivelv.  He 
remained  in  Washington  for  nine  years, 
during  which  he  discharged  the  duties  of 
law  clerk  and  chief  of  a  division  in  one 
of  the  btireaus  of  the  Interior  Depart¬ 
ment.  For  three  years  he  was  lecturer 
in  Howard  University  on  the  Law  of 
Evidence  and  Torts. 

In  the  3^ear  1881,  while  visiting  Des 
Moines  on  financial  business,  he  extended 
his  trip  to  Minneapolis,  where,  without 
any  acquaintances,  he  was  so  impressed 
with  the  place  and  its  opportunities  that 
on  his  return  he  told  his  wife  that  their 
future  home  would  be  in  that  beautiful 
cit3q  to  which  the3'  soon  removed. 

Mr.  Smith  married  JUI3'  20,  1872, 
Aliss  AIar3"  H.  Chadbourne,  daughter  of 
Humphre3'  Chadbourne,  of  Waltham, 
Alass.  She  died  Ma3'  3d,  1874,  leaving 
an  infant  daughter,  Mary  Chadboui-ne 
Smith,  who  is  now  in  the  Freshman 
class  of  the  Universit3'  of  Alinnesota. 
September  16th,  1879,  he  married  Miss 
Laura  Bean,  daughter  of  M.  C.  Bean, 
of  Delaware,  Ohio.  The3'  have  three 
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children,  Elizabeth  Lord,  born  February 
4th,  1881,  Mabel  Edna,  born  August 
14th,  1884,  and  Edward  Day,  born 
April  18th,  1891.  Besides  his  profes¬ 
sional  practice,  Mr.  Smith  is  lecturer  in 
the  Law  Department  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota  on  Constitutional  Law 
and  the  Law  of  Torts. 

His  ecelesiastical  connection  is  with 
the  Baptist  church,  having  been  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Sunday  School  of  the 
First  Baptist  church.  At  present  he  is  a 


member  of  the  Cavalry  church,  which  is 
in  the  vicinity  of  his  residence  on  Pills- 
bury  avenue. 

In  soeial  relations  he  has  been  Com¬ 
mander  of  Bryant  Post  G.  A.  R.,  and  is 
now  Senior  Vice-commander  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Minnesota.  He  belongs  to 
the  Masonic  fraternity,  being*  Past 
Master  of  Ark  Lodge,  No.  176,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Darius  Commandery  No.  7,  and 
of  Zurah  Temple. 
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HISTORY  AND  INCIDENTS  OF  BANKING. 


BY  RUFUS  J.  BALDWIN. 


The  growth  of  banking  in  Minne¬ 
apolis,  as  elsewhere,  has  been  evolu¬ 
tionary.  As  the  goldsmiths  of  London, 
originally  depositaries  of  valuables,  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  modern  bank,  so 
everywhere  banking  has  grown  out  of 
the  needs  of  expanding  commerce.  “The 
distinctive  function  of  the  banker,”  says 
Ricardo,  “begins  as  soon  as  he  uses  the 
money  of  others ;  as  long  as  he  uses  his 
own  money  he  is.  only  a  capitalist.” 
Banking  is  an  organization  of  credit. 
The  accumulation  of  capital  requires  a 
place  of  deposit.  The  extension  of  mer¬ 
cantile  and  commercial  transactions 
make  exchange  not  only  a  convenience, 
but  a  necessity.  The  growth  of  com¬ 
merce  gives  occasion  for  discount.  Thus 
the  industries  and  enterprises  of  a  rising 
community  call  into  existence  institu¬ 
tions  exercising  the  functions  of  deposit, 
exchange  and  discount,  which  is  bank¬ 
ing.  To  these  functions  is  sometimes 
added  circulation,  but  it  is  not  a  neces¬ 
sary  or  universal  part  of  the  system. 

The  history  of  Minneapolis  com¬ 
mences  with  the  removal  of  the  military 
reservation  in  1855.  Immediately  after 
the  lands  were  offered  for  pre-emption. 


settlements  commenced,  stores  were 
opened  and  po])ulation  had  so  rapidl3' 
increased  and  business  grown,  that  in  the 
following  year  private  banks  were  in 
operation  by  Beede  and  Mendenhall,  C. 
H.  Pettit,  and  Sn\'der  and  McFarlane, 
all  of  whom  were  located  on  Nicollet 
street  from  the  river  bank,  near  which 
Sn\^der  and  McFarlane’s  bank  and  reaP 
estate  office  stood,  to  Second  street, 
near  which  the  two  former  were  located. 
To  these  were  added  in  1857  the  bank  of 
Rufus  J.  Baldwin  in  the  Cataract  House, 
corner  of  Washington  avenue  and  Cata¬ 
ract  street,  of  D.  C.  Groh  in  Woodman’s 
block,  corner  of  Washington  avenue  and 
Helen  street,  and  of  Sidle,  Wolford  & 
Co.  in  the  newl\'  built  Nicollet  House. 
In  St.  .Inthoinq  about  the  same  time, 
were  banking  houses  of  Orrin  Curtis, 
D.  B.  Dorman,  S.  W.  Farnham  &  Co., 
Graves,  Town  &  Co.  and  Richard  iMar- 
tin.  These  were  all  private  banks  with 
no  fixed  capital,  regulated  Iwno  law  but 
commercial  honor,  but  receiving  depos¬ 
its,  selling  exchange  and  discounting 
paper.  The  ruling  rate  of  interest  was 
“  three  i)er  cent,  per  month  and  five  per 
cent,  per  month  after  maturit_v.”  The 
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rate  of  exchange  on  Eastern  cities  was 
one  and  a  half  to  five  per  cent.  There 
being  no  exports  of  produets,  exchange 
was  made  by  deposits  in  'Eastern  cities 
of  money  to  be  invested  or  loaned  here, 
or  by  shipping  gold  and  currency. 

The  railroad  system  then  in  operation 
terminated  at  the  Mississippi  river  at 
Rock  Island,  Prairie  du  Chien  and  La- 
Crosse,  and  shipments  were  made  by 
stage  in  winter  and  steamboat  during 
the  summer.  Gold  and  silver  were 
scarce,  and  to  supply  the  needs  of  the 
community  for  a  circulating  medium, 
Beede  and  Mendenhall  and  C.  H.  Pettit 
made  arrangements  to  circulate  notes 
issued  by  banks  in  Indiana,  and  consid¬ 
erable  amounts  of  “Gosport”  and 
“  Tekama  ”  were  put  in  eirculation.  The 
bankers  issuing  these  notes  pledged 
themselves  to  redeem  them ;  but  they 
got  into  sueh  diseredit  that  merchants 
refused  to  receive  them,  and  they  were 
retired. 

These  early  bankers  served  a  useful 
purpose  in  the  new  community,  and  re¬ 
deemed  all  their  obligations  until  they 
retired  from  business  or  merged  their 
business  into  ehartered  banks.  Messrs. 
Snyder  and  MeFarlane,  Wollord  and 
Pettit  went  into  other  lines  of  business. 
Messrs.  Groh  and  Beede  removed  from 
the  State.  Mendenhall  and  Baldwin 
purehased  the  State  Bank  of  Minnesota, 
which  had  been  started  as  a  bank  of 
eirculation  at  Austin  and  under  author¬ 
ity  of  an  act  of  the  Legislature  removed 
it  to  Minneapolis,  and  J.  K.  Sidle  and  his 
brother,  H.  G.  Sidle,  organized  the 
“  Minneapolis  Bank.”  These  were  both 
State  banks,  organized  under  the  general 
banking  law,  and  eommeneed  business — 
the  former  in  1862  and  the  latter  in 
1864.  They  both  issued  circulating 
notes  based  on  publieseeurities  deposited 
with  the  State,  and  eontinued  in  success¬ 
ful  business  until  they  were  merged  into 


National  banks,  the  latter  in  1865  and 
the  former  in  1868.  The  State  having 
issued  in  1858  bonds  to  aid  in  the  con- 
sti'uetion  of  railroads,  and  made  them  re¬ 
ceivable  as  security  for  the  circulating 
notes  of  banks,  a  number  of  banks  were 
organized  with  the  “State  Railroad 
Bonds”  as  security  for  their  issues  of 
notes,  and  when  the  bonds  became  dis¬ 
credited,  as  they  did  by  being  repudiated 
for  nearly  twenty  years,  the  banks  were 
unable  to  redeem  their  notes  and  were 
foreed  to  suspend,  and  were  eventually 
closed  up.  Another  group  of  banks  had 
deposited  the  bonds  of  Southern  States, 
which,  when  the  Rebellion  broke  out  in 
1861,  were  discredited,  and  the  banks 
owning  them  were  forced  to  suspend. 
One  State  bank  in  St.  Paul  and  one  in 
St.  Peter  were  the  only  ones,  besides  the 
Minneapolis  banks,  that  did  not  fail. 
By  the  failure  of  these  banks  and  of  most 
of  the  banks  of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin, 
which  were  based  on  the  bonds  of  re¬ 
bellious  states,  the  finaneial  affairs  of 
Minnesota  in  eommon  with  the  whole 
Northwest,  became  seriously  embar¬ 
rassed.  Nearly  the  whole  bank  note  cir¬ 
culation  was  worthless.  Industry  was 
crippled  and  business  deranged  by  the 
drain  and  excitements  of  the  war.  Regi¬ 
ment  after  regiment  of  volunteers  left 
farms  and  workshops  and  followed  the 
flag  to  eamps  and  battle  fields.  The 
Indians  on  the  frontiers  threw  off  re¬ 
straint,  ravaging  settlements  and  mas¬ 
sacring  the  settlers.  Credit  was  para¬ 
lyzed,  notes  were  unpaid,  foreelosures 
multiplied,  exchange  went  up  to  ten  per 
eent.  and  gold  coin  began  to  command 
premiums  until  $150  in  notes  would  not 
buy  $100  in  eoin.  With  all  this  terrible 
strain  ever\^  bank  in  Minneapolis  weath¬ 
ered  the  storm. 

The  inauguration  of  the  National 
Bank  system  in  1863  restored  the  circu¬ 
lation  and  gave  stability  to  the  ex- 
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changes.  The  demands  of  the  war,  with 
a  greatly  reduced  number  of  producers, 
stimulated  production  and  enhanced 
prices.  Railroad  building  commeneed, 
and  distributed  mone\’  and  increased 
facilities  for  travel  and  transportation. 

In  the  meantime  Minnesota  began  to 
export  various  commodities,  and  Minne¬ 
apolis  became  a  leading  centre  of  com¬ 
merce.  While  themonetary  distress  was 
at  its  worst,  Godfre3’  Sheitlin,  an  im¬ 
migrant  from  Switzerland,  commenced 
the  purchase  of  ginseng,  which  he  bought 
in  a  crude  eondition,  elarified,  and  ex¬ 
ported  to  China,  where  it  was  in  great 
demand  as  a  medicine  and  amulet. 

This  business  in  a  few  3’ears,  from  1858 
to  1862,  assumed  large  proportions,  and 
enabled  man3"  of  the  settlers  in  the  “big 
woods”  to  live  and  hold  their  pre-emp¬ 
tions,  and  gave  Mr.  Sheitlin  a  fortune, 
so  that  he  became  a  stockholder  and 
officer  of  the  First  National  Bank.  The 
lumber  trade  grew  rapidly,  and  saw 
mills  were  built  at  Minneapolis,  where 
the  pine  logs  cut  on  Rum  River  and  the 
upper  Mississippi  were  eut  into  lumber 
and  sent  in  rafts  down  the  river  to  build 
the  towns  and  fence  the  farms  of  the 
prairies.  Flour  began  to  be  manufae- 
tured.  As  earh"  as  1860  Eastman  and 
Gibson  erected  at  the  foot  of  Cataract 
street,  a  flouring  mill  —  the  “Cataract” 
—  and  commenced  the  manufacture  of 
flour.  The  following  year  Henr3’ Gibson, 
a  journeyman  miller,  from  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  built  the  “  Union  ”  mill,  and  made 
the  first  shipment  of  1,500  barrels  of 
flour  to  New  York,  the  predecessor  of  a 
business  which  has  grown  to  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  30,000  barrels  per  day  as  the 
product  of  the  iMinneapolis  mills. 

These  new  businesses,  with  the  growth 
of  the  town  and  increase  of  population, 
stimulated  the  conversion  of  the  private 
banking  houses  into  incoi'porated  banks, 
and  the  national  banking  S3’stem  foreed 


them  to  surrender  their  circulation  and 
take  out  charters  as  national  banks. 

The  first  to  make  the  change  was  the 
Minneapolis  Bank,  which  on  the  first 
da3^  of  June,  1865,  opened  its  doors  as 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Minneapolis, 
with  a  paid-up  eapital  of  $50,000,  and 
officered  1)3'  J.  K.  Sidle,  president,  and 
H.  G.  Sidle,  cashier.  The  bank  has  con¬ 
tinued  in  business  until  the  present  time, 
having  sueeessively  increased  its  eapital 
to  $200,000,  to  $600,000,  and  to 
$1,000,000  in  1888;  and  the  offieers 
have  remained  unchanged  until  the  death 
of  J.  K.  Sidle,  in  April,  1888,  when  H.G. 
Sidle  became  president  of  the  bank,  and 
his  son,  H.  K.  Sidle,  cashier. 

Jacob  K.  Sidle.  In  America,  how¬ 
ever  it  may  be  elsewhere,  few  bankers 
have  been  bred  to  the  business.  The3' 
have  usualW  been  taken  from  the  ranks 
of  mercantile  life,  with  01113'  a  training 
in  practical  affairs.  Unlike  the  liberal 
professions,  there  have  been  no  schools 
of  banking  where  the  3'oung  man  desir¬ 
ous  of  entering  theealling  could  gain  the 
elementar3'  knowledge,  or  acquire  the 
technieal  skill  which  he  would  need. 
True,  in  later  3'ears  there  are  widel3"  ad¬ 
vertised  eommercial  colleges,  with  their 
banking  departments,  making  parade  of 
business,  but  these,  with  their  superficial 
practice,  are  to  real  business  but  the  pre¬ 
lude  of  the  old  comed3'.  No  profession  is 
more  exacting,  none  requires  more  ster¬ 
ling  qualities  of  sagacity,  sound  judg¬ 
ment,  integrit3'  and  assiduit3',  and  none 
in  which  a  knowledge  of  political  econ- 
om3',  of  the  principles  of  finance,  and  of 
the  histor3'  of  government  is  more  requi¬ 
site.  We  do  not  recall  a  name  among  the 
famous  bankers  of  the  countr3'  who  was 
bred  and  schooled  in  the  bank.  Robert 
Morris,  the  distinguished  financier  of  the 
Revolution,  and  founder  of  the  Bank  of 
Nor^Ji  America,  was  a  counting  house 
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clerk  and  merchant  before  the  exigencies 
of  the  country  placed  him  at  the  head  of 
the  Federal  Treasury.  Nicholas  Biddle, 
long  time  president  of  the  United  States 
Rank,  and  autocrat  of  finance  before  he 
was  deposed  by  the  persistent  and  vin¬ 
dictive  attacks  of  President  Jackson, 
was  a  lawyer.  Albert  Gallatin  was  a 
teacher  and  farmer  before  he  became  fa¬ 
mous  as  manager  of  the  national  finan¬ 
ces  and  founder  of  the  first  bank  in  New 
York.  An  exceptional  case  may  be  re¬ 
called  in  the  late  John  Jay  Knox,  whose 
father  was  an  eminent  banker  in  central 
New  York,  and  who  gave  his  son  not 
only  a  liberal  education  at  Hamilton 
College,.but  inducted  him  into  finance  at 
a  desk  in  his  own  bank.  In  his  early  es¬ 
say  in  the  business  of  a  banker  at  St. 
Paul,  the  advantage  of  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  science  and  practice 
did  not  save  his  bank  from  yielding  to 
the  exegencies  of  the  times.  It  however 
gave  him  experience  in  the  precarious 
nature  of  the  business,  and  probably 
aided  in  making  him  in  subsequent  years 
the  ablest  financier  in  the  country,  and 
in  placing  him,  after  years  of  service  as 
Comptroller  of  the  National  Bank  in  the 
presidency  of  the  largest  bank  in  the 
commercial  metropolis. 

Though  not  the  first  to  establish  the 
business  of  banking  in  Minneapolis,  nor 
the  only  one  who  brought  to  it  excellent 
c{ualities,  Jacob  K.  Sidle  will  readily  be 
placed  as  the  most  eminent  banker  in 
the  history  of  the  city.  From  the  time 
of  his  settlement  here  in  1857  to  the 
time  of  his  death  in  1888,  a  period  of 
thirty-one  years,  he  was  a  banker,  and, 
although  in  later  years  he  invested  capi¬ 
tal  in  other  undertakings,  and  became 
an  important  factor  in  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  and  railroad  development  of  the  city, 
banking  was  his  chief  pursuit  and  ab¬ 
sorbed  all  the  fervor  of  his  ambition. 


His  career  as  a  banker  was  a  remark¬ 
ably  successful  one,  but  it  was  a  success 
won  by  sterling  qualities,  and  founded 
upon  a  prudent  and  tactful  administra¬ 
tion  of  his  business.  His  industry  was 
tireless,  allowing  but  brief  intervals  for 
relaxation.  His  knowledge  of  men  was 
accurate.  His  judgment  as  to  thecourse 
of  business  seemed  intuitive.  He  was 
decided  in  his  conclusions,  and  firm  in 
his  adherence  to  them,  while  conciliating 
and  courteous  in  his  relations  with  his 
customers.  If  he  was  cautious  and  con¬ 
servative  in  ordinary  times,  he  knew 
howto  be  bold  when  occasion  demanded. 
While  entering  into  the  enthusiasm 
which  animated  the  community  engaged 
in  building  up  a  metropolis  of  marvelous 
growth,  he  never  “lost  his  head,”  but 
was  ever  mindful  of  his  trust,  and  kept 
the  sound  and  substantial  interests  of 
his  bank  always  in  view.  Thus,  while 
the  period  was  filled  with  exegencies  in 
which  ordinary  business  experience  fur¬ 
nished  no  guide,  he  was  enabled  to  avoid 
serious  losses,  and  yet  always  kept  his 
bank  in  the  front  as  a  popular  and  well 
patronized  institution. 

The  growth  of  the  business,  from  the 
small  beginnings  of  1858,  when  as  the 
private  banking  house  of  Sidle,  Wolford 
&  Co.,  a  small  eapital  was  employed  in 
a  new  frontier  settlement,  to  the  incor¬ 
porated  Minneapolis  Bank,  with  its 
$50,000  of  capital,  and  its  enlargement 
into  the  First  National  Bank  of  Minne¬ 
apolis,  with  a  ’capital  of  $50,000,  en¬ 
larged  from  time  to  time,  in  part  by  sur¬ 
plus  earnings  and  in  part  by  new  sub¬ 
scriptions  of  capital,  as  the  enlarging 
business  of  the  community  required,  un¬ 
til  it  employed  a  capital  of  $1,000,000, 
with  deposits  reaching  $5,000,000,  is 
elsewhere  narrated .  To  the  end  of  his  life 
J.  K.  Sidle  was  president  of  the  bank 
and  its  directing  spirit,  though  ably 
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seconded  by  his  brother,  H.  G.  Sidle,  and 
a  board  of  substantial  directors. 

Mr.  Sidle’s  preparation  for  his  work 
in  Minneap)olis  was  obtained  in  mercan¬ 
tile  business  at  his  native  town  of  York, 
Pa.  In  that  inland  town,  the  county 
seat  of  a  prosperous  agricultural  county, 
he  was  associated  with  his  father,  Henr\’ 
Sidle,  and  his  brother,  H.  G.  Sidle,  for 
more  than  twenty-five  years  in  a  general 
store.  He  was  born  at  York,  Pa.,  March 
31st,  1821.  His  life  there  for  nearly 
forty  years  was  similar  to  that  of  his 
younger  brother,  H.  G.  Sidle,  elsewhere 
related  and  need  not  be  repeated. 

During  his  residence  in  Minneapolis 
IMr.  Sidle  has  been  connected  by  contri¬ 
bution  of  capital,  and  b3^  his  valuable 
advice,  with  many  important  enter¬ 
prises.  chief  of  which  has  been  the  flour 
manufacture.  He  has  also  been  one  of 
the  foremost  in  stimulating  the  railroad 
development  of  the  cit\r.  He  was  a  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis, 
and  of  the  Minneapolis,  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
&  Atlantic  railways,  and  at  times  was 
treasurer  of  these  companies.  But  his 
greatest  contribution  to  the  growth  ot 
the  citv  has  been  that  silent  but  potent 
influence  wdiich  belongs  to  the  banker,  in 
stimulating  and  sustaining  infant  enter¬ 
prises,  by  timely  and  judicious  loans  of 
capital.  How  many  enterprises,  now 
almost  regal  in  strength  and  magnitude, 
have  been  tided  over  in  their  da\'s  of  in¬ 
fancy,  and  saved  from  disastrous  wreck 
by  the  helpftd  hand  of  the  wdse  banker. 

Mr.  Sidle  married  in  earh^  life.  His 
wdfe,  who  still  survives,  was  Miss  Mar¬ 
garet  De  Huff,  of  Lebanon,  Pa.  They 
w'ere  married  in  September,  1846. 

The  famil  v  consisted  of  five  daughters, 
all  of  wdiom  have  been  married.  TIkw 
are  Mrs.  J.  C.  Sidle,  Mrs.  Jas.  W.  Law'- 
rence,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Bliss,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Elfelt, 
Mrs.  W.  M.  Regan. 

Mr.  Sidle  was  a  prominent  supporter 


of  Westminister  Presbyterian  Church, 
a  large  contributor  to  its  mant'  mission 
and  charitable  enterprises. 

He  was  a  Democrat  in  politics,  though 
never  actively  engaged  in  political  strug¬ 
gles. 

While  in  the  active  conduct  of  his 
business  he  was  laid  aside  by  an  acute 
attack  of  intestinal  inflammation,  and 
after  afewda^’s  of  painful  sickness  passed 
away  Januaiw  25,  1888. 

Henry  Godfrey  Sidle.  The  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Min¬ 
neapolis  is  the  oldest  bank  officer  in  con¬ 
tinuous  service  in  the  city,  as  he  wdll  be 
readily  conceded  to  be  the  ripest  in  ex¬ 
perience  and  the  most  successful  in  finan¬ 
cial  administration.  For  nearh^  thirty- 
three  years  he  has  been  connected  with 
the  business,  which  he  now  administers, 
and  w'hich  has  grown,  with  the  marvel¬ 
ous  increase  of  business  in  the  commun¬ 
ity",  from  a  private  banking  house,  w"ith 
small  capital,  to  the  leading  bank  in  the 
city,  w"ith  a  capital  and  surplus  of  nearly" 
a  million  and  a  half  dollars,  and  a  de¬ 
posit  line  of  five  million  dollars.  Before 
engaging  in  banking  he  had  a  mercantile 
experience  of  twenty -four  years  as  clerk 
and  proprietor  of  a  store  in  his  native 
state.  His  training  was  in  the  school  of 
practical  business  and  finance,  which 
w"ith  good  judgment,  an  intuitive  percejD- 
tion,  and  cordial  and  conciliating  man¬ 
ner,  have  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the 
profession. 

H.  G.  Sidle  is  a  native  of  Yoi'k,  Penn., 
w"here  he  w"as  born  Jvdy  22,  1822.  He 
w’as  the  youngest  of  three  sons  born  to 
Henry"  and  Susannah  (Kootz)  Sidle.  The 
elder  brother  w"as  the  late  J.  K.  Sidle,  so 
many  y"ears  his  associate,  both  in  the 
store  in  I’ennsylvania,  and  in  the  bank 
in  Minneapolis.  His  great-grand-father, 
Godfrey  Sidle,  w"hose  name  he  bears,  was 
a  native  of  Hamburgh  in  Germany", 
w"hencc  he  emigrated  to  this  .country-  in 
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the  early  part  of  the  last  century.  His 
grand-father  served  in  the  army  of  the 
Revolution.  The  Sidles  were  farmers  of 
laborious  and  thrifty  habits.  Henry 
Sidle  learned  the  trade  of  blacksmith,  but 
engaged  in  merchandise,  to  which  he 
trained  his  sons.  Henrj^  had  the  advant¬ 
ages  of  the  sons  of  thrifty  families  of  his 
time  in  the  public  schools  ofYork,  and  at 
the  age  of  seventeen  was  taken  into  the 
store.  After  a  clerkship  of  eleven  years, 
his  father  relinquished  the  business  to  his 
two  sons,  J.  K.  and  Henry,  who  con¬ 
ducted  it  on  joint  account  for  the  next 
thirteen  years.  They  had  a  large  and 
prosperous  trade,  and  enjoyed  the  confi¬ 
dence  and  patronage  of  the  community 
where  they  had  grown  to  manhood.  But 
like  so  many  ambitious  young  men  thej^ 
became  dissatisfied  with  the  limitations 
of  an  eastern  town,  though  so  thriving 
one  as  was  York,  and  longed  for  the 
more  abundant  opportunities  and 
broader  field  for  enterprise  in  the  West. 
In  1857  J.  K.  Sidle  made  a  tour  through 
the  West,  and  at  Minneapolis  found  the 
conditions  and  prospects  which  satisfied 
him,  and  determined  him  to  locate  here. 
He  had  associated  with  him,  Peter  Wol¬ 
ford,  a  wealthy  capitalist  ofYork  Coun¬ 
ty.  They  opened  a  private  banking- 
house,  under  the  style  of  Sidle,  Wolford 
&  Co.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  Nic¬ 
ollet  House  the  firm  took  one  of  the  offi¬ 
ces  on  the  ground  floor,  fronting  Wash¬ 
ington  avenue,  and  occupied  it  for  many 
years.  Henry  continued  to  carry  on  the 
store  at  York,  but  visited  his  brother  in 
1858  and  made  observations  of  the  place 
and  its  prospects,  determined  not  to  re¬ 
linquish  a  properous  business  until  he 
had  practical  demonstration  that  a  bet¬ 
ter  one  awaited  him.  This  was  soon 
furnished  b}^  the  prosperity  which  at¬ 
tended  the  new  banking  firm,  and  in 
1863  the  store  at  York  was  sold,  and 
Henry  joined  his  brother  in  Minneapolis, 


and  entered  the  banking  firm,  in  which, 
however,  he  had  an  interest  from  the 
start.  In  1865  the  banking  firm  of  Sidle, 
Wolford  &  Co.  was  dissolved,  Mr.  Wol¬ 
ford  engaging  in  other  business.  The 
Sidle  brothers  now  organized  a  bank, 
under  a  state  charter,  with  the  name  of 
Minneapolis  Bank,  with  a  capital  of 
$50,000.  It  issued  circulating  notes  and 
carried  on  a  regular  banking  business  of 
deposit,  discount  and  circulation.  J.  K. 
Sidle  was  president  and  H.G.  Sidle  cash¬ 
ier.  When  the  national  banking  system 
was  established,  taxing  the  circulating 
notes  of  state  banks  out  of  existence,  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Minneapolis  was 
organized  in  1865,  and  the  business  of 
the  Minneapolis  Bank  transferred  to  it. 
It  was  the  continuation  of  the  old  bank, 
under  a  new  name,  with  the  same  capi¬ 
tal,  officers  and  business.  The  bank  was 
very  successful  at  the  start,  and  has  al¬ 
ways  enjoyed  the  fullest  confidence  of  the 
community.  Its  chief  officers  were  inde¬ 
fatigable  in  their  attention  to  its  inter¬ 
ests,  and  confined  the  operations  to  the 
legitimate  business  in  which  they  were 
engaged.  They  never  speculated  nor  en¬ 
gaged  in  outside  operations  except  as  an 
investment  of  surplus  capital.  Thecapi- 
tal  of  the  bank  was  successively  increased , 
as  its  enlarging  business  required,  to 
$100,000,  $400,000,  $600,000,  and  fin¬ 
ally,  about  1879,  to  $1,000,000.  While 
the  bank  was  always  managed  bj^  the 
Sidles,  so  that  it  was  familiarly  spoken 
of  as  Sidle’s  bank,  it  had,  nevertheless, 
a  substantial  Board  of  Directors,  who 
represented  in  the  fullest  degree  the  con¬ 
servative  and  substantial  element  of  bus¬ 
iness  in  Minneapolis. 

Upon  the  lamented  death  of  J.  K.  Sidle 
in  1888,  the  Board  of  Directors  unani¬ 
mously  elected  H.  G.  Sidle  to  the  presi¬ 
dency,  and  appointed  his  sons,  Henry  K. 
and  Charles  K.,  cashier  and  assistant 
cashier,  which  positions  they  still  hold. 
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The  National  Exchange  Bank  was 
organized  in  1867,  with  a  capital  of 
$50,000,  and  officers,  H.  Miller,  of  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  president,  and  W.  P.  Westfall, 
cashier.  This  bank  continued  in  opera¬ 
tion  and  did  a  large  business,  until  1875, 
when  it  was  forced,  by  the  stringency  of 
the  times  and  some  large  losses,  to  sus¬ 
pend,  and  a  receiver  was  appointed  to 
wind  up  its  affairs,  which  was  accom¬ 
plished  with  such  success  that  its  depos¬ 
itors  were  paid  in  full. 

The  State  Bank  of  Minnesota  was 
merged  into  the  State  National  Bank  of 
Alinneapolis,  June  1,  1868,  with  a  capi¬ 
tal  of  $100,000.  R.  J.  Alendenhall  was 
president,  and  R.  J.  Baldwin  cashier.  In 
1875  Air.  Alendenhall  was  succeeded  Iw 
T.A.  Harrison, and  in  1877  Joseph  Dean 
succeeded  Air.  Baldwin  as  cashier.  In 
1878  the  business  of  the  bank  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Security’  Bank,  with  T.  A. 
Harrison  as  president,  and  Joseph  Dean 
as  cashier.  The  capital  was  increased 
to  $300,000,  and  again  in  1879  to  $400,- 
000,  and  finally  in  1880  to  $1,000,000. 

Thomas  Asbury  Harrison.  The  late 
Thomas  Asbury  Harrison  had  many  of 
the  traits  of  a  great  man.  He  resembled 
in  some  respects  another  great  Ameri¬ 
can,  sprung  from  the  common  people, 
Abraham  Lincoln.  He  possessed  the 
same  never-failing  evenness  of  temper, 
the  same  cheerfulness  under  trying  con¬ 
ditions,  the  helpfidness  to  others,  the  in¬ 
tuitive  knowledge  of  men,  the  retentive 
memory,  the  moral  and  mental  upright¬ 
ness  which  characterized  the  martyred 
president.  Like  Lincoln,  his  first  thought 
was  for  others,  not  of  himself;  to  put  his 
neighbor  at  ease,  to  make  the  stranger 
feel  at  home.  He  was  always  ready  with 
a  jovial  story.  As  a  business  man  he 
was  greater  than  Lincoln.  His  judg¬ 
ment  and  sagacity  in  business  matters 
were  well  nigh  infallible.  Few  men  in  so 


long  a  business  career  have  made  so  few 
mistakes.  In  his  family  relations  the 
depth  of  his  loving  kindness,  his  patience, 
was  never  fathomed.  He  was  almost 
the  ideal  husband  and  father. 

Such  was  Air.  Harrison  in  his  matur¬ 
ity  and  old  age.  But  the  saying  that 
“  the  boy  is  father  to  the  man  ”  was  pe- 
cidiarly  true  in  his  case.  He  early  showed 
traits  which  distinguished  his  after  life. 

He  was  born  at  Belleville,  St.  Clair 
countv^  Illinois,  December  18,  1811,  and 
died  in  Alinneapolis,  October  27,  1887, 
nearly  seventy-six  years  of  age.  His 
parents  came  from  the  South,  the  father 
being  a  native  of  Georgia,  and  the 
mother  of  North  Carolina.  They  settled 
at  Belleville,  Illinois,  near  St.  Louis,  in 
1803,  when  the  southern  part  of  the 
state  was  almost  an  unbroken  forest. 
The^^  were  pioneers  in  agriculture,  in 
manufacture,  and  in  Alethodism,  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Harrison  being  an  ordained 
elder  in  the  M.  E.  Church.  He  preached 
for  many  years  twice  a  week. 

Air.  Harrison’s  mother,  though  born 
and  raised  among  all  the  traditions  of 
the  South,  evinced  at  an  early  age  that 
repugnance  towai'd  slavery  and  oppres¬ 
sion  which  has  been  so  distinctive  a 
characteristic  in  her  descendants.  Soon 
after  her  marriage  she  said  to  her  hus¬ 
band  one  day:  “I  am  a  Southern  woman 
and  I  love  the  South,  yet  I  hate  slavery ; 
1  will  never  own  a  slave.  But  if  we  live 
here  without  slaves  we  shall  be  nothing 
but  ‘  poor  white  trash.’  Let  us  go  north 
where  the  curse  of  slavery  is  not  toler¬ 
ated.”  That  same  3^ear  the^"  broke  all 
the  ties  of  their  Southern  home  and  came 
North.  The\'  first  engaged  pn  farming, 
and  later  in  milling,  undergoing,  with 
their  rapidlv'  increasing  famiK',  all  the 
hardships  and  privations  of  earl  vifioneer 
life. 

Young  Asbuiw,  as  the  sidycct  of  this 
sketch  was  familiarly  known  in  his  boy- 
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hood  days,  was  the  fourth  of  nine  child¬ 
ren,  born,  as  already  mentioned, in  1811. 
His  early  life  was  full  of  hard  work,  and 
the  opportunities  for  acquiring  an  edu¬ 
cation  in  those da3"S  were  meager  indeed. 
All  his  school  life  would  comprise  less 
than  the  modem  school  year.  But  when 
he  did  attend  school  he  applied  himself 
to  his  studies,  as  in  all  that  he  did,  with 
intense  earnestness.  It  was  his  good 
fortune  to  have  a  teacher  who  under¬ 
stood  and  encouraged  him,  though  he 
gained  knowledge  of  the  genuineness  of 
his  pupil’s  character  through  a  little  mis"- 
ad venture.  The  school  —  a  private  one 
—  was  located  in  the  village,  where  the 
distinction  between  pupils,  a  sharp  one, 
was  drawn  on  the  line  of  store  clothes 
and  homespun.  Those  who  wore  the 
former  looked  upon  themselves,  and  were 
pointed  to  by  others,  with  pride,  whereas 
those  who  were  clothed  in  the  latter 
were  subject  to  many  humiliations. 
Young  Harrison  was  not  among  the 
fortunate  ones,  and  he  was  soon  made 
to  feel  that  he  belonged  to  a  lower  order 
of  existence  in  that  school  world.  Un¬ 
fortunately  for  him,  his  seatmate  was  a 
boy  whose  clothes  entitled  him  to  rank 
among  the  aristocracy'  of  the  institution, 
and  he  lost  no  opportunity  to  annoy  his 
less  fortunate  fellow.  One  day  Absury 
dropped  his  knife  on  the  floor  by  acci¬ 
dent,  and  in  stooping  to  pick  it  up  his 
tormentor  put  his  hand  behind  his  head 
so  that  he  could  not  regain  his  seat, 
struggle  as  he  might.  He  grew  desper¬ 
ate  at  last,  and  with  one  supreme  effort 
broke  away.  As  he  rose  to  his  feet,  white 
with  anger,  he  dealt  the  youthful  op¬ 
pressor  a  stinging  blow  squarely  in  the 
face.  The  master,  whose  name  was 
Sparks,  saw  this  part  of  the  disturbance, 
but  not  what  had  preceded,  and  called 
Thomas  to  the  platform,  where  he  was 
compelled  to  remain,  an  object  of  deris¬ 
ion  and  scorn,  for  nearly  half  a  day. 


When  the  school  had  been  dismissed 
the  teacher  took  him  to  task  for  his  con¬ 
duct.  “I  am  very  sorry  to  say  that  I 
am  grievously  disappointed  in  you,”  he 
continued,  “you  have  seemed  so  eagerto 
learn,  your  conduct  has  been  good,  and 
now  to  spoil  it  all  in  this  wa3^  I  am 
very,  very  much  disappointed.” 

The  culprit  then  explained  how  it  all 
came  about. 

“But  why  did  you  not  tell  me  this 
before?’’  exclaimed  Mr.  Sparks, now  still 
more  sorry,  but  for  another  reason. 

“Because  you  did  not  ask  me  to  ex¬ 
plain,”  was  the  brief  response. 

A  characteristic  reply.  But  his  brief 
school  life  did  not  pass  without  its  grat¬ 
ifying  achievement.  It  was  a  rule  of  the 
master  that  the  pupil  who  made  the 
greatest  advancement  should  be  made 
the  teacher  of  his  class  at  the  end  of  a 
certain  length  of  time.  When  the  mo¬ 
ment  came  to  announce  the  name  of  the 
fortunate  one,  young  Harrison  was  com-, 
pletely  overcome  to  have  the  honor  be¬ 
stowed  upon  himself.  No  success,  no 
honor  in  after  life,  ever  gave  him  so  keen 
a  pleasure  as  this.  To  think  that  he, the 
farmer’s  boy,  the  pupil  in  homespun, 
should  have  such  greatness  thrust  upon 
him.  This  was  ample  compensation  for 
all  the  school ‘trials  and  sorrows  he  had 
undergone. 

Later,  but  still  while  quite  young,  Mr. 
Harrison  tried  his  hand  at  clerking  in  a 
store,  but  he  was  not  consiDicuously  suc¬ 
cessful  in  that  calling.  His  temperament 
and  mental  habit  were  such  that  he  must 
hew  his  own  way  in  the  world,  after  his 
own  fashion.  When  grown  to  manhood 
he  built  the  first  Harrison  mill  in  Illinois, 
mostly  on  borrowed  money.  A  short 
time  after  the  mill  was  finished  and  full 
of  wheat,  it  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire 
one  winter  morning,  and  burned  to  the 
ground.  The  loss  was  almost  total. 
This  disaster,  which  would  have  been 
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Overwhelming  to  a  weaker  man,  onl3^ 
spurred  him  on  to  renewed  activity.  The 
structui'e  was  rebuilt  at  once,  Mr.  Har¬ 
rison  working  as  a  common  laborer  to 
save  one  man’s  wages.  The  new  mill 
was  built  in  due  season, but  the  prosper¬ 
ity  of  the  milling  business  began  to  wane 
in  that  locality.  He  and  his  brothers 
worked  unremittingly'  for  years,  pi'ac- 
ticed  the  closest  economy,  but  all  they 
could  do  with  their  best  efforts  was  to 
make  a  bare  living.  At  last  not  even 
this  could  be  done.  They'  lost  money  on 
every  barrel  of  flour  turned  out.  Mr. 
Harrison’s  brothers  and  the  rest  of  the 
family  advised  him  to  quit  and  turn  his 
hand  to  something  else.  But  he  would 
not  listen  to  this  counsel. 

“What  else  can  we  do?”  he  asked. 
“This  is  the  only'  business  we  under¬ 
stand.  Our  flour  is  good.  The  time 
must  come  when  it  will  be  appreciated.” 
And  his  prediction  was  verified.  The 
Harrison  brand  became  famous  in  all 
that  region  and  in  the  East.  Then  the 
Crimean  war  broke  out.  Prices  went 
up.  The  flourfrom  the  “  Harrison  Mills  ” 
was  in  great  demand.  The  foundation 
to  Harrison’s  fortune  was  laid. 

The  milling  industry  continued  to  be 
a  paying  one  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
Air.  Harrison  become  what  is  known  as 
“  well  off.”  After  a  time  he  foresaw,  with 
his  usual  business  sagacity,  that  the  bus¬ 
iness  had  reached  its  highest  paying 
point,  and  he  sold  out  all  his  milling  in¬ 
terests.  The  seciuel  showed  how  correct 
was  his  judgment.  After  he  left  the  mill 
no  money  has  been  made  by  it  in  the 
manufacture  of  flour.  Had  he  not  dis¬ 
posed  of  it  when  he  did,  the  property 
could  not  have  been  sold  later. 

Business  with  him  in  those  days  wns 
no  child’s  play.  He  was  always  up  early 
in  the  morning,  and  often  did  not  get 
home  until  2  o’clock  in  the  night.  He 
kept  the  books  of  the  firm  alone,  while 


his  successor  had  to  hire  four  bookkeep¬ 
ers  to  do  the  same  work,  and  he  did 
much  of  the  general  business  besides 

Mr.  T.  A.  Harrison  in  1839  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  Miss  Rebecca  M.  Green,  at  Belle¬ 
ville,  Ill.,  and  as  in  most  things,  he  was 
very  fortunate  in  his  choice  of  a  helpmeet. 
She  died  in  Minneapolis  on  February  13, 
1884,  in  her  64th  year.  They'  were 
blessed  with  five  children,  three  girls  and 
two  boys.  Three  of  the  children  are 
alive  —  W.  W.  Harrison,  Mrs.  S.  H. 
Knight,  and  Mrs.  Dr.  E.  B.  Zier. 

In  1859  Mr.  Harrison’s  brother  Hugh 
and  his  sister,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Goheen,  came 
up  into  the  Northwest  on  a  prospecting 
tour.  They'  at  once  fell  in  love  with  the 
country,  and  especially  with  the  locality' 
on  which  Minneapolis  now  stands,  and 
concluded  to  settle  here.  After  having 
made  this  decision  their  first  thought 
was  to  get  their  brother  Thomas  to 
come  also.  They'  bought  the  place  at 
the  corner  of  Fourth  Avenue  South  and 
Seventh  Street  for  him,  and  fitted  up  a 
residence  there  which  in  those  days  was 
looked  upon  as  a  palace.  This  home 
was  prepared  by  Southern  people,  used 
to  a  Southern  climate.  T.  A.  Harrison 
came  with  his  family  in  the  spring  of 
1860.  The  following  winter  was  one 
of  the  severest  known  in  the  history  of 
Minnesota.  His  daughter,  Mrs.  S.  A. 
Knight,  in  describing  the  experiences  of 
the  family  during  that  terrible  winter 
say's:  “  Day  after  day  it  was  10,  20  and 
sometimes  40  degrees  below  zero,  with 
the  wind  blowing  a  gale  all  the  time, 
and  our  house  built  accoi'ding  to  South¬ 
ern  ideas  of  architecture.  The  cold 
would  be  inconceivable  to  any'one  who 
had  not  experienced  such  weather.  Alany' 
a  time  I  woke  iq)  in  tlie  morning  with 
the  bed  covering  frozen  stift'  from  our 
breath.” 

These  experiences  caused  Air.  Harri¬ 
son  and  his  wife  to  become  very  home- 
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sick.  When  the  wind  howled,  and  the 
snow  piled  up  in  huge  drifts,  with  the 
mereury  freezing  in  the  thermometers, 
they  sighed  for  the  more  genial  climate 
of  southern  Illinois,  and  resolved  to  go 
back  there  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 
But  when  the  wonderously  beautiful 
Minnesota  spring  came,  they  forgot  the 
rigors  of  the  winter  and  stayed  on. 
These  experiences  were  repeated  for  sev¬ 
eral  years.  Every  winter  they  deter¬ 
mined  to  return  to  their  native  state 
when  the  snow  was  off,  and  every  spring 
and  summer  they  lingered  on  till  winter 
was  upon  them  again.  It  was  impossi¬ 
ble  to  go  at  that  season  of  the  year. 
There  were  no  railroads,  the  Mississippi 
was  frozen,  and  the  nearest  point  beyond 
St.  Paul  was  La  Crosse,  which  could 
only  be  reached  by  stage.  So  the  family 
were  prisoners  in  winter,  and  unable  to 
tear  themselves  away  during  the  other 
seasons  of  the  year. 

At  this  time  one  of  those  fortunate  in¬ 
cidents  occurred  which  seem  to  come  so 
readily  to  a  successful  man.  A  resident 
by  the  name  of  Mattison  owned  a  tract 
of  land  next  to  Mr.  Harrison  on  Fourth 
avenue  south,  where  Eighth  and  Ninth 
streets  intersect  that  thoroughfare.  He 
built  a  fence  in  such  away  as  to  interfere 
with  Mr.  Harrison’s  access  to  the  high¬ 
way.  This  the  latter  could  not  endure. 
He  was  alwar^s  intolerant  of  contracted 
surroundings,  and  used  to  say  that  if  he 
had  to  live  in  a  tenement  he  was  ready 
to  die.  One  day  he  eame  into  the  house 
and  told  his  wife  that  he  had  bought 
Mattison  out  for  $800.  She  was  dis¬ 
mayed  and  exclaimed,  “If  you  spend  all 
your  money  here  we  will  never  be  able 
to  get  back  home.”  A  purchase  involv¬ 
ing  $800  in  those  days  was  a  more  con¬ 
spicuous  deal  than  one  of$100,000now. 

But  the  home  sickness  gradually  van¬ 
ished  from  the  Harrison  household.  They 
became  permanent  citizens.  The  Matti¬ 


son  tract  was  held,  and  the  rise  in  value 
of  that  pi'operty  alone  made  them  a  for¬ 
tune. 

When  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  broke 
out  Mr.  Harrison  was  a  generous  sup- 
j)orter  of  the  Union  cause,  giving  both 
financial  aid  and  sympathy  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  in  its  darkest  hours. 

He  was  a  conservative  in  business, 
abhoring  ficticious  values  and  a  financial 
“plunger”  was  his  peculiar  aversion.  So 
he  was  cautious  in  all  his  financial  trans¬ 
actions,  deliberating  carefully  on  every 
move  before  it  was  made,  but  when  his 
conclusions  had  been  reached,  he  seldom 
if  ever  changed  his  mind. 

His  first  investment  of  importance  in 
Minnesota  was  in  the  First  National 
Bank  of  St.  Paul.  Then  he  became  a 
heavy  stockholder  and  a  director  in  both 
the  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  and  in  the 
St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Omaha  roads. 
In  1862  “Harrison  Hall”  was  erected, the 
beginning  of  the  era  of  substantial  build¬ 
ings  in  Minneapolis.  The  firm  of  J.  Dean 
and  company  was  formed  in  1863,  for 
the  purpose  of  engaging  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  lumber,  and  buying  and  selling 
pine  lands.  Under  the  management  of 
this  company  the  “Atlantic”  and  the 
“Pacific”  mills  were  built.  In  all  these 
enterprises  T.  A.  Harrison  was  the  prin¬ 
cipal  owner  and  the  controlling  spirit. 

By  the  merest  aceident  of  lending  a 
friend  money  and  taking  bank  stock  as 
security,  he  came  to  be  a  stock  holder  in 
and  afterwards  made  president  of  the 
State  National  Bank.  In  a  short  time 
thereafter,  to  his  great  surprise,  he  found 
the  bank  in  a  very  weak  condition, 
Mr.  Harrison,  though  not  in  the  least 
responsible  for  that  condition  of  afifairs, 
put  his  own  private  fortune  behind  the 
enterprise  and  enabled  it  to  pay  in  full 
every  creditor.  After  spending  several 
sleepless  nights  over  the  sad  condition  of 
things,  the  first  night  after  making  up 
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his  mind  to  pay  ever3'  creditor  in  fall  if 
it  took  all  he  had  to  do  it,  he  slept  as 
sweetl}'  as  a  child.  This  episode  cost 
him  several  years  of  anxious  toil. 

The  experience  he  had  thus  gained  in 
the  banking  business,  the  confidence  he 
had  acquired  among  his  fellowmen,  de¬ 
termined  him  to  start  a  bank  of  his  own. 
The  Security  bank  was  organized  with 
Mr.  Harrison  as  president  in  1878,  and 
he  remained  its  president  until  his  death. 
This  financial  institution  soon  developed 
into  an  important  adjnnet  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  cit3q  and  is  to-da3'one  of  the 
largest  bankinginstitutions  in  the  State. 

Mr.  Harrison  was  a  devoted  member 
of  the  Methodist  church,  and  toward 
the  Centenary  and  Hennepin  avenue 
churches  of  Minneapolis,  he  contributed 
more,  perhaps,  than  ain^  other  individual. 
Rut  besides  these  benefaetions,  he  was 
also  generous  to  man  v  churches  of  other 
denominations.  His  affection  for  Ham¬ 
line  Universit3^  was  deep  and  abiding, 
and  many  an  indigent  student  there  has 
had  cause  to  bless  his  name.  His  sym- 
path3’  for  the  poor  and  struggling  was 
alwa3's  easily  aroused.  He  remembered 
his  own  struggles  in  early  life  and  was 
ever  ready  with  aid  to  the  deserving. 
He  especiall3"  loved  to  help  3"oung  men 
who  were  earnest  and  who  had  found 
their  life  work. 

As  a  private  citizen,  Mr.  Harrison 
alwa3’S  took  an  active  stand  in  all  polit¬ 
ical  and  moral  questions  of  the  da3'.  In 
shaping  the  policy  of  the  cit3’’  and  the 
state  he  was  a  power  behind  the  throne. 

It  was  one  of  his  characteristic  traits 
to  be  almost  unconscious  of  the  com¬ 
manding  place  he  occupied  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  cit3'  and  the  exalted  esti¬ 
mation  in  which  he  was  held  1)3'  his 
neighbors.  Whenever  he  received  anv 
especial  token  of  rcs])ect  and  ai)prccia- 
tion  from  his  fellow  citizens  he  was  al- 
wa3’S  sur])rised,  though  none  the  less 


gratified.  When  C.  Wright  Davison  had 
finished  his  director3'  of  Minneapolis  for 
1887-8,  he  prepared  an  eleganth'  bound 
voliime  for  Mr.  Harrison’s  private  use, 
with  the  following  dedication  ; 

“  This  volume  is  respectfully  dedicated 
to  Thomas  A.  Harrison  and  Hugh  G. 
Harrison, president  and  vice-president  of 
the  Seeurit3'  Bank  of  Minneapolis,  one 
of  the  solid  financial  institutions  of  the 
United  States,  as  an  expression  of  appre¬ 
ciation  of  their  enterprize  in  locating  in 
Minneapolis  when  it  had  less  than  5,000 
inhabitants,  and  as  a  slight  recognition 
of  their  personal  worth,  sterling  integ- 
ritv,  and  their  lovalt3',  public  spirit  and 
generosit3'  in  furthering  ever3’  worth3' 
institution  and  project  tending  to  build 
up  the  city  of  their  choice.” 

He  was  sitting  on  the  porch  of  his 
home  at  the  time  the  volume  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  him,  and  was  so  much  taken 
by  surprise  that  he  could  hardh'  articu¬ 
late  his  thanks.  As  Mrs.  Knight  says, 
‘‘he  never  looked  for  anything  of  this 
kind,  and  was  alwa3’s  surprised  to  be 
the  recipient  of  such  honors.” 

In  1885,  while  on  a  trij)  through  the 
South,  he  contracted  a  t3'pho-malarial 
fever  from  which  he  never  full v  recovered. 
Not  long  before  his  death  he  went  to 
New  York  to  consult  leading  phvsicians, 
who  advised  him  to  go  to  California. 
He  decided  to  follow  their  counsel,  but 
failing  rapidh'  was  unable  to  carry  out 
his  design. 

The  end  came  peacefulh'.  At  9:30 
o’clock  on  the  morning  of  October  27, 
1887,  he  sank  quieth'  to  his  eternal  rest, 
surrounded  1)3'  his  sorrowing  famih',  at 
the  old  homestead. 

The  character  of  such  a  man  is  best 
understood  in  the  light  of  his  life,  which 
gives  us  a  better  idea  of  his  ])ersonalitv 
than  mere  words  can  give.  His  most 
cons])icuous  traits  were  untliiiching  in¬ 
tegrity  in  all  relations  of  life,  a  sound 
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judgment  and  an  indomitable  will.  Add¬ 
ed  to  these  was  kindness  of  heart  and  a 
cheerful  spirit,  characteristics  that  often 
go  with  real  power.  He  had  the  I'epose 
of  strength.  While  not  an  educated  man- 
in  the  bookish  sense  of  the  term,  he  had 
a  wide  and  accurate  knowledge  of  books. 
His  judgment  of  these  was  almost  as 
infallible  as  his  judgment  of  men.  He 
was  hardly  ever  compelled  to  revise  his 
original  opinion  of  the  latter.  In  his. 
family  he  was  ever  loving  and  patient. 
His  children  look  upon  him  as  a  saint, 
never  cross,  never  irritable,  whose  mem¬ 
ory  will  always  be  encircled  by  a  conse¬ 
crated  halo. 

Hugh  Gilbraith  Harrison.  In  1803 
Thomas  Harrison  emigrated  from  North 
Carolina  and  settled  in  the  wilderness 
four  miles  southwest  of  the  village  of 
Belleville,  Illinois.  He  was  a  sturdy  man 
of  Scotch-Irish  descent,  and  a  local 
preacher  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  Here  he  opened  a  farm,  and 
and  raised  a  family  of  nine  children.  He 
was  not  only  a  pioneer  in  the  wilderness 
but  he  was  a  pioneer  in  the  milling  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  As  early 
as  1826  he  purchased  for  $300  an  ox  mill 
at  Belleville,  and  his  two  older  sons  left 
the  farm  and  assumed  the  management 
of  the  old  mill.  Five  years  later  the 
father  removed  to  Belleville  with  his 
family  and  introduced  into  the  mill  the 
first  steam  engine  that  was  set  up  in  the 
State  of  Illinois.  A  new  and  larger  mill 
was  built  in  1836,  which  was  burned  in 
1843  with  5,000  bushels  of  wheat  and 
500  barrels  of  flour,  and  no  insurance. 
It  was  rebuilt  the  next  year,  and  the  bus¬ 
iness  so  enlarged  that  as  a  local  chroni¬ 
cle  testifies,  “for  many  years  the  product 
of  the  Harrison  mills  at  Belleville  was 
the  standard  of  excellence  throughout 
the  commercial  world.  Their  sales  of 
flour  and  purchases  of  wheat  reached 


millions  of  dollars.”  Until  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  new  process  in  milling,  by 
which  the  superior  qualities  of  spring 
wheat  were  developed,  Belleville  flour 
was  the  best  in  the  country. 

Hugh  G.  Harrison  was  a  younger  son 
of  this  pioneer  family,  born  April  23d, 
1822.  He  was  educated  at  McKendree 
College  at  Lebanon,  Ill.,  and  in  his  early 
manhood  was  associated  with  his  father 
and  brothers  in  the  milling  business  at 
Belleville.  In  1860  Thomas  A.,  William 
and  Hugh  G.  Harrison  removed  to  Min¬ 
neapolis.  Each  built  a  fine  residence; 
that  of  Hugh  being  on  a  double  block  at 
the  corner  of  Nicollet  and  Eleventh,  then 
far  out  of  the  built  up  part  of  the  town, 
and  covered  with  a  hazel  brush  thicket. 
This  remained  thefamily  homestead,  and 
is  to-day  one  of  the  most  admired  homes 
of  the  city.  For  many  years  the  broth¬ 
ers  made  their  investments  and  carried 
on  business  in  common.  In  course  of 
time  the  abundant  opportunities  for  bus¬ 
iness  and  perhaps  diverse  tastes  led  them 
to  separate  and  pursue  different  lines. 
They  were  original  stockholders  in  the 
First  National  Bank  of  St.  Paul,  and 
largely  interested  in  the  St.  Paul  and 
Sioux  City  railroad. 

In  1862  they  built  on  the  corner  of 
Washington  and  Nicollet  avenues  the 
stone  block,  still  standing,  at  that  time 
the  most  imposing  building  in  the  town, 
and  having  a  hall  which  furnished  for 
years  the  audience  room  for  public  meet¬ 
ings  and  concerts. 

In  1863  they  associated  themselves 
with  Joseph  Dean  in  the  lumber  business. 
The  firm  of  Joseph  Dean  &  Co.,  for  the 
next  fifteen  years  became  the  leader  in 
the  lumber  trade  of  the  city.  They 
bought  fine  timbered  lands,  purchased 
and  rebuilt  a  large  saw  mill  at  the  mouth 
of  Bassett’s  Creek,  and  opened  lumber 
jmrds.  Subsequently  the}^  built  the  Pa¬ 
cific  mill  on  the  river  bank  just  above  the 
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suspension  bridge,  whicluvas  for  _vears  the 
largest  and  best  equipped  saw  mill  in  the 
city.  On  retiring  from  the  lumber  busi¬ 
ness  in  1877,  the  Security  Bank  was  or¬ 
ganized,  with  the  largest  capital  of  any 
baidc  in  the  city.  T.  A.  Harrison  being 
president;  Hugh  G.  Harrison,  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  and  Joseph  Dean,  cashier.  The 
bank  from  the  first  was  prosperous,  and 
took  the  lead  in  that  line  of  business. 
The  capital  was  enlarged  as  the  needs 
of  business  required,  until  it  reached  $1,- 
000,000,  with  deposits  of  nearly  $6,000, - 
000.  At  the  death  of  the  elder  brother, 
Hugh  G.  Harrison  was  elected  its  presi¬ 
dent,  and  gave  personal  attention  to  its 
management — the  bank  attaining  unin¬ 
terrupted  prosperity",  and  engaging  in  a 
high  degree  the  public  confidence — to  the 
close  of  his  life. 

The  business  career  and  character  of 
Mr.  Harrison  were  sketched  in  an  obitu¬ 
ary  written  at  the  time  of  his  death  by 
one  who  had  known  him  intimately,  and 
been  associated  with  him  in  church  fel¬ 
lowship,  from  which  we  condense  the 
concluding  part  of  this  notice. 

“H.  G.  Harrison  was  always  fore¬ 
most  in  every  enterprise  x'elating  to  the 
growth  and  well  being  of  the  city".  He 
was  a  carefid  student  of  political  ques¬ 
tions,  though  not  in  the  ordinary"  sense 
a  politician.  For  many"  years  during  the 
the  formative  and  constructive  period  of 
the  school  system  of  the  city"  he  was  a 
member  of  the  School  Board,  and  one  of 
its  most  faithfid  and  effective  workers. 
Lai'gely"  to  his  excellent  judgment  is 
due  the  fact  that  the  City"  of  Minneap¬ 
olis  is  ]iossessed  of  so  much  valuable 
school  property".  He  was  administrator 
ot  the  Spencer  estate,  which  became  the 
foundation  for  the  ])ublic  library.  He 
was  mayor  of  Minneaixolis  in  1868,  and 
made  a  splendid  administration  for  the 
young  and  growing  city-.  He  founded 


the  grocery  house  of  B.  S.  Bull  &  Co.,  in 
the  seventies,  and  later  on  that  of  Geo.R. 
Newell  &  Co.  He  was  one  of  the  largest 
subscribers  and  first  director  and  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Minneapolis  Exposition.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Minneapolis  Trust  Company". 
He  al\vay"s  took  a  deep  interest  in  Ham¬ 
line  University",  to  which  he  contributed 
large  sums  of  money.  Indeed  Mr.  H.  G. 
Harrison’s  benefactions  in  this  city- 
among  the  churches  and  benevolent  en¬ 
terprises  are  a  multitude.  He  seemed  al- 
way"s  to  be  giving,  and  he  alway-s  gave 
with  discrimination,  with  a  liberal  hand 
and  cheerfully.  Particularly  was  this 
the  case  in  the  realm  of  Methodism,  of 
which  denomination  he  had  been  a  life 
long  member,  and  active  promoter. 

Mr.  Harrison  was  a  cultivated  Christ¬ 
ian  gentleman.  He  was  a  member  and 
trustee  of  Hennepin  Avenue  M.  E.  Church 
of  this  city".  Always  a  student,  an  ex¬ 
tensive  traveler  both  in  this  country-  and 
abroad,  anomniverous  reader  of  the  best 
literature,  his  mind  was  broad  and  his 
views  well  settled.  There  was  nothing 
narrow  in  his  disposition  or  attain¬ 
ments.  He  was  helpful,  always  helpful, 
to  y-oung  men,  to  worthy  public  enter¬ 
prises,  and  to  the  necessities  of  men  and 
women  about  him,  his  purse  was  ever 
open.  He  was  an  intense  lover  of  good 
music. 

Mr.  Harrison  was  twice  married.  His 
first  wife,  Irene,  died  August  13th,  1876. 
By  this  marriage  he  had  five  sons,  all 
now  living  and  grown  to  manhood,  and 
successfully"  engaged  in  various  lines  of 
business.  They"  are  Edwin,  George, 
Lewis,  Hugh  and  Perry".  October  25th, 
1877,  he  married  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Wood 
Hunt,  of  Allentown,  Pa.,  who,  with  her 
daughter,  Helen  Loui.se,  and  the  sons 
above  named  survive  him.  He  also  has 
three  sisters.  Airs.  Dovy-  AlcBride,  ot 
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Bellvill,  Ill.,  Mrs.  Olive  Greai  and  Mrs. 
Anna  H.  Goheen,  residing  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity.” 

Mr.  Hari'ison  had  made  in  the  latter 
part  of  Jul^',  1891,  a  business  trip  to  the 
East,  and  returning  seemed  in  perfect 
health.  A  slight  indisposition  kept  him 
at  home  for  a  few  days.  He  was  at  his 
desk  at  the  bank  on  Monday  Aug.  10th, 
but  returning  home  took  to  his  bed,  and 
on  Wednesda3'  night  went  to  his  final 
rest, heart  failure  followinga  severecold, 
being  assigned  as  the  fatal  cause. 

“His  life  was  ripe;  his  end  was  peace¬ 
ful  and  lovely;  his  rest  is  earned;  his 
works  do  follow  him.” 

Joseph  De.\n.  The  subject  of  this 
post  mortem  sketch  was  for  nearly  forty 
years  an  active,  upright,  and  honored 
citizen  of  Hennepin  county,  and  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  of  the  town  and 
city  of  Minneapolis. 

He  was  born  on  the  10th  of  Januaiw, 
1826,  near  the  city  of  Enniskillen, 
County  of  Fermanagh,  in  the  west  of 
Ireland,  whence  his  father,  John  Dean, 
emigrated  while  he  was  a  child,  to  the 
vicinity  of  Sherbrook,  Canada  West. 
Thence  the  family  removed,  when  he  was 
ten  years  old,  to  Belvidere,  Ill.  Here  he 
grew  to  manhood,  working  upon  a  farm 
and  learning  the  carpenter’s  trade,  en¬ 
joying  only  fragmentary  opportunities 
to  attend  the  common  schools.  For  a 
time  he  worked  at  his  trade  in  Chicago. 

In  1850  he  was  marified  to  Nancy  H. 
Stanley,  of  Belvidere,  Ill.,  whose  family 
were  from  Western  New  York,  and  in  the 
spring  of  that  year  came  to  Minnesota. 
This  was  the  year  when  Isaac  Atwater, 
Edward  Murphy,  Allen  Harmon,  Joel  B. 
Bassett  and  W.  W.  Wales  settled  here. 
Mr.  Dean,  however,  did  not  settle  in  the 
town,  but  went  to  Oak  Grove,  (now 
Bloomington)  on  the  Minnesota  river, 
where  he  engaged  in  running  a  ferry,  and 


two  3'ears  later  took  a  claim  there.  His 
attention  was  not,  however,  wholly 
engaged  with  occupations  at  Oak  Grove, 
for  in  the  summer  of  1851  he  superin¬ 
tended  the  erection  of  a  store  in  St. 
Anthon3"  for  John  H.  Stevens  and  Frank¬ 
lin  Steele,  and  was  employed  at  Fort 
Snelling  b3'  Mr.  Steele  in  the  line  of  his 
trade. 

At  the  organization  of  Hennepin 
County  in  October,  1852,  he  was  elected, 
with  John  Jackins  and  Alexander  Moore 
as  colleagues,  on  the  Board  of  County 
Commissioners,  ofwhich  John  H.  Stevens 
was  Clerk.  This  first  election  was  unan¬ 
imous,  each  candidate  receiving  sevent3'- 
one  votes.  The  board  located  the  count3" 
seat  and  entered  upon  the  records  the 
location  with  the  name  of  Albion.  The 
named  proved  unsatisfactory,  and  after 
much  discussion,  when  Charles  Hoag 
evolved  the  name  Minneapolis,  it  was 
substituted  upon  the  official  record.  Air. 
Dean  served  on  the  board  for  three 
years.  Meanwhile  he  served  upon  the 
first  Grand  Jury  empaneled  in  the  county 
in  1853,  and  was  appointed  upon  the 
Whig  Committee  for  the  precinct  of  St. 
Peter,  now  Bloomington. 

In  the  act  of  incorporating  the  Hen¬ 
nepin  County  Agricultural  Society,  Feb. 
20,  1853,  he  was  named  as  one  of  the  in¬ 
corporators. 

On  the  first  of  January,  1854,  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  appointment  of  postmaster  of 
Bloomington, it  being  the  first  postoffice 
established  in  the  county  outside  of  Fort 
Snelling,  preceding  by  a  few  da3^s  the 
establishment  of  the  office  in  Minneapo¬ 
lis.  In  the  spring  o  f  1856  Mr.  Dean  re¬ 
moved  to  Minneapolis  where  he  contin¬ 
ued  to  reside  until  his  death  in  1890. 
Here  he  engaged  as  a  contractor  and 
builder,  and  soon  purchased  the  planing 
mill  and  sash  and  door  factoi'3^  at  the 
Falls,  which  he  operated  in  connection 
with  his  business  as  builder. 
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In  1856  his  name  appeared  as  a  leader 
in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  of 
which  he  continued  an  active  and  devout 
member,  often  holding  official  positions 
in  Centenary,  Hennepin  Avenue  and 
Franklin  Avenue  Clmrches. 

At  the  election  in  the  fall  of  1859,  Mr. 
Dean  was  elected  Count3^  Treasurer, 
holding  the  office  for  two  j^ears  from 
Januai'v  first,  1860. 

About  the  r^ear  1863  he  associated 
the  Harrison  Brothers  with  himself  in 
the  lumber  business,  under  the  firm  name 
of  Joseph  Dean  &  Co.  The  business  be¬ 
came  verv  extensive  and  profitable.  The 
company  purchased  cpiantities  of  timber 
land  and  cut  their  own  logs.  The\'  first 
purchased  the  Stanchfieldsawmillat  the 
mouth  of  Bassett’s  creek,  and  enlarged 
and  rebuilt  it.  This  the3"  operated  until 
it  was  burned,  when  the3"  bought  the 
large  mill  known  as  “Pacific  Mill’’  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  river,  just  above 
the  suspension  bridge.  This  was  a  veiy 
complete  saw  mill  and  was  operated 
until  the  firm  retired  from  business  about 
1877. 

In  the  summer  of  1877  Mr.  Dean  was 
appointed  cashier  of  the  State  National 
Bank,  and  tipon  the  merging  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  that  institution  in  the  newly  or¬ 
ganized  Security  Bank,  became  its  cash¬ 
ier,  and  was  upon  its  board  of  direction. 
The  late  Thomas  A.  Harrison  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  bank,  and  Hugh  G.  Harrison 
was  vice-president.  These  gentlemen, 
so  long  associated  with  Mr.  Dean  in 
business,  had  come  to  know  his  integ- 
rit3',  efficienc3'  accurac3',  and,  al¬ 

though  not  trained  to  the  banking  busi¬ 
ness,  selected  him  for  the  responsible  po¬ 
sition.  The  wisdom  of  their  choice  was 
demonstrated  by  the  popularity  and 
success  of  the  bank  which  soon  became 
the  leading  bank  of  the  cit3'  in  capital 
and  busine.ss. 

Mr.  Dean  was  cashier  of  the  bank 


from  its  organization  until  the  summer 
of  1882,  when  forced  to  resign  on  ac¬ 
count  of  ill  health.  He  afterwards  occu¬ 
pied  for  a  time  the  office  of  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  bank,  and  later  that  of  vice- 
president.  On  account  of  continued  ill 
health  he  was  forced  to  retire  from  ac¬ 
tive  management  of  the  bank  and  seek 
relaxation  in  travel. 

His  private  business  had  become  ver3' 
large  and  engaged  all  the  time  and 
strength  he  had  to  devote  to  business, 
although  he  remained  a  director  of  the 
bank.  For  man3’  3"ears  Mr.  Dean  was 
a  trustee  of  Hamline  Universit3",  in 
whose  success  he  took  a  deep  interest, 
and  to  which  he  made  large  gifts. 

His  family  consisted  of  seven  children 
of  whom  four  survive  him.  Mrs.  Dean 
died  in  1874  and  Mr.  Dean  re-married  in 
1876  to  Elizabeth  Stevens,  of  Baile3'- 
ville.  Ill.,  who  survives  him. 

His  death  occurred  at  Eureka  Springs, 
Ark  ,  May  20,  1890. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  St.  An¬ 
thony  was  organized  about  1870,  with 
a  capital  of  $50,000.  H.  M.  Carpenter 
was  its  first  president,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Elais  Moses.  T.  A.  Merph3'  was 
cashier.  Afterwards  the  bank  was  con¬ 
solidated  with  the  Merchants  National 
Bank  of  Hastings,  which  had  a  capital 
of  $100,000,  and  was  removed  to  Min¬ 
neapolis  and  called  the  Merchants  Nat¬ 
ional  Bank.  Elias  Moses  was  president 
of  the  consolidated  bank  at  first;  after¬ 
ward  Stephen  Gardner  and  Daniel  Bas¬ 
sett.  W.  J.  Vandyke  was  cashier  at 
first  and  was  succeeded  b3'  J.  M.  Wil¬ 
liams.  The  bank  went  into  voluntar3- 
licpiidation  and  was  closed. 

The  Northwestern  National  Bank  was 
organized  in  1872,  with  a  capital  of 
$200,000,  D.  Morrison  being  ])resident, 
and  afterward  H.  T.  Welles,  and  S.  E. 
Neilcr  cashier.  In  1879,  during  the  ab- 
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sence  of  the  cashier  in  Europe,  the  as¬ 
sistant  cashier  abstracted  about  $127,- 
000  of  the  funds  of  the  bank,  which  he 
squandered  in  speculation.  The  deficit, 
having  been  discovered  by  the  Bank  Ex¬ 
aminer,  was  promptly  made  up  by  the 
stockholders,  and  the  capital  increased 
to  $1,000,000,  Mr.Neiler  giving  place  to 
S.  A.  Harris  as  cashier.  Mr.  Wells, 
owing  to  failing  health,  resigned  the 
presidency,  and  was  succeeded  by  Win- 
throp  Young.  The  bank  continued  to 
do  a  large  and  profitable  business,  and 
has  always  been  among  the  most  useful 
of  the  city  banks.  At  present  George  A. 
Pillsbury  is  president,  and  D.  B.  For- 
gan  cashier. 

Mr.  Neiler,  soon  after  his  retii'ement 
from  the  Northwestern  National,  ob¬ 
tained  a  charter  for  a  new  bank,  which 
assumed  the  name  of  Union  National, 
and  commenced  business  in  1883,  with 
a  capital  of  $500,000,  at  the  corner  ol 
First  Avenue  South  and  Third  Street, 
Mr.  Neiler  being  president,  and  H.  J. 
Neiler  cashier. 

The  National  Bank  of  Commei'ce  was 
the  next  national  bank  to  organize,  and 
commenced  business  in  1884  in  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  building,  with  a 
capital  of  $400,000.  E.  F.  Gould  was 
president,  and  William  Powell  cashier. 
Afterwards  E.  A.  Harmon  became  its 
president.  At  the  present  time  S.  A. 
Harris  is  president,  and  H.  H.  Thayer 
cashier.  The  bank  has  lately  erected  a 
handsome  five  story  stone  block  on  the 
corner  of  Fourth  Street  and  First  Avenue 
South,  to  which  it  removed  its  banking 
office,  and  now  occupies  the  most  eligible 
ciuarters  of  any  of  the  city  banks,  hav¬ 
ing  increased  its  capital  to  $  1 ,000,000. 

Samuel  Arthur  Harris.  A  man  not 
yet  passed  his  forty -fifth  year,  who  with¬ 
out  influential  eonnections  has  already 
directed  the  affairs  of  two  of  our  largest 


national  banks  as  president,  must  pos¬ 
sess  both  innate  qualities  and  acquired 
skill  for  financial  affairs.  Such  are  found 
in  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

S.  A.  Harris  was  born  at  Goshen,  Elk¬ 
hart  County,  Indiana,  Oct.  25, 1847.  His 
father,  Thomas  G.  Harris,  one  of  the  best 
known  lawyers  of  his  state,  and  in  the 
latter  years  of  his  life  one  of  the  founders 
and  president  of  Salem  Bank,  at  Goshen 
—  an  institution  which  has  weathered 
the  financial  storms  of  forty  years,  and 
is  still  doing  a  prosperous  business.  He 
had  settled  there  about  1830,  coming 
from  northern  New  York.  His  American 
ancestor  in  the  eighth  generation  was 
Thomas  Harris,  who  settled  in  Boston 
about  1635,  coming  probably  from 
Wales.  The  family  generally  followed  ag¬ 
ricultural  pursuits  in  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut,  and  removed  to  Washing¬ 
ton  County,  New  York,  previously  to  the 
American  Revolution.  The  maternal  line 
of  S.  A.  Harris  runs  back  for  nine  genera¬ 
tions  to  Nicholas  Danforth,  who  came 
from  England  in  1636,  and  settled  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.  Both  his  paternal 
and  maternal  ancestors  at  the  period  of 
the  Revolution  served  their  country  in 
the  Continental  army.  Thomas  G.  Harris 
died  when  his  son  Arthur  was  eleven 
years  old,  his  widow  and  daughter  con¬ 
stituting,  with  the  young  son,  the  sur¬ 
viving  famil3L  The  son  passed  the  ^^ears 
of  early  life  in  attendance  on  the  public 
schools,  completing  his  education  in  let¬ 
ters  with  graduation  at  the  High  School. 
After  leaving  school  he  passed  two  or 
three  years  in  the  East  and  in  Europe, 
and  at  his  majority,  m  1868,  came  to 
Minneapolis.  His  first  employment  was 
for  a  year  as  clerk  in  the  hardware  store 
of  Hedderly  and  Vroman .  Next  he  spent 
a  3’ear  as  clei'k  for  Harris  and  Putnam, 
who  were  extensively  engaged  in  the 
lumber  business.  When  this  firm  went 
out  of  business  he  engaged  for  a  few 
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months  as  clerk  in  the  State  National 
Bank. 

At  the  organization  of  the  Hen¬ 
nepin  County  Savings  Bank,  in  1870,  he 
became  a  stockholder  and  trustee,  and 
was  appointed  assistant  cashier.  In  this 
connection  he  remained  until  1879,  asso¬ 
ciated  with  E.  S.  Jones,  the  president, 
and  J.  E.  Bell,  the  cashier  of  this  conser¬ 
vative  and  successful  bank. 

The  Northwestern  National  Bank  had 
been  in  operation  a  few  3'ears  when  a 
large  defalcation  by  its  assistant  cashier 
necessitated  a  re-organization  of  its  bus¬ 
iness. 

S.  E.  Neiler  was  its  cashier,  and  Mr. 
Harris  was  appointed  in  the  fall  of  1879 
assistant  cashier.  In  the  following  spring 
Mr.  Neiler  dissolved  his  connection  with 
the  bank,  and  Mr.  Harris  was  promoted 
to  be  its  cashier.  Sev^en  or  eight  3'ears 
later  he  was  promoted  to  the  presidency 
of  the  bank.  Under  his  administration 
the  bank  greatly  enlarged  its  capital  and 
business,  and  became  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  and  influential  financial 
institutions  in  the  Northwest.  The 
capital  was  increased  in  1882  from 
$500,000  to  $1,000,000,  placing  it  in 
the  rank  of  the  large  banks  of  the 
cit^'.  At  the  time  of  his  entering 
this  institution  its  assets  embraced  a 
large  amount  of  real  estate  which 
was  soon  converted  into  cash,  bv  a 
series  of  skillful  negotiations,  thus  plac¬ 
ing  its  large  capital  in  condition  for 
greatest  availability  in  the  legitimate 
operation  of  its  business.  Mr.  Harris 
resigned  the  presidency  of  the  North¬ 
western  in  1890  to  secure  a  needed  rest, 
expecting  later  to  engage  in  another  line 
ol  business.  He  spent  several  months  at 
the  seashore  with  hisfamilv.  Hebecamc, 
in  1891,  treasurer  of  the  Duluth  Elevator 
Compaiu',  with  his  office  in  Minneapolis, 
and  still  holds  the  ]K)sition.  But  the 
recognized  ability  of  Mr.  Harris  as  a 


banker,  and  perhaps  his  own  inclina¬ 
tions,  did  not  ])crmit  him  to  remain 
long  in  retii-ement  from  the  profes¬ 
sion  with  which  he  had  been  connect¬ 
ed  for  moi'e  than  twenty  \'ears.  In  De¬ 
cember,  1891,  he  was  chosen  as  president 
of  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce. 
Here  the  effect  of  his  skill  as  a  financial 
manager  was  soon  apparent.  This  bank 
had,  like  the  Northwestern  in  its  earh- 
history,  a  burden  of  real  estate  and  other 
unprofitable  assets,  t^dng  up  more  than 
half  its  capital,  and  which  had  been  for 
several  \"earsa  source  of  greeit  embarras- 
ment  to  its  business.  The  new  president 
began  the  task  of  unloading,  and  in  less 
than  six  months  restored  the  entire  as¬ 
sets  of  the  institution  to  a  cash  basis, 
thus  placing  the  bank  in  condition  to 
avail  iUself  of  its  fine  advantages  of  loca¬ 
tion  and  prestige.  It  now  stands  with 
its  cash  capital  of  $1,000,000  among 
the  four  leading  banks  of  the  cit\'. 

A  man  so  prominent  in  financial  man¬ 
agement  has  naturally  shared  in  the 
honors  of  the  profession.  He  has  been 
president  of  the  Clearing  House  Associa¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  president  of  the  Dual 
Cit\'  Bankers’  Club.  He  has  been  for 
some  jxars  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  American  Bankers’  Asso¬ 
ciation.  He  has  also  been  a  director  of 
the  Alinnesota  Loan  and  Trust  Com¬ 
pany  from  its  organization,  and  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Globe  Gas  Light  Compaiu'. 

While  assiduous  in  his  devotion  to 
business,  which  has  not  been  without 
effect  in  building  up  a  ver\'  considerable 
private  fortune,  Mr.  Hands  has  not  been 
unmindful  of  social  and  civic  duties.  Eor 
many  \'ears  he  has  been  an  elder  in  the 
Westminster  Presb\Terian  church,  and 
prominent  in  its  evangelistic  and  mission 
work,  having  been  for  some  \’ears  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Presbyterian  Alliance. 
He  has  a  quiet,  unostentatious  and 
somewhat  reticent  habit ;  is  method- 
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ical  in  his  work  and  achieves  results  by 
elose  attention  to  detail  and  industry  in 
his  daily  work.  But  no  perfeetion  of  de¬ 
tail  nor  regularity  of  method  would  suf¬ 
fice  to  place  him  in  the  front  rank  of  suc¬ 
cessful  finaneiers,  without  sound  judg¬ 
ment,  integrity  and  a  eomprehensive 
grasp  of  the  principles  which  control, 
and  an  adequate  foiecast  of  the  results 
of  business  events. 

Soundness  of  judgment,  firmness  in 
adherence  to  a  ehosen  poliey,  with  tact 
and  industry,  are  the  chief  qualities 
which  lead  to  sueeess  in  banking.  The 
banker  who  listens  with  a  eredulous 
mind  to  the  delusive  dream  of  his  too 
hopeful  customer,  or  lends  himself  to  the 
speeulative  sehemes  whieh  are  always 
rife  about  him,  soon  finds  his  capital 
slipping  beyond  his  eontrol  and  his  bank 
drifting  upon  the  roeks  of  insolvency. 
While  striet  honesty  should  charaeterize 
every  transaetion,  he  must  ever  remem¬ 
ber  that  his  institution  is  not  a  charita¬ 
ble  foundation. 

Mr.  Harris  married  September  16, 
1872,  Anna  C.,  daughter  of  Rev.  Daniel 
Stewart,  D.  D.,  of  Minneapolis.  He  has 
a  family  of  three  children,  two  boys  and 
one  daughter. 

More  I'eeently  the  Nicollet  National 
Bank  was  organized,  with  a  eapital  of 
$500,000,  John  DeLaittre  being  presi¬ 
dent,  and  J.  F.  R.  Foss  eashier.  This 
bank  has  a  safe  deposit  department. 

The  Flour  City  National  Bank  orga¬ 
nized  and  eommenced  business  in  the 
Lumber  Exehange  building  in  1887.  Its 
capital  stock  is  $1,000,000.  T.  B.  Wal¬ 
ker  is  president,  and  George  E.  Maxwell 
cashier. 

During  the  present  year  (1892)  the 
Columbia  National  Bank  has  been  es¬ 
tablished,  with  a  paid-vqD  capital  of 
$105,000.  Charles  Kittelson  is  president, 
and  H.  M.  Knapp,  eashier. 


Of  banks  having  eharters  under  the 
genei'al  banking  laws  of  the  state,  but 
no  eirculation,  besides  the  Security  Bank 
ah'eady  mentioned,  the  City  Bank  has 
been  in  business  sinee  1869,  and  under  its 
eharter  since  1872.  Its  eapital  is  $500,- 
000.  J.  W.  Penee  was  its  first  president, 
and  T.  J.  Buxton  eashier.  Mr.  Buxton 
is  now  president,  and  F.  A.  Smith  eashier. 

Thomas  Jefferson  Buxton.  The 
profession  of  banking  is  an  exacting  one. 
It  rec[uires  in  its  managing  offieers  unre¬ 
mitting  attention;  close  aequaintance 
with  the  finaneial  eonditions  of  the  com¬ 
munity  and  of  the  greater  influenees 
whieh  effeet  monetary  stability  in  the 
country;  good  judgement;  firmness  of 
administration  and  alertness  in  all  the 
daily  occurring  details  of  business.  It  is 
quite  ineompatible  with  political  life ; 
and  seldom  affords  its  votary  either 
time  or  opportunity  to  eultivate  litera¬ 
ture,  seienee  or  art,  except  as  reereation. 

Mr.  Buxton  has  been  for  nearly  thirty 
years  an  executive  bank  offieer,  and  for 
twenty-three  years  either  eashier  or 
president  of  the  City  Bank  of  Minne¬ 
apolis.  Under  his  management  it  has 
grown  from  a  private  banking  partner¬ 
ship  to  an  ineorporated  bank,  with  a 
eapital  of  $300,000,  and  a  line  of  de¬ 
posits  of  nearly  a  million  and  a  quarter 
of  dollars ;  enjoying  the  fullest  eonfidence 
of  the  eommunit3q  and  shaidng  in  the 
best  business  of  the  eity.  During  its 
eareer  it  has  eneountered  finaneial  vicis¬ 
situdes,  whieh  have  earried  down  many 
of  its  eonteraporaries,  and  which  have 
tested  and  proved  the  skill  and  judg¬ 
ment  of  its  manager.  To  the  exigeneies 
of  a  rapidly  growing  community,  with 
more  enterprise  than  eapital,  with  eus- 
tomers  fertile  in  expedients,  and  hopeful 
of  desperate  ventures,  there  has  been 
encountered  the  eontraction  following 
the  war,  and  attending  the  return  to 
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specie  payments,  and  several  panics 
which  have  prostrated  business  and 
paralyzed  industry'. 

Mr.  Buxton  is  one  of  those  who  have 
risen  without  the  aid  of  fortune  or  in¬ 
herited  position,  by  the  force  of  his  own 
energetic  character  to  an  eminent  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  financial  world — another  of 
the  many  illustrations  of  the  beneficence 
of  our  free  institutions. 

He  was  born  in  Washington  County, 
Pennsylvania,  Nov.  18, 1836.  His  father, 
James  Buxton,  and  his  ancestors  for  sev¬ 
eral  generations  had  resided  in  that 
county,  having  a  tradition  of  an  English 
extraction.  The  family  removed  to  Ohio 
while  Thomas  J.  was  an  infant,  and 
took  up  a  wild  farm  in  Union  County. 
He  was  the  fifth  of  a  faraih^  of  eight 
children,  and  passed  the  years  of  minority 
in  labor  upon  the  farm,  with  an  occa¬ 
sional  winter  at  the  adjacent  district 
school.  Arriving  of  age  he  took  employ¬ 
ment  as  a  laborer  on  a  railroad,  and 
then  obtained  a  clerkship  iti  a  grocery 
store  at  Mar3'sville,  the  count}"  seat  of 
Union  County.  In  1859  he  madea pros¬ 
pecting  trip  to  Colorado,  spending  a 
year,  with  no  permanent  result,  and  I'e- 
turning,  obtained  a  position  as  freight 
and  ticket  agent  at  Delaware,  Ohio,  in 
which  position  the  call  to  arms  in  1861 
found  him.  Inspired  by  the  prevailing 
and  contagious  patriotic  ardor  he  raised 
a  company  of  volunteers,  and  was 
chosen  its  captain,  and  entered  the  mili¬ 
tary  service  in  Company  E,  66th  Regi 
ment  of  Ohio  Volunteers.  His  regiment 
joined  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and 
shared  its  labors  and  fatigues,  until  June 
8th,  1862,  at  the  battle  of  Port  Republic, 
he  was  taken  prisoner  with  most  of  the 
regiment  and  sent  to  Salisbury,  N.  C., 
and  in  October  following  was  consigned 
to  Libb\'  prison.  P'rom  this  bitter  con¬ 
finement  he  was  released  by  exchange, 
and  rejoined  his  regiment  at  Harper’s 


Ferry  in  1862.  He’  participated  in  the 
sharp  action  of  Dumfries,  Va.,  and  the 
next  spring  was  in  the  battle  of  Chancel- 
lorsville,  where  his  regiment  and  com¬ 
pany  suffered  a  heav3'loss.  He  was  then 
engaged  upon  detached  duty  until  after 
Gettysburg,  when,  upon  surgeon’s  certi¬ 
ficate  of  disability,  his  resignation  from 
the  service  was  accepted. 

Having  in  the  meantime,  February, 
1863,  married  Miss  Delia  Griffin,  of 
Delaware,  Ohio,  he  returned  to  Union 
County  and  became  cashier  of  a  bank  of 
which  Judge  W.  W.  Woods  was  presi¬ 
dent.  He  remained  in  this  employment 
for  six  years,  until  October,  1869,  when 
he  came  to  Minneapolis,  and  associating 
with  Judge  Woods,  J.  W.  Pence  and  V. 
G  Hush  as  partners,  founded  as  a  pri¬ 
vate  banking  house  the  City  Bank.  In 
1872  the  bank  was  incorporated  as  a 
State  bank,  J.  W.  Pence  being  president, 
and  Mr.  Buxton,  cashier.  After  ten 
years  of  service  as  cashier,  Mr.  Pence 
retiring,  Mr.  Buxton  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  bank,  a  position  which  he 
still  holds. 

In  1877,  Mr.  Buxton  was  compli¬ 
mented  b}"  the  nomination  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  as  Cit\'  Treasurer,  and  was 
elected,  holding  this  most  responsible 
position  under  the  city  government  for 
eight  years,  and  through  a  change  of 
political  control  of  the  city.  He  held 
other  fiduciary  appointments,  such  as 
president  and  trustee  of  the  Monitor 
Plow  Works,  and  trustee  of  the  Alinne- 
aijolis  Gas  Light  Compan}-. 

He  is  the  longest  bank  officer  in  con¬ 
tinuous  service  in  the  city  of  ^Minneapolis, 
except  one. 

Mrs.  Buxton  died  in  1882,  leaving 
two  daughters,  who  are  now  grown  to 
womanhood. 

Mr.  Buxton  is  now  (1892)  County 
Treasurer  of  Hennepin  County, appointed 
by  the  county  commissioners  aJ  interim 
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during  the  suspension  of  the  elected 
County  Treasurer. 

The  Bank  of  Minneapolis  succeeded 
to  the  business  of  Byers  &  Wilson,  priv¬ 
ate  bankers,  who  were  established  in 
1867,  in  1883,  wdth  a  capital  of  $100,- 
000,  since  increased  to  $250,000.  T.  W. 
Wilson  was  president  until  his  death.  At 
the  present  time  M.  J.  Bofferding  is  presi¬ 
dent,  and  W.  M.  Wright,  cashier.  The 
bank  owns  and  occupies  the  magnificent 
banking  house  at  the  corner  of  Nicollet 
Avenue  and  Third  Street. 

The  Citizens  Bank  was  organized  in 
1876,  with  a  present  capital  of  $250,- 
000.  N.  F.  Griswold  was  first  president, 
and  succeeded  by  C.  A.  Bovey,  and  Geo. 
B.  Shepherd,  cashier.  The  bank  occupies 
its  own  building  on  Nicollet  Avenue. 

The  Commercial  Bank  is  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river  and  is  a  great  conven¬ 
ience  for  that  side  of  the  river.  It  was 
started  in  1883;  capital,  $200,000;  Win- 
throp  Young,  president,  and  O.  C.  Mer- 
riman,  cashier. 

The  Scandia  Bank  has  been  doing 
business  since  1883.  Capital,  $60,000. 
R.  Sunde  was  president,  A.  C.  Haugan, 
cashier,  at  its  organization.  The  pres¬ 
ent  officers  are  R.  Sunde,  president,  and 
John  H.  Field,  cashier.  Its  location  is 
on  Cedar  Avenue,  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  city,  and  as  its  name  implies 
is  a  favorite  of  the  Scandinavian  people. 

The  State  Bank,  located  at  the  coimer 
of  Second  Avenue  South  and  Third 
Street,  has  a  capital  of  $75,000.  Kris- 
ian  Kortgaard  is  president,  and  O.  E. 
Naegel  cashier. 

Kristian  Kortgaard.  Minneapolis 
has  ever  been  indulgent  of  her  citizens  of 
foreign  birth.  Whether  of  Scandinavian, 
Teutonic,  Gallic  or  Celtic  blood,  they 
have  shared  with  the  native  born  in 
civic  honors  and  social  recognition.  So 


large  a  share  of  her  iiopulation  have 
come  from  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula 
that  they  constitute  not  only  a  promi¬ 
nent  element  in  the  industries  of  the  city, 
but  are  largely  represented  in  finance,  in 
trade,  in  art,  and  in  professional  life. 

Among  those  of  this  nationality  who 
occupy  a  prominent  place  in  finance,  and 
in  office,  is  Kristian  Kortgaard,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  State  Bank  and  treasurer  of 
the  city. 

He  was  born  at  Soloer,  Norway, 
January  17,  1855.  His  father,  Lars 
Kortgaard,  was  a  wealthy  land  owner, 
and  gave  his  son  the  best  and  most  var¬ 
ied  education  that  his  ample  means  could 
provide.  The  son  developed  industrious 
habits  and  an  inquisitive  mind,  and 
made  the  best  use  of  his  opportunities. 
At  sixteen  3"ears  of  age  he  was  appren¬ 
ticed  in  a  lumber  merchant’s  office  in 
Fredrickstad,  after  which  he  was  sent 
to  England  to  stud^qand  in  London,  the 
great  metropolis  of  the  civilized  world, 
he  was  inducted  into  the  language  and 
customs  of  the  English-speaking  world. 
So  apt  was  he  in  observation  that  it  was 
said  of  him  that  Kortgaard  knew  more 
about  London,  its  streets,  parks,  muse¬ 
ums,  sights  and  people  than  any  born 
Londoner.  His  father  desired  him  to  go 
to  Paris  to  pursue  his  mercantile  and 
linguistic  studies,  but  an  accident  deter¬ 
mined  him  to  go  to  Hamburg,  Germany, 
instead.  After  perfecting  himself  in  the 
German  language,  he  went  to  Sweden 
and  engaged  in  the  management  of  the 
branch  office  of  an  English  lumber  busi¬ 
ness,  but  did  not  continue  it  long.  He 
then  returned  to  his  native  place  in  Nor¬ 
way.  But  he  was  not  content  to  remain 
long  there.  The  years  which  he  had 
spent  in  freer  England  and  Germanv’- 
made  that  of  his  home  seem  narrow  and 
intolerant.  Priestcraft  and  bigotry 
seemed  to  him  to  dominate  the  commu¬ 
nity,  bound  by  the  rigid  forms  of  a  state 
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church.  His  free  spirit  revolted  against 
the  mental  tyranyof  the  chureh  officials, 
and  he  resolved  to  onee  more  seek  free¬ 
dom  of  thought  and  action,  in  broader 
fields.  In  1877  he  sought  and  obtained 
employment  in  Bremen,  Germany,  where 
he  passed  the  next  three  years.  He  was 
then  seleeted,  out  of  a  thousand  a])pli- 
cants,  by  an  Amsterdam  colonial  house, 
and  sent  on  a  mercantile  mission  to  the 
tropieal  island  of  Sumatra,  East  Indies. 
Here  he  superintended  tobacco  planta¬ 
tions,  employing  Chinese,  Malays,  Bat- 
tacks,  Siamese,  Bengalese,  and  other  un¬ 
civilized  workmen.  He  was  more  than 
once  lost  in  the  almost  impenetrable  jun¬ 
gle,  where  a  white  man  had  never  before 
set  his  foot.  He  had  main’-  thrilling  ad¬ 
ventures  among  wild  elephants,  tigers 
and  boa  eonstrietors,  that  swarmed  the 
tropieal  forest.  The  constant  tempera¬ 
ture  of  120  degrees  was  too  much  for 
even  his  strong  eonstitution,  and  he  was 
foreed  to  forsake  the  deadly  climate. 
He  went  northward,  traveling  through 
other  parts  of  the  East  Indies,  and  after 
dwelling  some  time  in  China  and  Japan, 
investigating  these  strange  eountries,  he 
took  passage  for  Ameriea  and  landed  m 
San  Francisco.  His  first  errand  on  arri¬ 
val  was  to  the  court  house  to  take  out 
his  first  papers  as  an  Ameriean  citizen. 
His  money  was  expended  exeept  a  single 
trade  dollar,  and  he  borrowed  a  dollar 
of  the  mate  of  the  steamer  to  pa\’  the 
naturalization  fee.  He  found  business 
dull  in  California  and  eame  east.  He 
first  found  employment  in  Mobile,  Ala¬ 
bama,  and  then  in  Chicago,  in  the  bank¬ 
ing  business. 

In  1882  Mr.  Kortgaard  had  gained 
sufficient  means,  by  industry  and  close 
attention  to  his  employment,  to  enable 
him  to  make  a  trip  to  Europe,  bent  not 
alone  on  pleasure,  for  at  Geestemuende, 
Germany,  he  married  the  daughter  of  the 
Burgomaster,  with  whom  he  returned  to 


America,  and  came  at  onee  to  Minne¬ 
apolis.  Here  he  entered  one  of  the  banks 
as  an  employe,  and  served  for  three 
years,  gaining  a  knowledge  of  the  people 
and  the  ways  of  business. 

In  1885  Air.  Kortgaard  joined  with 
others  in  organizing  the  State  Bank,  of 
which  he  was  appointed  cashier.  After 
serving  for  six  years  in  this  capacity  he 
was  elected  ])resident  of  the  bank,  which 
position  he  still  holds.  He  holds  the 
important  position  of  president  of  the 
Port  Arthur,  Duluth  and  Western  rail¬ 
road  company,  which  in  connection  with 
a  Canadian  company,  is  now  engaged  in 
constructing  a  line  of  railroad  from 
Lake  Superior,  at  Port  Arthur,  in  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  to  reach  the  iron 
range  of  Northeastern  Alinnesota.  He 
is  actively  engaged  in  several  other 
branches  of  business,  and  so  absorbed  as 
to  have  little  time  to  take  an  active  part 
in  politics.  Notwithstanding,  he  was 
nominated  for  cit}’  treasurer  on  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  ticket  in  1890,  and  elected  over 
one  of  the  most  popular  Republicans  in 
the  cit3^  by  a  plurality  of  3,121.  No 
higher  testimonial  to  his  standing  and 
popularity  in  the  community  could  be 
desired. 

Air.  Kortgaai'd  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
manhood,  physically.  He  is  tall  and 
robust,  and  enjo\’S  the  best  of  health, 
though  his  emplo3'ment  is  confining  and 
its  duties  absorbing.  In  Alinneapolis  he 
has  found  a  congenial  home  and  society. 
Here  is  opportunitA'  and  abundant  ap¬ 
preciation  and  reward  of  industry  and 
fidelity’.  While  yet  a  young  man,  he  has 
made  his  own  wa}’,  b\'  his  own  exert¬ 
ions,  to  an  honorable  position,  and  does 
honor  alike  to  the  qualities  dei'ived  from 
his  native  land,  and  to  the  opportunities 
of  that  of  his  ado])tion. 

The  Peoples  Bank  occupies  spacious 
rooms  on  Nicollet  Avenue,  in  the  Loan 
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and  Trust  building.  Organized  in  1886; 
capital,  $100,000.  James  McMillan  is 
president;  A.  D.  Colton,  cashier. 

The  Swedish  American  Bank  opened 
its  doors  in  the  summer  of  1888  on 
Washington  avenue.  Capital,  $250,000. 
0.  N.  Ostrom,  president,  and  N.  O.  War¬ 
ner,  cashier. 

The  German  American  Bank,  incor¬ 
porated  in  1887,  is  located  in  North 
Minneapolis.  Capital,  $50,000.  George 
Huhn,  president ;  Egbert  Cowles,  cashier. 

The  Irish  American  Bank  is  located  in 
the  Kasota  Block,  corner  Washington 
and  Hennepin  avenues.  Capital,  $100,- 
000.  J.  S.  Coughlin,  president,  and  J. 
E.  Scallen,  cashier. 

The  Eranklin  State  Bank,  organized 
in  1887.  Capital,  $50,000.  William 
Jones,  president;  J.  C.  Fairweather, 
cashier. 

The  Farmers  and  Merchants  State 
Bank,  incorporated  in  1888.  Capital, 
$60,000.  M.  F.  Scofield,  president; 
Robert  L.  Long,  cashier. 

The  Bank  of  New  England,  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  1891,  and  opened  its  doojs 
for  business  on  the  ground  floor  of  the 
Guaranty  Loan  building.  Its  p)aid  in 
capital  is  $100,000.  Alden  J.  Blethen 
is  president,  and  Frank  M.  Morgan, 
cashier. 

During  the  present  year  (1892)  the 
Washington  Bank  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  of  $100,000.  A.  C. 
Haugan  is  president  and  John  W.  Field, 
cashier. 

In  1878  V.  G.  Hush  opened  a  private 
bank  in  the  rooms  formerly  occupied  by 
the  National  Exchange  Bank,  and  for  a 
long  time  conducted  a  conservative  and 
prospefous  business.  Engaging  in  the 
practice  of  negotiating  commercial  pa¬ 
per  in  the  Eastern  cities,  he  was  so  in¬ 
cautious  as  to  endorse  a  large  amount 
of  paper,  and  one  of  his  speculative  cus¬ 
tomers  whose  paper  he  had  endorsed, 


failing,  he  was  forced  to  make  an  assign¬ 
ment  in  1887.  The  business  has  not  yet 
been  settled. 

The  private  banking  house  of  Hill, 
Sons  &  Co.  was  established  in  1891,  Mr. 
Henry  Hill,  a  wealthy  and  experienced 
man  in  the  business,  being  chief  capital¬ 
ist  and  president.  Their  place  of  busi¬ 
ness  is  in  the  Lumber  Exchange. 

Henry  Hill.  The  career  which  it  is 
the  purpose  of  this  brief  sketch  to  com¬ 
memorate,  would,  if  adequately  set  in  its 
connections,  be  an  epitome  of  the  history 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  At  the  period 
when  Mr.  Hill’s  residence  began  in  the 
West,  St.  Louis  had  only  7,000  inhabi¬ 
tants.  Galena  was  a  prosperous  village 
of  ten  to  twelve  hundred ;  the  first  set¬ 
tler  in  Chicago  had  arrived  only  three 
years  before,  while  the  whole  countr3' 
south  and  west  of  Illinois  was  terra  in¬ 
cognita,  except  as  its  wildeimess  was 
penetrated  by  the  hardy  trapper,  or  ex¬ 
plored  b^^  the  pioneer  missionary.  Stage 
coaches  toiling  through  the  marshy 
roads  were  the  most  expeditious  mode 
of  travel,  while  the  flat-boat,  leisurely 
floating  down  the  river,  carried  the 
slight  commerce  of  the  West.  Adven¬ 
turous  settlers  were  beginning  to  found 
homes  where  now  is  the  seat  of  a  mighty 
inland  empire,  populous  and  rich  in  all 
the  elements  of  a  high  civilization.  In 
the  development  of  this  stupendous  civi¬ 
lization  Mr.  Hill  was  a  powerful  factor. 
In  manufactui'es,  in  trade,  in  finance, 
and  more  than  all  in  perfecting  facilities 
of  transportation  by  river  and  rail, 
through  the  Mississippi  Valley,  he  was  a 
pioneer  and  a  most  conspicuous  actor. 

Henry  Hill  was  born  May  19,  1828, 
in  Stokeclemson,  Devonshire,  England. 
His  ancestors  for  man}"  generations  were 
yeoman  of  that  country,  his  grandfather 
owning  the  farm  which  he  cultivated  in 
fee.  John  Hill,  a  carpenter  by  trade. 
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emigrated  to  Ameriea  in  1832  with  his 
family,  consisting  of  wife,  six  sons  and 
one  daughter.  One  of  these  sons  was 
Henry  Hill,  then  of  the  age  of  four  years. 
After  remaining  in  Philadelphia  about  a 
year,  John  Hill  pushed  on  toward  the 
West,  and  joined  a  company  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  Pittsburgh  gentlemen, 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  city 
on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  as  archi¬ 
tect  and  master  mechanic,  and  in  that 
emplo^'ment  commenced  operations  in 
building  at  Marion  City.  The  enterprise 
was  eventually  abandoned,  and  the 
waters  of  the  great  river  now  flow  over 
its  site.  Afterwards  engaging  in  his  em- 
lflo3^ment  on  the  public  works  of  the 
State  of  Illinois,  he  settled  his  family  on 
a  farm  ten  miles  east  of  Warsaw.  Here 
his  son  Henr\",  when  onl^'  twelve  v^ears 
of  age,  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  farm, 
while  his  father  was  engaged  elsewhere 
in  building  and  operating  a  mill.  At 
this  earl\'  age,  having  observed  that 
good  habits  as  well  as  industr\^  were  es¬ 
sential  to  success  in  life,  he  resolved 
never  to  use  tobacco  or  intoxicating 
drinks,  and  with  characteristic  tenacitj^ 
of  purpose  he  has  kept  the  resolution  to 
the  present  time.  At  fifteen  \’ears  of  age 
he  joined  his  father,  working  in  the  “Big 
Stone  Mill,”  and  the  next  \'ear  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  machiner\"  of  the 
“Spencer  Mill.” 

In  1846  3'oung  Hill  entered  the  em¬ 
ploy’  of  J.  H.  Wood,  a  blacksmith  of 
great  renown  in  his  trade,  but  better 
known  as  a  man  of  the  utmost  rectitude, 
of  broad  and  liberal  views,  and  indeed  a 
deep  thinker.  There  amid  the  flying 
sparks  under  the  tuition  of  this  admira¬ 
ble  man,  the  bo}^  learned  much,  not  onlv 
of  his  trade,  but  of  his  dut\"  to  himself 
and  his  fellow  men.  From  the  shop  of 
this  famous  blacksmith,  with  the  aid  of 
his  sturdv'  appi'entice,  was  turned  out 
the  first  diamond  plough  that  would 


scovir  and  clean  itself  in  the  rich  prairie 
soil — the  ])recursor  of  the  modern 
plough.  While  Mr.  Wood  was  absent 
on  a  visit  to  his  old  Eastern  home,  the 
\'Oung  a])prentice,  then  but  eighteen 
\’ears  of  age,  made  all  of  the  wrought 
iron  work  for  a  mill  which  his  father  was 
building.  Soon  he  joined  two  of  his 
brothers  who  were  emplov^ed  as  engineers 
of  the  “Prairie  Bird,”  a  Mississippi 
river  steamboat  engaged  in  cariwing 
passengers  between  St.  Louis  and  Chi¬ 
cago  by  way  of  the  Illinois  river.  At 
that  time  the  popidation  of  Chicago 
was  no  more  than  14,000,  while  St. 
Louis  numbered  60,000. 

In  the  winter  of  1848-9,  being  at 
home  and  unemplo3’ed,  Henr3"  attended 
school  for  two  months.  This,  with  the 
exception  of  a  little  schooling  when  five 
3'ears  of  age,  constituted  his  onl3'  educa¬ 
tion  other  than  that  acquired  in  the 
school  of  active  life. 

At  the  age  of  twent3"-one  Henr3’  took 
charge  of  the  mill  which  his  father  was 
obliged  to  give  up  through  failing  health. 
He  acquired  the  interest  of  his  father’s 
partner  in  the  propert3',  and  thencefor¬ 
ward  conducted  the  business  under  tlie 
firm  name  of  John  Hill  &  Sons.  In  the 
same  year  he  married  the  daughter  of 
Dr.  William  Smith,  a  prominent  ph3^si- 
cian  in  that  part  of  the  county.  Mrs. 
Hill,  like  her  husband,  had  experienced 
the  privations  of  frontier  life,  and  living 
with  him  for  fort3’-threc  years  with  like 
experiences  and  S3’mpathies,  she  has  made 
an  admirable  helpmate. 

The  following  3^ear  the  business  was 
enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a  grist  mill. 
An  incident  occurred  about  this  tijue 
which  shows  the  qiuckness  of  perception 
and  tenacit3'  of  will  which  characterize 
the  man.  He  used  a  fine  team  of  horses 
about  his  business,  one  of  which  fell  sick. 
He  was  advised  to  administer  a  decoc¬ 
tion  of  a  quart  of  green  cofiee.  The 
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horse  died,  and  a  farmer eustomer,  learn¬ 
ing  the  remedy  whieh  had  been  used,  in¬ 
formed  him  that  the  dose  was  enough  to 
kill  half  a  dozen  horses.  Mr.  Hill  rea¬ 
soned  that  if  a  dose  of  eoffee  would  kill 
a  horse,  iteouldnot  be  a  healthful  bever¬ 
age  for  man,  and  he  then  and  there  re¬ 
solved  never  again  to  use  coffee,  and  he 
never  has.  Another  incident  a  little  later 
was  quite  as  characteristic.  Having  in¬ 
vested  quite  lagely  in  logs  to  be  cut  on 
the  Des  Moines  river,  when  several  rafts 
had  been  made  up  he  learned  that  heavy 
rains  had  fallen  along  the  river.  Mr. 
Hill  started  in  the  afternoon  to  follow 
the  shore  of  the  river  from  Alexandria 
to  Bonaparte,  a  distance  of  twenty-six 
miles,  on  foot  and  alone,  in  the  hope  that 
he  might  meet  his  men  and  rafts.  His 
path  was  a  rugged  one,  forcing  him  not 
onlv  to  wade  the  little  streams  emptying 
into  the  river,  but  often  to  swim  the 
larger  ones  not  yet  clear  of  ice.  He 
reached  his  destination  at  eleven  o’clock 
that  night  tii'ed  out,  but  much  elated  to 
find  his  men  with  the  logs  lying  safe  at 
the  bank. 

From  1850  to  1856  the  flouring  and 
saw  mills  were  managed  successfully. 
For  the  purpose  of  procrrring  logs  for  the 
saw  mill  Mr.  Hill,  in  company  with  the 
pi'esent  Judge  Orendorf,  of  Baltimore, 
visited  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  in  1852. 
After  the  lapse  of  fort\'-  years  he  now 
lives  in  the  metropolis  of  the  Northwest, 
one  of  its  active  citizens,  where  then  he 
found  but  a  hamlet  with  a  single  saw 
mill. 

Quick  to  observe  the  need  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  facilities  for  commerciad  inter¬ 
course,  Mr.  Hill,  in  1854,  with  his 
brothers  and  several  associates,  organ¬ 
ized  the  Northern  Line  Packet  Company 
whose  steamboats  plied  beeween  St. 
Louis  and  St.  Paul,  forming  the  sole  line 
of  communication  throughout  the  valley 
of  the  ujDper  river.  Two  of  his  brothers 


were  in  the  management  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  and  one  of  them  was  for  many 
years  captain  of  some  of  the  boats.  J. 
J.  Hill,  the  well  known  railway  mag¬ 
nate,  was  one  of  the  company’s  clerks  in 
St.  Paul,  whose  career  illustrates  what  a 
man  of  brains  and  push  can  accomplish 
in  the  great  Northwest. 

One  of  Mr.  Hill’s  friends  who  was 
engaged  in  distilling,  became  embarassed 
and  appealed  to  him  for  assistance.  He 
undertook  to  purchase  about  40,000 
bushels  of  corn,  then  in  store  in  Alissouri. 
Crossing  the  Mississippi  river  on  the  ice 
on  the  4th  day  of  April,  he  had  nego¬ 
tiated  the  purchase  of  the  corn  and  was 
ready  to  return  on  the  8th,  when  he 
found  the  ice  had  become  thin  and  gave 
every  indication  of  breaking  up.  Anxious 
to  return  and  relieve  the  anxiety  of  his 
family  against  the  remonstrances  of  his 
friends  who  had  accompanied  him  to  the 
river,  he  decided  to  undertake  the  cross¬ 
ing.  With  a  long  pole  in  his  hand  he 
started,  but  found  that  the  ice  would 
not  support  his  weight.  Throwing  him¬ 
self  prostrate  he  worked  himself  by  slow 
degrees  over  the  dangerous  places,  and 
was  received  by  a  crowd  on  the  Illinois 
side,  that  had  watched  his  progress 
with  cheei's.  This  incident  gave  him  a 
wide  reputation  for  business  sagacity 
and  personal  daring.  About  a  year  later 
the  friend  whom  he  had  aided  in  an 
emergency  proposed  to  take  Mr.  Hill 
into  partnership,  and  all  the  arrange¬ 
ments  to  that  end  were  perfected,  when 
it  was  broken  up  by  the  objection  of  his 
friend’s  sons.  Mr.  Hill,  therefore,  de¬ 
termined  to  withdraw  the  aid  which  he 
had  extended,  and  to  embark  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  on  his  own  account. 

Accordingly  with  his  three  brothers 
and  J.  W.  and  Geo.  A.  Knox,  a  partner¬ 
ship  was  formed,  under  the  name  of  Hill, 
Knox  &  Co.,  to  build  and  operate  a  dis- 
tiller3^  on  a  large  scale.  In  the  winter  of 
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1855-6,  the  necessary  buildings  were 
erected  and  the  l)usiness  successfulh' 
commenced.  When  the  disastrous  panic 
of  1857  spread  through  the  countr}',  all 
the  competitors  of  the  firm  in  that  part 
of  the  country  went  into  bankruptcy. 
In  Sei)tcmber,  1858,  an  incident  occurred 
which  tested  Mr.  Hill’s  integrity,  and  in 
its  outcome  illustrates  the  adage  that 
“honest\'is  the  best  policy.”  Credit  had 
become  contracted  ;  specie  was  hoarded  ; 
there  was  little  sale  for  their  product, 
and  their  indebtedness,  some  two  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  dollars,  was  large  for 
those  times.  Their  creditors  became 
urgent  and  threatened  legal  proceedings. 
Their  counsel  advised  making  a  sale  to 
one  of  Mr.  Hill’s  brothers,  who  was  not 
connected  with  the  business,  and  taking 
a  lease,  continue  the  business,  to  the 
defeat  of  the  creditors.  No  sooner  was 
this  advice  given  than  Henry  Hill  re¬ 
sented  it  in  the  most  indignant  and 
forcible  language.  Soon  a  committee  of 
the  creditors  came  on  from  St.  Louis  to 
institute  proceedings  against  the  firm. 
They  applied  to  the  same  counsel  who 
had  before  advised  the  firm,  and  learning 
what  had  occurred,  they  were  so  im- 
ju'essed  with  Mr.  Hill’s  honesty  and 
pluck,  that  the\’ returned  without  taking 
proceedings,  and  when  they  made  their 
report  it  was  determined  not  only  not  to 
press  for  payment,  but  to  make  the  firm 
a  large  j;idvance  without  security.  This 
was  done,  and  the  result  justified  the 
unusual  proceeding,  for  Hill,  Knox&  Co. 
soon  paid  all  their  indebtedness,  and 
thereafter  transacted  a  veiw  large  and 
profitable  business. 

During  a  ])art  of  the  time  of  the 
civil  war,  this  firm  paid  the  U.  S.  govern¬ 
ment  a  tax  of  $96,000  per  month,  fitted 
out  and  sent  a  large  number  of  men  into 
the  union  army,  and  bought  of  the  first 
issue  of  government  bonds  as  much  as 
they  could  raise  money  to  pay  for.  The 


distillery  plant  was  destroyed  by  fire 
in  1864,  without  insurance,  entailing  a 
heavy  loss  upon  the  owners.  It  was 
never  re-l)uilt,  but  the  same  firm  con¬ 
structed  in  its  place  a  large  woolen  mill 
at  Warsaw,  Ill.,  at  a  cost  of  $180,000 — 
the  most  eomplete  mill  of  its  kind  in  the 
west.  About  this  time  the  firm  became 
interested  in  the  great  dry  goods  house 
of  John  V.  Far  well  &  Co.,  of  Chicago, 
and  assisted  Douglas  Farwell  to  become 
a  partner  in  the  firm. 

In  1886,  Mr.  Hill  entered  upon  a  new 
era  in  his  various  experiences,  engaging 
extensiveh"  in  railroad  building.  With 
several  associates  he  undertook  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Toledo,  I’eoria  &  West¬ 
ern  Railroad.  He  was  made  president  of 
the  eonstruetion  company,  and  jjressed 
the  work  to  eompletion  with  his  wonted 
energy.  After  its  completion  he  was 
made  president  of  the  railroad. 

Mr.  Hill  was  present  in  1869  at 
Ogden,  at  the  cotnpletion  of  the  Union 
and  Central  Pacific  railroads.  On  his 
return  east  his  opinion  was  sought  Iw  J. 
E.  Thompson,  president  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Central,  as  to  the  probabilit3’ 
the  Pacific  railroads  being  able  to  earn 
operating  expenses  and  fixed  charges. 
His  adverse  report  then  made  was  justi¬ 
fied  by  the  residt. 

About  this  time  Mr.  Hill,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  J.  E.  Thompson,  Thomas 
Scott,  Andrew  Carnegie,  Charles  and 
James  Secor,  Benjamin  Smith,  Ex-Gov. 
Dennison  and  Gen.  Drake,  organized  a 
eonstruetion  company- for  the  purpose  of 
constructing  the  M.,  I.  &  N.  K.  R.,  from 
Alexandria,  Mo.,  to  Nebraska  Cit\’,  Neb., 
and  was  made  superintendent  of  the 
compaiu',  and  subse(iuently  was  elected 
to  the  vice-presidenc\'  of  the  road. 

Another  construction  comjianv  was 
organized,  consisting  of  J.  W.  Converse, 
Gov.  Dennison,  B.  F.  Smith,  Brown  cS: 
Deshler,  Wm.  W.  Phelps  and  others,  of 
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which  Mr.  Hill  was  an  active  member,  to 
build  the  Midland  Pacific  railroad  from 
Nebraska  City  to  a  connection  with  the 
Union  Pacific,  at  Fort  Kearne3".  About 
one  hundred  miles  of  each  had  been  com¬ 
pleted  when  the  panic  of  1873  forced  a 
suspension  of  work.  Air.  Hill’s  asso¬ 
ciates  called  him  to  New  York  to  consrdt 
as  to  the  best  course  to  be  pursued. 
Their  opinion  differed  from  that  enter¬ 
tained  b}^  him.  They  thought  the  panie 
would  not  continue  over  ninety^  days; 
he  believed  it  would  last  through  several 
3'ears.  He  husbanded  his  resources,  and 
laid  his  plans  aecordingly.  In  eonnection 
with  Gen.  Drake  and  A.  L.  Griffin,  and 
upon  their  individual  resources  and 
credits  Mr.  Hill  eompleted  and  operated 
the  first  named  road  and  kept  it  out  of 
the  hands  of  a  receiver.  SubsequentU^ 
he  sold  the  Midland  Paeific  to  the  C.,  B. 
&  0.  railwa3"  company. 

In  1878,  Air.  Hill  was  one  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  three  selected  Iw  the  bondhold¬ 
ers,  to  purchase,  sell  and  re-organize  the 
T.,  P.  &  W.  railwa3\  This  was  success- 
fulty  carried  through,  and  the  sum  of 
six  million  dollars  realized  upon  the  sale, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned. 
While  engaged  in  these  operations,  Rob¬ 
ert  G.  Ingersoll  was  emplo3’ed  b3’'  Air. 
Hill’s  company  as  attorney  and  counsel, 
and  between  him  and  Air.  Hill  there 
spi'ang  up  a  warm  andlastingfriendship. 
In  1879,  in  compan3^  with  Andrew  Car¬ 
negie,  Air.  Hill  went  to  New  York  to 
arrange  for  the  completion  of  the  rail- 
wa3'  constructions  which  had  been  inter¬ 
rupted  b3^  the  financial  panic.  The  M., 
I.  &  N.  R.  R.  was  extended  by  Mr.  Hill 
and  Gen.  Drake  through  two  more  cotm- 
ties  in  Iowa,  and  the3^  at  the  same  time 
organized  a  company  and  built  a  road 
twenty'-six  miles  in  length,  from  Albia  to 
Centreville,  whieh  was  built  and  sold  in 
one  hundred  days  from  the  time  groimd 
was  first  broken.  Up  to  that  time  this 


was  an  unparalleled  feat  in  railroad  con¬ 
struction. 

In  1881,  Air.  Hill  and  his  associates 
disposed  of  both  the  M.,  1.  &  N.  and  T., 
P.  &  W.railwa3"s  to  the  Wabash  S3'stem, 
of  wdiich  Jay  Gould  was  at  that  time  the 
head  and  controlling  j)ower.  This  large 
and  successful  transaction  closed  Air. 
Hill’s  railroad  enterprises,  and  after 
nearl3’- a3’'ear  spent  in  California  he  came 
with  his  famil3'  to  Minneapolis  and  took 
up  his  residence  here,  with  the  intention 
of  retiring  from  aetive  business.  But  he 
was  greatly  attracted  by  the  enterprise 
of  the  community',  and  stimulated  b3'the 
indication  of  a  great  future  before  it, 
made  some  large  real  estate  investments. 
For  over  thirty  years  he  has  been  and 
still  is  a  partner  in  the  Bank  of  Hill, 
Dodge  &  Co.,  of  Warsaw,  Ill.  He  en¬ 
gaged  with  activity  in  the  organization 
of  the  Flour  City  National  Bank  of 
Alinneapolis,  and  has  been  on  its  board 
of  directors  since  its  organization. 
In  1891,  in  connection  with  his  sons  and 
Wallace  Campbell,  he  established  the 
Bank  of  Hill,  Sons  &  Co.,  of  which  he  is 
the  president. 

The  life  of  Air.  Hill  has  been  a  remark¬ 
able  one.  From  small  beginnings,  b3' 
industr3’',  good  habits,  perseverance  and 
integrity,  he  has  achieved  rare  success. 
His  business  associates,  among  whom 
are  some  of  the  foremost  men  of  the 
country,  and  his  social  friends,  all  unite 
in  their  admiration  and  high  regard  for 
him.  His  charities  and  benefactions, 
although  quiet  and  unobtrusive,  are 
none  the  less  large.  He  has  materiall3' 
aided  many  worthy  men  and  contributed 
liberally  to  deserving  charities.  Gener¬ 
ous,  honorable,  genial  and  large  hearted. 
Air.  Hill  still  continues  his  active  life,  in 
the  full  enjoyment  of  its  well  earned 
fruits,  high  in  the  esteem  of  his  friends 
and  associates,  loved  b3^  man3'  and  I'e- 
spected  by  all. 
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Win.  E.  Steele  &  Co.  is  another  lead¬ 
ing  private  lianking  house.  Mr.  Steele 
is  a  son  of  Franklin  Steele,  one  of  the 
first  of  the  pioneers,  and  does  a  very 
ereditable  business.  His  place  of  busi¬ 
ness  is  No.  12  North  Third  Street. 

Other  private  banking  houses  are  C. 
H.  Chadboiirn  &  Sons,  Dean  Bros.,E.R. 
Garland  and  Baxter  Bros. 

SAVINGS  BANKS. 

The  State  Savings  Association  was 
orgar.lzed  as  a  corporation  in  1866  b3' 
R.  J:  IMendenhall,  R.  J.  Baldwin  and  T. 
A.  Merph\',  and  conducted  stricth'  as  a 
Savings  Bank  until  1873,  when  Messrs. 
Baldwin  and  AIerph\'  withdrew,  and 
subsequenth'  its  business  was  merged 
into  the  private  banking  house  of  R.  J. 
Mendenhall,  and  was  conducted  b_v  him 
until  1877  when  its  assets  were  assigned 
for  the  protection  of  depositors.  Air. 
Mendenhall,  having  obtained  a  dis¬ 
charge  in  bankruptc3’,  has  settled  the 
greater  part  of  the  liabilities. 

The  Hennepin  Count3'  Savings  Bank 
was  organized  under  the  State  banking 
law.  Sept.  1,  1870,  bv  E.  S.  Jones  and  J. 
E.  Bell,  who  became  respective^  presi¬ 
dent  and  cashier,  and  have  ever  since 
held  the  positions,  until  the  recent  death 
of  Air.  Jones,  and  have  conducted  a  con¬ 
servative  and  prosperous  business.  The 
bank,  besides  its  savings  lousiness,  has 
conducted  a  general  banking  business. 
With  a  capital  of  $100,000  the  bank  has 
done  a  large  business,  and  has  cilways 
held  a  high  position  among  the  cit3' 
banks.  At  the  jn-esent  time  J.  E.  Bell  is 
president  and  W.  H.  Lee,  cashier. 

Edwin  Smith  Jones.  Among  the 
arrivals  at  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthon3’  in 
1854-  was  Edwin  S.  Jones.  With  his 
wife,  married  the  previous  3'car  in  his 
native  town,  at  the  age  of  twentv-si.x 
years,  he  cast  his  lot  with  the  founders 


of  a  new  community,  and  thenceforth 
for  tliirtv-six  3'ears  was  a  familiar  form 
amidst  the  varied  activities  of  Alinne- 
apolis. 

He  was  born  in  the  town  of  Chaplin, 
Windham  Count3',  Connecticut,  June  3d, 
1828,  his  father  being  David  Jones,  the 
owner  and  cultivator  of  a  farm  among 
the  hills  of  Eastern  Connecticut.  The 
name  suggests  a  Welsh  ancestiw,  as  was 
no  doubt  the  fact,  though  on  the  moth¬ 
er’s  side  he  was  English.  When  he  was 
seven  3'ears  of  age  his  mother  died,  and 
three  years  later  his  father,  leaving  an 
older  brother  and  himself  to  manage  the 
farm  and  provide  for  their  own  main- 
tainance  and  education.  The  common 
school  of  the  town  and  several  terms 
at  Alunson  Academ3'  furnished  his  onlv 
instruction,  but  this  must  have  been 
well  improved  in  the  intervals  of  farm 
labor,  for  at  sixteen  he  was  himself  a 
school  teacher  in  the  vicinit3'  of  his 
home. 

At  twenty  he  made  a  trip  to  Indiana 
in  the  interest  of  a  publishing  house, 
having  a  number  of  3'oung  men  under 
his  charge.  Before  coming  to  Alinnesota 
he  had  decided  to  enter  the  legal  jirofes- 
sion,  and  had  commenced  the  stiah'  of 
law,  which  he  continued  after  his  arrival 
in  Alinneapolis,  in  the  office  of  Judge 
Isaac  Atwater, and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  of  Hennepin  Count3’  at  the  April 
term  of  the  District  Court  in  1855.  He 
was  the  first  la W3'er  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  Hennepin  Count3'.  The  next  fifteen 
3'ears  were  spent  in  the  industrious  but 
unostentatious  practice  of  the  law,  ex¬ 
cept  the  intervals  of  official  andmilitarv 
life. 

He  was  elected  to  the  office  of  Judge 
of  the  Probate  Court  of  Henneiiin 
County  in  1857,  and  again  in  1 858,  serv¬ 
ing  three  3’ears  and  earning  the  title  bv 
which  he  was  ever  after  addressed.  In 
the  latter  year  he  was  a  trustee  of  the 
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Freewill  Baptist  Church,  which  had  en¬ 
joyed  the  pastorate  of  the  brilliant 
Charles  G.  Ames. 

At  the  organization  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Athenaeum  in  1860,  Judge  Jones 
was  chosen  its  president.  This  modest 
institution  then  begun,  after  many  yeai'S 
of  usefulness  in  providing  books,  lectui'es 
and  reading  room,  has  been  incorporated 
in  the  city  library,  which  is  justl}'  the 
pride  of  modern  citizens. 

We  find  his  name  amongst  those  of  a 
committee  of  citizens  of  both  sides  of 
the  river,  who,  in  1861,  were  appointed 
to  raise  funds  for  the  relief  of  the  people 
of  Kansas,  and  who  from  the  limited 
means  of  our  own  people,  raised  and 
remitted  to  the  sufferers  more  than  one 
thousand  dollars. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  War  of 
the  Rebellion,  Judge  Jones  was  commis¬ 
sioned  as  Commissary  of  Subsistence 
with  the  rank  of  Captain,  and  was 
assigned  to  duty  in  the  Department  of 
the  Gulf.  This  service  was  so  efficient 
that  he  was  breveted  Major.  His  resi¬ 
dence  in  the  south  brought  him  into 
intercourse  with  the  people  of  that  re¬ 
gion,  and  accpiainted  him  with  their 
poverty,  suffei'ing  and  need,  and  in  later 
years  led  to  large  provisions  from  his 
bounty  for  their  moral  and  intellectual 
welfare. 

Returning  to  Minneapolis,  he  was  in 
1866  elected  one  of  the  supervisors  of 
the  town  of  Minneapolis,  and  was  chosen 
chairman  of  the  board.  In  1873  he  was 
elected  alderman  of  the  Eighth  ward, 
and  served  in  the  city  council  for  two 
3' ears. 

In  1870,  Judge  Jones,  in  connection 
with  other  gentlemen,  organized  the 
Hennepin  County  Savings  Bank,  and 
was  chosen  its  president,  with  J.  E.  Bell 
as  cashier.  He  occupied  the  position 
until  his  death,  and  devoted  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  life  to  its  administration. 


with  other  financial  business.  The  bank 
was  incorporated  under  the  State  bank¬ 
ing  law,  and  transacted  both  a  savings 
and  general  banking  business.  This 
double  function,  which  was  prohibited 
to  new  banks,  when  a  saving’s  bank  law 
was  enacted, however  unsound  in  princi¬ 
ple,  was  administered  with  so  much 
fidelit3',  skill  and  prudence, that  thebank 
not  only  attracted  a  liberal  share  of  the 
savings  of  the  poorer  classes,  but  also 
transacted  a  large  general  banking  busi¬ 
ness.  Its  capital,  at  first  $50,000,  was 
increased  to  $100,000,  and  upon  this  as 
a  basis,  with  the  well  known  integrity  of 
its  management,  a  deposit  of  about 
$1,000,000  was  carried  at  the  death  of 
its  president. 

Judge  Jones  acquired  in  the  early  years 
of  his  residence  a  number  of  tracts  of 
land,  in  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Minne¬ 
apolis,  the  increase  in  the  value  of  which 
gave  him  large  profits.  He  also  engaged 
in  the  business  of  loaning  money,  both 
on  his  own  account  and  as  agent  for 
easteim  investors .  T ogether  these  sources 
of  income  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  cap¬ 
italist,  and  were  sufficient  in  the  usual 
course  of  investment  and  accumulation 
to  make  him  a  millionaire. 

But  the  glory  and  excellence  of  his 
character  was  his  benevolence.  This 
raised  him  from  the  sordid  level  of  an 
accumulator  of  wealth  to  the  higher 
rank  of  its  almoner.  He  had  learned  and 
practiced  the  difficult  art  of  stewardship. 
To  his  limited  scholastic  acquirements 
he  had  added,  a  diligent  reading  of  the 
best  books,  and  had  acquired  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  world  by  frequent  and  exten¬ 
sive  journeys,  both  in  his  own  countr}" 
and  in  Europe.  He  was  indefatigable  in 
labor,  keen  of  insight,  sympathetic  in  his 
feelings,  tender  in  his  domestic  relations, 
cheerful,  and  even  humorous  in  disposi¬ 
tion.  Withal  he  was  sincerely  Christian 
in  profession  and  life.  He  had  united 
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with  the  Pl3’niouth  Congregational 
Church,  one  of  whose  earh'  pastors,  he 
said,  taught  him  to  give. 

The  objects  of  his  benevolence  were 
man\f  and  varied.  Of  these,  in  the  more 
intimate  and  private  relations,  no  record 
survives,  except  in  the  grateful  memory' 
of  the  recipients.  But  it  is  well  known 
that  his  bount}’ flowed  out  in  a  perennial 
stream.  It  was  confined  to  no  class  or 
sect  or  order,  but  was  distributed  wher¬ 
ever  his  s\’n)pathies  were  touched,  or  a 
need  was  brought  to  his  attention.  Some 
of  the  more  public  benefactions  are  mat¬ 
ters  of  public  knowledge.  When  Ply- 
movith  church  was  built,  he  made,  though 
then  supposed  to  possess  but  moderate 
means,  a  subscription  of  $1,500,  to 
which  was  added  for  the  completion  of 
the  building,  $1,000  more. 

In  1865  there  had  come  to  Minne¬ 
apolis  from  Philadelphia,  Ebenezer  I). 
Scott,  who  had  accumulated  some  prop- 
crt\^  in  mercantile  pursuits,  while  being 
at  the  same  time  a  local  preacher  of  the 
M.  E.  Church.  He  bought  eight\'  acres 
of  timbered  land  on  the  shore  of  Cedar 
lake,  and  erected  upon  it  an  octagon 
concrete  house  of  fort\'-eight  feet  diame¬ 
ter,  and  four  stories  in  height,  intending 
at  a  suitable  time  to  devote  it  to  some 
charitable  purpose — an  orphan  asylum 
l)eing  uppermost  in  his  mind.  He  ex- 
])endedin  the  purchase  and  improvement 
of  the  property'  over  $40,000.  He  had 
made  a  mortgage  upon  the  projjerty  to 
secure  a  loan  of  $8,000  at  twelve  per 
cent,  interest.  His  expectation  as  to  in¬ 
come  not  being  realized,  the  mortgage 
was  foreclosed,  and  the  time  of  redemp¬ 
tion  expired.  The  owner  of  the  mort¬ 
gage,  however,  approving  of  his  charit¬ 
able  intentions,  allowed  him  to  retain 
possession  for  several  ^-ears,  and  ac¬ 
corded  to  him  the  jjrivilege  of  redeeming 
it  on  pa^’tnent  of  the  debt  and  interest  at 
a  reasonable  rate.  Anxious  to  secure  the 
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property'  he  had  drawn  up  a  scheme  for 
subscribers  to  bu\'the  propertA'and  turn 
it  over  to  trus,tees.  With  this  paper  in 
his  pocket  he  met  Judge  Jones  on  the 
street,  and  stating  in  answer  to  his  in¬ 
quiries  his  purpose,  the  Judge  assured 
him  that  if  he  should  take  hold  of  it  he 
would  do  it  alone. 

After  a  short  conversation  Mr.  Scott, 
satisfied  with  the  assurances  which  he 
received,  gave  the  property'  into  Judge 
Jones’  hands,  who  paid  off  the  incum¬ 
brance,  then  amounting  to  $16,000. 
Mr.  Scott  affirmed  the  foreclosure  title 
In^  a  voluntary'  quit  claim  deed.  Judge 
Jones  held  the  property'  for  several  j^ears 
until,  b\'  the  bequest  of  Airs.  William 
Harrison  of  $10,000  to  the  Women’s 
Christian  Association,  to  support  a 
Home  for  Aged  Women,  Judge  Jones,  in 
1886,  conveyed  the  property’  to  the  As¬ 
sociation.  The  scope  of  the  institution 
has  been  enlarged  to  comprehend  the  re¬ 
lief  of  aged  and  infirm  ministers  of  the 
gospel,  and  as  the  A'ears  go  b\',  no  more 
useful  charitA^  aamII  open  its  doors  to  the 
deserA’ing  poor  of  the  classes  for  Avhich 
it  is  designed,  than  the  ‘‘ Jones-Harrison 
Horae  ”  at  Cedar  Lake. 

Among  other  quasi-public  endoA\’- 
ments  AA^ere  the  Western  Minnesota 
Academy  at  AIonteA'ideo  (iioaa'  Windom 
Institute,)  Carleton  College,  Chicago 
Theological  Seminarx'  and  the  American 
Board — the  Missionary  Agencw  of  the 
Congregational  Churches.  He  Avas  a  cor¬ 
porate  (A^oting)  member  of  the  board, 
and  a  trustee  of  the  Academ3',  College 
and  Seminar3'. 

A  free  Kindergarten  for  colored  chil¬ 
dren  at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  Avas  named 
the  “Jones  Kindergarten’’  in  recogni¬ 
tion  and  gratitude  for  his  liberal  gifts 
to  it. 

At  All  Healing  Springs  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  four  miles  from  King’s  Mountain, 
he,  for  seA’eral  years  prior  to  his  death. 
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maintained  a  school  ior  young  ladies, 
with  a  coi'ps  of  several  teachers  —  the 
“Jones  Seminary” — the  special  object 
being  to  give  an  education  to  the  white 
girls  of  the  mountain  regions  of  that  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  South.  It  consists  of  four 
large  buildings  and  has  a  beautiful  loca¬ 
tion  in  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  It  is 
lioth  a  litei'ary  and  industrial  school, 
and  is  crowded  to  its  full  capacity  with 
pupils. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  Judge  Jones’ 
benevolent  and  charitable  gifts  was 
never  known  to  anyone  but  himself,  and 
it  is  doubtful  if  he  himself  could  have 
given  more  than  a  guess  at  them,  as  he 
kept  no  accounts  or  vouchers  for  such 
expenditures.  He  left  only  a  moderate 
estate  at  his  decease,  with  no  testamen¬ 
tary  disposition. 

Judge  Jones  was  three  times  married. 
Of  nine  children  born  to  him,  onl3^  three 
survive,  a  daughter  married  to  Frank  H. 
Carleton  and  two  adult  sons,  David 
Percy  and  William  O.  He  died  after  a 
lingering  and  painful  illness.  Mrs.  Susan 
C.  Jones,  who  survives  him,  was  married 
in  May,  1877.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  Capt.  Charles  C.  Stinson,  of  Goffs- 
town,  N.  H. 

To  this  simple  narrative  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  facts  of  Judge  Jones’  life,  we  append 
an  extract  from  one  of  many  tributes 
which  the  occasion  of  his  decease 
bi'ought  forth,  from  the  pen  of  Rev. 
Henrr'  A.  Stimson,  for  many  years  his 
pastor  and  friend : 

“  His  was  an  unselfish,  simple-minded, 
lai-ge  hearted,  modest,  lovable,  and, 
within  its  possibilities,  altogether  noble 
life;  but  he  was  quite  unconscious  of  this 
and  would  have  been  only  pained  to  be 
so  praised.  *  *  * 

“His  heart  was  always  large,  but  he 
seemed  to  grow  tenderer  and  tenderer 
under  the  influences  with  wdiich  he  had 
surrounded  himself.  Personal  sorrow. 


frec|uent  and  severe,  fell  U]3on  him.  It 
only  sweetened  and  ripened  his  charac¬ 
ter.  God  blessed  him  in  temporal  things 
be\'ond  measure.  He  anxiousl}"  discussed 
the  best  course  for  the  future  welfare  of 
his  children,  and  expressed  his  desire  to 
start  them  in  life  with  a  chief  endow¬ 
ment  of  character.  He  feared  to  leave 
them  much  mone\'.  Wealth  gave  him  no 
desire  for  prominence  or  luxur3^  He  de¬ 
lighted  to  make  all  about  him  happ3q 
while  his  own  personal  habits  and  tastes 
remained  the  simplest.  Man3"  knew  his 
name,  for  it  was  sought  for  its  influence 
in  all  our  societies,  but  few  were  aware 
that  the  quiet  man,  always  in  the  back¬ 
ground  of  the  corporate  members  at  the 
annual  meetings  of  the  board,  was  he. 

*  *  -K- 

“Here  was  a  rich  man  whom  the 
struggle  of  making  his  own  fortune  had 
not  hardened,  and  the  possession  of 
wealth  had  not  injured.  Here  was  a 
man  of  the  people  who  had  lived  the 
common  life  and  knew  it  all,  wdth  its 
anxieties,  sorrow^s, pains, toils  and  tears, 
and  remained  a  plain  man  with  his  heart 
close  to  the  common  heart  to  the  end 
Here  was  a  successful  man,  to  whom  no 
one  grudged  his  success.  Here  was  a 
fortune  for  which  no  one  clutched.  Here 
was  a  Christian  who  found  his  reward 
in.  doing  his  Master’s  will  by  trying  to 
make  the  world  better  and  happier  as  he 
went  along.  He  strove  to  be  his  own 
executor,  and  if  he  left  behind  him  a 
larger  propert3'  than  he  intended,  it  was 
only  because  God  pressed  wealth  upon 
His  faithful  servant.  So  long  asw^e  have 
rich  men  like  the  late  Edwin  S.  Jones, 
class  will  not  be  widel3^  separated  from 
class,  and  anarchism  is  not  much  to  be 
feared.” 

T.  A.  Merphy  opened  a  savings  bank 
in  connection  with  the  First  National 
Bank  of  St.  Anthony,  and  accumulated 
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a  .small  amount  of  deposits,  but  finally' 
placed  its  affairs  in  liquidation. 

The  Farmers  and  Mechanics  Savings 
Bank  is  the  leading  institution  of  the 
kind  in  the  city.  It  was  incorporated  in 
1874  under  the  management  of  E.  H. 
Moulton,  who  has  always  been  its 
treasurer  and  manager,  with  the  aid  of 
a  board  of  active  trustees.  Clinton 
Morrison  is  at  present  president.  Con¬ 
fining  its  operations  to  a  stricth' savings 
bank  business,  the  deposits  have  steadily 
increased  until  they  amounted,  Januaryl, 
1892,  to  $5,368,510.24,  with  a  surplus 
of  $210,000.  The  bank  has  paid  divi¬ 
dends  from  its  organization  at  the  rate 
of  six  per  cent,  per  annum  until  1888, 
when  the  dividend  was  reduced  to  five 
per  cent.  While  the  other  banks  of  the 
city  have  always  issued  interest  bearing 
certificates  of  deposit,  and  have  thus 
shared  in  the  savings  business,  the  career 
of  this  bank  illustrates  the  rapid  increase 
in  accumulations  of  the  industrial  class 
of  the  community.  Limiting  the  amount 
of  a  single  account  to  $5,000,  the  bank 
has  at  present  22,000  different  individ¬ 
ual  accounts. 

Clinton  Morrison.  Mr.  Morrison 
is  the  eldest  and  only  surviving  son  of 
Dorilus  Mondson.  Though  a  native  of 
New  England,  his  training  and  residence 
from  3’outh  have  been  in  Minneapolis. 
He  was  born  at  Livermore,  Maine,  Janu¬ 
ary  21,  1842,  and  accompanied  his  par¬ 
ents  when  they  removed  to  Minneapolis 
in  1855.  He  was  one  of  the  scholars  at 
the  Ibiion  School,  which  was  opened  on 
the  block  where  the  new  court  house 
stands,  in  1856,  and  which  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  Prof.  G.  B.  Stone,  one  of  the 
best  instructors  whose  services  Minne¬ 
apolis  has  ever  enjoA-cd.  He  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  business  in  early  life,  as  assis¬ 
tant  to  his  father,  and  has  always  been 
closely  associated  with  him  in  his  exten¬ 


sive  undertakings.  As  early  as  1863, 
with  his  brother,  George  H.  Morrison, 
he  engaged  in  merchandising.  The  busi¬ 
ness  was  largely  one  of  outfitting  lum¬ 
bermen,  though  a  general  assortment  of 
goods  was  kept.  He  naturally  followed 
his  father’s  line  of  investment,  which 
was  in  pine  timbered  lands,  mills  and 
lumber,  and  soon  drifted  into  lumbering. 
The  Morrison  Brothers  operated  a  water 
power  saw  mill  on  the  platform  at  the 
Falls,  now  removed,  with  its  busy  neigh¬ 
bors.  They  opened  a  lumber  yard  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  town,  and  carried  on 
a  large  lumber  business  until  the  death 
of  his  brother,  which  occurred  January 
29,  1882.  The  surviving  brother  now 
gave  his  attention  more  exclusively  to 
the  assistance  of  his  father,  who  had  be¬ 
come  more  extensively  involved  in  busi¬ 
ness  connected  with  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railwa\'.  Especially  he  took  hold  of  the 
Minneapolis  Harvester  Works,  which 
had  been  started  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
city  by  a  stock  compainq  but  which  had 
not  met  with  great  success.  Most  of 
the  stock  was  transfei'red  to  the  Morri¬ 
sons,  and  the  business  was  systematized 
and  enlarged  by  them.  This  business 
was  especially  entrusted  to  Clinton 
Morrison,  who  was  vice-president  of  the 
corporation  and  gave  it  close  and  con¬ 
stant  attention,  and  brought  it  to  a 
condition  of  great  prosperit}'.  It  manu¬ 
factured  especially  mowers,  harvesters 
and  binders.  When  the  twine  binder 
was  perfected  by  Mr.  Appleby,  who  was 
in  the  eniplo}'  of  the  Minneapolis  com¬ 
pany,  it  adopted  the  new  invention, 
which  was  a  great  success.  Their  mow¬ 
ers  and  harvesters  have  a  wide  sale 
throughout  the  Northwest.  The  busi¬ 
ness  is  still  conducted  at  South  Minne¬ 
apolis,  but  has  recenth’  been  sold  to  the 
Walter  A.  Wood  Harvester  Co.,  which 
was  organized  in  St.I’aul,Mr.  Alorrison 
being  one  of  the  directors  of  the  new 
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compan3^  Air.  Morrison  had  been  for 
nian3'  3xars  a  trustee  of  the  Fanners 
and  Mechanics  Savings  Bank  of  Minne¬ 
apolis.  His  prudence,  sagacit3^  and 
financial  skill  made  him  a  valuable  aid 
in  the  management  of  that  growing  in¬ 
stitution.  In  1886  he  was  made  its 
president,  and  continues  in  that  position 
at  the  present  time.  The  bank  has  be¬ 
come  the  largest  one  of  its  kind,  not 
only  in  Minneapolis,  but  in  the  entire 
Northwest.  Its  line  of  deposits  has 
reached  the  enormous  amount  of  $6,- 
000,000.  The  administration  of  such  a 
trust  is  a  gi'eat  responsibility,  and  re¬ 
quires  financial  skill  of  the  ripest  char¬ 
acter.  Indeed,  its  phenomenal  growth 
and  success  are  the  best  practical  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  ability  with  which  it  is 
managed.  The  bank  has  been  in  rented 
quarters  since  its  establishment,  but  is 
now  building  a  fine  banking  house  on 
Fourth  Street  for  its  exclusive  occiq^a- 
tion,  which  will  be  completed  when  this 
volume  will  be  issued. 

Air.  Alorrison  is  a  widower.  He  was 
married  in  February,  1873,  to  Julia, 
daughter  of  Nehemiah  Washburn,  then 
a  resident  of  Minneapolis,  but  born  and 
bred  in  Boston.  Mrs.  Morrison  died 
October  11,  1883,  leaving  a  daughter 
Ethel,  now  at  school,  and  a  son,  Angus 
Washburn. 

Air.  Morrison  is  of  a  peculiarly  reti¬ 
cent  disposition.  He  has  his  chosen 
triends,  who  are  warmly  attached  to 
him,  but  does  not  readily  assimilate 
with  ephemeral  attachments.  He  is  a 
Republican  in  politics,  with  no  personal 
ambition  for  its  honors  or  responsibili¬ 
ties.  Like  his  father  he  is  a  firm  sup¬ 
porter  of  the  Universalist  Church,  at¬ 
tached  to  the  old  and  popular  Church  of 
the  Redeemer,  so  long  under  the  pastoral 
lead  of  Dr.  Tuttle.  He  is  assiduousl3^ 
devoted  to  his  own  affairs,  content  to 
leave  those  of  others  to  their  own  con¬ 


cern.  A  prominent  member  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Minneapolis  Club,  he 
has  been  an  associate  of  Thomas  Lowr3^, 
of  the  late  F.  C,  Pillsbur3q  and  of  what 
may  be  classed  as  the  second  generation 
of  Minneapolis  business  men,  of  whom 
he  is  one  of  the  most  accute  and  suc¬ 
cessful. 

CLEARING  HOUSE  ASSOCIATION. 

Until  1881  the  clearings  of  the  Alin- 
neaiDolis  banks  were  made  at  the  coun¬ 
ters.  At  that  time  a  majority  of  the 
banks  organized  a  Clearing  House  Asso¬ 
ciation,  to  which  all  eventually  acceded, 
and  the  clearings  are  made  daily  through 
it.  H.  G.  Sidle  is  president,  and  Perr3" 
Harrison,  manager.  The  method  of 
clearing  is  similar  to  that  practiced  else¬ 
where.  Each  bank  sends  its  checks  on 
the  other  banks  to  the  clearing  house,  at 
a  given  hour,  and  receives  credit  for  the 
gross  amount.  When  all  the  credits  are 
made,  the  checks  are  distributed  and 
each  bank  is  charged  with  the  aggregate 
against  it.  A  balance  is  struck,  and  the 
debtor  banks  pay  into  the  clearing  house 
the  amount  of  their  debit  balance,  and 
the  manager  pa3'S  to  the  ci'editor  banks 
the  amount  due  them  respectively.  Thus 
the  labor  of  presenting  each  check  at  the 
counter  is  saved,  and  the  business  of  the 
bank  greatly  simplified.  The  daily  clear¬ 
ings  in  1881  averaged  $63,478,  while  in 
1891  they  have  averaged  $1,028,312. 

BANK  ARCHITECTURE. 

While  none  of  the  Minneapolis  banks 
have  erected  extravagant  banking  houses 
several  of  them  are  housed  in  their  own 
c[uarters.  The  first  bank  to  erect  per¬ 
manent  ciuarters  was  the  State  Bank. 
It  was  a  two-stor3"  stone  building  on 
the  corner  of  First  Street  and  Bridge 
Square.  The  front  was  dressed  blue 
limestone,  and  the  First  Street  side  rock 
face,  laid  in  courses.  The  banking  room 
was  convenient,  with  vault  of  masonry 
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from  the  ground,  and  had  burglar-proof 
safes  with  time  locks.  This  building  was 
occupied  b}'  the  State  Bank,  and  the 
State  National,  from  the  time  of  its  erec¬ 
tion  in  1863  until  the  merger  of  its  busi¬ 
ness  with  the  Security,  in  1878,  when 
the  business  was  removed  to  the  plain 
brick  three-stor3'  building  erected  for 
that  bank,  on  the  corner  of  Third  Street 
and  Hennepin  Avenue.  Its  present  place 
of  business  is  the  second  floor  of  the 
Guaranty  Loan  building.  This  bank 
has  one  of  the  most  massive  vaults  and 
thoroughly  impregnable  safes  ever  erect¬ 
ed  hei'e. 

The  Fii'st  National  occupies  its  own 
banking  house,  on  the  corner  of  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Nicollet  avenues,  the  veiw 
best  location  in  the  cit\^ 

The  Ibiion  National  and  the  Citizens 
Bank  also  occupy  their  own  buildings; 
and  the  new  banking  house  of  the  Nat¬ 
ional  Bank  of  Commerce,  of  red  sand¬ 
stone,  is  one  of  the  handsomest  buildings 
in  the  city,  and  occupies  an  excellent  site 
at  the  corner  of  Fourth  Sti'eet  and  First 
Avenue  South. 

The  Minnesota  Loan  and  Trust  Com- 
panj’  own  one  of  the  finest  buildings  in 
the  cit3’,  while  the  iron  six-stor^' building 
of  the  Bank  of  Minneapolis,  corner  of 
Nicollet  Avenue  and  Third  Street,  is  a 
ver\'  fine  building. 

The  Farmers  and  Alechanics  Savings 
Bank  is  building  a  beautiful  and  ver\' 
substantial  building  for  its  exclusiveuse, 
on  Fourth  Street,  adjoining  the  Bank  of 
Commerce  building. 

PANIC. 

The  month  of  October,  1873,  was  a 
tr^’ing  period  for  the  Minneapolis  banks. 
The  failure  of  Ja}',  Cooke  &  Co.  and  the 
colla])se  of  the  gigantic  operations  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Co.,  precipi¬ 
tated  a  panic  throughout  the  countiw. 
The  New  York  banks  suspended.  Eastern 
bank  balances  were  for  a  few  da\'s  una¬ 


vailable.  Credits  were  extended  and 
cash  reserves  low.  Securities  of  everv 
kind  except  U.  S.  bonds  were  unsaleable. 
Borrowers  were  unable  to  pa\'  notes  at 
maturit}’^,  and  customers  were  clamor¬ 
ous  for  accommodations.  At  this  junc¬ 
ture  man}'  holders  of  bank  ceitificates  of 
deposit  became  alarmed  and  called  on 
the  banks  for  pav’ment.  A  livelv  run  on 
the  First  National  Bank  set  in  and  con¬ 
tinued  for  two  days  until  the  cash  re¬ 
sources  of  the  bank  were  nearh'  ex¬ 
hausted.  Several  meetings  of  bank  offi¬ 
cers  were  held  and  the  situation  carefully 
considered.  It  was  decided  to  meet  the 
run  in  the  bank  where  it  had  first 
started,  where,  b\'  a  generous  use  of  the 
resources  of  the  other  banks,  ever}’  de¬ 
mand  was  met,  and  in  a  few  hours  the 
run  ended. 

DIFFICULTIES  IN  THE  EARLY  YEARS. 

The  business  of  banking  is  at  all  times 
a  difficult  and  trying  profession,  requir¬ 
ing  industry,  patience,  firmness,  caution 
and  good  judgment.  In  the  early  days 
of  Minneapolis  it  was  peculiarly  difficult. 
The  people  of  the  new  town  had  only 
lately  come  together  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  and  it  was  difficult  to  learn 
the  antecedents,  character  and  means  of 
customers.  Many  engaged  in  business 
with  limited  capital,  and  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  extending  business  made  them 
applicants  for  loans  which  ought  to 
have  been  in  hand  as  capital.  The 
practice  of  endorsement  was  almost  un¬ 
known.  Collaterals  were  not  to  be  had. 
Often  the  banker  found  himself  obliged 
to  furnish  means  to  carry  on  a  business, 
and  thus  save  a  loan  which  could  not 
otherwise  be  paid.  Directories  were 
rather  nominal  than  real,  and  the  whole 
responsibility  was  too  often  left  to  tlie 
cashier.  It  is  wonderful  that  losses  and 
failures  in  the  business  were  not  numer¬ 
ous  and  serious.  That  they  were  not, 
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argues  much  for  the  ability  and  integ¬ 
rity  of  the  bankers  of  the  early  period. 

GROWTH  OF  THE  BUSINESS. 

Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  first 
chartered  bank  in  1862,  the  business 
consisted  of  little  besides  meagi'e  deposits 
and  selling  exchange. 

The  State  Bank  of  Minnesota,  com¬ 
mencing  business  in  1862,  was  a  consoli¬ 
dation  of  the  business  of  R.  J.  Menden¬ 
hall  and  R.  J.  Baldwin,  with  a  paid  up 
capital  of  $25,000. 

The  Minneapolis  Bank,  following  in 
1864,  was  a  capitalization  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  Sidle,  Wolford  &  Co.,  with  a 
capital  of  $50,000. 

The  tables  following  show  the  growth 
of  the  business  at  periods  to  the  present 
time : 


statement  of  Capital,  Surplus  and  Deposits,  January 

1,  isro. 


Capital. 

Suriilus. 

Deposits. 

State  Niitional  Bank, 

$100,000 

$  7,474 

$187,880 

National  Exchange  Bank; 

70,000 

32,000 

200,-40 

First  National  Bank, 

50,000 

24,809 

309,238 

City  Bank,  -  -  -  - 

50,000 

150,000 

StatenicJit  of  Capital  and 

Surplus, 

January 

1,  1S79. 

Capital. 

Surplus. 

City  Bank,  -  -  -  - 

- 

$200,000 

$10,000 

First  National  Bank, 

- 

200,000 

34,000 

Merchants  National  Bank, 

- 

-  1.50,000 

42.000 

Northwestern  National  Bank, 

- 

500,000 

10,500 

State  National  Bank,  - 

- 

-  100,000 

29,7.50 

Citizens  Bank,  -  -  -  - 

_ 

50,000 

Security  Bank, 

- 

-  300,000 

Farmers  and  Mechanics  Savings  Bank, 

100,000 

Hennepin  County  Savings  Bank, 

-  55,.500 

23,400 

$1  G55,.500 

$161,740 

Statement  of  Capital  and  Surplus,  January 

1,  18S9. 

Capital. 

Surplus 
and  Und. 
Profits. 

First  Niitional  Bank, 

-  $1,000,000 

$299,520 

Northwe.stern  National  Bank, 

- 

1,000,000 

280,141 

National  Bank  of  Commerce, 

- 

750,000 

00,806 

I'nion  National  Bank, 

- 

500,000 

39,403 

Nicollet  National  Bank,  - 

- 

.500,000 

55,500 

Flour  City  National  Bank,  - 

- 

500,000 

50,000 

Security  Bank  of  Minnesota, 

- 

1,000,000 

.380,000 

City  Bank,  -  -  -  - 

- 

300,000 

55,678 

Commercial  Bank  of  Minneiipolis, 

200,000 

30,000 

Hennepin  County  Savings  Bank, 

100,000 

42,150 

Citizens  Bank,  -  -  -  - 

- 

2.50,000 

20,000 

Peoples  Bank  of  Minneapolis, 

- 

100,000 

10,027 

Scandla  Bank  of  Minneapolfs, 

State  Bank  of  Minneapolis, 

German  American  Bank,  -  -  - 

Standard  Bank,  ----- 
Swedish  American  Bank, 

Farmers  and  Mechanics  State  Bank, 
Franklin  State  Bank  of  Minnesota, 
Irish  American  Bank,  -  -  - 

Bank  of  Minneapolis,  -  _  -  _ 

Minnesota  Loan  aTid  Trust  Comiiany, 


GO, 000  25,500 

75,000  8,000 

00,000  4,551 

25,000  3,034 

100,000  0,249 

50,000  2,825 

50,000  2,200 

100,0011  2,088 

150,000  30,000 

500,000  128,055 


$3,245,000  $758,103 


Statement  of  Capital  and  Deposits,  January  1,1892. 

Surplus  and 


Capital. 

ITnd.  Profits. 

Deposits. 

Fir.st  National  Bank,  -  $1,000,000 

$410,000 

$4,499,623 

NatT  Bank  of  Commerce, 

1,000,000 

1.50,000 

1 ,000,000 

Nicollet  National  Bank, 

500,000 

85,000 

720,625 

Flour  City  National  Bank, 

1,000.000 

131,040 

919.170 

Union  National  Bank, 

500,000 

50,000 

700,000 

Northwestern  NatT  Bank, 

1,000,000 

025,000 

3,000,000 

Columbia  National  Bank, 

{May  17, 1892), 

105,000 

45,445 

.Security  BTik  of  Minnesota,  1,090,000 

500,000 

0,222,805 

City  Bank,  -  -  - 

300,000 

30,.521 

1,080,361 

Citizens  Bank,  - 

250,001) 

29,000 

275,000 

Bank  of  Minneapolis,  - 

250,000 

37,000 

370,000 

State  Bank  of  Minneapolis, 

75,000 

5,000 

445,021 

Metropolitan  Bank, 

1.50,000 

25,000 

327,714 

German  Americiin  Bank, 

(i0,000 

17..500 

300,350 

Irish  American  Bank,  - 

100,000 

17,000 

305,000 

Scand  a  Bank  of  Minneapolis,  00,000 

45,000 

405,000 

Commercial  Bank  of  Mnpls 

.,  200,000 

20,000 

509,270 

FarnioiS  and  Merchants 

State  Bank,  -  -  - 

00,000 

8,100 

107,198 

Hennepin  Co.  Savings  Bank,  loo.ooo 

43,440 

1,075,448 

Washington  Bank  (May  17, 

1892),  -  -  -  - 

100,000 

0,222 

370,279 

Swedish  American  Bank, 

250,000 

70,000 

892,376 

Peoples  Bank  of  Mnpls., 

100,000 

14,000 

200,000 

FT’anklin  State  Biink, 

50,000 

Bank  of  New  England,  (May 

17,  1892), 

100.000 

120,188 

Hill  Sons  &  Co.  (Private  B’nk)  100,000 

0.5,414 

Farmers  and  Mechanics 

Savings  Bank, 

270,281 

5,845,330 

Standard  Bank,  ,  -  -  25,000 


Totals,  -  -  $8,435,000  $2,.595,710  $31,100,277 

2,595,710 


Total  Banking  Capital,  $11,0,30,710 


Statement  of  Trust  Companies,  January  7,  1S92. 


Capital. 

Northwestern  Guaranty  Loan 
Company,  -  -  -  $1,250,000 

Minne.sota  Loan  and  Trust 
Company,  -  -  -  500,000 

Minneapolis  Trust  Company,  500,000 
Minnesota  Title  Insurance 
and  Trust  Company,  -  500,000 

St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis 
Trust  Comiiany,  -  -  500,000 


Surplus 
Guaranty  and  find. 
Fund.  Profits. 

$150,000  $125,000 

100,000  170,000 

100,000  . 

200,000  . . 

100,000  . 


$3,250,000  $650,000  $295,000 
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TRUST  COMPANIES. 

Tlie  needs  of  modern  finanee  have  de- 
velo]K'd  to  carry  on  its  diversified  work 
—the  trust  company.  It  performs  many 
of  the  functions  of  the  bank,  yet  occupies 
a  different  field.  It  is  concerned  more 
with  investments  than  with  current 
commercial  business.  Its  transactions 
are  in  larger  sums  and  made  with  greater 
deliberation.  It  comes  into  use  after 
capital  has  accumulated,  and  seeks  per¬ 
manent  investment.  It  acts  as  negotia¬ 
tor  of  securities,  as  trustee  of  estates  and 
funds,  and  more  often  as  intermediary 
between  the  capitalist  and  borrower. 
Its  service  as  trustee  of  railway  mort¬ 
gages  is  one  of  its  important  and  typical 
functions.  The  railway  company  de¬ 
siring  to  raise  a  capital  sum  of  money 
for  construction,  executes  a  mortgage 
upon  its  franchises  and  property  to  se¬ 
cure  an  issue  of  bonds.  The  trust  com- 
]ian\'  is  made  trustee,  receives  the  se¬ 
curity  and  countersigns  the  bonds  which 
are  issued  in  small  denominations  and 
sold  at  large.  If  defaidt  occurs  in  pay¬ 
ment  of  interest,  or  at  maturity  of  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  loan,  the  trust  company  fore¬ 
closes  the  mortgage  and  protects  the 
bonds.  In  many  others  ways  the  trust 
company  affords  a  convenient  medium 
for  making  large  financial  operations. 
It  has  a  capital  stock  to  protect  its  un¬ 
dertakings,  and  often  deposits  special 
security  with  the  state  to  guarantee 
them.  Its  management  requires  fidelity, 
skill  and  thorough  business  and  legal 
knowledge.  All  trust  companies  do  not 
by  any  means  ])ursue  the  same  line  of 
business,  but  have  specialties;  but  they 
are  based  upon  similar  fundamental 
principles. 

The  oldest  trust  company  in  Minne¬ 
apolis  is  the  Minnesota  Loan  and  Trust 
Company.  It  was  organized  in  1883  by 
E.  A.  Merrill  and  E.  J.  Phelps,  who  were 
respectively  jn'esident  and  secretary  un¬ 


olO 

til  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Phelps  during 
the  present  3'ear  (1892.)  Its  capital 
was,  at  the  start,  $200,000,  but  has 
since  been  increased  and  -now  stands  at 
$500,000  with  a  large  surplus  fund.  It 
erected  a  costly  and  handsome  building 
on  Nicollet  avenue,  where  it  has  on 
the  main  floor  its  business  offices.  The 
ground  floor  is  occupied  lyv  safe  deposit 
vaults  of  the  most  approved  construc¬ 
tion,  where  safes  and  drawers  are  rented 
to  customers.  The  u])per  floors  of  the 
several  stories  of  the  fine  building  are  fit¬ 
ted  up  for  offices  and  are  occupied  for 
various  business  purposes.  The  com- 
pairc  has  been  veiw successful  and  enjoys 
high  credit.  While  it  is  not  confined  to 
any  single  line  of  business,  it  has  been 
largely  employed  in  negotiating  and 
placing  monej'  at  loan. 

The  Minnesota  Title  Insurance  and 
Trust  Company  occupies  a  unique  field. 
Its  specialty,  as  its  name  indicates, is  the 
guarantee  of  titles.  It  also  transacts  a 
general  trust  business.  It  was  organized 
in  1885  with  a  paid  up  capital  of  $500,- 
000.  Its  officers  are  Joseph  W.  Barnes, 
president.  Joseph  W.  Mauck,  secre¬ 
tary  and  Henry  A.  Barnes,  treasurer. 
Daniel  Pish,  Esq.,  a  lawyer  of  experience 
and  ability,  has  charge  of  the  legal  de¬ 
partment. 

The  Minneapolis  Trust  Company  was 
organized  in  1888  by  Samuel  Hill,  Esip, 
who  is  its  president.  Clarkson  Lindley 
is  secretary  and  treasurer.  It  has  a  capi¬ 
tal  stock  of  $500,000.  This  company  is 
largely  connected  with  railroad  loans, 
as  the  president  of  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  Company  is  one  of  its  principal 
stock-holders  and  a  director,  although 
its  business  is  not  at  all  limited  to  that 
line  of  business. 

The  Northwestern  Guaranty  Lo.'in 
Company  is  the  offspring  ot  the  fertile 
brain  of  Louis  F.  Menage,  who  is  its 
president.  It  was  organized  in  1881. 
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Its  capital  stock  is  $1,250,000,  with  a 
guarantee  fund  of  $150,000  and  a  large 
surplus.  Connected  with  it  under  co¬ 
operating  management  but  with  separ¬ 
ate  capital  and  transactions,  are  a  build¬ 
ing  company,  a  reality  company,  a  sav¬ 
ings  bank,  and  perhaps  other  functions. 
It  occupies  the  twelve-story,  red  free 
stone  building  at  the  corner  of  Third 
street  and  Second  avenue  south,  fire¬ 
proof  in  constriiction,  elegant  in  finish 
and  complete  in  all  its  appointments. 
The  specialty  of  this  company  is  the 
making  of  loans  on  real  estate  and  ne¬ 
gotiating  its  guaranteed  securities.  It 
has  agencies  in  various  Eastern  cities ; 
also  in  London. 

The  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  Trust 
Company  is  the  latest  born  of  loeal  trust 
companies.  Its  organization  dates  from 
1889.  Its  capital  is  $500,000  with 
$100,000  guarantee  fund.  A .  R.  McGill, 
ex-Governor  of  the  State,  is  president, 
and  Charles  Kittleson,  ex-Treasurer  of 
Minnesota,  secretary  and  treasurer.  De¬ 
posits  and  loans  are  the  specialty  of  this 
company.  It  now  occupies  an  elegant 
offiee  in  the  New  York  Life  building,  at 
the  corner  of  Seeond  avenue  and  Fifth 
street. 

All  these  trust  companies  have  boards 
of  directors  who  are  among  the  substan¬ 
tial  and  conservative  citizens,  and  their 
affairs  are  earefully  administered. 

The  Metropolitan  Loan  and  Trust 
ComjDany  was  ineorparated  in  1891 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $2,000,000.  It 
has  but  recently  perfected  its  organization 
and  made  its  guarantee  deposit  of  $250,- 
000  with  the  state.  Of  the  large  eapital 
over  $1,100,000  has  been  paid  in,  mak¬ 
ing  it  the  largest  purely  trust  company 
in  the  eity.  S.  G.  Cook  is  president,  H. 
C.  Akeley  vice-president,  P.  M.  Wood¬ 
man,  secretary  and  C.  H.  Maxcy,  treas¬ 
urer.  It  oecupies  rooms  in  the  Lumber 
Exchange  building  and  aspires  to  take 


high  rank  among  the  financial  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  city. 

Eugene  Adelbert  Merrill.  In  the 
religious  wars  which  devastated  France 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Merle 
family  was  prominent  among  the  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  protestant  jiarty.  They 
were  Huguenots,  and  after  St.  Bartholo¬ 
mew  were  forced  into  exile  and  fled  to 
England.  Here  the  orthography  of  the 
family  name  was  changed  to  Merrill. 
Sir  Peter  Merrill  was  knighted  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Two  of  hisdeseendants,  John  and 
Nathaniel  Merrill,  landed  in  the  New 
World  in  1636,  and  settled  at  Newbury- 
port.  Mass.  Nathaniel  was  the  aneestor 
of  E.  A.  Merrill.  This  branch  of  the 
family  removed  to  Hartford  and  after¬ 
wards  to  Simsbury,  Conn.,  where  Asa 
Merrill,  the  grandfather  of  Eugene,  was 
born.  He  removed  to  western  New  York 
about  the  year  1800. 

E.  A.  Merrill  was  born  at  B3won, 
Genessee  County,  New  York,  August  26, 
1847.  His  father  was  Daniel  P.  Merrill, 
who  was  married  to  Jeanette  Pollay,  a 
descendant  of  a  French  family.  Daniel 
P.  Merrill  was  a  farmer,  cultivating  the 
rich  lands  of  the  garden  county  of  the 
empire  state.  When  his  son,  Eugene, 
was  ten  years  of  age,  he  removed  to 
Geneseo,  Ill.,  where  the  son  was  brought 
up.  He  was  sent  to  the  graded  school 
of  that  place,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty" 
was  prepared  to  enter  college.  After 
teaching  school  a  short  time  he  entei'ed 
Hillsdale  College,  Michigan,  where  he 
completed  a  full  course  of  four  years  of 
study,  and  graduated  in  1872  with  the 
degree  of  B.  S.  He  received  the  degree  of 
M.  S.  in  course,  and  in  1888  his  attain¬ 
ments  in  literature  were  recognized  b3^ 
his  alma  mater  in  conferring  upon  him 
the  honorary  degree  of  A.  M. 

Immediately  after  graduation,  Mr. 
Merrill  made  the  tour  of  Eurojie,  and  on 
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his  return  entered  the  law  office  of  E.  L. 
and  AI.  B.  Koon  at  Hillsdale,  Michigan, 
for  the  study  of  law.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1874,  was  appointed 
Master  in  Chancery,  and  after  a  brief 
term  of  practice  as  an  assistant  in  the 
office  of  the  Alessrs.  Koon,  came  to  Min¬ 
neapolis. 

The  bar  of  Alinneapolis,  in  1875, 
lacked  the  numbers  which  it  has  since  at¬ 
tained,  but  had  alread}^  received  acces¬ 
sions  from  among  the  enterprising  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  profession  which  made  it 
ecjual  in  attainment  and  brillianc3’  of  its 
members  to  anj'thing  which  it  has  since 
reached.  Mr.  Alerrill  entered  the  arena 
of  legal  practice  in  partnership  with 
Judge  Charles  H.  Woods.  The  associa¬ 
tion  continued  for  three  j'ears,  until  the 
arrival  of  Judge  M.  B.  Koon,  when  the 
firm  of  Koon  &  Merrill  was  formed. 
Two  \'^ears  later  Mr.  Arthur  AI.  Keith 
was  admitted,  and  the  firm  became 
Koon,  Alerrill  &  Keith.  Their  business 
was  large  and  profitable,  becoming  one 
of  the  most  prominent  in  the  cit}'.  Air. 
Alerrill  retired  from  the  firm  and  from 
the  practice  of  the  law  January'  1,  1883, 
when  he  joined  with  Air.  E.  J.  Phelps  in 
organizing  a  financial  institution — the 
Alinnesota  Loan  and  Trust  Compan\' — 
which  has  become  one  of  the  solid  and 
l)ermanent  institutions  of  the  state.  Air. 
Alerrill  was  appointed  president  of  the 
compan3',  a  position  which  he  has  since 
held.  He  is  not  president  in  name  onl3', 
but  has  personalh'  engaged  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  large  business  of  thecompan3\ 
In  addition  to  this  financial  trust  Air. 
Alerrill  is  a  director  of  the  Alinnesota 
Title  Insurance  compan3\ 

The  scholarlv  and  administrative 
abilit3'  of  Air.  Alerrill  was  recognized 
several  years  ago  by  his  election  as  trus- 
tceot  Hillsdale  College,  where  he  received 
his  higher  education.  He  is  also  trustee 
of  Parker  College  at  Winnebago  Cit3', 
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Alinn.,  an  institution  largeh-  founded  bv 
L.  D.  Parker,  of  AIinneai)olis,  a  personal 
friend.  It  is  a  representative  of  the  I'ree 
Baptist  denomination.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Alinneapolis  Club  and  quite  ])rom- 
inent  in  the  social  life  of  the  cit3'. 

Air.  Alerrill  married  Sept.  IG,  187(), 
Aliss  Addie  AI.  Keith,  of  Alinneapolis. 
The3'  have  four  children  :  Burdett,  aged 
fourteen;  AIa3',  eleven;  Keith,  five,  and 
Eleanor,  one.  Their  fine  residence  is  at 
the  corner  of  Second  avenue  and  Twentv- 
second  street,  opposite  the  mansion  of 
the  Washbnnis. 

Edmund  Joseph  Phelps.  Among 
the  more  recent  settlers  in  Alinneapolis, 
few  have  gained  a  more  stable  standing 
among  the  financial  and  business  circles 
of  the  city  than  E.  J.  Phelps.  A  man¬ 
ager  of  one  of  the  most  substantial 
moneved  corporations  of  the  cit3q  act- 
ivel  v  engaged  in  forwarding  manvifactur- 
ing  and  business  enterprises,  a  leader  in 
organizing  whatever  movement  designed 
to  extend  its  trade  and  importance  ma3' 
be  undertaken,  he  is  a  potent  force  in  the 
rapidly  expanding  activities  of  the  cit3'. 

He  was  born  at  Brecksville,  Cu3'a- 
hoga  Count3q  Ohio,  Januaiw  17,  1845. 
His  father,  Joseph  E.  Phelps,  had  emi¬ 
grated  to  Ohio  from  Northampton, 
Alass.,  where  he  was  descended  from  a 
respectable  and  sturd3’  line  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  ancestr3'.  His  mother,  Ursula 
(Wright)  Pheli)s,a  woman  of  much  force 
of  character  and  keen  perce])tions,  was 
from  the  adjoining  town  of  Easthamp- 
ton.  The  familv  lived  on  a  farm,  and  the 
son  was  trained  in  bo3'hood  to  farm  life 
and  labor,  with  access  to  the  common 
schools  of  the  vicinit3'.  Aspiring  to  a 
better  education,  he  attended  the  pre- 
paratoiw de])artment of  Baldwin  Univer¬ 
sity,  at  Berea,  atul  of  Oberlin  College, 
and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  recruited  his 
means  by  teaching  school,  continuing  in 
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alternate  study  and  teaehing  for  three 
years,  and  finishing  his  educational 
course  in  the  business  college  at  Oberlin. 

After  leaving  school  he  was  offered  a 
position  as  teacher  in  the  Northwestern 
Business  College  at  Aurora,  Ill.,  and  spent 
two  or  three  years  in  teaching  in  that 
city  and  vicinity.  This  led  to  an  en¬ 
gagement  as  teacher  of  penmanship  in 
the  public  schools  at  Aurora,  and  to  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  banking  house  of  Volin- 
tine  &  Williams,  at  that  place,  where, 
as  clerk,  he  assisted  in  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  business.  Here  was  his 
apprenticeship  in  the  practical  business 
of  banking,  which  has  developed  in 
his  later  home  to  the  conduct  of  one  of 
the  great  financial  institutions  of  the 
city.  After  a  year  or  so  in  the  bank  he 
joined  with  his  employer  in  the  furnitru'e 
business  under  the  style  of  E.  J.  Phelps 
&  Co.,  and  not  long  after  was  compelled 
to  take  personal  conduct  of  the  business. 
He  remained  in  this  business  for  about 
eight  years,  when  he  sold  his  interest  and 
came  to  Minneapolis,  arriving  here  in 
April,  1878.  Having  bought  out  the 
established  furniture  business  of  J.  B. 
Hanson,  and  making  the  acquaintance 
ofMr.  J.  S.  Bradstreet,  who  was  already 
engaged  in  fine  house  furnishing,  they 
associated  in  the  business,  under  the 
style  of  Phelps  &  Bradstreet.  Thus 
commenced  a  line  of  manufactui'e  and 
trade  which  grew  to  large  proportions, 
and  during  five  years  became  the  lead¬ 
ing  house  in  decorative  and  artistic 
house  furnishing,  not  alone  in  the 
city,  but  in  the  entire  Northwest.  In 
1883  Mr.  Phelps  .retired  from  the  furni¬ 
ture  business,  and  with  E.  A.  Merrill 
organized  the  Minnesota  Loan  and 
Trust  Company.  The  capital  stock  at 
the  outset  was  $200,000,  but  has  been 
successive!}'  enlarged,  as  the  increasing- 
business  demanded,  to  $300,000,  and 
finally  to  $500,000.  Mr.  Phelps  was 


made  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  in¬ 
stitution.  The  fine  fire-proof  office  build¬ 
ing  known  as  the  Trust  Company  build¬ 
ing,  with  its  safe  deposit  vaults,  was 
erected  on  Nicollet  Avenue,  and  the  new 
organization  entered  upon  a  large  and 
profitable  business.  It  was  a  pioneer  in 
that  line  of  finance  in  the  Northwest, 
and  its  success,  under  able  management, 
has  led  to  the  establishment  of  sevei'al 
other  like  institutions. 

Air.  Phelps’  tastes  and  inclinations 
have  led  him  to  avoid  political  prefer¬ 
ment.  His  activity  has  been  expended 
in  building  up  business  enterprises,  es¬ 
teeming  these  to  be  the  true  basis  of  the 
city’s  prosperity.  He  became  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1879,  and  was 
its  president  in  1884and  1885, and  since 
that  time  has  continued  an  active  di¬ 
rector.  He  was  prominent  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  Minneapolis  Business  Union, 
and  now  serving  as  vice  president.  This 
body  has  done  much  to  induce  manufac¬ 
turing  and  jobbing  enterprises  to  estal)- 
lish  themselves  in  the  city.  He  has  been 
and  still  is  connected  with  some  of  these, 
giving  personal  attention  to  their  man¬ 
agement.  Thus  he  is  a  director  in  the 
Minneapolis  Threshing  Alachine  Co.,  in 
the  Brown  &  Haywood  Glass  Company, 
in  the  Northwestern  Elevator  Company, 
and  in  the  Aloore  Carving  Machine  Com¬ 
pany,  of  which  he  is  treasurer.  He 
is  also  an  active  director  in  the  National 
Bank  of  Commerce. 

After  the  bountiful  harvest  of  1891 
had  been  safely  gathered,  in  which  Min¬ 
nesota  and  the  Dakotas,  tributary  to  the 
business  of  Alinneapolis,  had  garnered 
one  hundred  and  fifty  million  bushels  of 
the  best  wheat  in  the  world,  with  a  cor¬ 
responding  yield  of  other  grains  and 
farm  products.  Air.  Phelps  suggested  the 
idea  in  the  Business  Union  of  holding 
a  grand  harvest  festival  in  Alinneapolis, 
as  a  fitting  acknowledgement  of  the 
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Ijounty  of  providence,  and  expressive  of 
general  jo^^  The  suggestion  was  cordi¬ 
ally  received  as  a  happy  one,  and  all 
classes  of  the  community,  especially  the 
trading  and  manufacturing  interests,  en¬ 
tered  with  enthusiasm  into  preparations 
forthe  event.  The  alacrity  and  zeal  with 
which  it  was  carried  on  is  paralleled  onl3' 
1)3"  the  great  National  Fete  of  Confedera¬ 
tion,  at  Paris  in  1790.  Mr.  Phelps  was 
made  treasurer  of  the  fund  liberalh'  con¬ 
tributed  by  citizens,  and  was  prominent 
in  arrangements  for  carr3"ing  it  out.  The 
preiiarations  occupied  less  than  two 
weeks,  but  the  festival  was  grand  and 
unique.  The  cit3"  was  gaih'  decorated ; 
arches  spanned  some  of  the  streets ;  a 
long  stretch  of  Tenth  Street  was  fes¬ 
tooned  with  flour  barrels,  sacks  of  flour 
and  sheaves  of  golden  grain.  Balconies 
were  erected  for  tens  of  thousands  of 
spectators;  and  when  the  appointed  day 
arrived  a  procession  moved  through  the 
streets,  representing  nearly  every  trade 
and  avocation  in  which  the  people  of  the 
cit3'  were  engaged  —  many  of  them  in 
active  operation,  until  the  spectators 
were  weary  with  gazing  at  the  disphu". 
At  a  rapid  march  the  procession  was 
four  hours  in  passing  a  given  point,  and 
embraced  more  than  one  thousand  separ¬ 
ate  displavs. 

When  the  United  States  census  of 
1890  was  taken,  and  the  fairness  of  the 
census  was  challenged  by  citizens  of  St. 
Paul,  and  a  re-enumeration  was  ordered, 
he  was  one  of  those  chosen  to  represent 
the  citizens,  and  was  sworn  as  an  enumer¬ 
ator,  and  gave  weeks  of  laborious  atten¬ 
tion  to  all  the  complex  details  of  the 
work,  also  acting  as  treasurer  of  the 
census  fund. 

He  was  also  activeh'  interested  in  se¬ 
curing  the  National  Republican  Conven¬ 
tion  in  1892,  and  was  selected  as  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  fund. 


In  March  of  the  present  3'ear  Mr. 
Phelps  received  an  appointment  from  the 
Governor  of  the  state  as  one  of  the  com¬ 
missioners  to  oversee  the  deliver3'  and 
distribution  of  the  steamship  Missouri’s 
load  of  flour  contributed  1)3'  the  millers 
of  the  United  States  for  the  relief  of  the 
famine-stricken  peasants  of  Russia.  This 
position  he  accepted,  and  visited,  with 
the  other  commisvsioners,  the  cities  of  St. 
I’etersburg,  Moscow  and  the  port  of 
Libau,  where  the  cargo  was  received, 
and  whence  it  was  forwarded  to  the 
famine  stricken  district  for  distribu¬ 
tion. 

These  incidents  are  mentioned,  not  as 
of  lasting  importance  in  themselves,  but 
as  they  illustrate  the  character  of  a  man 
whose  public  spirit,  resources  and  readi¬ 
ness  seize  every  occasion  to  advance  the 
interests,  and  build  up  the  cit3'  of  his 
home.  It  is  to  the  enthusiasm  and  in¬ 
defatigable  devotion  of  such  men  that 
Minneapolis  largeh'  owes  her  phenome¬ 
nal  growth  and  prominent  position 
among  the  enterprising  cities  of  the 
countr3'. 

Mr.  Phelps  married  Miss  Louisa  A. 
Richardson,  of  Aurora,  Ill.,  September 
16,  1874.  She  is  a  daughter  of  Chaides 
R.  and  Ruth  (Shepard)  Richardson,  of 
Salem,  Mass.  His  famil3'  consists  of  a 
daughter,  Ruth,  and  two  sons,  Richard¬ 
son,  and  Edmund  J.  Jr.  Two  children 
have  died  in  infancv. 

His  residence  is  a  tasteful  dwelling, 
which  he  built  in  1884  at  the  corner  of 
Park  Avenue  and  Twent3'-fourth  Street. 
Park  Avenue,  now  paved  with  asphalt, 
one  hundred  feet  wide,  and  the  finest 
residence  street  of  the  city,  was  at  that 
time  onh^  coming  into  prominence.  Its 
selection  as  a  place  of  permanent  resi¬ 
dence  was  evidence  of  the  sngacitv  which 
has  ])laccd  Mr.  Phelps  in  the  front  ranks 
of  our  ])rosperotis  citizens. 
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This  sketch  of  a  practical  life  seems 
to  make  business  pursuits  the  most 
prominent  feature  of  its  career.  It  is  in 
that  view  that  it  constitutes  a  type  of 
Western  American  life.  At  the  same  time 
it  should  be  remarked  that  its  subject  is 
one  of  the  most  genial  of  men.  His 
social  qualities,  his  exemplary  influence, 
are  more  private  virtues  which  embellish 
and  enrich  his  domestic  life. 

Daniel  Bassett.  The  rugged  agricul¬ 
tural  town  of  Wolfboro,  Carroll  county, 
in  the  eastern  part  of  New  Hampshire,  is 
the  native  place  of  the  Bassett  brothers. 
Their  father,  Daniel  Bassett,  senior,  was 
a  farmer,  attached  to  the  religious  sect 
of  Friends,  in  which  simple  and  strict 
faith  he  trained  up  his  famih'.  The 
family  traces  its  history"  through  Rev^o- 
lutionary  and  Colonial  times  to  the 
French  Huguenots.  Daniel  Bassett  was 
born  in  1819,  having  three  brothers  and 
one  sister,  all  of  whom,  with  theirfather, 
at  one  time  or  another  became  residents 
of  Minneapolis.  Here  Daniel  Bassett, 
senior,  died  Ma^^  27,  1861. 

Daniel  Bassett  continued  to  live  in 
New  Hampshire  until  1855,  when  he  re¬ 
moved  to  this,  his  future  home,  where 
his  brother,  Joel  B.,  had  settled  four 
years  before. 

He  had  married  while  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Miss  Jane  Canney,  a  sister  of 
Joseph  H.  Canney,  whose  wdfe  was  a 
sister  of  Mr.  Bassett.  Their  two  chil¬ 
dren  were  born  in  New  Hampshire,  but 
were  educated  in  the  schools  of  Minne¬ 
apolis.  One  of  them  became  the  wife  of 
Mr.  F.  B.  Hill,  and  removed  to  Chicago, 
while  the  other  married  Mr.  Tyson 
Mowiw,  and  settled  in  Texas,  but  has 
recently  removed  to  this  cit}'. 

While  he  continued  to  reside  in  New 
Hampshire,  Mr.  Bassett  remained  upon 
the  farm  where  he  was  brought  up,  but 
engaged  in  other  business  of  a  financial 


nature.  Mr.  Bassett,  soon  after  his 
settlement  in  Minneapolis,  engaged  in 
the  lumber  business,  in  connection  wdth 
his  brother,  cutting  logs  in  the  pineries 
of  the  Rum  river  and  driving  them  to 
the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  This  occupa¬ 
tion,  however,  was  soon  discontinued. 
Having  accumulated  some  means  before 
coming  here,  and  having  connection  with 
a  bank  in  his  native  town,  he  loaned 
some  money  and  made  investments  in 
real  estate.  He  was  of  a  less  ardent 
temper  than  his  brother  Joel,  and  con¬ 
tented  himself  with  a  more  quiet  life. 
He  was  prudent  and  judicious  in  his 
operations,  and  while  industrious  and 
public  spirited  did  not  aspire  to  become 
a  leader  in  enterprise,  nor  to  take  the 
hazards  of  extensive  undertakings.  He 
pursued  a  calm  and  methodical  manner 
of  life,  enjoying  his  home,  interesting 
himself  in  the  current  affairs  of  the 
growing  communit3q  co-operating  with 
his  neighboi's  in  their  labor  for  the  social 
and  moral  welfare  of  the  place,  but  pre¬ 
serving  a  placidity  of  spirit  and  ecpia- 
nimit\'  of  temper  which  enabled  him  to 
enjoy  that  “golden  mean,’’ so  rare  in  the 
life  of  aA'oung  and  ambitious  community. 

His  prudence  and  good  judgment 
admirably  qualified  him  for  the  discharge 
of  public  trusts,  and  he  was  soon  called 
upon  to  share  in  the  burden  of  adminis¬ 
tration  .  At  the  first  organization  of  town¬ 
ship  government,  in  the  spring  of  1858, 
he  was  elected  upon  the  Board  of  Super¬ 
visors,  with  R.  P.  Russell  as  chairman, 
and  D.  B.  Richai'dson,  Edward  Murph\’ 
and  Isaac  I.  Lewis  as  colleagues.  He 
was  continued  in  this  position  at  the 
succeeding  election  and  for  several  years. 
His  nameis found  in  the  list  of  acommit- 
tee  appointed  in  1861,  to  raise  funds  for 
the  relief  of  the  people  of  Kansas  who 
were  suffering  from  the  combined  effects 
of  political  turmoil  and  the  failure  of 
crops. 
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Jii  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  Air.  Bas¬ 
sett  was  a])pointed  by  Gen.W.  S.  Haneock 
PnrveA'or  of  the  Seeoud  Army  Corps,  in 
which  responsible  and  honorable  position 
he  served  for  three  3’ears.  During  this 
time  the  families  of  the  General  and  his 
subordinate  were  intimate,  living  to¬ 
gether  much  of  the  time.  After  his  return 
to  Minneapolis  he  was  ajjpointed  post¬ 
master,  but  did  not  hold  the  office  long, 
being  unwilling  to  lend  himself  to  the 
turbulent  schemes  of  President  Johnson. 

Mr.  Bassett  has  always  affiliated  with 
the  Repvdjlican  part^'  in  political  princi¬ 
ples,  and  most  of  the  time  in  political 
action.  He  has  repeatedly  been  chosen 
to  represent  the  city  in  the  State  Legisla¬ 
ture,  and  in  other  important  trusts.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  17th  and  18th 
State  Legislatures,  where  he  served  on 
the  Public  Land  Committee,  and  acquit¬ 
ted  himself  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
parties  of  his  constituenc}’. 

At  the  organization  of  the  park  com¬ 
mission  in  1883,  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  board  of  park  commissioners,  and 
continued  to  hold  the  position  until 
recenth'.  He  served  on  the  finance  com¬ 
mittee  and  on  the  committee  on  improve¬ 
ments,  and  was  often  appointed  on 
special  committees  to  select  new  sites 
for  park  improvements.  Mr.  Bassett 
entered  into  this  work,  whicli  has  doneso 
much  to  render  the  city  beautiful  and 
salubrious,  with  much  devotion.  He  was 
prompt  and  constant  in  his  attendance 
upon  the  meetings  of  the  l)oard,  and 
spent  much  time  besides  in  consultation 
and  superintendence.  He  was  a  strict 
guardian  of  the  finances,  and  while  he 
continued  in  charge,  no  useless  or  waste¬ 
ful  expenditure  of  the  public  monew  was 
allowed. 


For  many  vears  Mr.  Bassett  has  been 
a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  F([ual- 
ization  of  Taxes,  a  position  under  execu¬ 
tive  appointment,  where  his  accurate 
knowledge  and  careful  scmtin\-  have 
been  of  great  service  in  distributing  with 
fairness  the  burdens  of  taxation. 

For  several  3’ears  prior  to  1880,  Mr. 
Bassett  was  vice-president  of  the  Mer¬ 
chants’  National  Bank  of  Alinneapolis. 
At  that  time  Air.  J.  AI.  Williams,  now  of 
the  Securit}'  Bank,  was  cashier.  The 
bank  held  a  ver\'  creditable  position 
among ‘the  banks  of  the  cit}-,  and  was 
managed  with  prudence  and  success  un¬ 
til  it  retired  from  business  in  voluntaiw 
liquidation.  He  is  at  the  jjresent  time 
one  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Alinneapolis  Trust  Compatnq  where  his 
conservative  views  and  good  judgment 
make  him  a  most  important  officer. 

For  main’  \’ears  Air.  Bassett  occupied 
for  a  residence  a  pleasant  home  on  Nicol¬ 
let  street.  When  the  enlarging  business  of 
that  street  encroched  upon  the  seclusion 
of  its  homes  he  purchased  a  fine  propert  v 
on  the  Hennepin  boulevard,  beA’ond 
Twenty -fourth  street,  where  he  has 
latelv  erected  a  fine  brick  mansion. 

It  has  been  Air.  Bassett’s  custom  for 
maiu'  3’ears  to  pass  the  winter  months, 
with  his  famih’,  in  travel  or  temporary 
residence  in  southern  or  Pacific  coast 
resorts. 

His  quiet  and  regular  course  of  life, 
free  from  the  harassing  cares  of  actiye 
business  and  the  vexations  of  ambition, 
has  enaliled  him  to  preserve  good  health 
to  a  period  be3'ond  the  allotted  life  of 
man.  His  erect  form  and  elastic  step,  al¬ 
though  bearing  a  crown  whitened  with 
the  ripeness  of  age,  belong  rather  to  the 
man  of  fift3’  than  to  one  who  has  passed 
his  seventieth  birtluhu’. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


MANUFACTURES. 


BY  JAMES  T.  WYMAN. 


Minneapolis  is  jjre-eminentlv  a  man¬ 
ufacturing  citj".  While  her  citizens  are 
proud  of  her  advantageous  location,  the 
salubrity  of  her  climate,  the  soundness 
other  financial  institutions,  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  growth  and  prosperity  of  all  her 
business  interests ;  yet  they  all  realize 
that  her  manufactures  have  contributed 
more  to  her  material  advancement  than 
all  other  interests  combined. 

The  earh'  settlers  of  Minnesota  saw 
at  a  glance  the  great  possibilities  for 
manufacture  in  controlling  the  mighty 
torrent  flowing  over  the  Falls  of  St.  An¬ 
thony,  and  it  did  not  require  an  over 
sanguine  man  to  predict  that  the  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  that  magnificent  water  power 
would  cause  a  great  city  to  grow  up, 
whose  pulsing  life,  and  teeming  streets, 
and  ritsh  of  trade  would  be  the  pride  of 
her  citizens,  the  wonder  of  her  friends 
and  the  env3'  of  her  rivals.  All  these  we 
have,  and  the  generation  which  has  ac¬ 
complished  this  sifiendid  achievement  has 
not  entirely  passed  away. 

To  the  keen  foresight  of  her  active 
business  men,  Minneapolis  is  indebted 
that  her  manufactures  are  appropriate 
to  her  location  and  the  natural  condi¬ 
tions  by  which  she  is  surrounded,  while 


man\'-  cities  have  fallen  into  the  error  of 
encouraging  all  man’ufactui'es  without 
regard  to  natural  conditions  or  appro¬ 
priateness  of  location.  In  many  such 
instances,  b3'  reason  of  the  distance  of 
the  raw  material  used  from  the  point  of 
manufacture,  or  the  distance  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  the  manufactured  product,  the 
manufacturer  has  found  insurmountable 
obstacles  to  success  standing  in  his  wa3q 
and  consequent  financial  ruin  following, 
with  resulting  stagnation  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  interests  of  the  cit3"  so  unfortunateh' 
connected  ;  but  from  the  beginning  Min¬ 
neapolis  has  been  fortunate  in  these  par¬ 
ticulars.  Her  business  men  have  encour¬ 
aged  only  such  manufactures  as  consume 
the  raw  material  of  field  and  forest  im- 
mediatel3"  tributary  to  her,  and  such 
other  manufactures  as  her  tributar3' 
market  requires,  and  the  importation  of 
raw  material  does  not  prevent. 

Fortunately  for  Minneapolis,  the  raw 
material  at  hand  enables  her  manufac¬ 
turers  to  supply  the  greater  material 
needs  of  mankind  ;  hence  there  is  almost 
unlimited  possibilities  to  her  growth  in 
manufactures,  as shehas  millions  around 
her  to  feed,  and  clothe,  and  house. 
They  need  her  flour,  lumber,  building 
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material,  clothing,  fnriiitnrc  and  ma¬ 
chinery. 

It  Avas  very  largely  New  England 
energy  and  enterprise  which  put  life  into 
the  manufacturing  industries  of  Minne¬ 
apolis  at  an  early  day,  and  it  will  be 
well  to  mention  here,  the  names  of  a  few 
of  the  early  manufacturers  coming  from 
that  section. 

From  Maine  came,  Ard.  Godfrey,  Ca¬ 
leb  D.  Dorr,  S.  W.  Faimham,  C.  C.  and 
\V.  D.  Washburn,  Capt.  John  Rollins, 
John  Dudley,  E.  Broad,  Charles  F.  Stimp- 
son,  Orrin  Rogers,  Loren  Fletcher,  C.M. 
Loring,  Geo.  A.  Brackett,  Paris  Gibson, 
Charles  Scott,  D.  Alorrison,  Clinton  Alor- 
rison,  H.  F.  Brown,  Geo.  W.  Crocker, 
Leonard  Da^'  and  his  sons,  J.  W.,  L.  D. 
and  W.  H.  H.  Day,  John  DeLaittre,  John 
Crosb}',  Jonathan  Chase,  S.  D.  Todd,  J. 
M.  Robinson,  Loring  and  James  A.  Love- 
joy,  R.  P.  f^pton  and  O.  A.  Pray.  From 
New  Hampshire  came  Ex-Gov.  John  S. 
Pillsbury,  followed  in  later  years  by  his 
brother.  Geo.  A.,  and  his  nephews,  Chas. 
A.  and  F.  C.  Pillsbur3’’ ;  J.  B.  Bassett, 
Wnf.  W.  and  John  W.  Eastman,  L.  G. 
and  J.  C.  Johnson,  and  Chaides  C.  Se- 
combe.  From  Vermont  came  Capt.  John 
Martin,  R.  P.  Russell,  Harmon  Alartin 
and  1).  R.  Barber.  From  Alassachusetts, 
David  Lewis  and  Arnold  W.  Taylor; 
from  Rhode  Island,  E.  W.  Cutter  and 
H.  AI.  Carpenter;  from  Connecticutt, 
H.  T.  Welles  and  J.  G.  Smith. 

These  men  were  among  the  leading 
manufacturers  of  Alinneapolis  in  the 
early  da\^s,  and  manj'  of  them  are  still 
in  the  front  rank.  Residents  of  other 
states  have  become  citizens  of  Alinneap¬ 
olis,  and  have  taken  up  and  carried  on 
the  work  begun  b\"  New  England  men, 
and  are  not  one  whit  behind  them  in 
energy,  enterprise  and  loyalt\'  to  our 
cit3';  but  in  priorit3’  of  establishment  of 
manufactures,  and  in  prominence  in  con¬ 


ducting  them.  New  England  men  must 
be  given  the  post  of  honor. 

It  was  the  immense  water  power  ])ro- 
vided  by  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthotu'  which 
made  manufactures  possible,  but  that 
power  must  first  be  harnessed  and  aj)- 
plied ;  and  with  that  end  in  view  those 
earh'  settlers  proceeded  to  work.  A  brief 
histor3'  of  the  result  of  their  labors  will 
be  in  order. 

Franklin  Steele  owned  the  east  side 
water  power,  he  having  acquired  the 
adjacent  land  in  1845,  partK'  Iw  pre¬ 
emption  and  parth'  b3'  purchase.  On 
Juh'  19th,  1847,  he  sold  an  interest  in 
the  entire  propert3'  to  Robert  Rantoul  . 
and  Caleb  Cushing,  but  Air.  Steele  soon 
came  into  ownership  of  the  prox3ert3' 
again,  and  in  October,  1847,  he  com¬ 
menced  to  build  a  dam  across  the  east 
channel  of  the  river.  He  emplo3’ed  Air. 
Ard  Godfre3'  to  suxjerintend  the  work, 
Caleb  D.  Dorr  being  among  his  assistants. 
The3' procured  slabs  from  the  old  govern¬ 
ment  mill  on  the  west  side  with  which  to 
construct  a  temporarv  coffer-dam.  Thew 
then  denuded  the  lower  end  of  Nicollet 
island  of  its  heav3'  growth  of  rock 
majjle  and  elm  timber  to  build  the  f)cr- 
manent  dam  with.  This  was  the  first 
dam  built  at  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthoinq 
and  answered  the  xiur^jose  for  several 
years.  It  extended  across  the  east  chan¬ 
nel  to  the  iqqDer  end  of  Henneinn  island, 
and  thence  north  to  the  south  end  of 
Nicollet  island,  being  triangidar  in  shape 
and  creating  a  mill  pond  which  was  suj)- 
jdied  with  water  flowing  around  the 
north  end  of  Nicollet  island  into  the  east 
channel.  In  the  winter  of  1851  the  dam 
was  raised  two  feet  in  height,  in  order  to 
increase  the  head  of  water  and  give 
more  i)ower. 

Aki)  Godfrey.  This  oldest  i)ionccr 
of  the  cit3-,  with  erect  form  find  elastic 
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step,  still  walks  the  streets,  and  dwells 
near  the  spot  where  forty  years  ago  he 
began  the  first  improvement  in  the  line 
of  utilizing  the  water  power  of  the  Falls 
of  St.  Anthony  for  the  use  of  civilized 
man.  He  was  born  in  Orono,  on  the 
Penobscot  river,  in  Maine,  on  the  18th 
of  Januarr^  1813.  There  he  had  grown 
to  manhood  among  the  saw  mills  and 
lumbering  outfits,  and  had  taken  up  the 
trade  of  millwright,  which  his  father 
followed.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  had 
built  a  sawmill.  He  had  married  Miss 
Harriet  Newel  Burr  in  1838  and  already 
had  a  j^oung  family,  when  Franklin 
Steele  engaged  him  to  come  to  St. 
Anthony  Falls  to  superintend  the  build¬ 
ing  of  a  dam  and  the  erection  of  ;saw’' 
mills.  Accordingly,  with  his  wife  and 
young  children,  he  arrived  at  the  scene 
of  his  labor  in  the  spring  of  1847. 

After  making  a  home  he  engaged  men, 
felled  trees  on  the  adjacent  island,  and 
proceeded  with  the  w^ork  wdiich  he  was 
engaged  to  do,  w^hich  occupied  tw'o  years. 
“  The  saw^  mill,”  says  Col.  Stevens,  ”  w^as 
a  great  convenience  to  the  New  Canadci 
people,  as  well  as  to  the  new  comers  in 
both  St.  Paid  and  St.  Anthony.  Pre- 
vioush',  the  lumber  for  building  had  to 
be  hewn  out  of  tamarac  and  hardwood, 
or  hauled  over  land  from  St.  Croix 
county.” 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  w'ork,  Mr. 
Godfrey  was  under  the  necessit}"  of  tak¬ 
ing  a  share  in  the  property  for  his  wages, 
and  acquired  a  one-tw^entieth  interest. 
He  spent  five  years  in  connection  wdth 
the  mills  and  in  the  lumber  business  at 
the  Falls.  He  had  established  the  first 
permanent  home  in  St.  Anthony,  w’hich 
sheltered  many  of  the  pioneers  on  their 
arrival.  Here,  on  the  30th  day  of  May, 
1849,  was  born  a  daughter,  Hanfiet  R. 
Godfrey,  the  first  wdiite  child  born  in  the 
precincts  of  Minneapolis. 

In  the  spring  of  1851  a  postoffice  was 


established  at  St.  Anthonjq  of  which  Mr. 
Godfrey  was  appointed  postmaster.  He 
had  for  a  deputy  Joseph  Me  Alpine, 
though  the  duties  were  not  exacting.  A 
weekly  mail  from  St.  Paul  supplied  the 
office.  On  the  fourteenth  of  Februaiw, 
1851,  Cataract  Lodge,  N.  D.  was  organ¬ 
ized  in  Air.  Godfrey’s  parlor,  he  being 
made  its  treasurer. 

At  this  time  there  was  no  premonition 
of  a  settlement  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river.  The  whole  west  side,  from  Fort 
Snelling  to  Bassett’s  creek,  was  covered 
by  the  military  reservation.  Mr.  Godfrey" 
procured  one  of  the  officers  at  the  Foi't- 
to  make  a  claim  for  him,  and  with  the 
whole  I'eservation  to  choose  from, 
selected  the  wooded  point  lying  between 
the  Alississippi  river  and  Brown’s  creek, 
as  Minnehaha  was  then  called.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  instinct  of  a  dam  and  mill  build¬ 
ing,  led  him  to  select  a  location  where 
running  water  could  be  made  available 
to  drive  machinery.  The  title  to  this 
land  was  in  due  time  obtained,  and  here 
Mr.  Godfrey  made  his  home,  except  for 
short  jieriods,  when  for  the  sake  of  access 
to  the  schools  for  his  children,  he  resided 
in  Minneapolis.  In  1853,  he  raised  a 
dam  in  the  creek,  a  little  distance  above 
its  mouth,  and  built  a  saw  mill,  and 
later  added  buhr-stones  for  grinding 
grain.  These  mills  were  long  since 
burned,  and  onlj"  the  ruins  of  the  dam 
mark  its  sight.  After  the  mill  was  com¬ 
pleted,  Mr.  Godfrey  built  a  levee  at  the 
point  of  junction  of  the  creek  with  the 
river,  at  which  steamboats  made  a  land¬ 
ing,  the  I'iver  men  calling  it  Godfrej^’s 
point. 

He  continued  to  reside  here  content¬ 
edly-  while  the  west  side  of  the  river  at 
Minneapolis  was  filling  up  with  settlers, 
and  lands,  among  which  he  might  have 
had  his  choice,  were  being  platted  into 
village  and  city  lots.  In  1862,  a  pecu¬ 
niary  obligation,  resting  as  a  lien  upon 
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his  home,  was  likely  to  be  foreclosed. 
Money  was  not  easily  procured,  and  the 
necessity  of  the  case  urged  him  to  un¬ 
wonted  exertion.  Learning  that  he  could 
get  a  conti'act  to  build  a  mill  in  far  off 
Idaho,  he  procured  a  pair  of  tough,  but 
refractory  native  horses,  and  hitching 
them  to  a  wagon,  supplied  with  a  camp¬ 
ing  outfit,  grain  and  provisions,  he  reso¬ 
lutely  set  out  on  the  long  and  tiresome 
journey  over  the  trackless  prairies,  across 
unbridged  rivers,  and  over  the  moun¬ 
tains.  Hostile  Indians  hovering  along 
the  route,  added  to  the  danger  of  the 
trip.  But  it  was  successfully  made,  the 
mill  was  built,  and  returning  the  next 
year,  he  redeemed  his  home. 

The  Soldiers’  Home  was  located  upon 
Mr.  Godfrey’s  homestead.  The  citizens 
of  Minneapolis  purchased  fifty  acres  of 
the  farm,  comprising  the  most  pictur¬ 
esque  part,  and  tendered  the  site,  which 
was  accepted.  The  pricepaid  was $1,000 
])cr  acre.  Opposite  are  the  grounds  of 
tfte  Minnehaha  pai'k,  a  part  of  the  park 
SA’Stem  of  Minneapolis.  On  both  sides  of 
the  creek,  landscape  art  has  transformed 
the  naturalh'-  picturesque  surroundings 
to  pleasure  grounds  more  charming  than 
an3'  to  be  found  in  all  the  region.  Mr. 
Godfrey  removed  to  Minneapolis,  where 
in  a  pleasant  home  on  Chicago  avenue, 
near  the  residence  of  his  only  son,  Abner 
C.  Godfrey,  with  the  wife  of  his  youth, 
and  three  of  his  surviving  daughters,  he 
is  passing  the  yeai's  of  a  serene  and  con¬ 
tented  old  age. 

Mr.  Steele  continued  to  own  and  con¬ 
trol  the  eastside waterpoweruntil  1855, 
when  he  sold  a  one-half  interest  in  it  to 
Davis,  Sanford  &  Gebhardt,  of  New 
York  Cit}',  and  one-eighth  to  Richard 
Chute  and  John  S.  Prince,  he  retaining 
three-eights  himself.  The  new  proprie¬ 
tors  immediately^  commenced  to  build  the 
dam  now  in  use  (and  known  as  the  St. 
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Anthony  Falls  Water  Power  Company’s 
dam)  to  control  the  water  belonging  to 
that  water  power,  the  old  dam  not  being 
sufficient.  Thev  commenced  at  the  upper 
end  of  Hennepin  island  and  built  diag¬ 
onally^  across  to  the  centre  of  the  west 
channel  of  the  river,  and  when  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Mill  Company^  built  the  westerly^ 
half  the  two  dams  met  in  the  center  of 
the  west  channel  forming  a  dam  shaped 
like  the  letter  A,  with  the  point  up  river 
and  dividing  the  main  river  so  that  half 
the  water  flowed  between  Nicollet  and 
Hennepin  islands  into  the  East  Side  Com¬ 
pany’s  millpond,  as  soon  as  that  part  of 
the  old  Steele  dam  extending  from  Hen¬ 
nepin  to  Nicollet  islands  was  removed, 
which  was  done  at  once.  They'  com¬ 
menced  the  dam  in  1856,  and  completed  it 
in  the  spring  of  1857,  having  on  Feb.  26, 
1856,  secured  a  charter  from  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  organizing  the  St.  Anthony  Water 
Power  Company,  representing  $640,000 
of  capital  stock,  with  Richard  Chute  as 
agent.  The  stock  of  this  company' 
changed  hands  until  in  later  years  it  was 
very  largely  owned  by  Richard  Chute 
and  his  brother.  Dr.  S.  H.  Chute.  They 
continued  to  own  and  control  it  through 
all  the  stagnation  caused  by'  the  money' 
stringency  of  1857-8,  and  which  was 
continued  by  the  commencement  of  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion. 

Richard  Chute.  Most  Americans, 
especially  in  the  West,  have  so  littlepride 
of  ancestry,  that  they  are  unable  to  trace 
their  descent  beyond  two  or  three  gener¬ 
ations.  While  the  chief  value  of  life  is  in 
doing  well,  it  is  nevertheless  a  subject  of 
no  little  honor  and  pride  to  be  well  born. 
Mr.  Chute  is  able  to  identify  his  an¬ 
cestor  of  the  thirteenth  century',  in 
the  person  of  Alexander  Chute,  who 
lived  in  Taunton,  England,  in  1268. 
The  family  is  doubtless  of  Norman  ori¬ 
gin,  and  in  England  would  claim  I'ank 
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with  those  whocamein  withtheConqu- 
eror.  His  father  was  James  Chute,  and 
mother,  Martha  Hewes,  descended  from 
Capt.  Roger  Clapp,  who  in  1664  com¬ 
manded  the  “Castle,”  now  Fort  Indepen- 
ence  in  Boston  Harbor.  He  was  born  at 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Sept.  23d.,  1820, 
where  his  father  taught  a  private  school, 
but  having  entered  the  ministry  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  removed  to  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio,  and  afterwards,  in  1831,  to 
Fort  Wayne, Ind.,  where  his  mother  died 
before  he  was  thirteen  yeai's  old,  and  his 
father  when  he  was  fifteen,  leaving  him 
the  oldest  of  the  family.  All  his  early 
education  he  received  from  his  parents. 
Here  at  the  age  of  twelve  3"ears,  Richard 
entered  the  store  of  S.  &  H.  Hanna  &  Co. 
and  continued  with  various  firms  until 
1841 ,  when  he  engaged  as  clerk  with  W. 
G.  &  G.  W.  Ewing,  who  were  large  bu3^- 
ers  of  furs  and  skins,  dealing  not  only 
with  the  whites  but  with  various  Indian 
tribes  also. 

In  the  conduct  of  this  business  he  was 
sent  by  his  employers  in  1844  to  estab¬ 
lish  and  build  a  post  at  Good  Road’s  vil¬ 
lage  eight  miles  above  Fort  Snelling  on 
the  Minnesota  river.  This  year  he  visit¬ 
ed  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  then  almost 
in  a  state  of  nature,  which  so  impressed 
him,  that  standing  on  their  brink  he 
took  off  his  hat  and  making  them  a  bow, 
exclaimed,  “Here  is  the  site  of  a  might3^ 
city,”  probably  unconscious  that  the 
Chute  of  Ohio  had  been  predestinated  to 
associate  his  life  with  the  Chute  de  St. 
Antoine.  The  next  year  he  became  a 
partner  of  the  Ewings  under  the  firm 
name  of  Ewing,  Chute  &  Co.,  and  a  few 
years  later  was  interested  in  the  fur  bus¬ 
iness  with  P.  Choteau,  Jr.,  &  Co. 

Though  a  trader  with  the  Indians,  he 
was  not  regardless  of  their  welfare,  but 
took  a  deep  interest  in  their  civilization 
and  aided  them  in  several  negotiations 


with  the  government.  He  was  present 
in  1842  at  Agenc3^  City,  Iowa,  at  the 
making  of  the  treaty  with  the  Sac  and 
Fox  Tribe;  and  in  1846  was  present  in 
Washington  with  the  Winnebagoes, 
when  they  sold  the  “Neutral  Ground”  in 
Iowa;  and  in  1851  at  Travers  des  Sioux 
and  Mendota  when  the  Sioux  concluded 
the  treaties  which  opened  Minnesota  to 
settlement.  On  the  latter  occasion  he 
was  accompanied  by  his  wife. 

The  Indian  question  has,  from  the  set¬ 
tlement  of  the  country,  presented,  not 
alone  to  the  Indian  office,  but  to  the 
philanthropist,  a  perplexing  problem. 
Ceding  their  lands  in  exchange  for  pa3'- 
ments,  annuities,  schools  and  teachers, 
the  tribes  have  been  gathered  in  reserva¬ 
tions,  whei'e  with  restricted  facilities  for 
the  chase,  they  have  had  little  opportun¬ 
ity  to  acquire  the  arts  of  civilization  and 
have  wasted  their  lives  in  idleness  and 
too  often  in  vice.  A  better  plan  seems  to 
have  been  hit  upon,  whereby  the  Indian 
surrendering  his  tribal  lands  and  dis¬ 
solving  his  tribal  relations  receives  land 
in  severalty  and  becomes  a  citizen.  It  is 
a  subject  of  satisfaction  to  Mr.  Chute 
and  should  entitle  him  to  be  remembered 
with  gratitude,  that  he  inaugurated  this 
better  system.  His  work  was  done  in 
connection  with  the  legislature,  state 
and  national,  of  1851,  that  resulted  in 
the  government  making  treaties  by  which 
in  1855  the  Ottawas  and  Chippewas  of 
Michigan  exchanged  their  tribal  lands 
west  of  the  Mississippi  for  lands  in  sever¬ 
alty  in  Michigan,  dissolving  their  tribal 
relations  and  becoming  citizens  of  that 
state.  The  service  was  not  official,  but 
altogether  voluntary  and  personal,  and 
prompted  solely  by  his  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  Indians. 

While  in  the  fur  trade,  Mr.  Chute  mar¬ 
ried  in  1850  Miss  Mary  Eliza  Young  and 
in  1854  removed  to  St.  Anthon3^  which 
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his  prophetic  e3'es  had  ten  3'ears  before 
seen  as  a  place  of  destin3’,and  engaged  in 
the  real  estate  business. 

At  that  time,  the  land  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Mississippi  river  at  the  Falls  of 
St.  Anthon3',  controlling  the  water 
power,  was  the  propert3'  of  Franklin 
Steele  of  Fort  Snelling,  Thomas  E.  Davis, 
John  F.  Sanford  and  Frederick  C.  Geb- 
hard,  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chute  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Mr.  John  S.  Prince,  of  St. 
Paul,  purchased  ofMr.  Steele  a  one-eighth 
interest  in  the  propert3\  In  1856  the  St. 
Anthon3'  Falls  Water  Power  Compan3' 
was  incorporated  and  the  propert3' vest¬ 
ed  in  it,  and  Air.  Chute  became  agent  of 
the  company  and  manager  of  the  prop¬ 
erty,  continuing  in  that  capacit3'  until 
1868  when  he  became  president  of  the 
compan3",  and  continuing  such  until  the 
sale  of  the  property  in  1880  to  Jas.  J. 
Hill  of  St.  Paul  and  Alessrs  Stephens  and 
Angus  of  Alontreal.  These  twent3'-five 
years  were  3'ears  of  activity,  of  liberal 
expenditure,  with  hope  long  deferred,  but 
finalW  crowned  with  the  success  which 
Mr.  Chute’s  prophetic  eye  had  forseen, 
and  his  unflagging  perseverance  and  te- 
nacit3"  had  conspired  to  produce.  Adam 
was  built,  saw-mills  erected,  flumes  ex¬ 
cavated,  mills  and  factories  located,  and 
with  similar  improvements  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Falls  1)3^  the  Alinneapolis  Mill 
Compan3’,  the  jjroperty  became  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  an  active  communit3'  and  the  nu¬ 
cleus  and  heart  of  a  great  cit3v 

During  these  3’ears  Air.  Chute  activel3' 
engaged  in  whatever  seemed  to  promise 
to  benefit  the  communit3’ and  build  it  up, 
not  onl3'  in  material  prosperit3H)ut  in  re¬ 
ligious  life,  in  education,  and  in  attract¬ 
iveness  and  beaut3"  as  a  ])lace  of  resi¬ 
dence. 

In  the  summer  of  1856  with  R.  P.  Up¬ 
ton  and  Edward  Alurphy  he  expenned 
the  sum  of  $7,600,  which  had  been  raised 
Iw  the  people  at  the  Falls,  in  clearing  out 


the  channel  of  the  Alississippi  I'iver  from 
the  Alinneapolis  steam  boat  landing  to 
Fort  Snelling,  with  such  benefit  to  the 
navigation  that  the  following  3’earthere 
were  fift3"-two  steam  boat  arrivals  at  the 
Falls. 

In  November,  1856,  he  was  requested 
by  Henr3"  AI.  Rice,  then  territorial  dele¬ 
gate  to  congress  to  repair  to  Washing¬ 
ton  and  aid  in  securing  the  passage  of  a 
railroad  land  grant  bill.  He  was  joined 
in  December  b3'  H.  T.  Welles,  and  a  bill 
after  a  prolonged  legislative  contest  was 
passed  on  the  last  da3^of  the  session  that 
resulted  in  building  1,400  miles  of  rail¬ 
road  in  the  state. 

In  the  distribution  of  the  lands  by  the 
legislature.  Air.  Chute  was  made  a 
charter  director  in  several  of  the  railroad 
companies  and  spent  much  time  in  pro¬ 
moting  them ,  especialh’  the  present  Great 
Northern  S3'stem.  He  also  united  with 
other  enterprising  citizens  in  organizing 
a  Union  Board  of  Trade  in  which  he  was 
for  maiw  3^ears  a  director  and  for  two 
3’ears  its  president. 

In  this  service,  he  introduced  the  S3"s- 
tem  of  boulevarding  the  streets,  which 
has  added  so  much  beaut3"  to  Alinneapo¬ 
lis,  and  the  S3'Stem  of  numerical  streets 
and  houses  b3"  which  their  location  is  so 
readily  comprehended. 

It  was  in  1858  that  he  purchased  3,- 
300  shade  trees  and  had  them  set  out 
along  the  street  lines  and  out  into  unin¬ 
habited  stretches  of  prairie.  Thestateh' 
cottonwoods  that  lift  their  leaf3'  branches 
in  long  lines  over  the  streets  of  the  East 
side  are  survivors  of  this  earh'  planting 
and  seem,  as  the  wind  stirs  their  foliage 
to  murmur  in  gentle  tones  their  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  kindh'  act. 

Upon  the  opening  of  the  land  office  in 
Alinneapolis,  Air.  Chute  in  company 
with  Air.  H.  G.  O.  Alorrison  entered  fif¬ 
teen  hundred  acres  of  land.  In  1862  he 
was  appointed  by  Governor  Ramsey 
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special  quarter  master  for  a  detachment 
of  troops  ordered  to  Fort  Ripley,  and 
while  there  was  appointed  assistant 
quai'ter  master  of  the  state  with  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  colonel.  From  1863  to  the 
close  of  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  he  was 
United  States  provost  marshal  for  Hen¬ 
nepin  County. 

In  1865  he  formed  a  business  partner¬ 
ship  with  his  brother.  Dr.  Samuel  H. 
Chute,  which  still  continues.  Intimate 
business  I'elations  between  them  and  Mr. 
Frederick  Butterfield,  of  New  York, 
proved  mutually  pleasant  and  profit¬ 
able. 

For  many  years  citizens  observing  the 
slow  but  incessant  recession  of  the  falls 
had  become  apprehensive  of  their  stabil¬ 
ity.  The  Water  Power  companies,  with 
aid  from  the  two  municipalities,  had  con¬ 
structed  an  apron  of  cribbed  logs  and 
rock  at  a  cost  of  over  one  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  dollars.  A  well  intended  but  dan¬ 
gerous  attempt  to  construct  a  hydraulic 
tunnel  through  the  islands,  had  made  a 
breach  through  which  the  water  of  the 
Mississippi  poured  in  a  torrent  threaten¬ 
ing  to  sweep  the  entire  ledge  of  rock 
constituting  the  baiTier  away.  The  sit¬ 
uation  was  alarming,  threatening  to 
obliterate  the  water  power  of  the  falls 
as  well  as  to  destroy  the  navigable 
stretch  of  the  river  above  them. 

Mr.  Chute  went  to  Washington  and 
appealed  to  Congress  for  aid.  A  bill 
granting  one  hundred  thousand  acres  of 
land  to  aid  in  the  work  of  preserving 
the  falls  was  introduced  but  failed  to 
jDass  by  one  vote.  The  following  year  he 
again  failed  in  his  effort  to  pass  the  bill, 
but  in  the  spring  of  1870  he  had  better 
success  for  a  cash  appropriation  of  $50,- 
000  was  made  and  a  United  States  en¬ 
gineer  was  appointed  to  take  charge  of 
the  work.  Subsequent  appropriations 
were  made  by  Congress  which  with  the 
aid  of  municipal  subscriptions,  with 


those  of  the  Water  Power  companies 
and  individuals,  furnished  the  means  for 
building  a  substantial  concrete  dyke 
under  the  river  bed,  from  bank  to  bank, 
which  has  effectually  stayed  the  threat¬ 
ened  devastation  and  made  the  falls  per¬ 
manent  and  secure. 

The  gigantic  work  was  planned  by 
Col.  F.  U.  Farquhar,  a  United  States  en¬ 
gineer,  and  skillfully  executed  by  Mr. 
Gillespie,  his  assistant. 

The  municipal  union  of  St.  Anthony 
and  Minneapolis,  unpopular  with  the 
majority  of  citizens,  tenacious  of  their 
favorite  names,  was  urged  with  so  much 
zeal  and  judgment  by  a  few  leading  citi- 
izens  of  St.  Anthony,  prominent  among 
whom  was  Mr.  Chute,  that  all  scruples 
were  overcome  and  the  union  was  hap¬ 
pily  effected  in  1872. 

In  1876,  Mr.  Chute  was  appointed 
Regent  of  the  University,  and  acted  as  its 
treasurer  for  several  years,  resigning  in 
1882,  in  consequence  of  his  health  which 
made  it  necessary  to  seek  a  less  rigorous 
climate.  Since  that  time  he  has  spent 
much  time  in  the  southern  states,  where 
he  has  taken  great  interest  in,  and  been 
a  close  student  of  the  colored  race  and 
poor  white  problems. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chute  have  had  five 
children,  Charles  Richard,  Minnie  Olive, 
Mary  Welcome,  Will  Young  and  Grace 
Fairchild. 

Tall  in  stature,  spare  in  build,  with 
fair  complexion  and  prominent  piercing 
eye,  Mr.  Chute  has  always  been  an  at¬ 
tractive  figure  upon  the  streets  of  Alin- 
neapolis.  His  energy  of  character  in¬ 
spires  activity,  and  his  enthusiasm  in 
whatever  he  has  undertaken,  has  never 
failed  to  bring  success.  Originally  an 
old  line  Whig,  he  was  one  of  the  twenty 
who  in  1855  organized  the  Republican 
party  in  Minnesota,  at  the  memorable 
meeting  at  the  Methodist  church  in  St. 
Anthony,  at  which  Gov.  Wm.  R.  Mar- 
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shall  presided.  His  eeclesiastical connec¬ 
tion  is  with  the  Presbyterians,  having 
been  an  elder  in  the  Andrew  Presbyterian 
church.  He  is  a  pronounced  temperance 
man  in  theory  and  practice ;  takes  great 
interest  in  public  affairs,  inventions  and 
advanced  thoughts;  believes  in  female 
suffrage,  with  an  educational  qualifica¬ 
tion  for  both  sexes;  and  a  thorough 
change  in  the  naturalization  laws.  To 
quote  his  own  words  on  a  recent  occa¬ 
sion,  “he  manages  to  keep  about  twenty 
years  ahead  of  the  times,  taking  for  his 
motto,  “  Let  us  have  Peace,’’  but  always 
striving  to  bring  victory  ovit  of  defeat.’’ 

The  writer  of  this  inadequate  sketch 
would  add,  that  the  accomplishments  of 
his  active  life  assure  that  the  striving 
has  not  been  in  vain. 

The  development  of  the  property', 
however,  was  a  heavy  load  for  the  com¬ 
pany'  to  carry ;  but  men  of  wonderful 
tenacity"  were  hold  of  the  enterprise  and 
would  not  let  go  when  others  would 
have  surrendered  and  given  up  the  strug¬ 
gle.  There  was  good  pros])ect  of  their 
labor  and  waiting  being  well  repaid, 
when  an  event  occurred  which  cast  a 
gloom  over  both  cities  at  the  falls  and 
came  near  irreparably  injuring  the  water 
power. 

In  1865,  Mr.  W.  W.  Eastman  pur¬ 
chased  Nicollet  island  of  H.L.  Dousman, 
of  Prairie  du  Chien,  Wisconsin,  for  $24,- 
000.  By  that  purchase  he  obtained  cer¬ 
tain  water  rights,  in  which  the  St.  An- 
thon\"  Falls  Water  Power  Company' 
acquiesced,  entitling  him  to  bmld  a  tun¬ 
nel  from  the  south  end  of  Hennepin 
island,  extcndingunder  that  island  to  the 
south  end  of  Nicollet  Island.  A.  H.  Wilder 
and  others  became  associated  with  him 
in  the  ownership  of  the  south  end  of 
Nicollet  island,  and  in  1867  a  tunnel  was 
commeneed  below  Hennepin  island  and 
carried  along  successfully  until  it  had 


reached  the  south  end  of  Nicollet  island, 
when  the  spring  floods  of  1869  broke 
through  the  bed  rock  of  the  river,  on  the 
westerly  side  of  Nicollet  island,  and  into 
the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  and  washing 
the  soft  sand  stone  undermined  the  bed¬ 
rock  and  threatened  untold  damage  to 
the  Falls  of  St.  Anthon\\ 

At  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel,  near  the 
south  end  of  Hennei)in  island,  there  were 
several  mills  whose  foundations  were 
built  upon  the  bed-rock  of  the  river. 
The  water  from  this  tunnel  flowing  under 
the  bed-rock  and  washing  out  the  soft 
sand  stone  let  the  bed-rock  down  and  of 
course  the  mills  with  it,  and  they  fell  into 
the  river  and  drifted  away  with  the 
floods.  The  mills  destroyed  in  this  way 
were  Elijah  Moulton’s  planing  mill, 
Kasube  &  Co.’s  grist  mill,  containing 
three  runs  of  stone,  and  also  one-third  of 
the  Island  Flour  mill,  that  part  contain¬ 
ing  the  elevator,  the  proprietors  having 
moved  the  wheat  in  anticipation  of  the 
washout.  The  water  power  compain^ 
did  all  it  could  to  retrieve  the  disaster; 
both  cities  turned  out  en  masse  to  stop 
the  break.  Thousands  of  loads  of  stone 
and  gravel  and  brush  were  thrown  into 
the  open  mouth  of  the  tunnel,  onl^'  to  be 
washed  away  as  so  much  chaff.  But  at 
last,  after  building  a  coffer-dam  around 
the  tunnel’s  mouth,  the  break  was  stop¬ 
ped,  much  to  the  relief  of  the  real  estate 
owners  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  who 
were  fearful  lest  the  Falls  of  St. Anthony 
would  retreat  up  river,  as  they  had  re- 
ceeded  in  ages  past  from  the  confluence 
of  the  Minnesota  and  the  Mississii)])i  to 
their  present  location;  but  in  1869,  just 
as  the}"  were  (|uieting  down  in  the  hoi)e 
that  the  Falls  were  seeure,  the  center  of 
the  St.  Anthony  Falls  Water  Power  Com¬ 
pany’s  mill  pond,  for  a  space  of  fifty  feet 
squai'e,  dropped  ten  feet  into  the  space 
washed  out  beneath  it  by  the  former 
flood,  and  into  this  crater  the  east  side 
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branch  of  the  Mississippi  river  poured 
and  eontinued  its  devastating  work. 
With  the  fall  of  the  river  bed  the  hopes 
of  the  citizens  fell  also,  and  real  estate 
went  down  with  the  rest.  But  Ur.  S.  H. 
Chute  formulated  a  plan  by  whieh  the 
danger  was  soon  repaired  by  building  a 
cotfer-dam  around  the  break,  and  plaeing 
an  apron  over  it  made  of  8x8  timbers 
bolted  together  and  ealked  water  tight ; 
and  when  the  eoffer-dam  was  taken  out 
the  river  flowed  ealml3^  over  the  apron 
as  if  the  entire  spaee  was  solid  roek. 
But  the  relief  was  only  temporary,  as 
the  water  broke  through  into  the  tunnel 
in  other  plaees,  and  the  government  was 
at  last  ealled  to  the  aid  of  the  water 
power  eompany  and  the  young  eities  at 
the  Falls,  and  under  the  direction  of 
competent  engineers,  ehiefly  that  of 
United  States  engineer.  Col.  Farquhar, 
the  breaks  were  repaired,  a  retaining 
wall  built  under  the  bed-rock  across  the 
river  from  bank  to  bank,  and  extending 
into  the  banks  for  fifty  feet  on  either  side, 
the  wall  being  six  feet  thiek  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  four  feet  at  the  top,  and  forty  feet 
high.  Thus  with  secure  anchorage  and 
firm  foundations  theFallsof  St.Anthonj^ 
remain  as  they  were  eompleted  by  the 
government,  and  probably  will  eontinue 
to  stand  to  the  admiration  and  profit  of 
generations  yet  unborn.  Toward  the 
expense  of  this  great  work  the  United 
States  government  contributed  $550,000 
and  Minneapolis  and  her  citizens  $335,- 
000. 

On  April  15,  1880,  Chute  brothers 
sold  the  stoek  of  the  St.  Anthony  B'alls 
Water  Power  Company  to  James  J.  Hill 
and  his  assoeiates  in  the  Great  Northern 
railway  for  $425,000.  Mr.  Hill  eon¬ 
tinued  to  manage  and  eontrol  the  com¬ 
pany  until  it  was  merged  into  the  Pills- 
bury-Washburn  Flour  Alill  Company,  as 
part  of  the  properties  eontrolled  by  the 


English  sjmdieate.  While  Mr.  Hill  man¬ 
aged  the  eompany  the  offieers  were  as 
follows:  R.B. Angus, president;  Edward 
Saw^'er,  seeretary  and  treasurer,  with 
R,  B.  Angus,  Edward  Sawyer  and  James 
J.  Hill  as  direetors. 

The  Minneapolis  Mill  Company,  which 
company  until  a  very  reeent  date,  eon- 
trolled  the  entire  water  power  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river,  was  ehartered 
February  27th,  1856.  The  organization 
was  as  follows  :  Robert  Smith,  president ; 
Geo.  E.  Hu\^  seeretarj';  D.  Morrison, 
treasurer,  with  Robert  Smith,  D.  Morri¬ 
son,  G.  K.  Swift,  Geo.  E.  Huy,  R.  P.  Rus¬ 
sell,  Dr.  J.  S.  Elliot  and  J.  S.  Newton  as 
direetors. 

The  mill  company’s  dam  across  the 
Mississippi  river,  connecting  in  the  center 
of  the  west  channel  with  the  St.  Anthony 
Falls  Water  Power  Company’s  dam,  was 
begun  in  the  summer  of  1856  and  com¬ 
pleted  in  1857.  Immediately  after  com¬ 
pleting  the  dam,  the  mill  company  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  construct  a  canal  along  the 
river  bank,  in  order  to  utilize  its  valu¬ 
able  mill  sites.  Beginning  at  the  shore 
end  of  the  dam,  the  canal  was  built  along 
B'irst  street  300  feet,  to  Cataract  street, 
now  Sixth  avenue  south.  In  1866  the 
canal  was  extended  500  feet,  and  com¬ 
pleted  in  December  of  that  year,  at  a  cost 
of  $35,000.  In  1866  it  became  evident 
that  something  must  be  done  to  protect 
the  falls,  as  the  water  constantly  under¬ 
mined  the  bedrock  under  the  river,  caus¬ 
ing  it  to  fall,  and  break  off  in  pieces,  and 
as  a  result  of  this  process,  the  falls  were 
gradually  receeding,  having  receeded 
about  five  hundred  feet  since  the  govern¬ 
ment  mill  was  built  in  1822. 

The  following  article  published  in  the 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Anthony  State  Atlas 
in  1866  will  explain  the  situation  as 
viewed  b\'  the  citizens  at  the  Falls:  The 
article  was  entitled, 
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OLD  ST.  ANTHONY  FALLS  AGAIN. 

Yesterday,  it  behi"  regular  in  the  operations  of 
Nature,  and  his  time  having  come, old  St..\nthony 
lost  a  huge  piece  oft' from  one  of  his  falls.  All  have 
noticed  how  even  the  rock  was  broken  oft' just  be¬ 
low  the  bridge  to  the  saw  mills,  and  how  beauti- 
lidly  the  water  poured  over  it.  In  the  morning, 
without  notice,  a  huge  piece  of  the  limestone,  at 
least  50  feet  long  and  20  broad  and  6  feet  thick, 
fell  suddenly  away  from  its  old  bed,  and  striking 
upon  the  hard  rocks  below,  broke  into  massive 
fragments.  A  heavy  jar  of  the  solid  earth,  a  dull 
splash,  and  the  grinding  noise  attendingthe break¬ 
ing  of  heavy  substances  followed  the  fall.  Morri¬ 
son's  lumber  office  was  situated  just  over  the  fall¬ 
ing  stone.  It  rests  on  si.x  posts.  The  rock  fell  en¬ 
tirely  away  from  under  the  two  outermost  end 
posts,  and  broke  off  within  about  a  foot  of  the  two 
middle  ones.  Had  it  broken  oft'  about  a  foot 
further  in,  the  office  would  have  gone  end  over  end 
into  the  abyss.  As  it  is,  it  projects  over  its  two 
posts  in  air,  and  has  been  deserted  by  its  tenants, 
who  have  moved  up  town.  The  sluices  beyond  the 
office  are  somewhat  damaged.  An  inspection  was 
made  of  the  state  of  these  rocks  l  ist  summer  dur¬ 
ing  low  water.  They  were  found  to  be  undermined 
and  a  fine  loose  sand  scattered  in  the  crevices.  The 
balance  of  the  rock  attached  to  the  Minneapolis 
bank  will  in  all  probability  come  away  soon,  and 
the  bridge  with  it,  and  at  some  future  day  more 
will  follow,  and  ])erhaps  involve  the  whole  of  the 
mill  structure  in  ruins. 

The  Minneapolis  Mill  Company  eon- 
eluded  to  place  an  apron  made  of  heavy 
timbers  over  the  falls  to  protect  the  bed¬ 
rock  from  the  wear  of  the  water  and  ice. 
This  work  was  completed  in  1867  and  it 
has  accomplished  all  its  most  sanguine 
advocates  anticipated.  During  the  con¬ 
struction  of  these  improvements,  and  for 
manj^  yctirs  thereafter  the  following  di¬ 
rectors  were  managing  the  company’s 
business:  C.  C.  Washburn,  D.  Morrison, 
W.  D.  Washburn,  Robert  Smith  and  R.  J. 
Baldwin.  The  board  was  officered  as 
follows:  C.  C.  Washburn,  president;  R. 
J.  Baldwin,  treasurer,  H.  B.  Hancock, 
secretary  and  agent. 

The  stock  of  the  mill  com  pany  changed 
hands  and  afterwards  passed  to  the 
ownership  of  C.  C.  Washburn,  his  brother 
W.  D.  Washburn  and  Dorilus  Morrison, 
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and  was  owned  and  maiuiged  by  them 
until  the  fall  of  1889,  when  it  passed  in¬ 
to  the  hands  of  the  Pillsbury-Washburn 
Flour  Mill  Company,  with  the  Pillsbury 
and  W.  D.  Washburn  mills  and  the  St. 
Anthony  Falls  Water  Power  Company’s 
properties. 

The  first  utilization  of  the  water 
power  furnished  by  the  Falls  of  St.  An¬ 
thony  was  by  the  United  States  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  old  government  mill,  built 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river  near  the 
foot  of  Sev'enth  avenue  south  in  the  year 
of  1822;  the  land  it  stood  vijjon  belonging 
to  the  Fort  Snelling  military  reserva¬ 
tion,  the  work  of  bitilding  the  mill  being 
under  the  supervision  of  Lieut.  J.  B.  F. 
Russell, acting  quartermaster  of  the  reg¬ 
ular  arm}'. 

The  manufactures  of  Minneapolis  can¬ 
not  be  said  to  date  their  commencement 
from  the  building  of  that  mill,  as  there 
was  no  St.  Anthony  or  Minneapolis  for 
many  y'ears  thereafter;  but  it  will  per¬ 
haps  be  well  to  give  a  history  of  that 
mill  at  this  point,  as  being  the  first 
structure  ever  built  by  white  men  at  the 
Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  and  prophetically 
embodying  in  the  pLirpose  of  its  con¬ 
struction  the  twin  industries  of  flour  and 
lumber  which  have  since  become  the 
great  staples  of  manufacture  in  Alinne- 
apolis.  The  government  forces  stationed 
at  Fort  Snelling  being  far  from  civiliza¬ 
tion,  and  having  to  depend  u])on  freight¬ 
ing  the  most  of  their  supplies  down  the 
Ohio  and  up  the  Mississippi,  the  com¬ 
mandant  decided  to  use  the  resources 
near  at  hand  and  build  a  small  mill  to 
grind  the  grain  and  feed  required  at  the 
fort.  So  in  1822  he  proceeded  to  build 
what  was  called  the  government  mill  at 
the  Falls  of  St.  .\nthony.  The  mill  was 
built  of  stone  and  located  at  the  brink 
of  the  falls,  which  was  then  about  oppo¬ 
site  Seventh  avenue  south, the  constant 
undermining  of  the  bed  rock  over  which 
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the  river  flow^ed  and  its  consequent 
breaking  off  having  caused  the  recession 
of  the  falls  to  the  present  location.  The 
mill  as  oi'iginally  built  was  about  twenty 
feet  square  and  two  stories  high,  and 
was  completed  that  3^ear,  together  with 
a  small  log  house  for  the  occupancy  of 
the  miller.  The  machinery  arrived  at 
Fort  Snelling  by  steamboat  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  and  consisted  of  one  run  of 
buhrs,  with  the  necessary  shafting.  After 
being  fitted  up,  the  mill  was  run  b^"  the 
authorities  at  the  fort  as  needed,  until 
1830,  when  they  concluded  to  put  in  a 
saw  to  cut  lumber  necessary  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  some  buildings.  A  frame 
building  about  double  the  size  of  the 
original  structure  was  built  nearly  ad¬ 
joining  and  west  on  the  river  bank,  and 
in  it  was  placed  an  old  fashioned  up  and 
dowm  saw  for  sawing  lumber.  The  water 
to  run  the  mills  was  taken  directly  from 
the  brink  of  the  falls  to  a  wooden  flume, 
there  being  no  dam.  The  government 
authorities  continued  to  run  the  grist 
mill  in  a  desultory  way  until  1849,  when 
the  property  was  purchased  by  Robert 
Smith,  of  Illinois,  for  $750.00.  He  rent¬ 
ed  it  to  Calvin  Tuttle,  who  operated  the 
grist  mill  from  time  to  time  until  1855, 
when  Leonard  Da^^  remodeled  the  frame 
addition  somewhat,  and  operated  it  as 
a  saw  mill,  and  that  part  containing  the 
grist  mill  was  torn  down.  After  Mr. 
Day  had  operated  the  mill  two  years,  it 
was  sold  to  Mr.  Ferrant  in  1857,  and  he 
refitted  and  operated  it  as  a  grist  mill 
until  1862,  when  he  sold  it  to  Perkins  & 
Crocker,  who  named  it  the  City  Mill. 
In  1866  they  sold  the  mill  to  J.  C.  Berry 
&  Co.,  who  changed  it  to  a  merchant 
mill  and  operated  it  until  1875,  when 
they  sold  it  to  Solon  Armstrong  &  Co., 
who  operated  it  until  1879,  when  it  was 
torn  down  to  make  way  for  the  North¬ 
western  Flouring  Mill.  But  few  Minne¬ 
apolis  citizens  knew  of  its  ancient 


origin, as  that  was  hidden  benccith  its 
dignified  title  of  the  City  Mill ;  but  the 
old  timbers  of  which  it  was  construct¬ 
ed  were  familiar  to  the  few  earlier  set- 
tlei's. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  East  Side,  or 
wdiat  was  once  known  as  St.  Anthony, 
that  in  that  section  of  Minneapolis  the 
foundations  of  our  manufactures  were 
really  laid.  The  West  Side  was  not  yet 
open  to  settlement,  wdien  the  hardy  sons 
of  Maine,  leaving  their  native  pine 
woods,  commenced  to  cut  logs  on  the 
Mississippi  and  Rum  rivers,  and  float 
them  down  to  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony, 
and  thus  of  necessity  the  manufacture  of 
lumber  became  our  pioneer  industry. 
Nature  had  done  all  the  preliminary 
work.  The  almost  unlimited  pineforests 
made  naturally  tributary  by  the  flowing 
river  to  bear  their  products  to  awaiting 
market,  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  provid¬ 
ing  tremendous  water  power,  the  beau¬ 
tiful  prairie  lying  beyond  all  ready  for 
the  plow,  all  pointed  to  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  falls,  as  the  location  for  a 
great  manufacturing  city;  and  the  new 
comer  from  the  east  immediately^  took 
hold  of  the  work  of  building  it,  with  a 
vim  and  enthusiasm,  born  of  the  splendid 
climatic  conditions  so  favorable  to  this 
growing  northwest,  as  well  as  the  sturdy 
stock  from  which  these  pioneers  had  de¬ 
scended. 

In  1847,  immediately  after  commenc¬ 
ing  to  build  his  dam,  Franklin  Steele  as¬ 
sociated  wdth  him  Mr.  Ard  Godfrey  un¬ 
der  the  firm  name  of  Steele  &  Godfrey,  at 
that  time  the  firm  being  called  the  St 
Anthony  Mill  Company,  but  they  did 
not  incorporate;  Mr.  Godfrey’s  interest 
being  one-twentieth  of  the  whole  prop¬ 
erty.  Mr.  Godfrey  was  a  practical  mill¬ 
wright  from  Maine,  and  he  proceeded  to 
build  a  saw  mill  on  the  river  bank,  at 
the  foot  of  First  avenue  southeast,  at  the 
shore  end  of  the  new  dam.  In  the  spring 
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of  1848  both  saw  mill  and  dam  were 
eompleted,^reatl3"  to  the  delight  of  Mes¬ 
srs  Steele  &  Godfrey,  as  well  as  the  little 
community'  now  beginning  to  gather  at 
the  falls.  The  mill  had  two  up  and  down 
saws  and  a  lath  saw.  This  machinery 
was  shipped  from  Bangor,  Maine,  b\' 
Mr.  Godfrey.  The  capacity  of  the  mill 
was  about  15,000  feet  per  da^'. 

This  was  the  first  real  saw  mill  ever 
built  at  the  falls,  the  arrangement  for 
sawing  logs  in  the  old  government  mill 
on  the  west  side  being  hardly  entitled  to 
that  dignit}';  and  it  was  the  beginning 
of  manufacturing  in  Minneapolis  and  St. 
Anthony  as  well;  the  manufacture  of 
lumber  being  our  greatest  industry  in 
the  number  of  men  emplo3"ed,  even  to  the 
present  da3'. 

In  the  fall  of  1848  Steele  &  Godfre3" 
added  to  their  mill,  putting  in  two  more 
saws  thus  doubling  its  capacity,  the  row 
along  the  dam  realh"  being  a  series  of 
mills.  In  1849  Mr.  Steele  sold  a  half  in¬ 
terest  in  the  mills  to  Arnold  W.  Taylor, 
of  Boston.  In  1850  Mr.  Godfrey  retired 
from  his  partnership  with  Mr.  Steele, 
and  in  that  3’ear  Mr.  Ta3dor,  the  new 
partner,  proceeded  to  build  another  saw 
mill  at  the  west  end  of  the  dam,  and  de- 
tatched  from  those  already  built,  but  be¬ 
ing  a  part  of  the  plant  ,  and  consisting  of 
four  up  and  down  saws  and  a  lath  mill. 
In  1851  Mr.  Godfrey,  who  had  become 
associated  with  C.  W.  Borup,  under  the 
name  of  Borup  &  Godfrey,  rented  four 
saws  in  the  row  of  mills  and  run  them 
for  one  year.  S.  W.  Farnham,  Caleb  D. 
Dorr,  Chas.  Stimpson  and  others  rented 
the  different  sections  at  various  times, 
and  man3'^  lumbermen  who  afterward  be¬ 
came  prominent  received  their  first  prof¬ 
its  from  these  mills.  H.  T.  Welles  stocked 
the  mills  from  1852  to  the  spring  of 
1855.  Isaac  E.  Lane,  J.  M.  Lane,  Sam¬ 
uel  Estes  and  others  operated  the  mills 
for  Mr.  Welles.  In  1855  Loren  Lovejo3', 


the  father  of  James  A.  and  Stephen  Love- 
jo3',  rented  two  of  the  mills,  and  in 
that  3'ear  two  gangs  were  added  1)3' 
the  water  power  compan3'.  Mr.  Love- 
joy  sawed  the  logs  of  D.  Morrison  &Co. 
until  1857.  J.  B.  Bassett,  S.  W.  Farn¬ 
ham,  Samuel  Stanchfield,  Capt.  John 
Martin,  Butler  &  Walker,  W.  E.  Jones, 
Capt.  Jonathan  Chase,  Chute  Broth¬ 
ers,  J.  S.  Pillsbur3'  &  Co.,  Capt.  John 
Rollins,  J.  Dean  &  Co.,  Leonard  Da3', 
Todd,  Gorton  &  Co.,  Tuttle  &  Lane,  F. 
G.  Ma3'0  and  Ma3^o  &  Clark  stocked  the 
mills  and  operated  them  1)3' the  thousand 
until  1870,  when  the  entire  row  was  dc- 
stro3'ed  by  fire,  also  involving  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  old  Steele  dam  across 
the  east  channel  of  the  river,  it  being 
built  mostly  of  timber. 

As  early  as  1851  it  became  evident 
that  some  concerted  action  must  be 
taken  to  control  the  handling  of  logs 
coming  down  the  Mississippi  river  to  St. 
Anthon3'.  The  logs  of  the  different  own¬ 
ers  necessarih'  became  mixed  in  driving, 
causing  unpleasant  disputes,  and  thereb3' 
necessitating  considerable  expense  and 
trouble  to  separate  the  logs.  To  miti¬ 
gate  these  difficulties,  the  Alississippi 
Boom  Company  was  organized  Febru- 
ard  3d,  1851.  The  charter  was  secured 
by  Franklin  Steele,  J.  R.  Brown  and 
Daniel  Stanchfield.  At  the  same  time 
the  St.  Anthony  Boom  Compan3'  was 
organized  1)3'  W.  Getchell,  Franklin  Steele, 
J.  G.  Lemon,  S.  W.  Farnham,  Ard.  God- 
fre3'  and  Joseph  Libbe3'.  These  two  com¬ 
panies  handled  the  logs  until  the  close  of 
the  sawing  season  of  1856.  On  Decem¬ 
ber  20th,  1856,  the  Mississippi  &  Rum 
River  Boom  Company  was  oi'ganized 
and  on  March  21st,  1857,  it  secured  a 
charter,  with  a  capital  of  $15,000,  and 
this  com])an3'  absorbed  the  Mississippi 
Boom  CompaiU'  and  the  St.  Anthonv 
Boom  Company.  The  first  officers  were 
as  follows:  John  S.  Prince,  president; 
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J.  W.  Buckraore,  vice-president;  J.  A. 
Lovejoy,  secretary,  and  S.  W.  Farnham, 
treasurer.  Ever  since  the  organization 
of  the  Mississippi  &  Rum  River  Boom 
Company,  it  has  handled  all  the  logs  on 
the  Mississippi  River  and  its  tributaries 
coming  to  Minneapolis.  S.  D.Todd  was 
elected  the  first  boom  master.  Geo.  Mil- 
iken,  Caleb  D.  Doi'r,  W.  E.  Johnson  and 
Samuel  Simpson  have  since  filled  that 
office,  and  Mr.  Simpson  is  the  present 
incumbent.  There  had  been  but  few 
changes  in  the  management  of  the  boom 
company  up  to  1888,  when  the  present 
management  came  into  office  as  follows  : 
J.  B.  Bassett,  president;  E.  C.  Whitney, 
vice-president  and  treasurer;  Samuel 
Hill,  secretary ;  Samuel  vSimpson,  boom 
master.  This  eompany  has  rendered  in¬ 
valuable  aid  to  the  lumbermen  of  Minne¬ 
apolis.  It  eontrols  and  handles  the  logs 
after  they  reach  what  is  called  “boom 
limits,”  which  limits  extend  up  river 
about  one  hundred  miles  above  Minne¬ 
apolis.  From  “the  limits”  it  drives  the 
logs  to  the  Minneapolis  boom,  .sorts 
them  aeeording  to  the  different  marks 
and  turns  them  to  the  mills  where  they 
belong.  The  charge  to  the  lumbermen 
for  this  work  varies  somewhat  aeeord¬ 
ing  to  the  favorableness  of  the  season ; 
but  averages  about  twenty  cents  per 
thousand  feet. 

In  1854  D.  W.  Marr  built  a  steam 
saw  mill  between  Orth’s  brewery  and 
the  bank  of  the  river  in  Northeast  Min¬ 
neapolis.  He  run  the  mill  until  1857, 
when  the  financial  panic  of  that  year 
compelled  him  to  sell  it  to  John  Orth, 
who  in  turn  run  the  mill  until  1859, 
when  it  was  burned. 

In  1855  Lovejoy  Bros,  built  a  shingle 
mill  on  what  was  called  Cataract  Island, 
a  small,  rocky  island  located  just  below 
the  falls  and  southwest  of  the  lower  end 
of  Hennepin  Island.  The  onl3^  connec¬ 
tion  between  Cataraet  Island  and  Hen¬ 


nepin  Island  was  b3^  a  walk  or  driveway  ' 
made  of  slabs  and  bloeks  from  the  shin¬ 
gle  mill;  so  temporaril3’,  in  times  of 
drought  the  island  was  connected  with 
Henne]3in  Island ;  but  in  times  of  flood 
this  improvised  walk  or  driveway  was 
washed  out,  and  Cataraet  Island  was 
not  connected  with  Hennepin  Island. 
Messrs.  Lovejo3^  Bros,  run  their  mill 
until  1860,  when  the  I'oek  upon  which 
the  mill  stood  was  undermined  b3'’  the 
water,  and  the  mill  toppled  over  into 
the  Mississippi  River  and  was  washed 
down  stream  towards  the  gulf,  and  the 
island  soon  suffered  the  same  fate.  This 
was  the  inevitable  result  of  the  recession 
of  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  and  the  in¬ 
ability  of  the  soft  sandstone  to  resist 
the  encroachments  of  the  water,  until 
now  Cataraet  Island  is  no  more  to  be 
seen,  and  none  but  the  few  old  residents 
of  Minneapolis  know  that  it  ever  existed. 

In  1856  Mr.  S.  W.  Farnham  bought 
the  water  rights  on  the  west  side  of  Hen¬ 
nepin  Island  and  constructed  a  sawmill. 
He  operated  the  mill  until  1860,  when 
James  A.  Lovejoy  became  his  partner, 
under  the  style  of  Farnham  &  Lovejoy. 
In  1875  the  mill  burned,  but  was  imme¬ 
diately  rebuilt  and  at  that  time  was  one 
of  the  finest  saw  mills  on  the  Falls  of 
St.  Anthon3",  and  for  many  years  the 
firm  of  Farnham  &  Lovejoy  did  a  very 
large  lumber  business.  In  1882  Mr. 
James  J.  Hill  and  his  associates  bought 
the  mill  and  the  water  rights  of  Messrs. 
Farnham  &  Lovejoy,  and  the  mill  was 
dismantled.  This  purehase  gave  Mr. 
Hill  entire  control  of  the  water  power 
on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  he  having 
purchased  the  St.  Anthony  Falls  Water 
Power  Company’s  property  two  years 
previous.  With  the  sale  of  their  mill, 
Messrs.  Farnham  &  Lovejoy  had  their 
logs  sawed  by  the  thousand  until  1885, 
when  Mr.  Lovejoy  died  and  the  firm 
went  out  of  business. 
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The  first  saw  mill  built  on  the  west 
side  of  the  river,  exeepting  of  course,  the 
old  government  mill,  was  built  b}'  Pom¬ 
eroy,  Bates  &  Co.,  in  1856,  on  the  land 
now  occupied  by  the  Omaha  railroad 
tracks,  at  the  junction  of  Bassett’s  creek 
and  the  Mississippi  river.  The  firm  was 
composed  of  John  L.  Pomeroy,  E.  L. 
Bates,  Geo.  Elsworth  and  J.  B.  Bassett. 
This  mill  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1859. 

In  1858  (the  mill  company’s  dam 
having  been  completed  the  year  before), 
Gilpatrick  &  Hammons  commenced  to 
build  the  Pioneer  mill,  the  first  saw  mill 
on  the  mill  company’s  dam.  The  mill  was 
located  at  the  outer  end  of  the  dam.  In 
the  fall  of  that  year,  J.  B.  Bassett  (hav¬ 
ing  withdrawn  from  the  firm  of  Pome¬ 
roy,  Bates  &  Co.)  bought  the  Pioneer 
mill  and  completed  it.  Mr.  Gilpatrick 
had  a  small  pail  and  tub  factory  on  the 
east  side  of  the  river,  and  this  was 
moved  over  and  put  in  the  second  story 
of  the  Pioneer  mill.  The  pail  and  tub 
factory  was  equipped  with  one  lathe, 
and  run  for  two  years,  until  1860,  when 
Mr.  Bassett  built  a  building  immediateh' 
across  the  platform,  south  Irom  the  Pio¬ 
neer  mill,  and  the  pail  and  tub  factoiw 
was  moved  into  that  building,  and  ran 
until  1869,  when  the  building  was  under¬ 
mined  by  the  spring  flood  of  that  year, 
and  falling  into  the  river  went  down 
stream.  Messrs.  Bassett  &  Gilpatrick 
operated  the  Pioneer  mill  until  1862, 
when  Richard  Price,  of  Philadelphia, 
became  a  partner,  and  the  firm  name  was 
changed  to  J.  B.  Bassett  &  Co.  Mr. 
Price  died  in  1869  and  the  business  was 
continued  by  the  surviving  ])artners.  In 
1869,  Bassett  &  Co.  sold  the  Pioneer 
mill  to  Bidl  &  Hai'rison,  who  operated 
it  for  one  year,  when  the_v  sold  it  to 
Eastman,’ Bovey  &;  Co. 

Joel  B.  Bassett.  The  Bassett  family 
belongs  to  the  French  Huguenot  stock. 
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After  St.  Bartholomew,  some  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  passed  to  the  British  islands,  whence 
theyjoined  theemigration  which  brought 
exiles  from  religious  intolerance  and  ])er- 
secution  to  the  American  colonies.  The 
town  records  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  show  the 
name  among  the  citizens  of  that  town  as 
early  as  1640,  and  the  family  records  in¬ 
dicate  that  they  remained  there  some 
years  after  thecloseof  the  Revolutionary 
war,  whence  they  removed  to  New 
Hampshire. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  j^resent  een- 
tuiw  Daniel  Bassett,  Sr.,  was  a  resident 
of  Wolfboro,  Stafford  County,  N.  H.  He 
cultivated  afarm,  and  having  been  raised 
with  religious  principles  promulgated  bv 
George  Fox,  he  cultivated  the  gift  within 
him,  as  the  spirit  gave  him  utterance,  in 
the  earnest  but  simple  worship  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Friends.  He  was  uncompromis¬ 
ing  in  his  religious  and  political  opinions. 
He  was  an  earh'  anti-slavery  man,  man- 
umittmg  by  a  formal  deed  a  slave  that 
the  laws  of  his  state'  allowed  him  to  hold 
as  a  chattel.  In  politics  he  was  a  Feder¬ 
alist,  firmH  supporting  the  Adams,  and 
when  the  Whig  part\'took  the  sucession, 
followed  the  fortunes  and  teachings  of 
Clay  and  Webster,  vmtil  it  in  turn  was 
merged  into  the  Republican  organiza¬ 
tion. 

The  state  of  New  Hampshire  was 
Democratic  from  its  organization  until 
the  3’ear  1850.  Franklin  Pierce  and  John 
G.  Atherton  had  full  control  of  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  ])art\'  in  the  state,  and  distrib¬ 
uted  the  federal  and  state  patronage 
among  their  supporters.  The  question  of 
slaveiw  entered  largely  into  political  dis¬ 
cussions.  When  John  P.  Hale,  Mason  W. 
Tappanand  Daniel  Bassett,  Jr., with  their 
associates,  undertook  to  wrest  the  state 
from  the  Democratic  partv,  and  succeed¬ 
ed  in  electing  a  Republican  governor  and 
sent  John  P.  Hale  to  the  United  States 
Senate,  no  man  in  the  state  did  more  to 
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bring  about  the  political  revolution  than 
the  last  named  of  the  three. 

Joel  B.  Basset  was  born  at  Wolfboro, 
New  Hampshire,  in  1817,  being  the  son 
of  Daniel  Bassett,  Sr. 

His  early  life  was  laborious,  and  fru¬ 
gal,  being  passed  upon  the  rugged  farm, 
which  he  assisted  his  father  and  brothers 
to  cultivate.  His  scholastic  advantages 
were  such  as  the  country  school  afforded, 
and  an  academy  located  in  the  village 
adjacent  to  the  farm,  which  he  attended 
about  two  years.  He  was  endowed  with 
a  mind  eager  for  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  and  with  a  keen  perception 
of  facts  and  occurrences  passing  before 
him,  so  that  by  reading  and  observation 
he  acquired  a  general  education  in  prac¬ 
tical  things.  Throughout  his  busy  life 
he  has  been  an  omniverous  reader  of  the 
news  of  the  day,  of  periodical  literature, 
and  of  books  of  science,  history,  and 
the  practical  arts.  He  has  at  his  home 
one  of  the  most  extensive  and  valuable 
private  libraries  to'be  found  in  the  city, 
where  he  spends  much  of  his  leisure  time. 

As  was  customary  with  New  England 
boys,  young  Bassett,  remained  at  home, 
assisting  his  father  in  the  labor  of  the 
farm  until  he  reached  his  majoritJ^  He 
then  went  to  the  state  of  Maine  and  en¬ 
gaged  in  lumbering,  working  in  the  pin¬ 
eries,  on  the  rivers,  and  in  the  mills  for 
twelve  yeai's.  During  this  time  he  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Carpenter, 
who  has  been  his  life  companion  until 
one  year  ago,  when  she  passed  away. 
The  only  child  of  the  marriage  is  W.  L. 
Bassett,  who  was  born  and  received  his 
training  and  education  in  Minneapolis. 
He  graduated  with  much  eclat  at  the 
Minnesota  State  University,  and  after 
spending  one  year  at  Ann  Arbor  in  the 
University  of  Michigan,  in  the  law  de¬ 
partment,  he  engaged  with  his  father  in 
the  management  of  the  extensive  lumber 
business  of  J.  B.  Bassett  &  Co. 


Mr.  Bassett  arrived  in  St.  Anthony  in 
1850,  at  about  the  same  time  as  Isaac 
Atwater,  Edward  Murphy,  Allen  Har¬ 
mon,  C.  W.  Christmas,  J.  P.  Wilson,  Jos¬ 
eph  Dean,  Thomas  Chambers,  George  W. 
Chowen  and  W.  W.  Wales,  all  pioneers, 
whose  names  are  spoken  with  reverance 
by  all  the  old  residents  of  the  city. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the  time 
of  his  arrival,  and  for  about  five  years 
afterwards,  the  lands  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Mississippi  river,  now  adjacent  to 
the  falls,  were  covered  by  the  military 
reservation,  and  lawful  settlements  could 
not  be  made  on  them.  Regarding  the 
claim  made  by  him.  Col.  Stevens  says  in 
his  “  Personal  Recollections,”  “Joel  B. 
Bassett  took  up  a  quarter  section  above 
the  creek  that  bears  his  name  and  imme- 
diatel}"  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  Hav¬ 
ing  perfected  his  arrangements  in  the  fall 
of  1851,  in  regard  to  it,  at  Port  Snelling, 
he  moved  on  to  it  in  May,  1852,  and  for 
several  years,  and  in  fact  until  it  became 
too  valuable  for  that  purpose,  occupied 
it  exclusively  for  farming.  He  was  as 
good  a  farmer  as  he  has  since  jiroved  to 
be  a  lumberman  and  businessman.”  The 
truth  of  this  commendation  is  evident 
from  the  fact  mentioned  by  the  same 
chronicler,  that  at  the  second  annual 
fair  of  the  Territorial  Agricultural  Soci¬ 
ety,  held  on  the  17th  of  October,  1855, 
‘‘for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Upper  Mississippi  valley  the  dairy  was 
represented  by  a  good  display  of  cheese, 
the  prodvict  of  Mrs.  J.  B.  Bassett.”  This 
fa.rm,  which  really  contained  but  140 
acres,  was  sold  in  1856  to  Messrs  Brad¬ 
ford  and  Garland  to  be  platted  into  town 
lots.  The  price  realized  was  $250  per 
acre,  an  advance  not  excelled  in  any  of 
the  more  recent  real  estate  booms  of  the 
town. 

The  creek  which  took  its  name  from 
the  first  settler  on  its  banks,  the  outlet 
of  Medicine  lake,  which  wound  itstortu- 
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ous  course  through  the  city,  in  a  deep 
and  rugged  chasm,  has  long  since  disap¬ 
peared  from  view,  its  waters  swallowed 
b}'  sewers,  or  finding  their  w’ay  to  the 
river  through  arched  masonar}",  and  the 
gorge  through  wdiich  the^'  then  flowed, 
filled  and  leveled,  is  crossed  Iw numerous 
railroad  tracks  and  level  streets,  and  is 
the  site  of  elevators,  warehouses,  and 
business  blocks. 

While  Mr.  Bassett  w'as  cultivating  his 
farm,  he  found  time  to  pursue  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  earlier  years,  in  the  pineries, 
and  on  the  river.  Indeed  he  commenced 
the  lumber  business  in  some  of  its  ruder 
forms,  almost  as  soon  as  he  had  estab¬ 
lished  himself  in  his  new'  home— a  busi¬ 
ness  wdiich  he  has  continued  wdth  scarceU' 
an  interruption,  and  at  times  on  a  gigan¬ 
tic  scale.  Pine  lands,  camps  in  the 
woods,  drives,  booms,  saw'  mills,  planers, 
lumber  yards,  have  been  his  occupation, 
and  their  management,  to  his  active 
habit  and  energetic  mind,  a  diversion. 

At  the  first  county  election,  held  in 
the  fall  of  1852,  he  w'as  elected  probate 
judge  of  the  county.  The  election  for  the 
first  and  onl\'  time  in  the  histor3'  of  the 
county'  W'as  unanimous,  each  candidate 
for  a  county  office  receiving  seventj'-one 
votes,  the  number  constituting  prett\' 
nearly  the  entire  population  of  the  coun¬ 
ty,  w'hich  then  did  not  include  St.  Anth- 
0113'.  In  Februaiw  of  the  follow'ing  vear 
the  Hennepin  County  Agricultural  Soci¬ 
ety  W'as  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the 
Territorial  Legislature,  and  Judge  Bas- 
.sett  W'as  made  one  of  its  incorporators. 

In  1854  Judge  Bassett  w'as  nominated 
1)3'  the  Whigs  of  the  count3'  as  their  can¬ 
didate  for  member  of  the  Territorial 
Council,  but  w'as  not  elected. 

The  follow'ing  year  he  w'as  nominated 
for  member  of  theTerritorial  Council.  He 
received  a  majorit3'  of  the  votes  of  Hen¬ 
nepin  County,  but  his  opponent,  I).  M. 
Hanson  carried  Carv'cr  Count3',  w'hich 


belonged  to  the  council  district,  1)3'  a  suf¬ 
ficient  majority  to  overcome  Judge  Bas¬ 
sett’s  majority  in  Hennepin  Count3'.  Mr. 
Hanson  died  during  his  term  of  office, 
w'hereupon  his  former  opponent  w'as 
elected  to  a  seat  in  the  Ten-itorial  Coun¬ 
cil.  During  the  session  of  the  legislature 
Judge  Bassett,  ever  attentive  to  the 
needs  of  his  constituents,  obtained  a 
charter  for  the  Mississippi  &  Rum  River 
Boom  Compan3'.  The  company  immedi- 
ateh'  organized  and  commenced  the  im¬ 
provements  W'hich  were  so  essential  to 
the  prosecution  of  the  lumber  trade.  It 
has  expended  over  $500,000  in  improve¬ 
ments,  emplo3’s  from  one  to  two  hundred 
men,  receives  the  logs  driven  into  the 
Alississippi  river  at  Brainard,  drives  them 
to  its  booms,  and  delivers  them  to  the 
respective  owners.  Of  this  compan3'  Mr. 
Bassett  is  and  for  man3'  3'ears  has  been 
the  president. 

At  the  organization  of  a  count3'  gov¬ 
ernment  Judge  Bassett  w'as  appointed 
one  of  the  county  commissioners,  and  as- 
isted  in  dividing  its  territor3'  into  towns 
and  giving  them  the  names  the3'  now' 
bear. 

Judge  Bassett  w'as  one  of  the  notable 
band,  w'ho  met  in  St.  Anthon3'  in  185G 
and  organized  the  Republican  part3'  in 
Minnesota.  He  had  been  an  old  line 
Whig,  but  his  radical  view's  on  the  slav- 
er3'  question  impelled  him  to  throw  him¬ 
self  with  zeal  into  the  new'  party'  w'hose 
w'atchw'ord  w'as  “fteedom.”  Soon  after- 
w’ards  he  purchased  of  W.  A.  Hotchkiss, 
its  proprietor,  the  Minnesotn  Democrat, 
and  changed  it  to  a  Republican  ])aper. 
Besides  the  offices  already'  named,  Judge 
Bassett  W’as  for  a  number  of  times  elected 
to  the  city'  council,  where  his  know'ledge 
and  practical  view’s  were  of  great  service 
in  organizing  the  ra])idly  growing  de¬ 
partments  ofcitv  administration. 

The  most  important  civil  office  which 
he  has  held  was  that  of  Lnitcd  States 
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agent  for  the  Chippewa  Indians.  It  was 
conferred  upon  him  in  1866  by  President 
Andrew  Johnson,  and  held  for  three 
years.  During  his  administration  of  the 
office  he  brought  about  a  treaty  bet  ween 
the  Chippewas  of  the  Mississippi  and  the 
government  by  which  the  Mille  Lacs  and 
Gull  Lake  reservations  were  ceded  to  the 
government,  and  thirty-six  townships  of 
land  in  the  western  part  of  the  state 
were  set  aside  for  the  occupancy  of  the 
Indians,  to  which  are  now  being  removed 
all  the  Chippewa  Indians  in  the  State. 
During  the  term  he  built  forty  houses,  a 
saw  mill,  a  flouring  mill,  broke  one 
thousand  acres  of  land,  and  removed  five 
hundred  Indians  to  their  newhome.  This 
land  known  as  the  White  Earth  reserva¬ 
tion  is  well  adapted  for  Indian  civiliza¬ 
tion,  and  is  destined  to  become  the  home 
of  all  the  Indian  tribes  in  the  state,  where 
the  experiment  of  educating  and  civiliz¬ 
ing  them  appears  to  be  successful. 

Though  not  a  military  office,  the  title 
of  major  has  generally  been  attached  to 
the  holder  of  the  Indian  Agency,  and  Mr. 
Bassett  did  not  escape,  having  been 
spoken  of  ever  since  he  held  the  office  as 
Major  Bassett. 

An  enumeration  of  the  most  consider¬ 
able  of  the  business  enterprises  which  he 
conducted,  or  has  been  lai'gely  interested 
in,  will  show  the  activity  of  his  mind, 
and  the  practical  character  of  his  life. 

As  early  as  1855  he  built  asteamsaw 
mill  on  the  river  bank,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  creek.  This  was  destroyed  by  fire 
three  3^ears  later.  He  then  built  the  Pio¬ 
neer  mill  on  the  dam  of  the  Minneapolis 
Mill  Company,  which  was  operated  b^’- 
hydralic  power.  In  1857  he  erected  the 
first  brick  block  in  the  city.  It  was  at 
the  corner  of  First  street  and  Sixth  ave¬ 
nue  north.  In  1859  he  built  a  pail  and 
tub  factorj',  in  which  was  manufactured 
all  the  pails,  tubs,  churns,  wash  boards 
and  half  bushel  measures  that  were  used 


in  Minnesota  and  northern  Wisconsin, 
besides  supplying  large  quantities  to  all 
the  river  towns  as  far  as  St.  Louis. 

In  1869  the  Pioneer  mill  was  sold, 
and  a  new  one  built  on  the  site  of  the 
present  city  water  works.  Subsequently 
the  ground  occupied  bj^  this  mill  was 
sold  to  the  city,  and  a  new  and  larger 
saw  mill  was  built  on  the  river  bank  at 
the  foot  of  Fifth  avenue  which  was  also 
operated  b^'  water  power  from  the  mill 
company’s  dam.  This  mill  is  still  in  op¬ 
eration,  by  the  present  firm  of  J.  B.  Bas¬ 
sett  &  Co.  The  firm  also  has  a  planing 
mill  and  lumber  yard  on  Superior  avenue 
adjacent  to  the  tracks  of  the  Minneapo¬ 
lis  &  St.  Louis  railroad. 

In  1882  the  Columbia  Mill  Co.  was  or¬ 
ganized,  of  which  Major  Bassett  was  the 
principal  stockholder,  and  the  Columbia 
flour  mill  was  built.  It  has  a  daily  ca- 
pacit3^  of  two  thousand  barrels  of  flour, 
and  its  i3roduct  is  among  the  best  brands 
of  flour  sent  out  from  the  “Flour  City.” 

Besides  his  own  large  interests  in  the 
flour  manufactui'e  of  the  city.  Major  Bas¬ 
sett  is  vice  president  of  the  Northwestern 
Consolidated  Milling  Company,  which 
has  a  daily  capacity  to  produce  nine 
thousand  barrels  of  flour. 

As  though  these  business  enterprises 
were  not  sufficient  to  occupy  his  atten¬ 
tion,  Major  Bassett  has  been  for  maiw 
years  president  of  the  Minneapolis  Lum¬ 
berman’s  Association,  is  an  active  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  He  was  president  of  the 
Minneapolis  Eastern  Railroad  Company 
for  several  3^ears,and  is  now  president  of 
the  Minneapolis  Western  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany.  He  has  been  largely  instrumental 
in  the  removal  of  the  threshing  machine 
works  from  P'ond  du  Lac  to  this  cit3^ 

In  the  early  days  Minneapolis  was 
noted  for  its  spirited  public  meetings,  to 
discuss  local  measures  and  even  public 
questions.  In  those  assemblies,  which 
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,  used  to  remind  the  writer  of  the  strenu- 
i  ous  and  turbulent  meetings  of  the  Athen¬ 
ian  Democrac\",  the  voice  of  Major  Bas¬ 
set  was  not  seldom  heard.  He  is  a  forci¬ 
ble  public  speaker,  not  in  elegant  phrase, 
or  rhetorical  periods,  but  in  strong, 
homely  common  sense,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  pointed  with  jDi'etty  sharp  sar¬ 
casm.  In  conversation  he  isco])iousand 
ftdl  of  suggestive  ideas,  the  fruit  of  much 
reading,  wide  observation,  and  a  restless 
intellect. 

Major  Bassett  has  a  strong  frame,  is 
erect  and  active,  and  bears  the  weight 
of  seventy-five  vears,  without  sensible 
abatement  of  vigor.  His  manner  is  ab¬ 
rupt,  sometimes  almost  harsh,  but  the 
roughness  is  only  the  shaggy  shell  which 
surrounds  a  kernel  of  kind  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  feeling.  He  has  the  sturdy  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  Puritan,  softened  by  the  kind¬ 
ly  training  of  a  Quaker  ancestry,  but  en¬ 
grafted  on  a  spirit  little  regardfid  of  con- 
ventionalites,  and  chafing  at  the  dogma¬ 
tism  of  the  orthodox  church.  His  religi¬ 
ous  views  are  liberal  and  tolerant,  be¬ 
lieving  that  all  the  different  sects  are 
working,  each  in  its  own  way,  to  better 
the  condition  of  mankind.  Though  not 
identified  with  any  particular  church,  he 
contributes  liberally  to  the  support  of 
many.  His  creed  is  that  broad  expres¬ 
sion  of  human  brotherhood,  which  woidd 
do  good  to  all  mankind  without  distinc¬ 
tion  of  nationality,  race  or  color.  His 
practice  has  ever  been  to  do  with  his 
might  whatever  his  hands  ma\-  find  to 
do.  His  life  has  been  one  of  no  common 
activity  and  energy.  Minneapolis  is 
filled  with  monuments  of  his  enterprise, 
for  his  hands  helped  to  lay  the  foundation 
stones  of  her  civil  structure,  and  have 
never  been  idle,  while  the  magnificent 
fabric  of  her  greatness  has  been  reared. 

The  Pioneer  mill  did  not  long  stand 
alone  on  the  mill  company’s  dam,  as 


Leonard  Day  proceeded  to  build  at  once, 
and  finished  his  mill  in  the  fall  of  1858, 
just  after  the  mill  of  Bassett  &  Co.  was 
completed.  Air.  Day  operated  his  mill 
until  it  was  bought  b3'the  mill  compain-. 
These  two  mills  occupied  the  dam  until 
1862,  when  in  that  3^earW.  K.  Jones  built 
a  mill  next  to  Leonard  Da3’’s.  Mr.  Jones 
sold  his  mill  to  Crooker  Bros.  &  Lamo- 
reaux  in  1871.  In  1863,  Anken3q  Rolfin- 
son  &  Clement  (afterward  Anken3q  Rob¬ 
inson  &  Pettit)  built  the  fourth  mill,  and 
operated  it  until  the  mill  compaiw  took 
it  off  their  hands.  D.  Morrison  built  the 
fifth  mill,  and  operated  it  until  1870, 
when  his  sons,  George  and  Clinton  Mor¬ 
rison  sxicceeded  to  the  ownership  under 
the  firm  name  of  Morrison  Bros.  In  1876 
the3'  sold  half  of  it  to  the  Eastern  Rail¬ 
road  compainq  and  the  balanee  to  the 
mill  compan3".  W.  D.  Washburn  built 
the  sixth  mill  in  1865,  and  called  it  the 
Lincoln  mill.  Pi'evious  to  this  time  he 
had  his  logs  sawed  In'  the  thousand.  He 
stocked  his  mill  until  1873,  when  he  sold 
it  to  Emerson  Cole, and  Cole  &  Hammond 
operated  the  mill  until  it  was  bought  Iw 
the  Minneapolis  Mill  Compan3'. 

In  issuing  leases  to  the  six  mills  oceu- 
pying  the  mill  compan3'’s  dam,  the  mill 
company  retained  a  proviso  that  when¬ 
ever,  in  its  judgment,  the  time  had 
arrived  for  the  removal  of  the  mills  from 
the  dam,  it  should  have  the  privilege  of 
purchasing  them  at  an  appraised  valua¬ 
tion,  and  take  possession  at  the  end  of 
aiu'  term  of  five  years. 

In  1876,  the  mill  compain'came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  increase  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  flour  wart'anted  it  in  using  all 
the  water  belonging  to  the  water  jjower 
for  that  industry  ;  conse(pientl3’  the  saw 
mills  oecu])ying  the  mill  dam  would 
have  to  be  moved  ;  so  the  mill  comi)anv 
took  advantage  of  its  oi)tion  in  the 
leases, and  as  the  various  leases  of  the 
six  mills  expired  declined  to  renew  them 
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and  bought  in  the  property,  and  after 
leasing  by  the  year  for  a  few  years  dis¬ 
mantled  the  mills,  until  now  all  that 
remains  of  the  six  mills  are  the  stone 
foundations. 

In  1866-7,  J.  B.  Bassett  &  Co.  built 
the  stone  building  now  used  as  the  city 
water  works,  and  put  in  a  saw  mill  in 
the  lower  story  and  a  pail  tub  factory  in 
the  second  story.  In  1878  they  built  a 
wooden  addition  to  the  mill,  adjoining 
on  thenorth.  The  city  authorities  having 
decided  to  move  the  water  works  from 
the  building  now  known  as  the  Holly 
mill,  purchased  the  saw  luill  building  of 
Bassett  &  Co.  in  1872,  removed  the  top 
story  and  remodeled  the  building  into 
the  present  city  water  works.  Bassett 
&  Co.  moved  their  saw  mill  into  the 
wooden  part  of  thebuildingimmediately 
adjoining  the  water  works.  In  1880  the 
city  pui'chased  another  piece  of  land  of 
Bassett  &  Co.  adjoining  the  water 
works,  and  they  moved  their  mill  to  the 
lot  adjoining  on  the  north  and  built  the 
present  structure  occupied  as  a  sawmill, 
and  operated  it  until  1890,  when  the  mill 
was  re-built  and  re -furnished.  In  1882, 
Mr.  Gilpatrick  retired  from  the  firm  of  J. 
B.  Bassett  &  Co.,  and  Mr.  W.L.  Bassett, 
the  son  of  the  remaining  partner,  took 
his  place,  and  has  since  managed  the 
business.  Mr.  J.  B.  Bassett,  has,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  been  engaged  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  lumber  more  years  consecutively 
than  any  other  individual  manufacture 
in  Minneapolis. 

In  1862  Jos.  Dean  concluded  to  enter 
the  lumber  business.  He  sold  the  sash, 
door  and  blind  factory,  he  had  just  pur¬ 
chased  of  Mr.  Morey,  to  J.  G.  Smith.  A 
few  years  previous  to  this  the  Messrs 
Harrison,  consisting  of  W.  M.,  T.  A.  and 
H.  G.  Harrison  had  been  engaged  in  the 
milling  business  in  Illinois,  and  having 
sold  out  just  before  the  commencement 


of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  they  moved 
to  Minneapolis  and  brought  consider¬ 
able  capital  with  them.  They  became 
associated  with  Mr.  Dean  under  the  firm 
name  of  J.  Dean  &  Co.  The  citizens  of 
Minneapolis  were  astonished  at  the  au¬ 
dacity  of  the  firm,  in  purchasing  an  en¬ 
tire  block  of  ground,  on  which  to  pile 
lumber,  bounded  by  First  and  Second 
streets  and  First  and  Second  avenues 
south.  The  purchase  price  being  $500 
per  lot,  which  seemed  a  very  extrava¬ 
gant  price  to  those  of  the  citizens  of 
Minneapolis  who  had  passed  through 
the  panic  of  1857  and  8.  The  co-part¬ 
nership  was  completed  in  1863,  and  an 
office  was  opened  on  the  corner  of  First 
avenue  south  and  Third  street,  on  the 
ground  now  occupied  by  the  Union  Na¬ 
tional  Bank.  Soon  after  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  firm,  logs  were  purchased  and 
sawed  by  the  thousand  in  the  St.  Anth¬ 
ony  water  power  Co.’s,  mills  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river.  The  firm  continued  to 
have  its  logs  sawed  by  the  thousand  for 
the  next  three  years,  and  in  1866  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  build  the  Pacific  mill  at  the 
foot  of  BUrst  avenue  north  on  the  river 
bank,  and  at  the  time  it  was  built,  it  was 
the  largest  and  most  complete  saw  mill 
in  Minneapolis.  This  mill  was  run  by  J. 
Dean  &  Co.  until  1876,  when  it  was  sold 
to  Camp  &  Walker.  In  1870  the  firm 
built  the  Atlantic  mill  at  the  mouth  of 
Bassett’s  creek,  but  this  mill  was  only 
run  for  two  years  and  burned  March  29, 
1872. 

After  J.  Dean  &  Co.  sold  the  Pacific 
mill  in  1876  they  decided  to  quit  the  lum¬ 
ber  business,  and  immediately  proceeded 
to  close  out  their  lumber  and  pine  lands, 
and  organized  the  Security  Bank.  While 
they  were  operating  thej'  carried  on 
the  largest  business  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  lumber,  at  the  Falls  of  St.  An¬ 
thony. 
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William  Drew  Washburn.  The  feu¬ 
dal  institutions  of  Europe  have  produced 
many  families  whose  members  have  been 
distinguished  in  successive  generations 
by  qualities  which  have  made  them  con¬ 
spicuous  and  often  powerful.  In  them 
inherited  talents,  cheidshed  and  devel¬ 
oped  by  training  and  association,  have 
been  favored  by  exalted  birth  to  produce 
characters  which  have  impressed  their 
age  and  wrought  themselves  into  the 
fabric  of  history.  In  America,  where 
from  the  beginning  titles  of  nobility  have 
been  di.scarded,  and  aristocracy  exists 
only  by  pei'sonal  merit,  the  number  of 
families  obtainingdistinction  are  few, and 
therefore  when  they  have  appeared  have 
attracted  the  greater  notice  and  honor. 
Such  were  the  Adams,  who,  for  at  least 
four  generations,  have  held  high  posi¬ 
tions  in  the  state,  and  maintained  ex¬ 
alted  characters.  Such  were  the  Beech¬ 
ers,  where  father,  sons  and  daughters 
held  a  high  intellectual  nobilit3q  b\'  tal¬ 
ent,  character  and  attainment.  Among 
those  families  whose  sons  have  attained 
to  the  highest  civil  honors,  and  who 
have  exerted  a  most  powerftd  influence 
b}"  their  character,  attainments  and  con¬ 
spicuous  services,  is  the  Washburn. 

William  D.  Washburn  was  the  young¬ 
est  of  a  family  of  eleven  children,  ten  of 
whom  grew  to  maturity  and  married 
and  had  children  of  their  own.  Among 
them  were  Israel  Washburn,  Jr.,  Gover¬ 
nor  of  Maine  and  Member  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Congress;  Elihu  B.  Washburn, 
Member  of  Congress,  Secretar\’  of  State, 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  I'rance 
during  the  Franco-German  war;  Cad- 
walader  C.  Washburn,  Member  of  Con¬ 
gress,  Governor  of  Wisconsin  and  a 
major-general  in  the  war;  Charles  A. 
Washburn,  United  States  Minister  to 
Paragua\';  and  Samuel  B.  Washburn,  an 
officer  in  the  navy  of  the  United  States 
during  the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  They 
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were  sons  of  Israel  and  Martha  (Benja¬ 
min)  Washburn,  born  nnd  bred  to  man¬ 
hood  in  the  town  of  Livennore,  Andros¬ 
coggin  Count\',  Maine,  where  the\'  shared 
in  the  simple  social  life  of  the  commu¬ 
nity,  drew  vigor  from  the  labors  of  the 
farm,  and  inspiration  amid  the  hills  and 
meadows,  the  lakes  and  flashing  streams 
of  their  rural  home. 

“  The  ancestors  of  the  Washburn  fam¬ 
ily  were  of  the  brave  old  Pilgrim  stock 
and  dwelt  in  the  quiet  little  English  vil¬ 
lage  of  Evesham,  near  the  Avon,  Shakes¬ 
peare’s  river.  When  the  da\'s  grew  evil 
in  England  John  Washburn,  secretary  of 
the  Ph’inouth  colonv  in  England,  sailed 
across  the  sea  to  Massachusetts,  where  he 
married  Patience,  the  daughter  of  Fran¬ 
cis  Cook,  one  of  the  passengers  in  the 
Mayflower.  They  settled  at  Duxbur\q 
one  of  the  seashore  towms  of  the  Old 
Colony.  In  the  direct  line  of  his  descend¬ 
ants  came  Israel  Washburn,  who  was 
born  in  1784  in  the  town  of  Rajmham, 
near  Taunton,  in  Bristol  Count^q  Alas- 
sachusetts.  In  June,  1812,  he  manned 
Martha  Benjamin,  the  daughter  of  Lieut. 
Samuel  Benjamin,  a  brave  old  soldier  of 
the  Revolution,  who  began  his  campaign¬ 
ing  at  the  battle  of  Lexington  and  re¬ 
mained  in  the  service  until  after  Corn¬ 
wallis’  surrender  at  Yorktown,  at  which 
he  was  present,  not  being  out  of  active 
dutj"  for  a  single  clajn  After  these  many 
3^ears  of  patriotic  devotion  the  veteran 
hero  returned  to  his  native  region  and 
married  Tabitha,  the  daughter  of  Na¬ 
thaniel  Livermore,  of  Watertown,  Alass. 
The  newl\"  wedded  coiqfle  settled  in  the 
hill  town  of  Livermore,  near  the  Andros¬ 
coggin  river  in  Alaine;  and  soon  after¬ 
wards  Israel  Washburn,  after  experi¬ 
menting  at  teaching  and  ship  building 
on  the  Kennebec,  came  up  here  and 
founded  a  trading  post.”  He  subse- 
quentlv  settled  iqion  a  farm  and  there  in 
humble  but  respectable  circumstances 
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raised  his  family.  From  their  childhood 
the  sons  shared  in  the  labors  of  the  farm 
and  learned  and  practiced  all  the  drudg¬ 
eries  and  economies  of  rural  agricultural 
life.  The  father  was  a  sturdy,  alert  and 
industrious  yeoman.  He  was  an  eager 
reader  of  current  events,  actively  inter¬ 
ested  in  public  affairs  and  anxious  to 
give  his  children  all  the  advantages  of 
education  which  his  limited  resources 
and  the  school  opportunities  of  the 
region  could  afford.  “The  mother  was 
a  practical  housekeeper,  industrious, fru¬ 
gal,  sagacious,  stimulating  to  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  consciences,  sincerely  religious 
withal,  and  hence  gave  those  under  her 
precious  charge  an  unalterable  bent  to¬ 
ward  pure  and  lofty  ends.” 

William  D.  was  born  January  14th, 
1831.  His  early  life  did  not  essentially 
differ  from  that  of  sons  of  intelligent 
farmers  throughout  New  England,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  older  brothers  had  already 
entered  upon  public  and  professional 
life,  and  offered  to  the  younger  brother 
stimulating  examples  and  encourage¬ 
ment  to  aspire  to  like  honors.  His  sum¬ 
mers  were  devoted  to  labor,  while  during 
the  winters  he  was  privileged  to  attend 
the  district  school,  and  later  enjoyed 
some  terms  at  Gorham  and  Farmington 
Academies.  At  the  latter  institution  he 
completed  his  preparation  for  college. 

Entering  old  Bowdoin  College  in  the 
fall  of  1850,  he  completed  the  full  clavSsi- 
cal  course  and  received  his  bachelor’s  de¬ 
gree  in  course  on  graduation  in  1854. 

After  graduation  he  entered  the  office 
of  his  brother  Israel  to  prepare  himself 
for  the  law,  to  which  profession  his  taste 
and  ambition  led  him.  The  legal  studies 
were  completed  in  1857  at  Bangor,  in 
the  office  of  Hon.  John  A.  Peters,  now 
chief  justice  of  the  state  of  Maine.  Mean¬ 
while  he  secured  a  clerkship  inthehlnited 
States  House  of  Representatives,  under 
Gen.  Cullom,  where  he  had  an  opportu¬ 


nity  to  observe  the  methods  of  transact¬ 
ing  business  in  the  nation’s  parliament, 
as  well  as  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
the  public  men  of  the  period,  contempo¬ 
raries  of  his  three  brothers,  who  were 
members  of  that  Congress,  representing 
the  widel3^  separated  states  of  Maine, 
Illinois  and  Wisconsin. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-six,  endowed 
with  a  vigorous  constitution,  a  liberal 
education  andalegal  diploma, he  sought 
a  place  to  settle  and  enter  upon  his  life 
work.  The  examples  of  brothers  who 
had  attained  eminence,  the  one  in  the 
state  of  his  birth,  and  others  at  the 
West,  were  before  him  and  no  doubt 
stimulated  him  to  do  his  utmost  to 
honor  the  name  already  famous  through¬ 
out  the  country.  He  decided  in  favor  of 
the  West  and  determined  to  settle  at  the 
Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  Emigrants  from 
Livermore  were  already  settled  there 
and  his  brothers  had  interests  in  the 
water  power  at  the  falls,  as  well  as  in 
the  pine  forests  of  the  North,  and  a  large 
immigration  from  all  parts  of  the  East 
was  flowing  towards  the  favored  spot. 
It  required  no  prophetic  gift  to  foresee 
that  here  would  grow  up  a  prosperous 
community,  and  perchance  become  the 
“  seat  of  Empire.’’  Indeed  an  American 
poet  sailing  westward  over  the  placid 
waters  of  Lake  Superior,  with  face 
turned  hitherward  had  already  heard 

“  The  first  low  wash  of  waves, 

Where  yet  shall  roll  a  human  sea.” 

Accordingly  he  reached  Minneapolis  on 
the  first  of  Ma3q  1857,  and  soon  opened 
a  law  office. 

The  career  of  Mr.  Washburn  in  the 
West  divides  itself  into  three  lines,  that 
of  business,  the  promotion  of  works  of 
public  improvement,  and  statesmanship, 
in  each  of  which  he  has  been  eminent, 
and  any  one  of  which  would  engross  the 
labor  and  satisfy  the  ambition  of  almost 
any  man.  The  first  two  occupied  the 
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first  twenty  3'^ears  of  his  residence  here, 
while  the  latter  is  now  in  full  tide  of 
progress.  In  this  sketch  of  his  life  these 
will  naturally  be  noticed  in  order. 

The  ijractice  of  law  at  that  period,  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  was  meager.  It 
consisted  chiefly  of  land  cases,  and  its 
forum  was  more  in  the  land  office  than 
in  the  courts.  It  furnished  little  occupa¬ 
tion  to  satisfy  an  eager  and  ambitious 
temper.  The  Minneapolis  Mill  Company 
had  been  chartered  the  year  before  his 
arrival.  The  property  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion  consisted  of  the  land  adjacent  to 
the  falls  on  the  west  side  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  river,  and  was  capitalized  at  one 
hundred  and  sixfy  thousand  dollars.  The 
means  necessaiw  to  make  improvements 
were  by  the  plan  adopted  by  the  corn- 
pan}^  to  be  provided  by  assessments 
upon  the  stock.  Soon  after  his  arrival 
here  Mr.  Washburn  accepted  the  ajipoint- 
ment  of  secretar3^  and  agent  of  the  com¬ 
pany  and  entered  into  its  service  with 
all  the  energy'  and  enthusiasm  of  his  na¬ 
ture.  The  dam  was  built  and  other  im¬ 
provements  commenced  under  his  man¬ 
agement.  Hon.  Robert  Smith,  a  member 
of  Congress  from  the  Alton,  Ills.,  dis¬ 
trict,  was  the  largest  stockholder.  Others 
were  D.  Morrison,  the  brother  of  Mr. 
Washburn,  Cadwalader,  Leonard  Da\', 
Jacob  S.  Elliott,  George  E.  Hu}^,  M.  L. 
Olds  and  two  or  three  more  non-residents 
of  the  state.  The  financial  panic  of  1857 
was  felt  with  great  severity  towards  the 
close  of  the  \’ear,  and  checked  most  and 
wrecked  some  promising  enterprises. 
The  Mill  Company' was  able  to  complete 
its  dam  and  a  small  section  of  its  canal, 
so  as  to  admit  the  erection  of  saw  mills 
and  some  other  manufactories,  but  was 
left  with  a  load  of  debt  and  many  assets 
of  unpaid  stock  assessments.  The  agent 
struggled  with  increasing  embarass- 
ments,  sometimes  unable  to  pay  the 
taxes  upon  the  pro})crfy,  and  adminis¬ 


tered  its  affairs  for  four  3’ears,  during 
which  he  sectired  in  addition  to  saw 
mills,  the  erection  of  the  first  merchant 
flourmill  —  the  Cataract  —  built  in  Min¬ 
neapolis,  the  precursor  of  a  flour  milling 
business  which  has  become  famous 
throughout  the  world,  and  has  lieen  one 
of  the  leading  industries  of  the  cit3'. 
With  indefatigable  labor  he  made  turns, 
giving  orders  on  stores,  receiving  logs 
and  lumber,  and  tr3dng  in  eveiw  ingeni¬ 
ous  wa3'  to  utilize  the  slender  resources 
at  his  command.  Man3'  stockholders, 
either  unable  to  pay  assessments  or  dis¬ 
couraged  with  the  prospect  of  carrying 
along  an  enterprise  the  profits  of  which 
were  to  be  gained  in  the  distant  future, 
allowed  their  stock  to  be  forfeited  and 
sold.  He  realized  the  importance  of  hav¬ 
ing  the  water  powers  put  to  use,  and 
offered  liberal  terms  to  attract  binders, 
so  that  most  manufacturing  enterprises 
located  upon  the  west  side  mill  propert3' 
whilethat  of  the  east  side,  held  at  higher 
prices,  though  in  fact  better  sites,  re¬ 
mained  comparativeh"  unimproved.  Still 
the  struggle  was  a  hard  one.  Improve¬ 
ments  outran  income  for  man3"  3'ears. 
]\Ir.  Washburn  persevered  in  his  polic3', 
remaining  a  director  of  the  company  to 
the  present  time,  and  has  had  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  seeing  the  company  out  of 
debt  and  pa3dng  liberal  dividends.  Wa¬ 
ter  jDOwers  which  originally  rented  at 
$75  per  mill  power  commanding $1,000, 
the  dam  filled  with  saw  mills  and  the 
canal  lined  with  flour,  paper,  woolen 
and  other  mills,  and  the  water  ])ower 
made  the  nucleus  and  basis  of  the  unex¬ 
ampled  prosperit3’  of  the  cit3'.  In  1889 
the  pi'opcrt3"  of  the  Alill  Compan3’,  to¬ 
gether  with  that  of  the  St.  Anthoin- 
Falls  Water  Power  Co.  on  the  East  side, 
and  the  most  pi'ominent  of  the  flouring 
mills,  passed  to  a  new  compaiw  com¬ 
posed  of  English  and  American  stock¬ 
holders,  who  invested  man3'  million  dol- 
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lars  in  the  property,  a  negotiation  orig¬ 
inated  and  conducted  bj'  Mr.  Washburn, 
he  remaining  a  director  of  the  new  com¬ 
pany. 

During  the  years  preceding  1861,  we 
find  Mr.  Washburn’s  name  and  active 
influence  conneeted  with  whatever  was 
undertaken  by  the  citizens  to  advance 
the  interests  of  the  community.  He  was 
president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
corresponding  secretary  of  the  Union 
Commercial  Association.  Upon  the  sub¬ 
mission  of  the  constitutional  amend¬ 
ment  proposing  a  loan  of  the  credit  of 
the  state  to  railroad  corporations,  com¬ 
monly  called  the  “Five  Million  Loan 
Bill,’’  he  took  an  active  part  in  opposing 
the  measure,  but  was  overborne  by  the 
tide  of  popular  enthusiasm  raised  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  that  unfortunate  measure. 

In  the  spring  of  1859  he  returned  to 
his  native  state  where,  on  the  19th  of 
April,  he  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Miss  Lizzie  Muzzy,  daughter  of  Hon. 
Franklin  Muzzy,  a  prominent  manufac¬ 
turer  and  politician  of  Bangor.  Return¬ 
ing  he  built  a  small  house  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  town,  and  at  once  began 
housekeeping. 

In  1861, Mr. Washburn  was  appointed 
by  President  Lincoln  Surveyor  General 
of  Minnesota.  The  duties  of  this  office 
necessitated  his  removal  to  St.  Paul, 
where  he  resided  for  the  next  four  3’ears, 
returning  to  his  Minneapolis  home  at  the 
expiration  of  his  term  of  office.  During 
this  period  many  of  the  pine  timbered 
lands  of  the  northern  part  of  the  state 
were  surveyed  and  brought  into  market. 
At  the  sales  he  purchased  considerable 
tracts  of  timbered  lands,  the  manage¬ 
ment  and  development  of  which  turned 
his  attention  to  the  lumber  business.  In 
association  with  Elias  Moses,  Granville 
M.  Stickney,  and  afterwards  with  Maj. 
W.  D.  Hale,  as  W.  D.  Washburn  &  Co., 
he  cut  large  quantities  of  pine  logs  in  the 


woods,  drove  them  to  the  boom  at  Min¬ 
neapolis,  erected  a  large  saw  mill  at  the 
Falls,  opened  lumber  j-ards,  and  engaged 
largely  in  the  lumber  trade.  Later, about 
1872,  the  firm  built  a  large  and  ver^' 
completely  equipped  saw  mill  at  Anoka, 
where,  with  planing  mills,  dry  houses, 
and  all  the  equipments  necessarv,  they 
carried  on  the  lumber  business.  They 
handled  as  high  as  twenty-five  million 
feet  of  lumber  per  year. 

Mr.  Washburn  also  engaged  largely 
in  the  manufacture  of  flour,  associated 
with  Rufus  S.  Stevens  and  Leonard  Day. 
He  was  interested  in  building  and  oper¬ 
ating  the  Palisade  flouring  mill  at  Minne¬ 
apolis,  built  in  1873,  and  as  W.D.  Wash¬ 
burn  &  Co.,  built  a  flouring  mill  at  Anoka, 
in  1880.  His  business  interests  were  in 
1884  incorporated  as  the  Washburn  Mill 
Company.  The  mills  at  Minneapolis 
and  Anoka  had  a  daily  capacity  of 
t wen tj' -five  hundred  barrels  of  flour. 
These  lines  of  business  were  carried  on 
until  the  year  1889,  when  the  lumber 
business  was  closed  and  the  flouring 
business  with  the  mills  was  transferred 
to  the  new  company  that  acquired  the 
mill  company  under  the  style  of  Pills- 
bury-Washburn  Flour  Mills  Company; 
Mr.  Washburn  still  remains  a  director 
of  the  company,  and  with  Mr.  Pillsbur}" 
is  one  of  the  local  managers  of  that  ex¬ 
tensive  business. 

An  important  enterprise  in  which  Mr. 
Washburn  engaged  in  1870  was  the 
building  of  the  first  section  of  the  North¬ 
ern  Pacific  railway  through  the  State  of 
Minnesota  from  the  St.  Louis  river  to  the 
Red  River  of  the  North.  The  contract 
was  let  to  a  construction  company  com¬ 
posed  largely  of  Minneapolis  men,  of 
whom  he  was  one.  The  work  was  ener¬ 
getically  pushed,  amid  unusual  difficul¬ 
ties,  and  satisfactorily  completed  in  1872. 

The  history  of  the  undertaking  and 
building  of  the  Minneapolis  and  Duluth, 
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and  Minneapolis  and  St.  Louis  railways 
is  told  in  the  chapter  of  this  history  on 
railroads.  Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  W. 
D.  Washburn,  with  his  brother,  Gov. 
Washburn,  were  among  the  original  and 
most  zealous  advocates  of  that  enter¬ 
prise.  They  united  with  other  enterpsis- 
ing  citizens  in  organizing  the  company, 
contributed  liberally  to  its  funds,  and 
entered  spiritedly  into  the  work  of  con¬ 
struction.  W.  D.  Washburn  became  its 
president,  and  took  the  burden  of  its 
financial  management,  and  held  persist¬ 
ently  to  the  project  until  its  completion, 
and  in  surrendering  it  to  the  control  of 
other  parties  provided  for  the  protection 
of  Minneapolis  and  her  large  commercial 
and  manufacturing  interests. 

The  “Soo,”  as  the  Minneapolis,  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  and  Atlantic  railway  line  is 
popularh"  denominated,  is  in  conception 
and  realization  of  the  “Washburn  fam¬ 
ily.”  Twenty -five  years  ago  Gov.  Israel 
Washburn  addressed  the  citizens  of  Min¬ 
neapolis,  advocating  for  the  facilitating 
of  their  trade,  the  construction  of  a 
railway  line  by  way  of  the  Saidt  St. 
Marie,  connecting  with  the  Canadian 
system,  and  making  the  shoi'test  and 
almost  air-line  to  an  Atlantic  port,  at 
Portland.  The  conception  remained  to 
fructify  and  take  bodily  shape  when  his 
brother,  W.  D.  Washburn,  took  up  the 
idea,  organized  a  compan3^,  became  its 
president  and  financial  manager,  and 
pushed  it  to  completion  in  an  incredibly 
short  time.  The  leading  idea  was  to 
serve  the  large  milling  interests  of  Min¬ 
neapolis,  and  the  producers  of  the  North¬ 
west,  by  opening  up  a  new  and  compet¬ 
ing  line  to  the  East,  and  emancipating 
them  from  the  monopoly  of  the  old  lines 
around  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Michi¬ 
gan.  The  line  completed,  it  remained  to 
sujiplement  it  by  a  line  which  should 
extend  from  Minneapolis  into  Dakota, 
and  bring  wheat  here.  This  Air.  Wash¬ 


burn  accomplished  b}'  organizing  the 
Alinneapolis  and  Pacific  railway  com- 
pan\%  and  completing  the  line  into  Da¬ 
kota,  and  Iw  connecting  lines  to  a  junc¬ 
tion  with  the  Canadian  Pacific  railwa\^ 
at  Regina,  thus  making  part  of  a  great 
trans-continental  line,  bringing  Minne¬ 
apolis  two  hundred  miles  nearer  the 
Pacific  coast  than  Iw  aiw  other  line. 

This  gigantic  work  successfidh"  ac¬ 
complished,  except  the  completion  of  the 
Pacific  connection,  Mr.  Washburn  re¬ 
tired  from  the  management  to  devote 
himself  more  exclusively  to  his  public 
duties. 

It  is  in  his  political  and  official  rela¬ 
tions  that  Mr.  Washburn  will  be  chiefly 
known  away  from  the  cit\"  of  his  home. 
These  have  been  varied  and  important, 
culminating  in  the  highest  official  posi¬ 
tion  below  the  presidency,  in  the  nation 
— that  of  Senator  of  the  United  States. 

Like  all  his  distinguished  brothers,  he 
had  a  taste  for  politics,  and  like  them 
belonged  to  the  radical  wing  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  party.  Strongly  anti-slavery  in  the 
ante-bellum  da3^s,  when  that  was  an 
engrossing  political  question,  strenous 
for  the  rights  of  the  freedmen,  he  yet 
tempered  his  S3unpathies  by  a  regard  to 
practical  statesmanship.  Thus  he  took 
ground  against  the  importation  of  Chi¬ 
nese  laborers ;  and  favored  at  the  last 
session  of  Congress  financial  legislation, 
rather  than  a  fruitless  struggle  to  pass 
the  I'orce  bill.  He  was  a  protectionist 
in  theory,  and  3^et  I'ecognized  the  need  of 
practical  views  in  the  arrangement  of 
schedides  of  duties.  In  short,  he  svd)or- 
dinated  strong  S3'm pathetic  impulses  to 
practical  measures  in  statesmanship. 

As  eaidv  as  1858  he  was  elected  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Alinne- 
sota  Legislature,  but  the  delegation 
chosen  that  3’ear  never  took  their  seats, 
owing  to  a  change  of  ai)portionment.  In 
1870  he  was  again  elected  to  the  same 
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position,  and  served  through  the  impor¬ 
tant  session  of  1871,  giving  his  influenee 
and  vote  in  favor  of  subjecting  the  rail¬ 
roads  to  public  authority.  He  served 
upon  the  school  board  of  Minneapolis 
for  two  terms  commencing  with  1866. 

In  1878,  Mr.  Washburn  was  elected 
Representative  in  Congress,  carrying  the 
district  by  some  three  thousand  majority. 
He  was  re-elected  in  1880  by  twelve 
thousand  majority,  and  again  in  1882, 
serving  six  consecutive  years.  He  was 
an  influential  and  much  respected  mem¬ 
ber,  devoting  especial  attention  to  the 
needs  of  his  district.  Through  his  influ¬ 
ence,  the  national  goveimment  erected  a 
fine  building  for  the  Federal  courts  and 
postoffice,  in  Minneapolis ;  and  under¬ 
took  the  system  of  reservoirs  at  the 
sources  of  the  Mississippi  river.  His 
family  accompanied  him  to  Washington, 
where  he  took  a  fine  house  and  enter¬ 
tained  Minnesota  friends  visiting  the 
city,  and  took  a  leading  part  in  the  social 
life  of  the  capital. 

The  crowning  honor  and  most  serious 
responsibility  of  his  life  occurred  in  1889, 
when  he  was  chosen  to  represent  the 
State  in  the  United  States  Senate,  for  a 
term  of  six  years.  Having  closed  the 
larger  part  of  his  business  undertakings, 
he  is  free  to  devote  his  thoughts  to  public 
duties.  A  vei'y  important  measure  has 
been  introduced  by  him  in  the  Senate  at 
the  present  session  (1892),  aiming  to 
suppress  the  business  of  dealing  in 
“  options  ”  and  “futures  ”  in  suppositious 
wheat  and  other  agriclutural  products. 
A  blow  at  such  a  gigantic  system  of 
gambling  naturally  has  aroused  power¬ 
ful  opposition,  but  no  one  who  knows 
the  determination  of  the  Senator  and 
appreciates  his  intuitive  perceptions  of 
public  duty  will  doubt  the  eventual 
success  of  the  bill.  For  two  summers  he 
has,  with  his  family,  made  excursions  to 
Europe,  visiting  especially  the  northern 


countries  whence  so  many  citizens  of 
Minneapolis  have  emigrated. 

Senator  Washburn  has  been  favored 
through  all  his  life  with  good  health. 
He  has  a  strong  constitution,  great 
vitality,  and  an  easy  and  agreeable  man¬ 
ner.  His  unfailing  courtesy  attracts 
those  of  highest  social  position,  while 
it  does  not  repel  the  humblest.  His  dis¬ 
position  is  genial,  and  his  temper  exhu- 
berant.  In  debate  he  is  not  florid,  but 
argumentative!  and  practical,  preferring 
to  convince  the  judgment  rather  than 
captivate  the  fancy.  In  conversation  he 
is  engaging,  drawing  from  a  store  of 
varied  experience.  With  all,  he  is  a  man 
of  positive  opinions,  and  of  sufficient 
strength  of  will  to  hold  them,  until  a 
good  reason  is  shown  for  their  change. 

An  interesting  family  of  eight  children 
have  come  to  the  household,  of  whom 
four  sons  and  two  daughters  survive. 
The  eldest,  W.  D.  Washburn,  Jr.,  lately 
graduated  from  Yale  and  married,  has 
adopted  the  profession  of  journalist. 
Another  son  has  artistic  tastes  and 
faculty.  The  younger  are  yet  pursuing 
their  studies. 

After  returning  to  Minneapolis  from 
his  brief  residence  in  St.  Paul,  Mr.  Wash¬ 
burn  built  a  con  venient, though  not  osten¬ 
tatious  dwelling,  at  the  corner  of  Seventh 
street  and  Fifth  avenue,  where  the  family 
lived  for  many  years.  A  few  years  ago 
he  erected  a  mansion  upon  a  high  and 
wooded  tract  of  ten  acres,  at  Third 
avenue  and  Twenty -fourth  street.  “  Fair 
Oaks”  is  an  elegant  home,  and  a  lovely 
spot.  It  is  the  pride  of  citizens  and  the 
admiration  of  visitors.  Here  is  dispensed 
a  refined  and  elegant  hospitality,  and 
the  spacious  rooms  and  sumptuous  fur¬ 
nishings  ai'e  freely  offered  for  meetings  in 
premotion  of  art  and  charity. 

Senator  Washburn’s  public  career  has 
auspiciously  opened.  He  has  fearlessly 
asserted  his  individuality  and  boldly 
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grappled  with  a  stupendous  and  wide 
spread  public  evil.  From  his  indoma- 
able  qualities,  his  innate  sagacit}',  and 
his  sympathies  with  the  trials  and  aj)- 
preciation  of  the  needs  of  the  masses  of 
the  people,  it  is  not  doubtful  that  his 
public  labors  will  bring  honor  to  himself 
and  advantage  to  the  State.  Opportu¬ 
nity  and  endowment  are  his.  Ambi¬ 
tion  urges  him  forward,  while  high  pur¬ 
poses  and  lofty  aims  direct  him  in  a 
course  of  beneficent  public  service. 

W.  D.  Washburn  became  prominently^ 
identified  with  the  lumber  interests  of 
Minneapolis  by  building  the  Lincoln  mill 
in  1865;  it  was  located  on  the  Minneap¬ 
olis  Mill  Company’  dam.  He  had  previ¬ 
ously  had  logs  sawed  by  the  thousand 
at  other  mills.  In  1866  Elias  Moses  and 
G.  AI.  Stickney^  became  partners  and  the 
firm  became  W.  D.  Washburn  &  Co.  Air. 
Aloses  retired  in  1868  and  Alessi's  Wash¬ 
burn  &  Co.  continued  the  business  until 
1874  when  Air.  Stickney  died  and  Wm. 
D.  Hale  bought  the  interest  of  the  estate 
in  the  firm,  and  the  business  continried 
under  the  same  firm  name.  They  sold 
the  Lincoln  mill  and  had  their  logs  cut 
by  the  thousand  in  Alinneapolis  there¬ 
after.  In  1875  W.  D.  Washburn  &  Co., 
commenced  to  operate  at  Anoka,  Alinn., 
and  built  a  large  saw  mill  there.  The 
Inmber  cut  of  the  firm  at  Alinneapolis 
and  Anoka  combined  was  for  many  years 
the  largest  on  the  upper  Alississippi 
river.  In  1884  Alessrs  Washburn  &  Co., 
incorporated  as  The  Washburn  Alill  Co. 
The  entire  stock  of  the  new  corporation 
being  owned  by  Hon.  W.  D.  Washburn 
and  Alaj.  W.  D.  Hale,  and  their  lumber 
and  flour  business  was  conducted  there¬ 
after  under  that  head.  In  1887  the  com¬ 
pany’s  saw  mill  and  lumber  yard  at  An¬ 
oka  wci'e  destroyed  by  fire  and  the  com¬ 
pany  decided  to  close  out  its  lumber  bus¬ 
iness.  The  stock  of  lumber  at  Alinneap¬ 


olis  was  sold,  and  another  of  the  old 
lumber  concerns  retired  from  the  field. 

Sumner  W  e  l i.  i  n  g t  o  n  F  a r  n  n  a  m . 
Ralph  Farnham  was  an  emigrant  from 
England,  who  arrived  at  Boston  in  the 
brig  James  from  South  Hampton,  April 
6th,  1635.  He  belonged  to  a  family  that 
had  been  long  settled  in  Surrey,  where 
they  were  cultivators  of  the  soil,  though 
some  of  the  name  had  borne  a  patent  of 
nobility.  Two  grand-sons  of  Ralph  set¬ 
tled  in  York,  Alaine,  early'  in  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century,  from  whom  all  the  fami¬ 
lies  of  the  name  in  Alaine  are  descended. 
S.  W.  Farnham  is  of  the  eighth  genera¬ 
tion  from  the  first  American  ancestor. 
His  father  was  Rufus  Farnham,  who  re¬ 
sided  at  Calais,  Alaine,  where  his  son 
Sumner  was  born,  April  2d,  1820.  On 
his  mothers  side  he  belonged  to  the  Dv- 
er’s,  who  were  also  of  English  origin. 
Both  families  were  participants  in  the 
old  French  war,  as  also  in  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  Rufus  Farnham  was  a  surveyor 
of  logs  and  lumber  on  the  St.  Croix  river 
of  his  native  state,  and  initiated  his  son, 
at  an  early'  age,  into  the  mysteries  of  the 
lumber  business. 

Air.  Farnham  is  not  only  by'  early 
training  but  also  by'  personal  choice  a 
lumberman.  At  the  early'  age  of  four¬ 
teen  years  he  commenced  work  about 
the  mills — for  four  years  with  his  father, 
and  after  the  age  of  eighteen  on  his  own 
account.  He  went  into  the  pineries  of 
the  St.  Croix  on  the  boundry  line  be¬ 
tween  Maine  and  the  Province  of  New 
Brunswick,  where  he  wielded  the  axe, 
hauled  logs,  follow'ed  the  river  drives 
and  perfoi'ined  all  the  hard  work  incident 
to  the  logging  business.  At  the  age  of 
tw'enty'  he  bought  a  saw  mill  at  Baring, 
near  Calais, and  operated  it  on  his  own  ac¬ 
count  for  four  y'cars.  Then  lor  three 
vears  he  worked  in  the  mill  £ind  lumber 
y'ard. 
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Thirteen  ^^eats  of  hard  work  found 
him  no  richer  than  when  he  commenced 
with  bare  hands  working  in  the  saw 
mill.  He  had  indeed  done  considerable 
business,  and  at  times  counted  liberal 
profits,  but  attheendof  the  timethere re¬ 
mained  only  debts,  but  he  had  thoroughly 
learned  the  business  in  all  its  various  de¬ 
tails,  and  had  a  capital  of  experience,  in¬ 
dustrious  habits  and  a  mental  endow¬ 
ment  which  was  destined  to  lift  him 
above  the  toil  and  druger}^  of  the  camp 
and  mill  into  the  management  of  an  ex¬ 
tensive  and  diversified  lumber  business. 

About  the  year  1847  the  lumber  trade 
had  become  dull  and  unprofitable  in 
Maine,  and  its  enterpidsing  young  men 
began  to  look  for  new  fields  of  operation. 
Among  those  who  had  removed  to  the 
west  was  John  McKusick,  who  had  al¬ 
ready  established  himself  and  built  a  saw 
mill  at  Stillwater,  on  the  St.  Croix  river 
of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.  From  him 
young  Farnham  learned  of  the  facilities 
for  prosecuting  lumbering  in  the  North¬ 
west,  and  resolved  to  look  the  country 
over  and  find  a  new  and  more  inviting 
location. 

He  left  Calais  in  September,  1847, 
alone,  and  journeyed  by  the  most  exped¬ 
itious  methods  then  available  to  Detroit, 
Mich.  The  disjointed  railroad  lines  ter¬ 
minated  at  Buffalo,  where  a  vessel  was 
taken  which  made  the  voyage  to  Detroit, 
consuming  about  a  week  in  the  transit, 
and  furnishing  the  passengers  with  pas¬ 
sage  and  board  for  $6.  He  determined 
to  look  over  the  lumbering  prospects  in 
eastern  Michigan,  and  went  to  Fort 
Gratiot  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Huron, 
where  he  found  three  small  saw  mills  in 
operation.  He  then  proceeded  through 
the  woods  to  where  the  city  of  Saginaw 
is  now  located,  and  found  four  muley 
saws  onl}'' in  operation,  with  no  roads, 
and  little  evidences  of  civilization,  but 
with  a  frightful  record  of  fever  and  ague 


and  malaria.  Then  crossing  the  state  of 
Michigan  over  the  newly  built  central 
railroad  to  Kalamazoo,  he  crossed  the 
lake  by  boat  to  St.  Joe,  and  thencemade 
his  way  to  Chicago.  Here  he  found  a 
smart  town  claiming  a  population  of 
thirteen  thousand,  and  an  annual  lumber 
trade  of  12,000,000  feet,  manufactured 
and  brought  from  Michigan.  After  a 
week  spent  in  examining  the  attractions 
of  Chicago  he  took  stage,  walking  and 
riding  by  turns,  as  the  depth  of  mud  al¬ 
lowed,  and  reached  Galena.  Here  the 
river  began  to  close,  and  Mr.  Farnham 
went  to  Mineral  Point,  Wisconsin,  and 
then  to  Franklin,  among  the  lead  mines, 
where  he  spent  the  winter. 

In  the  following  April  he  hired  a  team 
to  take  him  to  Prairie  du  Chien,  about 
seventy  miles,  and  there  after  waiting 
three  days  the  old  steamer  Pearl  took 
him  on  board  and  pursued  her  voyage  to 
the  North.  At  Lake  Pepin,  w^here  the  ice 
had  not  yet  broken  up,  there  was  delay, 
and  at  Lake  City  the  steamer  ran  high 
upon  the  point,  but  was  pulled  off  after 
a  delay  of  three  days,  and  finally,  after 
much  tribulation  made  the  port  of  St. 
Paul.  After  a  stay  of  two  hours,  which, 
however,  was  quite  sufficient  to  take  in 
the  town,  he  went  on  board  the  Pearl, 
which  dropped  down  to  the  mouth  of 
the  St.  Croix  and  thence  w’ent  up  to  Still¬ 
water.  Here  he  at  once  entered  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  Mr.  McKusick.  Going  up 
to  the  mouth  of  Apple  river  he  drove  a 
quantity  of  logs  down  to  the  mill,  and 
then  sawed  them  into  lumber.  In  the 
last  days  of  June  he  walked  over  to  Fort 
Snelling,  where  he  had  an  interview  with 
Franklin  Steele,  and  staid  over  night 
with  Philander  Prescott,  whose  farm 
and  dwelling  house  were  just  above  Min¬ 
nehaha  creek.  The  next  day  he  came  on 
foot  across  the  prairie,  on  which  there 
wms  at  that  time  but  a  single  lone  tree, 
to  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  and  crossed 
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the  river  above  the  falls  in  a  canoe.  Here 
he  found  a  dam  partly  built,  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  frame  of  a  sawmill  uj). 
Returning  the  next  day  to  Stillwater,  he 
remained  there  until  after  the  4th  of  Jul^^ 
and  attended  a  celebration  at  which  M. 
S.  Wilkinson,  afterwards  United  States 
senator,  was  orator  of  the  day.  He  im¬ 
mediately  came  back  to  St.  Anthony  and 
entered  the  employment  of  Ard  Godfrey, 
working  on  the  mill  until  it  was  finished 
and  then  running  the  mill  through  the 
remainder  of  the  season  until  the  river 
frose  up  in  November.  The  mill  had  a 
single  old  fashioned  sash  saw,  capable  of 
sawing  not  moi'e  than  four  thousand  feet 
in  twelve  hours.  It  was  run  through  the 
remainder  of  the  season  in  sawing  a  few 
pine  logs  that  had  been  cut  on  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
later  built  F'ort  Ripley.  This  was  the 
summer  and  autumn  of  1848.  This  was 
practically  the  beginning  of  the  settle¬ 
ment  at  St.  Anthony.  Previously  to 
this  time  Pierre  Bottineau,  with  his 
brothers  Severre  and  Charles,  his  brother- 
in-law  Louis  Desjarlais,  Joseph  Reach 
and  family,  and  their  employees,  all  half 
breeds,  were  the  only  occupants  of  the 
place.  Franklin  Steele,  Wm.  R.  and  Jos¬ 
eph  AI.  Alarshall  and  R.  P.  Russell  were 
more  or  less  in  the  village,  but  they  lived 
either  at  the  Fort  or  at  St.  Paul.  Be¬ 
sides  Ard  Godfre}',  who  had  come  from 
Maine  to  build  the  dam  and  mill,  the 
permanent  residents  were:  William  A. 
Cheever,  Calvin  A.  Tuttle,  Luther 
and  Edward  Patch,  Caleb  D.  Dorr, 
Robert  W.  Cummings,  Charles  W.  Stin¬ 
son,  John  AIcDonald,  Samuel  Fernold, 
and  Daniel  Stanchfield.  It  was  this  year 
that  Alinnesota  Territory  was  organ¬ 
ized.  In  the  fall  an  election  for  delegate 
was  held,  at  which  Air.  Farnham  with 
R.W.  Cummings  and  Caleb  D.  Dorr  were 
judges.  A  total  of  twenty-three  votes 
were  cast,  which  were  canvassed  and  re- 


tured  to  Stillwater,  the  then counH' seat. 
In  the  fall  Daniel  Stanchfield  took  a  con¬ 
tract  from  Franklin  Steele  to  cut  logs  on 
Rum  river  for  the  supply  of  the  mill.  Air. 
Farnham  was  employed  for  the  winter, 
and  went  with  the  part3%  taking  charge 
of  one  of  the  two  crews  of  fifteen  men 
that  made  up  thepart3\  The\’ proceeded 
to  a  point  since  known  as  Stanchfield 
brook,  where  thej'  found  the  old  camp, 
now  gone  into  complete  decaj",  where 
the  logs  had  been  cut  by  the  garrison  for 
the  construction  of  Fort  Snellingin  1821. 
Here  they  built  a  camp,  and  cut  and 
drove  in  the  spring  about  2,200,000  feet 
of  logs.  This  was  the  first  lumbering 
ever  done  on  the  upper  Alississippi  wat¬ 
ers.  The  logs  safely  delivered,  Air.  Farn¬ 
ham  was  emplo\"ed  in  the  mill,  having 
charge  of  the  scaling  and  delivering  of 
lumber  until  the  month  of  June.  Then 
Air.  Steele  desired  him  to  explore  Rum 
river,  and  estimate  the  cost  of  clearing 
out  jams  and  fitting  it  for  driving,  which 
he  did.  Joseph  R.  Brown  and  others  had 
already  submitted  estimates  that  the 
cost  would  be  from  $10,000  to  $15,000. 
Air.  Farnham ’s  estimate  was  less  than 
half,  yet  more  than  Air.  Steele  was  will¬ 
ing  to  pay.  He  asked  him  to  make  a 
proposition  to  cut  and  drive  a  quantity' 
of  logs  the  next  winter,  that  of  1849-50, 
and  clear  out  the  river  at  his  own  ex¬ 
pense.  The  price  agreed  on  was  $4  per 
thousand  feet — a  small  price  when  the 
cost  of  supplies  and  the  scarcity  of  men 
and  teams  are  considered,  but  there  was 
no  stumpage  to  par',  and  no  tree  was 
cut  ber'ond  speaking  distance  from  the 
brook. 

Air.  Farnham  built  three  batteaux, 
hired  a  crew  of  thirty  men,  got  together 
his  supplies  and  hauled  them  to  the  head 
of  the  rapids  of  Rum  river,  where  St. 
Francis  now  is,  and  in  two  weeks  had 
the  jams  cut  out  and  the  river  in  fail- 
driving  condition,  at  a  cost  of  about 
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$1,200.  He  then  went  through  the 
woods  and  located  meadow  grounds  and 
camps,  and  put  up  hay  for  the  winter. 
The  winter’s  cut  was  about  4,000,000 
feet,  besides  about  2,000,000  cut  by  his 
brother,  and  the  drive  of  6,000,000  feet 
was  safely  brought  to  the  P'alls.  But 
then  no  sufficient  provision  had  been 
made  for  catching  and  holding  them, 
and  about  half  the  lot  went  over  the 
falls  and  were  a  total  loss.  Enough 
were,  however,  stopped  to  fill  the  east 
channel  from  the  mill  to  Boom  island, 
and  to  stock  the  mill,  and  even  to  glut 
the  lumber  market. 

During  the  previous  summer  Mr. 
Farnham  had  broke  up  forty  acres  near 
the  late  Maple  Hill  cemetery,  which  he 
now  fenced  and  put  in  a  crop  of  oats, 
coim  and  potatoes.  These  grew  marvel¬ 
ously  and  produced  the  largest  crop  he 
had  ever  seen  on  an  equal  area  of  ground. 
He  made  a  trip  to  Illinois  to  buy  cattle 
and  supplies  for  lumbering,  and  the  next 
winter  went  into  the  woods  on  his  own 
account,  and  cut  and  drove  2,000,000 
feet  of  logs.  To  dispose  of  his  logs  he 
hired  one  of  the  saw  mills  and  sawed  out 
his  stock  of  logs,  and  opened  a  lumber 
yard  in  St.  Paul,  the  first  one  established 
there,  which  he  conducted  for  two  years. 
An  election  having  been  ordered  for 
building  superintendent  for  the  territor¬ 
ial  buildings,  he  undertook  a  journey  of 
sevent\'-  miles  on  foot  to  the  camps  on 
Rum  river.  The  election  was  held,  the 
votes  secured  and  properly  certified,  and 
he  returned  in  the  same  way  on  the  third 
day.  When  the  votes  were  canvassed 
there  was  a  tie,  and  the  labor  was  re¬ 
peated,  but  on  the  second  trial  the  can¬ 
didate  whom  Mr.  Farnham  favored  was 
beaten  by  the  votes  of  a  half  dozen  Indi¬ 
ans  who  had  been  dressed  up  in  citizens 
garments  and  voted  at  Mendota. 

Mr.  Farnham  continued  in  the  lum¬ 
bering  business,  cutting  logs  in  the  win¬ 


ter,  and  sawing  and  disposing  of  his 
lumber  in  his  yard  until  1854.  Mean¬ 
while,  in  1851,  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Third  Legislative  Assembly  of  the 
Territory  of  Minnesota,  which  convened 
on  the  7th  day  of  January,  1852.  His 
colleague  in  the  House  was  Dr.  John  H. 
Alurphy,  and  in  the  Council,  W.  L. 
Lamed  of  St.  Anthony  and  Martin  Mc¬ 
Leod  of  Oak  Grove.  He  was  again 
elected  to  the  same  position  in  the 
Seventh  Legislature,  which  met  in  St. 
Paul  January  2d,  1856. 

In  1854  Mr.  Farnham  having  accum¬ 
ulated  a  considerable  fortune  in  the  lum¬ 
ber  business,  formed  a  partnership  with 
Samuel  Tracy,  of  Syracuse,  New  York, 
and  opened  a  bank  in  St.  Anthony.  It 
was  the  first  one  at  the  place,  and  con¬ 
tinued  for  two  years,  when  John  N.  Bab¬ 
cock,  also  from  Syracuse,  succeeded  to 
the  interest  of  Mr.  Tracy.  The  business 
was  continued  until  1858,  when  it  was 
closed,  the  depositors  being  fully  paid, 
but,  in  the  reverses  of  the  period,  with  a 
considerable  loss  of  the  capital  which 
had  been  invested. 

Messrs.  Rogers  and  Stimsonhad  built 
a  saw  mill  at  the  easterly  end  of  the 
Falls  on  Hennepin  Island.  They  owned 
the  water  power  independently  of  the 
St.  Anthony  Falls  Water  Power  Com¬ 
pany.  This  was  purchased  in  1860  by 
Air.  Farnham,  who  associated  with  him¬ 
self  James  A.  Lovejoy  in  the  business, 
and  formed  the  lumber  firm  of  Farnham 
&  Lovejoy,  which  was  extensively  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  pine  land,  logging  and  lum¬ 
ber  business  for  twenty-eight  years,  and 
until  the  death  of  Mr.  Lovejoy.  The 
mill  was  le-built,  a  gang  being  put  in, 
and  had  a  daily  capacity  of  70,000  feet. 
The  second  year  of  its  operation  the  mill 
was  burned,  but  was  immediately  re¬ 
built  and  its  capacity  doubled.  Mr.  A. 
C.  Morrill  was  admitted  to  the  firm, but 
retired  after  a  few  years,  after  which 
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Fariiliam  &  Lovejoy  continued  the  busi¬ 
ness  until  it  was  closed  in  1888,  after 
the  death  of  Mr.  Lovejoy.  The  mill  had 
previously  been  sold  with  its  important 
water  rights  to  Mr.  James  J.  Hill,  who 
had  also  purchased  the  entire  water 
power  of  the  East  Side. 

While  Mr.  Farnham  was  assiduously 
engaged  in  prosecuting  the  lumber  busi¬ 
ness  for  more  than  thirty-five  years,  he 
bore  his  share  in  the  promotion  of  the 
interests  of  the  growing  community,  and 
shared  in  its  honors.  He  was  intelligent, 
broad-minded  and  liberal.  As  early  as 
1849  he  was  one  of  the  incorporators  of 
the  Library  Association  of  St.  Anthony 
which  maintained  for  several  years 
courses  of  leetures  for  the  instruction 
and  entertainment  of  the  citizens.  In 
1855  he  served  as  assessor  of  St.  Anth¬ 
ony  and  was  afterwards  elected  city 
treasurer.  In  1859  he  was  treasurer  of 
the  Union  Commercial  Association,  and 
in  1861  was  one  of  a  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  to  raise  money  for  the  relief  of 
the  families  of  soldiers  who  had  gone 
into  the  war.  He  was  appointed  one  of 
the  board  of  water  commissioners  of  the 
present  city  of  Minneapolis  about  1884, 
and  served  for  two  r-eai's  with  much  in¬ 
telligent  knowlege  of  the  system. 

Mr.  Farnham  was  unmarried  when 
he  settled  in  St.  Anthony.  June,  1,  1851, 
he  found  his  wife  there  in  the  person 
of  Miss  Euniee  Estes,  a  daughter  of 
Jonathan  Estes,  an  immigrant  from 
Maine.  They  have  had  six  childi'en,  of 
whom  Imt  two  sons,  Frank  W.  and  Neal, 
survive.  A  daughter  married  to  Theo¬ 
dore  S.  Sherman  died  in  1877.  Another 
son  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  in 
1880.  The  other  two  ehildren  died  in 
infancy  or  early  childhood.  A  grand¬ 
daughter,  Sarah  Farnham  Sherman,  now 
aged  fifteen,  is  an  inmate  of  the  family 
home.  Mrs.  Farnham,  like  her  husband, 
preserves  in  advanced  life  much  of  the 


vigor  and  spirit  of  earlier  years.  Their 
home  has  been  a  center  of  hospitality 
and  cheerful  domestie  and  social  life. 
They  have  been  conneeted  for  many 
years  with  the  Chureh  of  the  Redeemer, 
under  the  pastoral  care  of  Dr.  Tuttle. 
Their  home  continued  on  the  East  Side 
until  some  dozen  years  since  when  they 
removed  to  the  West  Side  where  they  are 
now  enjoying  the  reminiscences  of  active 
and  usefid  lives,  and  the  satisfaction  of 
a  green  old  age. 

Previous  to  the  building  of  the  Minne¬ 
sota  Central  Railroad  (now  called  the 
Iowa  division  of  the  Chicago,  Alilwau- 
kee  and  St.  Paul)  the  lumber  manufiie- 
tured  at  Minneapolis  was  rafted  and 
floated  down  the  Mississippi  river,  and 
marketed  at  St.  Louis  and  other  points 
along  the  river.  In  order  to  make  up 
the  rafts  it  was  necessar}^  to  build 
sluice-ways  about  four  feet  wide  and 
two  feet  deep,  extending  from  the  saw 
mills  to  the  still  water  near  the  pres¬ 
ent  Washington  avenue  bridge.  These 
sluice-ways  were  built  out  of  planks 
and  were  erected  on  trestle  work, 
so  as  to  make  a  gradual  slope  from  the 
mills  down  to  the  ])lace  where  the  lum¬ 
ber  floated  in  still  water.  A  stream  of 
water  was  turned  into  the  sluiceways 
sufficient  to  float  the  lumber  to  the  raft. 
When  the  railroad  reached  Alinneapolis 
that  style  of  shipment  was  mostly  done 
away  with,  but  some  lumber  was  rafted 
as  late  as  1872.  The  sluiceways  were 
gradually  torn  down,  but  were  not  en¬ 
tirely  obliterated  until  1873.  The  last 
years  they  were  left  standing,  the^'  were 
an  object  of  curiosity  to  visitors  and 
new  comers  to  Minneapolis,  and  many 
inquires  were  put  forth  as  to  their  xise 
and  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
built. 

The  surrender  of  the  saw  mill  leases 
to  the  Minneapolis  Mill  Company  left 
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but  four  of  the  six  firms  occupying  the 
mill  company’s  dam,  in  the  busines,  to- 
wit;  Eastman,  Bovey  &  Co.,  Leonard 
Day  &  Sons,  Ankeny,  Robinson  &  Pettit 
and  Cole  &  Hammond.  Mr.  W.  W. 
Eastman  retired  from  the  firm  of  East¬ 
man,  Bovey  &  Co.,  and  H.  D.  Eastman 
and  H.  M.  DeLaittre  became  members 
of  the  firm,  Mr.  C.  A.  Bovey  and  Mr. 
John  De  Laittre  remaining.  The  firm 
continued  under  the  same  name  as  be¬ 
fore,  and  purchased  one  of  the  mills  on 
the  east  side  dam  and  operated  it  until  it 
burned  in  1887,  when  Mr.  H.  D.  East¬ 
man  retired  and  the  remaining  partners 
incorporated  as  the  Bovey-De  Laittre 
Lumber  Co.,  with  John  De  Laittre,  presi¬ 
dent;  H.  M.  De  Laittre,  vice-president, 
and  C.  A.  Bovey,  secretary  and  treasurer. 
The  company  purchased  a  site  near  the 
month  of  Shingle  creek,  and  bought  the 
Camp  &  Walker  saw  mill  which  was  lo¬ 
cated  on  the  river  bank  at  the  foot  of 
First  avenue  north,  and  moved  it  to  the 
new  site,  remodeled  and  enlarged  it,  and 
are  now  operating  the  mill,  doing  an  ex¬ 
tensive  business.  Leonard  Day  &  Sons 
also  continued  with  some  changes.  Mr. 
Leonard  Day  died  about  that  time  and 
his  sons  succeeded  to  the  business  under 
the  firm  name  of  J.  W.  Day  &  Co.  They 
purchased  a  site  near  the  west  end  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  railroad  bridge  and 
erected  a  large  mill,  and  still  continue 
the  manufacture  of  lumber.  Dating  from 
the  establishment  of  the  business  by 
Leonard  Day  in  1855,  this  firm  has  had 
the  longest  unbroken  career  in  the  lum¬ 
ber  business  of  any  firm  in  the  city  of 
Minneapolis,  with  J.  B.  Bpssett  &  Co.  a 
close  second.  The  present  members  of 
firm  are  John  W.,  Wm.  H.,  Lerenzo  D. 
and  Leonard  A.  Day  and  David  Willard. 

The  firm  of  Ankeny,  Robinson  &  Pet¬ 
tit  became  W.  P.  Ankeny  &  Bro.,  and 
upon  the  death  of  W.  P.  Ankenj-^,  A.  T. 
Ankeny,  his  brother,  and  W.  A  Newton, 


succeeded  to  the  business  but  closed  it 
out  in  1879. 

Cole  &  Hammond  dissolved  and  Mr. 
Cole  went  to  the  east  side  of  the  river  for  a 
mill,  and  leased  the  Todd,  Connor, Gaines 
&  Co.  mill  on  the  east  side  dam,  then 
owned  by  W.  W.  Eastman,  and  associa¬ 
ted  with  him  Mr.  C.  W.  Weeks,  under  the 
firm  name  of  Cole  &  Weeks.  They  con¬ 
tinued  the  business  until  their  mill 
burned  in  1887,  when  they  retired  from 
the  field. 

Eldred  &  Spink  built  a  shingle  mill 
near  the  mouth  of  Bassett  creek  in  1867. 
The  site  occupied  was  near  that  formerly 
occupied  by  the  saw  mill  of  Pomeroy, 
Bates  &  Co.  Mr.  Spink  retired  from  the 
firm  in  a  few  3^ears  and  Mr.  Wm.  H. 
Eldred  succeeded  to  the  business,  and 
continued  to  operate  the  mill  until  it 
burned  down  in  1878,  when  he  retired 
from  the  business. 

In  1870,  after  the  row  of  saw  mills  sit¬ 
uated  on  the  old  Steele  dam  on  the  east 
side  burned,  the  remains  of  the  dam  were 
removed  and  a  new  dam  commenced  300 
feet  below  the  former  site  which  is  the 
present  dam  across  the  east  channel ;  and 
the  lumbermen  immediately  commenced 
to  build  another  row  of  mills  to  take  the 
place  of  those  burned.  Four  mills  were 
built  in  all.  Levi  Butler  &  Co.,  com¬ 
posed  of  Levi  Butler,  T.  B.  Walker,  O.  C. 
Merriman,  J.  M.  Lane  and  L.  M.  Lane, 
built  the  first  or  inside  mill.  Todd,  Con¬ 
nor,  Gaines  &  Co.  built  the  second  mill; 
Todd,  Haven,  Leavett  &  Co.  the  third; 
Levi  Butler  the  fourth,  and  James  Mc¬ 
Mullen  &  Co.  built  the  fifth  mill.  The 
first  mill  of  L.  Butler  &  Co.  was  com¬ 
pleted  during  the  winter  of  1870  and 
1871.  Messrs.  Butler  and  Walker  retired 
in  1872  and  Merriman  &  Lane  operated 
the  mill  until  W.  M.  and  F.  C.  Barrows 
came  into  the  firm  in  1876,  and  the  firm 
became  Merriman,  Barrows  &  Co.,  and 
so  continued  until  1887  when  the  mill 
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was  destroyed  by  fire  with  the  others  on 
the  dam,  and  the  Messrs.  Lane  retired 
from  the  firm  and  the  remaining  partners 
incorporated  as  the  Merriman-Barrows 
Co.,  and  since  that  time  have  had  their 
logs  sawed  b}'  the  thousand.  Todd. 
Connor,  Gaines  &  Co.  dissolved  partner¬ 
ship  in  a  few  years,  and  Mr.  Todd  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  proprietorship  of  the  mill 
which  was  sold  b\'  him  upon  retiring 
from  the  manufacture  of  lumber,  and  it 
became  the  property  of  W.  W.  Eastman 
who  sold  it  to  the  water  power  com¬ 
pany,  who  owned  it  when  it  burned  in 
1887.  Levi  Butler  operated  his  mill,  the 
fourth  in  the  row,  until  his  death  in 
1879,  when  his  business  was  closed  out 
and  the  mill  sold  to  Eastman,  Bovey  & 
Co.,  who  operated  it  until  it  burned  in 
1887. 

The  firm  of  Clough  Bros.,  consisting 
of  Gilbert  and  David  M.  Clough,  com¬ 
menced  the  lumber  business  in  1871,  and 
in  1880  the  firm  commenced  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  lumber  in  Minneapolis.  In  the 
fall  of  1882,  associated  with  Warren  C. 
Stetson,  the}'  built  the  steam  saw  mill 
on  Main  street  northeast,  since  sold  to 
C.  A.  Smith  &  Co.,  Mr.  Stetson  being  a 
partner  in  the  saw  mill  only.  In  the 
spring  of  1887  Mr.  Stetson  disposed  of 
his  interest  in  the  mill  to  F.  O.  Kilgore. 
Clough  Bros,  continued  to  run  the 
mill  until  July,  1891,  when  they  sold 
the  plant  to  C.A.  Smith  &  Co.  In  1889 
Gilbert  Clough  died,  but  the  interest  of 
his  estate  has  remained  in  the  business, 
and  the  firm  have  their  logs  sawed  by 
the  thousand 

In  1871  Silas  Moffitt  built  a  saw  mill 
at  the  foot  of  Fifth  avenue  north  on  the 
river  bank,  changing  the  building  from  a 
sash,  door  and  blind  factory.  In  1873 
he  sold  it  to  Bedford,  Boyce  &  Baker, 
who  operated  the  mill  and  did  a  large 
lumber  business.  Through  disagree¬ 
ments  between  the  ])artners  the  firm 


made  an  assignment  in  1875  to  W.  C. 
Baker,  and  he  operated  the  mill  until 
1878,  when  he  bought  it  of  the  former 
partners  and  leased  it  to  Goodnow  & 
Hawle}',  who  continued  to  operate  the 
mill  uutil  1883,  when  Mr.  Hawley  re¬ 
tired  and  James  Goodnow  operated  the 
mill  alone  until  188G,  when  the  mill 
burned  and  was  not  rebuilt.  James 
Goodnow  continued  the  business  alone 
for  one  year  when  he  retired  also,  and 
John  Goodnow  and  C.  D.  Lawther  suc¬ 
ceeded  him  and  conducted  the  business 
until  1891,  the  senior  partner,  John 
Goodnow,  being  a  son  of  James  Good¬ 
now.  While  they  were  in  the  lumber 
business  Messrs  Goodnow  &  Lawther 
had  their  logs  sawed  by  the  thousand 
by  the  Hall  &  Ducey  Lumber  Company. 

James  McMullen.  Captain  Mc¬ 
Mullen,  as  he  was  known  in  his  eastern 
home,  was  born  in  the  town  of  Reading, 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  21st  da}"  of  July, 
1824.  His  father  was  a  Scotchman,  born 
at  Greenoch.  He  was  a  sea-faring  man, 
and  early  initiated  his  son  as  a  sailor. 
From  the  age  of  ten  years  he  followed 
the  sea,  beginning  as  a  cabin  boy  on  his 
father’s  ship.  He  filled  all  nautical  i)osi- 
tions  from  common  sailor  to  captain. 
On  his  first  voyage  his  father  was  swept 
from  the  deck  in  a  gale  and  perished  from 
his  sight.  During  fifteen  years  he  was  a 
merchant  navigator,  and  visited  nearly 
every  country  in  Europe,  doubled  Cape 
Horn,  ventured  into  Behring  Sea,  and 
cruised  on  a  whaler  among  the  Pacific 
islands. 

The  adventures  of  these  early  years, 
though  not  uncommon  to  those  who  fol¬ 
low  the  sea,  were  some  of  them  full 
of  danger  and  thrilling  interest.  At 
one  time  the  ship  on  which  he  was 
a  sailor  put  into  the  straits  of  Magellan. 
With  a  small  party  of  sailors  he  went 
ashore  on  the  south  .side  and  wandered 
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some  miles  gathering  nuts,  when  they 
were  surprised  by  a  band  of  Terra  del 
Fuegans  with  elubs,  eager  to  recruit 
their  larder  with  a  fat  white  man. 
Young  McMullen,  unwilling  to  loose 
his  bag  of  nuts,  fell  into  the  rear  and 
narrowly  escaped  capture,  the  penalty" 
of  which  would  have  been  to  furnish 
a  feast  for  these  cannibals,  of  nether 
Patagonia. 

When  fifteen  years  old,  he  shipped  on 
the  bark  Caledonia,  for  Rio  Janeiro,  and 
a  market.  Having  discharged  the  ship’s 
cargo  of  flour  at  Rio,  the  sailors  discov¬ 
ered  in  the  hold  guns  and  arms,  as  well 
as  a  supply  of  trinkets  and  gaudy  cloths, 
which  made  it  evident  that  her  ulterior 
destination  was  the  coast  of  Africa  and 
a  return  cargo  of  slaves.  Unwilling  to 
engage  in  such  an  inhuman  and  unlaw¬ 
ful  enterprise,  he  with  five  companions 
left  the  ship,  but  they  were  pursued  and 
brought  back.  Again,  after  the  ship  had 
got  into  the  offing,  they  secured  the  long 
boat  and  succeeding  in  reaching  the 
open  country,  when  the}^  were  pursued 
b^^  a  band  of  Portugese  soldiers  and 
lodged  in  jail.  Here  young  McMullen 
succeeded  in  sending  word  to  Captain 
Decater,  who  had  arrived  in  the  harbor 
on  the  U.  S.  sloop  of  war,  Fairfield.  He 
visited  the  caxDtives,  and  having  heard 
their  statement,  made  an  examination  of 
the  Caledonia,  and  gaining  unmistakable 
evidence  of  her  character  as  a  slaver, 
ordered  the  men  to  be  discharged  with 
two  months’  pa3^  The  men  were  given 
their  option  to  stay  in  Rio  or  return  on 
the  Fairfield.  McMullen  chose  the  latter 
and  was  treated  as  a  passenger  until  the 
sloop  had  left  port,  when  he  was  given  a 
uniform  and  jDut  among  the  sailors. 
Thoughtlessly  spitting  on  the  deck  he 
was  rudely  arrested  by  a  stripling  mid¬ 
shipman,  who  drew  his  sword  and  struck 
him  with  its  flat  side.  Indignant  and  not 
reflecting  upon  his  position  or  the  conse¬ 


quences,  he  delivered  such  a  vigorous 
kick  upon  the  Middj^  that  the  latter  was 
sent  sprawling  on  the  deck.  Of  course 
he  was  arrested  and  sentenced  to  receive 
twelve  lashes  on  the  bare  back.  Tied 
up  by  the  thumbs  the  penalty  was  vig- 
orouslj"  laid  on.  But  he  determined  to 
get  even,  and  failing  to  hit  his  persecutor 
with  a  marline  spike,  which  he  dropj)ed 
from  aloft,  on  arrival  at  Norfolk  he  hired 
a  wharf  lounger  to  soundly  whip  him  for 
the  low  x^rice  of  two  dollars  and  a  half 
The  midshipman  is  believed  to  be  one 
Mills,  who  at  the  beginning  of  the  Re¬ 
bellion,  betrayed  the  warship  Minnesota, 
which  he  then  commanded,  to  the  rebels. 

When  he  was  seventeen  years  old,  he 
made  a  voyage  to  Cuba  for  a  cargo  of 
sugar.  Returning,  the  ship  was  driven 
in  a  furious  gale  onto  one  of  the  Florida 
reefs,  and  went  to  pieces.  McMullen 
lashed  himself  to  a  sx^ar,  with  a  fellow 
sailor,  who,  however,  was  killed  before 
reaching  shore,  and  with  extraordi¬ 
nary  effort  got  through  the  breakers, 
unlashed  himself,  and  leaving  his  sparto 
be  swept  back  by  the  reflex  waters, clung 
to  a  coral  reef,  and  making  a  quick  dash 
reached  the  land.  Of  a  crew  of  twenty- 
seven,  officers  and  men,  he  was  the  onl}" 
survivor.  But  he  found  himself  on  an 
uninhabited  and  isolated  reef,  but  fortu¬ 
nately  a  revenue  eutter,  sailing  among 
the  kex^s,  took  him  off  before  he  was 
quite  famished. 

On  another  occasion,  the  vessel  on 
which  he  had  shix^pcd  careened  on  her 
side,  and  the  ci'ew,  excex^t  himself  and 
the  caxDtain,  were  thrown  through  an 
ox^en  hatehway  into  the  vessel’s  hold. 
Going  overboard  to  cut  awaj"  the  mast, 
he  lashed  himself,  and  when  the  vessel 
righted  hauled  himself  on  board  by  the 
rope  with  which  he  had  lashed  himself, 
and  a  moment  afterwards  the  mast  dis- 
axDpeared  in  the  tumbling  water  drawing 
the  rox3e  with  it.  A  moment  later  and 
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he  would  have  disappeared  with  the 
wreckage. 

On  the  11th  of  April,  1849,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-four,  he  was  united  in  mar¬ 
riage  with  Miss  Charlotte  M.  McNitte, 
of  Rradlej^  Maine.  Sometimes  trivial 
circumstances  determine  one’s  course  in 
life.  The  influence  of  a  young  wife  ma\" 
be  of  that  character.  It  is  at  least 
proof  of  the  strongest  attachment  that 
a  jyoung  man  shoidd  change  the  entire 
habit  and  plan  of  his  life  to  conform  to  the 
desire  of  his  chosen  partner.  Such  seems 
to  have  been  the  influence  which  led  the 
young  sailor  to  abandon  the  sea  and 
locate  himself  on  the  remotest  frontier, 
as  far  as  possible  from  the  seductive  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  blue  sea.  An  older  sister 
of  Mrs.  McMullen,  who  had  been  her 
foster-mother,  was  about  to  take  up  her 
abode  at  St.  Anthony,  and  the  young 
wife  wished  to  live  near  her.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Mullen  thinking  one  place  on  the  land  as 
good  as  another,  accompanied  his 
brother-in-law, and  settled  in  St.  Anthonj' 
in  the  autumn  of  1849.  It  was  the  same 
year  that  Col.  Stevens  arrived  at  Fort 
Snelling,  at  the  very  beginning  of  growth 
and  settlement  in  the  new  town.  Every 
thing  was  new  and  primitive.  The  need 
of  the  time  and  place  was  for  workers, 
to  subdue  the  wildness  of  nature,  and  lay 
the  foundations  and  raise  the  first  super- 
structui'e  of  civilized  life.  These  early 
pioneers  wrought  well,  and  those  who 
survive  have  the  rare  satisfaction  of 
having  seen  a  scattei'ed  hamlet  become  a 
great,  rich,  and  beautiful  metropolis, 
within  the  short  space  between  earh^ 
manhood  and  hdl  maturity;  and  may 
and  do  richU'  enjo}'  the  magnificent  fruit 
of  their  early  labors. 

Before  locating  in  St.  Anthony,  Cajjt. 
McMullen  made  a  stop  of  a  few  days  at 
Stillwater,  where  he  was  emplo^^ed  to 
do  some  jobs  in  carpentering,  to  recruit 
his  exhausted  finances.  He  had  no  lands¬ 


man’s  trade,  but  he  had  worked  as  ship’s 
carpenter,  and  had  the  hang  of  tools. 
Accordingh^  he  devoted  the  first  winter 
to  making  sleds  for  the  lumbermen,  and 
thus  became  entitled  to  the  distinction 
of  being  the  first  manufactui'er  at  the 
Falls.  He  easily  drifted  into  carpenter 
and  joiner’s  work,  and  found  abundant 
employment  in  .the  urgent  demand  for 
houses  to  shelter  the  fast  coming  new 
settlers.  Fortunately  for  the  growth  of 
the  town,  a  saw  mill  was  in  operation 
at  the  Falls,  and  lumber  was  abundant, 
and  not  excessively  dear,  as  it  often  is  in 
a  new  country.  He  soon  became  a  con¬ 
tractor  and  employed  others  to  execute 
the  jobs  which  he  undertook  and  super¬ 
intended.  In  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
when  the  government  I'ecpiired  all  the 
river  craft  that  could  be  obtained,  for 
transportation  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
Mississippi  river,  the  owners  of  the  two 
steamboats  “Enterprise”  and  “St. 
Cloud,”  then  plying  on  the  river  above 
the  Falls,  were  desirous  of  transferring 
them  to  the  lower  river,  but  how  to  do 
it  was  a  serious  problem,  n  This,  Capt. 
McMullen  iinderstood ;  and  the  citizens 
were  surprised  to  see  two  huge  steam¬ 
boats  slowly  making  their  way  down 
Main  street.  The  job  was  successfully 
completed,  through  the  ingenuity  and 
perseverance  of  the  contractor,  and  in 
due  time  the  boats  were  I'eturned  to 
their  watei'y  element  after  a  short  ciiuise 
on  dry  land. 

In  1857,  Mr.  McMullen  joined  with 
another  pioneer,  the  late  H.  G.  O.  Mor¬ 
rison,  in  an  enterpi'ise  to  start  a  town  at 
Pine  Rend,  on  the  AIississi])pi  river, 
above  Hastings.  A  store  was  built, 
but  the  attempt  was  unsuccessful  and 
was  abandoned.  Two  \’ears  later  he 
took  a  saw  mill  at  Lakeland,  on  the 
St.  Croix  river,  which  he  operated  for 
one  season. 

The  transition  from  building  and  con- 
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tracting  to  mamifacttiriiig  lumber  was  a 
natui'al  one  and  Capt.  McMullen,  in 
1872,  built  a  shingle  mill  with  a  single 
circular  saw  for  lumber,  at  the  lower  end 
of  Hennepin  Island.  After  running  it 
successfully  for  about  five  years,  the  lum¬ 
ber  yard  took  fire,  and  burned  his  entire 
stock  of  lumber  and  shingles,  causing  a 
loss  of  $20,000  without  insurance. 
Nothing  daunted,  though  his  loss  was 
serious,  he  added  a  gang  of  saws  to  the 
saw  mill  —  one  of  the  row  that  was 
erected  on  the  East  Side,  at  the  Falls. 
The  mill  had  a  complete  arrangement 
for  the  manufacture  of  shingles,  and  for 
sawing  lumber  as  well.  After  nine  3^ears’ 
oi^eration,he  was  again  doomed  to  suffer 
loss,  the  mill  being  swept  away  by  the 
great  fire  which  destroyed  the  row  of 
saw  mills  on  the  East  Side  in  1887. 

The  mill  was  rebuilt,  and  in  a  more 
complete  and  substantial  manner  than 
before,  and  it  is  the  only  one  which  has 
been  rebuilt  upon  that  site  up  to  the 
present  time.  It  is  one  of  the  largest 
mills  in  the  citj',  having  both  gang  and 
circular  saws,  with  all  the  varied  and 
intricate  machinery  for  trimming  and 
finishing  lumber.  Its  capacity  is  175,000 
feet  in  ten  hours,  and  has  run  with 
scarceH  a  stop  since  its  completion  in 
1888  to  the  present  time,  from  about 
the  middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of  No¬ 
vember  each  year.  This  fine  saw  mill 
was, burned  to  the  ground  in  July,  1892, 
but  will  be  rebuilt  bj-  the  enterprising 
proprietor.  His  two  sons  are  associated 
with  him  in  the  saw  mill. 

Captain  McMidlen  has  had  his  busy 
hand  in  many  of  the  first  things  in  the 
city.  He  worked  on  the  first  steamboat 
ever  built  here,  the  Gov.  Ramsey,  helped 
build  the  first  church  and  the  first  school 
house,  and  put  up  the  first  brick  building 
in  St.  Paul. 

Like  all  capable  men,  Mr.  McMullen 
has  been  called  to  bear  his  share  of  the 


public  and  official  work  of  building  and 
governing  the  town.  In  1858  he  was 
elected  to  the  City  Council,  serving  in 
that  office  for  two  j'ears,  while  Alvarin 
Allen  and  Orrin  Curtis  occupied  the 
maj^or’s  chair.  He  was  trustee  of  the 
school  district  in  1851-2-3,  and  upon 
the  consolidation  of  the  school  districts 
he  became  a  member  of  the  school  board 
of  St.  Anthony,  serving  in  that  capacity 
for  five  years.  The  law  under  which  the 
public  schools  of  that  city  were  conduct¬ 
ed  was  oi'iginal  and  became  the  model 
for  the  organization  of  the  public  school 
system  of  the  various  cities  of  the  state. 
The  city  was  made  the  location  of  the 
State  University,  and  with  her  fine  grad¬ 
ed  and  high  schools,  academ3^  and  Univer- 
sit3',  has  become  the  educational  center  of 
the  state.  Great  credit  is  due  to  the  early 
members  of  her  School  Board,  who  laid 
the  foundation  for  these  great  and  price¬ 
less  possessions. 

As  early  as  1852  Mr.  McMullen  co¬ 
operated  with  a  few  others  in  organiz¬ 
ing  a  Territorial  Temperance  Societ3^, 
through  whose  influence  a  prohibitory 
law  was  enacted  by  the  Legislature,  but 
before  it  had  demonstrated  its  utility  or 
failure,  it  was  declared  unconstitutional 
by  the  courts.  He  has  ever  been  a  strong 
advocate  of  temperance  and  for  many 
years  was  an  active  member  of  the  order 
of  Sons  of  Temperance. 

He  was  one  of  the  original  band  that 
formed  the  First  Universalist  Church  of 
St.  Anthon3^  and  was  a  large  contrib¬ 
utor  to  the  fine  stone  edifice  that  was 
erected  for  that  church  near  the  present 
Exposition  building.  In  late  years  he 
has  been  an  attendant  and  supporter  of 
All  Souls  church  on  the  East  Side. 

He  was  an  original  member  of  Cata¬ 
ract  Engine  Company,  which  in  the  earl3' 
days  of  St.  Anthony  not  only  protected 
property  but  was  a  leader  in  social 
amusements. 
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When  the  news  of  the  Indian  massa¬ 
cre  of  1862  reached  the  town,  the  alarm 
bell  was  sounded,  and  in  a  few  hours  a 
troop  of  volunteers  followed  the  lead  of 
the  dauntless  Capt.  Anson  Northrup  to 
relieve  the  beleagui'ed  settlers.  Among 
these  minute’ men  was  Capt.  McMullen, 
who  made  the  campaign  until  relieved 
by  the  regular  but  more  tardy  military 
force.  Though  never  aspiring  to  leader¬ 
ship  in  politics,  he  has  been  a  strong  Re¬ 
publican,  and  often  has  represented  his 
ward  in  conventions.  He  was  one  who 
attended  and  organized  the  Republican 
party  in  Minnesota  in  1856,  and  with 
cap,  cape  and  torch  marched  with  the 
Wide  Awake  club  in  the  Fremont  cam- 
paign. 

He  has  a  large  frame,  broad  in  the 
shoulders,  strong  of  limb,  with  a  firm 
tread ;  and  has  through  his  long  and 
laborious  life  enjoyed  excellent  health. 
His  temperament  is  genial,  though  reti¬ 
cent  in  general  conversation.  His  emo¬ 
tions  are  stirred  by  injustice  or  suffering, 
and  responsive  to  charitable  appeals. 
He  has  practiced  that  noblest  benevo¬ 
lence,  a  personal  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  those  in  his  emplo^’ment. 

The  family  home  is  a  pleasant  location 
at  Fourth  street  and  Sixth  avenue  south¬ 
east  ;  while  the  two  sons,  Albert  Ever¬ 
ett  and  Wilber  Howard,  both  married, 
have  residences  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

Captain  McMullen  has  crossed  the 
stormy  waters  of  life’s  voyage,  and 
dropped  anchor  in  the  cpiiet  harbor  of 
competence  and  content.  He  may  thank 
his  stars  that  his  voyage  was  directed 
by  the  gentle  counsel  of  his  3'oung  bride, 
who  has  been  his  faithful  fellow  vovager 
into  so  goodh"  a  countr3"  as  that  sur¬ 
rounding  St.  Anthony’s  Falls. 

In  May,  1873,  Jaipes  McMullen,  B.  F. 
Dickey  and  C.  W.  Weeks,  under  the  firm 
name  of  McMullen  &  Co.,  commenced 

3S 


the  erection  of  small  shingle  mill  on  the 
east  side  dam,  between  Hennepin  Island 
and  the  east  bank.  This  was  the  fifth 
mill  on  the  dam,  I'eferred  to  elsewhere. 
The  mill  was  completed  and  commenced 
sawing  the  following  August.  It  had  a 
capacity  of  200,000  shingles  and  12,000 
to  15,000  feet  of  lumber  ever3"ten  hours. 
In  March,  1875,  Mr.C.W.  Weeks  retired 
from  the  firm,  and  was  succeeded  by  A. 
E.  McMullen,  and  in  September,  1877, 
the  company  met  with  a  large  loss,  b3' 
having  their  entire  stock  of  shingles  and 
lumber  destroyed  by  fire,  with  no  insur¬ 
ance.  After  the  fire  Mr.  B.  F.  Dickey  re¬ 
tired  from  the  firm  and  was  succeeded  Iw 
Mr.  W.  H.  McMullen,  Alessrs.  A.  E.  and 
W.H.  McMullen  being  the  sons  of  James 
McMullen.  In  the  winter  of  1878  and  9 
the  mill  was  entirely  rebuilt  and  made 
into  one  of  the  most  complete  and  im¬ 
proved  saw  mills  in  the  city,  having  a 
capacity  of  100,000  feet  of  lumber  and 
100,000  shingles  every  ten  hours.  In 
1887  the  mill  was  destroyed  by  fire.  This 
mill  was  the  westernmost  of  the  row  of 
saw  mills  reaching  across  the  east  branch 
of  the  Mississippi.  Messrs.  McMullen 
immediateh'  bought  the  adjoining  mill 
site  of  Eastman,  Bove3'  &  Co.,  and  com¬ 
menced  the  erection  of  a  new  mill  greath' 
enlarged  and  improved,  and  had  it  read3' 
for  operation  in  the  following  April,  and 
have  continued  to  run  the  mill  since  that 
time,  sawing  by  the  thousand  for  N.  P. 
Clarke  &  Co.  This  mill  is  the  onl3^  one 
left  on  the  east  side  dam,  and  with  one 
exception,  that  of  J.  B.  Bassett  &  Co., 
on  the  west  side;  it  is  the  only  saw  mill 
at  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  run  1)3'  water 
power. 

The  third  mill  on  the  east  side  dam 
built  by  Todd,  Haven,  Leavitt  &  Co., 
was  sold  to  Todd,  Alartin  &  Co.,  and 
afterward  became  the  pro])ert3'  of  the 
John  Martin  Lumber  Co.  Thiscompany 
was  organized  in  1875  and  did  a  large 
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business  in  lumber  while  it  operated. 
Captain  John  Martin,  whose  name  the 
company  bore,  being  one  of  the  oldest 
and  best  known  lumber  manufacturers 
in  the  city.  Its  yards  were  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river.  Captain  Martin  owned 
the  mill  when  it  burned  in  1887.  With 
the  destruction  of  its  saw  mill,  the  John 
Martin  Lumber  Co.  retired  from  the 
manufacture  of  lumber  at  Minneapolis. 

Thomas  Barlow  Walker.  Mr. 
Walker  has  been  a  resident  of  Minne¬ 
apolis  since  1862.  Since  1868  he  has 
been  engaged  in  the  lumber  trade,  from 
year  to  3^ear  increasing  his  operations 
until  he  is  to-day  the  largest  owner  of 
pine  timbered  lands  in  the  state,  and,  with 
possibly"  one  exception,  the  largest  in  the 
Northwest,  and  manufactures  and 
handles  a  larger  cpaantit3^  of  logs  and  lum¬ 
ber  than  any  other  one  man  in  the  North¬ 
west.  His  cutting  of  logs  and  sale  of  tim¬ 
ber  the  present  year,  (1891)  reaches  the 
enormous  cpiantity  of  more  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  million  feet  of  logs.  His  extensive 
lumber  business  on  the  Red  river,  with 
mills  at  Crookston, Minnesota, andGrand 
P'orks,  North  Dakota,  in  addition  to  his 
heavy  logging  and  timber  business  on 
the  Mississippi  river,  forms  a  mass  of 
business  and  responsibility  that  is  com¬ 
monly  divided  between  several  lumber 
firms,  and  each  firm  composed  of  two  or 
more  partners. 

With  the  detail  of  planning  and  man¬ 
aging  the  enormous  business,  he  may  be 
supposed  to  be  a  very  busy  man ;  yet  he 
finds  time  to  preside  over  the  affairs  ■  of 
one  of  the  largest  banks  of  his  city ;  over 
a  unique  organization  of  business  men 
(his  own  conception)  to  promote  the 
material  interests  of  the  Business  Mens 
Union ;  over  a  gigantic  Land  and  Im¬ 
provement  Company  in  the  vicinity ;  and, 
to  vary  the  occupation  from  its  too  ma¬ 
terial  tendency,  he  iDresides  as  well  over 


the  Managing  Board  of  the  City  Library 
and  the  Society  of  Fine  Arts,  and  finds 
still  time  to  devote  to  the  Academy  of 
Natural  Science  and  the  spiritual  and 
benevolent  work  of  the  Church. 

To  a  rare  business  capacity  which  has 
conceived,  and  energy  which  has  execu¬ 
ted  such  gigantic  enterprises,  Mr.  Walker 
has  united  scholarly  attainments  of  a 
high  order,  and  such  artistic  taste  as  has 
made  him  the  possessor  of  some  of  the 
finest  works  of  renowned  modern  paint¬ 
ers,  among  which  are  Napoleon  in  his 
Coronation  Robes  by  David,  Jules 
Breton’s  “  Evening  Call,”  Bouguereau’s 
“Passing  Shower,”  Rosa  Bonheur’s 
“Spanish  Muleteers  Crossing  the  Pyre- 
nee,”  Corot’s  “  Nymphs  ”  and  “  Scenes  in 
Old  Rome,”  Boulanger’s  “Barber  Shop 
of  Licinius,”  Wilhelm  Von  Kaulbach’s 
“Dispersion  of  the  Nations,”  Poole’s 
“Job  and  his  Messengers,”  Jazet’s  “Bat¬ 
tle  of  Trafalgar,”  Vibert’s  “Morning 
News,”  Robert  Lafevre’s  original  por¬ 
traits  of  Napoleon,  Josephine  and  Marie 
Louise,  Peale’s  portrait  of  Gen.  Wash¬ 
ington,  Detaille’s  “  En  Tonkin,”  with 
fine  examples  by  Knaus,  Van  Marke, 
Jacque,  Rousseau,  Francais,  Gabriel  Per¬ 
rier,  Cazin,  Schreyer,  Inness,  Moran, 
Lerolle,  Brown,  Herman,  Lossow  and 
many  other  equally  well  known  artists, 
making  in  all  a  collection  of  about  one 
hundred  paintings,  which  are  generally 
regarded  as  the  most  uniformily  fine 
private  collection  in  this  country. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  influences 
which  have  led  the  studious  and  ambiti¬ 
ous  youth  from  the  narrow  limitation  of 
his  home,  step  by  step,  to  a  newly  devel¬ 
oping  region  with  wide  opportunities 
and  have  forced  him  to  the  front  of  the 
fortunate  few  who  have  achieved  success. 

His  parents,  Platt  Bayless  and  Anstis 
Barlow  Walker  had^migrated  from  New 
York  where  thev  were  connected  with 
many  respectable  and  some  eminent  fam- 
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ilies  tracing  their  lineage  to  early  New 
England  sources  to  Ohio,  where,  at 
Xenia,  on  the  1st  of  February,  1840, 
Thomas  Baidow,  their  third  child  and 
second  son  was  born.  The  name  Barlow 
was  the  maternal  family  name,  made 
honorable  bj"  two  brothers  of  Mrs.  W. 
Walker  bearing  the  judicial  title,  one  in 
New  York  and  one  in  Ohio. 

The  father  embarked  all  his  means  in 
fitting  out  a  train  for  the  newly  diseov- 
ered  El  Dorado,  and  before  reaehing  the 
plains  was  smitten  with  cholera  and 
died.  The  train  proeeeded  but  never 
yielded  a  dividend  to  the  forlorn  widow, 
who  was  left  with  her  four  ehildren  to 
breast  the  storm  of  life  alone  and  penni¬ 
less.  E'rom  the  time  of  this  sad  bereave¬ 
ment  until  his  sixteenth  year  Thomas 
shared  the  lot  of  many  a  fatherless  boy 
in  trial,  struggle,  and  longing  aspira¬ 
tion.  Then  the  family  removed  to  Berea 
to  enjoy  the  advantages  offered  by  the 
Baldwin  University  for  securing  to  the 
children  an  edueation.  The  lad  of  six¬ 
teen  entered  the  school  and  with  many 
interruptions  continued  his  studies  in 
and  out  of  the  school  for  several  years. 
He  was  able  to  attend  not  more  than 
one  term  in  each  year,  engaging  as  trjiv- 
eling  representative  of  a  prosperous  citi¬ 
zen,  Hon.  Fleteher  Hulet,  who  was  a 
manufaeturer  of  the  Berea  grindstones. 
On  his  travels  his  books  were  his  com¬ 
panions,  and  he  was  enabled  by  diligent 
study  to  keep  step  with  the  more  fortu¬ 
nate  students  who  remained  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  He  had  an  aptness  for  mathe¬ 
matical  studies,  as  well  as  for  the  scien¬ 
ces,  particularly  astronomy  and  chemis- 
tr\'.  In  these  branehes  he  went  far  be¬ 
yond  the  requirements  of  the  college  cur¬ 
riculum,  mastering  the  chief  problems  of 
Newton’s  Principia.  The  text  books  of 
these  days  of  travel  and  of  studjq  marred 
by  nnich  jolting  over  rough  roads,  and 
defaced  by  drippings  of  midnight  oil,  oc- 


eupy  a  corner  in  Mr.  Walker’s  fine  lib¬ 
rary. 

When  nineteen  he  took  a  contract  to 
furnish  a  railroad  then  under  construe- 
tion  with  cross  ties,  at  Paris,  Ill.,  and  or¬ 
ganized  a  large  eamp  and  for  eighteen 
months  was  engaged  in  the  forest  with 
his  ehoppers  and  teams.  The  contract 
was  filled  and  would  have  yielded  con¬ 
siderable  profit,  but  that  the  failure  of  the 
company  deprived  him  of  all  but  a  few 
hundred  dollars.  The  following  winter 
was  oecupied  in  teaching  a  district  school, 
for  which  he  was  well  qualified,  and 
which  occupation  he  so  valued  as  to  con¬ 
template  making  it  the  work  of  his  life. 
About  this  time  he  called  on  a  college  ac- 
quaintanee,  who  was  Professor  of  Math¬ 
ematics  in  the  Wisconsin  University,  and 
demonstrating  to  his  friend  that  hecould 
solve  the  most  abstruse  problems  of  the 
Principia,  made  application  for.  an  assis¬ 
tant  professorship  of  mathematies. 
While  the  application  was  under  consid¬ 
eration  he  proceeded  on  his  business 
travels,  and  at  MeGregor,  Iowa,  met 
Mr.  J.  M.  Robinson  of  Minneapolis,  who 
so  enthvised  him  with  a  description  of 
the  attractions  and  advantages  of  the 
embryo  eity  that  he  decided  to  visit  it. 
Arriving  at  St.  Paul  with  a  eonsignment 
of  grindstones  he  met  an  energetic,  vigor¬ 
ous  and  unusually  intelligent  young  man 
who  was  employed  by  the  transporta¬ 
tion  eompany  as  clerk  and  workman  on 
the  wharf.  This  young  man  sorted  out 
and  tallied  the  grindstones,  and  put  in  a 
separate  pile  all  the  “nicked  and  spalted’’ 
stones,  which  the  purchaser,  Mr.  I).  C. 
Jones,  of  St.  Paul,  was  permitted  Iw  his 
bill  of  sale  of  the  stones  to  rejeet.  This 
young  man  was  James  J.  Hill,  president 
of  the  Great  Northern  Railroad  Com- 
pan3%  and  the  most  consincnous  and 
wealthiest  railroad  man  in  the  west. 

Within  an  hour  after  his  arrival  at 
Minneapolis  he  entered  the  employment 
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of  George  B.  Wright,  who  had  a  contract 
to  survey  government  lands,  and  begun 
preparations  to  take  the  field.  He  had 
studied  the  science  but  had  no  technical 
knowledge  of  surveying,  and  engaged  as 
ehainman.  Mr.  Wright  himself  manipu¬ 
lated  the  instrument.  Not  many  days 
had  passed  in  the  field  before  the  position 
changed.  The  employer  carried  the  chain 
and  the  new  man  run  the  compass.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  he  occupied  a  desk  in  the 
law  office  of  L.  M.  Stewart,  Esq.,  en¬ 
gaged  in  general  study,  receiving  from 
“Elder”  Stewart  the  commendation  that 
he  had  “  put  in  the  best  winter’s  work  on 
his  books  that  he  had  ever  seen  a  young 
man  do.”  Meanwhile  the  pending  appli¬ 
cation  at  Madison  had  been  decided 
in  his  favor,  and  he  had  been  offered  a 
chair  in  the  University  as  Assistant  in 
Mathematics.  But  it  was  too  late;  a 
new  career  had  opened,  and  the  young 
man  was  to  become  a  leader  of  enter¬ 
prise  rather  than  a  teacher  of  boys.  The 
following  season  was  spent  in  examining 
lands  for  the  Saint  Paul  &  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road  company". 

Among  his  fellow  students  at  Baldwin 
University  was  the  daughter  of  his  em¬ 
ployer,  Miss  Harriet  G.  Hulet.  An  en¬ 
gagement  of  marriage  had  been  made. 
Mr.  Walker  returned  to  Ohio,  and  on  the 
19th  of  December,  1863,  was  married  to 
Miss  Hulet.  They  came  to  Minneapolis 
and  set  about  the  acquisition  of  a  home. 
The  struggle  was  a  long  one.  Sharing 
the  life  of  the  pioneers  of  the  day  wdth 
cheerfulness  and  industry,  wdth  helpful¬ 
ness  and  courage,  their  efforts  were  suc¬ 
cessful.  A  humble  home  was  secured; 
better  ones  followed.  A  family  of  eight 
children  were  raised,  and  to-day  the  ele¬ 
gant  mansion  on  Hennepin  avenue,  wdth 
its  treasure  of  art,  is  the  happy  consum¬ 
mation  of  labor  and  hope. 

The  five  years  followdng  his  marriage 
Mr.  Walker  wms  chiefly -engaged  upon 


government  surveys,  though  for  a  part 
of  the  time  he  was  upon  railroad  engin¬ 
eering.  This  employment  brought  him 
among  the  pine  forests  of  the  northern 
part  of  the  State,  and  the  observations 
then  made  formed  a  better  wmge  than 
the  surveyor’s  pay.  His  eye  ranging  from 
the  tall  pines  acres  across  the  treeless 
prairies  of  the  West  saw  visions  of  vast 
possibilities  of  business  and  fortune  in 
transforming  the  rugged  trees  into  houses 
and  improvements,  into  villages  and 
cities,  to  arise  on  the  broad  stretches  of 
prairie.  The  followdng  years  made  what 
wms  the  vision  a  substantial  reality.  Mr. 
Walker  became  an  owner  of  vast  tracts 
of  pine  timbered  land,  a  lumberman,  a 
manufacturer  and  a  seller  of  lumber.  His 
first  ventures  in  the  location  of  pine  tim¬ 
bered  lands  was  in  1867.  Possessing  no 
capital  of  his  owm,  he  was  obliged  to 
share  with  others  who  could  furnish  it, 
the  profits  of  the  business.  He  became 
associated  wdth  Dr.  Levi  Butler  and  Mr. 
Howmrd  W.  Mills,  at  first  in  locating 
timbered  lands,  and  afterwards  in  log¬ 
ging  and  manufacturing  lumber,  as  wHl 
as  in  selling  pine  stumpage.  This  firm 
continued  for  five  years,  until  ill  health 
compelled  Mr.  Mills  to  retire  from  the 
business.  The  firm  of  Butler  &  Walker 
was  formed  and  continued  the  business. 
This  continued  some  years,  until  the 
burning  of  the  lumber  mills  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river,  the  machiner3^  in  two  of 
wffiich  belonged  to  the  firm,  entailing  a 
serious  and  embarrassing  loss. 

This  led  to  the  formation  of  the  part¬ 
nership  of  L.  Butler  &  Co.,  consisting  of 
Air.  Walker,  Dr.  Levi  Butler,  O.  C.  Aler- 
riman,  James  W.  Lane  and  Leon  Lane. 
This  firm  constructed  one  of  the  large  saw 
mills,  on  the  east  side,  at  the  new  dam, 
and  for  several  years  did  a  large  manu¬ 
facturing  business— the  largest  at  that 
time  in  the  city.  In  1871  this  firm  was 
succeeded  by  Butler  &  Walker,  but  wms 
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closed  up  in  1872,  as  Mr.  Walker  was 
unwilling  to  eontinne  business  during 
the  business  depression  which  followed 
and  which  entailed  heavy  losses  upon 
those  who  eontinued  in  business. 

The  times  beeoming  more  pros])erous 
in  1877,  the  firm  of  Camp  &  Walker  was 
formed,  the  partner  being  Major  George 
A.  Camp,  who  had  for  many  years  been 
surveyor-general  of  logs  and  lumber  in 
the  district  and  was  an  expert  in  the 
handling  of  logs.  The  Paeifie  Mill,  long 
operated  by  Joseph  Dean  &  Co.,  was 
purehased  and  operated  until  the  fall  of 
1880,  when  it  was  burned.  Dui'ing  the 
succeeding  winter  and  spring  the  mill 
was  re-built,  nearly  on  the  old  site,  but 
in  so  thorough  a  manner  that  it  was  the 
best  mill  whieh  had  ever  been  ei'ected  in 
Minneapolis.  It  was  operated  until 
1887,  when  the  ground  whieh  it  occupied 
being  required  for  railroad  purposes  the 
mill  was  torn  down.  Owning  their  own 
pine  timber,  mills  and  lumber  yards,  the 
firm  of  Camp  &  Walker  did  a  very  large 
lumber  business. 

Air.  Walker  had  loeated  a  large  quan- 
tit}'  of  pine  lands  about  the  sources  of 
Red  Lake  river,  the  outlet  of  which  is  by 
wa3^  of  the  Red  river.  To  utilize  this 
timber  he  oi'ganized  with  his  eldest  son, 
Gilbert  M.  Walker,  the  Red  River  Lumber 
eompany,  and  built  a  large  saw  mill  at 
Crookston  and  anotherat  Grand  Forks, 
on  the  Red  river.  These  mills  have  been 
in  operation  each  3'ear  since  their  eon- 
struetion,  up  to  the  preset  time,  the  busi¬ 
ness  being  managed  mostly  by  Mr.  Gil¬ 
bert  Walker.  During  these  3^ears  Air. 
Walker  was  connected  with  Air.  H.  T. 
Welles,  Franklin  Steele  and  others  in  the 
purchase  of  timber  lands  and  in  the  sale 
of  stum  page  and  logs. 

At  the  time  of  the  devastation  of  the 
crops  in  the  western  part  of  the  state  b3' 
grasshoppers,  while  Gov.  Pillsbur3^  was 
exploring  the  suft'ering  districts  and  or¬ 
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ganizing  relief.  Air.  Walker  made  a  i)er- 
sonal  visit  to  the  afflicted  eountr3',  and 
perceiving  that  a  late  eroj)  might  be 
made  133' so  wing  turnips  and  buekwheat, 
purehased  all  the  seed  to  be  had  in  Alin- 
neapolis  and  St.  Pciul  and  telegraphed 
to  Chieago  for  all  that  coidd  be  had 
there,  and  personalh^  distributed  it 
among  the  farmes.  The  crop  was  a  suc¬ 
cess  and  greath'  relieved  the  suffering  of 
families  and  animals. 

For  some  years  Air.  Walker  served  as 
one  of  the  managers  of  the  State  Reform 
Sehool,  giving  to  the  duties  much  thought 
and  attention,  and  becoming  much  en¬ 
deared  to  the  unfortunate  inmates  of 
that  institution 

Always  interested  in  publie  education, 
valuing  books  and  libraries.  Air.  Walker 
was  a  stoekholder  and  liberal  contribu¬ 
tor  to  the  Alinneapolis  Atheuceum.  It 
was  in  its  organization  astoekeompan3q 
and  the  privileges  were  confined  to  its 
members.  Desiring  to  open  its  doors  to 
a  wider  circulation.  Air.  Walker  gave 
3’ears  of  labor,  against  the  opposition  of 
man3'  stockholders,  to  aceomplish  the 
cherished  purpose.  Buying  many  shares, 
he  distributed  them  among  deserving 
youngpeople,  and  proeured  the  lowering 
of  the  priee  of  shares  and  the  admission 
of  the  general  publie  to  the  reading 
room,  and  by  the  payment  of  a  small  fee 
to  the  books  also.  Yet  these  coneessions 
did  not  meet  his  views  of  the  needs  of 
the  publie.  Thro  ugh  the  agitation  eaused 
by  these  ehanges,  and  his  persistent  ad¬ 
hesion  to  the  idea  of  a  free  libraiw,  and 
in  pursuanee  of  plans  suggested  by  him, 
the  present  free  public  libraiw  was  estab¬ 
lished.  The  ])lan  was  unique  and  com¬ 
prehensive. 

The  books  and  propert3'  of  the  Athe- 
njEum,  together  with  the  fund  whieh  Dr. 
Kirby  Spencer  had  bequeathed  to  it, 
wei'e  transferred  to  the  City  Libraiy,  a 
large  subseription  1)3'  Air.  Walker  and 
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other  liberal  citizens  and  an  appropria¬ 
tion  by  the  city  were  made  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  the  building,  and  a  tax  on  the 
property  of  the  city  of  one-half  mill  upon 
the  dollar  of  valuation  was  authorized 
for  its  support.  Quarters  were  provided 
in  the  building  for  the  Academy  of  Nat¬ 
ural  Science,  and  for  the  Society  of  Fine 
Arts,  in  both  of  which  Mr.  Walker  had 
taken  an  especial  interest.^  Mr.  Walker 
was  made  President  of  the  Library 
Board,  and  under  his  wise  and  liberal 
counsels  the  city  has  become  possessed 
of  this  beneficial  institution.  Nor  did 
his  interest  in  the  institution  stop  with 
the  erection  of  the  building.  The  walls 
of  the  Art  Gallery  are  liberally  spread 
with  costly  and  beautiful  paintings 
moved  from  his  own  collection,  and  his 
friend  J.  J.  Hill  was  induced  to  add 
some  costly  specimens  which  he  had 
gathered  among  the  studios  of  European 
artists. 

The  Minneapolis  Land  &  Investment 
Company,  of  which  Mr.  Walker  is  presi¬ 
dent  and  which  owes  its  being  to  his 
inspiration,  is  a  gigantic  undertaking. 
Its  leading  idea  was  to  benefit  the  city 
of  Minneapolis  by  furnishing  suitable 
sites  for  manufactories,  although  it  is 
quite  likeW  to  become  a  profitable  in¬ 
vestment  as  well.  Seventeen  hundred 
acres  of  land  were  purchased  just  west 
of  the  city  limits,  and  a  large  amount  of 
money  expended  in  laying  out  and  fitting 
the  tract  for  its  uses.  There  are  fast 
gathering  various  industides,  and  a  new 
city  is  springing  up  at  St.  Louis  Park. 
It  was  in  the  same  spirit  that  the  Busi¬ 
ness  Men’s  Union  was  formed  at  Air. 
Walker’s  suggestion,  and  he  was  made 
its  president.  These  efforts  cost  time, 
labor  and  money,  but  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  are  spared  to  build  up  the 
substantial  interests  of  the  city  o'f  his 
home  and  of  his  love.  These  acts  in  the 
public  interest  are  supplemented  in  the 


same  spirit  by  a  private  benevolence  as 
wide  as  the  needs  of  the  sorrowful  and 
the  suffering,  of  which  no  record  exists 
except  in  the  heai'ts  of  the  grateful  recip¬ 
ients,  unless  the  Divine  Master,  whom  he 
acknowledges  and  serves,  has  entered 
them  on  his  book  of  remembrance. 

Mr.  Walker’s  family  consists  of  seven 
children,  the  eldest  being  associated  with 
him  in  the  management  of  his  lumbering 
business.  One  son  in  early  manhood 
was  taken  from  the  home.  Two  daugh¬ 
ters  and  four  younger  sons  are  yet  in  the 
family  home. 

In  1876  T.  B.  Walker,  who  was  the 
largest  owner  of  pine  lands  on  the  upper 
Mississippi,  associated  with  him  Alajor 
Geo.  A.  Camp,  under  the  firm  name  of 
Camp  &  Walker.  They  bought  the 
steam  saw  mill  of  J.  Dean  &  Co.,  known 
as  the  Pacific  mill  and  located  on  the 
river  bank  at  the  foot  of  First  avenue 
north.  They  immediately  stocked  the 
mill  and  beeame  large  manufacturers  of 
lumber.  In  the  fall  of  1880  the  mill 
burned,  but  was  rebuilt  in  the  winter  fol¬ 
lowing  nearly  on  the  old  site,  and  at  that 
time  it  was  the  most  complete  saw  mill 
in  the  Northwest.  Messrs.  Camp  & 
Walker  continued  to  operate  the  mill  un¬ 
til  1887,  when  they  sold  it  to  the  Bovey- 
DeLaittre  Lumber  Co.,  who  moved  it  up 
river  to  Shingle  creek,  just  north  of  the 
city  limits  and  rebuilt  it,  and  Camp  & 
Walker  closed  out  their  lumber  manufac¬ 
turing  business. 

In  1878  Ex-Gov.  John  S.  Pillsbury, 
who  had  been  interested  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  lumber  more  orless  since  1857, 
formed  a  partnership  with  C.  A.  Smith, 
under  the  firm  name  of  C.  A.  Smith  &  Co. 
Messrs  Smith  &  Co.  had  their  logs  sawed 
by  different  mills  by  the  thousand,  until 
1891,  when  in  July  of  that  year  they  pur¬ 
chased  the  saw  mill  located  on  Main 
street  near  Fourth  avenue  northeast. 
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built  b\'  Clough  Bros.  &  Kilgore,  and 
have  run  it  to  its  full  capaeity  during  the 
year  1891,  sawing  37,000,000  feet  of 
lumber.  At  the  close  of  the  sawing  sea¬ 
son,  however,  the}"  sold  the  mill  to  Nel¬ 
son,  Tenney  &  Co.,  and  will  have  their 
own  logs  sawed  by  the  thousand. 

P.  G.  Lamoreaux  also  built  a  saw 
mill  during  the  3’ear  of  1879  on  the  east 
side  just  abo\"e  Plymouth  avenue  bridge. 
After  operating  the  mill  for  a  few  years 
it  became  the  property  of  Fletcher  Bros., 
and  has  since  been  run  for  different  part¬ 
ies  sawing  by  the  thousand.  E.  A.  Horr 
&  Co.  operated  the  mill  during  the  sea¬ 
son  of  1890,  and  in  1891  they  purchased 
the  property  and  continued  to  run  the 
mill,  having  thoroughly  refitted  it. 

Benjamin  Franklin  Nelson.  A  gen¬ 
eration  has  passed  since  the  close  of  the 
war  of  the  Rebellion.  The  survivors  of 
its  contests  in  arms,  have  crossed  the 
meridian  of  life.  Their  animosities  have 
softened,  their  judgments  matured,  and 
their  love  for  a  common  Union,  strength¬ 
ened,  or  if  once  alienated,  has  been  re¬ 
stored.  Those  who  once  wore  the  blue 
fraternize  with  those  who  donned  the 
gra\",  and  the  acrimonies  which  were 
once  bitter  between  them,  have  melted 
into  a  common  respect.  Minneapolis 
entered  into  the  struggle  with  enthusi¬ 
asm,  and  sent  her  choicest  citizens  to  the 
front.  But  she  has  alwaj^s  been  kind 
and  tolerant  to  those  who  were  on  the 
other  side.  Her  cosmopolitan  popida- 
tion  cherish  neither bigotrj"  nor  proscrij)- 
tion.  Thus,  she  made  a  celebrated  con¬ 
federate  general  her  city  engineer,  and 
elected  one  who  bore  arms  against  her  in 
Yii'ginia  to  her  chief  magistracy.  With 
similar  courtesy  and  forbearance  she  re¬ 
ceived  Mr.  Nelson,  after  the  war  was 
over,  and  has  entrusted  to  him  her  dear¬ 
est  interests,  and  jilaced  upon  him  her 
chief  honors.  And  no  one,  born  within 


her  own  limits,  and  following  her  tat¬ 
tered  flags,  could  more  loj^allv  and  hon¬ 
orably  bear  them  than  he. 

Benjamin  F.  Nelson  was  born  in  Lewis 
County,  Kentucky,  on  the  4th  of  Ma\", 
1843.  His  parents  were  natives  of  Som¬ 
erset  County,  Maryland.  His  father 
was  in  infirm  health,  and  the  support  of 
the  family  devolved  upon  the  sons.  The 
necessities  of  earning  a  living  turned  his 
earh"  efforts  into  industrial  lines,  and 
left  but  fragmentary  times  for  attend- 
ence  at  school.  At  seventeen  years  of 
age  he  engaged  with  a  partner  in  the 
lumber  business,  which  at  first  promis¬ 
ing  success,  was  after  two  years  broken 
up  by  the  war.  An  attempt  at  farming 
shared  the  same  fate.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered  that  the  state  of  Kentucky  was  de¬ 
batable  ground  in  the  early  part  of  the 
war.  She  was  a  slaveholdingstate, and 
most  of  her  citizens  sj^mpathized  with 
the  confederacy;  but  the  state  was  held 
by  the  strong  arm  of  the  federal  power 
from  actual  secession.  Hence  such  of 
her  people  as  chose  to  join  the  Rebellion, 
had  not  theexcuseof  loyalty  to  the  state. 
Nevertheless  a  large  part  of  them  chose 
to  join  the  south  in  arms  Among  such 
was  young  Nelson,  who  at  nineteen, 
with  a  firm  conviction  of  doing  right, 
and  animated  with  the  contagius  spirit 
of  his  section,  enlisted  in  1862  in  Com¬ 
pany  C.  of  the  second  Kentucky  batta¬ 
lion,  and  went  immediately  into  active 
service,  under  the  command  of  General 
Kirby  Smith. 

During  the  next  two  j'ears  his  cam¬ 
paigning  was  active  and  laborious,  ex¬ 
tending  into  Virginia,  Alabama,  Tennes¬ 
see  and  Georgia.  He  served  successively 
under  Humphrey  Marshall,  Wheeler,  For¬ 
rest  and  John  Morgan,  and  participated 
in  the  battles  of  Chicamaugua,  McMinn¬ 
ville,  Shelbyville,  Lookout  Mountain, 
Sterling  and  Greenville.  The  marchings 
were  rapid  and  exhausting,  the  raids 
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spirited,  and  the  fighting  severe;  but  he 
eseaped  all  the  perils  of  the  mareh,  the 
field  and  the  eamp.  In  1864  he  was  de¬ 
tached  upon  recruiting  duty  in  Ken¬ 
tucky,  and  venturing  within  the  federal 
lines,  as  far  as  the  Ohio  river,  he  had  se¬ 
cured  a  few  recruits,  and  returning  was 
captured  and  sent  to  Lexington  and 
placed  in  close  confinement.  There  two 
of  his  unfortunate  recruits  were  executed , 
and  it  was  for  a  time  uncertain  but  that 
he  might  be  treated  as  a  spy.  He  was, 
however,  held  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  and 
sent  to  Camp  Douglas  in  Chicago,  where 
he  was  detained  in  custody  until  1865, 
when  he  was  sent  to  Richmond;  and  at 
the  close  of  the  war,  in  accordance  with 
the  liberal  terms  accorded  by  General 
Grant,  upon  Lee’s  surrender,  he  was  pa¬ 
roled. 

After  the  war  he  returned  to  Lewis 
County,  Ky.,  where  he  remained  through 
the  summer  working  in  a  saw  mill  until 
the  latter  part  of  August,  when  he  decid¬ 
ed  to  try  his  fortune  in  the  far  west.  The 
south,  with  its  sleepy  manners  and  cus¬ 
toms  was  too  slow  for  the  man  of  am¬ 
bition  and  enterprise  that  young  Benja¬ 
min  now  was,  and  on  the  3d  day  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  1865,  he  set  foot  in  the  then  little 
town  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Only  one  day 
did  he  remain  there,  but  came  on  to  the 
Falls  of  St.  Anthony  to  look  for  work  in 
the  mills,  if  possible.  While  walking 
about  the  village  of  St.  Anthony  that 
day  he  wandered  down  near  where  the 
university  now  stands  and  lay  down  on 
the  grass.  In  this  position  he  studied 
the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  which  were  be¬ 
fore  him,  and  estimated  their  power, 
which  was  then  going  to  wmste.  He  fully 
made  up  mind  that  he  was  -lying  on  the 
site  of  a  city  that  would  some  day  be  a 
great  one,  because  of  the  power  in  the 
falls.  He  estimated  the  power  at  100,- 
000  horse  power,  and  it  has  since  been 
proven  that  the  estimate  was  right. 


Fully  resolved  to  make  St.  Anthony 
his  home,  Mr.  Nelson  went  to  work  raft¬ 
ing  lumber,  to  be  sent  down  the  river,  as 
there  was  then  no  railroads  into  the  cit}". 
When  the  season  was  over  he  took  up  a 
claim  near  Waverly,  built  a  house,  and 
staid  a  few  nights,  but  again  decided 
that  he  did  not  care  about  farming.  That 
winter  he  chopped  wood  at  Watertown, 
Minn.,  and  when  the  spring  opened  up 
he  came  back  to  Minneapolis  and  went 
to  work  in  the  saw  mills.  Thenextwin- 
ter  he  contracted  to  haul  logs  at  Lake 
Winsted.  This  venture  was  not  a  suc¬ 
cess,  and  so  in  the  spring  he  began  to 
work  in  a  shingle  mill,  where  he  remained 
two  years.  He  then  took  the  contract 
for  making  the  shinglesby  the  1,000,  and 
continued  it  lor  seven  years.  The  mill 
was  owned  by  Martin  &  Brown  at  first 
and  the  firm  was  then  changed  to  Butler 
&  Mills.  In  this  venture  Mr.  Nelson 
saved  some  money,  and  in  1872  he  form¬ 
ed  a  partnership  with  Warren  C.  Stetson. 

This  firm  started  a  planing  mill,  and 
as  the  business  grew,  the  St.  Louis  mill 
was  built.  The  partnership  was  dis¬ 
solved  a  few  years  later,  Mr.  Stetson 
taking  the  old  mill,  called  the  Pacific, 
and  Mr.  Nelson  retaining  the  St.  Louis 
mill.  Through  the  planing  work  he  en¬ 
tered  the  lumber  business,  taking  lumber 
as  pay  for  planing.  The  trade  increased 
until  the  year  1881,  when  Mr.  Nelson 
took  into  business  with  him  W.  M.  Ten¬ 
ney  and  H.  W.  McNair,  under  the  firm 
name  of  Nelson,  Tenney  &  Co.  This  firm 
continued,  H.  B.  Fry  entering  a  few  years 
later,  and  Mr.  McNair  retiring.  W.  F. 
Brooks  afterwards  was  added  to  the 
firm,  which  in  1882  bought  the  old  Fred 
Clarke  saw  mill,  and  began  the  manu¬ 
facturing  of  lumber  on  a  small  scale. 
Only  a  few  millions  of  feet  wei'e  made  at 
first,  but  the  business  grew  with  the  city, 
until  last  year  50,000,000  feet  of  lumber 
were  manufactured  by  the  firm.  The 
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plant  contains  two  large  mills  and  a 
smaller  one,  together  capable  of  cutting 
100,000,000  feet  if  necessary.  Thus  it  is 
seen  how  a  man  of  ambition  and  energy, 
as  B.  F.  Nelson,  was  able  to  work  u])- 
ward,  starting  without  a  dollar,  until 
now  he  is  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  lumber  manufacturing  enterprises  in 
the  Northwest. 

Mr. Nelson  is  also  interested  in  theNel- 
son  Paper  compan3%  being  founder  and 
president,  as  well  as  president  of  the  Hen¬ 
nepin  Paper  compan\',  at  Little  Falls, 
Minn. 

While  giving  his  attention  primarih' 
to  his  large  business  affairs,  Mr.  Nelson 
has  been  called  to  perform  important 
civic  duties.  In  1879  he  was  elected  al¬ 
derman  of  the  First  Ward  of  the  city  of 
Minneapolis,  and  served  as  a  member  of 
the  City  Council  until  1885.  He  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Park  Board  soon 
after  the  organization  of  that  important 
branch  of  the  municipal  government  in 
188,3,  and  was  an  active  participant  in 
adopting  the  iDark  system  which  has 
added  so  much  to  the  beaut\'  of  the  cit\'. 
He  also  served  as  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Education  for  seven  consecutive  \’ears, 
from  1884  to  1891,  a  service  of  little  eclat 
before  the  public,  but  one  of  the  most 
useful  and  responsible  in  the  citv govern¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Nelson  has  been  twice  married, 
first  in  1869  to  Martha  Ross  who  died 
five  years  later,  leaving  two  sons,  Wil¬ 
liam  E.  and  Guy  H.  His  present  wife 
was  Marj'  Fredingburg,  who  bore  him 
one  daughter,  Bessie  E. 

His  religious  connection  is  with  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  of  which 
he  is  an  active  member,  administering 
one  of  its  most  important  educational 
trusts,  as  trustee  of  Hamline  University'. 

His  social  and  charitable  inclinations 
have  found  abundant  occupation  in  Ma¬ 


sonic  affiliation,  in  which  mystic  order 
he  has  received  the  highest  degree. 

In  politics  he  is  a  Democrat,  not  of 
the  demonstrative  sort,  but  Cjuieth'  and 
firmly'  holding  the  political  doctrines  of 
Thomas  Jeffersqn.  These  led  him  in 
\'Outh  to  take  up  arms  indefeneeof  state 
rights,  and  throughout  all  his  years  of 
active  life  he  has  steadfastly'  adhered  to 
the  idea  of  a  simple,  honest.  Democratic 
government. 

Take  him  all  in  all,  Mr.  Nelson  is  a 
unique  man.  His  counterpart  is  rareh' 
found.  Accepting  the  lot  of  common  la¬ 
bor,  his  integrity,  industry^  and  sagacity 
hay'e  raised  him  to  the  front  rank  of  bus¬ 
iness  men  and  made  his  career  a  conspic¬ 
uous  success.  Coming  to  an  unsy'inpa- 
thizing  community  yy'ithout  prestige  or 
friends,  he  has  been  here  enti'usted  with 
the  most  responsible  public  functions. 
In  a  city'  yvhose  dominant  majority  do 
not  espouse  his  political  ydeyy^s,  he  occu¬ 
pies  a  position  of  influence  and  dignity'. 
Simple  in  demeanor,  unostentatious  in 
manner  of  life,  quiet,  thoughtfid,  almost 
sombre  in  aspect,  he  has  attached  friends 
of  yydiom  the  most  gifted  might  be  proud. 
He  is  spare,  erect,  sedate*.  Not  yet  in  his 
climacteric,  there  are  yet  unattained  suc¬ 
cess  before  him. 

On  Noy'ember  1st,  1880,  the  firm  of 
Nelson,  Tenne}'  &  Co.,  yvas  formed;  the 
partners  being  B.  F.  Nelson,  W.  AI.  Ten- 
nev  and  Hugh  W.  McNair,  Mr.  Nelson 
having  been  engaged  in  operating 
planing  mills  and  manufacturing  lum¬ 
ber  for  many'  y'ears  previous  to  that 
date.  The3'  had  their  logs  sayved  the 
first  3'ear  by  the  thousand.  In  the  fall 
of  1881  the3'  purchased  the  sjiyv  mill  at 
the  foot  of  Fourth  ay'cnue  northeast  on 
the  river  bank,  knoyvn  as  the  Rollins 
mill.  This  mill  had  been  built  in  1871 
by  Capt.  John  Rollins,  and  after  chang- 
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itig  hands  sevei'al  times  became  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  F.  P.  Clark  in  1873.  He  operated 
it  for  several  years  and  sold  it  to  T.  A. 
Harrison,  who  owned  it  at  the  time  of 
its  purchase  by  Nelson,  Tenney  &  Co. 
On  January  1,  1883,  H.  B.  Frye  became 
a  member  of  the  firm  of  Nelson,  Tenney 
&  Co.,  and  in  1887  Mr.  Hugh  McNair 
retired  from  the  firm  and  W.  F.  Brooks 
became  a  member,  the  firm  name  remain¬ 
ing  the  same.  Messrs.  Nelson,  Tenney  & 
Co.  have  continued  to  be  extensive  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  lumber  until  the  present 
time,  and  still  operate  their  mill,  having 
added  considerable  to  its  original  dimen¬ 
sions.  They  also  own  and  operate  a 
large  number  of  retail  lumber  yards  on 
the  line  of  the  Alinneapolis  &  St.  Louis 
R.  R.  During  the  winter  of  1891-2  they 
purchased  the  Clough  Bros.  &  Kil¬ 
gore  mill,  adjoining,  and  will  operate  it 
in  connection  with  their  old  mill,  which 
makes  their  saw  mill  capacity  the  larg¬ 
est  of  any  firm  in  Alinneapolis. 

In  1880,  also,  the  Northern  Mill  Co., 
incorporated,  and  built  a  large  saw  mill 
on  the  river  bank  at  Thirty-second  ave¬ 
nue  north.  Since  the  completion  of  the 
mill  the  company  has  operated  it  at  full 
capacity  during  the  sawing  season.  In 
1890  Alessrs.  Glass  and  McEwen,  who 
had  been  large  dealers  in  lumber,  having 
their  logs  sawed  by  the  thousand,  con¬ 
solidated  their  business  with  that  of  the 
Northern  Alill  Co.,  and  the  new  concern 
continues  to  operate  the  mill.  The  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  company'-  are  as  follows:  W. 
B.  Ransom,  president  ;  J.  E.  Glass,  vice- 
president;  Ray  W.  Jones,  secretary  and 
treasurer.  They  are  doing  a  large  and 
growing  business. 

During  the  same  year  Alessrs  M.  A. 
Richardson,  H.  H.  Smith,  N.  G.  Leighton 
and  W.  S.  Benton  built  a  saw  mill  be¬ 
tween  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  ave¬ 
nues  north,  and  named  it  the  Diamond 


mill.  Mr.  Benton  sold  out  to  his  part¬ 
ners  the  following  winter,  and  Mr.  Leigh¬ 
ton  sold  out  two  years  later,  and  the 
firm  became  Smith  &  Richardson,  and 
they  have  since  operated  the  Diamond 
mill,  sawing  logs  for  other  parties  by  the 
thousand. 

Beede  &  Bray  built  a  saw  mill  on  the 
east  side  just  south  of  Plymouth  avenue 
bridge  during  the  year  of  1882.  They 
operated  it  until  1886  when  the  mill  was 
closed  up  by  the  creditors  of  the  firm  and 
stood  idle  for  a  year  when  it  was  oper¬ 
ated  by  the  thousand  for  different  part¬ 
ies  until  1889,  and  then  sold  to  E.  W. 
Backus  &  Co.,  who  continue  to  operate 
the  mill.  This  firm  was  formerly  Lee  & 
Backus  and  had  its  logs  sawed  by  the 
thousand.  Mr.  Lee  retired  in  1888  and 
the  firm  name  became  E.  W.  Backus  & 
Co.,  and  the3'  are  among  the  large  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  lumber  in  Minneapolis. 

In  1880  Alinneapolis  had  risen  to  the 
third  place  among  the  lumber  producing 
cities  of  the  United  States.  The  value  of 
her  saw  mill  products  in  that  year  was 
$2,740,848.  Ten  years  later  this  value 
was  tripled  and  Minneapolis  was  in  first 
place  with  products  exceeding  by  over 
$2,000,000  those  of  the  next  city  in  rank. 
This  remarkable  advance  is  shown  in  the 
accompanying  table: 


LUMBER  PRODUCTS  OF  SIX  LEADING  CITIES. 
1880. 


Cities. 

Rank  in  val¬ 
ue  of  pro¬ 
duction. 

Value  of 
saw  mill 
products. 

Bav  Citv,  Mich . 

1 

$3,702,298 

Muskegon,  Mich . 

2 

3,199,250 

Minneapolis,  Minn . 

3 

2,740,848 

Saginaw,  Mich . 

4 

2,035,606 

Manistee,  Mich . 

5 

1,867,500 

Menominee,  Mich . 

6 

1,294,834 

$14,840,336 
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1890. 


Minneapolis,  Minn . 

1 

$6,584-, 4-56 

Menominee,  Mich . 

2 

4-, 208, 689 

Muskegon,  Mich . 

3 

4.,0 16,094- 

Bav  City,  Mich . 

4- 

4-, 006, 21 4 

Oshkosh,  Wis .  . 

5 

3,819,150 

La  Crosse,  Wis . 

G 

3,202,636 

Total . 

.  $25,837,239 

The  above  figures  do  not  inelude  a 
large  quantity  of  forest  produets  which 
should  properly  be  credited  to  the  lumber 
interests  of  Minneapolis.  In  1890  the 
value  of  telegra])h  poles,  fence  posts,  rail¬ 
way  ties,  and  piling,  manufactui'ed  by 
Minneapolis  concerns,  reached  $630,837. 
This  would  swell  the  total  lumber  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  year  to  the  handsome  figure 
of  $7,215,293. 

Among  the  many  firms  that  had  been 
prominent  in  the  manufacture  of  lumber 
in  Alinneapolis  previous  to  1880,  and 
have  before  or  since  that  date  retired 
from  the  lumber  business,  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  W.  S.  Judd  &  Co.,  who  did  a  large 
business  from  1865  to  1875;  the  John 
Alartin  Lumber  Co  ,  Leavett,  Chase  & 
Co.,  Todd  &  Haven,  D.  C.  Haven  &  Co., 
W.  D.  Washburn  &  Co.,  the  Washburn 
Alill  Co.,  Crooker  Bros.  &  Lamoreaux, 
D.  Alorrison,  Alorrison  Bros.,  Todd, 
Gorton  &  Co.,  Pomeroy,  Bates  &  Co., 
D.  W.  Marr,  Bedford,  Boyce  &  Baker, 
W.  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  Fletcher  Bros.,  The 
C.  H.  Ruddock  Lumber  Co.,  Butler  & 
Walker,  Tuttle  &  Lane,  Levi  Butler,  Cole 
&  Hammond,  F.  P.  Clark,  F.  G.  Alayo, 
Lovejoy  Bros.,  J.  Dean  &  Co.,  Camp  & 
Walker,  Capt.  John  Rollins,  H.  T.  Welles, 
Ankeny,  Robinson  &  Pettit,  Pettit,  Rob¬ 
inson  &  Co.,  Ankeny  &  Newton,  Farn- 
ham  &  Lovejo}^  Cole  &  Weeks,  Good- 
now  &  Hawle\^  James  Goodnow  and 
Smith  &  Wyman.  All  of  whom  contrib¬ 
uted  their  ])art  to  the  growth  and  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  lumber  business  in  Alinne- 
apolis. 

In  the  winter  of  1880-’81,  N.  G. 


Leighton  built  the  Plymouth  Saw  Alill 
at  the  west  end  of  Phunouth  avenue 
bridge.  He  operated  it  for  three  \'ears 
when  he  leased  it  to  F.  S.  Stevens.  In 
1887  Alerriman,  Barrows  &  Co.  bought 
a  half  interest  in  the  Alill.  On  September 
1st,  1890,  the  mill  was  destro3'ed  by  fire, 
but  was  immediateh'  rebuilt.  The  mill 
is  still  leased  and  operated  by  F.  S. 
Stevens,  who  saws  Iw  the  thousand  for 
other  parties. 

The  lumber  manufacturers  of  Alinne- 
apolis  have  not  been  much  inclined  to  an 
organization  of  their  interests.  Desult¬ 
ory  meetings  have  been  held  from  time 
to  time  since  the  beginning  of  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  lumber  at  the  Falls  of  St. 
Anthony,  but  in  1882  the  lumber  manu¬ 
facturers  met  and  organized  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Lumber  Exchange.  J.  B.  Bassett 
was  elected  president  and  B.  F.  Nelson, 
secretary’.  These  officers  seem  to  have 
given  satisfaction  to  the  lumbermen,  as 
there  has  been  no  change  since  that  da}'. 
The  Lumber  Exchange  is  a  ver}'  infor¬ 
mal  organization.  It  has  no  special  da}' 
fixed  for  its  meetings ;  has  no  directors 
and  no  treasurer,  and  the  secretary  keeps 
no  minutes  of  its  proceedings.  Undovdjt- 
edly,as  the  lumber  business  is  so  rapidly 
expanding  in  this  city  the  lumbermen 
will  soon  see  the  need  of  a  more  com¬ 
plete  organization,  and  the  present  Alin- 
neapolis  Lumber  Exchange  will  serve  as 
a  nucleus  around  which  to  gather  it. 

In  1883  Air.  T.  B.  Walker,  desiring  to 
utilize  his  })ine  in  the  northern  ])art  of 
the  state  and  tributary  to  the  Red  River 
of  the  North,  organized  the  Red  River 
Lumber  Co.,  and  took  his  son,  Gilbert 
AI.  Walker,  into  partnership.  They  built 
a  large  mill  at  Crookston,  Alinn.,  on  the 
Red  Lake  River,  and  one  at  Grand  Forks. 
N.  D.,  on  the  Red  River  of  the  North. 
These  mills  have  been  in  constant  opera¬ 
tion  during  the  sawing  season  and  arc 
managed  by  Gilbert  AI.  Walker,  the  bus- 
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iness  being  conducted,  so  far  as  possible, 
in  Minneapolis. 

In  Jnne,  1886,  the  Hall  &  Ducey  Lum¬ 
ber  Co.  was  incorporated.  The  original 
members  of  the  company  being  S.  C.  Hall, 
P.  A.  Ducey,  Thos.  H.  Shevlin  and  H.  C. 
Clark.  The  first  year  the  company  did 
business,  its  logs  were  sawed  at  the 
Camp  &  Walker  mill,  at  the  foot  of  First 
avenue  north,  but  the  following  winter 
it  built  a  first  class  saw  mill  on  the  site 
of  the  old  Moffit  mill  at  the  foot  of  Fifth 
avenue  north  on  the  river  bank.  In  1887 
Mr.  Ducey  sold  his  interest  in  the  com¬ 
pany  to  the  other  partners  at  which  time 
G.  A.  R.  Simpson  became  a  stockholder. 

On  August  3d,  1888,  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall 
died,  and  his  part  of  the  stock  went  to 
his  heirs'.  Since  his  death  the  business 
has  been  eonducted  by  the  surviving 
stockholders,  Messrs  Shevlin,  Clark  & 
Simpson,  who  have  always  been  the  ac¬ 
tive  managers  of  the  corporation. 

On  February  11th,  1889,  the  H.  C. 
Akele^^  Lumber  Co.  was  incorporated 
and  the  following  board  of  directors  was 
elected:  H.  C.  Akeley,Ray  W.  Jones  and 
F.  S.  Farr,  of  Minneapolis;  C.  H.  Hack- 
ley  and  Thomas  Hume,  of  Muskegon, 
Mich.  H.  C.  Akeley  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent,  Thomas  Hume,  viee-president,  and 
Ray  W.  Jones,  secretary  and  treasurer. 
The  company  operates  a  large  saw  mill 
in  North  Minneapolis  at  full  eapacity, 
during  the  sawing  season,  as  can  be  seen 
from  the  seasons  cut  of  1891.  The  Ake¬ 
ley  mill  having  the  honor  of  sawing  more 
lumber  than  any  other  saw  mill  in  Min¬ 
neapolis;  the  cut  being  61,620,318  feet 
of  lumber,  besides  shingles  and  lath. 

Smith  &  Kurrigan  own  a  shingle  mill 
on  the  east  side  near  PHmouth  avenue 
bridge,  which  they  operate  for  other 
parties,  sawing  by  the  thousand;  and  J. 
B.  Chatterton,  who  owns  a  smallmillat 
the  east  end  of  Plymouth  avenue  bridge, 
operates  it  in  sawing  cedar  posts.  The 


mill  was  built  in  1876  by  Hobart  & 
Chatterton,  but  Mr.  Hobart  retired  in  a 
few  years  and  Mr.  Chatterton  has  since 
operated  the  mill  alone. 

Several  firms  in  Minneapolis  have 
been  large  operators  in  lumber  lor  many 
years  without  owning  mills,  but  instead, 
have  had  their  logs  sawed  by  the  thous¬ 
and.  Perhaps  the  most  prominent  of 
these  is  N.  P.  Clarke  &  Co.,  who  are 
large  manufacturers  in  this  way,  their 
lumber  cut  being  among  the  largest  in 
the  city.  The  firm  began  to  operate  in 
Minneapolis  in  1875,  and  at  that  time 
the  firm  narne  was  Clarke  &  McClure, 
but  Mr.  McClure  died  in  1885,  and  F.  H. 
Clarke  succeeded  him  in  the  business, 
and  the  firm  name  was  changed  to  N.  P. 
Clarke  &  Co.,  with  Mr.  F.  H.  Clarke  as 
manager. 

Among  other  operators  in  lumber, 
who  have  their  logs  sawed  by  the  thous¬ 
and,  are  H.  F.  Brown  (who  has  been  a 
large  operator  for  many  years);  Jesse  G. 
Jones,  W.  S.  Hill  &  Co.,  W.  W.  Johnson, 
Carpenter  Bros.  &  Co.,  and  also  John 
Dudley,  who  has  his  logs  sawed  outside 
of  Minneapolis.  And  in  hardwood  lum¬ 
ber  the  following  dealers  have  their  stock 
cut  outside  of  the  eit3^:  W.  C.  Bailey,  H. 
A.  Bennett  and  Boyce  Bros.  &  Co.  Many 
other  firms  are  engaged  in  logging  or  in 
jobbing  lumber  in  Minneapolis,  but  as 
thej'-  do  not  manufacture  lumber  they 
cannot  be  appropriately  mentioned  here 
bj^  name. 

Jesse  G.  Jones.  The  flow  of  emigra¬ 
tion  from  New  England  to  Minneapolis 
of  the  season  of  1856,  brought  D.  Y. 
Jones  with  his  family.  There  were  three 
sons,  Jesse  G.,  Stephen  H.and  George  E., 
who  with  their  father  became  identified 
with  the  interests  of  the  growing  town. 
They  had  removed  from  Washington 
County,  Maine,  where  the  father  had 
been  engaged  in  agriculture.  They  traced 
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their  ancestr3^to  the  pilgrim  stock,  being 
descendents  of  John  Alden. 

Jesse  G.  Jones  is  the  second  son. 
He  was  born  March  14,  1839,  and 
had  aided  in  the  labors  of  the  farm 
and  attended  the  common  school  of  the 
neighborhood.  After  reaching  Alinne- 
apolis,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  en¬ 
tered  the  public  school  and  attended  for 
two  3"ears,  completing  the  course  of  in¬ 
struction  then  afforded  here. 

D.  Y.  Jones  established  himself  in  bus¬ 
iness,  opening  a  store  on  the  east  side 
of  what  was  then  known  as  Bridge 
Scpiare,  for  the  sale  of  clothing,  boots 
and  shoes,  and  some  staple  articles  of 
merchandise.  The  City  Hall  and  Center 
block  were  not  then  built,  and  the  whole 
area  between  Nicollet  and  Hennepin  ave¬ 
nues  from  the  suspension  bridge  to  the 
site  of  the  Nicollet  house  was  an  open 
space.  The  sons  assisted  their  father  in 
the  store,  and  Jesse  soon  became  inter¬ 
ested  in  it,  under  the  stjde  of  D.  Y.  Jones 
&  Co.  On  the  10th  of  June,  1860,  a  con¬ 
flagration  swept  awa3'  the  entire  block 
from  First  to  Second  streets,  where  the 
store  of  the  Jones’  was  situated,  entail¬ 
ing  a  serious  loss  upon  the  occupants 
and  consuming  the  chief  business  estab¬ 
lishments  of  the  town.  The  Jones  firm 
rebuilt  their  store  in  a  more  permanent 
st3de,  erecting  the  first  stone  building  in 
the  town.  The  business  was  continued 
for  man3’  3'ears  and  occu])ied  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  Jesse  until  he  entered  the  mili- 
tar3"  service. 

During  the  summer  of  1861  public 
attention  in  Minneapolis  was  engrossed, 
as  was  the  case  throughout  the  countr3-, 
with  militar3'  prejiarations.  Regiment 
after  regiment  was  recruited,  drilled  and 
marched  to  the  seat  of  war.  The  3'oung 
men,  penetrated  with  the  patriotic  spirit, 
volunteered,  and  Jesse  Jones  was  among 
those  who  freelv  offered  themselves  for 
the  country’s  service.  He  enlisted  and 


was  mustered  into  Company  A,  of  the 
’Third  Regiment  of  Minnesota  Infanti'v, 
on  the  27th  day  of  September,  1861. 
Heniw  A.  Lester,  a  captain  in  the  cele¬ 
brated  First  Regiment,  was  ccdonel 
of  the  regiment  and  Wm.  W.  Webster 
captain  of  Companv  A.  Air.  Jones 
was  made,  corporal  and  two  3’ears 
later  was  promoted  to  be  commissaiw 
sargeant.  The  regiment  was  assigned  to 
dut3^  in  Tennessee  and  Kentuck3',  and 
was  engaged  in  guarding  the  railwa3's, 
and  in  conflicts  with  the  guerillas.  In 
July,  1862,  the  regiment  was  surrendered 
to  the  guerilla  chief,  Gen.  Forrest,  at 
Alurfreesboro,  Tam.,  and  soon  after¬ 
ward  the  privates  and  subalterns  were 
parolled  and  were  returned  to  Alinnesota. 
Hardlv  had  the3"  reached  the  state  when 
the  Indian  outbreak  called  them  into  ser¬ 
vice,  as  veterans.  The3’  bore  the  brunt 
of  the  battle  of  Wood  Lake,  on  the 
upper  Alinnesota,  which  occurred  Sep¬ 
tember  23,  1862,  in  which  the  power  of 
the  savage  foe  was  broken.  In  this  en¬ 
gagement  Air.  Jones  was  severeW  wound¬ 
ed,  but  had  sufficients^  recovered  to  ac¬ 
company  the  regiment  on  its  return  to 
the  South  in  the  following  Januar3’. 
From  this  time  until  his  discharge.  Sept. 
16,  1865,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  he  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  marches,  the  struggles, 
and  the  victories  of  his  noble  regiment, 
now  passed  to  the  command  of  Col. 
C.  C.  Andrews.  The  nature  of  these  will 
be  recalled  at  the  mention  of  the  names  of 
Fort  Henr3',  Donelson,  Vicksburg,  Little 
Rock  and  Fitzhugh’s  Woods. 

On  his  return.  Air.  Jones  found  his 
health  serioush'  impaired,  but  a  3'ear 
devoted  to  nursing,  with  the  aid  of  the 
invigorating  atmosphere  of  Alinnesota, 
restored  him  in  such  a  degree  that  he 
resumed  his  place  in  the  store,  and  took 
up  the  business  which  had  been  so  long 
interrupted,  but  which  nevertheless  had 
been  continued  1)3'  his  father. 
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The  next  year,  1867,  Mr.  Jones  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Annie  Al., 
second  daughter  of  William  M.  Harri¬ 
son.  He  purchased  three  lots  at  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  Tenth  street  and  First  avenue 
south,  then  far  out  of  the  town,  where 
he  erected  a  residence  and  has  made  his 
home  to  the  present  time.  The  house 
was  burned  in  1879,  but  was  immedi¬ 
ately  rebuilt.  It  is  one  of  the  pleasant 
and  inviting  residences  of  a  beautiful 
street,  in  a  city  noted  for  the  beauty  and 
elegance  of  its  homes. 

In  the  fall  of  this  year  a  ticket  was 
made  up  for  the  public  offices,  irrespective 
of  party,  called  the  ’Soldiers’  ticket, 
though  in  fact  it  was  run  in  opposition 
to  the  regularly  nominated  candidates 
of  the  Republican  party.  Mr.  Jones  was 
put  upon  this  ticket  as  candidate  for 
County  Treasurer,  and  was  elected  to 
the  office,  which  had  now  become  one  of 
importance  and  no  small  responsibility. 
He  was  re-elected  two  years  later,  hold¬ 
ing  the  office  for  four  years. 

Mr.  Jones,  always  prudent  and  saga¬ 
cious  in  business  affairs,  invested  a  por¬ 
tion  of  his  increasing  means  in  real  estate, 
which,  through  the  phenominal  increase 
in  values  in  a  town  growing  during  his 
active  life  from  a  thousand  to  more  than 
two  hundred  thousand  of  population, 
has  brought  him  large  profits.  He  also 
obtained  from  time  to  time  timbered 
land  throughout  the  region  of  the  upper 
Mississippi.  About  1873  he  engaged  in 
the  lumber  business,  which  he  has  since 
carried  on,  at  times  on  a  large  scale.  He 
did  not  build  a  saw  mill,  but  cutting  or 
hiring  cut  the  timber  from  his  own  lands, 
he  had  it  sawed  at  merchant  mills,  and 
opened  a  lumber  yard,  and  engaged  in 
yarding,  drying,  sorting  and  selling  his 
own  lumber. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones  have  ever  kept  a 
hospitable  home.  They  have  shared 
largely  in  the  social  life  of  the  city,  and 


are  foremost  in  charitable  work  as  well 
as  literar3^  and  artistic  culture.  Mrs. 
Jones’  mother,  the  late  widow  of  Wm. 
M.  Harrison  endowed  liberally  the  Home 
of  the  Ladies  Christian  Association, 
also  Northwestern  Hospital,  so  that 
the^'  fall  naturally  into  a  line  of  be¬ 
nevolent  work.  They  havetwo  children, 
a  daughter,  the  wife  of  Mr.  John  Nichol¬ 
son,  and  William  Harrison  Jones. 

The  familv"  are  attached  to  the  West¬ 
minster  Presbyterian  church.  Mr.  Jones 
is  an  •  honoary  member  of  Hennepin 
Lodge  No.  4,  A.  O.  F.  M.  He  is  a  life 
member  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association,  in  whose  enterprise  of  erect¬ 
ing  the  magnificent  building  on  Tenth 
street,  he  took  great  interest,  and  toward 
the  cost  of  which  he  was  a  liberal  con¬ 
tributor. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  one  who 
carried  a  musket  through  the  battle 
fields  of  the  Rebellion,  would  be  active  in 
the  work  and  organization  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic. 

Mr.  Jones  also  bears  a  part  in  other 
social  and  benevolent  associations. 

Without  brilliant  qualities,  which  lift 
some  men  to  notice  and  favor  in  profes¬ 
sional  and  official  life,  Mr.  Jones  possesses 
persistent  industry,  integrity  of  charac¬ 
ter,  and  a  courteous  and  friendly  bearing, 
which  have  made  him  an  honored  citizen, 
and  a  sincere  and  attached  friend. 

The  development  of  the  lumber  inter¬ 
ests  of  Minneapolis  is  nowhere  better 
shown  in  condensed  form  than  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  table  of  the  “yearly  cut’’  since 
the  beginning  of  activity  in  1870.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  advance  has 
not  been  regular.  After  reaching  two 
hundred  millions  feet  in  1876  the  pro¬ 
duction  dropped  ofl'  and  did  not  pass  the 
two  hundred  point  again  until  1881. 
During  the  following  year  over  three 
hundred  and  fourteen  millions  feet  were 
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cut;  but  this  point  was  not  reached 
again  until  1888.  These  fluetuations 
were  due  to  various  causes.  In  some 
years  the  supply  of  logs  was  small,  and 
in  others,  late  springs  and  early  winters 
cut  short  the  sawing  season.  But  the 
steady  inerease  of  the  average  eut  is  sig- 


nificant: 

Year. 

Feet  of  lumber  eut. 

1870 . 

. 118,233,112 

1871 . 

. 117,557,029 

1872 . 

187:i . 

1874. . 

1875 . 

187G . 

1877 . 

. 129,076,000 

1878 . 

. 130, 274., 076 

1879 . 

1880  . 

1881 . 

. 234,254,071 

1882 . 

. 314,363,168 

1883 . 

. 272,793,222 

1884. . 

1885 . 

. 313,998,166 

1886 . 

1887 . 

1888  . 

. 337,663,501 

1889 . 

. 275,855,648 

1890 . 

1891 . 

. 447,713,252 

The  growth  of  the  lumber  interest  in 
Minneapolis  is  also  well  shown  by  the 
following  eomparative  statement  show¬ 
ing  totals  of  eapital  invested  and  value 
of  production  for  the  census  years  of 
1880  and  1890,  by  the  principal  white 
pine  lumber  producing  points  in  the 
United  States: 


Minneapolis  has  quadrujjled  her  eaj)i- 
tal  in  the  ten  years,  advaneing  from 
third  to  first  place  in  this  respect  as  in 
the  total  value  of  i)roducts. 

In  the  above  table,  eompiled  from  the 
report  of  the  eleventh  census,  Alinneajjo- 
lis  is  eredited  with  only  325,629,000  feet 
as  the  lumber  eut  of  1890,  while  in  fact 
the  amount  sawed  was  344,574,362  feet. 
During  the  year  1891  over  one  hundred 
million  or  more  feet  of  lumber  were  eut, 
an  aeeomplishment  which  jdaces  the  city 
much  further  in  the  advance  of  all  com- 
pettitors.  Thegreat  lumber  cut  of  1891 
was  distributed  among  the  local  mills  as 
follow : 


MiLL. 

Lumber. 

Shingles. 

Lath. 

Bovey-DeLaittre  Lbr.  Co. 

Northern  Mill  Co . 

H.  C  Akeley  Lbr.  Co . 

.1.  W.  Day  &  Co . 

Diamond  Mill  Co . 

Plymouth  Mill  Co . 

Hall  &  Ducey  Lbr.  Co . 

.1.  B.  Ba.ssett  <k  Co . 

Smith  Knrigan . 

28,500,000 

42,000,000 

(>1,020,313 

22.707,3(>0 

3(>,21S1,711 

35.1.50,703 

32,000,000 

8,7.50,000 

13,250,000 

11.000,000 

37,714,500 

4.870.000 

7,290,000 

17,0.52..500 

11,000,000 

4,000,000 

32.134,000 

7,790,7.-0 

13,541,000 

27,711.000 

7,805,2.50 

12.000,000 

4,750.000 

19,000,000 

18,020,700 

5.244,000 

8,111,000 

8,040,000 

5.700,000 

2.000,000 

K.  A.  Horr  &  Co . 

E.  VV.  Backus  (fe  Co . 

Nelson,  Tenney  &  Co.... 

C.  A.  Smith  &  Co.... 
McMullen  &  Co.. 

28,233.134 

35,944,504 

51,038,320 

34,543,030 

31,000,000 

0,540.000 

4,933,750 

15,770,900 

7.900.250 

8,000,000 

Total,  1891 . 

447,713,  .52 

207,221,000 

97,097,000 

Total,  1890 . 

344.574, 3(i2 

102,217,500 

80,275,350 

Increa.se . 

.i 

103,138,890 

45,003,500 

17,422,2.50 

In  early  days  the  Minneapolis  lumber¬ 
men  were  mostl}'  from  Maine.  This  was 
true  of  the  rank  and  file  emi)loyed  in  the 
mills  and  in  the  woods,  as  well  as  of  the 
manufaeturers  themselves,  and  it  is  said 
that  to  have  eome  from  Maine  was  a 


Cities. 


Minneapolis.. 
Menominee  .. 

Bay  City . 

Muskegon . 

Oslikosli . 

La  Cros.se . 


Year. 

No.  of  estab- 
lisbmentB. 

Hank,  capi-l 
tal  invested 

Capital. 

Lumber, 
feet,  board 
measure. 

Shingles, 

number. 

Staves, 

number. 

Value  o  f 
all  other 
mill  pro¬ 
ducts. 

/1 880 

10 

3 

*2,405,000 

221,981,000 

.59,000,000 

0,300,000 

\18iH) 

/i880 

17 

4 

1 

0 

8,382.304 

1.15.5,000 

0,71.5,454 

325,029,000 
127,000,000 
277, (>41,000 

175,327,000 

8454,1)11) 

450 

'\l8i)0 

9 

3 

84,239,000 

12,410,000 

190,118 

/1 880 

22 

‘2 

3,042,000 

283,110,000 

11,187,000 

14,411 

\1890 

22 

4 

0,708,293 

224,747,000 

83,83».{)(){) 

i),2D4.00() 

580.905 

/  1880 

27 

1 

3,910,790 

492,507,000 

20,340,000 

5,000 

11800 

19 

2 

7,410,505 

315,2.52,000 

2()H,7r)<J,0()() 

331,982 

/1 880 

22 

4 

1 ,342,000 

0(),.575,000 

118,11)1,000 

27,019 

\189l) 

/ 1880 

1-4 

(5 

0 

5 

3,114,390 

1,321,700 

0,208,399 

100,384,000 

84,707,000 

203,i)80,000 

.59,020,000 

84,707,000 

1 14,070,000 

51,825 

\  1890 

12 

5 

133,000 

09,280 

,  ,  Agaregiiteot 

lotal^  vtliue  forest  i»ro- 
Value  of  re-  of  mill  pro-  ducts,  mill 
III  a  n  u  f  ac-  tlucts  and  products, 
turwi's— remnnufac-  and  reman- 
ttires.  ufacturers-- 

IWiI). 


82.740,8^18 


Sl,l)v2,()00  0.58-i,450 

.  1.21)4.834 

*7,215,293 

002,1)00  I.20H;080 

.  3,702,21)8 

4,78(K083 

315, HIM)  4.000.214 
.  5,051,377 

4,300,053 

7.0(K)  4.000,214 

.  1,052.014 

1,1 15,094 

2.051,111  3.810.150 

.  880. 1 07 

3,904. 150 

045,203  3,202,030 

3,570..522 
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svire  passport  to  a  job  in  the  mills  or  on 
the  drive.  Through  this  peculiar  lo3'alt\^ 
to  state,  quite  a  rivalry'  gi'ew  up  among 
the  earW  settlers,  and  an  occasional 
fistic  encounter  among  the  laborers  was 
by  no  means  uncommon.  Maine  was 
sarcastically  alltided  to  as  the  “State  of 
Bangor,”  and  the  sons  of  Maine  were 
called  Maineites;  but  the  men  from 
Maine  soon  learned  to  know  that  other 
states  iDroduced  good  men,  and  the  men 
from  other  states  soon  learned  to  appre¬ 
ciate  and  copy  the  good  qvialities  of  the 
sturdy  New  Englanders,  until  all  rivalry 
has  died  out  and  the  accusation  of  par¬ 
tiality  is  no  longer  made. 

The  business  ol  logging  on  the  upper 
Mississippi  River  and  its  tributaries, 
which  is  necessai'ily  preliminary  to  the 
manufacture  of  lumber  at  Minneapolis, 
is  conducted  not  only  br'  the  lumber 
manufacturers  but  bv  a  large  number  of 
pine  land  owners,  and  practical  loggers 
as  well,  located  at  Minneapolis.  The 
men  emplo3'ed  at  the  saw  mills  in  sum¬ 
mer,  work  for  the  loggers  in  winter,  and 
the  busy  hum  of  the  mill  is  exchanged 
for  the  merry  ring  of  the  woodsman’s 
ax,  and  the  pleasures  of  home  life  for  the 
wear3'  round  of  the  logging  camp,  with 
its  accompan3dng  baked  beans  and  salt 
pork,  and  an  occasional  song  or  stor3" 
to  relieve  the  tedium  of  the  winter  eve¬ 
nings.  In  the  spring  the  camp  is  ex¬ 
changed  for  the  wanagan  and  the  drive 
comes  down  with  the  spring  floods,  and 
with  the  drive,  the  loggers.  The  wana¬ 
gan  is  banked  for  the  season,  and  the 
manufacturer  again  becomes  the  center 
of  attraction  for  the  red  shirted  lumber¬ 
men.  Many  of  our  most  prominent  man- 
ttfacturers  made  their  first  money  at 
logging,  and  although  they  have  now 
exchanged  the  flannel  shirts  and  heav3" 
boots  of  the  logging  camp  and  drive, for 

The  writer  is  indebted  to  the  Mississippi  Valley  Lumberman 
for  the  use  of  its  tiles  in  the  compilation  of  statistics  relating  to 
the  manufacture  of  lumber  at  Minneapolis. 


the  attire  more  appropriate  to  their  in¬ 
creased  wealth,  and  the  amenities  of  city 
life,  3’et  the3’-  look  .back  with  pride  and 
pleasure  to  the  days  spent  among  the  | 
fragrant  pines  of  the  Minnesota  forests. 

The  methods  of  sawing  and  handling 
lumber  have  greatW  changed  within  the 
last  twent3"-flve  years.  The  railroad  has 
done  away  with  the  sluice  wa3"  and  the 
Mississippi  river  raft.  The  gang  saw 
drove  out  the  old-fashioned  up  and  down 
saw.  The  “nigger”  and  the  live  rolls 
save  a  large  amount  of  lifting  and 
carrving;  even  the  motive  power  has 
changed,  and  now  steam  is  the  rule,  and 
water  the  exception  ;  the  great  waste  of 
material  has  been  stopped,  and  the  lum¬ 
ber  is  sawed  thin.  Thin  saws  are  used 
also,  the  slabs  and  edgings  are  sold  for 
fuel,  and  the  sawdust  is  used  to  generate 
steam  for  power;  and  yet  the  enterpris¬ 
ing  lumberman  is  not  satisfled,  but  util¬ 
izes  every  new  invention  to  improve  his 
business,  and  he  deserves  to  succeed. 

FLOUR  MANUFACTURERS. 

The  manufacture  of  flour  in  Minneap¬ 
olis,  which  has  grown  to  such  propor¬ 
tions  as  to  far  outstrip  lumber  in  the 
value  of  the  manufactured  product,  also 
had  its  birth  on  the  St.  Anthon3'  side  of 
the  river. 

With  the  exception  of  the  old  govern¬ 
ment  mill,  the  first  mill  erected  in  Min¬ 
neapolis  for  grinding  grain  was  built  by 
Richard  Rogers,  and  was  completed  in 
Ma3q  1851,  and  had  one  run  of  stone. 
The  site  of  the  mill  was  on  the  St.  An- 
thon3'  side  of  the  river,  between  First 
and  Second  avenues  southeast.  The  mill 
was  onl3"a  grist  mill, but  it  was  the  first 
at  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  really  worth3" 
of  the  name.  In  1852  Mr.  Rogers,  with 
Mr.  Franklin  Steele  as  a  partner,  added 
another  run  of  stone,  which  was  used 
exclusively  for  grinding  flour  for  local 
consumption.  The  mill  was  supplied 
with  water  power  from  Mr.  Steele’s  new 
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(lam,  and  was  run  1)3'  the  proprietors 
until  it  was  destro3'ed  bv'  fire  in  1857. 

In  the  spring  of  1854  Franklin  Steele 
told  J.  W.  Eastman,  who  had  just  ar¬ 
rived  from  New  Hampshire,  that  he 
would  lease  him  a  mill  site  on  Hennepin 
Island  for  a  nominal  sum,  providing  he 
wotdd  settle  the  dispute  between  Dr. 
Kingsle\'  and  himself,  as  to  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  island,  both  elaiming  title  1)3' 
pre-emption.  After  considerable  nego¬ 
tiation  Mr.  Eastman  settled  the  diffi¬ 
culty,  1)3'  getting  the  parties  to  the  dis¬ 
pute  to  consent  to  a  division  of  the 
Island  between  them.  Mr.  Steele  taking 
the  easterU'  half  and  Dr.  Kingsle3'  the 
westerh'  half.  Mr.  Eastman  associated 
with  him  Capt.  John  Rollins  and  R.  I^. 
Upton,  and  Mr.  Steele  leased  them  a 
water  power,  for  twent3'  3'ears,  at  the 
nominal  rate  of  $200  per  3'ear,  the3'  to 
have  all  the  water the3'  wanted  for  a  five 
run  mill.  The3'  proceeded  at  once  to 
build  a  flouring  mill  on  a  site  located 
near  the  lower  end  of  Hennepin  Island, 
and  on  the  east  side  of  the  island.  The 
logs  not  having  come  down  the  3'ear  be- 
foi'e,  they  had  to  send  up  river  and  have 
the  timber  cut,  hewed,  and  floated  down 
to  St.  Anthon3'.  The3'sent  to  Pittsburgh 
and  Buffalo  for  the  machineiw.  At  that 
time  there  was  not  a  complete  foundry 
or  machine  shop  in  the  territor3'  of  Min¬ 
nesota.  After  the  mill  was  completed, 
Mr.  W.  W.  Eastman  became  a  part¬ 
ner  in  the  firm,  and  the  firm  name  became 
Rollins,  Eastman  and  Ui)ton,  and  thev 
christened  their  mill  “The  Minnesota.’’ 
They  built  a  sluiceway  up  to  Mr.  Steele’s 
dam, to  conve3'  the  water  to  their  flume. 
The  mill  was  40  1)3'  60  feet  in  size,  and 
three  stories  high,  besides  the  basement. 
It  had  five  run  of  stone.  At  that  time 
but  little  wheat  was  raised  in  Minnesota, 
and  the  ])roprietors  procured  their  main 
supph'  from  Iowa  and  Wisconsin,  con¬ 
siderable  being  hauled  over  100  miles  bv 


the  farmers  in  lumber  wagons,  and  the 
balance  was  brought  up  the  Mississip])i 
River  in  boats.  The  mill  was  started  in 
October,  1854,  and  was  a  pa3'ing  invest¬ 
ment  from  the  beginning;  costing  $16,- 
000  when  completed,  and  it  cleared 
$24,000  the  first  year. 

The  first  flour  ever  shipped  to  the  east¬ 
ern  markets  was  shipped  from  this  mill 
in  1858,  as  previous  to  that  date  an 
abundant  market  was  found  in  Minne¬ 
sota  and  Wisconsin.  The  freight  on  that 
shipment  of  flour  amounted  to  $2.25 
per  1)1)1.,  which  is  quite  an  excess  over 
present  rates  of  freight.  In  later  3'ears 
the  capacit3'  of  the  mill  was  increased, 
and  it  changed  proprietors  also,  Capt. 
John  Rollins  retiring  in  1857,  and  W.  W. 
Eastman  retiring  in  1858.  W.  F.  Cahill 
became  a  partner  in  1863,  Mr.  Upton 
retiring  from  the  firm.  The  mill  was 
then  rebuilt,  and  its  name  changed  to 
the  “Island  Mill,’’  and  under  that  name 
its  product  attained  quite  a  reputation 
in  the  eastern  markets.  Maj.  Morrill 
became  part  owner  of  the  mill  in  1868, 
and  in  1870  the  mill  was  partialh'  de- 
stro3'ed  by  the  washout  caused  1)3'  the 
Eastman  tunnel  under  Hennepin  Island  ; 
but  it  was  repaired  at  once.  Immedi- 
atel3'  after  repairing  the  mill  Messrs. 
Eastman  &  Morrill  sold  it  to  Edward 
Brown  and  Harmon  Martin,  who  oper¬ 
ated  it  under  the  firm  name  of  Brown  & 
Martin  until  it  was  destroyed  1)3'  fire  on 
March  5th,  1872.  The  building  of  this 
mill  marked  an  epoch  in  the  histoiw  of 
Minneapolis,  as  the  histoiw  of  flour  man¬ 
ufacturing  commenced  at  that  date,  and 
the  energ3'  and  enterprise  manifested  bv 
the  builders  and  ])rojcetors  under  such 
verv  discouraging  circumstances  is  wor¬ 
thy  of  eommendation. 

What  a  result  has  been  achieved  from 
this  modest  beginning.  Messrs.  Rollins, 
Eastman  &  U])ton  little  thought  that 
thev  were  the  pioneers  in  establishing 
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an  industry  at  the  Falls  of  St.  Antlion\", 
which  would,  in  a  few  years,  make  the 
recently  named  City  of  Minneapolis  fa¬ 
mous  the  world  over.  As  they  ground 
their  grist  and  received  the  honest  mil¬ 
ler’s  toll,  they  could  have  seen,  with  the 
vision  of  a  seer,  the  growth  and  exten¬ 
sion  of  their  dust3"  traffic,  until  tower¬ 
ing  mills  arose  on  ever^"  side,  furnishing- 
employment  to  thousands  of  men,  rvith 
scores  of  rushing  trains  bringing  the 
amber  grain  “to  grist”  from  tributary- 
fields,  while  other  scores  of  trains  sped 
out  to  cany  the  manufactured  product 
to  ever^^  land  and  clime,  until  Adinneap- 
olis  had  become  the  greatest  flonr  man¬ 
ufacturing  citr^  of  the  world. 

In  1856  Prescott  &  Morrison  built  a 
grist  mill  on  Hennepin  Island,  just  above 
the  Minnesota  Mill.  It  was  located  just 
at  the  end  of  the  bridge,  crossing  from 
Third  avenue  southeast  to  Hennepin  Is¬ 
land,  and  was  run  until  1872,  when  it 
was  destro\"ed  by  fire  on  March  5th  of 
that  year.  This  was  the  second  grist 
mill  built  on  the  east  side,  and  was  first 
named  theRiver  Mill,  but  afterward  was 
called  the  I'armer’s  Mill. 

William  Wallace  Eastman  was  a 
New  Hampshire  boy,  born  Februar}^  6, 
1827,  at  Conwa\L  under  the  shadow  of 
old  Keersarge,  and  within  view  of  the 
towering  peak  of  Mount  Washington. 
The  town,  on  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Saco,  is  famed  for  beautiful  scener3%  and 
is  a  favorite  resort  for  artists,  as  well  as 
a  popular  summer  resort.  It  is  one  of 
those  rugged  nurseries  of  men  of  energy" 
and  self  reliance,  who,  emigrating  to  the 
cities  and  the  broader  fields  of  the  West, 
by  enterprise  and  industr3"  have  laid  the 
foundations  of  states  and  built  up  cities. 
His  father  was  William  K.  Eastman,  one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  respected  citizens 
of  that  place.  He  was  a  merchant,  a 
tiller  of  the  soil,  a  manufacturer  of  paper, 


and  for  a  term  was  sheriff  of  the  county. 
William  K.  Eastman  removed  to  Minne¬ 
apolis  in  the  later  years  of  his  life,  and 
died  a  few  3^ears  since  at  the  advanced  age 
of  ninet3'-three  3’ears.  The  sons  grew  to 
manhood  amid  the  mountains,  nourished 
to  strength  and  agilit3’^  by  the  pure  air 
and  wholesome  fare,  and  cultivated  into 
finer  manners  and  more  gentle  spirit  ly 
contact  with  artists  and  sojourners  who 
brought  the  refinement  and  exhibited  the 
elegancies  of  cultured  communities. 

Young  Eastman,  as  he  grew  up,  was 
emplo3'ed  in  his  father’s  paper  mill.  He 
varied  the  monoton3"  of  life  b3'  driving 
stage  among  the  mountains,  and  made 
a  trip  to  California,  but  was  not  suffi- 
cienth'  attracted  1)3'^  life  on  the  coast  to 
settle  there. 

Air.  Eastman  took  up  his  residence  in 
St.  Anthony  in  1854,  where  his  brother 
John  and  a  sister.  Airs.  D.  A.  Secombe, 
had  alread3^  settled.  About  the  time  of 
his  arrival,  his  brother,  with  Capt.  Rol¬ 
lins  and  R.  P.  Upton,  had  commenced  the 
erection  of  a  large  flouring  mill  on 
Hennepin  Island,  William  W.  Eastman 
joined  the  enterprise.  Except  the  old 
government  mill  built  on  the  west  side  in 
1821,  for  the  use  of  the  militaiy  post, 
this  was  the  pioneer  of  the  immense  mill¬ 
ing  business  which  has  made  Minneapolis 
famous  throughout  the  world.  The  mill 
continued  in  successful  operation  until, 
after  passing  into  other  hands,  it  was 
destroyed  ly  fire. 

As  soon  as  the  dam  of  the  Alinneapolis 
Alill  Compan3'  was  completed,  and  the 
canal  so  far  excavated  as  to  furnish 
water  for  hydraulic  power.  Air.  Eastman, 
in  connection  with  Mr.  Paris  Gibson, 
with  whom  he  formed  a  business  partner¬ 
ship,  erected  upon  it,  on  the  north  side  of 
Cataract  street,  a  fine  stone  mill,  with 
five  run  of  buhrs,  which  the3'  christened 
“  Cataract  Mills.”  Here  was  ground  the 
first  flour  that  found  its  wa3'  to  eastern 
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markets.  It  was  not  “patent”  fionr, 
but  a  sound,  strong  flour, made  from  the 
“  liard  ”  spring  wheat  of  the  region,  and 
though  dark  in  color,  was  much  sought 
h}'  bakers  for  its  superior  strength.  The 
mill  still  stands,  and  furnished  with 
machinery  for  the  new  process,  is  turning 
out  its  quota  of  flour,  underthe  manage¬ 
ment  of  E.  R.  Barber. 

When  the  Cataract  mill  had  been  put 
into  successful  operation,  Messrs.  East¬ 
man  and  Gibson  built  a  woolen  factory 
at  the  Falls.  A  tunnel  led  the  water 
from  the  canal  to  the  mill,  the  first  one 
constructed  here,  which  was  the  means 
of  great  extension  of  the  water  power  of 
the  falls.  It  became  famous  for  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  its  blankets,  which  were  ex¬ 
hibited  in  competition  with  the  best 
makes,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  and 
invariably  took  first  premium.  The  mill 
made  cloth  and  flannels  as  well,  all  of 
excellent  quality.  The  North  Star  Woolen 
Mills  are  the  successors  of  this  pioneer 
mill,  occuptdng  the  same  premises  built 
by  Mr.  Eastman.  Mr.  Eastman  built 
the  first  paper  mill  on  the  East  Side  in 
1860.  It  was  his  old  trade.  He  also 
built  the  Anchor  mill,  the  largest  then  in 
the  cit3',  having  twelve  runs  of  4V2  feet 
stones,  now  one  of  the  Pillsbur3'  plant. 

The  pioneers  of  Minneapolis  were 
largely  engaged  in  lumbering.  Men  from 
the  Kennebec  and  the  Penobscot  were 
alread3’  swamping  roads  among  the  tall 
])ines  of  Rum  river  and  the  Mississipi)i. 
Spring  floods  filled  the  booms,  and  mills 
were  shrieking  as  their  revolving  saws 
tore  through  the  monster  logs.  It  was 
impossible  for  a  New  England  bo3'  to 
overlook  so  inviting  a  field  for  business 
and  enterprise.  So  Mr.  Eastman  fol¬ 
lowed  the  Lovejo3'S  and  Morrisons,  the 
Rollins  and  Marrs,  and  was  soon  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  fascinating  business.  For 
manv  3'ears  he  has  been  connected  with 
lumberingenterprises,  chiefl3'  as  Eastman 


Bove3^&  Co.,  who  have  been  among  the 
largest  owners  of  pine  and  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  lumber. 

For  man3'  years  Nicollet  island  re¬ 
mained  a  wooded  gem  interposed  be¬ 
tween  the  rapid  I3' growing  east  and  west 
divisions  of  the  cit3'.  It  rose  In' a  gentle 
ascent  to  a  rounded  central  summit,  and 
was  covered  with  tall  maples.  Save  the 
highwa3',  which  connected  the  bridges 
across  the  two  branches  of  the  river;  its 
native  S3'mmetr3' was  untouched.  It  was 
esteemed  too  valuable  for  cultivation 
and  3'et  was  not  demanded  for  improve¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Eastman’s  e3'e  was  captiv¬ 
ated,  whether  b3'its  beaut3'  or  its  adapt¬ 
ation  to  practical  uses,  did  not  then 
appear,  but  he  negotiated  for  its  pur¬ 
chase,  and,  aided  b3Mwo  or  three  friends 
who  took  interests  with  him,  the3’  be¬ 
came  its  owner.  The  up])er  and  most 
beautiful  part  of  the  island  was  offered 
to  the  cit3'  on  reasonalile  terms  for  a 
public  park,  but  was  declined. 

Air.  Eastman  had  always  manifested 
great  faith  in  water  power.  He  had 
studied  its  problems  on  the  banks  of  the 
Saco,  among  the  mountain  torrents.  He 
appreciated  the  almost  exhaustless 
power  which  glided  unused  over  the 
smooth  ledge  of  the  river’s  bed,  and 
thought  out  a  plan  to  utilize  the  new 
purchase,  Iw  creating  vast  mill  sites. 
The  scheme  was  a  promising  one.  Everv 
known  condition  favored  its  success.  It 
was  to  excavate  a  tunnel  in  the  soft  sand 
rock  from  below  the  falls,  underneath 
the  island;  then  bv  racewavs,  leading 
from  the  river  above,  the  water  could  be 
conducted  to  water  wheels  set  at  the 
tunnel  level,  which  would  serve  as  a  tail 
race  for  the  spent  water.  Thus  the  hdl 
head  of  the  heighth  of  the  tails,  some 
fort3’  feet,  more  or  less,  would  be 
made  available.  The  St.  Authonv  I'alls 
Water  Power  Compan3'  favored  the  plan 
and  executed  a  lease  of  the  reapiired 
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water.  The  tunnel  was  commenced  and 
extended  from  below  several  hundred 
feet,  when,  alas,  for  the  stabilit^^  of  the 
best  human  calculations !  A  subter¬ 
ranean  water  course  in  the  sand  rock 
was  encountered,  which,  leading  from 
the  river  above  by  undiscovered  chan¬ 
nels,  gave  way — the  tunnel  collapsed, 
and  the  current  of  the  mighty  Mis¬ 
sissippi  began  to  enter,  and  threat¬ 
ened  to  make  the  tiinnel  its  channel. 
Mills  in  its  course  were  swept  away 
and  the  greatest  consternation  spread 
among  the  people.  To  stop  the  gap  was 
made  a  common  cause,  and  by  the  most 
energetic  efforts  a  temporar3^  barrier 
was  interposed.  Of  course,  the  h3nlraulic 
scheme  collapsed  with  the  tunnel.  But 
in  the  end  the  accident  was  a  blessing  in 
disguise.  It  disclosed  the  weakness  of 
the  barrier  to  the  falls,  and  led  to  the 
construction  by  the  government  of  a 
stone  dyke  underneath  the  ledge  from 
bank  to  bank  of  the-  river,  which  has 
effectually  and  permanently  secured  the 
falls  from  any  like  injury.  The  plan  of 
this  work  was  suggested  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  engineer  by  Mr.  Eastman.  In  con¬ 
structing  it  other  hidden  water  courses 
were  uncovered,  which,  but  for  the  timely 
discovery,  would  have  destiaycd  the 
falls. 

The  scheme  for  immediately  utilizing 
the  island  had  failed,  but  the  ingenuit3' 
and  enterprise  of  its  principal  owner 
eventually  accomplished  it.  The  island 
was  found  to  be  underneath  the  soil  a 
solid  stone  quarry.  This  was  opened 
and  soon  was  constructed  a  long  row  of 
shops  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  i.sland, 
supplied  with  motive  power  from  the 
falls,  which  were  leased  to  various  man- 
iffacturers.  Long  lines  of  tenement 
blocks  were  built  from  the  same  solid 
material,  and  filled  with  families.  Mr. 
Eastman  himself  erected  sixty  houses  on 


the  island  from  stone  quarried  from  the 
spot.  The  upper  part  of  the  island  was 
laid  out  and  platted,  and  Mr.  Eastman 
led  off  in  its  improvement  by  erecting 
upon  the  highest  knoll  a  fine  dwelling 
house  for  the  use  of  his  own  family. 
Others  followed  him,  and  now  the  upper 
part  of  the  island  is  one  of  the  most  desir¬ 
able  and  beautiful  quarters  of  the  cit3% 
while  the  connecting  street  is  compara¬ 
tively  lined  with  business  houses.  Mr. 
Eastman  organized  the  company  which 
built  the  Syndicate  block,  and  had  charge 
of  its  erection.  It  is  the  largest  building 
of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.  He  also 
built  on  his  own  account  the  Eastman 
block,  on  Nicollet  avenue. 

A  taste  for  catering  to  touidsts  and 
health  seekers  seems  to  have  survived 
from  Mr.  Eastman’s  bo3diood.  At  the 
opening  of  the  Nicollet  house,  in  1858, 
he  officiated  as  one  of  the  vice-presidents, 
and  graced  the  occasion  with  a  speech — 
one  of  the  few  attributed  to  him.  In 
recent  3'ears  he  has  erected  a  magnificent 
hotel  at  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas,  supply¬ 
ing  a  much  needed  facility  to  those  who 
for  health  or  pleasure  visit  that  popular 
resort.  The  “Eastman”  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  best  ec[uipped  inthecountr3", 
classed  with  the  Coronado  at  San  Diego, 
and  the  Ponce  de  Leon  at  Jacksonville. 

When  the  Northern  Pacific  railroad 
was  begun,  Mr.  Eastman  joined  with 
other  prominent  citizens  of  Minneapolis 
in  a  construction  company  which  built 
the  first  section  of  that  road,  extending 
from  the  St.  Louis  river  through  Minne¬ 
sota  to  the  north. 

He  has  been  the  projector  of  man3'en- 
terprizes  of  a  minor  character,  affecting 
favorably  the  growth  of  the  cit3q  and 
has  likewise  been  connected  with  others 
in  building  up  its  varied  industries.  His 
life  has  been  a  bus3'  one.  His  restle.ss 
energies  have  found  vent  in  incessant 
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work,  bringing  innch  profit  to  himself, 
but  often  undertaken  as  well  ont  of 
regard  to  the  publie  welfare. 

His  phvsique  is  spare;  his  tempera¬ 
ment  nervous ;  eu  rt  and  incisive  in  speech, 
he  sometimes  seems  abrupt,  but  iu  truth 
is  a  pleasant  and  agreeable  companion, 
a  hospitable  host,  a  liberal  citizen,  and 
generous  friend. 

Mr.  Eastman  married  Miss  Susan  R. 
Lovejo}',  of  Conway,  in  1855.  His  fam- 
il3"  consists  of  an  onl^'  son,  Frederick  \V. 
Eastman,  married  and  established  in 
business  in  Minneapolis.  An  onH  daugh¬ 
ter,  married  to  A.  C.  Loring,  died  in  earl\^ 
motherhood.  An  infant  daughter  died  in 
1874. 

In  later  3'ears  he  has  laid  off  the  bur¬ 
dens  of  new  enteiqu'izes,  attending  to  his 
large  private  interests,  and  passingmuch 
time  in  travel.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eastman 
have  always  borne  a  conspicuous  part 
in  the  social  life  of  the  cit}".  Their  ele¬ 
gant  home  on  Nicollet  Island  is  often 
opened  for  social  entertainment,  and  is  a 
center  of  cordial  hospitality'.  They  are 
prominent  members  of  the  Church  of  the 
Redeemer,  and  liberal  supporters  of  its 
religious  and  charitable  work. 

We  are  again  indebted  to  W.  W.  East¬ 
man  for  pioneer  work  in  the  line  of  mer¬ 
chant  milling.  After  leaving  the  Minne¬ 
sota  Mill,  he  was  not  long  idle,  but  in 
1859  he  associated  with  him  Air.  Paris 
Gibson,  recently  of  the  State  of  Alaine, 
under  the  firm  name  of  Eastman  &  Gib¬ 
son,  and  proceeded  to  build  the  Catar¬ 
act  Mill,  located  at  the  corner  of  First 
street  and  Sixth  avenue  south,  or  Cat¬ 
aract  street.  This  was  the  first  flour 
mill  built  on  the  west  side  of  the  river, 
and,  as  such,  its  entire  history  will  be 
inteseresting.  The  mill  was  originallv 
built  two  stories  high,  and  contained 
four  run  of  stone.  Alessrs.  Eastman  and 
Gibson  started  the  mill  immediateU’ 


upon  its  completion,  and  continued  to 
run  it  until  1864,  when  W.  S.  Judd,  Geo. 
A.  Brackett  and  John  Ue  Laittre  wei'c 
associated  with  them  under  the  firm 
name  of  Erstman,  Gibson  &;  Co.,  and 
the  firm  thus  composed  eommeneed  at 
once  to  erect  the  woolen  mills  known  as 
the  North  Star  Alill.  After  completing 
the  woolen  mills,  the  firm  was  divided, 
Messrs.  Eastman,  Gibson  &  De  Laittre 
taking  the  woolen  mills  as  their  part  of 
the  business,  and  Messrs.  Jiidd  &  Brack¬ 
ett  taking  the  Cataract  I^lour  Alill. 

The  Cataract  Alill  is  now  considered 
a  small  mill,  but  the  newspapers  of  Alin- 
neapolis  evidently'  considered  it  quite 
wonderful  in  that  day',  by  the  way  the 
“enormous  capacity’’  and  “four  enor¬ 
mous  stones’’  are  I'eferred  to  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  article  published  in  the  Alinneap- 
olis  Chronicle  in  1865,  under  the  head  of 

FLOCK  .MILLS. 

“The  celebrated  ‘  Cataract  Mill’  of  Eastman, 
Cibson  &  Co.  has  been  in  operation  all  winter  and 
is  the  mill  of  the  Northwest.  Since  the  close  of 
navigation  the  four  enormous  mill  stones  have 
been  steadily  revolving,  and  a  iiroduet  of  20,000 
barrels  was  the  result  to  May  1st.  To  enclose 
this  enormous  (juantity  of  flour  the  cooper  shops 
connected  with  the  mill  have  been  steadily  at  work 
all  winter,  turning  out  325  barrels  a  day,  and  em- 
ploj'ing  nearly  forty  men.  Long  lines  of  wagons 
and  teams  stand  constantly  before  the  great  re¬ 
ceiving  wheat  bin,  and  as  fast  as  one  farmer  has 
discharged  his  load  another  is  reuub'  to  take  his 
turn.  The  superior  (pialitj’  of  wheat  raised  in  the 
region  of  Hennepin  county  has  given  the ‘Cata¬ 
ract  ’  brand  of  flour  a  great  reputation  in  the  state 
and  abroad.” 

Judd  &  Brackett  operated  the  mill 
until  1867,  when  Air.  Judd  retired  from 
the  firm  and  Geo.  A.  Brackett  run  it  for 
one  year  alone.  He  then  sold  the  mill  to 
Commodore  Davidson,  of  St.  Paul,  who 
leased  it  W.  AI.  Brackett.  Air.  Brackett 
operated  it  until  the  fall  of  1869, 
when  the  mill  was  sold  by  Commodore 
Davidson  to  D.  R.  Ikirber,  of  AIinnea])o- 
lis.  On  Alay'  17,  1871,  Alt.  Barber 
leased  it  to  his  son-in-law,  J.  Welles 
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Gardner,  who  operated  the  mill  nntil 
September  1st,  1873,  at  which  date  Mr. 
Gardner  formed  a  partnership  with  Mr. 
Barber,  under  the  firm  name  of  Gardner 
&  Barber.  They  continued  to  operate 
the  mill  until  the  death  of  Mr.  Gardner, 
which  occurred  in  May,  1876.  After 
Mr.  Gardner’s  death  Mr.  Barber  took 
his  son  into  the  firm,  and  the  firm  name 
became  D.  R.  Barber  &  Son.  The  capa¬ 
city  of  the  mill  was  immediately  in¬ 
creased,  and  two  more  stories  were  ad¬ 
ded.  D.  R.  Barber  died  in  a  few  years 
thereafter,  and  the  mill  has  since  been 
run  by  Mr.  E.  R.  Barber,  but  under  the 
same  firm  name. 

Daniel  R.  Barber.  This  early  set¬ 
tler  and  respected  citizen  of  Minneapolis 
sprang  from  the  sturdy  yeomanry  of  Ver¬ 
mont.  His  father  was  Roswell  Barber, 
a  farmer  living  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Champlain,  who  traced  his  ances¬ 
try  far  back  to  colonial  times.  His 
mother  was  Aurelia  Alarion  Barber. 
Daniel  R.  was  born  at  Benson,  Rutland 
County,  Vermont,  Februar\'  14th,  1817. 
He  was  habituated  in  early  years  to  la¬ 
bor  on  his  father’s  farm,  though  given 
full  opportunity  to  acquire  the  rudiments 
taught  in  the  common  schools.  His 
studies  were  completed  at  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  seminary  at  Castleton.  He  aspired 
to  a  collegiate  education,  but  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  relinquish  it  through  weakness 
ofthee3’es.  He  then  turned  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  mercanLile  life,  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five  found  himself  proprietor  of 
the  principal  store  in  his  native  town. 
For  the  ten  following  years  he  conducted 
this  business  with  such  success  that  he 
was  enabled  to  close  it  with  a  consider¬ 
able  accumulated  capital. 

Meanwhile  he  was  united  in  marriage 
in  February,  1845,  with  Miss  Ellen  L. 
Bottum,  of  the  neighboring  town  of  Oi'- 
well. 


In  the  year,  1855,  Mr.  Barber  made  a 
trip  throughout  the  Northwest,  and  se¬ 
lected  the  new  settlement  atSt.  Anthonv 
Falls  as  his  future  home.  Returning  he 
made  arrangements  to  remove,  and  in 
the  following  spring  (1856)  he  brought 
his  famiU"  to  their  future  home.  Two 
children  had  come  to  the  house  in  Ver¬ 
mont,  Julia,  afterwards  married  to  Wel¬ 
les  S.  Gardner,  and  now  wife  of - Big¬ 

elow,  and  Edward  R.,  now  a  leading 
miller  at  Alinneapolis.  Mr.  Barber  at 
first  associated  himself  in  business  with 
Carlos  Wilcox,  a  young  man  also  from 
the  Green  Mountain  state.  The  firm  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  real  estate  business,  and  Air. 
Barber  made  use  of  his  liberal  fortune  in 
loans  and  real  estate  investments,  most 
of  them  probabh'  forced  upon  him  by  the 
collapse  of  values  succeeding  the  panic  of 
1857.  But  he  also  established  a  home, 
building  a  modest  but  comfortable  dwell¬ 
ing  house  at  the  corner  of  Fourth  and 
Helen  streets,  where  the  family  lived  for 
many  years.  It  was  a  home  of  refine¬ 
ment  and  quiet  domestic  happiness. 
There  was  offered  an  unostentatious  but 
cordial  hospitalit3q  and  an  example  of 
the  household  virtues  which  impressed 
itself  upon  the  social  life  of  the  commun¬ 
ity.  Airs.  Barber  was  a  lady  of  unusual 
sweetness  of  character,  of  pleasing  man¬ 
ners,  and  active  in  all  the  ways  of  hospi- 
talit3^  and  charit3L 

They  attached  themselves  to  the  Pl3'- 
mouth  Congregational  Church,  of  which 
Air.  Barber  was  for  man3^  years  deacon, 
and  entered  into  all  the  unpretentious 
but  fruitful  work  of  building  up  the  re¬ 
ligious  and  social  interests  of  the  com- 
munit3'. 

Air.  Barber  made  no  haste  to  enter 
into  business  after  the  subsidence  of  the 
panic.  He  was  cautious  and  conserva¬ 
tive,  though  by  no  means  sordid  nor  il¬ 
liberal.  He  had  some  lands  near  the 
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growing  city,  and  .spent  nuieh  time  in 
their  eultivation  and  improvement. 

At  the  election  of  1861  he  was  eho.sen 
one  of  the  county  commissioners,  and 
tlie  same  \"car  was  a])pointed  assessor, 
an  office  which  lie  held  in  town  and  city 
for  eleven  3’ears.  He  afterwards  resumed 
mei'cantile  pursuits,  first  conducting  a 
grocery  business,  and  afterwards  a  di'y 
goods  store.  In  1871  he  purchased  the 
Cataract  flouring  mill,  the  pioneer  mill 
at  the  falls.  After  removing  the  ma¬ 
chinery,  introducing  the  newest  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  process  of  manufacturing 
flour,  he  operated  the  mill,  with  his  son-in- 
law,  J.  Welles  Gardner,  who  was  a  young 
man  of  much  enterprise  and  spirit.  After 
the  death  of  Air.  Gardner  he  introdueed 
his  son,  Edward  R.  Barber,  into  the  bus¬ 
iness,  which  was  continued  with  great 
energy  through  his  life.  The  flour  made 
at  the  Cataract  mill  took  rank  among 
the  leading  brands  made  at  the  “Flour 
Cit\',”  and  had  a  wide  sale  and  good 
reputation.  The  conduct  of  the  flour 
manufacturing  business  is  an  exacting 
occupation.  The  margin  of  profit  is 
small,  and  the  necessity  of  continuous 
ojicration  urgent.  It  requires  the  use  of 
large  capital,  and  often  calls  for  a  liberal 
use  of  credit.  The  change  in  Mr.  Bar¬ 
ber’s  habits,  from  the  freedom  of  his 
semi-rural  life,  to  the  confinement  of  the 
office,  with  its  anxieties  and  responsibil¬ 
ity,  no  doubt  was  unfavorable  to  his 
health.  He  was  a  robust  man,  and 
seemed  to  possess  uncommon  physical 
vigor,  but  in  1880  he  was  stricken  with 
partial  paralysis,  which  retired  him  from 
active  business.  The  following  years 
were  devoted  to  efforts  at  restoration, 
during  which  all  available  means  were 
tried  in  vain.  He  was  not  an  acute  suf¬ 
ferer.  He  had  a  ])leasant  home,  was  the 
object  of  the  tenderest  care,  enjoyed  the 
symi)ath  v  of  friends,  and  was  able  to  go 
about  the  country,  and  even  to  partici¬ 


pate  in  social  relations.  But  the  nervous 
e{iuilibrium  of  his  system  was  disturbed, 
and  he  gradually  weakened,  physical  and 
mental  vigor  slowly  decaying,  until,  on 
the  17th  of  April,  1886,  he  was  released 
from  the  longsuspense,  and  j)assed  peace¬ 
fully  away,  having  nearly  reached  his 
three  score  and  ten  years  of  life. 

Air.  Barber  had  lived  in  Minneapolis 
for  thirty  years.  During  this  period  it 
had  passed  from  a  rural  village  to  a 
bustling  cit3\  To  its  growth  and  pros¬ 
perity  he  had  contributed,  according  to 
his  opportunit}'  and  abilit\\  He  had 
activeh'  engaged  in  its  business  and  par- 
tiei])ated  in  its  enterprises.  He  was  not 
ambitious  of  fame  or  fortune.  He  was 
neither  avaricious  nor  sordid.  He  was 
content  to  walk  the  medium  path  of  in- 
dustiw  without  pride  or  ostentation.  He 
was  firm  in  his  principles,  'U])right  in  his 
conduct,  irreproachable  in  his  habits, 
kindh"  and  courteous  in  his  intercourse, 
and  above  all  kindh"  and  affectionate  in 
his  domestic  life.  While  other  lives  have 
been  more  conspicuous  in  those  qualities 
which  attract  public  admiration,  bolder 
in  conception,  and  brilliant  in  execution, 
holding  themselves  in  positions  of  office 
and  power,  before  the  admiring  gaze  of 
the  public,  none  have  been  more  salutaiw 
in  its  record  of  dut^'  faithfiflly  done,  and 
in  its  example  of  an  upright,  virtuous 
and  beneficent  life. 

The  Cataract  Alill  attained  consid¬ 
erable  prestige  as  being  the  first  mer¬ 
chant  mill  on  the  west  side  of  the  river. 
To  the  few  inhabitants  then  living  in 
Alinneapolis  it  seemed  a  great  undertak¬ 
ing  to  build  such  a  mill  and,  though  the 
Cataract  mill  is  now  but  a  small  mill 
beside  the  mammoth  structures  thatsur- 
round  it,  yet  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
taking  into  consideration  the  time  at 
whicli  it  was  built  and  the  means  at 
hand  for  putting  up  such  a  structure,  it 
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required  as  mueh  enterprise  of  its  pro- 
jeetors  to  build  such  a  mill  as  it  does 
now  to  build  one  of  the  more  modern 
pattern  and  size. 

From  this  beginning  on  the  West  Side 
the  flouring  mills  soon  began  to  multiply. 
The  space  permitted  in  this  work  is  not 
sufficient  to  give  a  detailed  history  of 
each  mill.  A  brief  outline  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient. 

In  regular  order  followed  the  Union 
mill  which  was  built  in  18G3  by  Henry 
Gibson  and  operated  by  him  alone  for 
several  years.  Afterward  by  Gibson  & 
Darrow,  George  A.  Brackett,  Hobart  & 
Shuler,-  Darrow  &  Dibble,  W.  I.  McAffe 
and  others.  It  still  stands  on  First  street 
fronting  on  the  canal,  and  is  now  owned 
by  the  Minneapolis  Fdour  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company,  but  is  not  in  operation  as 
a  mei'chant  mill. 

For  the  year  of  1865  the  shipment  of 
flour  from  Minneapolis  and  St.  Anthony 
was  as  follows : 

Barrels 

Minneapolis,  Eastman,  Gibson  &  Co., 

Cataract  Mill .  46,000 

St.  Anthony,  Eastman,  Cahill  &  Co., 

Island  Mill .  32,830 

Total .  78,830 

In  1864  Messrs.  Frazee  &  Murphy 
built  the  Minneapolis  Flour  Mill,  The 
mill  was  located  fronting  west  on  the 
canal  between  Sixth  and  Seventh  avenues 
south.  As  originally  built,  the  capacity 
of  the  mill  was  250  barrels  per  day.  In 
1870  G.  W.  Crocker,  C.  A.  Pillsbury  &  Co. 
and  Welles  Gardner  bought  and  operated 
the  mill  under  the  firm  name  of  Gardner, 
Pillsbury  &  Crocker.  Their  manage¬ 
ment  was  very  successful  from  the  be¬ 
ginning,  until  the  mill  burned  in  October, 
1871.  It  was  rebuilt  at  once  and  en¬ 
larged  to  350  barrels  per  day.  Mr. 
Gardner  sold  his  interest  to  Woodbury 
Fisk  soon  after  the  mill  was  rebuilt,  and 
the  firm  name  was  changed  to  Pillsbury, 
Crocker  &  Fisk,  and  so  continued  for 


several  years,  when  C.  A.  Pillsbury  &  Co. 
sold  out  to  Chas.  W.  Moore,  and  the  firm 
name  was  changed  to  Crocker,  Fisk  & 
Co.  On  December,  4,  1881,  a  fire,  origi¬ 
nating  in  the  Pillsbury  B  mill,  next  ad¬ 
joining  the  Minneapolis  mill  on  the 
south,  communicated  with  and  caused 
the  mill  to  explode,  killing  three  firemen 
who  were  endeavoring  to  quench  the 
flames.  In  exploding  the  mill  set  Are  to 
the  Empire  mill  adjoining  on  the  north, 
and  as  a  result  they  were  all  destroyed, 
together  with  the  Excelsior  mill.  The 
Minneapolis  mill  was  rebuilt  at  once  and 
its  capacity  increased  to  600  barrels  per 
day.  Various  changes  and  improve¬ 
ments  have  been  made  in  the  mill  until  its 
capacity  is  now  rated  at  1,500  barrels  per 
day.  In  1887  Mr.  Chas.  W.  Moore  sold 
his  interest  to  in  the  mill  to  Louis  W. 
Campbell,  the  Arm  name  remaining  un¬ 
changed,  and  Mr.  Campbell  (who  has 
had  a  large  experience  in  the  flour  busi¬ 
ness)  became  manager,  being  assisted  by 
Mr.  W.  G.  Crocker,  a  son  of  George  W. 
Ci'ocker,  and  representing  his  father’s 
interests.  In  Januar}'-,  1889,  Mr.  Wood¬ 
bury  Fisk  died,  and  his  heirs  succeeded 
to  his  interest  in  the  Minneapolis  mill. 
The  Arm  is  still  styled  Crocker,  Fisk  & 
Co.  The  biography  of  Geo.  W.  Crocker 
would  practically  be  a  history  of  the 
flour  industry  of  Minneapolis,  'as  he  is 
undoubtedly  the  oldest  practical  miller 
now  engaged  in  the  business,  having- 
been  a  miller  in  the  old  City  mill  about 
the  time  it  was  changed  from  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  mill,  and  he  has  progi'essed 
through  all  the  stages  of  advancement 
from  practical  miller  to  proprietor. 

George  WashiiXGTox  Crocker.  The 
life  of  Mr.  Crocker  in  Minneapolis  illus¬ 
trates  the  growth  of  the  flour  milling- 
business  from  its  beginning,  in  1856, 
through  all  stages  of  its  development  to 
the  present  time,  as  he  was  connected 
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with  the  first  mill  built  on  the  West 
Side  of  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  and 
has  continued  without  interruption  in 
the  business.  It  illustrates  as  well  what 
habits  of  economy,  industry  and  undi¬ 
vided  attention  to  one  pursuit  through 
a  generation  will  accomplish  in  gather¬ 
ing  a  competent  fortune  and  surround¬ 
ing  one’s  self  udth  the  comforts  of  home 
and  the  delights  of  children  bi'ed  to  so- 
briet3^  and  industry. 

George  W.  Crocker  is  a  native  of  the 
town  of  Hermon,  Penobscot  county, 
Maine,  where  he  was  born  in  1832.  His 
parents  were  Asa  and  Matilda  Crocker, 
who  led  an  humble  and  simple  style  of 
life,  cultivating  a  small  farm  and  keeping 
an  inn  on  the  high  road  to  Bangor.  His 
mother  being  in  feeble  health,  when  a 
child  of  seven  years  he  was  taken  into  the 
family'  of  Mr.  H.  C.  Warren,  a  farmer 
living  in  the  town  of  Canaan,  Somerset 
county.  His  mother  dying  a  year  after¬ 
wards,  he  continued  with  Mr.  Warren  for 
ten  years,  and  until  he  started  out  for  an 
independent  life.  These  years  were  spent 
in  labor  on  the  farm,  with  short  sessions 
at  the  district  school  through  the  winter 
months. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  left  the 
farm  to  seek  maintenance  by  his  own 
exertion,  and  found  employment  at 
Providence,  R.  I.,  as  a  nurse  in  Biitler 
hospital,  where  he  remained  for  three 
years.  In  the  summer  of  1852,  when  but 
twenty  y’ears  of  age,  he  joined  the  pro¬ 
cession  of  emigrants  which  was  moving 
to  the  Pacific  coast  in  piirsuit  of  a  tem¬ 
porary  El  Dorado.  The  route  taken  was 
theonly  practicable  one  at  that  time,  via 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  which  involved 
a  long  and  tedious  sea  voyage.  Arrived 
in  California  he  found  his  way  to  Mari¬ 
posa  county,  where  he  first  engaged  in 
mining  in  the  rich  pincers  of  the  Merced^ 
then  as  clerk  in  a  store,  and  finally  in  the 
management  of  a  mercantile  establish¬ 


ment.  After  thi'ee  years,  with  a  moder¬ 
ate  accumulation  of  earnings,  which 
might  serve  as  a  caifital  instartingin  the 
East,  he  I'eturned  to  the  states  by  the 
same  route  by  which  he  had  gone  out, 
and  proceeding  from  his  landing  in  New 
York  to  the  Mississippi  river  at  Dubuque, 
he  took  stage  and  came  to  Minneapolis, 
where  he  arrived  in  July,  1855.  He  was 
then  a  young  man  of  twenty-three,  and 
had  already'  an  experience  of  six  years  in 
providing  for  himself,  and  had  a  moder¬ 
ate  capital  which  his  own  industry  had 
earned.  Real  estate  and  loans  engaged 
his  attention  for  the  first  two  y'ears,  at 
the  end  of  which  the  former  had  become 
dull,  and  the  latter,  for  the  most  part, 
uncollectable. 

The  old  government  mill  at  the  west¬ 
erly  end  of  the  falls,  having  first  been 
built  by  the  garrison  at  Fort  Snelling  in 
1822  and  used  for  sawing  lumber,  and 
then  for  grinding  grain,  had  been  dis¬ 
used  and  had  fallen  into  a  forlorn  and 
very  dilapitated  state.  In  1854  Thomas 
H.  Perkins  had  arrived  here  from  western 
New  York,  and  soon  afterward  secured 
the  property  and  fitted  it  up  for  a  grist 
mill,  naming  it  the  City'  Mill.  He  put 
in  two  sets  of  buhrs — one  for  flour  and 
one  for  feed.  After  putting  the  little 
mill  in  operation,  he  took  Air.  Smith 
Ferrand  as  a  partner.  Soon  afterwai'ds 
Mr.  Crocker  purchased  Mr.  Ferrand’s 
interest,  and  the  firm  of  Perkins  & 
Crocker  was  formed.  The  little  mill 
was  run  on  the  primitive  plan,  grinding 
whatever  grain  was  brought  to  it  for 
toll,  and  supplying  the  little  town  with 
a  part  of  its  flour. 

Mr.  Crocker  was  not  a  miller,  but  he 
had  a  good  share  of  Yankee  ingenuity' 
and  industry',  and  soon  learned  the  rou¬ 
tine  of  the  trade.  He  was  no  gentleman 
miller,  but  jiut  on  the  dusty'  garments  of 
the  practical  miller,  and  shouldered  the 
sacks  of  grain  and  bags  of  flour.  The 
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trade  thus  learned  in  the  school  of  prac¬ 
tical  experience  has  been  pursued  under 
many  connections  through  all  the  steps 
of  progressive  improvement  in  the  mill- 
ingbusiness,  and  in  the  larger  and  better 
equipped  mills,  to  the  present  time. 

About  1865  the  City  Mill  was  sold  to 
Bei'ry  &  Hughes,  and  Messrs.  Rowland¬ 
son  &  Crocker  built  the  Arctic  mill.  This 
was  a  stone  mill,  upon  the  canal  of  the 
Mill  Company,  and  had  a  capacity  of 
three  hundred  barrels  per  day. 

In  1870  Mr.  Crocker  sold  his  interest 
in  the  Arctic  and  bought  an  interest  in 
the  Minneapolis  mill,  which  had  been 
erected  by  Frazee,  Murphy  &  Co.  upon 
the  Mill  Company’s  canal.  This  mill 
then  had  the  same  capacity  as  the  one 
sold.  It  has  burned  twice,  once  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  1871,  and  again  in  December,  1881. 
The  mill  was  immediately  rebuilt  at 
both  times.  Its  machinery  was  renewed 
upon  the  introduction  of  the  new  pro¬ 
cess,  and  it  has  always  kept  abreast  in 
all  the  successive  improvements  in  mill¬ 
ing.  The  capacity  of  this  mill  has  been 
increased  at  various  times  until  at  pres¬ 
ent  it  turns  out  1,500  bai'rels  of  flour  a 
day.  The  flour  from  this  mill  has  al¬ 
ways  ranked  among  the  leaders,  and  has 
always  maintained  the  highest  stand¬ 
ard.  The  leading  brand,  “Crocker’s 
Best,’’  has  been  on  the  market  continu¬ 
ally  for  over  twenty-two  years,  and  is 
as  well  known  in  New  England  ns  any 
flour  made. 

Since  building  the  Arctic  Mill,  Mr. 
Crocker  has  been  connected  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  milling  firms,  and  has  been  the 
practical  miller  in  all  of  them  :  Perkins, 
Crocker  &  Co.;  Perkins,  Crocker  &  Tom¬ 
linson  ;  Crocker,  Tomlinson  &  Co.;  Gard¬ 
ner,  Pillsbury  &  Crocker;  Pillsbury, 
Crocker  &  Fisk,  and  Crocker,  Fisk  & 
Co.  The  latter  is  the  style  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  milling  firm,  composed  of  Geo.  W. 
Crocker,  the  estate  of  the  late  Woodbury 
Fisk  and  L.  W.  Campbell. 


Thus  for  thirty-five  years  Mr.  Crocker 
has  been  continuously  in  the  milling  busi¬ 
ness  at  Minneapolis,  commencing  with 
the  first  mill  which  ever  turned  a  wheel 
in  the  state,  and  managing  the  first  mill 
of  any  kind  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river. 
His  record  as  the  first  practical  miller 
and  the  longest  in  the  business,  is  one  of 
which  he  may  justly  be  proud. 

Mr.  Crocker  was  happily  married  Dec. 
25,  1862,  to  Miss  Sarah  Perkins  Moore. 

The  children  are  William  G.,  engaged 
like  his  father  in  milling,  and  George  A., 
who  is  in  the  drug  business.  William  G. 
married  Miss  Mary  Bull,  daughter  of  the 
late  B.  S.  Bull,  and  has  for  some  time 
taken  his  father’s  place  in  the  active 
management  of  the  milling  interests. 

For  some  years  past  Mr.  Crocker  has 
laid  off  some  of  the  bui'dens  of  business 
activity,  as  he  has,  by  his  close  applica¬ 
tion,  somewhat  impaired  his  health,  and 
finds  it  necessary  to  lead  a  quiet  and 
more  retired  life. 

George  W.  Crocker  is  in  every  sense  of 
the  word  a  self-made  made  man — widely 
respected  for  his  reliability,  honesty  and 
uprightness  of  character,  for  his  ability 
and  energy.  He  has  always  been  consid¬ 
ered  a  wise  counselor  and  advisor  in  all 
business  matters,  and  especially  in  the 
manufacture  of  flour,  as  he  has  always 
been  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
many  details  of  that  great  industry. 

In  1864  Stamwitz  &  Schober  utilized 
the  basement  of  Barnard  Bros.  &  Shu- 
ey’s  furniture  factory  on  the  St.  Anthony 
side  of  the  river,  in  which  to  build  a  two- 
run  mill  known  as  the  St.  Anthony. 
They  I'un  it  until  1871  when  fire  ended 
its  existenee. 

In  1865  Summit  Mill  was  built  below 
the  Island  Mill  on  Hennepin  Island.  It 
was  built  by  Kausbe  &  Co.  and  was  the 
last  mill  built  on  Hennepin  Island  and 
went  down  stream  in  the  Eastman  tun 
nel  washout,  in  the  spring  of  1869. 
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Taylor  Bros.,  of  Pliiladcli)hia,  })ut  up 
the  Alaska  Mill  in  1866.  This  was  a 
very  fine  mill  for  that  date,  containing 
six  run  of  stone,  and  attaining  quite  a 
reputation  for  its  products.  It  after¬ 
ward  became  the  projjerty  of  Gardner  & 
rillshury,  and  in  1874  passed  to  Chas. 
A.  Pillsbury  &  Co.  and  was  named  the 
PillshuryB  Mill  and  is  now  the  property 
of  the  Pillsbury -Washburn  Flour  Alill 
Co.  This  mill  was  desti'oyed  by  fire  De¬ 
cember  4th,  1881,  but  was  rebnilt  at 
once  with  increased  capacity. 

The  Arctic  Mill  was  also  built  in  1866 
by  Geo.  W.  Crocker  and  Edwin  Rowland¬ 
son  ;  the  building  fronting  on  the  canal 
next  below  the  Union  Mill.  In  1869 
they  sold  out  to  Wm.  Tomlinson  and  W. 
L.  Tiffany.  Air.  Tomlinson  soon  sold 
his  interest  to  W.  H.  Dunwoody.  In 
1874  the  mill  was  sold  to  N.  G.  Elliot 
and  P.  B.  Shuler.  Mr.  Elliot  died  soon 
after,  and  his  interest  was  sold  to  J.  W. 
Hobart  and  the  firm  became  Hobart, 
Shuler  &  Elliott,  then  Hobart  &  Shuler. 
In  1879  the  mill  reverted  to  the  North¬ 
western  National  Bank,  who  sold  it  to 
Geo.  Hineline,  W.  G.  Plank  and  S.  H. 
Wheeler,  who  increased  its  capacity  to 
825  barrels  per  day  and  changed  the 
name  of  the  mill  to  the  St.  Anthoiu". 
After  running  it  a  few  years  they  sold  it 
to  Samuel  Moi'se  and  T.  A.  Sammis. 
Messi's.  Alorse  and  Sammis  increased 
the  mill  to  600  barrels  capacity,  and 
when  the  firms  of  Alorse  &  Sammis  and 
I).  Morrison  &  Co.  consolidated  Septem¬ 
ber  1st,  1889,  under  the  name  of  the 
Minneapolis  Flour  Manufacturing  Com- 
pan^q  the  St.  Anthony  Mill  became  ])art 
of  its  pro^jerU',  and  so  remains. 

Ex-Gov.  C.  C.  Washburn,  who  owned 
a  very  large  interest  in  the  Minneapolis 
Mill  Company  had  been  interested  in 
manufactures  more  or  less  since  1856. 
He  had  been  a  ])artnerwith  D.  Morrison 
in  logging  and  lumbering,  and  concluded 


in  1866  to  build  a  llouring  mill  and  util¬ 
ize  some  of  the  mill  company’s  water 
power.  In  accordance  with  that  idea  he 
jiroceeded  to  build  what  was  afterward 
known  as  the  Washburn  B  Mill.  The 
building  was  erected  at  the  corner  of 
Second  street  and  what  is  now  Seventh 
avenue  south.  At  the  time  it  was  built, 
it  was  the  largest  fiouring  mill  at  the 
Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  and  the  largest 
west  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  The  machinery 
was  shipped  from  Buffalo.  The  building 
was  66  by  100  feet  on  the  ground,  and 
six  stories  high,  and  was  completed  in 
1866.  The  most  improved  flour  mill 
machinery  was  put  in,  and  the  mill  was 
ready  to  run  in  1867,  having  eleven  run 
of  stone  and  a  capacity'  of  800  barrels 
per  day  ;  the  entire  building  and  machin¬ 
ery  complete  costing  $100,000.  ATessrs. 
Judd  &  Brackett  leased  the  mill  of  Gen. 
Washburn  for  five  years  at  an  annual 
rental  of  $12,000.  Air.  Judd  retired 
from  the  firm  in  1867  and  Geo.  .4.  Brack¬ 
ett  run  the  mill  for  one  year  more  alone, 
and  then  surrendered  his  lease  to  accept 
a  contract  in  building  the  Northern  Pa¬ 
cific  road.  At  the  time  Air.  Brackett 
was  ffour  milling,  his  firm  was  the  larg¬ 
est  milling  firm  at  the  I^alls  of  St.  An¬ 
thony,  operating  the  Cataract  mill  and 
the  Washburn  B,  the  two  mills  contain¬ 
ing  fifteen  I'un  of  stone.  Those  who  ai'c 
late  comers  to  Alinneapolis  do  not  know 
that  Air.  Brackett  occupied  that  i)roud 
position  at  one  time,  and  none  but  the 
old  residents  know  that  he  was  ever 
engaged  in  merchant  milling. 

Gborge  Henry  Christian.  George 
H.  Christian  is  a  son  of  John  and  Susan 
Weeks  Christian.  His  father  was  a  na¬ 
tive  of  County  Wicklow,  on  the  east 
coast  of  Ireland,  but  was  reared  from  in¬ 
fancy  in  this  country.  He  resided  until 
he  reached  manhood  in  .\lbany.  New 
York,  but  removed  to  Wilmington,  .North 
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Carolina,  where  he  was  engaged  in  iner- 
eantile  life.  His  family  of  six  children 
were  horn  in  central  Alabama  and  North 
Carolina.  George  H.  was  the  fourth 
child  and  was  born  at  Wetumijka, 
Coosa  County,  Ala.,  in  1839. 

Passing  the  years  of  infancy  he  was 
sent  to  Wilmington,  North  Carolina, 
to  attend  a  private  school  where  he  ex¬ 
celled  all  his  fellows  in  aptness  for  learn¬ 
ing.  He  was  especialh^  proficient  in 
mathematical  studies.  But  his  school 
advantages  ceased  when  he  was  no  more 
than  twelve  years  old.  At  the  age  of 
eleven  he  came  North  and  went  to  Wis¬ 
consin  and  remained  with  his  father  on 
a  farm,  and  at  fifteen  3'ears  engaged  in 
a  shoe  store  in  Albany,  New  York,  with 
his  uncle.  After  a  few  years  in  this 
occupation  he  went  to  New  York  City 
where  he  found  emplo3unent  as  a  clerk 
in  the  Continental  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany.  Here  he  remained  until  the  war 
of  the  Rebellion  disturbed  so  many  rela¬ 
tions.  A  son  of  the  South,  but  devoted 
to  the  Union,  he  determined  to  throw 
himself  into  the  contest,  and  with  rare 
discrimination  as  to  the  critical  point  in 
the  approaching  contest,  he  sought  to 
raise  a  regiment  for  the  Union  service  on 
the  debated  soil  of  Kentucky.  Before 
he  had  completed  the  organization  of  the 
regiment  the  quota  of  Kentucky  was 
filled  and  his  tender  was  not  accepted. 

Mr.  Christian  then  came  to  Chicago 
and  engaged  in  the  flour  and  grain  com¬ 
mission  business  with  Hobbs,  Gi'ace  & 
Co.,  which  he  continued  for  about  four 
years,  and  until  he  came  to  Minneapolis 
in  1865. 

Here  at  first  he  occupied  himself 
with  buying  flour  on  joint  account  with 
a  Mr.  Yan  Buskii'k,  of  New  York.  Soon 
he  arranged  to  take  the  product  of 
several  country  flour  mills. 

Governor  Washburn  erected  the  “  B  ” 
flouring  mill,  and  the  parties  running  it 


had  failed,  and  he,  in  looking  around  for 
a  man  of  ability,  offered  an  interest  to 
Mr.  Christian.  His  discerning  eye  had 
discovered  that  he  possessed  rare  quali¬ 
ties  of  adaptation  to  the  manufacturing 
business,  for  which  his  practical  experi¬ 
ence  in  handling  flour  had  fitted  him. 
He  did  not  appreciate  the  mechanical 
ingenuit3q  inventive  power  and  rare  per- 
sistenc\'  of  purpose  which  his  3^oung 
partner  possessed.  The  offer  being  ac¬ 
cepted,  a  business  relation  commenced 
which  was  destined  to  work  a  revolution 
in  the  methods  of  flour  manufacture  and 
lead  the  firm  to  great  mechanical  and 
financial  success. 

The  “B”  mill  is  located  upon  the 
southerly  side  of  the  mill  company’s 
canal,  and  was  projected  on  a  scale  of 
liberal  magnitude  and  most  solidH  con¬ 
structed.  It  was  furnished  with  buhr 
stones  and  bolts  according  to  the  then 
established  process  of  milling  adapted  to 
grind  the  spring  wheat  produced  in  the 
surrounding  countiw  into  the  grades  of 
flour,  the  best  of  which  was  in  I'eciuest 
for  baker’s  use.  Its  product  was  of  ex¬ 
cellent  quality  and  the  bvisiness  was 
fairly”  remunerative. 

After  the  mill  had  been  some  time  in 
operation,  a  French  journeyman  miller 
b\'  the  name  of  La  Croix  was  employed. 
He  told  Air.  Christian  of  a  process  for 
the  purification  of  middlings  which  he 
had  seen  in  use  in  his  native  countiw,  Iw 
which  a  portion  of  the  best  part  of  the 
wheat  berry,  which,  by  the  old  process 
adhered  to  the  hull,  was  detached  and 
added  to  the  flour.  Upon  his  affirmation 
that  he  could  construct  such  a  machine, 
he  was  furnished  with  suitable  materials 
and  undertook,  at  Mr.  Christian’s  ex¬ 
pense,  to  put  them  together.  Much  time 
was  consumed  in  experiments  and  the 
woi'k  was  abandoned  while  jwt  incom¬ 
plete,  and  La  Croix  went  awa3^  After 
a  while  he  returned  and  resumed  the 
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work  but  soon  abandoned  it.  Mr. 
Christian  had  meanwhile  seized  the  idea, 
and,  having  an  inventive  turn  of  mind, 
took  up  the  woi'k  and  completed  the 
machine  which  accomplished  the  work 
for  which  it  was  designed,  but  in  an  im¬ 
perfect  manner.  The  head  miller.  Geo. 
T.  Smith,  suggested  the  employment  of 
In  ushes  to  remove  the  fine  dust  from  the 
screens  when  it  was  carried  113^  the  up¬ 
ward  air  blast  cmplo^'ed  in  the  process, 
which  on  trial  pi'oved  efficacious,  and 
tlie  middlings  purifier  was  a  perfected 
invention,  Mr.  Smith  availing  himself  of 
the  labors  of  LaCroix,  and  Mr.  Christian 
a])plied  for  and  obtained  a  patent  of  the 
invention.  The  Washburn-Christian  mill 
was  suiiplied  with  the  new  machines,  and 
the  superior  cjualit}'  of  its  flour  and  the 
increased  3field  from  the  wheat  used  soon 
made  it  evident  that  a  superior  process 
was  emplo3’ed  in  that  mill,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  the  secret  leaked  out, 
notwithstanding  the  closed  doors  of  the 
mill  where  it  was  cmplo\^ed,  and  it  was 
si^eedilv'  introduced  into  other  mills. 

When  Governor  Washburn  decided  to 
Imild  the  “A”  mill  of  larger  capacit3', 
Mr.  Christian  went  to  Europe  to  inform 
himself  as  to  the  best  machiner3^  used 
and  the  methods  cmplo  vcd  for  producing 
the  fine  flours  of  the  continent.  Rv  the 
aid  of  Minister  E.  B.  Washburn, who  then 
re])resnted  our  government  at  the  Tuil- 
leries,  access  was  gained  to  the  best 
mills  in  France.  Other  milling  points 
were  visited  at  Treiste,  Buda  Pesth  and 
elsewhere.  Findingsome  technical  treat¬ 
ises  upon  milling  in  French,  Mr.  Chris¬ 
tian  gave  himself  to  a  renewed  and  dili¬ 
gent  stud  v  of  the  language  until  he  was 
able  to  read  for  himself  all  that  the  lit¬ 
erature  of  France  contained  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  French  buhr  mill  stones  were 
selectt'd  and  imjiorted,  and  on  his  return 
his  observations  were  utilized  in  fitting 
up  the  machinerv  of  the  new  mill.  It 


was  a  grand  success  and  the  patent  flour 
produced  was  acknowledged  the  best  in 
the  world.  The  finest  ([ualit\' was  made 
from  that  jiart  of  the  wheat  which,  before 
the  introduction  of  the  new  machines, 
had  gone  into  offal.  The  introduction  of 
rolls  about  the  same  time,  according  to 
a  process  in  use  in  the  mills  of  Buda  Pesth, 
completed  the  new  process  which  placed 
Minneapolis  at  the  head  of  the  milling 
industiw  of  the  world. 

About  1875  Mr.  Christian  sold  his  in- 
tei'est  in  the  mills  to  his  brothers,  J.  A. 
and  LlewelUm  Christian,  who  continued 
the  business  in  connection  with  Gov¬ 
ernor  Washburn. 

A  3'ear  or  two  after  settling  in  Minne¬ 
apolis  Mr.  Christian  married  Miss 
Leonora  Hall,  daughter  of  S.  P.  Hall, 
Esq.,  a  lawer  of  Minneapolis.  After  dis¬ 
posing  of  his  milling  interests  he  took  his 
family  and  made  a  prolonged  tour  of 
Europe.  The  previous  visit  had  been  for 
business  reasons,  but  had  kindled  a  de¬ 
sire  to  visit  at  leisure  the  famous  seats 
of  historic  and  literaiw  renown.  He  now 
indulged  his  taste,  lingering  among  the 
galleries  and  libraries  of  England  and 
the  continent.  From  his  3’outh  he  had 
a  strong  literary  bias,  but  the  urgenew  of 
material  needs  had  given  him  little  op- 
portunit3'  to  indulge  his  tastes.  He  now 
resumed  his  books,  not  by  desultoiw 
reading  or  in  the  enchanted  realm  of  ro¬ 
mance  and  fiction,  but  rather  in  the  eid- 
tivation  of  linguistic  and  scientific 
knowledge.  His  stiuK'  has  been  svste- 
matic  and  thorough.  To  the  rudiments 
of  Greek  he  has  added  a  reading  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Latin,  and  a  tolerable  facilitv  in 
French,  German  and  Italian.  In  science 
he  has  espccialh' become  expert  in  mathe¬ 
matics,  grappling  with  the  most  .ab- 
struce  ju'oblems  of  astronomv. 

On  his  return  from  Euro])e,  Mr.  Chris¬ 
tian  has  been  engaged  in  a  varictv  ol 
minor  undertakings.  The  chid  and  one 
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of  no  small  magnitude  is  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  harrels  and  hags.  He  is  chief 
owner  and  manager  of  the  Hardwood 
Manufacturing  and  Storage  Company 
which  has  an  extensive  plant  on  Third 
avenue  and  First  street,  and  employs  a 
large  force  of  mechanics. 

The  care  of  his  ample  fortune,  the  man¬ 
agement  of  a  variety  of  investments  and 
an  active  participation  in  the  social  and 
aesthetic  culture  of  the  commitnity 
divides  his  time  with  study  and  leaves 
little  opportunity  for  the  entrance  of 
that  ennui  which  too  often  assails  the 
man  retired  from  active  life. 

Mr.  Christian  is  of  a  short  stature  and 
sturd}^  in  build,  though  by  no  means 
corptdent.  He  is  taciturn  and  not  at  all 
fluent  in  speech  until  his  interest  is 
aroused,  when  he  kindles  into  vivacity 
from  the  abundant  stores  of  knowledge 
treasured  in  a  retentive  memory. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christian  are  communi¬ 
cants  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  are 
active  members  of  the  society  of  Fine 
Arts.  They  are  much  addicted  to  social 
relations,  and  patrons  of  literary  and 
artistic  aims.  They  have  a  pleasant 
residence  at  Fourth  avenue  and  Eighth 
street.  At  the  present  time,  (July,  1892) 
they  are  making  a  tour  of  Europe.  If 
this  sketch  omits  details  of  an  exemplary 
life  which  ought  to  find  place  in  it,  the 
writer  will  excuse  himself  b  v  his  inability 
to  gain  them  by  a  personal  interview. 

Christian,  Tomlinson  &  Co.  began  to 
operate  the  Washburn  B  mill  in  1869. 
In  1870,  the  firm  name  was  changed  to 
G.  H.  Christian  &  Co.,  the  firm  being 
composed  of  Gen.  C.  C.  Washburn  and 
Geo.  H.  Christian,  who  continued  to 
operate  the  mill  until  1876,  when  Mr. 
Christian  retired  from  the  mill,  and  Mr. 
J.  H.  Hazard  became  a  partner  with  Gen. 
Washburn,  under  the  style  of  Washburn 
&  Hazard. 

The  firm  of  Washburn,  Crosbv  &  Co. 


took  possession  of  the  B  mill  in  1877, 
the  firm  consisting  of  C.  C.  Washburn, 
John  Crosby  and  W.  D.  Washburn.  And 
this  firm,  with  some  changes  in  its  per¬ 
sonnel,  deseribed  elsewhere,  eontinues  to 
operate  this  mill. 

In  September,  1866,  the  millers  formed 
an  organization  to  reduce  the  expense  of 
buying  wheat  and  facilitate  its  transpor¬ 
tation  to  the  mills  at  the  falls.  The 
organization  had  a  president,  secretary 
and  treasurer,  and  a  millers’  enchange, 
with  rooms  and  clerks  in  Minneapolis. 
Geo.  A.  Brackett  was  president,  W.  F. 
Cahill,  vice-president,  and  Dwight  Put¬ 
nam,  secretary  and  manager.  The  line 
of  operation  was  on  the  Milwaukee  road 
from  Minneapolis  to  the  northern  bound¬ 
ary  of  Iowa,  and  up  the  Minnesota 
Valley  road  as  far  as  New  Ulm.  At  each 
station  was  a  buyer,  who  bought  for 
the  association.  The  firms  composing 
the  association  were  as  follows  :  Judd  & 
Braekett ;  Frazee,  Murph}'  &  Co.;  Perk¬ 
ins,  Crocker  &  Tomlinson;  Stevens, 
Morse  &  Co.;  Eastman,  Cahill  &  Co.; 
Tajdor  Brothers;  Gibson  &  Darrow ; 
J.  C.  Berry  &  Co.;  Kassube  &  Co. 

These  firms  paid  into  the  association 
according  to  the  capacity  of  their  mills, 
and  received  wheat  according  to  that 
rule.  The  eompetition  of  the  association 
wirh  outside  buyers  caused  the  price  of 
wheat  to  advance  considerably  be3'ond 
Chicago  prices,  with  freight  added,  and 
the  millers  soon  became  discontented 
and  the  association  was  abandoned  to 
be  taken  up  in  later  years. 

In  1867,  the  Dakota  mill  was  built  at 
the  corner  of  Sixth  avenue  south  (then 
called  Cataract  street)  and  First  street, 
fronting  on  the  canal,  and  was  called  the 
Russell  mill,  being  named  for  R.  P.  Rus¬ 
sell.  It  was  put  in  operation  b3^  Russell 
&  FIu3',  who  wei'e  succeeded  1)3'-  O.  B. 
King  &  Co.  In  1873,  H.  F.  Brown,  W. 
F.  Cahill,  F.  L.  Greenleaf  and  S.  S.  Brown 
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bought  the  mill,  refitted  and  named  it 
the  “Dakota.”  After  the  death  of  Mr. 
Cahill,  IMr.  H.  F.  Brown  bought  out  the 
interest  of  his  estate,  and  also  Air.  S.  S. 
Brown’s  interest,  and  now  the  mill  is 
owned  and  operated  by  H.  F.  Brown  & 
Co.,  Mr.  Greenleaf  l)eing  the  company 
and  owning  a  one-fourth  interest.  The 
“  Dakota ’’enjoys  the  distinction  of  being 
the  only  frame  flour  mill  located  at  the 
falls  of  St.  Anthony. 

In  1870,  AIcMullen  &  AIcHcron  built 
the  North  Star  mill,  fronting  on  Alain 
street,  on  the  East  Side,  with  a  capacity 
of  250  barrels  per  day.  In  1871  the  mill 
was  sold  to  H.  J.  G.  Croswell,  and  was 
run  In"  Croswell  &  Lougee  and  others 
until  it  burned  in  1885,  and  was  not 
rebuilt. 

The  Zenith  mill  was  built  by  Leonard 
Day  and  AI.  B.  Rollins  in  1871,  with  a 
capacity  of  500  barrels  per  da3',  the  size 
of  the  mill  being  40x102  feet,  five  stories 
high.  L.  Christian  bought  an  intei'est  in 
the  mill  in  1872,  and  the  firm  became 
Christian,  Day  &  Co.  Air.  Christian 
retired  in  about  two  3'ears,  and  Da\', 
Rollins  &  Co.  succeeded  to  the  owner¬ 
ship.  This  mill  was  destro^-ed  b\'  fire 
fire  during  the  great  mill  explosion  of 
1878,  but  was  immediateh'  rebuilt,  and 
run  until  1883,  when,  upon  Air.  Da^-’s 
death,  it  was  leased  to  Sidle,  Fletcher, 
Holmes  &  Co.,  and  has  now  become  the 
property  of  the  Northwestern  Consoli¬ 
dated  Alilling  Compan}’,  with  its  capa- 
eit}’  increased  to  1,200  barrels  per  da3'. 

Thk  PiLLsm-RY  F.v.mily.  The  Pills- 
burys’  of  Alinneapolis  are  natives  of  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire.  George  A. 
and  John  S.  I’illsbur3"  arc  brothers, 
while  Charles  A.  and  Fred  C.  are  sons  of 
George  A.  Pillsbuiw.  Tlie  former  are 
sons  of  John  Pillsbur3'  and  Susan  (Wad- 
leigh)  Pillsbury,  residents  of  Siitton, 
Alerrimac  count3'.  New  Hampshire.  The 


father  was  a  stmah’  carpenter,  hotel 
keeper  and  farmer.  Alicajah  Pillsburv, 
the  grandfather  of  John  Pillsbur3',  set¬ 
tled  in  Sutton  in  1795.  The  American 
ancestor  of  the  famih",  William  Pills- 
bur3",came  from  England,  where  he  must 
have  been  of  the  rank  of  gentleman,  for 
he  had  armoidal  bearings,  the  motto  of 
which  was  “Labor  Omnia  Vincit,"  and 
settled  in  Dorchester,  in  the  Colon3’  of 
Alassachu setts  Bay,  in  1040. 

From  him  descended  a  numerous  fam- 
ih",  man3’  of  whom  have  filled  positions 
of  honor  and  trust;  and  most  have  been 
conspicuovis  forintegrit3"  and  strength  of 
character.  These  qualities  have  marked 
in  a  remarkable  degree  the  members  of 
the  famih’  who,  at  different  times,  have 
made  Alinneapolis  their  home,  and  who 
have  largel3"  contributed  to  its  growth, 
charact(T  and  great  ]5rosperit3'. 

John  S.\kgent  Pir.LsnaRV.  The  first 
of  the  Pillsbury  famil3'  to  settle  in  Alin- 
nesota  was  John  S.  Pillsburv.  After  an 
extended  tour  in  the  west  in  search  of  a 
place  to  locate,  he  selected  St.  Anthonv, 
where  he  made  his  home  carl3"inthe3'ear 
1855.  He  was  born  at  Sutton,  New 
Hampshire,  JuU"  29,  1828.  Growing  up 
with  the  ordinar3’  advantages  of  the 
common  school  in  bo3'hood,  in  his  earlv 
teens  he  learned  a  trade,  that  of  painter, 
but  at  sixteen  he  entered  his  brother 
George  A.  Pillsburv ’s  store,  as  a  clerk, 
continuing  in  the  same  capacit3',  with 
his  brother’s  successor  in  business,  until 
his  majorit3'.  He  then  went  into  mer¬ 
cantile  business,  pursuing  it  at  various 
places  in  New  Hami)shirc  until  his  re¬ 
moval  to  the  west.  Soon  after  reaching 
his  majorit3"  he  formed  a  partncrshii) 
with  Walter  Harriman,  which  continued 
for  about  two  years.  .\  peculiar  co-inci¬ 
dence  of  this  partnership  was  that  in 
after  life  Harriman  became  governor  of 
New  Hami)shirc  and  Pillsburv  governor 
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of  Minnesota.  They  remained  fast  friends 
and  Gov.  Harriman  made  his  old  partner 
several  visits  in  Minneapolis. 

Arriving  hei'e  he  opened  a  hardware 
store  in  St.  Anthony.  The  business  was 
sticeessful,  until  in  1857,  in  addition  to 
the  financial  panic,  he  suffered  a  loss  by 
fire,  which  swept  away  his  accumulated 
capital.  Obtaining  a  new  stock  of  goods 
he  soon  resumed  business,  and  continued 
it  for  many  years,  until  adding  whole¬ 
saling  to  his  previous  retail  trade,  the 
establishment  became  the  leading  hard¬ 
ware  house  of  the  Northwest. 

When  C.  A.  Pillsbury  came  to  Alinne- 
apolis  in  1869,  his  uncle,  John  S.,  joined 
him  in  the  milling  buniness,  but  contin¬ 
ued  the  hardware  trade  until  1874.  The 
milling  business  was  continued  until 
1889,  when  it  was  sold  with  the  mills  to 
the  English  svndicate,  which  now  oper¬ 
ates  the  Pillsbuiw  and  Washburn  mills, 
Mr.  Pillsbury  ramaining  as  one  of  the 
three  American  directors  of  the  gigantic 
corporation.  To  his  other  business  en¬ 
gagements  he  has  added  extensive  owner¬ 
ship  in  pine  timbered  lands  and  interests 
in  the  manufacture  of  lumber.  These 
various  business  undertakings  have 
l)rought  an  ample  fortune,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  him  with  all  the  comforts  of  a 
home,  among  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
many  homes  of  the  East  Side  of  the 
river  at  the  city  of  Minneapolis. 

The  sterling  qualities  which  gave  Mr. 
Pillsburj^  success  in  business  eaidy  led  to 
his  inti'oduction  into  public  life,  in  which 
his  distinguished  services  and  high  posi¬ 
tions  have  brought  him  respect  at  home 
and  fame  abroad.  For  thirty  years  he 
has  almost  without  an  interval,  been 
called  to  discharge  some  public  ti'ust. 
His  first  call  to  seiwe  the  iDublic  was  in 
1860,  when  he  was  elected  an  alderman 
of  the  Fourth  ward  of  the  city  of  St. 
Anthony,  continuing  in  the  same  posi¬ 
tion  through  the  two  following  years. 


In  1864  he  was  pr  omoted  to  the  State 
senate,  of  which  body  he  continued  a 
member  by  successive  elections,  except 
one  term,  until  1875,  when  he  was  fii'st 
elected  Governor  of  the  State. 

Co-temporarily  with  his  election  as 
Senator  he  was  appointed  a  Regent  of 
the  State  University,  being  much  of  the 
time  President  of  the  Board  of  Regents, 
and  serving  as  a  Regent  almost  continu¬ 
ously  until  the  present  time.  For  three 
successive  terms,  commencing  in  1876, 
he  has  been  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Minnesota.  At  the  organization  of  the 
Board  of  Park  Commissioners  for  the 
City  of  Minneapolis,  in  1883,  Gov.  Pills¬ 
bury  was  one  of  the  commissioners 
named  in  the  act,  and  was  subsequently 
elected  to  the  same  position. 

While  discharging  these  public  offices. 
Gov.  Pillsbury  has  been  almost  con¬ 
stantly  a  director  or  officer  of  many 
private  trusts,  of  a  quasi  public  or  finan¬ 
cial  character.  Thus  he  was  a  director 
of  the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Fouis  and  of 
the  Minneapolis,  Sault  Ste.  Maine  & 
Atlantic  railroads,  of  the  First  National 
and  other  banks,  insurance,  land  and 
trust  companies. 

A’arious  and  useful  as  have  been  his 
services  in  these  p)ositions,  it  is  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  promotion  of  the  higher 
education  that  he  will  be  longest  remem¬ 
bered  and  most  highly  appreciated.  The 
property  of  the  State  Universitjq  con¬ 
sisting  of  seventy-two  sections  of  public 
land  granted  by  congress,  had  been 
mortgaged  in  a  .premature  attempt  to 
erect  buildings  in  1856.  The  financial 
panic  of  1857  continuing  in  its  depress¬ 
ing  influence  for  several  successive  years, 
had  rendered  the  liquidation  of  the  debt 
impossible,  and  it  seemed  to  the  Regents 
and  to  the  State  authorities  inevitable 
that  the  endowment  of  the  University 
must  be  lost.  Among  his  earliest  acts  as 
senator  was  a  bill  designed  and  intro- 
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duced  by  himself,  authorizing  the  a])- 
pointment  of  a  Board  of  three  Regents 
with  power  to  deal  with  the  Ihiiversity 
kinds,  and  to  compromise  and  settle  its 
debts.  Gov.  Ramsey  appointed  Senator 
Pillsbnry  as  a  member  of  this  board, and 
he  was  chosen  its  president.  With  inde¬ 
fatigable  labor  and  close  personal  atten¬ 
tion  to  all  the  details  of  the  complicated 
situation,  the  board  was  able  to  pay  off 
the  debts  by  conveyance  of  a  portion  of 
the  lands,  and  this  accomplished,  there 
remained  thirty  thousand  acres  of  the 
original  grant,  together  with  the  Ihiiver¬ 
sity  site  of  twent3"-five  acres,  in  the 
midst  of  the  East  Division  of  the  Cit\^of 
Minneapolis,  with  its  buildings.  These 
lands  were  largeh'  located  in  the  pine 
timbered  region  of  the  State,  and  brought 
a  revenue  from  stumpage.  Senator  Pills- 
buiw  was  ever  watchful  to  serve  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Universitr'.  Appropria¬ 
tions  were  made  from  the  State  treasury- 
to  supplement  its  revenue.  The  agricul¬ 
tural  land  grant  was  added  to  its  funds, 
as  well  as  the  salt  spring  lands,  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  which  the  University- under¬ 
took  the  charge  of  education  in  agricul¬ 
ture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  and  the  geo¬ 
logical  survey-  of  the  State. 

Hoyy-  the  University"  developed  after  it 
yy-as  freed  from  its  financial  embarass- 
ments,  increasing  its  facilities  for  instruc¬ 
tion  as  the  groyy-th  of  the  popidation 
demanded,  organizing  its  departments, 
and  finally-  calling  to  its  presidency-  an 
eminent  jirofessor from  Yalecollege,  until 
it  has  become  a  leading  educational  in¬ 
stitution,  yy-ith  its  schools  of  literature, 
science,  layy-,  medicine,  mines,  agriculture 
and  ]u-actical  arts,  yy-ith  nearly-  fifteen 
hundred  students,  is  told  in  an  ap]u-o- 
priate  chapter  of  this  history-.  While 
other  eminent  gentlemen  have  contrib¬ 
uted  to  bring  about  this  result,  the 
yy-atchful  care  and  assiduous  attention 
of  Regent  Pillsbnry-  have  been  the  chief 


cause  of  its  prosperity-.  His  fortune,  as 
yy-ell  as  his  personal  service  have  been  at 
its  sery-ice,  and  at  a  critical  time  in  its 
history-  he  assumed  the  construction  of 
one  of  its  buildings,  contributing  more 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty-  thousand 
dollars  for  that  ])urpose. 

The  occasion  deserves  special  mention 
as  it  brings  out  the  devotion  and  self- 
sacrificing  solicitude  yvhich  he  felt  for  the 
institution.  During  the  sessions  of  the 
Legislature  of  1887  and  1889  bills  had 
been  introduced  and  met  yy-ith  much  favor 
to  separate  the  agrictdtural  fund  and 
department  from  the  State  Uniy-ersity-. 
It  yy-as  urged  by-  those  yydio  ady-ocated 
the  separation  that  the  instruction  pro- 
y-ided  at  the  Uniy-ersity  yv as  too  scientific 
for  farmers’  boys — that  it  led  them  ayy-ay- 
from  the  farm  into  professional  life.  The 
Regents  yy-ere  persuaded  that  the  best 
yy-elfare  of  the  agricultural  department 
depended  upon  its  remaining  under  their 
charge,  but  that  they  yvere  hampered  by- 
meagre  ajjpropriations  from  making 
such  improvements  as  yvould  make  the 
agricultural  department  satisfactory  to 
the  farmers.  It  yvas  at  this  juncture 
that  Goy-.  Pillsbnry  came  foryvard  yvith 
his  offer  to  complete  the  scientific  hall  at 
his  oyvn  expense.  The  offer  yy-as  accepted 
yy-ith  enthusiasm,  the  hostile  bills  yvere 
dropped,  and  a  legislative  pledge  given 
that  the  agricultural  dejiartment  should 
remain  as  an  adjunct  of  the  State  Uni¬ 
versity.  Out  of  the  agitation  has  come 
such  changes  in  the  organization  and 
plans  of  the  agricidtural  school  that  it 
has  become  a  practical  school  of  the 
farm — the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  country-, 
and  i:;  filled  yvith  boys  from  the  farms, 
yy-ho  expect  to  return  to  them,  and  the 
farmers  are  clamoring  to  have  their 
daughters  admitted  to  like  jirivileges. 

The  history- of  Regent  Pillsburv’s  con¬ 
nection  yvith  the  experimental  farm  of 
the  University- illustrates  the  advantages 
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which  accrue  from  the  application  of 
wise  business  foresight,  with  an  unselfish 
devotion  to  the  public  interests.  Both 
the  earlier  and  the  present  farm  were 
purchased  by  Regent  Pillsbury  with  his 
own  funds,  and  the  profits  of  the  deals 
given  to  the  State.  The  old  farm,  ad¬ 
joining  the  University,  was  purchased 
about  1868  for  $8,500.  It  was  held  and 
partially  used  for  experiments  in  agricul¬ 
ture  imtil  1882,  when  the  Regents  de¬ 
cided  to  sell  it  and  purchase  another 
better  adapted  to  the  x^urpose.  It  was 
XDlatted,  ax^praised  and  sold  at  x^ublic 
sale,  bringing  $140,000.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  Mr.  Pillsbury  had  bought  the  pres- 
agricultural  farm  of  two  hundred  and 
fift\'  acres  for  $64,000,  and  made  the 
first  payment  otit  of  his  own  pvirse.  The 
Regents  assumed  the  x^tirchase,  and  have 
made  it  the  leading  experimental  farm  in 
the  countr\^,  and  established  ux3on  it  the 
X^ractical  school  of  agriculture.  Theland, 
without  its  sx^ecial  buildings,  is  easily 
worth  at  the  present  time  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 

When  the  x^^tronage  of  the  State 
University  was  falling  off,  and  it  seemed 
to  fail  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  x^eo- 
XJle,  Regent  Pillsbury  determined  that 
the  x^olicy"  which  had  made  his  brand  of 
flour  the  favorte,  to  furnish  “the  best,” 
would  be  equally  ax^x^licable  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  induced  the  Regents  to  re¬ 
organize  the  teaching  force  of  the  insti¬ 
tution.  Seven  x^rofessors  were  dismissed, 
and  the  eolleges  and  universities  of  the 
East  were  ransacked  Iw  personal  visits. 
Professor  Cyrus  Northrux^  was  induced 
to  leave  his  chair  at  Yale,  and  to  take 
the  xu-esidency  of  the  University,  and  the 
best  men  who  could  be  found  were  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  faculty.  The  result  was 
magical.  The  people  appreciated  “the 
best,”  and  soon  the  enrollment  ran  up 
from  one  hundred  and  fifty  students  to 
seven  hundred,  and  now  stands  at  over 


one  thousand.  The  unity  of  the  State 
system  of  x^tiblic  instruetion  was  greatly 
promoted  by  the  enactment  of  a  law 
devised  by  Regent  Pillsbury,  which  made 
the  high  sehools  to  the 

University,  so  that  a  gi'aduate  of  any^ 
one  of  these  schools  could  be  received 
into  the  University'  without  further  ex¬ 
amination. 

As  legislator,  Mr.  Pillsbury  was  dili¬ 
gent,  wise  and  influential,  espeeially  in 
shaxhng  the  financial  policy^  of  the  State. 
As  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  Senate,  he  contributed 
in  no  small  degree  to  the  economieal  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  State  government. 
A  bold  attemxDt  to  seize  the  pine  timb¬ 
ered  school  land  was  thwarted  by  his  in¬ 
fluence,  and  instead  of  sales  a  system  of 
selling  stumpage  was  adoxDted,  which 
has  brought  a  steady  stream  of  revenue 
to  the  school  fund. 

His  services  as  Governor  were  not  less 
wise.  He  brought  to  the  administration 
those  business  methods  which  had  built 
UX3  his  own  fortunes.  Economy'  in  ex- 
X^enditures  and  accountability  of  x^ublic 
servants  were  emx^hasized.  On  some 
emergencies  he  added  such  x^ersonal  at¬ 
tention  to  official  action  as  to  extricate 
the  x^eople  from  serious  embarassment. 
Notable  among  these  was  the  relief  of 
the  x^opulation  of  a  large  distriet  of  the 
State  from  destitution  and  sufferingcon- 
sequent  iq^on  the  ravages  of  grasshop- 
XDers,  when  he  left  the  executive  office, 
making  a  personal  investigation  among 
the  sufferers,  and  organized  such  public 
and  xu'ivate  chai'ities  as  took  the  edge  of 
the  calamity  from  the  suffers.  Again,] 
when  the  homes  of  many  settlers  were] 
menanced  by'  the  claims  of  railroad  cor- 
Xiorations  to  their  lands,  he  became  a 
mediater  and  arbitrator,  saving  to  many- 
their  hardly  earned  homesteads. 

In  making  judicial  appointments  Gov. 
Pillsbury  set  aside  ])artisan  considera- 
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tions  and  divided  his  appointments  be¬ 
tween  the  leading  politieal  parties.  But 
it  was  his  ageneyin  l)ringing  about  a  set¬ 
tlement  of  the  railroad  bond  imbraglio 
satisfaetory  to  the  ereditorsof  the  State, 
while  saving  millions  to  the  people,  that 
eonstitutes  the  crowning  honor  of  his 
administration,  and  entitles  him  to  the 
lasting  gratitude  of  the  iieople.  It 
woidd  be  interesting  to  narrate  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  “Five  Million  Loan,”  most 
of  which  is  told  elsewhere  in  this  history, 
but  the  limits  of  this  sketch  forbid.  Suf¬ 
fice  it  to  say,  that  the  stain  of  repudia¬ 
tion  rested  upon  the  State,  and  its  credit 
was  blighted  and  honor  tarnished.  Gov. 
Pillsbur}"  resolved  to  wipe  out  the  stain. 
To  advocate  the  recognition  of  thebonds 
was  unpopidar.  To  bring  about  meas¬ 
ures  for  their  payment  seemed  hopeless. 
Nevertheless  the  Governor  boldly  took 
the  ground  that  the  obligation  of  the 
State  should  be  judicially  determined, 
and  if  a  debt  existed  it  should  be  dis¬ 
charged.  Again  and  again  he  recuri'ed 
to  the  svd)ject,  and  finalh-  during  his  last 
term  in  office  made  the  subject  a  promi¬ 
nent  feature  of  an  annual  message.  His 
plea  for  public  honor  and  integrity  was 
pathetic.  It  will  remain  as  one  of  the 
noblest  specimens  of  earnestness  and 
eloquence  among  our  executive  records. 
With  indefatigable  labor,  amid  discour¬ 
agements  and  opposition,  he  persevered 
until  the  highest  court  adjudged  the 
bonds  to  be  a  iiublic  obligation,  the  Leg¬ 
islature  passed  the  requisite  acts,  and 
the  last  bond  was  paid.  There  is  no 
(luestion  but  that  for  the  bold  and  ener¬ 
getic  stand  taken  by  the  Governor,  the 
stigma  of  state  repudiation  would  long 
have  remained  to  blight  the  jirosj^erit^’ of 
the  State. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  third  term. 
Governor  Pillsbury  retired  to  ])rivate 
life,  but  not  to  inactivity.  The  conduct 
of  the  largest  milling  business  in  the 


world,  his  other  large  business  interests, 
the  many  eorjiorations  in  which  he  is 
prominent,  and  the  increasing  solicitude 
for  the  State  University,  his  pet  and 
pride,  have  fulh'  occupied  his  time  and 
engrossed  his  labor.  Meanwhile,  he  has 
made  occasional  excursions  to  Europe, 
for  recreation  and  instruction,  and  amid 
all  his  cares  and  responsibilities  has 
maintained  ahightoneof  physical  vigor. 

The  next  \'ear  after  settling  in  St. 
Anthon3',  Mr.  Pillsburv  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Miss  Mahala  Fisk,  who 
is  descended  from  Rev.  John  Fisk,  who 
emigrated  fi'om  England  and  settled  in 
Windham,  Mass.,  in  16,37.  His  famih' 
has  consisted  of  three  daughters  and 
one  son.  Two  of  the  former,  after  be¬ 
coming  wives,  have  been  taken  awav,  in 
the  bloom  of  \'Oung  motherhood,  ])lung- 
ing  the  famih"  into  sorrow  and  the  com- 
munit\'  into  s\"mpathetic  grief.  Settling 
in  St.  Anthonv",  he  has  alwa^'S  retained 
his  home  on  the  East  side  of  the  river. 
The  mansion  built  a  dozen  3’ears  ago,  is 
one  of  the  most  attractive  of  the  charm¬ 
ing  homes  of  AIinnea])olis,  and  is  the 
center  of  a  graceful  and  cordial  hospi- 
talit3'. 

In  a  Republican  state,  it  goes  without 
sa3'ing  that  one  who  has  held  such  con¬ 
tinued  j)ublic  offices  has  been  of  that 
political  faith.  He  has  been  connected 
with  the  societ3'  of  the  First  Congrega¬ 
tional  church,atinistee,alwa3’sa  scholar 
in  the  Sunda3'  school,  and  most  liberal 
contributor  and  supporter.  The  fine 
organ  of  that  house  of  worship  is  his 
gift,  and  recenth'  a  heroic  effort  to  pav 
off  a  burdensome  debt  of  $15,000  was 
successful  when  Gov.  Pillsburv  pledged 
and  jiaid  half  the  amount. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  his  magni¬ 
ficent  contribution  to  the  State  Univer- 
sitv.  A  no  less  conspicuous  instance  of 
libcralit3'.  coiqded  with  a  touching  re¬ 
membrance  of  youthful  surroundings. 
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was  the  building  of  a  fine  brick  town 
hall  for  his  native  town  of  Sutton,  as  a 
memorial  of  his  father  and  mother.  The 
formal  presentation  of  the  town  hall 
occurred  July  13th  of  the  present  year 
(1892).  It  was  an  unique  occasion.  Re¬ 
visiting  the  scenes  of  his  t^outh  after  an 
interval  of  forty-five  years,  there  were 
gathered  about  him  a  congregation  bear¬ 
ing  familiar  names,  but  mostly  new  and 
youthfixl  faces.  The  greater  part  of  those 
whom  he  had  known  in  boyhood  were 
silent  tenants  of  the  cemetery.  Gov. 
Pillsbur}'  made  an  extended  address 
in  which  he  reviewed  the  marvelous 
growth  of  the  country  during  the  period, 
descanted  upon  the  worth  and  vigor  of 
the  New  England  ancestr\q  magnified 
the  worth  of  the  town  meeting — asuiwiv- 
ing  type  of  pure  democracy,  and  gave 
salutary  counsels  to  the  generation  now 
coming  upon  the  stage  of  practical  life. 
Coming  from  one  of  their  fellow  towns¬ 
men,  who  had  achieved  prominence  in 
the  State  and  distinction  in  business,  the 
gift  was  heartily  appreciated,  and  re¬ 
ceived  with  strongest  expressions  of  grat¬ 
itude.  Of  the  private  charities  that  flow 
from  his  home,  the  world  only  knows  that 
the  stream  corresponds  with  the  ampli¬ 
tude  of  the  fountain. 

It  is  a  homel3'  phrase,  bvit  character¬ 
izes  the  man,  that  the  3^oemen  of  the 
State  use  when  they  speak  of  their  long 
time  chief  magistrate  as  “Honest  John.” 

Mahal.v  Fisk  Piklsbury.  Mrs.  Gov. 
Pillsbur3Ts  a  native  of  the  town  of  War¬ 
ner,  Merrimac  Count3q  New  Hampshire. 
She  is  a  daughter  of  Capt.  John  Fisk  and 
Sarah  (Goodhue)  Fisk,  long  residents  of 
that  town.  Both  the  Fisks  and  Good- 
hues  are  ancient  families,  tracing  their 
ancestry  to  the  early  settlers  of  New 
England,  where  among  the  rugged  hills, 
the3"  cultivated  farms  and  reared  fami¬ 
lies,  that  went  out  to  the  cities,  and  be¬ 


come  pioneers  in  the  settlement  of  the 
newer  portions  of  the  countr3\ 

The  American  ancestor,  William  Fisk, 
settled  in  Wenham,  Mass.,  in  1637.  He 
was  descended  from  an  ancient  family  of 
that  name  which  for  centuries  and  until 
a  recent  period  had  its  seat  and  manorial 
lands  in  Laxfield,  in  the.count3r  of  Suf¬ 
folk,  England.  Its  existence  has  been 
traced  to  a  period  as  earh^  as  the  reign 
of  Hem'3’-  VI,  when  Simon  Fisk  was  lord 
of  a  manor  there,  and  entitled  to  coat 
armor.  Numbers  of  the  famil3^  during 
the  protracted  struggle  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  and  especialK’"  in  the  da3^s  of  Queen 
Mar3q  endured  severe  persecution  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  staunch  adherence  to  evan¬ 
gelical  principles. 

The  3roung  lady  had  the  advantage  of 
an  academic  education  at  the  Hopkinton 
Academ3'  and  at  the  Sanbornton  Semin¬ 
ary,  where  she  graduated  at  the  age  of 
nineteen.  Besides  her  scholastic  stud¬ 
ies,  she  had  given  especial  attention  to 
music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental.  Be¬ 
fore  completing  her  studies  she  had  en¬ 
gaged  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  neighborhood,  having  at  the  age 
of  sixteen  begun  to  teach.  This  was  con¬ 
tinued  at  Keene  and  other  places  at  in¬ 
tervals  for  eight  years,  and  was  onH  re¬ 
linquished  upon  her  marriage  and  re¬ 
moval  to  Minneapolis. 

On  the  third  of  November,  1856,  she 
was  married  to  John  S.  Pillsbur3q  who 
had  established  himself  as  a  hardware 
merchant  at  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony, 
and  set  out  with  him  for  their  future 
home. 

Her  husband,  having  laid  in  a  stock 
of  goods,  was  compelled  by  the  lateness 
of  the  season  to  stop  at  Dubuque  to  look 
after  his  freight,  and  the  bride  continued 
the  journey  up  the  river  without  him, 
but  at  Hastings  was  compelled  to  leave  j 
the  steamboat  and  finish  her  journe3'  by 
stage,  the  river  having  closed  for  the  sea- i 
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son.  Air.  Pillslniry  followed  in  a  few 
da3's  on  horseback,  and  soon  after  joined 
his  wife  at  the  St.  Charles  Hotel  in  St. 
Anthony'.  In  a  few  days  Dr.  Alui'idiy’s 
house  was  rented, read^'  furnished  ,and  the 
couple  commenced  housekeejhng.  After 
a  few  months  the_v  moved  to  a  small 
house  of  four  rooms  under  the  hill  near 
the  river,  but  soon  after  built  a  small 
house  of  their  own  on  Third  street.  Af¬ 
ter  the  fire  which  consumed  Air.  Pills- 
buiw’s  store,  and  swept  away  nearU'  all 
his  worldU'  possessions  in  1858,  some 
lots  were  seeured  at  Fifth  street  and 
Tenth  avenue,  and  a  veiw  comfortable 
house  was  built,  which  remained  the 
famih'  home  until  1878,  when  it  was  re¬ 
placed  b\'  the  fine  mansion  on  the  same 
spot,  which  constitutes  their  present 
home. 

The  state  of  society'  and  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  domestic  life  in  the  straggling 
village  at  the  time  of  Airs.  Pillsbury’s 
arrival  in  it  are  gTajihiealh'  described  by 
one  who  herself  was  a  sharer  in  it,  in 
the  chapter  of  this  histor^-^  on  eaidy  soc¬ 
ial  life.  Alanners  were  plain,  luxuries 
were  few,  and  ladies  thought  it  no  hard¬ 
ship  to  attend  to  their  own  household 
work.  Indeed  domestic  emplov-ment 
took  the  place  of  other  diversions,  and 
was  the  onh"  relief  from  monotoirv  and 
ennui.  The  First  Congregational  Chureh 
had  recenth"  been  organized,  and  under 
the  pas  toral  care  of  Rev.CharlesSecombre 
had  completed  a  small  house  of  worship 
and  gathered  a  little  congregation.  Airs. 
Pillsbur\'  at  once  identified  hereself  with 
it  and  entered  into  its  work.  She  sang 
in  the  choir  and  often  ])la_ved  the  or¬ 
gan.  She  took  a  class  in  the  Sunday' 
school.  She  became  the  leader  of  the 
Benevolent  Societv  connected  with  the 
church,  acting  as  its  secretar\^  for  four 
years,  and  then  being  its  president  for 
more  than  twent\'  years.  The  devising 
of  social  entertainments,  the pre])aration 


of  receptions,  fairs  and  concerts,  the  sew¬ 
ing  circle  and  ladies  meetings,  all  tasked 
her  thoughts  and  occupied  her  hours. 
Through  many  struggles  and  adversities 
the  church  and  societ}^  grew  with  the  in¬ 
crease  of  the  population,  ever  ministering 
to  the  spiritual  and  social  needs  of  the 
])eople,  until  it  is  now  established  in  its 
fine  stone  edifice,  free  from  debt,  with  a 
large  congregation,  an  able  minister  and 
powerful  influence  in  the  community. 
The  \'oung  men  and  women  trained  in 
the  Sunday'  school  under  Airs.  Pillsbur\'’s 
teaching  have  gone  out  into  the  world, 
man  v  of  them  beyond  the  mountains  and 
from  wideH  separated  places,  “rise  uj) 
and  call  her  blessed.’’ 

Aleanwhile  she  was  raising  and  train¬ 
ing  a  family  of  her  own.  Two  daugh¬ 
ters  grew  to  womanhood,  received  a  lib¬ 
eral  education  at  the  Universit3',  married, 
and  sad  to  tell  were  cut  off  in  their  early 
life.  The\’  wei'e  Addie  A.,  married  to 
Charles  A.  Webster,  and  Susie  Alay,  wife 
of  Fred  B.  Snyder.  Another  daughter, 
Sarah  Bell,  has  just  (June,  1892)  mar¬ 
ried  Air.  Edward  C.  Gale;  and  a  son,  Al¬ 
fred  Fisk,  has  not  3'et  completed  his  col¬ 
lege  course. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Rebellion  the 
ladies  were  called  on  to  assist  the  patid- 
otic  work  of  their  husbands  and  broth¬ 
ers.  Airs.  Pillsbuiw  was  activeh' engaged 
in  organizing  a  societ3'  for  the  relief  of 
the  sick,  and  the  care  of  the  families  of 
the  soldiers.  Funds  were  I'aised  1)3'  all 
the  means  commonK'  emplo3-ed  for  like 
purpose  and  freeh'  expended  for  the  relief 
and  comfort  of  the  soldiers  and  their 
families.  When  the  Sioux  massacre  ad¬ 
ded  the  horror  of  bai'barous  atrocities  to 
the  ordinarv  perils  of  war  Airs.  Pillsbuiw 
took  lessons  in  arms,  learning  the  use  of 
the  rifle,  moved  no  doubt  by  the  legends 
of  Hannah  Dustin,  lingering  among  the 
traditions  of  her  Alerrimac  home. 

It  was  during  the  first  official  term  of 
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her  Imsband  as  governor  of  the  state 
that  the  grass  hopper  plague  devastated 
a  goodly  portion  of  the  state.  The  gov¬ 
ernor  made  a  personal  tour  through  the 
afflicted  districts,  going  from  house  to 
house  among  the  settlers,  and  learning 
bv  personal  inquiry  their  sufferings. 
While  he  was  engaged  in  official  work 
for  their  relief,  his  wife  oi'ganized  a  bu¬ 
reau  of  relief  in  her  own  dining  room.  To 
appeals  for  aid  so  liberal  responses  came 
that  she  was  compelled  to  hire  a  ware¬ 
house  and  engage  assistants  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  a  half  score,  who,  working  eaidy 
and  late,  through  months,  selected  arti¬ 
cles  adapted  to  each  peculiar  appeal, 
packed  them,  and  sent  them  away  on 
their  errands  of  mercy.  This  sympa¬ 
thetic  and  voluntary  labor  did  much  to 
soften  the  severity  of  the  suffering,  and 
enabled  many  a  struggling  pioneer  to 
hold  on  to  his  possessions  until  the 
plague  had  i^assed. 

The  need  of  systematic  provision  for 
neglected  and  homeless  children  appealed 
so  strongly  to  Mrs.  Pillsbnry’s  sympa¬ 
thies  that  in  1881  she  joined  with  other 
benevolent  ladies  in  the  establishment  of 
a  Children’s  Home.  At  the  outset  a 
small  house  was  procured  on  Second 
street  north,  and  a  commencement  made 
with  two  or  three  waifs  from  the  street. 
No  sooner  was  a  home  provided  than  its 
need  was  shown  by  increasing  numbers 
of  applicants.  A  society  was  organized 
with  Mrs.  Pillsbury  as  its  president, 
managed  entirely  by  ladies  with  like  be¬ 
nevolent  devotion.  The  fine  homestead 
of  Judge  Atwater,  with  its  spacious 
grounds,  on  the  river  bank  in  the  Sixth 
ward  was  purchased  with  funds  solicited 
by  the  ladies.  When  these  quarters  be¬ 
came  too  restricted  for  the  growing  in¬ 
stitution  they  were  sold,  and  a  site  pur¬ 
chased  at  Stevens  avenue  and  Thirty-sec¬ 
ond  street,  where  a  permanent  building 
was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $40,000,to  wdiich 


the  home  was  removed.  At  the  same 
time  its  scope  was  enlarged  by  provision 
for  the  care  of  aged,  dependent  women, 
Mrs.  Pillsbury  remaining  president  of 
the  institution  and  its  most  enei'getic 
and  devoted  promotor.  At  the  present 
time  seventy  children  and  ten  old  ladies 
are  cared  for  at  the  home.  This  charity 
has  no  endowment.  Its  current  needs 
are  supplied  by  contributions,  which  are 
freely  made  sufficient  for  its  support. 
These  amounted  during  the  last  year  to 
nearly  $7,000. 

Airs.  Pillsbury  has  also  been  interest¬ 
ed  in  the  organization  of  the  Northwest¬ 
ern  Hospital  for  women,  and  in  the  Wo- 
mam’s  Exchange,  though  less  promin¬ 
ently  than  in  the  Children’s  Home,  of 
which  she  has  been  so  long  the  head.  She 
is  also  a  trustee  of  the  Washburn  Home, 
named  as  such  by  Gov.  Washburn  in  his 
will. 

While  engaged  in  these  charitable  offi¬ 
ces  Mrs.  Pillsbury  has  not  been  unmind¬ 
ful  of  social  duties.  As  the  wife  of  the 
governor  of  the  state  during  three  offi¬ 
cial  terms  she  has  directed  with  becom¬ 
ing  dignity  and  grace  the  hospitalities  of 
the  head  of  the  state.  While  retaining 
her  home  residence  in  Minneapolis,  she 
gave  an  annual  levee  at  the  capital,  be¬ 
sides  many  less  formal  receptions.  Her 
elegant  home  has  been  opened  on  many 
occasions  for  the  entertainment  of  a  num¬ 
erous  circle  of  attached  friends.  Especi¬ 
ally  have  the  hospitalities  of  the  home 
been  extended  to  the  students  and  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  State  University,  of  which 
Gov.  Pillsbury  has  been  a  regent  almost 
since  its  establishment. 

An  annual  reception  has  been  given  to 
the  students  of  the  Senior  class.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  visit  of  Dr.  Northi'up  to 
consider  an  invitation  from  the  I'egents 
to  become  president  of  the  university,  a 
reception  was  given  at  the  home  of  Gov- 
Pilksburjq  which  was  one  of  the  most 
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iiiii(|uc  and  cnjo^vable  occasions  that  has 
ever  occurred  in  our  city.  The  college 
men  of  the  city,  who  were  numerous, 
were  invited  with  their  wives  to  meet 
Dr.  Northruji,  and  sueh  an  im])ression 
was  made  of  the  intellectual  force  of  the 
eommunity  as  to  greatly  impress  him 
with  the  imi)ortanee  of  the  jjosition  ten¬ 
dered  him. 

Sueh  is  a  quite  inadcHiuate  sketch  of  a 
lady  who  is  loved  and  esteemed  wher¬ 
ever  known,  for  her  jiersonal  worth  no 
less  than  for  the  prominenee  of  her 
most  distinguished  husband .  The  trait 
whieh  man^"  eonsider  Mrs.  Pillsbury’s 
erowning  virtue  is  a  liberality  whieh 
ignores  the  creed,  finaneial  standing 
and  attire  of  those  with  whom  she 
eomes  in  eontact,  aceepting  all  for  what 
they  ai'e,  rather  than  what  they  seem  to 
be.  The  faet  that  she  lives  in  a  mansion 
and  is  the  wife  of  the  most  popular  gov¬ 
ernor  Minnesota  ever  had  is  not  indicated 
in  her  manner  toward  others.  A  time 
honest  heart  with  noble  purpose  is  a 
suffieient  passport  to  her  favor.  Mrs. 
Pillsbur3'^’s  charity  is  unostentatious, 
nevertheless  wideh^  dispersed  and  hun¬ 
dreds  in  the  city  and  state  receive 
comfort  at  her  hand,  who,  from  a  pio¬ 
neer  of  the  cit\',  through  all  stages  of  its 
development,  has  been  prominent  in 
charitable  work  and  a  leader  in  its  social 
life,  and  is  entitled,  no  less  than  her  dis¬ 
tinguished  husband,  to  a  place  in  the 
record  of  its  useful  citizens. 

Gkokge  Aefkki)  IhM-siu’kY,  the  elder 
of  the  Pillsburv  family,  became  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  milling  firm  of  Charles  A.  Pills- 
bury  &;  Co.  in  1872,  but  he  was  then  a 
resident  of  Concord,  N.  H.,  and  did  not 
remove  to  Alinneapolis  until  1878.  He 
was  then  past  the  meridian  of  life,  but, 
as  the  secpiel  will  show,  not  at  all  in  the 
“sere  and  yellow  leaf.” 


r/Jl) 

A  (juite  conii)lete  sketch  of  his  life 
before  coming  here  had  been  published  in 
the  town  history  of  Sutton,  N.  H.,  from 
whieh  ai'e  condensed  the  leading  facts  of 
that  period  of  his  life: 

He  was  born  August  2l)th,  181  (>, 
and  married  Margaret  S.  Carlton,  May 
9th,  1841.  He  received  a  thorough 
common  school  education,  and  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  obtained  empkwment 
with  a  grocer  and  fruit  dealer  doing 
business  under  the  Boylston  market  in 
Boston.  After  a  little  more  than  a  ^mar 
hei'eturned  to  Sutton  and  engaged  in  the 
mannfaeture  of  stoves  and  sheet  iron 
ware  with  a  cousin — John  C.  Pillsbur\'. 
On  the  1st  of  Februar\',  1840,  he  re¬ 
moved  to  Warner,  becoming  a  clerk  in 
the  store  of  John  W.  Pearson,  and  soon 
afterwards*purchased  the  business,  and 
continued  it  for  nearly  eight  \mars.  His 
partners  during  that  time  were  Heniw 
Woodman  and  H.  D.  Robertson.  In  the 
si)ring  of  1848  he  went  into  a  wholesale 
dry  goods  house  in  Boston,  bnt  I'eturned 
the  following  year  to  Warner,  and  bind¬ 
ing  the  stock  of  goods  of  Ira  Harvey 
continued  the  mei'cantile  business  until 
the  spring  of  1851,  when  he  retired 
altogether  from  mercantile  business. 
Prom  1844  to  1849,  he  held  the  office  of 
postmaster  at  Warner.  In  1847,  he 
served  the  town  as  Selectman  and  Treas¬ 
urer,  and  in  1850  and  1851  he  was 
elected  Representative  to  the  General 
Court.  Having  been  appointed  upon  a 
eommittee  to  purchase  a  site  and  build  a 
new  jail  at  Concord,  he  was  made  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee,  and  gave  his 
whole  time  the  following  \’ear  to  the 
superintendence  of  the  work.  It  was 
considered  one  of  the  best  buildings  ol 
the  kind  in  the  State,  and  is  still  in  nse. 
In  November,  1851,  Mr.  Pillsburv  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Concord  Railroad  Cor¬ 
poration  an  appointment  as  purchasing 
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agent  for  the  road,  and  removing  to 
Concord,  entered  upon  his  duties  in 
December,  and  continued  in  the  same 
position  for  nearly  twenty-four  years. 
During  his  administration  of  the  office, 
his  purchases  amounted  to  moi'e  than 
three  millions  of  dollars,  and  he  settled 
more  cases  of  claims  against  the  road 
for  personal  injury,  then  all  other  officers 
combined.  In  all  his  long  term  of  office 
his  relations  with  the  officers  of  the  road 
were  of  the  most  agreeable  character; 
no  fault  was  ever  found  or  complaint 
made  of  his  transactions  bj^the  manage¬ 
ment.  He  was  one  of  a  committee 
appointed  by  Union  School  District  to 
build  the  High  School  building  and  sev¬ 
eral  other  school  buildings.  He  was  in¬ 
terested  in  the  erection  of  seyeral  of  the 
handsomest  business  blocks  upon  Main 
street,  and  several  fine  residences  were 
built  by  him. 

In  1864,  Mr.  Pillsbury,  with  others, 
organized  and  put  in  operation  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Concord.  He  w^as  a 
member  of  the  first  Board  of  Directors, 
and  in  1866  became  its  president,  and 
continued  in  that  office  until  his  depart¬ 
ure  from  the  State.  He  was  also  instru¬ 
mental  in  procuring  the  charter  and 
putting  in  operation  the  National  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank  in  1867.  He  was  the  first 
president  of  that  institution,  and  held 
the  position  till  1874,  when  he  resigned. 
During  his  connection  with  the  First 
National  Bank,  it  became,  in  proportion 
to  its  capital,  the  strongest  bank  in  the 
State. 

While  a  resident  of  Caneord,  Mr. 
Pillsbury  was  identified  with  most  of  the 
benevolent  and  charitable  institutions  of 
the  cit3^  and  was  always  ready  to  assist 
by  advice  and  contributions  all  organ¬ 
izations  for  the  relief  of  the  unfortunate 
and  suffering.  He  was  a  liberal  sup¬ 
porter  of  all  moral  and  religious  enter¬ 
prises.  To  his  generosity  the  city  of 


Concord  is  indebted  for  the  fine  bell 
which  hangs  in  the  tower  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  building.  The  large  and  hand¬ 
some  organ  in  the  First  Baptist  church 
is  a  gift  froiu  him  and  his  son,  Charles  A., 
both  gentlemen  being  at  the  time  mem¬ 
bers  of  that  church.  He  was  actively 
engaged  in  instituting  the  Centennial 
Home  for  the  aged  in  Concord ;  made 
large  contributions  to  aid  in  putting  it 
in  operation,  and  was  a  member  of  its 
Board  of  Trustees.  He  also  contributed 
largeh'  to  the  Orphan’s  Home  in  Frank¬ 
lin,  and  was  one  of  its  trustees. 

Mr.  Pillsbury  was  for  several  years  a 
member  of  the  cit3^  council  of  Concord  ; 
was  elected  Mayor  of  the  city  in  1876, 
and  re-elected  the  following  \xar.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  r^ear  1871-2  he  represented  Ward 
Five  in  the  Legislature,  and  in  the  latter 
year  was  made  chairman  of  the  special 
committee  on  the  apportionment  of 
public  taxes.  In  1876,  the  Concord  city 
council  appointed  him  chairman  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  three  to  appraise  all  of  the  real 
estate  in  the  city,  for  the  purpose  of  tax¬ 
ation,  and  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
thus  devolving  on  him  he  personall^^ 
visited  ever}^  residence  within  the  limits 
of  the  city.  The  position  was  a  very 
delicate  one,  requiring  the  exercise  of 
sound  judgment  and  great  patience,  and 
the  report  of  the  committee  gave  general 
satisfaction. 

Having  determined  to  leave  Concord, 
in  the  spring  of  1878complimentar3"i'es- 
olutions  were  unanimously  j)assed  by 
both  branches  of  the  city  government, 
and  by  the  First  National  bank;  the 
latter  testifying  strongly  to  his  integrity, 
honest3’  and  superior  business  qualities. 
Resolutions  passed  b3'  the  Fii'st  Baptist 
church  and  society  were  ordered  to  be 
entered  upon  the  records  of  each  organ¬ 
ization.  The  Webster  Club,  composed 
of  fifty  prominent  business  men  of  Con¬ 
cord,  passed  a  series  of  resolutions  ex- 
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l)ressivc‘  of  regret  for  liis  departure  from 
the  State.  A  similar  testimonial  was 
])resented  to  him,  subscribed  by  more 
than  three  hundred  of  the  business  men 
of  the  city,  among  whom  wei'e  all  the  ex- 
ma3'ors  then  living,  all  the  clergymen,  all 
the  members  of  both  branches  of  thecity 
government,  all  of  the  bank  presidents 
and  officers,  twenW-six  lawyers,  twent\' 
ph  vsicians,  and  nearly  all  of  the  business 
men  of  the  city.  On  the  eve  of  their 
departure,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pillsbury  wei'e 
presented  with  an  elegant  bronze  statu¬ 
ette  of  Mozart.  Such  tributes,  sponta- 
ncousU'  bestowed,  showed  the  great 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held  bjOiis  fellow 
citizens. 

After  leaving  the  East,  Air.  Pillsbui'v 
did  not  forget  the  places  of  his  early 
residence.  The  \"ear  1890  was  made 
memorable  Iw  three  gifts  of  loving  re¬ 
membrance — to  Concord  a  Free  Hospi¬ 
tal,  at  a  cost  of  $72,000,  named  in  honor 
of  the  companion  of  his  life,  the  Marga¬ 
ret  Pillsbury  Hospital ;  to  Warner  a  free 
Public  Library' ;  to  Sutton  a  Soldier’s 
Alonument.  In  erecting  the  hospital  he 
brought  his  own  architect,  selected  and 
purchased  the  lot,  and  personally  super¬ 
intended  the  work.  The  Sutton  biog¬ 
rapher  says,  in  reference  to  Mr.  Pills- 
bur3'’s  main"  charities :  “In  his  man}' 
generous  gifts  he  has  gone  far  be\'ond 
the  limits  of  ordinal*}'  benevolence,  and 
in  his  furtherance  of  great  schemes  for 
the  support  of  religion  and  education  he 
has  attained  to  the  height  of  philan¬ 
thropy.  And  yet  with  all  his  great  suc¬ 
cess,  no  poor  man  whom  he  meets  will 
say  that  he  ever  rccicved  from  Mr.  Pills¬ 
bury  a  haughty  or  cruel  word  to  remind 
him  ])ainfully  of  the  great  difference  in 
the  bestowment  of  the  gifts  of  fortune.’’ 

Mr.  Pillsbury  was  sixty-two  years  of 
age  when  he  settled  in  Minneapolis. 
With  an  ample  fortune,  a  lucrative  busi¬ 
ness,  and  a  record  of  over  forty  years  of 


active  business  and  civic  life  behind  him, 
he  might  well  have  concluded  that  the 
time  had  come  when  he  could  enjoy  in 
retirement  the  fruits  of  his  industrious 
life.  But  the  event  proved  that  he  had 
only  entered  a  wider  held  of  opportunity, 
and  his  indomitable  energy  declined  no 
call  to  labor  or  service.  Alunicipal  offices, 
hnancial  boards,  charitable,  church  and 
missionary  enterprises,  directorships  and 
trusts  were  thrust  u])on  him,  while  the 
current  of  private  benehence  flowed  in  a 
steady  but  enlarged  stream.  The  s])ace 
alotted  to  this  sketch  forbids  the  details 
of  these  varied  occupations.  Only  the 
most  prominent  can  be  named. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  here  he  was 
elected  upon  the  school  board,  and  to  the 
city  council,  of  which  he  was  made  pres¬ 
ident.  In  1884  he  was  nominated  by 
tlie  Re]Hd)lican  city  convention  as  its 
candidate  for  mayor.  A  popular  demo¬ 
crat  had  long  been  at  the  head  of  the 
city  government,  and  vehement  public 
sentiment  called  for  a  change.  It  seemed 
a  “forlorn  hope,’’  Mr.  Pillsbury  being 
pitted  against  the  mayor  then  in  office. 
The  canvas  was  brief  but  energetic  on 
both  sides,  Mr.  Pillsbury  being  elected  by 
some  eight  thousand  majority — a  change 
from  the  last  preceding  city  election  of 
more  than  six  thousand  votes.  His  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  city  government  was 
characterised  by  devotion  to  detail, 
economy  in  expenditure,  and  rigid  con¬ 
trol  of  unruly  elements.  Not  the  lejist 
pleasant  feature  of  his  iDublic  duties  was 
the  graceful  manner  with  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  and  welcomed  the  city’s  guests. 
His  public  addresses  were  as  versatile, 
and  only  a  little  less  elegant  than  those 
which  have  given  President  Harrison  so 
mnch  favor.  As  mayor  he  Wtis  ex-officio 
a  member  of  the  Park  and  Water  Works 
Boards,  as  well  Jis  head  of  the  Police 
Department.  The  ancestral  motto  of 
the  family  found  in  him  a  truthful  expo- 
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nent.  Labor,  constant  and  concentrated 
conquered  all.  Among  the  eorporateand 
quasi  public  trusts  which  he  has  filled  are 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  of  the 
Homoepathie  Hospital,  of  the  Free  Dis- 
])ensary.  Chamber  of  Commeree,  Pills- 
bury  &  Hurlbut  Elevator  Company, 
Vice-president  of  the  Minnesota  Loan  & 
Trust  Company,  Direetor  and  President 
of  the  Northwestern  National  Bank, 
Direetor  of  the  Manufaeturer’s  National 
Bank,  of  the  Minneapolis  Elevator  Com¬ 
pany,  and  of  the  Northwestern  Guaranty 
Loan  Company. 

He  has  also  served  as  President  of  the 
St.  Paul  &  Minneapolis  Baptist  Union, 
of  the  Minnesota  Baptist  State  Conven¬ 
tion,  as  Trustee  of  the  Chieago  Univer- 
sit3q  and  in  1888,  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Baptist  Union,  he  was 
elected  its  president.  This  organization 
has  its  headquarters  in  Boston,  and  has 
charge  of  all  the  foreign  missionary 
work  of  all  the  Northern  and  some  of 
the  Southern  states,  distributing  an¬ 
nually  nearly  half  a  million  dollars  for 
mission  work  in  foreign  fields  by  the 
Baptist  ehurch. 

In  1885,  Mayor  Pillsbury  was  ehair- 
man  of  the  eommittee  to  build  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Chamber  of  Commeree,  one  of 
the  finest  buildings  of  its  kind  in  the 
Northwest,  and  in  which  more  aetual 
wheat  is  bought  than  in  any  other  plaee 
in  the  world.  The  following  year  he  was 
chairman  of  the  building  committee  of 
the  First  Baptist  chureh  of  Minneapolis, 
in  the  ereetion  of  the  third  edifiee  for 
that  growing  ehurch,  which,  when  eom- 
pleted,  was  the  largest  and  most  eostly 
church  building  of  any  denomination 
west  of  Chicago.  At  its  completion,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Pillsbury,  with  their  two  sons, 
plaeed  in  the  ehurch ,  at  their  own  expense, 
the  largest  and  best  organ  then  in  the  eity . 

The  Minnesota  Aeademy,  loeated  at 
Owatonna,  Minn.,  a  sehool  open  to  all. 


but  under  patronage  of  the  Baptist  state 
eonvention,  has  been  a  benefieiary  of 
Mr.  Pillsbury’s  bounty.  In  1886  he 
built  at  a  eost  of  $30,000,  a  ladies’ 
boarding  hall.  It  is  128  feet  long,  has 
three  stories  almve  the  basement,  is 
heated  by  steam,  and  eontains  parlors, 
dormitory,  boarding  department,  bath 
rooms  and  gymnasium,  and  furnishes  to 
young  ladies  the  eomforts  of  a  well 
appointed  Christian  home.  In  recogni¬ 
tion  of  this  magnificent  gift  the  Legisla- 
tui'e  ehanged  the  name  of  the  institution 
to  ‘‘Pillsbury  Aeademy.”  Three  3^ears 
later  the  Academy  was  again  favored  by 
its  generous  patron  by  the  ereetion,  at  a 
eost  of  $40,000,  of  a  new  aeademie 
building.  It  is  122  feet  long,  three  stories 
high  above  the  basement,  with  a  tower 
140  feet  high.  It  contains  recitation 
rooms,  library  and  reading  room,ehapel 
and  a  spaeious  auditorium.  He  also 
contributed  $25,000  towards  an  endow¬ 
ment  fund. 

This  enumeration  of  the  deeds  and 
labors  of  a  busy  life  will  suggest  the 
c(ualities  of  the  man  from  whom  they 
have  proeeeded.  There  is  at  the  bottom 
a  robust  eonstitution  inherited  from  a 
line  of  tempei'ate,  religious  and  laborious 
aneestors,  developed  and  strengthened 
by  active  life  among  the  rough  hills  of 
New  Hampshire,  under  the  shadow  of 
old  Kearsarge,  a  mind  stored  with 
diversified  knowledge  and  directed  by 
praetieal  eommon  sense,  a  judgment 
strong  and  well  balanced ,  industry  inde¬ 
fatigable,  all  denominated  by  benevol- 
enee  springing  from  a  deeply  and  de¬ 
voutly  religious  life. 

Charles  Alfred  Pillsbury.  Foui'- 
teen  years  after  his  uncle,  John  S.  Pills¬ 
bury,  settled  in  St.  Anthony,  Charles  A. 
Pillsbury  followed  him  and  took  up  his 
I'esidence  in  Minneapolis.  He  was  born 
at  'Warner,  Merrimae  eount\’.  New 
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Hainpshii'C‘,()ctol)cr  3(1,184-2.  At  twenty- 
one  he  gradnated  from  Dartmonth  eol- 
lege,  having  diversified  his  eollegiate 
studies  with  teaehing  as  a  means  of  par¬ 
tial  self-support.  He  repaired  to  Mon¬ 
treal,  where  for  six  3"ears  he  was  engaged 
in  mereantile  pursuits,  most  of  the  time 
as  elerk.  Sej)tember  12,  1866,  he  mar¬ 
ried  Miss  Mary  A.  Stinson,  of  Goff'stown, 
New  Hampshire,  who  was  daughter  of 
Captain  Charles  Stinson. 

Mj'.  Pillsbury  eame  to  Alinneapc^lis  in 
1869,  and  soon  afterwards  bought  an 
interest  in  a  small  flourmill  at  the  Falls. 
At  that  time  there  were  four  or  five  mills 
here,  but  they  were  of  the  old  fashioned 
sort,  using  buhr  stones  for  reducing  the 
grain.  He  applied  himself  diligently  to 
learn  the  details  of  the  business  ;  always 
edert  to  adopt  new  methods,  and  resolved 
to  make  the  best  product  possible. 
About  this  timethe  Middlings  Purifier, a 
Alinneapolis  invention,  was  introduced 
and  gradually  perfected  so  as  to  produce 
a  revolution,  in  connection  with  other 
improvements  in  the  process  of  milling. 
The  Christians,  the  Washburns,  and  the 
Pillsburys  remodeled  their  mills  and  put 
the  “New  Process”  flour  on  the  market, 
each  vicing  with  the  other  to  jiroduce 
the  best  flour.  How  well  Mr.  Pillsburv 
succeeded  is  attested  by  the  favor  with 
which  “  Pillsbury ’s  Best”  was  received  in 
all  the  markets  of  the  countrj',  being 
soon  recognized  as  the  best  brand  of 
flour  in  the  world.  Simultaneously  with 
the  invention  of  the  Middlings  Purifier 
eame  the  introduction  of  the  Roller  Mill. 
The  old  buhr  stones  were  discai'ded,  or 
only  used  in  a  part  of  the  process,  steel 
rolls  taking  their  place  to  disintegrate 
the  grain  and  reduce  it  to  flour  b_v  a 
series  of  carefully  guaged  rollers.  I'or 
some  years  the  Minneapolis  mills  enjo3"ed 
a  monopoly  of  the  New  Process,  reaping 
large  profits  from  the  economy  of  the 
process  and  the  high  cpialitv^  of  its  pro¬ 
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duet.  Theseimprovements  in  turn  stim¬ 
ulated  the  wheat  growing  industry  of 
Northwest,  for  it  brought  hard  spring 
wheat  from  being  an  inferior  grade  in 
the  markets,  to  the  first  rank,  giving  it 
a  preference  over  the  softer  but  fair 
winter  wheat  of  lower  latitudes.  In 
1872,  Mr.  Pillsbur3"  had  gained  such 
prestige  and  success  that  he  associated 
his  father,  George  A.Pillsbuiy,  (his  uncle, 
John  S.  Pillsbury,  had  from  the  beginning 
been  interested  with  him)  in  the  business, 
and  greath"  enlarged  its  scope  and  oper¬ 
ations.  At  a  later  period,  his  breather, 
P''.  C.  Pillsburv,  was  admitted  to  the 
firm,  which  continued  as  Charles  A.  Pills- 
bui'}'  &  Co.  until  the  accpiisition  of  the 
propert3Gn' the  Pniglish  S\'ndieate,wdiich 
now  controls  it. 

To  the  original  mill  were  added  1w 
l)urehase  or  lease  the  Pillsburv  “B” 
mill,  the  Empire,  Pvxcelsior  and  Anchor 
mills.  These  wei'e  all  rebuilt  and  fitted 
with  the  most  improved  and  modern 
machinery.  To  supphHhem  with  wheat 
a  Aliller’s  Association  was  organized 
whose  bu\’ers  penetrated  all  parts  of 
the  Northwest,  and  made  selections 
from  the  grain  fields  of  the  best  wheat 
for  the  Alinneapolis  mills.  A  system  of 
elevators  for  the  storage  of  the  vast  sup¬ 
plies  of  wheat  needed  to  keep  the  mills  in 
operation  was  built,  distributed  along 
the  lines  of  the  railroads  penetrating 
the  wheat  districts  of  the  Northwestern 
states  and  territories. 

Not  content  with  these  achievements, 
the  milling  firm  determined  to  build  a 
new  mill.  It  was  located  on  the  water 
power  of  the  East  side  of  the  river.  Mr. 
Pillsbuiw  visited  Europe  to  studv  the 
l)rocess  of  milling  in  vogue  there,  and 
went  to  Buda  Pesth,  the  seat  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Hungarian  mills,  which  then  pro¬ 
duced  the  best  flour  known  to  Euroiiean 
tastes.  Having  mastered  all  the  science 
and  ])raetieal  skill  employed  in  the  busi- 
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ness,  he  ])roeeeded  with  the  equipment  of 
the  Pillshury  “A”  mill.  Wheneompleted 
it  had  a  capacity  of  seven  thousand  bar¬ 
rels  of  flour  i^er  day,  and  was  then,  and 
remains  to-day,  the  lai'gest  cind  best 
flour  mill  in  the  world. 

To  say  that  Mr.  Pillsbury  has  organ¬ 
ized  a  milling  business  producing  fifteen 
thousand  bai'rels  of  flour  per  day,  year 
in  and  year  out,  with  the  accompanying 
methods  of  securing  a  constant  supply  of 
sevent^^  thousand  bvishels  of  wheat  per 
da}',  and  of  distributing  the  product  in 
all  the  markets  of  the  country  and  many 
foreign  ones — that  the  business  has  pros¬ 
pered  through  draughts,  panics  and 
strikes,  and  that  no  combination  of 
carriers  or  grangers  has  been  able  to 
crush  it,  is  sufficient  without  words  of 
eulogy  to  characterize  the  sagacity,  en¬ 
terprise  and  breadth  of  resource  of  the 
mind  which  had  planned  and  the  firmness 
of  the  hand  which  has  held  the  helm. 

Mr.  Pillsbury  remained  in  the  conduct 
of  his  vast  milling  business  until  1890, 
when  the  mills  and  business  were  sold  to 
an  English  syndicate,  which  acquired 
besides,  the  Washburn  milling  property 
and  the  water  power  of  the  Falls  of  St. 
Anthony.  Mr.  Pillsbury  remains  as  the 
manager  of  the  property  and  one  of  the 
three  American  directors,  I'eceiving,  it  is 
said,  the  largest  salary  paid  to  any 
business  manager  in  the  whole  countr3^ 

In  connection  with  the  milling  busi¬ 
ness  Mr.  Pillsbury  has  become  widely 
prominent  in  benevolent  and  economic 
circles  by  his  early  introduction  of  and 
persistent  adherence  in  a  system  of  profit 
sharing  with  his  employees:  Just  what 
the  system  is  in  detail,  is  not  given  to  the 
writer  to  explain.  Suffice  to  say,  that 
the  profits  of  the  year,  after  assigning  to 
capital  invested  a  reasonable  interest,  are 
divided  between  the  labor  and  capital 
on  a  fixed  and  equitable  basis.  Under 
this  practice  as  high  as  $25,000  per  year 


have  been  disti'ibuted  among  the  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  fii'm,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  have  received  liberal  wages 
and  are  not  made  liable  for  losses  in  the 
btisiness.  It  is  understood  that  Mr. 
Pillsbui'y  claims  no  consideration  of 
benevolence  in  this  unique  distnbution 
of  profits,  but  places  it  on  the  groimd  of 
wise  business  prudence,  like  insurance, 
and  kindred  safeguards.  While  stifikes 
and  lockouts  have  occasionally  disturbed 
the  courses  of  other  lines  of  business  in 
the  vicinity,  the}^  have  never  come  to  vex 
the  tranquility  of  Mr.  Pillsbury,  the 
whole  working  force  having  an  interest 
in  the  success  of  the  business. 

So  busy  a  man  has  naturally  declined 
office  and  political  honors,  though  these 
have  been  repeatedly  tendered  him.  A 
unanimous  nomination  of  his  x^arty  as 
mayor  of  the  city  was  declined.  The 
only  exception  during  his  residence  in 
Minnea^Dolis  was  the  office  of  State  Sen- 
otor,  which  he  held  for  the  ten  years  suc¬ 
ceeding  January  1st,  1877.  The  term  of 
service  occuring  in  the  winter  and  occu- 
XDying  but  sixty  days  each  year,  was  not 
seriously  interfering  with  business  en¬ 
gagements.  Dui'ing  most  of  this  time 
he  served  as  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  and  had  charge  of  the  bill 
which  his  uncle,  the  Governor,  had  rec¬ 
ommended  for  the  adjusement  of  the 
State  bonds. 

Mr.  Pillsbury  has  robust  health  and 
buo\mnt  sxffi'its.  He  is  x:)opular  with  all 
classes,  easily  accessible  and  democratic 
in  his  associations ;  his  large  foi'tune  is 
liberall}'  used  in  the  x^romotion  of  x^ublic 
intei'csti),  and  bounteously  distributed  in 
the  channels  of  a  wide  beneficience.  He 
was  long  a  trustee  of  Plymouth  Con¬ 
gregational  chui'ch,  a  constant  attend¬ 
ant  upon  its  x^ublic  worship,  and  a  lib¬ 
eral  supxjorter  of  its  mission  enterprises. 

Commencing  life  in  Minneapolis  he 
acquired  a  modest  house  on  Sixth  street, 
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not  far  from  the  mills.  This  was  ex¬ 
changed  for  a  more  commodious  house 
on  Tenth  street,  and  this  in  turn  for  a 
beautiful  stone  mansion  on  Stevens  ave¬ 
nue.  His  immediate  family  consists  of 
twin  sons,  yet  in  their  boyhood. 

Fred  Carlton  Pillsbury,  the  junior 
member  of  the  milling  firm  of  Chas.  A. 
Pillsbury  &  Co.,  was  born  at  Concord, 
New  Hampshire,  August  27,  1852.  He 
graduated  at  the  high  school  of  his 
native  city  in  1870,  and  came  imme¬ 
diately  to  Minneapolis  and  engaged  as 
clerk  for  his  uncle,  John  S.  Pillsbuiw,  in 
the  hardware  business.  October  19, 
1876,  he  married  Miss  Alice  T.  Cook,  of 
Minneapolis,  and  about  the  same  time 
was  admitted  a  partner  in  the  milling 
firm.  An  experience  of  fourteen  years  as 
an  active  manager  of  the  largest  milling 
business  in  the  world  gave  him  a  thor¬ 
ough  mastery  of  the  business,  so  that 
upon  the  sale  of  that  great  property  he 
joined  with  other  gentlemen  of  the  city 
in  organizing  the  Northwestern  Consoli¬ 
dated  Milling  Company,  of  which  he 
became  a  director  and  one  of  the  manag¬ 
ing  committee.  Next  to  the  Pillsbury- 
Washburn  S3Uidicate,  this  is  the  largest 
milling  business  in  the  countiy.  It  owns 
and  operates  the  Crown  Roller,  Pettit, 
Northwestern,  Columbia  and  Galax^^ 
mills,  with  a  daily  capacit3^  of  ten  thous¬ 
and  five  hundred  barrels  of  flour,  and  a 
daiU"  consumption  of  wheat  of  over  fift3" 
thousand  bushels. 

Mr.  Pillsbury  was  a  director  in  the 
First  National  bank,  the  oldest  and  larg¬ 
est  bank  in  the  city ;  also  in  the  Swedish 
American  bank,  one  of  the  latest.  He 
was  president  of  the  Minneapolis,  Lyn- 
dale  &  Minnetonka  railway,  a  suburban 
steam  line,  until  that  compan3^  was  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  the  present  electric  system  of 
rapid  transit.  He  was  for  two  3’ears 
president  of  the  State  Agricultural  So¬ 


ciety,  and  giving  to  the  management 
personal  attention  and  subjecting  it  to 
the  strict  lousiness  methods  which  he  had 
learned,  the  society  was  placed  on  a  firm 
financial  basis,  and  its  annual  exhibitions 
became  the  best  in  the  country.  He  has 
a  decided  taste  for  rural  life.  He  delights 
in  a  good  team;  and  surrounds  himselt 
with  cattle,  like  himself,  of  ample  girth. 
His  home  is  an  elegant  brick  mansion  at 
Tenth  street  and  Third  avenue;  but  he 
has  a  summer  home  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Minnetonka,  and  near  by  a  farm,  well 
stocked  with  the  choicest  breeds  of  cattle, 
sheep  and  blooded  horses.  This  is  rather 
a  recreation  and  indulgence  of  natural 
taste  than  a  branch  of  business.  He  has, 
too,  a  fine  artistic  faculty,  and  has  em- 
belished  his  home  with  I'are  examples  of 
the  sculptor’s  and  painter’s  art. 

His  social  inclinations  are  a  marked 
trait  of  his  character,  and  have  led  him 
to  take  an  active  interest  in  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Club,  of  which  he  has  been  a 
manager. 

The  family  consists  of  a  son,  Carleton 
Cook,  and  three  daughters,  Hattie  Good¬ 
win,  Marion  and  Alice.  Two  young- 
children  have  been  lost  from  the  fold. 

Since  the  foregoing  sketch  was  pre¬ 
pared  its  sidiject  has  been  called  to  the 
unseen  world.  Returning  fi'om  a  business 
trip  in  the  south,  he  was  attacked  with 
a  sickness  which  developed  into  malig¬ 
nant  diphtheria,  which  proved  quickh- 
fatal.  His  death  occuri'ed  May  14th, 
18^2.  From  the  man 3’  tifibutes  to  his 
v/oi'th  which  the  sad  event  called  forth, 
the  following  from  one  of  the  daih" 
papers  of  the  city  shows  the  regard  in 
which  he  was  held  among  those  who 
knew  him  best : 

The  death  of  F.  C.  Pillsbury  was  peculiarly  sad. 
Mr.  Pillsbury  had  much  to  live  for.  Life  held  out 
unusual  attraetions  to  him.  Loved  by  a  large 
circle  of  friends,  respected  br' the  whole  community 
as  a  man  of  high  character  and  honorable  living, 
rich  in  the  love  of  a  devoted  wife  and  hn])]n'  child- 
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ren,  and  prosperous  in  his  business  affairs,  the  ties 
that  bound  him  to  eartli  were  unusually  strong. 

But  death  is  no  respector  of  persons  or  eondi- 
tions,  and  has  summoned  him  when  apparently  in 
the  prime  of  vigorous  manhood  and  surrounded 
by  everything  that  makes  life  worth  living. 

Fred  Pillsbury  was  in  the  prime  of  life  and  eom- 
jiaratively  a  young  man.  He  had  never  sought 
])rominence  in  business  or  official  life,  and  j’et  he 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  capable  and  ser¬ 
viceable  men  in  the  community.  He  was  of  a 
peculiarly  frank  and  genial  disposition,  a  man  of 
kind  words  and  generous  deeds,  a  large  hearted, 
manly  man  who  diffused  something  of  his  hopeful 
and  courageous  spirit  wherever  he  went  and  into 
everything  with  which  he  was  connected.  Piis 
services  to  the  community,  while  rendered  in  a 
modest  wae’,  were  none  the  less  valuable  and  im- 
jiortant. 

The  memory  of  Fred  Pillsbury  will  be  cherished 
with  only  the  kindliest  feelings  by  all  who  were  so 
fortunate  as  to  enjoy  his  acc]uaintance  and  exper¬ 
ience  the  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  his  unobtru¬ 
sive  but  warm  hearted  friendship  and  the  never 
failing  gentlemanliness  of  his  bearing  toward 
everyone  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 

In  1870,  with  the  purchase  of  a  third 
interest  in  the  Minneapolis  mill,  the 
great  milling  firm  of  Chas.  A.  Pillsbnrt' 
&  Co.  commenced  htisiness.  The  firm 
was  originalh'  composed  of  John  S., 
George  A.,  and  Chas.  A.  Pillsbury,  being 
stt’led  Chas.  A.  Pillsbury  &  Co.  In  1875 
F.  C.  Pillsbury  became  a  partner  also, 
the  same  firm  name  remaining.  From 
the  beginning  the  progress  of  this  firm 
has  been  remarkable  even  in  the  annals 
of  merchant  milling  in  Minneapolis.  It 
became  the  largest  flour  milling  firm  in 
the  world,  and  its  products  attained  a 
world  wide  re]nitation.  The  Messrs 
Pillsbury  were  in  advance  of  all  competi¬ 
tors  in  the  introduction  of  new  and  im¬ 
proved  machinery,  and  they  reaped  the 
consecpient  reward.  In  1889  they  sold 
their  business  to  the  Pillsbur3'- Washburn 
I'lour  Mill  Co.,  but  the\^  remain  the  prac¬ 
tical  managers,  as  Chas.  A.  and  John  S. 
Pillsbuiw  arc  both  resident  directors, 
and  Chas.  A.  Pillsbuiw  is  the  managing 
director  of  the  new  compain-.  .\t  the 


time  of  the  transfer  of  the  ])ropert\'  they 
were  operating  the  folio  wingmills:  Pills¬ 
buiw  A,  I’illsburv  B,  Anchor  and  Empire. 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Pillsbuiw  was  born  to 
be  a  manufacturer.  He  has  the  manu¬ 
facturers  temjierament  em])haticall_v, 
genial  and  joll^',  thoroughU'  democratic, 
with  a  kind  word  for  eveiw  one,  s^’injia- 
thetic,  and  generous  in  his  dealings  with 
his  emplovecs,  broad  and  liberal  in  his 
views,  with  a  wonderful  capacitv  for 
business,  while  his  success  has  been  ]ihe- 
nominal,  it  is  not  surprising  to  those 
who  know  him  well,  and  he  has  been  for¬ 
tunate  in  having  so  good  a  counselor  as 
his  partner  and  uncle  John  S.  Pillsbury. 

The  3war  of  1870  marked  a  new  era  in 
the  manufacture  of  flour  in  Alinneapolis 
and  the  entire  Northwest.  Prior  to  that 
time  flour  made  of  spring  wheat  had 
been  in  poor  demand  and  favor,  selling 
at  about  $1  per  barrel  cheaper  than  cor¬ 
responding  cpialitics  of  winter  wheat 
flour.  The  flour  business  hadbccomcdc- 
pressed  in  Minneapolis  in  consequence, 
and  profits  were  small;  but  there  were 
no  indications  of  the  remarkable  change 
in  the  business  which  shorth'  followed, 
and  revolutionized  the  worlds  idea  of 
spring  wheat  flour,  and  brought  about 
that  great  develojjment  of  the  milling 
interests  of  Minneapolis,  which  has 
placed  this  cit3’  foremost  in  the  world  for 
its  production  and  qualit3’  of  flour,  and 
which  has  contributed  not  a  little  to  its 
wonderful  growth. 

At  that  time  the  Washburn  B  mill 
was  the  second  largest  mdl  in  the  United 
States  and  was  universalh'  known  as 
the  big  mill.  The  career  of  the  “big  mill” 
had  not  been  satisfactoiw  and  according 
to  popular  belief  its  failure  was  attribtit- 
cd  to  its  great  size.  This  is  in  contrast 
to  the  ])rcscnt  idea,  which  judges  a  mill 
at  a  disadvantage  with  a  less  capacitv 
than  1,()()()  barrels  ])er  dav.  Thcrcvolu- 
tion  in  flour  manufacture  which  occurred 
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in  1870,  was  in  purifying  middlings  and 
re-grinding  them  into  what  is  now 
known  as  patent  flour.  This  improve¬ 
ment  was  first  introduced  by  Geo.  H. 
Christian  of  the  firm  of  Geo.  H. Christian 
&  Co.,  who  were  then  operating  the 
Washburn  B  mill;  but  the  first  perfected 
machine  was  put  in  and  operated  by 
Gardner,  Pillsbury  &  Crocker  in  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  mill.  Other  millei's  in  Minneap¬ 
olis  and  the  Northwest  speedily  adopted 
the  new  system,  and  spring  wheat  flour 
suddenly  became  a  favorite,  and  the  best 
grades  advanced  to  a  price  amounting 
to  about  $3  per  barrel  over  the  favorite 
brands  of  winter  wheat  flour,  and  the 
milling  interest  in  Minneapolis  and  else¬ 
where  entered  upon  a  career  of  unex¬ 
ampled  prospei'ity,  which  continued 
through  many  years.  The rapidit}^  with 
which  the  S3'stem  was  adopted  through¬ 
out  the  United  States,  has  frecpientl3" 
called  foi'th  the  admiration  of  the  mill¬ 
ing  engineers  of  Europe,  where  changes 
are  accepted  with  far  moreconservatism. 

In  December,  1872,  Wm.  F.  Cahill, 
Chas.  M.  Loring,  Loren  Fletcher,  and 
Geo.  Hineline  purchased  the  stone  build¬ 
ing  on  First  street  near  Sixth  avenue 
south,  used  by  the  city  water  works  of 
Minneapolis  under  the  Holly  S3"stem. 
The  new  proprietors  fitted  the  building 
up,  as  a  flour  mill,  during  the  next  win¬ 
ter,  and  called  it  the  Holly  mill.  The3" 
run  the  mill  until  June,  1878,  when  they 
sold  it  to  W.  H.  Hinkle  &  Co.  The  mill, 
when  built,  had  a  capacity  of  75  barrels 
per  da3',  but  has  since  been  enlarged  to  a 
ca])acit3^  of  550  baiTels.  Several  changes 
in  the  management  took  place  after  Hin¬ 
kle  and  Co.,  bought  the  mill,  A.W.  Krech 
operating  it  for  a  time,  but  it  is  now 
owned  and  operated  by  Charles  McC. 
Reeve,  under  the  style  of  the  Holly  Mill 
Compan3\ 

In  1872  Leonard  Day  &  Co.  built  the 
Palisade  mill  at  a  cost  of  v$l 00,000,  and 


with  a  capacity  of  500  barrels  per  day. 
In  1884,  after  Leonard  Day’s  death, this 
mill  passed  into  the  hands  of  The  Wash¬ 
burn  Mill  Co.,  and  when  the  Pillsbur3"- 
Washburn  Flour  Mill  Co.  was  formed 
this  mill  became  a  pai't  of  the  properties 
of  that  compan3".  The  capacity  of  “The 
Palisade’’  has  been  several  times  in¬ 
creased.  The  building  is  60x80  on  the 
ground  and  six  stories  high. 

In  1872  a  fire  broke  out  in  a  small 
planing  mill  on  Hennepin  island  owned 
by  J.  B.  Ross,  located  between  the  Island 
mill  and  the  P'armers  mill,  and  all  three 
mills  burned,  and  the  manufacture  of 
flour  on  Hennepin  Island  ceased  from 
that  date;  but  as  Hennepin  Island  was 
the  birth  place  of  merchant  milling  at 
the  Falls  of  St.  Anthon3^  it  had  alread3' 
won  glojw  enough  in  that  line,  and  from 
that  da3"  to  this  it  has  been  given  over 
to  the  lumbermen. 

W.  W.  Eastman,  Paris  Gibson  and 
Geo.  H.  Eastman  built  the  Anchor  mill, 
fronting  on  Second  street  between  Sixth 
and  Seventh  avenues  south,  in  the  3^ear 
of  1873.  After  operating  itfortwo3^ears 
the3'  sold  it  to  Ex-Gov.  John  S.  Pillsbuiy, 
he  trading  his  stock  of  hardware  for  it. 
He  leased  the  mill  to  Chas.  A.  Pillsbuiy 
&  Co.,  of  which  firm  he  was  a  member, 
and  they  operated  it  until  1881  when 
they  purchased  it.  The  mill  was  de- 
stro3^ed  by  fire  in  1879,  but  was  rebuilt 
at  once  with  increased  capacit3'.  In 
1890  it  passed  to  the  Pillsburv-Wash- 
burn  Flour  Mill  Co.,  who  have  operated 
it  since  that  time.  The  present  capacit3" 
of  the  mill  is  1,600  barrels  per  day. 

In  1874  the  Hungarian  S3^stem  of  re¬ 
duction  by  chilled  iron  rollers  (instead  of 
1)3^  mill  stones)  was  introduced  in  the 
Washburn  A  mill  by  Geo.  H.  Christian  & 
Co.  and  in  the  Pillsbury  B  mill  b3'  Chas. 
A.  Pillsbury  &  Co. 

These  two  innovations,  the  purifying 
of  middlings  and  the  use  of  chilled  iron 
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rollers,  laid  flic  complete  rouiulation  of 
what  is  known  as  modern  milling,  so 
dift'erent  from  the  practices  i)i'eYailing 
])rior  to  1870.  The  two  systems  have 
heen  mneh  developed  since  their  first  in- 
trodnetion,  the  credit  of  which  is  largely 
due  to  C.  A.  I’illslnu'y  &  Co.,  and  J.  A. 
Christian  &  Co.  The  greatly  enhanced 
profits  of  the  flour  business  gave  a  tre¬ 
mendous  impetus  to  its  development, 
and  the  immediate  result  was  the  build¬ 
ing  of  a  number  of  flour  mills  at  Alinne- 
aijolis,  among  them  the  Washburn  “A'’ 
and  Pillsbury  “A”  mills.  The  grinding  of 
flour  1)3'  mill  stones  gradually  became  a 
thing  of  the  past,  and  no  first-class  mer¬ 
chant  mill  now  has  occasion  to  use  them. 

The  great  Washburn  “A”  mill  was 
completed  in  Januaiw,  1874,  being  at  that 
time  the  largest  flour  mill  in  the  United 
States.  The  mill  was  owned  b\'  Gen.  C. 
C.  Washburn  and  was  operated  1)3'  Geo. 
H.  Christian  &  Co.,  the  firm  being  com- 
l)osed  of  C.  C.  Washburn,  Geo.  H.  Christ¬ 
ian,  J.  A.  Christian  and  L.  Christian.  In 
1875  Air.  Geo.  H.  Christian  retired  from 
the  firm  and  the  other  partners  contin¬ 
ued  the  business,  and  the3'  were  operat¬ 
ing  the  mill  when  the  great  explosion 
(which  is  described  elsewhere)  occurred, 
involving  the  entire  destruction  of  the 
property;  but  the  mill  was  immediatelv 
rebuilt  larger  than  before,  the  size  of  the 
new  building  being  l()()x24()  feet  and 
eight  stories  high. 

John  Crosuv  was  born  at  Hampden, 
Penobscot  Count3',  Alaine,  Nov.l,  1829. 
His  life’s  record  closed  at  AIinneai)olis, 
Dee.  29,  1888,  at  the  age  of  fift3'-nine 
3'ears,  after  a  residence  here  of  eleven 
3'ears.  His  father  and  grand-father  bore 
the  name  of  John  Crosb3'  and  were  I'csi- 
dents  of  Hampden.  The  latter  removed 
from  the  New  Hami)shire  coast,  and  be¬ 
longed  to  a  farniU'  that  had  lived  in  New 
England  from  Colonial  da3’s,and  was  of 
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Scotch  origin.  John  Crosb3',  the  father, 
was  a  manufacturer,  interested  in  pa])er 
mills.  He  had  a  family  of  ten  children, 
of  whom  John,  of  this  sketch,  was  the 
second  born.  His  son,  after  obtaining  an 
academic  education  in  his  native  town, 
abandoned  his  plan  of  college  training 
and  entered  upon  a  business  life.  He 
was  connected  with  the  management  of 
the  paper  mills,  in  whieh  his  father  was 
interested,  and  later  with  an  iron  foun- 
drj'  and  machine  shop  at  Bangor,  to 
whieh  place  he  removed,  making  both 
Hampden  and  Bangor  places  of  alternate 
residence.  At  the  latter  place  he  married 
Aliss  Olive  AIuzz3',  daughter  of  Hon. 
Franklin  AIuzz3',  an  extensive  manu¬ 
facturer  in  that  cit3'.  Of  this  union  three 
children  were  born,  John,  Caroline  AI. 
and  P'ranklin  AT,  all  now  residents  of 
Alinneapolis.  All's.  Crosby  died  before 
the  removal  of  the  famih'  from  Alaine. 

Air.  Crosby  removed  to  Alinneapolis 
in  the  year,  1877.  He  was  then  in 
mature  age,  and  had  been  for  almost  a 
generation  engaged  in  manufacturing, 
bringing  with  him  ripe  experience.  Heat 
once  purchased  an  interest  in  the  business 
of  the  Washburn  “  B  ”  flouring  mill,  and 
assumed  its  management.  Later  he  be¬ 
came  interested  in  the  operation  of  all 
the  mills  built  by  Gov.  Washburn,  under 
the  style  ofWashburn-Crosb3'& Co.,  and 
at  the  death  of  the  former,  the  business 
was  incorporated  as  the  Washburn- 
Crosb3'  Alilling  Co.  Air.  Crosb3' had  the 
principal  charge  of  the  business  of  the 
firm  during  the  time  the  chief  improve¬ 
ments  whieh  have  revolutionized  the 
process  of  flour  milling  were  evolved, 
and  were  adopted  in  the  Washburn 
mills. 

Air.  Crosbv  was  an  energetic,  careful 
and  prudent  manager,  and  the  business 
prospered,  becoming  the  largest  manu- 
faetur3'  of  flour  in  the  eitv,  unless  that 
of  the  Pillsbur3'  Comi)anv  exceeded  it. 
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and  tliat  is  to  say  the  largest  in  the 
AYorld. 

In  1879  Mr.  Crosby  married  Miss 
Emma  Gilson  of  Minnneapolis,  daughter 
of  the  late  F.  A.  Gilson.  He  ereeted  a 
fine  l)riek  mansion  on  Tenth  street,  which 
became  an  attractive  and  hospitalole 
home.  Mr.  Crosby,  though  possessed  of 
sterling  qualities  which  would  have  given 
him  success  in  public  life,  preferred  to 
confine  himself  to  the  conduct  of  his  bus¬ 
iness,  and  did  not  seek  political  prefer¬ 
ment.  He  was  intelligent  beyond  most 
men  in  public  questions,  and  positive  in 
his  opinions.  He  was  courteous  in  his 
intercourse,  and  kindly  and  genial  in  his 
home. 

In  1879,  after  the  Washburn  A  mill 
was  rebuilt  the  firm  of  Washburn,  Crosby 
&  Co.,  then  operating  mill  B,  took  the 
mill  and  operated  it  together  with  the 
Washburn  B  and  C  mills,  the  last  named 
being  completed  about  that  time.  In 
the  meantime  W.  H.  Dunwoody  and  C. 
J.  Martin  had  been  added  to  the  firm, 
and  W.  D.  Washburn  had  retired;  the 
firm  consisting  of  C.  C.  Washburn,  John 
Crosby,  W.  H.  Dunwoody  and  C.  J. 
Martin,  who  continued  to  operate  the 
three  mills  until  1882,  when  Gen.  C.  C. 
Washburn  died  and  the  new  firmoperat¬ 
ing  under  the  same  name  consisted  of 
John  Croslnq  W.  H.  Dunwoody,  W.  D. 
Washburn  and  the  C.  C.  Washburn 
estate,  Mr.  Martin  retiring  and  W.  D. 
Washburn  coming  in  again.  On  Septem¬ 
ber  1st,  1887  another  change  was  made 
in  the  personnel  of  the  firm  operating  the 
mills,  the  new  firm  being  composed  of 
John  Crosby,  W.  H.  Dunwood\',  C.  J. 
Martin,  John  Washburn  and  A.  V.  Mar¬ 
tin.  The  death  of  Mr.  John  Crosby  oc¬ 
curring  during  this  year  the  firm  was 
again  changed  September  1st,  1888,  still 
operating  under  the  same  finn  name,  the 
new  firm  being  composed  of  J.  S.  Bell,  C. 


J.  Martin,  W.  D.  Washburn,  John  Wash¬ 
burn  and  A.  V.  Martin.  On  July  22d, 
1887,  the  firm  incorporated  under  the 
name  of  the  Washburn,  Crosby  Co.,  the 
incorporators  being  W.  H.  Dunwoody,  J. 
S.  Bell,  C.  J.  Martin,  John  Washburn, 
John  Crosby,  Jr.,  and  A.  V.  Martin,  and 
these  gentlemen  became  the  first  Boai'd 
of  Directors .  The  following  officers  were 
elected  and  they  still  retain  office:  J.  S. 
Bell,  president;  W.  H.  Dunwoody,  vice- 
president,  C.  J.  Martin,  secretary  and 
treasurer. 

William  H.  Dunwoody.  The  modest 
gentleman  whose  name  heads  this  notice 
and  is  known  upon  the  flour  exchanges 
of  two  continents,  has  a  personality^  so 
unassuming  that  it  is  recognized  by  com¬ 
paratively  few  of  his  fellow  citizens, 
among  whom  he  has  conducted  a  large 
and  successful  business  for  more  than 
twenty  years.  Greatness  is  often  accom- 
jianied  by  striking  physical  qualities; 
sometimes,  however,  its  presence  is  man¬ 
ifested  only  by  results  worked  out  in  se¬ 
clusion,  through  the  dominant  power  of 
a  thoughtful  and  active  brain. 

Mr.  Dunwoody  is  one  of  those  whose 
thought,  elaborated  in  the  quiet  seclus¬ 
ion  of  his  office,  sets  the  machinery  of 
business  into  ceaseless  revolution,  and 
achieves  results  by  the  unfailing  success 
of  his  well  laid  plans.  He  was  born  in 
Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  March 
14,  1841.  His  father  was  James  Dun¬ 
woody,  whose  father,  grand-father  and 
great-grand-father  lived  in  the  same  vi¬ 
cinity  in  Chester  County,  and  were  all 
engaged  in  agricultui'al  imrsuits.  They 
were  of  Scotch  ancestry,  and  of  the  Cal- 
vinistic  faith  and  Presbyterian  Church 
connection.  His  mother  was  Hannah 
Hood,  daughter  of  William  Hood,ofDel- 
aware  County,  Pa.  He  was  a  descend¬ 
ant  of  John  Hood,  who  came  with  the 
companions  of  William  Penn,  from  Lei 
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cestershire,  England, in  IGH-l,  and  settled 
in  Philadelphia.  The  faniih’  belonged  to 
the  Soeiety  of  Friends. 

Mr.  Dun  woody’s  early  life  was  passed 
upon  the  farm  where  he  was  born,  after 
whieh  he  was  sent  to  sehool  for  a  season 
at  Philadelphia.  When  only  eighteen  he 
entered  into  training  for  his  life  work,  in 
the  store  of  an  unele  in  Philadelphia,  in 
the  grain  and  Hour  trade.  After  a  few 
yeai's  he  embarked  in  the  same  busi¬ 
ness  as  senior  partner  of  the  firm  ofDun- 
woody  &  Robertson.  Ten  years  in  early 
manhood  devoted  to  the  praetieal  details 
of  the  grain  business  in  one  of  the  great 
markets  of  the  eountry,  had  given  him 
an  exeellent  pi'eparation  for  endiarking 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  staide  of  the 
food  of  mankind,  when  a  happy  cireum- 
stance  led  him  to  Minneapolis,  where  the 
opportunity  existed  to  build  up  a  great 
manufacturing  business.  It  was  in  1869 
that  he  took  up  his  residence  here.  For 
a  year  or  two  his  attention  was  given  to 
the  purchase  of  flour  for  eastern  parties, 
an  emplo\unent  which  brought  him  into 
contact  with  the  millers,  and  gave  him 
familiarity  with  (jualities  of  grain  and 
flour,  as  well  as  terms  and  methods  of 
transportation. 

This  was  before  the  introduction  of  the 
middlings  purifier,  or  the  methods  of  the 
new  process  in  milling.  The  mills  of  the 
period  were  grinding  sjjring  wheat  on 
the  old  fashioned  buhr  stones  and  vainly 
striving  to  compete  with  the  whiter 
brands  of  flour  made  from  fall  sown 
wheat,  in  the  mills  of  St.  Louis  and  Ro¬ 
chester.  It  had  some  superior  ((ualities, 
especially  for  bakers  use,  whieh  gave  it 
access  to  the  eastern  markets.  The  im¬ 
proved  methods  of  milling,  whieh  were 
destined  to  give  to  spring  wheat  flour  a 
precedence  over  that  made  from  the  soft 
grain,  and  to  produce  the  patent  flour — 
the  finest  qualit}'  in  the  world — out  of 
the  stuff  rejected  in  the  old  style  of  mill¬ 


ing,  were  vet  in  embryo.  Mr.  Dun  woody 
embarked  in  milling  at  this  turning  point 
in  the  business,  and  was  enabled  to 
adopt  each  improvement  as  it  was  intro¬ 
duced,  and  to  keep  his  product  at  the 
highest  point  of  progressive  exeellenee. 

In  1871  the  firm  of  Tiftainq  Dun- 
woody  &  Co.  was  formed,  operatingthe 
Arctic  mill;  and  that  of  H.  Harrow  &  Co. 
opciating  the  Union  mill— both  under 
Mr.  Dunwoody’s  personal  management. 
As  the  consumption  of  wheat  for  milling 
in  Minneapolis  increased  it  became  evi¬ 
dent  that  co-operation  in  buying  supplies 
for  the  mills  would  be  a  great  eeononi}". 
It  was  the  practice  for  each  mill  to  send 
its  buyers  to  principal  shipping  ])oints  in 
the  wheat  producing  district,  where  they 
not  infrequently  bid  against  each  other. 
At  the  best  the  system  necessitated  the 
employment  of  a  large  number  of  buyers, 
and  was  thus  burdensome  and  expensive. 
Mr.  Dunwoodx'  applied  himself  to  devise 
a  better  system,  and  organized  with 
other  co-operating  millers  the  once  fa¬ 
mous  Miller’s  Association,  and  became 
manager  and  general  agent  of  it.  Under 
it  all  the  private  buyers  were  recalled, 
and  the  agents  of  the  association  bought 
all  the  wheat  required  for  the  various 
mills  and  distributed  it  according  to  the 
cai)aeity  and  contributions  of  the  several 
mills.  This  system  was  continued  until 
the  establishment  of  elevators  of  ade¬ 
quate  capacity,  and  the  building  up  of  a 
wheat  market  in  Minneapolis,  rendered 
it  no  longer  necessary  to  go  into  the 
eountry  for  the  purchase  of  wheat,  when 
it  was  discontinued. 

After  the  new  process  of  milling  had 
been  successfully  introduced  into  Minne¬ 
apolis,  but  before  it  had  become  widely 
introduced  elsewhere,  Mr.  Dunwoody 
aeeom])lished  a  new  departure  in  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  flour,  whieh  completely 
emancipated  the  mills  from  the  middle 
men  of  the  Eastern  sea  ])orts,  and  freed 
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them  from  many  dela3^s  incident  to  the 
old  system.  At  the  earnest  solicitation 
of  Gov.  Washburn  he  made  a  trip  to  Eu¬ 
rope  to  arrange  for  a  direct  export  busi¬ 
ness.  On  his  arrival  in  England  in  No- 
vcmljer,  1877,  he  met  with  the  most  de¬ 
termined  opposition  from  merchants  and 
millers  whose  commissions  and  profits 
would  be  curtailed  by  the  success  of  his 
plan.  He  did  not  for  a  moment  lose  con¬ 
fidence  in  ultimate  success,  and  at  length 
secured  a  foot  hold.  His  open,  upright 
way  of  dealing,  coupled  with  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  product  offered,  in  time  over¬ 
came  all  prejudice,  and  the  Northwestern 
Miller  was  soon  enjo3dng  a  new  and  im¬ 
portant  market  abroad.  The  same  sys¬ 
tem  was  introduced  on  the  Continent, 
and  before  long  became  a  settled  and  re¬ 
cognized  method  of  distributing  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  mills.  At  present  the  mills  of 
Minneapolis  export  direct,  on  through 
bills  of  lading,  one  third  of  their  entire 
product,  and  the  miller  draws  his  own 
bills  of  exchange  on  his  consignee  in  Lon¬ 
don,  Paris, Hamburg,  or  wherever  he  may 
consign  it,  and  the  Minneapolis  banks 
negotiate  these  bills  at  first  hands. 

After  the  great  mill  explosion  in  1878 
Gov.  Washburn,  whose  intuitive  judg¬ 
ment  of  men  was  almost  unerring,  in¬ 
duced  Mr.  Dunwood3"  to  join  him  in  a 
milling  partnership  with  the  late  John 
Crosby  and  Charles  J.  Martin,  and  the 
firm  of  Washburn,  Crosby  &  Co.  was 
formed,  to  run  the  Washburn  mills, com¬ 
mencing  business  February  1st,  1879. 
Since  that  time  Mr.  Dunwoody  has  been 
uninterruptedly  identified  with  the  con¬ 
duct  of  these  famous  mills,  (with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  year  1888,  on  account  of 
ill  health,)  and  at  present  is  a  large  stock¬ 
holder  in  the  incorporated  Washburn, 
Crosljy  Milling Compaiu",  and  is  its  vice- 
president. 

While  he  had  charge  of  the  opei'ation 
otthe  Washburn  “B”  mill,  a  hint  oftheuse 


of  rollers  for  crushing  the  wheat  in  the 
process  of  milling,  as  being  emplo3'ed  in 
the  mills  at  Buda  Pesth,  reached  the  enter¬ 
prising  proprietors,  who  took  measures 
to  inform  themselves  on  the  subject,  with 
the  result  that  some  of  the  rollers  then  in 
use  were  imported.  An  experimental 
mill  of  one  hundred  and  twent3"-five  bar¬ 
rels  capacity,  with  grinding  wholly  done 
b3^  rolls,  was  built  in  the “C”  mill.  Their 
operation  was  so  satisfactory  that  the 
whole  “C”  mill  was  changed,  and  when 
the  machinery  of  the  “A”  mill  was  put  in 
it  was  completely  supplied  with  rolls,  but 
much  improved  in  construction.  Mr.  Dun- 
woody  and  his  associates  in  the  Wash¬ 
burn  mills  were  the  first  to  introduce 
and  apply  the  use  of  corrugated  rollers 
for  the  reduction  of  wheat — a  new  de¬ 
parture —  which  in  addition  to  the  mid¬ 
dlings  purifier,  which  had  already  been 
l^erfected  here,  constitutes  what  is 
familiarW  termed  the  “new  process”  in 
milling. 

The  intimate  connection  of  milling 
with  the  storage  of  wheat  naturally  led 
Mr.  Dunwoody  to  take  interests  in  the 
building  and  management  of  elevators 
throughout  the  countr3%  in  which  enter¬ 
prises  he  has  invested  largeh^  of  his  am¬ 
ple  fortune.  He  was  one  of  the  organiz¬ 
ers  of  the  St.  Anthony  and  Dakota  Ele¬ 
vator  Company,  the  St.  Anthony  Eleva¬ 
tor  Company,  and  the  Duluth  Elevator 
Compaiw,  three  of  the  heaviest  concerns 
in  the  countr3'.  He  is  president  of  the 
first  named,  and  vice-president  of  the 
other  two  companies. 

Besides  his  large  interests  in  milling 
and  elevatoi's  Mr.  Dunwoody  holds  other 
impoi'tant  finaneial  trusts.  He  is  a  di- 
I'ector  of  the  Northwestern  National 
Bank,  of  which  another  Minneapolis  mil¬ 
ler,  Geo.  A.  Pillsbury,  is  president,  and 
also  he  is  a  director  of  the  Minneapolis 
Trust  Company,  two  of  the  largest  finan¬ 
cial  institutions  of  the  city. 
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While  the  relations  of  labor  towards 
cajhtal  ai'e  in  so  many  places  strained 
and  hostile  they  have  al\va3's  been  of  the 
most  pacific  character  between  the  mil¬ 
lers  and  their  emplo^’ees  in  Minneapolis. 
Tlie  I'elations  between  Mr.  Dnnwood\' 
and  theemplo\'ees  of  the  Washburn  mills 
are  most  cordial  and  reciprocal. 

Mr.  l)unwood\’  married  before  coming 
to  Minneapolis  Kate  L.  Patten,  of  Phil- 
adcl])hia,  daughter  of  John  W.  Patten,  a 
])rominent  leather  merchant,  but  is  with¬ 
out  other  famih’.  He  has  a  pleasant  and 
rich,  but  unostentatious  house  on  Tenth 
street,  near  the  new  building  of  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  and 
the  Cit\'  Library'.  He  is  a  communicant 
at  Westminister  Church. 

From  this  sketch  which  deals  large!}' 
with  the  business  relations  of  Mr.  Dun- 
woody  one  would  gain  a  very  false  im- 
])re.ssion,  who  should  regard  him  as  one 
absorbed  in  material  things.  He  has  lit¬ 
erary  and  artistic  tastes,  and  enjoys  I'c- 
fined  social  intercourse.  He  spends  much 
time  in  travel,  and  delights  above  all 
things  to  escape  from  the  cares  of  busi¬ 
ness  into  the  open  country,  where  with 
dog  and  gun,  he  follows  the  trail  of  game 
fowls  with  as  great  avidity  as  he  experi¬ 
ences  in  his  more  frecpient  contests  with 
the  bears  and  bidls  of  the  exchange. 

Take  him  for  all  in  all  Mr.  Dunwoody 
is  a  model  citizen,  enterprising,  methodi¬ 
cal,  ])ainstaking  in  business — he  is  unas¬ 
suming,  genial,  and  affable  in  i)rivate 
life.  He  has  the  faculty  of  accumulation, 
with  no  sordid  stain  of  greed.  His  ex¬ 
ample  is  both  an  inspiration  and  a  model 
to  the  youth,  who  would  bring  into  ac¬ 
tivity  both  the  practical  and  the  ideal  cl- 
emcn  ts  of  character. 

The  capacity  of  the  three  mills  under 
the  control  of  this  corjjoration  being  9,- 
bOO  barrels  ])cr  day,  thus  rauking  third 
in  capacity  among  the  milling  firms  in 


Minneapolis,  the  Pillsburv-Washburn 
Flour  Mill  Co.  being  first  and  the  North¬ 
western  Consolidated  Milling  Co.  being- 
second,  having  a  trifle  larger  capacity 
than  the  Washburn-Crosby  Co. 

In  1874  N.  R.  Thomi)son  and  Chas. 
Hoyt  built  the  Diamond  mill  containing 
five  run  of  stone.  After  operating  it  two 
years  Mr.  Hoyt  sold  out  to  F.  D.  Mills, 
and  the  firm  became  Alills  &  Thom])son; 
but  they  soon  sold  out  to  Gorton,  Hay¬ 
wood  &  Co.,  who  were  0])erating  the 
mill  when  it  exploded  with  the  Wash¬ 
burn  “A”  in  1878. 

In  1875  Chas.  A.  Pillsbury  &  Co., 
bought  the  woolen  mill  located  at  the 
corner  of  Catai'act  street  and  I'irst 
street,  fronting  west  on  the  can.al  and 
and  formerly  I'un  by  Clapp,  Watson  &: 
Coon.  Messrs.  Pillsbur3'&  Co. fitted  the 
building  up  as  a  nine  run  flour  mill,  and 
named  it  the  “FImpire.”  The}'  ojK'ratcd 
it  until  1881,  when  on  December  4th,  of 
that  year,  it  was  entire!}'  destroyed  by 
fire,  with  the  Minneapolis,  Pillsbury  “B” 
and  Excelsior  mills  also.  Messrs.  Pills¬ 
bury  &  Co.  rebuilt  the  Empire  as  an  ele¬ 
vator,  and  have  continued  to  operate  it 
as  such  ever  since,  until  it  became  the 
property  of  the  Pillsbury-lVashburn 
Flour  Mill  Co.  in  1889. 

The  Galaxy  mill  was  built  in  1875  by 
W.  P.  Ankeny  and  ojjcrated  by  W.  P. 
Ankeny  &  Bro.,  and  also  by  Cahill,  Ank¬ 
eny  &  Co.  It  was  destroyed  by  fire  July  4, 
187G,  and  rebuilt  at  once,  having  twelve 
run  of  stone;  but  it  was  again  destroyed 
in  the  great  mill  explosion  of  1878,  re¬ 
built  in  1879  by  Cahill,  I'lctchcr  ikr  Co., 
will  1,000  barrels  capacity  i)er  day,  the 
size  of  the  building  being  G5xl00  feet 
and  six  stories  high.  In  1885,  Mcssi's. 
C.  M.  and  A.  C.  Loring  bought  out  the 
interest  of  W.  1'.  Cahill’s  estate  and 
Loren  I'lctchcr  and  organized  the  Galaxy 
Mill  Co.  This  com])an}' owned  and  oper¬ 
ated  the  mill  until  1891,  when  it  was 
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merged  into  the  Northwestern  Consoli¬ 
dated  Milling  Comany.and  the  capacity 
of  the  mill  enlarged  to  1,800  barrels  per 
day. 

In  1875,  Messrs.  Stamwitz  &  Schober 
built  the  Phoenix  mill,  which  they  have 
operated  ever  since.  This  mill  being  the 
only  flour  mill  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river  besides  the  Pillsbury  “A”  mill,  its 
location  being  at  the  corner  of  Main 
sti'eet  and  Third  avenue  southeast. 

Dorilus  Morrison  was  born  in  the 
town  of  Livermore,  Oxford  County,  Me., 
on  the  27th  of  December,  1814.  His 
father,  Samuel  Moi'rison,  was  of  Scotch 
lineage,  and  among  the  early  settlers  of 
the  state.  He  was  the  third  son  of  a 
famil}' of  four  brothers  and  two  sisters. 
His  first  business  venture  was  as  a  mer¬ 
chant  in  his  native  state.  The  business 
of  supplying  lumbermen  at  Bangor 
brought  him  into  contact  with  men  in 
that  Imsiness,  and  gave  him  an  insight 
into  the  needs  and  conduct  of  the  busi¬ 
ness. 

Many  of  the  first  settlers  of  St.  Anth  ¬ 
ony  were  attracted  to  the  countiy  bj' 
the  opportunities  of  pursuing  lumbering, 
which  they  had  become  accustomed  to 
among  the  pineries  of  Maine.  It  was 
with  the  pui'iiose  of  locating  pine  lands 
for  himself  and  othex'sthat  Mr.  Mondson 
visited  Minnesota  in  1854.  He  was  so 
favorably  impressed  wdth  the  country, 
especiall3"  with  its  advantages  for  lum¬ 
bering,  that  he  returned  to  Maine,  and 
disposing  of  his  business,  which  had  be¬ 
came  large,  came  to  St.  Anthony,  to 
make  a  permanent  location, in  thespring 
of  1855,  and  at  once  engaged  in  active 
business,  which  has  been  continued  with 
rare  persistenc}'  and  success  until  the 
pi'esent  time. 

At  that  time  the  saw  mills  which  had 
been  erected  by  the  owners  of  the  w'ater 
power  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi 


river  had  been  leased  to  Messrs.  Lovejo\' 
and  Brockway.  Mr.  Morrison  took  a 
contract  to  supply  the  mills  with  logs, 
and  in  the  following  winter  fitted  out 
and  sent  into  the  pineries  on  Rum  river 
a  crew  of  men  to  cut  the  timber,  and  in 
the  spring  brought  the  winter’s  cut  suc¬ 
cessfully^  into  the  booms.  This  business 
was  continued  for  many  years.  After 
the  completion  of  the  dam  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Mill  Company  he  built  a  saw  mill, 
and  opened  a  lumber  yard,  and  engaged 
extensively  in  the  lumber  business,  con¬ 
ducting  all  the  operations  from  cutting 
the  logs  in  the  woods  to  the  sale  of  the 
manufactured  lumber,  until  accumula¬ 
ting  interests  induced  him  to  resign  the 
business  to  his  sons,  George  H.  and  Clin¬ 
ton,  who  continued  it  under  the  style  of 
Morrison  Brothers. 

The  Minneapolis  Mill  Company^  was 
incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  Territorial 
Legislature  in  February,  1856,  and  upon 
its  organization,  Mr.  Morrison,  who  had 
accpiired  a  large  interest  in  the  property, 
became  one  of  its  directors  and  treasurer. 
The  capital  stock  was  $160,000,  made 
up  of  the  I'eal  estate  interests  conveyed 
to  the  company.  Hon.  Robert  Smith,  of 
Alton,  Illinois,  was  president  of  the  com- 
])any\  The  stockholders  consented  to 
have  the  stock  assessed  to  raise  money'^ 
for  improvements,  and  a  substantial  log 
dam  was  constructed  at  a  cost  of  $60,- 
000.  Subsecj[uently  a  canal  was  built 
from  the  west  end  of  the  dam,  along  the 
bank  of  the  river,  and  mill  sites  Avith 
water  power  appurtenant  were  sold  and 
saw  mills  were  built  upon  and  below  the 
dam.  For  many"  years  the  enterprise 
was  unremunerative.  To  put  on  im¬ 
provements  and  develop  the  water  power 
sorely  taxed  the  resources  of  the  stock¬ 
holders,  and  many"  of  them  were  forced 
to  relincprish  their  stock.  Mr.  Morrison 
never  hesitated  to  keep  his  shares  good, 
and  from  time  to  time  increased  his  in- 
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terests.  His  faith  in  its  ultimate  success 
was  justified  by  the  result.  The  water 
power  became  the  site  of  varied  indus¬ 
tries.  The  dam  was  lined  with  saw 
mills,  and  the  canal  with  mills  and  fac¬ 
tories,  and  became,  as  it  was  forseen 
must  be  the  case,  the  foundation  of  the 
prosperity  of  a  great  city.  Mr.  Morri¬ 
son  remained  a  director,  and  often  was 
its  president,  and  alwa^'s  an  active  ad¬ 
ministrator  until  the  sale  of  the  property 
to  the  English  syndicate,  which  now 
owns  it.  The  capital  stock  was  increased 
to  $400,000,  and  its  earnings  paid  an 
ample  dividend  upon  that  sum. 

Upon  the  organization  of  a  Union 
Board  of  Trade  in  1856,  to  stimulate  the 
business  interests  of  St.  Anthony  and  the 
incipient  town  of  Minneapolis  Mr.  Mor¬ 
rison  was  chosen  its  president,  and  was 
a  director  for  several  years.  In  the  sev¬ 
eral  trade  organizations  which  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  the  pioneer  board,  to  the  present 
time,  he  has  been  an  active  co-operator, 
not  alone  lending  them  the  prestige  of 
his  name,  but  giving  them  personal  at¬ 
tention,  serving  upon  committees  and 
attending  meetings.  Indeed  in  this  re¬ 
spect  his  example  has  been  a  model,  for 
no  one  has  been  more  constant  in  atten- 
denee  upon  meetings,  nor  more  active  in 
forwarding  the  business.  A  special  point 
has  been  punctuality.  He  was  rarely 
tardy  in  his  appearance  at  the  appointed 
hour. 

In  18v57  a  New  England  Society  was 
formed,  constituted  of  the  immigrants 
from  that  part  of  the  East.  Annual  re¬ 
unions  were  held  with  bancpiets,  sjiecches 
and  good  fellowshij),  in  which  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  a  good  Yankee  origin  was  not 
lacking.  Mr.  Morrison  was  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  societ3',  and  one  of  its  most 
interested  and  active  i)romoters.  Atthe 
opening  of  the  Nicollet  House  in  1858  a 
l)<'uupiet  was  given  at  which  Mr.  Morri¬ 
son,  although  ])crsonaIly  interested  in 
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that  part  of  the  town  which  clustered 
about  the  vicinity  of  the  falls,  officiated 
as  vice-president,  and  was  among  the 
speakers  who  made  the  occasion  memor¬ 
able.  During  this  year  the  “Five  Million 
Railroad  Loan  Bill”  was  passed  and  sub¬ 
mitted  at  a  special  election  for  approval 
or  rejection  by  the  people.  In  the  canvas 
which  preceded  the  election  Mr.  Morri¬ 
son  was  among  the  few  who  took  strong 
ground  against  the  measure,  but  their 
op])osition  was  overborne  by  an  almost 
unanimous  approval  of  the  measure. 
Sid)sequent  events,  which  are  too  well 
known  to  reejuire  repetition  here,  proved 
how  wise  were  the  counsels  of  the  small 
minorit}'.  This  measure  proved  abor¬ 
tive.  Mr.  Morrison  is  found  activeh'  en¬ 
gaged  with  other  citizens  organized  as 
Union  Commercial  Association,  in  hold¬ 
ing  public  meetings  to  induce  the  build¬ 
ing  of  railroads,  a  purpose  which  was  so 
tenaciotisly  persisted  in  that  Minneaiio- 
lis  obtained  either  the  terminal  or  favor¬ 
able  connection  with  everv"  railroad  line 
entering  the  State.  During  the  war  of 
the  Rebellion  he  served  upon  a  committee 
to  raise  funds  for  the  support  of  the  fam¬ 
ilies  of  soldiers  in  the  field,  and  contri¬ 
buted  liberalhq  as  was  his  wont  in  eveiw 
public  emergency,  to  the  fund. 

In  1864  Mr.  Morrison  was  chosen  to 
rejiresent  the  district  of  Hennepin  West 
in  the  State  Senate,  occiqix'ing  the  posi¬ 
tion  during  that  and  the  following  3’ear. 
His  colleague  from  Hennepin  East  during 
both  sessions  was  Hon.  John  S.  Pillsbuiw, 
and  in  the  House  of  Representatives  dur¬ 
ing  the  latter  3-ear  sat  Hon.  C3-rus  .\ld- 
rieh  and  Judge  E.  R.  E.  Cornell.  Henne¬ 
pin  Count3',  alwa3-s  ably  represented  in 
the  Legislature,  never  sent  to  the  bod  v  a 
more  brilliant  representation. 

Upon  the  incorporation  of  the  Cit  v  of 
Minneapolis  in  1867  Mr.  IMorrison  was 
chosen  its  first  mavor.  The  succeeding 
rear  the  ])osition  was  held  bv  II. C.  liar- 
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rison,  but  in  1869  Mr.  Morrison  was 
again  elected,  and  gave  to  the  duties  of 
the  office  that  careful  attention,  and  de¬ 
cisive  action,  which  characterize  all  his 
public  life,  and  made  the  cit3^  government 
so  successful  in  its  early  years. 

When  the  construction  of  the  North¬ 
ern  Pacific  railway'  was  undertaken,  a 
construction  company'  was  formed,  con¬ 
sisting  of  Mr.  Morrison,  associated  with 
Messrs  Brackett,  King,  Eastman,  Wash¬ 
burn  and  Shepherd,  of  Minneapolis;  Mer- 
riam,  of  St.  Paul;  Paj'son  and  Canda,  of 
Chicago;  Balch,  of  New  Hampshire;  and 
Ross  and  Robinson,  of  Canada;  to  which 
was  awarded  the  contract  to  construct 
the  first  section  of  two  hundred  and  fort\" 
miles  of  the  line,  from  the  St.  Louis  river 
to  the  Red  river.  The  work  was  under¬ 
taken  and  pushed  with  vigor,  and  the 
completed  road  was  turned  over  to  the 
cbmpanj'  in  1872. 

The  efficienc}^  of  Mr.  Morrison  was  so 
well  appreciated  by  the  Northern  Pacific 
company  that  he  was  chosen  as  one  of 
the  Board  of  Directors,  which  position 
he  held  until  the  general  re-organization 
of  the  company,  after  the  failure  of  Ja\' 
Cook  &  Co.,  its  financial  agents.  Again 
in  1873  Mr.  Morrison  was  associated 
with  Messrs  Brackett,  King,  Pa^^son 
and  Canda,  in  a  contract  to  construct 
the  next  section  of  two  hundred  miles  of 
the  road,  from  the  Red  river  to  the  Mis¬ 
souri.  At  its  completion  the  aftairs  of 
the  compan3wvere  so  low  that  no  money 
could  be  obtained  to  ])ay  for  the  work. 
Mr.  Morrison  assumed  the  shares  of  his 
associates  and  canceled  the  indebtedness 
by  receiving  in  payment  a  large  tract  of 
the  compan3"’s  lands  in  Northern  Minne¬ 
sota,  which  were  covered  with  pine  tim¬ 
ber.  Probably  Mr.  Alorrison,  from  his 
long  connection  with  the  lumber  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  upper  Mississippi,  appreciated 
the  valiie  of  the  timber  better  than  the 
company,  for  it  proved  a  source  of  im¬ 


mense  profit,  and  contributed  largely  in 
swelling  the  already  ample  fortune  which 
his  industi'3'  and  sagacity  had  accumu¬ 
lated. 

Large  as  were  his  business  engage¬ 
ments  at  this  period,  he  3’et  found  time, 
to  devote  to  the  unpaid  service  of  the 
community,  for  in  1871  he  was  elected 
for  a  term  of  two  3"ears  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  later  in  1878 
he  was  re-elected  for  a  term  of  three  3'ears 
and  was  chosen  president  of  the  board. 

At  the  organization  of  the  Board  of 
Park  Commissioners  of  the  Cit3'  of  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Air.  Aforrison  was  a])2Jointeda 
Park  Commissioner,  and  held  the  office 
also  1)3'-  election.  He  gave  to  the  duties 
of  the  office,  although  the  services  were 
unpaid,  much  time  and  thought.  He 
was  alwa3's  jirompt  in  his  attendance  at 
meetings  of  the  Board,  and  served  on 
important  committees.  The  magnificent 
l)ark  S3'stem  of  the  cit3',  which  has  done 
so  much  to  make  it  an  attractive  and 
healthful  place  of  residence,  owes  much 
to  the  labor  and  counsel  which  Air.  Afor¬ 
rison  gave  to  it. 

He  was  also  interested  in  the  Athe¬ 
naeum,  the  predecessor  and  constitvient 
of  the  present  city  library.  Often  upon 
its  board  of  managers,  sometimes  its 
jii'esident,  and  alwa3'S  a  contributor,  he 
greathmided  in  building  ipi  that  institu¬ 
tion,  and  in  thus  fostering  a  literaiw 
taste  in  the  communit3^ 

Among  the  enterprizes  which  Mr. 
Aforrison  has  been  identified  with  during 
his  long  business  career  in  Minneapolis 
is  the  Minneaijolis  Harvester  Works.  As¬ 
sociated  with  other  gentlemen  in  its  be¬ 
ginning,  rather  as  a  matter  of  public 
interest  than  of  individual  profit,  after  a 
period  of  unsatisfactory  business  he  saw 
it  likely  to  become  a  failure,  and  assum¬ 
ing  the  stock  of  his  discoui'aged  asso¬ 
ciates,  he  applied  to  it  his  careful  business 
methods,  supjfiied  the  needed  capital  and 
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made  it  a  success.  For  many  years  it 
has  been  among  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  agricultural  machinery  in  the 
country.  Its  mowers  and  twine  binders 
are  found  in  the  meadows  and  among 
the  wheat  fields  of  the  Northwest,  and 
not  a  few  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Mr.  Morrison  while  carefully  and  in¬ 
dustriously  applying  himself  to  the  de¬ 
tails  of  his  lai'ge  business,  has  neverthe¬ 
less  preserved  his  health,  and  re-invigor¬ 
ated  himself  by  frequent  journeys.  He 
has,  from  time  to  time,  visited  nearly 
every  part  of  the  country,  and  his  robust 
form,  dignified  bearing  and  courtly  man¬ 
ners  are  recognized  at  the  sea  side  resorts 
and  throughout  the  leading  cities  of  the 
land.  His  homestead  of  ten  acres,  at 
Twenty-fourth  street,  when  built  about 
1858,  was  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
town.  It  is  now  far  inside  the  center  of 
the  city’s  population.  The  mansion, 
though  surpassed  in  architectural  style 
by  many  modern  houses,  is  kept  in  fine 
condition,  and  with  its  ample  grounds, 
adorned  with  well  grown  trees,  and 
blooming  with  the  most  beautiful  shrubs 
and  flowers,  is  one  of  the  most  attrac¬ 
tive  places  in  the  cities.  It  is  the  home 
of  refinement,  and  the  center  of  a  gener¬ 
ous  hospitality. 

In  politics,  Mr.  Morrison  has  been  a 
firm  Republican,  but  not  a  partisan.  In 
religion,  he  is  attached  to  the  Universa- 
list  faith.  He  has  ever  been  a  warm 
friend  and  liberal  supporter  of  Dr.  Tuttle, 
the  genial  pastor  for  so  many  years  of 
the  Church  of  the  Redeemer,  and  his  seat 
in  that  place  of  worship  is  seldom 
vacant. 

He  has  been  twice  mai'ried ;  first  in 
1840,  in  Livermore,  to  Miss  H.  K.  Whit- 
temore,  who  accompanied  him  to  Minne¬ 
apolis,  and  was  the  mother  of  his  three 
children,  George  H.,  now  dead,  Clinton 
and  Grace,  wife  of  Dr.  H.  H.  Kimball. 
She  died  in  1881,  at  Vienna,  Austria, 


while  on  a  European  trip.  His  present 
wife  was  Mrs.  A.  C.  Clagstone,  whose 
liberal  culture  and  artistic  taste  have 
made  the  home  a  center  of  refinement 
and  diffused  throughout  a  wide  social 
circle,  a  charming  and  inspiring  influence. 

D.  Moi'rison  built  the  Excelsior  mill  in 

1878,  fronting  west  on  the  mill  com¬ 
pany’s  canal,  and  leased  it  to  Chas.  A. 
Pillsbury  &  Co.  This  mill  was  totally 
destroyed  by  fire  December  4th,  1881, 
and  was  immediately  rebuilt  and  oper¬ 
ated  by^  Mr.  Morrison.  Mr.  Morrison, 
associated  with  E.  V.  White,  built  the 
Standard  mill,  also  fi'onting  on  Sixth 
avenue  south,  between  First  and  Second 
streets.  Mr.  White  retired  from  business 
after  a  few  years  and  Mr.  Morrison 
operated  the  Excelsior  and  Standard 
mills  alone  until  his  firm  in  1889  became 
the  Minneapolis  Flour  Mfg.  Co.,  having 
consolidated  with  Morse  &  Sanjmis,and 
operating  the  Standard,  Excelsior  and 
St.  Anthony  Mills,  with  a  daily  capacity 
of  3,400  barrels,  with  D.  Moi'rison,  presi¬ 
dent;  Samuel  Morse,  vice-president;  D. 
A.  Sammis,  secretary,  and  H.  B.  Whit¬ 
more,  treasurer.  They  also  own  the 
Union  mill,  now  used  for  a  grist  mill. 

The  Humboldt  mill  was  built  by  Bull, 
Newton  &  Co.  in  1876,  destroyed  in  the 
great  mill  explosion  of  1878,  rebuilt  in 

1879,  refitted  and  sold  to  Hinkle,  Green- 
leaf  &  Co.  in  1880,  and  its  capacity'  in¬ 
creased  to  700  barrels  per  day.  It  is 
now  owned  and  managed  by  W.  H.  Hin¬ 
kle,  and  has  a  capacity  of  1,200  bai'rels 
per  day',  the  size  of  the  mill  being  65  x 
95  feet,  and  four  stoi'ies  high. 

The  Pettit  mill  was  built  in  1875  by' 
Pettit,  Robinson  &  Co.  This  mill  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  the  great  mill  explo¬ 
sion  of  1878,  but  rebuilt  the  summer  fol¬ 
lowing  by  C.  H.  Pettit,  J.  M.  Robinson 
and  Wm.  Pettit.  These  gentlemen  con¬ 
tinued  to  operate  the  mill  until  the  fall  of 
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1878,  when  J.  A.  Christian  &  Co.  suc¬ 
ceeded  them  and  operated  the  mill 
until  1886.  The  death  of  Mr.  Christian 
occurred  in  that  year  and  the  firm  was 
changed  to  Pettit,  Christian  &  Co.,  F. 
K.  Pettit  entering  as  a  partner  and  act¬ 
ing  as  manager  of  the  business.  The  mill 
had  a  capacit\"  of  1,600  barrels  per 
da}'.  This  mill  became  the  propert\’  of 
the  Northwestern  Consolidated  Milling 
Co.  on  its  organization  in  1891,  and 
was  immediately  turned  into  an  elevator, 
the  machinery  not  being  the  latest  im¬ 
proved  milling  machiner}',  and  the  I’ettit 
mill  has  become  the  Pettit  elevator  with 
a  capacity  of  250,000  bushels. 

In  1875,  the  Minneapolis  millers  find¬ 
ing  themselves  unnecessarih'  competing 
with  each  other  in  the  same  market,  and 
bidding  up  the  price  of  wheat  beyond 
surrounding  and  competitive  markets, 
concluded  to  form  some  organization  to 
which  should  be  delegated  the  purchase 
of  wheat  for  their  mills,  the  corporation 
to  be  something  on  the  co-operative  plan. 
When  the  organization  was  first  formed 
it  was  considered  to  be  an  experiment 
only,  and  the  original  articles  of  agree¬ 
ment  were  only  binding  for  three  months. 
At  that  time  the  Minneapolis  flour  mills 
contained  169  runs  of  stone,  divided 
between  eighteen  mills,  and  the\'  all 
joined  the  new  organization.  The  first 
officers  elected  were  D.  R.  Barber,  presi¬ 
dent  ;  Frank  D.  Mills,  secretary,  and  Wm . 
II.  Dunwoody,  agent,  and  the  name  of 
the  organization  became  “The  Minne¬ 
apolis  Alillers  Association,  taking  the 
name  of  the  old  organization  of  1866. 
The  association  placed  the  whole  matter 
of  purchasing  wheat  in  the  hands  of  a 
general  agent,  he  having  charge  of  all 
the  buyers  outside  of  Minneapolis,  and 
u])on  the  arrival  of  the  wheat  in  Minne¬ 
apolis  it  was  his  duty  to  attend  to  its 
distribution  among  the  members  of  the 
association  according  to  the  capacity  of 


their  mills,  each  mill  to  furnish  a  pro 
rata  portion  of  the  money  as  called  for 
by  the  agent.  During  the  first  three 
months  the  association  purchased  802,- 
000  bushels  of  wheat,  and  the  working 
of  the  organization  was  so  satisfactory 
that  the  members  concluded  to  continue 
until  September,  1st,  1876.  The  follow¬ 
ing  firms  became  members  of  the  original 
organization  : 


Kit  ns 

Firms.  Mills.  of  Stone. 

J.  A.  Christian  &  Co.,  Washburn  A .  4-0 

C.  A.  Pillsbury  &  Co. .Anchor,  Empire,  I’illsl)nry  HO 

W.  P.  Ankeny  &  Bro.,  Galax\- .  1 2 

Gardner  &  Barber,  Cataract .  S 

Washburn  &  Hazard,  Washburn  B .  11 

W.  F.  Cahill  &  Co.,  Holly .  -I 

Crocker,  Fisk  &  Co.,  Minnca]iolis .  H 

Jones,  Hu\’  &  Co.,  Russell .  0 

Hobart,  Schuler  &  Elliot,  Arctic .  b 

J.  C.  Berry  &  Co..  City .  4 

Bull,  Newton  &  Co.,  Hiunl^oldt .  0 

Day,  Rollins  &  Co.,  Zenith .  0 

Leonard  Day  &  Co.,  Palisade .  11 

Croswell  &  Lougee,  North  Star .  5 

Darrow  &  Dibble,  Union .  5 

Stamwitz  &  Schober,  PhoL'ni.v .  H 

Thompson  &  Hoyt,  Diamond .  5 


Total  runs  of  stone 


ion 


This  made  the  combined  ca])acity  of 
the  mills  about  6,000  barrels  per  day. 

In  September,  1876,  the  Miller’s  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  with  a  cajiital 
of  $35,000  in  shares  of  $50.  The  by¬ 
laws  required  each  firm  to  pay  for  at 
least  twelve  shai'cs  of  stock  on  becoming 
a  member  of  the  association,  and  this 
stock  was  not  transferable.  After  incor¬ 
poration,  W.  P.  Ankeny  was  elected 
])residcnt  of  the  association;  C.  S.  Haz¬ 
ard,  secretary,  and  C.  S.  Bunker,  genend 
agent. 

During  the  milling  year  of  1876-7  the 
combined  capacity  of  the  association  was 
increased  to  192  runs  of  stone.  1  he  ter¬ 
ritory  in  which  the  association  bought 
was  extended.  In  18<  /,  F.  B.  Andieus 
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became  general  agent  in  place  of  Mr. 
Bunker,  and  the  capacit3^  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  was  increased  to  233  runs  of  stone. 
In  1880,  335  runs  of  stone  were  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  association,  but  in  that 
year  the  association  commenced  to  disin¬ 
tegrate;  the  Union,  Model,  North  Star 
and  Arctic  mills  withdrawing,  as  thet" 
1)elieved  they  could  buy  their  wheat 
ehea])er  outside  of  the  association.  From 
this  time  on  dissatisfaction  increased 
among  the  members  until  the  association 
disbanded  September  17th,  1888.  The 
officers  in  power  at  the  time  of  disband¬ 
ment  were  as  follows;  J.  A.  Christian, 
president;  H.  W.  Holmes,  vice-president; 
Chas.  W.  Aloore,  treasurer;  F.  L.  Green- 
leaf,  secretary,  and  J.  H.  Hiland, general 
agent.  At  that  time  there  were  611 
runs  of  stone  represented  in  the  organi¬ 
zation. 

The  association  was  very  sharply 
criticized  by  farmers  and  opposition 
wheat  binders  in  the  countiw,  as  well  as 
by  certain  politicians  in  Minneapolis; 
but  without  doubt  all  such  criticisms 
were  unjust  and  without  cause,  as  the 
association  was  fair  and  honorable  in  its 
dealings,  just  to  the  wheat  raisers,  and 
a  benefit  to  the  millers  who  organized  it. 

In  1877,  Russell,  Roots  &  Crosen 
built  the  Model  mill  on  a  site  frontine' 
east  on  the  canal,  between  Fifth  and 
Sixth  avenues  south.  Mr.  R.  P.  Russell 
was  one  of  the  oldest  citizens  of  Min¬ 
neapolis,  and  had  for  main^  yeax's  oc- 
Gupied  the  same  site  with  a  planing 
mill,  which  was  torn  down  to  make 
wa\'  for  the  new  flour  mill.  The  mill 
had  five  runs  of  stone  and  was  ojxei'- 
ated  by  Russell  &  Co.  until  it  bui'iied 
down  in  1882,  and  it  was  not  i-cbuilt. 

This  brings  us  down  to  the  great  mill 
explosion,  an  appalling  catastrophe 
which  occurred  on  Ma_v  2d,  1878.  The 
Washbui-n  “A”  mill,  at  that  time  the 
lai-gest  floui-ing  mill  in  the  United  States, 


owned  by  Gen.  C.  C.  Washbuim  and 
opei'ated  by  J.  A.  Christian  &  Co.,  stood 
on  the  site  of  the  pi'esent  Washbxxi'n  A 
mill.  Immediately'  west  of  it  stood  the 
the  Diamond  mill,  owned  Iw  Gorton, 
Haywood  &  Co.,  and  adjoining  the  Dia¬ 
mond  on  the  south  and  west  of  the 
Washburn  “A”  stood  the  Humboldt  mill, 
on  the  site  now  occupied  Iw  the  pi'esent 
mill,  and  owned  by'  Bull,  Newton  &  Co. 
Dii'ectly  south  and  adjoining  the  Hxim- 
boldt  mill,  stood  the  two  story'  stone 
building  occupied  by  Smith,  Pai'ker  & 
Co.  as  a  sash,  door  and  blind  factoi'v, 
and  north  of  the  Diamond  mill  A.  R. 
Gilder’s  ndddling’s  pui'ifier  shop  and  H. 
C.  Butler’s  machine  shop  wei'e  located. 
The  mills  wei'e  all  running  full  time  with 
full  ct'ews.  The  employees  of  Smith, 
Pai'ker  &  Co.  had  left  the  factory  at 
about  6:30  p.  m.  The  day  shift  in  the 
flouring  mills  had  gone  home  at  about 
the  same  hour,  and  the  men  of  the  night 
shift  had  just  taken  their  places  in  the 
mills,  preparatory'  to  their  twelve  hours 
of  labor,  when  at  ten  minutes  past  seven 
p.  M.,  without  any'  warning  whatever, 
the  Washburn  “A”mill  exploded, foil  owed 
almost  instantly'  by  the  explosion  of  the 
Diamond  mill,  which  was  followed  in 
unother  instant  by  the  explosion  of  the 
Plumboldt  mill;  there  not  being  more 
than  a  second  of  time  elapsing  between 
each  explosion.  All  Minneapolis  was 
aghast  with  fright.  It  seemed  to  many' 
as  if  the  great  day'  had  come  when  the 
“Heavens  were  to  be  rolled  together  as  a 
scroll  and  the  elements  melt  in  fervent 
heat.’’ 

To  those  wdio  were  less  frightened  and 
more  close  observers  it  seemed  as  if  all 
the  engines  in  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
&  St.  Paul  R.  R.  round  houses  had  ex¬ 
ploded.  There  were  three  distinct  shocks 
felt  all  over  the  city.  The  greater  por¬ 
tion  of  the  glass  in  the  store  fronts  on 
Washington  avenue,  from  Tenth  avenue 
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south  to  Nicollet  avenue,  fell  outward  on 
the  sidewalk  with  acrash,iu  many  i)laecs 
the  sash  going  out  with  the  glass.  Plate 
glass  on  Nicollet  avenue  and  Third  street 
was  broken.  People  passing  along  the 
jidjaeent  streets  were  suddenly  pros¬ 
trated  to  the  ground,  from  some  cause, 
they  knew  not  what.  The  great  roof  of 
the  Washburn  “A"  mill  arose  to  a  height 
of  five  hundred  feet  and  poising  for  an  in¬ 
stant  in  mid-air,  fell  with  a  erash  into  the 
crater  of  seething  flame  where  the  mill 
once  stood.  The  air  was  filled  with  the 
debris  from  the  three  great  flouring  mills; 
timbers,  stone,  iron  and  human  bodies 
commingled,  and  instanteousU'  the  whole 
mass  was  lurid  with  flame,  and  the 
ground  for  a  spaee  of  several  aeres 
around  the  demolished  buildings  was 
covered  with  the  remains  ol  the  three 
great  buildings,  now  blown  to  atoms  by 
an  unseen  power,  whieh  no  man  could 
measure  or  at  that  time  comprehend. 

The  Milwaukee  roundhouse  w  a  s 
wrecked.  The  sash,  door  and  blind  fac¬ 
tory  of  Smith,  Parker  &  Co.  was  demol¬ 
ished  so  that  there  was  not  a  portion  of 
the  wall  left  three  feet  high.  A.  R.  Gilder’s 
establishment  and  H.  C.  Butler’s  machine 
shop  were  obliterated.  Of  the  three 
great  flouring  mills  only  the  foundations 
remained,  and  of  the  fourteen  men  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  Washburn  “A”  mill  notone 
was  left  to  tell  the  exact  cause  of  the  ex- 
iflosion,  which  to  this  day  remains  a 
nu^stery. 

The  explosion  broke  every  window 
and  door  in  the  Zenith,  the  Galax\'  and 
the  Pettit,  Robinson  &  Co.  mills  imme- 
diateh’  across  the  canal  from  the  Wash- 
bm-n  “A”  mill,  and  they  took  fire  and 
burned  up.  Everj"  one  was  astonished 
and  many  terror  stricken.  All  sorts  of 
rumors  were  in  the  air;  men  running 
irom  plaee  to  place,  hatless  and  eoatless, 
seareely  knowing  what  to  do  in  the  face 
of  this  unexplainable  ealamity.  Some 
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said  a  car  a  dynamite  lying  on  the  traek 
nearthe  Washburn“A”mill  had  exploded; 
others  that  some  infernal  maehine  had 
been  placed  there  to  wreek  the  mills ; 
while  those  who  were  better  informed  as 
to  the  possibilities  of  an  explosion  from 
flour  dust  said  that  the  great  explosion 
had  eome  from  the  dust  house  in  theWash- 
burn  “A”  mill,  whieh  having  exploded, 
raised  the  loose  dust  seattered  aroxind 
which  exjDloded  also,  causing  the  great 
mill  to  rise  in  the  air  like  feathers  blown 
in  a  whirlwind.  This  explosion  causing 
in  turn  the  explosion  of  the  Diamond 
and  Humboldt  mills,  the  fire  of  course 
immediately  communicating  with  the 
flour  dust  in  each  mill.  This  would 
account  for  the  three  distinct  explosions, 
eaeh  immediately  following  the  other. 
The  employees  of  the  Washburn  “A”  mill 
killed  in  the  explosion  were  as  follows : 
E.  W.  Burbank,  Cyrus  W.  Ewing,  E.  H. 
Grundman,  Heniw  Hicks,  Charles  Hen¬ 
ning,  Patrick  Judd,  Charles  Kimball, 
William  Leslie,  Fred  A.  Merrill,  Edward 
E.  Merrill,  Walter  E.  Savage,  Ole  Seine, 
August  Smith  and  Clark  Wilbur. 

In  addition  to  the  fourteen  lives  lost 
in  the  Washburn  “A”  mill,  John  Boyer 
was  killed  in  the  Diamond  mill,  and  in  the 
Humboldt,  Peter  Hogberg,  in  the  Zenith 
John  Rosenius  also  surrendered  up  his 
life,  making  a  total  of  seventeen  men 
killed  in  the  tlu'ee  mills.  Jacob  Rhodes, 
who  lived  near  by  the  mill  at  the  time  of 
the  explosion,  was  also  killed,  making  a 
total  of  eighteen  lives  lost.  Several  ol' 
the  bodies  were  not  recovered,  and  were 
undoubtedly  blown  to  atoms  in  the 
awful  explosion. 

For  da3^s  a  large  erew  of  men  worked 
on  the  debris  of  the  ex])loded  mills,  and 
tenderly  gathered  all  they  could  find  of 
the  remains  of  the  lost  men.  The  frag- 
tments  of  bodies  were  carried  to  Lake- 
wood  cemetery  and  buried  together,  and 
the  Minneapolis  head  millers  raised  a 
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l)eatitifiil  monument  over  the  grave  in 
memory  of  the  dead  men. 

But  there  is  something  in  tlie  Minne¬ 
apolis  atmosphere  so  stimulating  to  her 
eitizens  that  the3'  will  not  permit  ruin  to 
stalk  uneheeked.  Fire  eannot  l)urn  it  or 
Hood  di'own  it;  and  the  proprietors  of 
the  destrov'ed  mills  immediately  pro- 
eeeded  to  rehuild.  Gen.  C.  C.  Washburn 
bought  the  site  of  the  Diamond  mill  and 
extended  the  Washburn  “A”  over  from 
First  street  to  Second  street,  doubling 
its  size  and  making  it  at  that  time  the 
largest  flouring  mill  in  the  world. 

The  Humboldt  mill  proprietors  also 
immedicitely  proceeded  to  relmild,  and 
put  up  a  more  magnificent  structure  than 
befoi'e.  The  proprietors  of  the  Diamond 
mill  went  out  of  business. 

The  Zenith,  Galax}",  and  Pettit,  Rob¬ 
inson  &  Co.  mills  were  all  I'ebuilt.  Smith, 
Parker  &  Co.  moved  their  business  to 
the  east  side  of  the  river,  to  their  i^resent 
location. 

A.  R.  Guilder  built  new  works  on 
Seventh  avenue  south.  H.  C.  Butler 
moved  to  Sixth  avenue  south,  between 
Washington  avenue  and  Third  street, 
and  the  block  which  had  but  a  few  days 
before  been  covered  b3"  a  mass  of  broken 
stone  and  twisted  iron  beams  and  de¬ 
molished  machinery,  became  the  busiest 
place  in  the  city  of  Minneapolis,  being- 
aim  ost  covered  with  men  rebuilding  the 
the  demolished  flour  mills ;  but  in  re¬ 
building  the  proprietors  were  careful  to 
profit  1)3"  their  former  experience. 

The  subtile  flour  dust  containing  so 
much  explosive  power  was  carefully  con¬ 
fined  to  a  sj)ace  particularly  prepared  for 
it,  so  that  there  is  but  little  danger  of  a 
recurrence  of  a  similar  disaster  to  the 
modern  flour  mill. 

No  man  will  ever  know  exactly  what 
caused  the  terrible  explosion  ;  but  many 
of  those  who  are  expert  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  flour  say  that  j)robabl3"  one  of 


the  employees  went  into  the  dust  house 
of  the  flouring  mill  with  lighted  lamp, 
and  the  air  being  filled  with  the  fine  par¬ 
ticles  of  flour  dust  took  fire  and  exploded, 
causing  the  mill  to  explode;  while  others 
say  that  the  buhrs  run  dry  of  grain  and 
the  stones  striking  fire  communicated  it 
to  the  conveyors  and  thew  carried  it  to 
the  dust  bouse,  which  exploded,  therebv 
causing  the  mill  to  explode. 

Of  course  these  are  only  suppositions, 
but  they  are  reasonable  ones. 

The  fire  communicated  with  the  Pet¬ 
tit,  Robinson  &  Co.  lumber  j-ai'd  just 
south  of  the  exploded  mills  and  burned 
it  up  also.  The  explosion  considerabU" 
damaged  the  Washburn  “B”  mill,  the  Ex- 
eelsor  mill  just  completed  by  D.  Morri¬ 
son,  and  the  Palisade  mill,  owned  by 
Leonard  Day  &  Co.  The  damage  to 
those  mills  came  from  the  concussion 
which  broke  the  glass  and  disarranged 
tlie  machinery,  which  was  readily  re¬ 
paired. 

The  mills  destro3"ed  contained  88  run 
of  stone,  as  follows:  Washburn  A,  41; 
Humboldt,  8;  Galaxy,  12;  Diamond,  6; 
Zenith,  6;  Pettit,  Robinson  &  Co.,  15. 

The  mills  left  upon  the  Falls  con¬ 
tained  150  run  of  stone,  as  follows  :  City, 
5;  Pillsbury  B,  11 ;  Empire,  9  ;  Wash¬ 
burn  B,  11;  Model,  5;  Cataract,  10; 
Union,  6;  Phoenix,  5;  Anchor,  12;  Min¬ 
neapolis,  9;  Palisade,  11;  Excelsior,  14; 
Dakota,  6  ;  Holly,  5;  Arctic,  6  ;  North 
Star,  5.  The  Phoenix  and  North  Star 
being  on  the  east  side  of  the  river. 

Immediately  after  the  explosion  the 
insurance  men  came  to  investigate  the 
calamity  as  relating  to  the  policies  of 
insurance  written  upon  the  property", 
and  the  question  at  once  arose  as  to 
whether  the  property  was  destro3'ed  by 
fire  or  explosion.  A  coi'oners  jury  was 
summoned  to  paSs  upon  the  cause  of 
death  to  the  eighteen  men  whose  lives 
were  lost  in  the  terrible  calamity.  The 
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jury  was  composed  as  follows:  J.  C. 
Whitiicw,  foreman;  S.  C.  Gale,  O.  A. 
Pray,  F.  L.  Baleh,  M.  L.  Higgins,  O.  J. 
Evans,  and  P.  Nelson,  eoroner. 

The  jury  rendered  a  verdict  that  the 
men  came  to  their  death  by  an  explosion 
in  the  Washburn  A,  Diamond  and  Hen¬ 
nepin  mills,  eaused  by  fire  which  commu¬ 
nicating  with  flour  dust  caused  the  ex¬ 
plosion.  This  settled  the  question  of 
liability  of  the  insurance  companies,  and 
the  losses '  were  eventually  paid  to  the 
extent  of  the  policies. 

B\^  order  of  Gen.  C.  C.  Washburn  a 
tal)let  of  eut  stone  was  placed  in  the 
wall  at  the  northeast  corner  of  the  new 
Washburn  A  mill,  bearing  the  following 
inscription : 

This  mill 


was  erected  in  the  year  1879 
on  the  site  of  Washburn  Mill  A  which  was 
totally  destroyed 
on  the  Second  day  of  May,  1878, 
by  fire  and  a  terrific 

explosion  occasioned  by  the  rapid  combustion  of 
flour  dust.  Not 


one  stone  was  left  upon  another, 
and  every  person 
engaged  in  the  mill  instantly 
lost  his  life. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  faithful 
and  well  tried  employees  who  fell 
victims  of  that  awful 


calaminy,  viz: 


E.  W.  BURBANK, 

E.  H.  GR  UN  DM  AN, 
CHARLES  HENNING, 
CHARLES  KIMBALL, 
FRED  A.  MERRILL, 
WALTER  E.  SAVAGE, 
AUGUST  SMITH, 


CYRUS  W.  EWING, 
HENRY  HICKS, 
PATRICK  JUDD, 
WILLIAM  LESLIE, 
EDWARD  E.  MERRILL, 
OLE  SCHIE, 

CLARK  WILBUR. 


“Labor  wide  as  the  earth 
Has  its  summit  in  Heaven." 


In  1878,  the  Minneapolis  millers  com- 
meneed  to  export  flour  to  Europe.  The 
exportation  for  that  year  being  109,183 
barrels,  or  about  one-ninth  of  the  total 
output.  This  outlet  for  flour  mill  pro¬ 
ducts  opened  to  the  Minneapolis  millers 
a  constanth^  increasing  trade  until  in 
1891  the  exportation  of  flour  aggregated 
2,576,545  barrels,  or  about  one-third  of 
the  total  output  for  that  year.  With 
this  ratio  of  increase  in  the  exportation 
of  flour  not  many  years  would  elapse 
until  the  greater  proportion  of  the  flour 
output  of  Minneapolis  would  be  sold  to 
foreign  eountries ;  but  undoubtedly  the 
ratio  of  exports  to  output  will  not  in¬ 
crease  as  rapidly  as  it  has  for  the  past 
thirteen  year's  for  the  reason  that  the 
greater  proportion  of  flour  exported  to 
Europe  is  of  the  poorer  grades,  and  of 
course  the  mills  are  limited  in  the  pro. 
duction  of  the  lower  grades  of  flour,  and 
the  European  market  already  takes  the 
great  bulk  of  those  grades,  while  the 
finer  grades  are  nearly  all  used  in  the 
United  States,  and  there  is  undoubtedly 
a  large  waiting  market  for  the  increased 
i:)roduction  of  the  finer  grades  of  flour,  so 
that  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  expor¬ 
tation  of  flour  will  inerease  only  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  increase  of  the  total  out¬ 
put. 

In  1879,  Messrs.  Christian  Bros.  & 
Co.  commenced  to  build  the  Crown 
Roller  mill,  the  firm  being  composed  of  J. 
A.  Christian,  L.  Chi'istian,  C.  M.  Harden- 
bui'g  and  C.  E.  French.  This  firm  com- 
]fleted  and  opei'ated  the  mill  until  1886, 
when  J.  A.  Christian  died,  and  the  fii'iu 
incorporated  under  the  name  of  the 
Christian  Bros.  Mill  Co.  This  eoi'poi'a- 
tion  owned  and  operated  the  mill  until 
1891,  when  it  became  the  property  of 
the  Northwestern  Consolidated  Milling 
Co.  The  Crown  Roller  mill  is  one  of  the 
large  flouring  mills  of  Minneapolis,  being 
124x145  feet  on  the  ground  and  seven 
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stories  high,  and  standing  upon  liigh 
ground  in  the  milling  district  it  is  an  im¬ 
posing  structure.  The  mill  has  a  capac¬ 
ity  of  2,500  barrels  per  da^'. 

The  same  3'ear  Alessrs.  Sidle,  Fletcher 
Holmes  &  Co.  built  the  Northwestern 
mill,  on  the  site  of  the  Cit\'  mill,  also  of 
the  old  government  mill.  The  firm  was 
soon  after  incorporated  as  the  Sidle, 
I'letcher,  Holmes  Co.  The  stock  of  this 
compain-  changed  hands  at  different 
times,  with  the  consequent  change  of 
management,  until  the  mill  was  bought 
Iw  the  Northwestern  Consolidated  Mill¬ 
ing  Co.  in  1891,  and  the  capacit3"  of  the 
mill  increased  to  2,500  barrels  per  da^q 
the  size  of  the  mill  being  50x107  feet, 
eight  stories  high. 

Hknkv  E.  Fletchkr.  Honoi-able, 
j)ractical  industr\q  wiseh”  and  vigoroush' 
applied  never  fails  of  success.  It  bears 
one  onward  and  upward,  develops  the 
individual  character  and  powerfulh' 
stimulates  the  action  of  others.  To 
healthful  minds,  with  personal  applica¬ 
tion  comes  enjo\’mentandasenseof  dut\’ 
done.  Then  too,  progress  is  impossible 
without  it.  It  is  this  unflagging  spirit 
of  industr3^  that  has  laid  thefoundations 
and  built  up  the  commercial  greatness  of 
the  Northwest.  The  rapid  growth  of 
Minnesota  and  adjacent  territor3q  while 
richly  endowed  by  nature  and  possessing 
far  reaching  possibilities,  is  largeh’  at¬ 
tributable  to  the  untiring  energ3'  of  indi¬ 
viduals. 

CloseU'  connected  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  prosperit3'  of  Minneapolis 
stands  the  name  of  Henr3'  IT  Fletcher,  a 
gentleman  whose  long  business  experi¬ 
ence,  intuitive  knowledge  of  men,  rare 
executive  abilit3'  and  ])leasant  social 
(pialities  have  won  for  him  the  highest 
rcs])ect  and  esteem  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in 
Lvndon,  Caledonia  Count3',  Vermont, 
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Juh'  31st,  1843,  being  a  descendant  of 
one  of  the  oldest  pioneer  families  of  New 
England.  The  genealogv  of  this  famih' 
is  tracable  to  the  Northern  shore  of  Lake 
Geneva  in  that  part  of  Switzerland  now 
known  as  the  Canton  de  Vaud.  From 
this  localit3' various  members  of  thefam- 
ih"  journeved  to  England,  main^  settling 
there.  The  earliest  American  ancestor, 
Robert  Fletcher,  was  born  in  England  in 
1592,  emigrated  to  America  1630,  and 
died  at  Concord,  Mass.,  April  3d,  1677. 

Capt.  Joel  Fletcher,  a  direct  descend¬ 
ant  of  Robert  and  grandfather  of  our 
subject  was  born  in  Chesterfield,  N.  H., 
Nov.  26th,  1763.  In  1793  he  removed 
with  his  family  to  Vermont,  encounter¬ 
ing  deprivation,  discomfort  and  varied 
trials  incident  to  pioneer  life.  Joel,  the 
voungest  of  his  nine  childi'en  was  born  in 
L3'ndon,  March  3d,  1818,  and  was  the 
father  of  Henr3'  E.  ITetcher. 

Onh’  the  earlv  childhood  of  Mr. 
I'letcher  was  spent  in  his  native  town, 
as  when  he  was  but  a  lad  of  twelve  his 
father  removed  to  St.  Johnsbuiw,  atown 
onh'  a  few  miles  distant,  but  one  of  the 
most  attractive  in  the  state,  not  onl3' be¬ 
cause  of  Fairbanks  scale  renown  but  pos¬ 
sessing  in  an  eminent  degree  rare  educa¬ 
tional  facilities  and  a  high  standard  of 
intelligence.  After  acquiring  an  acad- 
eipic  education  su])plemented  1)3"  a  pre- 
parator3'  course,  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he 
entered  staunch  old  Dartmouth,  but  was 
constrained  to  abandon  his  studies  with¬ 
out  completing  the  course  1)3"  reason  of 
ill  health.  Upon  deciding  to  lead  a  busi¬ 
ness  life  and  finding  that  of  wholesale 
flour  and  grain,  in  which  his  father  had 
been  engaged  and  had  most  successfully 
and  abU'  managed  since  1856,  most  con¬ 
genial  to  his  tastes,  he  entered  the  gen¬ 
eral  office,  first  as  bookkeeperand  a  little 
later  as  manager  of  a  branch  house  es¬ 
tablished  in  Newi)ort  upon  Lake  Mem- 
])hremagog,  oJic  ol  the  most  thriv- 
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ing  and  popular  summer  resorts  in 
Northern  New  England.  After  a  most 
successful  business  career  of  a  few  years 
Mr.  Fletcher  removed  to  Chicago  in 
1867,  engaging  in  milling  under  the  firm 
name  ot  Marple  &  Fletcher,  and  just 
when  the  business  outlook  was  most  en¬ 
couraging  and  the  bow  of  promise  hung 
high  in  the  cloud  of  success,  in  a  moment 
all  hopes  were  blighted.  A  terrible  ex¬ 
plosion,  a  disastrous  fire,  and  his  entire 
investment  was  gone. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1869  Mr. 
Fletcher  was  recalled  to  Vermont  by  the 
failing  health  of  his  father.  He  immedi¬ 
ately  took  charge  of  the  business,  there¬ 
by  enabling  his  father  to  make  a  change 
of  climate,  when  he  at  once  sought  the 
invigorating  air  of  the  Northwest.  The 
climatic  change  proving  beneficial,  his 
last  3'ears  were  spent  in  Minnesota, 
measurabl}"  in  banking  at  Lake  City  and 
subsecpienth",  the  last  eighteen  months 
attending  to  varied  interests  in  and 
about  Minneapolis.  On  the  16th  of  Feb¬ 
ruary",  1875,  while ’on  a  visit  to  his  fam¬ 
ily  in  Vermont,  without  the  slightest  pre¬ 
monition,  he  was  stricken  with  apoplexy- 
and  ])eacefully"  passed  away. 

During  the  years  Mr.  Fletcher  re¬ 
mained  at  St.  Johnsbury"  he  not  only-  ex¬ 
tensively  enlarged  the  business  estab¬ 
lished  by"  his  father  but  becamemoreand 
more  identified  with  varied  interests  in 
town  and  state.  He  was  vice-president 
of  the  Merchants  National  Bank  of  St. 
Johnsbury  from  its  organization,  June, 
1875,  until  he  left  the  state  in  1879. 

While  on  frequent  trips  to  Minnesota 
he  became  impressed  with  the  wonderful 
resources  of  the  Noi'thwest  and  the  com¬ 
mercial  and  manufacturing  importance 
of  Minneapolis,  and  in  December,  1879, 
removed  to  that  city". 

Anticipating  for  Minneapolis  its  rapid 
ascendency"  to  the  largest  milling  point 
in  the  world  he  at  once  engaged  in  his 


favorite  pursuit  of  the  manufacture  of 
flour,  and  immediately"  the  Arm  of  Sidle, 
Fletcher,  Holmes  &  Co.  was  organized, 
erecting  one  of  the  best  known  mills  in 
the  far  famed  Flour  City  (the  North  west¬ 
ern),  now  owned  by  the  Consolidoted 
Milling  Co. 

In  1882  he  retired  from  the  active 
management  of  the  business,  allowing 
his  name  and  interests  to  remain  until 
1886.  During  these  y"ears  he  was  also 
extensively"  engaged  in  the  lumber  busi¬ 
ness  under  the  firm  name  of  Fletcher  Bros. 

He  was  elected  president  of  the  North¬ 
ern  Pacific  Elevator  Co.  in  1886,  and 
upon  his  retirement  one  year  later  left 
the  business  in  a  most  prospei'ous  condi¬ 
tion. 

In  1887  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
important  industries  to  the  business 
growth  of  Minneapolis,  viz,  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Stock  Yards  &  Packing  Co.,  was 
organized.  Air.  Fletcher  being  one  of  its 
projectors  and  prime  movers  ;  was  also 
elected  its  first  president,  which  ])osition 
he  held  until  the  fall  of  1890. 

When  the  Minneapolis,  Sault  St.  Alarie 
and  Atlantic  railroad  was  projected  in 
1883,  Mr.  Fletcher  was  one  of  the  incor¬ 
porators,  giving  much  of  his  time  and 
attention  to  its  construction.  He  was 
also  ti'easurer  and  a  director  of  the  Alin- 
neapolis  and  Pacific  railway,  incorpor¬ 
ated  in  1886.  These  two  roads  were 
subseciuently"  consolidated  as  the  Minnc- 
aiDolis,  St.  Paul  and  Sault  St.  Marie,  and 
in  1889  Air.  Fletcher  resigned  his  direc¬ 
torship,  severing  his  connection  there¬ 
with  . 

In  1889  the  City  Elevator  Co.  was  or¬ 
ganized,  Mr.  Fletcher  being  its  president 
and  principal  owner. 

He  has  also  been  president  of  the 
Green  Alountain  Stock  Ranching  Com¬ 
pany  since  its  organization  in  1883. 
This  company"  has  large  live  stock  inter¬ 
ests  in  Montana. 
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In  ]X)litical  sentiment,  Air.  Fleteher  is 
a  Rei)ublican,  but  lie  has  never  asjiired 
to  an\’ public  office,  merely  dischaigin^ 
at  the  polls  his  dnt\'  as  a  citizen. 

On  the  18th  of  December,  1866,  at 
Newport,  Vermont,  Air.  Fletcher  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Aliss  Rebecca  A. 
Smith.  Two  children,  a  son  and  a 
daughter  were  born  to  them,  both  d\dng 
in  infancy. 

Air.  and  Airs.  Fletcher  are  members  of 
Plymouth  Congregational  Church.  For 
four  yeai's  Air.  Fletcher  was  president  of 
the  Young  Alens  Christian  Association 
and  his  efforts  in  bchalfof  that  deserving 
cause  conti  ibuted  much  to  its  prosperous 
condition. 

The  career  of  Air.  Fletcher  can  be  sum¬ 
med  up  in  very  few  words;  it  is  charac¬ 
terized  by  great  earnestness  and  an  un¬ 
wavering  determination  to  succeed,  and 
it  affords  a  happ\^  illustration  of  the 
])ower  of  jicrseverence  and  conscientious 
effort  in  elevating  individual  character, 
and  of  those  virtues  and  principles  em¬ 
bodied  in  a  consistent  and  well  defined 
life. 

Earl 3'  in  1 881  the  great  Pillsbury  “A” 
mill  wascomjileted,  on  theeastsidcof  the 
riverat  the  corner  ofThird  avenuesouth- 
cast  and  Alain  street,  at  a  cost  of  $500,- 
000.  The  mill  was  commenced  in  1879, 
and  the  size  of  the  building  was  115x175 
feet  on  theground,  and  seven  stories  high. 
This  was  one  of  the  last  flouring  mills 
built  at  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony".  It  has 
a  capacity  of  7,200  barrels  per  day.  It 
is  a  magnificent  structure,  com])lete  in 
everv  part,  with  the  most  modern  and 
improved  machinerA',  with  acres  of  floor 
s])ace,  and  a  capacity  for  grinding  wheat 
which  would  astonish  a  man  with  an 
ordinary  bank  account.  The  mill  was 
built  by  Charles  A.  Pillsbury  &  Co.,  and 
is  the  largest  flour  mill  in  the  world.  Its 
fame  has  gone  out  over  the  Uni  Led 


States  and  European  countries.  The 
building  of  this  mill  has  ])robabl\' adver¬ 
tised  the  manulacturiiig  industries  of 
Minneapolis  more  than  any  other  one 
enterprise  connected  with  the  cit}'. 

With  the  purchase  of  the  Palisade 
mill  in  1884,  and  the  building  of  the  Lin¬ 
coln  mill  at  Anoka,  the  Washburn  mill 
Co.,  composed  of  Wm.  I).  Washburn  and 
Win.  I).  Hale,  commenced  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  flour,  Air.  Washburn  having  pre¬ 
viously  been  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Washburn,  Croslw  &  Co.  He  had  long 
been  jrrominent  in  the  manufacturing  in¬ 
terests  of  AIinnea])olis,  being  a  large 
owner  in  the  Minneapolis  Alill  Co.,  and 
extensivch'  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  lumber.  He  became  identified  with 
the  growth  and  ])rosperity  of  manufac¬ 
tures  at  an  earh^  day  and  has  lieen  con- 
tinuoush'  engaged  in  their  upbuilding 
ever  since.  He  took  an  active  part  in 
the  consolidation  of  the  Pillsbuiw  and 
W.  I).  Washburn  mills  and  their  sale  to 
the  syndicate  conprosing  the  Pillsburv- 
Washburn  Flour  Alill  Co.,  and  with  that 
sale  Senator  Washburn  quit  active  o])er- 
ations  in  flour  manufacture, but  remains 
one  of  the  resident  directors  of  the  new 
compan\^  Air.  Hale  retired  from  business 
with  the  sale  of  the  mills. 

In  1882,  J.  B.  Bassett,  Earnest  Zeidler, 
Fred  1).  Zimmerman  and  Horace  S.  Wade 
built  the  Columbia  flour  mill,  with  a 
capacit}'  of  1,000  barrels  per  da\'.  The 
company  was  organized  and  incorjior- 
ated  under  the  name  of  the  Columbia 
Alill  Co.,  with  J.  B.  Bassett  president. 
After  running  the  mill  for  two  \'ears  its 
ca])acit\'  was  increased  to  2,000  barrels 
per  da\'.  The  same  compain'  continued 
to  run  the  mill  until  1891,  when  it  be¬ 
came  the  ])ro])ertv  of  the  Northwestern 
Consolidated  Alilling  Company. 

In  188‘)the  largest  deal  in  manufac¬ 
turing  ])roi)ertv  ever  made  in  the  North¬ 
west  was  consutnmated  in  the  sale  ot 
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the  three  flour  mills  of  Charles  A.  Pills- 
bury  &  Co.,  the  Pillsbury  “A,”  Pillsbury 
“B”and  Anchor,  also  all  their  elevators, 
together  with  the  Palisade  mill  at  Afin- 
neapolis  and  the  Lincoln  at  Anoka, 
owned  by  the  Washburn  Mill  Co.,  and 
known  as  the  W.  D.  Washburn  mills. 
Also  the  entire  water  j)ower  of  the  Falls 
of  St.  Anthonr^,  owned  by  the  Minneap¬ 
olis  Mill  Co.  and  the  St.  Anthony  Falls 
Water  Power  Co.,  the  stock  of  the  last 
named  company  being  owned  b_v  J.  J. 
Hill  and  his  associates.  This  entire  prop¬ 
erty,  consisting  of  water  power,  eleva¬ 
tors  and  mills  was  sold  to  an  Englisli 
syndicate  incorporated  as  the  Pillsbury- 
Washburn  Flour  Afill Co.  For  a  time  the 
citizens  were  fearful  lest  this  sale  should 
be  a  misfortune  to  Minneapolis,  as  the 
former  owners  of  the  property  were 
among  our  most  loyal  and  enterprising 
citizens,  whose  genius  had  built  ipD  an 
immense  business,  and  their  severing 
their  connection  with  the  manufacturing 
intei'ests  of  Minneapolis  would  l)e  little 
short  of  a  calamity.  But  after  finding 
that  the  former  proprietors  wotdd  be 
active  in  the  ownership  and  management 
of  the  new  compain^,  all  cause  for  alarm 
was  dissipated,  and  the  new  company 
has  well  demonstrated  that  no  cause  for 
alarm  should  exist.  The  properties  ha  ve 
been  put  in  first  class  condition  and  the 
mills  have  been  operated  to  their  full  ca- 
pacit}^  and  the  company  contemplates 
improvements  in  the  water  power  which 
will  greatl  v  add  to  its  capacit3^also,  and 
be  of  immeasurable  benefit  to  Minneapo¬ 
lis;  and  this  alone  demonstrated  the  fact 
that  the  consolidation  of  the  two  water 
power  companies  was  a  lasting  benefit 
to  the  citv',  as  it  was  almost  impossible 
lor  two  companies  to  work  in  harmonv 
with  their  necessarih^  conflicting  inter¬ 
ests.  Fortunately  for  the  cit3%  Chas.  A. 
Pillsbur3-,  ex-Gov.  John  S.  Pillsbury  and 
Senator  Wm.  D.  Washburn  remain  in  the 


company  as  resident  directors,  with 
Chas.  A.  Pillsbury  as  managing  director. 
The  company  has  the  largest  flour  milling 
capacity  of  any  in  the  world  (14,500 
barrels  per  day ) ,  and  enjoys  a  world  wide 
reputation  for  its  products. 

John  Martin.  Captain  Martin,  as 
the  enterprizing  lumberman  and  active 
business  man,  whose  career  is  here 
sketched,  has  been  known  in  Minneapolis 
for  nearl3^  forty  years,  earned  his  title  on 
the  inland  navigation,  as  the  chief  officer 
of  steamboats.  Entering  active  life  on 
his  own  account  at  the  age  of  nineteen, 
he  has  pursued  many  lines  of  business, 
with  uniform  success.  Whether  on  the 
paternal  farm  in  Vermont,  on  the  rivers 
of  New  England  and  the  South,  amid  the 
golden  sands  of  California  rivers,  or 
among  the  pines  of  Minnesota,  what¬ 
ever  he  has  undertaken  has  been  pursued 
with  such  persistence  and  good  judg¬ 
ment  that  unaided  Iw  fortune  or 
fi'iends  the  farmer’s  boy  has  risen  1)3' 
sheer  force  of  his  indomable  character,  to 
the  head  of  one  of  the  great  lumber 
manufacturies  of  the  countr3',  and  of  the 
second  largest  milling  business  in  the 
world. 

He  was  born  at  Peacham,  Caledonia 
Count3^,  Vermont,  August  18, 1820.  His 
father, Eliphalet  Martin, and  hismother, 
Alartha  (Hoit)  Alartin,  were  settled  on 
a  farm  in  Peacham,  having  emigrated  in 
earl 3^  life  from  Woodbury,  Connecticut. 
John  was  one  of  a  family  of  ten  children. 
His  earl3'  life  differed  little  from  tluit  of 
the  sons  of  New  England  farmers,  who 
won  a  scant3'  living  b3Mhe  cultivation  of 
their  rugged  and  not  over  productive 
soil.  From  infanc3'  he  shared  such  work 
of  the  farm  as  falls  to  the  lot  of  boys, 
attending  for  a  few  weeks  of  each  winter 
the  district  school.  But  he  felt  the  long¬ 
ing  for  a  wider  field  and  more  independ¬ 
ant  life,  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  bought 
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his  time  and  launched  into  the  world  for 
himself. 

The  Connecticut  river  is  not  far  from 
Pcacham,  and  was  at  that  period  the 
chief  avenue  of  internal  commerce  in  that 
part  of  the  country.  Young  Alartintook 
employment  as  fireman  on  a  steamboat 
navigating  that  river,  and  in  cotirse  of 
time  became  captain  of  the  boat.  After 
five  years  of  steamboating  on  the  Con¬ 
necticut  his  boat  was  sold  to  go  South, 
Captain  Martin  was  engaged  to  go  with 
her  and  for  the  next  five  3'ears  as  captain 
of  the  “Wayne”  and  “Johnson,”  navi¬ 
gated  the  watei's  of  the  Neuse  river,  in 
North  Carolina,  bringing  down  the  tar 
and  resin  and  returning  with  vaidous 
merchandise.  His  wages,  though  not 
munificent,  were  saved  and  carefulh^  in¬ 
vested,  mosth’ in  farms  among  his  native 
hills.  After  ten  years  of  steamboating 
he  returned  to  Peacham,  where  he 
was  married,  but  alone  he  joined 
the  procession  that  was  moving  to 
California,  after  the  disco  ver\'  of 
gold  in  the  alluvial  deposits  of  the  coast. 
Leaving  in  December,  1849,  b\'  way  of 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  he  reached  the 
golden  coast  in  February,  and  at  once 
took  a  placer  on  the  American  idver. 
After  a  laborious  \'ear  in  digging  and 
panning,  he  sold  his  placer,  and  with  the 
dust  accumulated  (a  goodly  supply)  re¬ 
turned  to  Vermont.  But  the  rocks 
and  hills  had  lost  the  fascination  with 
which  the  reminiscences  of  \^outh  had 
invested  them  ;  and  the  farms  lacked  the 
stir  and  excitement  which  the  deck  and 
the  mining  camp  had  made  him  accus¬ 
tomed  ;  and  after  two  years  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  explore  the  West,  and  visited 
Illinois  and  Iowa.  At  the  Mississijjpi  he 
saw  vast  rafts  of  logs  floating  with  the 
current  and  determined  to  go  up  the 
river  and  find  where  they  came  from. 
This  led  him  to  St.  Anthony,  where  his 
practiced  eye  soon  took  in  the  possibili¬ 


ties  of  the  lumber  business,  and  return¬ 
ing  to  Vermont  he  sold  his  farms  and 
movables,  and  early  in  the  year  1855 
removed  to  St.  Anthony.  That  has  been 
his  home  from  that  time  to  the  i)resent. 
The  village  has  expanded  into  a  metro¬ 
politan  cit}".  The  growth  of  centuries  in 
the  ordinai*3"  way,  has  been  condensed 
into  a  generation.  In  the  bewildering 
development  which  has  been  going  on. 
Captain  Martin  has  been  an  important 
factor.  Confining  himself  to  business, 
his  life  has  been  a  happj'  one ;  and  while 
accumulating  wealth,  which  in  his  native 
town  would  have  placed  him  far  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  foremost,  he  has  co-oper¬ 
ated  in  all  public  enterprizes,  and  con¬ 
tinued  a  life  of  activity  in  a  simple  and 
unostentatious  st  vle  of  living  to  a  period 
of  life  when  most  men  find  themselves 
exhausted  of  ambition  and  vital  force. 

Settling  in  St.  Anthon\',  he  entered 
heartily  into  the  enthusiasms  of  the  am¬ 
bitious  community".  On  the  23d  of  Jan- 
uaiw,  1855,  a  banquet  was  served  at  the 
St.  Charles  Hotel  to  celebrate  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  suspension  bifidge.  The 
procession,  which,  according  to  Col. 
Stevens,  was  a  mile  in  length,  was  led  by 
Dr.  J.  H.  Murph\',  marshal  of  the  day, 
and  Captain  John  Martin  as  standard 
bearer,  and  with  music  and  cannon 
marched  through  the  streets  of  both 
towns. 

The  same  year  the  citizens  formed  a 
steamboat  company  for  the  navigation 
ot  the  lower  river,  and  raised  a  cai)ital 
stock  of  thirty  thousand  dollars.  From 
his  experience  in  the  business.  Captain 
Martin  took  great  interest  in  the  enter¬ 
prise,  and  was  one  of  the  stockholders, 
and  subsec[uentl\’ became  captain  of  the 

“  Falls  City,”  making  trips  to  the  lower 
Mississippi  river  points. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  he  engaged  in 
logging  in  the  pineries,  find  through  all 
the  yeai's  has  been  connected  in  many 
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ways  with  the  Itiinher  trade.  From  time 
to  time  he  purehased  pine  timbered  lands, 
the  stnmpage  from  whieh  is  a  souree  of 
large  revenne.  He  built  and  operated 
saw  mills  and  opened  lumber  yards,  and 
finalh^some  eight  or  ten  years  ago  ineor- 
porated  his  lumber  business  as  the  “John 
Martin  Lumber  Company,”  with  yards 
at  St.  Paul  and  saw  mill  at  Mission 
ereek,  on  the  St.  Paul  &  Duluth  Rail¬ 
road. 

But  he  did  not  eonfine  his  attention 
exelusiveh"  to  the  lumber  business.  He 
earl}'  engaged  in  flour  milling  and  was  a 
proprietor  of  the  Northwestern  flourmills 
at  Minneapolis.  He  is  now  jjresident  of 
the  Northwestern  Consolidated  Milling 
Company  at  Minneapolis,  operating  flve 
large  mills,  with  a  daily  eapaeity  of  ten 
thousand  five  hundred  barrels  of  flour, 
being  next  to  the  Pillsbury -Washburn 
Compam',  the  largest  manufaeturers  of 
flour  in  the  world. 

Captain  Martin  has  been  adii'eetorof 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Minneapolis 
sinee  its  organization  about  1864.  He 
was  a  director  and  vice  president  of  the 
Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  road  from  its 
completion  until  its  incorporation  into 
the  Rock  Island  system,  and  contributed 
in  no  small  measure,  both  of  his  capital 
and  business  sagacit}',  to  the  success  of 
these  vital  avenues  of  the  prospei'ity  of 
his  city.  He  was  likewise  a  director  and 
vice-president  of  the  Minneapolis,  Sault 
Ste  Marie  &  Atlantic  railwa}-,  and  of  the 
Minneapolis  &  Pacifle  railway — enter¬ 
prises  which  opened  up  a  new  and  shorter 
route  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and 
placed  the  milling  business  of  Minneap¬ 
olis  independent  of  hostile  railroad  com¬ 
binations. 

The  details  of  a  business  life  furnish 
few  conspicuous  points  which  arrest  the 
prfljlic  attention ;  but  they  engross  the 
activities  of  life,  and  are  the  stepping 


stones  by  which  the  successful  man 
mounts  to  fortune,  and  through  which 
he  adds  his  quota  to  the  sum  of  human 
achievements.  Thus  Captain  Martin’s 
life,  in  a  private  and  unostentatious  way, 
has  been  full  of  labor,  inspired  by  sagac¬ 
ity,  reaching  success,  and  contributing  to 
the  common  w^eal. 

His  marriage  in  1849  was  to  Aliss 
Jane  B.  Gilflllan,  of  Peacham.  His  wife 
has  shared  his  life  and  prosperity  in 
Alinneapolis,  making  his  home  bright 
and  occupying  a  high  and  influential 
social  position  until  March,  1886,  when 
she  was  called  away.  A  daughter, 
the  only  fruit  of  the  marriage,  remains  to 
cheer  the  life  of  the  father. 

True  to  his  Pilgrim  ancestry.  Captain 
Martin  is  attached  to  the  First  Congre¬ 
gational  church,  and  among  the  most 
liberal  supporters  of  the  activities  of 
that  leading  and  oldest  church  of  the 
city'.  He  has  been  a  staunch  Republican 
since  the  organization  of  the  party, 
though  never  seeking  its  honors.  His 
large  influence  among  the  people  has 
been  freely' used  to  pi'omote  the  ambition 
of  friends  and  secure  the  adoption  of  his 
favorite  measures.  He  enjoys  in  fidlest 
measure  the  respect  and  confldenceof  his 
neighbors  and  acquaintances,  and  has 
occupied  a  large  place  in  the  growth  of 
Alinneapolis. 

In  July,  1891,  the  Northwestern  Con¬ 
solidated  Alilling  Company  was  organ¬ 
ized  with  a  capital  of  $2,250,000.  The 
company  was  formed  by  six  of  the 
large  flouring  mills  joining  their  capital 
and  interests.  The  names  of  the  mills 
forming  this  company  are  as  follows : 

The  Crown  Roller,  Columbia,  North¬ 
western,  Zenith,  Pettit  and  Galaxy,  the 
“Pettit”  intended  to  be  used  as  an 
elevator  for  the  other  mills.  John 
Martin  was  elected  president;  J.  B.  Bas- 
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sett,  viee-presideiit;  C.  T.  Fox,  secretai'y 
and  ti'easurer;  F.  C.  Pillsbury,  li.  Zeidler 
and  A.  C.  Loring,  managei's. 

The  eoinbined  eapaeity  of  the  mills 
owned  by  the  eompany  (inelnding  the 
I’ettit  mill,  used  now  as  an  elevatoi') 
is  10, 500  barrels  ])er  day,  giving  the 
eompany  a  milling  eapaeity  seeond  only 
to  that  of  the  Pillsbnry-Washbnrn  F'lonr 
Mill  Co.  The  tendeney  to  eonsolidation 
of  the  flour  milling  interests  of  Minne¬ 
apolis  is  well  illiisti'ated  I)y  the  faet  that 
four  firms  now  operate  mills  as  follows  : 


MIT.TS 


I’illsbury-Washliiirn  Flour  Mill  Co.  5 
Northwestern  Consol.  Alilling  Co.  G 
Washburn,  Crosby  cS:  Co.  3 

Minneapolis  Flour  Mfg.  Co.  4* 


CAPACITY. 

14.500  bbls. 

10.500  bbls. 

9.500  bbls. 

3.500  bbls. 


Although  the  number  of  flour  mills 
did  not  inerease  during  the  year  of  1891, 
yet  the  eapaeity  of  the  mills  already 
built  did  increase,  even  after  deducting 
the  two  mills  owned  and  managed  in 
Minnea])olis  but  located  outside,  as  can 
lie  seen  from  the  subjoined  table. 

List  of  flour  mills  and  daily  capacity. 

Jan.  1,  1S92.  IS',)!. 

H.\KKELS.  ItAKKKI.S. 


I’illsl)ur_v-\VashI)uni  Flour  Mill  Co. 


I’illsbtiry  “A" 

7,200 

7,200 

I'illsbiirv  “I?” 

2,500 

2,500 

Anchor 

1,000 

1,500 

I’alisadc 

2,200 

2,000 

Lincoln  (  at  Anoka ) 

1,000 

Washburn,  Crosby  &  Co. 

Wtishburn  “A” 

5,000 

+,200 

Washburn  “15” 

1,500 

1,300 

Washburn  “C" 

5,000 

3,000 

Minneapolis  Flour  Mi'”'.  Co. 

St.  .\nthonv 

050 

050 

SLanclarcl 

1,750 

1,700 

F.Kcclsior 

1,100 

1,100 

The  Northwcslcni  Consolithitcd  Millinir 

Co. 

Colinnbiti 

2,500 

2,000 

(h'llaxv 

l,t)00 

1 ,500 

Fcttit 

1,500 

1,000 

Crown  Roller 

2,500 

2.500 

Nortluvestern 

1,200 

1,000 

Zenith 

1,200 

1,100 

W.  11.  Hinkle. 

Humboldt 

1,200 

1,150 

Crocker,  I'isk  iC  Co. 

Minneapolis 

1,500 

1,200 

1).  K.  barber  &  Son. 

Cataract 

SOO 

SOO 

H.  F.  Brown  &  Co. 

Dakota 

500 

350 

Holly  Mill  Co. 

Holly 

000 

500 

()81 

Stamwitz  tk:  Scliohcr. 


I’hccni.x 

300 

325 

F.  11.  Greenletif. 

F'lorcncc  (at  Stillwater 

)  600 

+3,500 

39,777 

CORN  MKAL.  GRAHAM  FLOUR 

&  RYK. 

Lovejoy,  Hinrich  ik  Co. 

Nicollet  Isjand  Roller 

J.  IL  Osborne. 

Occidental 

250 

1,000 

W.J.  McAffce. 

Union 

+75 

The  subjoined  table  shows 

the  out- 

put  of  flour  for  Minneapolis  fr 

om  1878 

to  1891,  inclusive; 

cind  also 

the  ship- 

ments  to  foreign  countries  for 

the  same 

years : 

Croi>  YE.iK. 

0ut])ut,  ; 
Bbls. 

Exports, 

Bbls. 

1891 . 

7,+3+,098 

2,576,5+5 

1890 . 

6,863,015  1 

2,091,215 

1889 . 

5,7+0,830 

1,557,575 

1888 . 

7,2++, 930 

2,617,795 

1887 . 

6,375,250 

2,523,030 

1 886 . 

5,951,200 

2,288,500 

1885 . 

5,221,2+3 

1,83+,  5++ 

188+ . 

5,317,672 

1,805,876 

1883  . 

+,0+6,220 

1,3+3,105 

1882 . 

3,175,910 

1,201,631 

1881 . 

3,1+2,972 

1,181,322 

1880 . 

2,051 ,8+0 

769, ++2 

1 879 . 

1,551,789 

++2,598 

1878 . 

9+0,786 

109,183 

There  is  no  such  profit  in  the  nuinu- 
faeture  of  flour  at  the  present  day  as 
there  was  during  the  great  growth  of 
the  business  (following  the  introduction 
of  the  new  method  of  purifying  middlings 
and  the  use  of  chilled  iron  rollers  for  re¬ 
duction)  from  1870  to  1880.  Comj)eti- 
tion  among  themselves,  and  also  with 
outside  millers  has  brought  the  nmrgin 
of  profit  so  close  to  the  cost,  that  the 
millers  must  look  sharply  after  their  busi¬ 
ness  or  they  will  come  out  behind  at  the 
close  of  the  A'ear.  Nearly  all  the  flour 
mills  ai'e  now  eciuijjcd  with  steam  power 
to  supplement  the  water  ])ower,  so  they 
can  operate  during  seasons  of  drought, 

I  mil  iiidi-liled  totliu  Norl  hweaterii  Millerfor  aUilistics  reliitiiii: 
to  the  miiiiufacture  mid  exiiortiitioa  of  Hour. 
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when  the  water  power  is  insufficient  for 
all  the  mills,  otherwise  some  would  have 
to  lie  idle.  An  immense  sum  of  money  is 
needed  to  handle  the  wheat  required 
the  Minneapolis  flour  mills,  and  deliver 
it  to  the  eastern  markets  in  the  form  of 
Hour,  but  the  cheerful  miller  goes  calmly 
on,  and  talks  of  millions  of  dollars  as  the 
ordinar}^  man  does  of  thouscinds,  and  his 
success  seems  to  warrant  and  justify  his 
assurance. 

The  development  of  the  cooperage  in- 
dustr\^  of  Minneapolis  was  co-extensive 
with  that  of  the  flour  manufacturing  in¬ 
terests.  An  annual  output  of  flour  rang¬ 
ing  up,  within  a  decade,  from  a  million 
to  seven  millions  of  barrels  calls  for  the 
manufacture  of  an  immense  number  of 
packages.  The  demand  for  barrels  has 
been  supplied  by  about  half  a  dozen 
shops,  most  of  them  conducted  on  the 
co-operative  plan;  in  fact,  this  co-opera¬ 
tive  feature  is  one  of  themostinteresting 
phases  of  Minneapolis  industrial  pro¬ 
gress. 

The  tremendous  development  of  the 
flour  milling  industiw  afforded  a  market 
for  an  ever  increasing  number  of  barrels, 
and  certain  journeymen  coopers  saw  an 
opportunity  for  bettering  their  condition 
b}^  applying  the  principles  of  co-opera¬ 
tion.  The  scheme  was  entirely  success¬ 
ful.  As  a  consequence  some  eight  or  ten 
co-operative  shops  have  since  been  organ¬ 
ized,  at  least  half  a  dozen  being  still  in 
existence.  The  general  principle  of  organ¬ 
ization  is  equal  shareholding  in  the  capi¬ 
tal  stock,  and  apportionment  of  profits 
in  proportion  to  work  done.  Initial  pay¬ 
ments  on  stock  and  weekl3^  assessments 
thereafter  accumulated  the  capital.  The 
s\’stem  has  prospered  phenominalh'. 
Through  periods  of  businesss  activitjq 
the  coopers  (having  disposed  of“bosses” 
and  middlemen)  accumulated  profits  rap- 
idl\q  and  were  enabled  to  secure  some 
real  estate  and  commodious  shops  fitted 


with  proper  machiner3^  In  hard  times 
the\^  have  been  able  to  earn  fair  wages 
when  the  unorganized  journeymen  were 
out  of  work.  The  eo-o^Derative  shops  have 
net  assets  aggregating  approximatel3^ 
$150,000,  while  many  of  the  members 
have  secured  homes  of  their  own.  Of  late 
3'ears  the  cooperage  business  has  declined 
to  some  extent  on  account  of  large  ship¬ 
ments  of  flour  in  sacks  instead  of  barrels, 
but  the  condition  of  the  “co-operatives” 
has  always  been  better  than  that  of  the 
journe3mien  employed  in  the  “boss” 
shops.  As  an  educational  influence  the 
co-operative  cooperage industi'30ias  been 
most  valuable  to  wage  workers.  Prob- 
abh"  not  less  than  2,000  men  have  been 
from  time  to  time  connected  with  these 
organizations  and  cognizant  of  their  ad¬ 
vantages.  Numerous  co-operative  insti¬ 
tutions  have  grown  out  of  the  parent 
movement,  some  to  fail  through  lack  of 
proper  appreciation  of  the  eonditions  re¬ 
quisite  for  success,  others  to  go  on  pros- 
peroush'. 

Previous  to  1868  there  were  no  cooper 
shops  of  importance  in  Minneapolis. 
Half  a  hundred  journe3anen  were  able  to 
produce  all  the  barrels  needed  in  the  busi¬ 
est  times.  They  worked  in  small  shops 
under  loosses  and  were  not  certain  of 
regular  or  continuous  employment.  In 
1868  C.  W.  Curtiss,  a  journeyman  cooper 
who  had  some  experience  in  co-opera¬ 
tion,  organized  a  co-operative  shop  with 
Wm.  H.  Reeves,  George  W.  Sargent  and 
Joseph  Combs.  The  experiment  was  suc¬ 
cessful  and  onl3^  ended  with  a  time  of  en¬ 
forced  idleness  when  the  mills  were  shut 
down  for  a  protracted  period. 

The  introduction  in  the  earl 3'  ’70s  of 
the  new  methods  in  the  manufacture  of 
flour  wonderfull3^  stimulated  its  produc¬ 
tion,  and  in  consequence  the  eooperage 
industiw  revived  and  great  numbers  of 
journe3'men  flocked  to  the  cit3q  over  sup¬ 
plying  the  market  for  labor,  forcing  down 
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wages  and  rendering  emplo3’ment  nncer- 
tain.  Mr.  Curtiss  perceived  tliat  the 
time  was  ripe  for  a  new  co-operative 
trial,  and  in  November,  1874,  he,  with  F. 
L.  Bachelder,  Peter  Kenne\\  J.  W.  Over- 
acker  and  H.  E.  Roberts  organized  the 
Co-operative  Barrel  M  a  n  n  f a  c  t  u  r i  n  g 
Compan}'.  This  was  the  parent  orgtin- 
ization.  All  later  co-operative  shops 
have  been  off-shoots  orcopies.  The  new 
enterprise  was  fostered  by  Charles  A. 
Pillsbnrx',  who  gave  it  its  first  contract 
and  showed  his  friendliness  in  main' 
other  waA’S.  A  capital  stock  of  $10,000 
was  contemphited  in  the  organization. 
T en  \'ears  of  prosperous  business  brought 
the  paid  in  capital  up  to  $30,000.  As  a 
co-operative  success  the  company  has 
been  a  model  to  the  coopers,  as  well  as 
all  other  wage  workers  the  country 
over. 

Other  organizations  followed  closeh' 
upon  the  demonstrated  success  of  the 
first  company.  Some  were  successful ; 
others  failed,  usually  because  of  lack  of 
adherence  to  the  true  principles  of  co¬ 
operation.  The  North  Star  Barrel  Com- 
])an\'  was  formed  in  October,  1877,  b}' 
Peter  Kenne}'',  Daniel  G.  Wentworth,  F. 
L.  Bachelder,  John  O’Donnell,  H.  W. 
Burroughs  and  C.  W.  Curtiss.  Its  pro¬ 
gress  was  quite,  as  rapid  as  that  of  the 
first  compan^^  In  March,  1880,  the 
Hennepin  County  Barrel  Compan\'  was 
incorporated.  It  was  the  outgrowth  of 
a  strike  in  the  “boss  ’’  shops,  none  of  its 
original  members  being  from  the  other 
co-operative  shops.  In  six  j'ears  it  ac¬ 
cumulated  assets  of  $38,000.  One  j'ear 
after  the  “  Hennepin  ’’  came  the  Phfjenix 
Barrel  Alanufacturing  Compaii}',  a  small 
but  successful  enterprise. 

The  Northwestern  Barrel  Companv 
was  organized  in  December  of  the  same 
\'ear — again  the  outcome  of  a  strike  in  a 
“boss”  shop — and  ])rospered  from  the 
start.  The  Minnesota  Barrel  Companv 
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followed  in  1884,  the  Acme  Barrel  Com¬ 
pany  in  1885,  and  the  Twin  City  Barrel 
CompaiU'  in  1886. 

These  were  the  co-operative  enter¬ 
prises  which  maybe  classed  as  most  siic- 
cessful.  Of  those  organized  from  time 
to  time,  a  number  whose  names  ai'e  not 
now  known  among  the  business  concerns 
of  the  citv,  were  simph'  absorbed  b}' 
older  institutions  for  the  purpose  of 
econom\'  or  convenience. 

Of  the  non-co-operative  barrel  shops 
the  most  important  organization  was 
the  Hall  &  Dann  Barrell  Compan\',  in¬ 
corporated  June  12,  1880.  The  name 
was  afterward  changed  to  the  Harwood 
Alanufacturing  Company.  This  concern 
began  with  ample  capital,  erected  large 
buildings  at  the  corner  of  Third  avenue 
south  and  E'irst  street,  equipped  them 
with  the  latest  machineiw  and  com¬ 
menced  the  production  of  barrels  at  the 
rate  of  6,000  per  da3',  when  running  at 
full  capacit3'.  Emplo3’ment  was  given  to 
175  men,  the  number  having  since  been 
increased  at  times. 

Among  the  cooper  shops  doing  an  ex¬ 
tensive  business  in  joast  years,  but  now 
out  of  the  business,  ma3'  be  mentioned 
P.  Daly,  who  started  a  1)arrel  factor v  in 
1872;  A.  M.  Anson,  who  began  to  oper¬ 
ate  in  1873,  and  A.Bumb  &  Co.  in  1874, 
and  other  minor  establishments.  The 
manufacture  of  barrels  in  Minneapolis  is 
now  carried  on  bv  the  following  con¬ 
cerns,  all  but  three  being  conducted  on 
the  co-operative  ])lan ; 

.\CMK  B.\rkkm.  C().,*t 

C.  E.  CoTTKELi.  &  Co.,  (one  stave) 

C()-Ol>KK.VTIVE  B.vkkell  Co.,"  !' 

E.vgle  Bakkke  Co.,* 

Hardwood  Mfo.  Co.,t 
Hen.nepix  Barrel  Co.,*f 
North  Star  Barrel  Co.,*t 
Northwester.^  Barrel  Co.,*t 
James  Ke.nnedv. 

•  0|>erat»Ml  on  co-operative  i»1bu.  •  inaclunei>. 
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Early  in  1854,  Orin  Rogers  built  the 
hrst  furniture  factory  located  at  the 
Falls  of  St.  Anthon3^  The  factoiy  was 
built  on  the  east  river  bank  near  the 
foot  of  Third  avenue  southeast,  at  the 
end  of  the  bridge  leading  to  Hennepin 
Island.  In  1855  Mr.  Rogers  sold  out  to 
L.  0.  and  J.  C.  Johnson,  who  operated 
the  factory  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
then  sold  it  to  Thos.  Barnard  &  Bro., 
who  continued  the  business.  Mr.  Thos. 
Barnard  and  Wm.  H.  Shuey  soon  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  ownership  under  the 
name  of  Barnard  &  Shuey.  The  factory 
burned  in  1873.  Mr.  Shuej-  retired  and 
Mr.  Barnard  built  a  new  factoiw  on 
Fourth  street  and  Second  avenue  north¬ 
east,  and  took  in  as  a  partner,  Mr.  Cope 
of  Philadelphia,  and  thereafter  the  firm 
was  styled  Barnard  &  Cope.  Mr.  Thos. 
Barnard  has  for  several  years  been  out 
of  the  business,  and  living  on  the 
Pacific  slope,  but  his  sons  have  succeeded 
to  his  interest  in  tlie  concern  and  are 
now  running  it  under  the  same  firm 
name. 

Thomas  Gkimball  Barnard.  The 
linn  of  Barnard  Brothers  and  Cope  is 
proinfietor  of  a  wholesale  furniture  man¬ 
ufacturing  business,  at  the  corner  of 
Fourth  street  and  Second  avenue,  N.  E. 
in  Minneapolis.  Its  specialty  is  chamber 
suits,  and  extension  and  center  tables, 
which  they  sell  in  all  the  territory  west 
of  the  Mississippi  river  to  the  Pacific 
coast.  As  many  as  one  hundred  and 
forty  workmen  areconstantl3^  employed. 
Two  million  feet  of  lumber  are  annually 
worked  up,  and  the  manufactured  pro¬ 
duct  turned  out  reaches  a  value  of 
$250,000  per  year.  The  plant  is  oper¬ 
ated  by  steam  with  machinery  working 
almost  autoniaticall3’,  and  its  operations 
are  adjusted  with  wonderful  minuteness 
and  precision.  Among  the  appliances  is 
a  machine  for  wood  carving,  on  which 


as  many  as  four  blocks  are  simultaneous- 
I3"  carved  into  intricate  patterns  by  the 
guiding  hand  of  a  single  expert  carver. 
The  furniture  when  it  has  received  the 
last  touches  shines  with  the  kistre  of 
plate  glass,  and  is  solid  and  substantial, 
and  is  sold  at  prices  so  low,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  that  produced  b3"  old 
fashioned  hand  processes,  as  to  seem 
fabulous — a  result  onh^  attained  by 
modern  methods  of  division  of  labor, 
and  perfection  of  mechanism.  The 
business  which  has  developed  to  this 
magnitude  was  established  thirty-five 
3"ears  ago  by  Mr.  T.  G.  Barnard,  father 
of  the  three  young  men  who  with  Mr. 
Henr3''  Cope  constitute  the  present  firm. 

Thomas  G.  Barnard  is  a  native  of 
Charlottetown,  Prince  Edwai'd’s Island, 
B.N.  A.  His  father,  Jabez  Baimard  was 
an  Englishman  who  migrated  to  the  col¬ 
ony  in  the  first  years  of  the  present  cen¬ 
tury,  He  was  a  carpenter  and  builder, 
living  in  Huntingtonshire,  before  an  en¬ 
gagement  in  the  line  of  his  trade  brought 
him  to  America.  The  son  was  the  sixth 
in  a  family  of  eleven  children,  and  was 
born  Sept.  28, 1826.  He  was  placed  in  a 
pi'ivate  school  at  an  early  age,  but  tiring 
of  the  restraint  and  monotony,  at  the  age 
of  eleven  he  left  school  and  commenced 
with  his  father  to  pick  up  the  carpenter’s 
trade.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  pushed 
out  into  the  world  to  earn  an  independent 
living,  going  to  Boston.  There  he 
worked  for  a  year  and  a  half  in  an  organ 
factor3y  at  wages.  Then  he  went  to 
work  in  a  cabinet  shop,  where  painted 
and  hard  wood  sets  were  manufactured 
on  a  large  scale,  and  largely  by  machin- 
er3a  Remaining  here  for  five  and  a 
half  years,  he  had  become  thorough^ 
conversant  with  the  furniture  manufac¬ 
turing  business  as  it  was  then  being 
conducted.  In  1849,  while  living  in 
Boston,  Mr.  Barnard  married  Miss  Eliza 
H.  Hayes,  of  Rochester,  New  Hampshire. 
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From  Boston  he  went  to  Norway, 
Oxford  County,  Maine,  where  he  estab- 
lislied  himself  in  the  furniture  mannfae- 
tnring  business,  devoting  his  attention 
ehiefly  to  bedsteads  and  eondueted  the 
business  for  four  \"ears. 

A  married  sister,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Fall,  had 
settled  in  St.  Anthony,  and  through  her 
Air.  Barnard  learned  of  the  advantages 
^vhieh  that  new  town  presented  for 
manufaeturing  and  he  resolved  to  es¬ 
tablish  here  a  business  for  manufacturing 
furniture  by  machinery  which  had  been 
so  successful  in  Boston.  Three  young 
men  joined  him  in  the  enterprise.  They 
pui'chased  machinery,  a  stock  of  ma- 
hogaii}’  and  veneers,  and  embarked  with 
it  for  St.  Anthony  where  it  arrived  early 
in  Alay,  1857.  The  firm  of  L.  G.  &  J.  S. 
Johnson  had  been  for  some  time  engaged 
in  the  furniture  business  at  St.  Anthony'. 
This  shop  was  on  Alain  street  just  below 
the  bridge  leading  to  Hennepin  Island. 
Fearing  the  effect  of  competition,  the 
Johnson’s  sold  their  manufacturing 
business  to  the  young  men,  who  formed 
the  firm  of  Noyes,  Waldron  &  Co.  Air. 
Barnard  and  a  Air.  Pingree  constituting 
the  Co.  They  went  to  work  with  energ}', 
emplo\dng  from  twelve  to  fourteen  men, 
and  turning  out  furniture  suited  to  the 
times.  In  the  fall  of  that  year  the 
financial  crash  came,  affecting  seriously 
their  bright  prospects.  As  aconsecpienee 
the  firm  sold  out  to  Air.  Pingree,  who 
continued  it,  Air.  Barnard  going  to 
work  for  him.  In  the  following  \'ear 
Air.  Barnard  built  a  house  on  Sixth 
street  and  made  himself  a  permanent 
home. 

In  1859  he  was  joined  by  his  brother, 
John  F.  Barnard,  and  the  firm  of  Barn¬ 
ard  Bros,  was  formed.  They  took  a 
shop  on  Hennepin  Island  where  they  had 
a  water  j)ower  from  the  Chutes,  and  set 
up  the  business  of  scroll  sawing  and 
turning.  Soon  the  Johnson’s  sold  them 


their  original  manufaeturing  plant,  and 
the  Chutes,  the  building  which  they 
occupied,  and  the  Barnard  Brothers 
commenced  manufacturing  various  kinds 
of  furniture.  They  worked  themselves 
and  employed  one  man.  As  business 
revived  and  their  orders  increased  they 
made  a  better  class  of  work.  For  several 
succeeding  years  the_v  turned  out  some 
of  the  finest  fur.niture  ever  made  here. 
They  had  orders  for  furnishing  some  of 
the  better  houses  that  were  built  at  that 
period  both  here  and  in  St.  Paul.  Not 
infrequently  thej'  turned  out  sets  for 
which  they  received  $500  and  even 
more.  In  fact  the  best  furniture  to  be 
found  in  the  elegant  new  residenees  came 
from  their  shop.  ' 

In  1865  Air.  William  H.  Shuey  was 
taken  into  the  business,  which  became 
Barnard  Bros.  &  Shuey.  The  next  3'ear 
John  F.  Barnard  sold  out  and  the 
business  continued  as  Barnard  &  Shuey, 
In  1870  Edward  C.  Clark  joined  the 
firm,  which  became  Barnard,  Shue\^  & 
Clark.  Soon  afterwards  the  factor v 
was  burned  with  a  considerable  loss, 
and  Air  Shuey  retired. 

Air.  Henry  Cope,  a  3'oung  man  from 
Philadelphia,  son  of  Air.  Thomas  P. 
Cope,  an  old  quaker  familv  of  that  city, 
joined  the  firm  in  1 873,  and  brought  to  it 
a  considerable  accession  of  caifital.  The 
firm  became  now  Barnard,  Clark  & 
Cope.  The  faetoiw  was  rebuilt  in  its 
present  location,  at  the  corner  of  I'ourlh 
street  and  Second  avenue,  north  east, 
and  steam  was  put  in  for  motive  power. 
Here  were  excellent  facilities  for  ship¬ 
ping,  as  the  factoiy  was  located  along 
side  the  track  of  the  St.  Paid  N:  Pacific 
railroad. 

About  1875  the  business  was  divided. 
Air.  Clark  taking  the  retail  deiiartment 
on  the  West  side  and  Alessrs.  Barnard  (N 
Cope  retained  the  manufaeturing.  The 
firm  of  Barnard  &  Cope  continued  until 
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1 884,  gradually  inci'easing  their  business 
and  systematizing  and  perfecting  their 
methods.  Mr.  T.  G.  Barnard,  during  all 
these  changes,  had  charge  of  the  mechan¬ 
ical  work,  and  superintended  the 
manufacture,  with  a  skill  born  of  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  trade,  and  a 
perseverance  that  overcame  all  obstacles 
which  were  often  serious  and  almost 
disheartening. 

Mr.  Barnard  met  with  a  serious 
accident  about  the  first  of  Feburary, 
1884.  He  was  driving  a  pair  of  horses 
through  the  streets  of  Minneapolis  when 
thcA"  became  startled  b}"  the  passage  of 
a  streetcar,  and  threw  him  out,  breaking 
his  thigh.  For  a  time  there  was  fear  of 
a  fatal  result,  but  a  vigorous  constitu¬ 
tion  and  good  health,  with  attentive 
nursing  brought  him  thi'ough.  He  was 
however,  disabled,  and  thought  it  best 
to  retii'e  from  active  business.  His 
interest  in  the  business  was  assumed  by 
his  three  sons,  Fred  H.,  Harr3^  A.  and 
Frank  S.  Barnard  and  by  Mr.  Cope,  who 
under  the  stjde  of  Barnard  Brothers  & 
Cope  have  continued  it  with  great 
success  until  the  present  time.  Mr.  T. 
G.  Barnard  after  two  A^ears  spent  in  at¬ 
tention  to  building  up  his  shattered 
health,  removed  to  the  Pacific  coast. 
He  located  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  where 
he  built  a  pleasant  home,  enjoying  the 
milder  climate  and  the  fruits  and 
flowers  of  that  prolific  region.  He  makes 
fre([uent  visits  to  Minneapolis,  and 
suffers  no  abatement  of  his  pifide  in  the 
business  which  the  unwearied  labor  of 
his  best  years  had  built  up.  The  wife 
who  had  accompanied  Air.  Barnard  to 
Minneapolis  in  1857,  died  in  1872,  leav¬ 
ing  the  sons  above  mentioned,  and  two 
others,  Edward  G.  and  Arthur  H.,  also 
two  daughters,  one  the  wife  of  H.  G. 
Blake,  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  other  married 
to  T.  L.  Ford,  but  now  deceased. 

Air.  Barnard  was  married  again  to 


Airs.  Noyes  of  Chelsea,  Alass.,  who  sur¬ 
vived  only  eight  months. 

In  1874  he  married  Mrs.  Elvira  E. 
Young,  of  Minneapolis,  to  whom  a  son, 
William  A.,  was  born  November  18, 
1875. 

In  1868  M.  C.  Burr  started  a  small 
furniture  factory  on  Second  street  be¬ 
tween  Fifth  and  Sixth  avenues  south. 
The  next  y^ear  he  took  in  Mr.  Alorris  as 
a  partner,  and  continued  under  the 
st3deofBurr&  Morris,  until  the  sum- 
of  1873  when  D.  M.  Gilmore  bought 
into  the  firm,  and  the  firm  name  was 
changed  to  Burr,  Alorris  &  Co.  They 
built  a  large  building  on  Lake  street, 
near  the  track  of  the  Chicago,  Milwau¬ 
kee  &  St.  Paul  railwa^^  and  occupied 
it  with  their  machinerjy  In  1874  Air. 
A.  S.  AlcCulloch  bought  out  Air.  Morris, 
and  the  firm  name  was  changed  to 
Burr,  Gilmore  &  Co.  In  a  few  years 
Air.  Burr  sold  out  to  his  partners,  and 
the  firm  name  was  again  changed  to 
Gilmore  &  AlcCulloch,  who  continued 
the  business  until  1881  when  the  en¬ 
tire  plant  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and 
the  firm  dissolved.  Mr.  D.  Al.  Gilmore 
then  bought  a  sight  on  Western  avenue 
near  the  Great  Northern  tracks  and 
erected  a  large  brick  building  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  manufacture  furniture  on  his 
own  occount.  In  1882  Chas.  Evans 
Holt  became  a  partner  in  the  firm  under 
the  style  of  Gilmore  &  Holt.  In  1883 
the  company  became  incorporated  as 
the  D.  M.  Gilmore  Furniture  Co.  Air. 
Donald  Kennedy  and  Benj.  Beverage,  Jr. 
bought  into  the  company"  and  Air.  Holt 
retired.  Donald  Kennedy  was  elected 
president;  D.  M.  Gilmore,  vice-president 
and  general  manager;  and  A.  G.  Ken¬ 
ned}^,  secretary  and  treasurer.  The}^ 
continued  to  own  and  operate  the  busi¬ 
ness  until  Januaiw  15th,  1891,  when 
D.  Al.  Gilmore  sold  his  stock  to  Donald 
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Kennedy,  and  retired  from  thecompaii}’, 
and  the  Messrs.  Kenned \'  continued  the 
l)usiness. 

In  1877  Salis1)ury,  Coots,  Rolph  & 
Co.  commenced  to  manufacture  spring 
beds,  mattresses,  etc.  In  1887  Mr. 
Coots  died  and  the  hrni  became  Salis- 
bur\',  Rolph  &  Co.,  and  has  since  re¬ 
tained  that  title.  The  factory  is  located 
on  Main  street  between  First  and 
Second  avenues  southeast,  and  the\'  are 
doing  a  lai'ge  and  constanth'  increasing 
business. 

In  1882  the  Minneapolis  Furniture 
Co.  was  organized,  and  James  T.  El  well 
was  elected  president;  Ceo.  H.  Elwell, 
.secretary  and  Carlos  Burcon,  treasurer. 
The  company  built  a  factory  on  Division 
street  southeast,  and  did  a  good  busi¬ 
ness  from  the  start;  their  works  have 
been  enlarged  several  times  and  the 
business  is  growing  ever\'  \'ear.  The 
present  officers  are  Ceo.  H.  Elwell, 
president  and  treasurer;  and  Chas.  i\I. 
Way,  vice-president  and  seci'etaiw. 

The  Minneapolis  Office  and  School 
Furniture  Co.  was  incorporated  in  1888 
with  a  capital  of  $50,000.  The  factory 
operated  In’  the  compan}’  is  located  at 
the  corner  of  Eighth  street  and  Eighth 
avenue  southeast.  As  indicated  b^’  the 
name,  the  compan}’ manufactures  school 
furniture  and  does  a  large  and  growing 
business.  The  present  officers  in  man¬ 
agement  are  E.  M.  Johnson,  ])resident; 
I*.  J.  Murphy,  secretaiw  and  A.  C.  Aus¬ 
tin,  treasurer. 

Mr.  Orrin  Rogers  also  had  the  honor 
to  be  the  ])ioneer  in  the  manufacture  of 
sash,  doors  and  blinds  at  the  Falls  of 
St.  Anthony.  In  1854  he  operated  in  a 
small  wa}’ in  a  building  on  the  river  bank 
at  the  foot  of  Third  avenue  southeast, 
and  in  1855,  Rogers,  Stimpson  &  Kent, 
of  which  firm  he  was  the  senior  partner, 
built  the  first  exclusive  sash,  door  and 
blind  factory  located  at  the  I'alls.  The 
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building  was  erected  in  St.  Anthoiu',  on 
the  west  side  of  Hennepin  island,  and 
was  a  substantial  stone  building,  and 
was  operated  by  them  for  several  3’ears 
as  a  sash,  door  and  blind  factorv.  It 
was  then  sold  to  Cutter  &  Secombe,  who 
fitted  it  ip)  as  a  paper  mill.  The  main 
building  was  50x75  feet,  with  an  ell  40 
x40  feet.  In  1880  the  building  burned, 
leaving  the  walls  standing,  when  the 
building  and  ground  were  sold  to  the 
city  of  Minneapolis,  and  the  standing 
walls  remodeled  and  the  building  fitted 
up  as  the  east  side  station  of  the  citv 
water  works,  and  is  now  used  for  that 
purpose.  But  few  of  our  citizens  know 
that  the  old  building  was  once  a  sash, 
door  and  blind  factorv’. 

Until  1857  there  had  been  no  sash  and 
door  factory  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river,  but  during  that  3’ear  Mr.  IMoixw 
built  a  factor3'  on  the  south  side  of  the 
sawmill  platform  for  their  manufacture. 
He  operated  it  until  1862,  when  he  sold  it 
to  Joseph  Dean,  who  was  at  that  time  a 
carpenter  and  builder.  Mr.  Dean  con¬ 
cluding  to  go  into  the  lumber  business, 
he  sold  it  to  J.  G.  Smith  the  same  3’ear. 
It  was  operated  Iw  Mr.  Smith  for  two 
3’ears,  when  he  took  in  H.  F.  Lillibridgeas 
partner,  and  run  under  the  firm  name  of 
Smith  &  Lillibridge.  Mr.  Lillibridge 
retired  in  1866,  and  Mr.  Smith  con¬ 
tinued  the  business  alone  for  two  3’ears, 
when,  in  1868,  E.  1).  Parker,  who  had 
been  previousU’  connected  with  the  firm 
of  Rocke3’  &  Parker,  became  a  ])artner 
with  Mr.  Smith,  and  the  firm  became 
Smith  &;  Parker. 

JoTn.vM  Gk.wks  Smith  was  born  at 
Westminster,  in  the  town  of  Canterburv, 
Windham  count3',  Connecticut,  on  the 
23rd  (lav  (jf  Xovember,  1815.  He  was 
the  eldest  of  a  family  of  six  children. 
The  father,  Asher  Smith,  was  a  farmei’, 
of  exenpilaiw  life  and  industrious  habits, 
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whose  narrow  income  from  a  rnggecl 
farm,  did  not  permit  the  expenses  of  a 
]il)era]  education  for  his  children,  who 
were  obliged  to  content  themselves  with 
such  instruction  as  the  countiw  school 
afforded.  The  son  took  the  name  of  his 
maternal  uncle,  Jotham  Graves,  who 
was  a  leading  man  of  his  time  in  Holy¬ 
oke,  Mass. 

Young  Smith  picked  up  the  carpenter’s 
trade  which  he  followed  for  some  years. 
His  earnings  up  to  his  majority  were 
contributed  to  the  famih^  exchecpier. 
His  industrv  and  skill  prospered  him. 
Soon  after  becoming  twenty-one  he 
visited  Kenosha,  Wis.,  where  he  worked 
at  his  trade  for  two  years  and  became  a 
contractor  and  builder.  Later  he  joined 
his  brother-in-law  in  starting  a  woolen 
mill  in  Stafford,  Conn.,  which  he  built, 
and  afterwards  managed,  having  an  in¬ 
terest  in  the  business. 

While  living  there  he  met  Miss  Almira 
Converse,  whose  mother,  Martha  Alden, 
was  of  the  seventh  generation  in  lineal 
descent  from  John  Alden,  of  Phmiouth, 
and  the  Ala3"flower.  The3^were  married 
October  20,  1845,  and  eontinued  to  re¬ 
side  at  Stafford  for  the  next  ten  3^ears, 
where  Air.  Smith  was  industrioush’ 
conducting  the  business  of  the  satinet 
factory  in  which  he  was  engaged,  living 
with  econom3"  and  la3'ing  1)3"  a  small 
capital  for  future  investment. 

In  1855  he  came  west  to  look  for  a 
location  in  the  newl3"  settled  countr3", 
and  at  Minneapolis  found  prospeets 
w"hich  pleased  him.  He  spent  a  part  of 
the  summer  in  looking  over  the  town 
and  adjaeent  eountry,  and  made  some 
small  investments.  Among  these  were 
a  traet  of  land  suitable  for  two  farms 
west  of  Lake  Calhoun,  somewhere  near 
the  present  St.  Louis  park,  and  some 
lots,  a  part  of  a  bloek  then  being  sur¬ 
veyed,  but  not  yet  legally  platted,  on 
Sixth  street  and  Oregon,  now  Third 


avenue  south.  Returning  to  Connecti¬ 
cut,  he  brought  his  famiW,  then  eonsist- 
ing  of  Mrs.  Smith  and  two  children,  H. 
Alden  and  M3"ra,  to  Alinnesota.  Falling 
in  wdth  Air.  Z.  AI.  Brown,  he  was  in- 
dueed  to  take  an  interest  in  the  town 
site  of  Alontieello,  Wrighteounty,  where 
he  took  up  his  residenee.  Here  he  built 
a  house  and  engaged  in  the  management 
of  a  real  estate  business,  chiefly  the  sale 
of  lots  in  the  new  town.  He  took  an 
active  interest  in  publie  affairs,  was  Dep¬ 
uty  County  Treasurer,  and  was  ehosen 
County  Attorney  and  Judge  of  Probate  of 
Wi'ight  count3^  When  the  proposition 
to  loan  five  million  dollars  in  State 
bonds  was  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the 
people,  he  was  one  of  the  few  who  fore¬ 
saw  the  evil  results  of  the  measure,  and 
made  an  active  opposition  to  it. 

About  1861  the  death  of  one  of  her 
brothers  called  Mrs.  Smith  to  her  old 
home  in  Conneeticut,  where  they  re¬ 
mained  for  a  year  or  two.  Soon  after 
their  return  in  1863,  the3"  took  up  their 
residenee  in  Minneapolis.  Mr.  Smith 
built  a  house  upon  one  of  the  lots  which 
he  had  bought  in  1855,  where  the  famih- 
resided  until  within  a  few  3"ears.  The 
plaee  is  now  occupied  with  manufaetur- 
ies  and  business  houses.  In  1863  Air. 
Smith  bought  the  XDlaning  mill  and  sash 
and  door  factory  of  Joseph  Dean,  which 
stood  upon  the  brink  of  the  falls  below 
the  platform  of  the  Minneapolis  Alill 
Compan3'.  It  was  a  wooden  structure, 
and  was  operated  by  water  that  had 
passed  through  the  wheels  of  the  saw 
mills  located  on  the  dam  above.  Here 
he  eommenced  the  manufacture  of  doors, 
sash  and  other  house  fixtures,  and  soon 
enio3^ed  a  good  patronage.  Not  long- 
after  he  took  into  pai'tnership  Mr.  L. 
D.  Parker,  who  was  an  exeellent  car¬ 
penter  and  joiner,  and  an  industrious 
and  most  able  man.  In  proeess  of  time 
Air.  Smith’s  son,  Alden,  was  taken  into 
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the  firm,  and  then  J.  T.  Wyman,  who 
liad  long  been  employed  in  the  mill,  and 
the  business  was  conducted  under  the 
st^de  of  Smith,  Parker  &  Co.  It  became 
a  lai'ge  and  profitable  business,  and  was 
conducted  until  the  mill  was  burned  in 
187(),  when  J.  G.  Smith  I'etired,  leaving 
the  business  to  be  prosecuted  in  new 
cpiarters  by  Alden  Smith  and  J.  T.  Wy¬ 
man,  who  are  still  conducting  it. 

Mr.  Smith  did  not  re-engage  in  busi¬ 
ness,  except  to  improve  and  manage  his 
])ro])crt\'.  He  still  held  the  lots  on  Fifth 
street  adjoining  his  residence,  upon 
which  he  erected  a  number  of  tenement 
houses.  His  son  Alden  had  t.akcn  the 
manufacturing  business  off  his  hands, 
and  was  well  started  in  life. 

His  daughter  Myra,  married  John  U. 
Clark,  a  young  man  who  had  been 
brought  up  in  Minneapolis,  and  had 
graduated  at  Amherst  College.  After 
further  study  and  residence  in  Furope, 
he  was  ai)])ointcd  to  the  chair  of  histoiw 
and  ]iolitical  science  in  Smith  College, 
Mass.,  and  has  recently  accepted  a  call  to 
a  like  jirofcssorship  in  Amherst  College. 

Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith,  as  well  as 
the  children  were  members  of  Plymouth 
Congregational  Church,  in  which  thev 
have  been  active  and  most  devoted 
workers.  While  careful  in  his  business 
affairs,  and  economical  in  personal  ex- 
jicnses,  Mr.  Smith  has  opened  his  heart 
and  his  purse  in  liberal  offerings  to  char¬ 
itable  a])peals.  He  contributed  large 
amounts  to  the  endowment  of  Carlton 
College,  and  to  Chicago  Theological 
Seminary,  and  to  the  building  of  the 
Bethel  Mission  of  Plymouth  Church, 
and  to  the  building  of  the  Young  Alen’s 
Christian  Association,  as  well  as  to  the 
acadamies  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  and 
Montevideo,  Minn.  He  is  one  of  those 
who,  nurtured  in  the  evangelical  faith  of 
New  lingland,  and  inheriting  the  s])irit 
and  principles  of  the  Pilgrims,  brouglit 


to  the  west  this  heritage  of  faith,  and 
erected  again  beyond  the  Mississi])|)i,  the 
institutions  of  education  and  religion 
which  have  blessed  the  land  i)f  their 
birth  and  made  it  great. 

In  1872,  Mr.  Smith’s  son,  H.  Alden 
Smith,  was  taken  into  the  firm,  and  iji 
1874  James  T.  W^-man  bccamea  partner 
also,  and  the  name  of  the  firm  was 
changed  to  Smith,  Parker  8z  Co.  Mr. 
Smith,  Sr.  retired  in  1870,  and  Mr. 
Parker  in  1881,  and  the  name  of  the 
firm  became  Smith  &  Wyman,  consisting 
of  H.  Alden  Smith  and  James  T.  Wyman, 
who  still  conduct  the  business. 

The  old  mill  built  in  1857  on  the  Falls 
burned  up  in  the  spring  of  1870,  and 
was  never  rebuilt.  Immediately  after  the 
burning  of  the  old  mill  the  firm  moved 
to  the  two-story  stone  mill  south  of  and 
adjoining  the  Humbolt  Flour  mill, 
which  they  operated  until  1878,  when 
the  explosion  of  the  three  flour  mills  oc¬ 
curred  on  May  2nd  of  that  year  and  the 
stone  mill  occupied  by  Smith,  Parker  & 
Co.  was  blown  to  the  ground,  there  not 
being  a  piece  of  the  wall  left  three  feet 
high,  and  fii'e  completed  the  destruction. 
The  mill  at  present  occupied  by  the 
compain'  is  located  on  Eighth  sti'eet  and 
Second  avenue  southeast,  and  was  built 
by  Stetson  &  Nelson,  but  was  purchased 
and  enlarged  by  Smith  &  W\’man,  and 
with  one  exce])tion  is  the  oldest  sash, 
door-and  blind  factory  in  the  city;  that 
cxcci)tion  being  the  old  Jesse  Cojjcland 
factoiw  on  the  corner  ofThird  street  and 
Third  avenue  south. 

In  1858  Mr.  John  McCabe  l)uilt  a 
small  sash,  door  and  blind  factory  just 
north  of  Bridge  Scpiare,  on  the  river 
bank  near  Suspension  bridge.  He  sold 
it  to  L.  I).  Parker,  and  in  1800  it  1)urncd 
and  was  not  rebuilt. 

In  1803  Rockey  8c  Duncan  sLc'irtcd  a 
small  sash  and  door  factory  over  R.  P. 
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Russell’s  planing  mill  on  First  street 
between  Fifth  and  Sixth  avenues  south. 
Thej"  continued  until  1866  when  Mr. 
Duncan  sold  out  to  L.  D.  Parker  and  the 
firm  became  Rocke\'  &  Paidter.  Mr. 
Parker  retired  from  the  firm  in  1868  to 
become  a  partner  in  the  business  of  J. 
G.  Smith,  and  Mr.  Rockey  soon  sold  out 
to  Mr.  R.  P.  Russell,  the  owner  of  the 
building.  Mr.  Russell  continued  the 
business  until  he  decided  to  remove  the 
building  and  build  a  flotir  mill  on  the 
site  which  he  did  in  1877. 

In  1863  Geo.  Wheaton  and  C.  E. 
Reynolds  started  a  sash,  door  and  blind 
factory  in  the  Ames  building,  located  on 
the  east  side  nearly  opposite  the  Pills- 
bury  “A”  Mill.  Air.  Wheaton  retired  in 
1864  and  Geo.  A.  Wheaton,  his  son,  and 
Alfred  Francis,  came  into  the  firm,  and 
the  firm  was  styled  Wheaton,  Reynolds 
&  Francis.  In  1866  Mr.  Francis  sold 
out  to  his  j)artners,  who  continued  the 
business  until  1872,  when  the  building 
burned  and  the\'  moved  to  Sixth  street 
and  Second  avenue  northeast,  occupying 
a  building  built  by  Stetson  &  Nelson, 
and  J.  F.  Wilcox  became  a  partner,  the 
firm  being  strded  Wheaton,  Reynolds  & 
Co.  In  May,  1882,  the  mill  burned  and 
the  firm  bought  the  sight  and  put  up  the 
large  brick  mill  at  present  occupied  by 
them.  Mr.  Wilcox  retired  from  the  firm 
in  1884,  and  started  a  planing  mill  in 
North  Minneapolis.  Alessrs.  Wheaton 
&  Rejmolds  continue  the  business  to  the 
present  day.  Mr.  Reynolds  has  had  a 
longer  continuous  service  in  the  sash, 
door  and  blind  business  than  an\^  other 
man  now  engaged  in  that  line  of  manu- 
lacture  in  Minneapolis. 

Ward  Brothers  and  Wentworth  ran 
a  small  sash  and  door  factory  over  Alor- 
rison’s  planing  mill,  from  1866  to  1878, 
but  retired  from  business  at  that  time. 

Jesse  Copeland  &  Co.  built  a  sash, 
door-and  blind  factory  on  the  corner  of 


Third  street  and  Third  avenue  south  in 
the  year  of  1865,  the  firm  consisting  of 
Jesse  Copeland  and  his  son,  B.  F.  Cope¬ 
land;  the}^  continued  to  operate  the 
factory  until  1871,  when  F.  L.  Johnson 
became  a  partner  and  the  firm  name 
became  Copeland  &  Johnson.  Mr. 
Jesse  Copeland  retiring  from  the  busi¬ 
ness.  In  1876  B.  F.  Copeland  retired 
also,  and  Air.  Johnson  became  sole 
proprietor,  and  operated  the  factorv 
under  the  name  of  the  F.  L.  Johnson 
Co.  until  1880,  when  B.  C.  Hurd  became 
interested  in  the  business  and  the  name 
of  the  firm  was  changed  to  Johnson  & 
Hurd,  and  has  so  remained  to  the  pres- 
set  time.  The  factory  is  located  in  the 
heart  of  the  city  and  has  become  a 
landmark  to  the  old  settlers,  being  the 
oldest  sash,  door  and  blind  factory  in 
Minneapolis.  But  as  the  firm  has  in¬ 
corporated  recently  as  the  Johnson  & 
Hurd  Co.  with  the  purpose  of  building  a 
new  factory  in  northeast  Minneapolis 
and  moving  their  business  to  that  loca¬ 
tion,  this  old  landmai'k  will  undoubtedly 
soon  disappear. 

J.  R.  Ross  operated  a  small  sash  and 
door  factor}',  for  several  years,  in  Barn¬ 
ard  &  Shuey’s  furniture  factory  on  the 
east  side,  he  afterward  moved  to  a 
building  on  Hennepin  Island;  but  this 
factory  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1871, 
and  he  quit  the  business. 

During  the  year  of  1868  Moffitt  & 
Co.  built  a  sash,  door  and  blind  factory 
at  the  foot  of  Fifth  avenue  north  on  the 
river  bank.  The  company  confined  itself 
principal!}' to  stock  work  and  did  a  large 
business  until  1871,  when  the  factory 
was  closed  and  the  building  rebuilt  as  a 
saw  mill. 

The  year  of  1872  brought  another 
sash,  door  and  blind  factory  into  opera¬ 
tion,  the  firm  operating  it  being  styled 
Witbeck,  Potter  &  Co.  They  occupied  a 
stone  btiilding  at  the  corner  of  Second 
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street  and  Seventh  avenue  south,  after¬ 
ward  occupied  by  Smith,  Parker  &  Co., 
and  destroyed  in  the  mill  explosion  of 
1878.  Messrs.  Witbeck,  Potter  &  Co. 
operated  the  mill  until  1875,  when  meet¬ 
ing  with  financial  reverses,  they  closed 
out  the  business. 

In  1873  L.  C.  Bisbee  and  C.  S.  Bard- 
well  built  a  sash,  door  and  blind  factory 
on  the  east  side,  in  the  vicinity  of  where 
the  Pillsbur3^  “A”  mill  now  stands.  In 
1876  the  building  burned  and  they  moved 
to  the  West  side  and  erected  their  fac¬ 
tory,  locating  on  First  street  and  Twelfth 
avenue  south,  and  Mr.  P.  P.  Eddy  came 
into  the  firm,  and  the  firm  name  became 
Bisbee,  Bardwell  &  Co.  In  1877  Mr.  S. 
C.  Robinson  bought  out  Mr.  Bisbee,  and 
the  firm  became  Bardwell,  Robinson  & 
Co.  Mr.  Eddy  retired  in  1879  andChas. 
N.  Robinson  became  a  partner,  the  same 
firm  name  remaining.  In  1885  they 
built  extensive  works  in  North  Minneap¬ 
olis,  near  the  west  end  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  railroad  bridge,  dismantled  their 
•old  factory  and  moved  to  theirnew loca¬ 
tion,  where  they  still  continue.  In  1890 
Mr.  R.  R.  Clark  became  a  partner  in  the 
concern,  the  firm  still  being  styed  Bard¬ 
well,  Robinson  &  Co. 

In  1879  Peter  Frazer  and  B.  F.  Hol¬ 
brook  started  a  small  sash  and  door 
factory  on  the  East  Side,  near  First  ave¬ 
nue  southeast  and  Main  street,  under 
the  firm  name  of  Frazer  &  Holbrook. 
Their  business  soon  outgrowing  their 
quarters,  they  purchased  a  site  and 
built  a  factory  on  Fifth  street  and  Fifth 
avenue  north.  Mr.  Holbrook  soon  re¬ 
tired  from  the  firm  and  Nathan  Shepherd 
became  a  partner,  under  the  style  of 
Frazer  &  Shepherd.  In  1886,  their  fac¬ 
tory  was  entirely  destroyed  by  fire,  but 
they  immediately  proceeded  to  build  the 
brick  factory  now  occupied  by  them,  and 
have  operated  it  ever  since. 

Church  &  Brackett  built  a  small  sash 


and  door  factory  on  Division  street ' 
southeast  in  1882.  Mr.  Brackett  sold 
out  in  1884  to  Lorin  Graves,  and  the  ^ 
firm  incorporated  as  the  Church  & 
Graves  Manufacturing  Company.  Meet-  i 
ing  with  financial  reverses,  the  firm  went 
out  of  the  business  in  1888,  and  Mr.  C. 
D.  Eougee  purchased  the  factory,  which 
is  now  rented  to  the  Minneapolis  Furni¬ 
ture  Company. 

In  1884,  Carver,  Young  &  Clark  built 
a  sash  and  door  factory  at  the  foot  of 
Twentieth  avenue  north,  near  the  river 
bank.  After  operating  it  until  1889, 
they  sold  out  to  Johannin  &  Hansen, 
who  have  continued  to  operate  the  fac¬ 
tory  since  that  date. 

The  years  from  1880  to  1885  inclu¬ 
sive,  were  years  of  high  prices  and  large 
profit  to  the  manufacturers  of  cash, 
doors  and  blinds.  But  few  questions 
were  asked  as  to  prices,  but  such  was  the 
rush  of  trade  that  the  important  ques¬ 
tion  was  “  Can  you  fill  the  order?  ”  The 
large  influx  of  population  to  the  North¬ 
western  States  and  the  Province  of  Man¬ 
itoba,  and  the  wonderful  growth  of' 
Minneapolis,  created  such  a  demand  for 
finished  material  that  the  manufacturers 
were  scarcely  able  to  supply  it.  This 
unusual  state  of  affairs  caused  a  large 
number  of  sash,  door  and  blind  factories 
to  be  started,  resulting  in  a  stagnation 
of  trade  and  an  over  supply  of  the 
market,  from  which  it  has  taken  years  to 
recover.  But  the  country  tributary  to 
this  market  has  grown  so  rapidly  during 
the  last  five  years  that  the  demand  now 
equals  the  supply,  and  it  looks  as  if  a 
brighter  future  awaits  the  manufacturer 
of  sash,  doors  and  blinds.  During  the 
period  of  prosperity  referred  to,  factories 
were  put  in  operation  by  the  following 
firms : 

Jenson,  Gilbranson  &  Co.,  afterwards 
changed  to  the  Standard  Sash  &  Door 
Co.;  Simonson  Bros.  Manufacturing  Co., 
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and  the  State  Sash  &  Door  Co.  all 
located  in  South  Minneapolis.  Frazer 
&  Shepherd,  Johannin  &  Hanson,  and 
Carver,  Young  &  Clark  located  in  North 
Minneapolis.  Church  &  Graves  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co.,  Flour  Cit^'  Sash  &  Door  Co., 
John  F.  Wilcox,  and  Minneapolis  Sash  & 
Door  Co.,  located  in  East  IVIinneapolis. 
McDonald  &  Delamater,  and  R.  Alexan¬ 
der,  located  on  Nicollet  island. 

Besides  these,  there  were  several  short 
lived  establishments  which  it  is  not  nec¬ 
essary  to  enumerate;  there  being  at  one 
time  twenty  factories,  large  and  small, in 
oi)eration.  In  addition  to  the  new  fac¬ 
tories,  the  old  firms  had  all  increased 
theircapacit^',  and  in  most  cases  doubled 
their  outimt.  As  a  residt,  from  1885  to 
1 890,  Minneapolis  had  more  machinery 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  sash, 
doors  and  blinds  than  any  other  city  on 
the  continent.  But  recently  Church  & 
Graves  Manufactui'ing  Co.,  the  Flour 
City  Sash  &  Door  Co.,  and  Carver, 
Vouug  &;  Clark  have  gone  out  of  busi¬ 
ness ;  the  Minneapolis  Sash  &  Door  Co. 
have  closed  their  factory  and  confine 
their  business  strictly  to  jobbing;  Car- 
l)cntcr  Bros.  &  Co.  and  Fulton,  Libbey 
N:  Co.  also  conduct  a  jobbing  business. 
The  twelve  firms  now  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  sash,  doors  and  blinds 
in  Minneai:)olis  are  as  follows,  their 
n.'imes  occurring  in  the  order  in  which 
tlieir  business  was  established  ; 

S  .M  IT  M  &  W  Y  1\I  .\N , 

Whk.\ton  &  Reynolds, 

Johnson  &  Hurd, 

Bakdwkle,  Rohinson  &  Co., 

F'kazer  &  Shepherd, 

Simonson  Bros.  Manfo.  Co., 
Standard  Sash  &  Door  Co., 
McDonaed  &  Deeamater, 

Johannin  &  Hansen, 

John  F.  Wilcox, 

R.  .\lexander. 

State  Sash  ik  Door  Co. 


There  are  a  great  many  planing  mills 
also,  mosth'  belonging  to  the  lumber 
manufacturers,  that  business  having  al¬ 
most  entirely  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  lumbermen,  where  it  naturally  be¬ 
longs,  and  where  it  will  probably  stay 
hereafter. 

The  earliest  manufacturer  at  the  Falls 
in  the  line  of  iron  work  and  mill  ma¬ 
chinery  was  E.  Broad,  who  commenced 
to  make  edged  tools  in  St.  Anthony  in 
1855.  His  business  soon  increased  and 
he  built  a  stone  building  on  the  east 
side  of  Hennepin  Island,  where  he  con¬ 
tinued  until  1870,  when  he  abandoned 
miscellaneous  manufacturing  and  gave 
his  entire  attention  to  producing  a  jjat- 
ent  cant-hook.  He  pursued  this  Hue  of 
manufacture  until  his  death  in  1872, 
when  the  manufacture  of  the  cant-hooks 
was  taken  up  by  E.  K.  Smith,  and  is  car¬ 
ried  on  by  him  at  the  present  time. 

In  1856,  Messrs.  Scott  &  Morgan 
built  the  first  iron  foundry  and  machine 
shop  located  at  the  Ealls  of  St.  Anthony . 
The  establishment  was  located  on  the 
east  river  bank,  directly  across  Main 
sti'eet  from  the  Pillsbury  A  mill.  The 
building  was  a  std3stantial  wooden 
structure,  four  stories  in  the  rear  and 
two  stories  in  front,  and  for  man}'  years 
was  the  pride  of  St.  Anthony  ])eo])le, 
as  being  a  prosperous  manufacturing  es¬ 
tablishment.  Messrs.  Scott  &  Morgan 
continued  to  0]3erate  the  foundry  until 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion,  when 
the  junior  partner.  Geo.  N.  Morgan, 
went  into  the  Union  army,  the  partner- 
shi])  dissolved  and  the  building  burned, 
and  none  but  old  residents  remember 
that  there  was  such  an  establishment. 

In  1857,  H.  C.  Butler  opened  an  es¬ 
tablishment  for  the  manufacture  of  mill- 
])icks  and  other  iron  work.  He  first 
occuiiied  a  small  shop  on  Eighth  avenue 
south.  His  business  was  developed 
through  a  series  of  disasters,  including 
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the  total  destruction  of  his  shop  at  the 
time  of  the  great  flour  mill  explosion  in 
1878,  when  he  moved  to  his  present 
location  on  Sixth  avenue  south. 

The  St.  Anthony  Iron  Works  began 
business  in  1865,  under  the  ownershii)  of 
Snow  &  Co.  They  wei'e  located  on  the 
St.  Anthony  side  immediately  upon  the 
river  bank  between  Central  avenue  and 
First  avenue  southeast.  The  plant  occu¬ 
pied  extensive  wooden  buildings.  After 
operating  the  works  for  two  years.  Snow 
&  Co  sold  out  to  Bushnell  &  Co.,  after¬ 
ward  Bushnell  &  Hayes.  Messrs.  Bush¬ 
nell  &  Hayes  increased  the  capacity  of 
the  works  and  operated  the  plant  until 
it  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1880. 

I.  L.  Penney"  started  the  Minneapolis 
Drill  Manufactory  in  1865,  and  grad- 
uall_v  developed  the  business  until  the 
making  of  tools  became  a  specialt3"j  and 
he  named  his  establishment  the  Novelty 
Iron  Works,  which  is  now  located  on 
Third  avenue  south  between  Third  and 
Fourth  street. 

The  North  Star  Iron  Works  were  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  \'ear  of  1866  by  W.  AI. 
Harrison,  A.  E.  McGaughe\^  and  R.  H. 
Depew.  The^'  were  located  on  the  St. 
Anthon\'  side  of  the  river  in  a  large  brick 
building  pxirchased  ofD.  Edwards.  Two 
years  later  the  woi'ks  were  moved  to  the 
west  side  of  the  river,  the  extensive 
plant  occup\nng  a  tract  of  land  on  the 
river  bank  at  the  foot  of  Seventh  avenue 
north.  Mr.  AIcGaughe\"  and  Mr.  Depew 
soon  retired  from  the  business,  and  in 
1870,  J.  W.  Johnson,  the  son-in-law  of 
Mr.  Harrison,  became  a  ])artner,  and 
their  business  was  greatly  increased, 
their  product  going  to  all  the  North¬ 
western  states.  Air.  Harrison  d\dng  in 
1877,  Air.  Johnson  became  sole  proprie¬ 
tor,  and  successful!}^  run  the  works  until 
1880,  when  his  health  failing  he  sold  the 
plant  and  tools,  and  all  the  movable 
machiner}'  was  moved  out  of  the  city. 


and  the  business  discontinued,  greatly  to 
the  I'egret  of  an  extensive  patrotiage. 

William  M.  Harrison  was  the  old¬ 
est  of  the  Harrison  brothers,  who  settled 
in  Minneapolis  in  the  year  1860.  He 
was  born  in  St.  Clair  county,  Illinois, 
January  24,  1809,  and  was  the  third  of 
a  famil\"  of  nine  children  born  to  his 
father.  Rev.  Thomas  Harrison,  who  was 
a  local  pi'eacher  of  the  Methodist  Epis¬ 
copal  church,  a  pioneer  in  the  settlement 
of  Illinois,  and  extensivel}'  engaged  in 
milling  and  other  business  at  Belleville, 
Ills.  A  brief  account  of  his  father,  and 
of  his  enterprises  at  Belleville,  will  be 
found  in  the  sketch  of  his  sons,  Thomas 
A.  and  Hugh  G.  in  another  chapter  of 
this  histor}^  and  need  not  be  repeated, 
hei'e.  He  was  twenty-one  years  old 
when  the  family  removed  to  Belleville,  ’ 
having  before  that  time  lived  upon  a  ) 
farm  in  the  same  county.  With  an  older  j 
brother,  William  engaged  actively  in  as-  * 
sisting  their  father  to  build  his  mills,  i 
and  in  their  ojieration  when  built.  The 
first  mill  was  run  by  ox  power,  after¬ 
wards  steam  was  introduced.  The 
business  was  enlarged,  and  became  one 
of  the  largest  of  the  merchant  mills  in  j 
the  vicinity  of  St.  Louis.  These  mills  | 
were  in  full  operation  at  the  time  of  the  ' 
breaking  out  of  the  Crimean  war  in, 
1853.  The  blockade  of  the  Black  Sea 
ports  by  the  allied  fleets  so  obstructed 
the  exportation  of  grain  from  the  south 
of  Russia  that  prices  of  grain  and  flour  ' 
I'apidH  increased.  The  period  of  the 
war  which  was  pi'oti'acted  through 
three  years,  was  a  golden  opportunity 
for  the  millers  of  America.  The  Harri- . 
sons  were  in  condition  to  reap  great ' 
benefit  from  the  tmusual  condition  of 
afl'airs.  The  value  of  their  stock  greatly 
increased  on  their  hands,  and  the}"  con¬ 
tinued  to  make  flour  on  a  constantly 
rising  market.  So  satisfactory  were 
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their  ])r()fits  during  this  period,  that 
they  felt  themselves  in  condition  to  re¬ 
tire  from  the  business.  With  a  foresight 
characteristic  of  the  brothers,  they  sold 
their  milling  property,  which  not  long 
afterwai'ds  ceased  to  be  profitable.  It 
was  in  the  fall  of  1859,  that  H.  G.  Harri¬ 
son  with  one  of  his  sisters  visited  Alin- 
neajjolis,  and  upon  their  return,  with  a 
glowing  account  of  the  beauW  and  the 
advantages  of  the  place,  the  brothers 
whose  business  interests  had  for  a  long 
time  been  held  in  common,  determined 
to  remove  here.  In  the  spring  of  1860 
the  removal  was  made,  each  bringing 
his  famih"  and  effects.  The^'  at  once 
made  preparations  for  permanent  homes, 
the  first  and  most  important  of  which 
was  to  build  houses,  William  purchased 
an  entire  block  lying  between  Second  and 
Third  avenues  and  Eighth  and  Ninth 
stx'eets,  upon  which  he  built  a  home¬ 
stead  which  still  stands  on  that  jxart  of 
the  block  at  the  corner  of  Second  avenue 
and  Eighth  street.  It  was,  for  the  time, 
an  elegant  house.  The  ample  grounds 
were  put  into  cultivation,  trees  were 
planted  and  the  square  soon  became  one 
of  the  attractive  places  in  the  town.  Air. 
Harrison  had  a  taste  for  rural  occupa¬ 
tions  and  spent  much  time  in  his  garden 
and  grounds.  He  entei'ed  into  various 
business  engagements  with  his  brothers, 
whose  interests  remained  for  many 
years  as  they  had  before  been  a  joint 
interest.  Thus  thej^  took  interests  in 
banking  institutions,  especially'  in  St. 
Paul,  which  at  that  time  was  the  finan¬ 
cial  center  of  the  State.  When  the  St.  Paul 
and  Sioux  City  railroad  was  started 
they  became  large  stockholders  in  the 
company. 

They  joined  with  Joseph  Dean  in 
1862,  in  the  lumbering  firm  of  J.  Dean 
&  Co.,  which  for  a  ixeriod  of  fifteen  years 
carried  on  the  most  extensive  lumber 
business  on  the  iqiper  Alississippi. 
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It  was  independenth'  of  his  brothers, 
that  in  1867  he  founded  the  North  Star 
Iron  Works,  which  became  under  the 
wise  management  of  his  son-in-law.  Air. 
].  W.  Johnson,  the  largest  establishment 
of  the  kind  in  the  State.  At  first  the 
business  was  started  in  St.  Anthony,  but 
was  afterwards  re-opened  in  Alinnea])- 
olis.  Earge  stone  shops  were  built  on 
the  river  bank,  just  north  of  the  St. 
Paul  and  Pacific  railroad  crossing,  which 
were  equipped  with  the  best  machinery 
for  general  machine  work.  Here  all  des¬ 
criptions  of  machinery  were  manufac¬ 
tured,  including  steam  engines,  saw 
mills  and  flour  mills.  Though  not  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  mechanical  management. 
Air.  Harrison  contributed  the  capital, 
and  gave  to  the  business  his  good 
judgment  and  careful  methods,  with  the 
strict  integrity  which  characterized  all 
his  operations. 

Air.  Harrison  attached  himself  to  the 
Centenary  AI.  E.  church,  for  the  prosper¬ 
ity  of  which  he  not  only  felt  a  very  deep 
interest,  but  was  abundant  in  labors  to 
secure  it,  contributing  of  his  means  in  a 
most  genei'ous  and  liberal  way.  “In 
his  relations  with  the  membership,” 
testifies  the  pastor,  “he  was  so  gentle, 
unobtrusive,  genial  and  kind,  that  all 
were  bound  to  him  in  vei'y  strong  ties, 
and  prized  his  fellowship  highly.  With 
the  jiastors  of  the  church  he  was  always 
carefid  to  maintain  such  intimate  and 
tender  cordiality'  as  to  make  him  a  most 
highly'  ])rized  friend;  in  him  they  had  a 
counsellor  judicious,  wise  and  safe,  and 
for  their  comfort  he  was  always  tenderly' 
and  unostentatiously'  careful.  As  a 
Christian  and  member  of  the  church  his 
life  and  conduct  was  always,  and  under 
all  circumstances  such  as  to  be  not  only' 
an  honor  to  the  church,  but  such  as 
made  him  to  be  in  a  very  large  measure 
a  light  to  the  world.” 

In  his  social  relations,  outside  of  his 
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family  and  clntrch,  Mr.  Harrison  made 
warm  and  lasting  attachments.  He 
was  agreeable, frank,  friendl3^  and  unpre¬ 
tentious.  There  existed  about  him  an 
air  of  friendliness  and  cheer.  He  loved 
nature  and  loved  to  meet  common 
people  and  talk  about  common,  but  not 
trivial  things. 

While  yet  in  the  full  exercise  of  his 
physicial  and  mental  powers  at  the  age 
of  sixty-six  years,  his  life  was  In'-  a  sud¬ 
den  attack  of  sickness,  terminated  on 
the  second  day  of  May,  1874. 

Five  children,  all  of  mature  age,  except 
one  survived  their  father.  The}'  are  Mrs. 
Melinda  E.,  wife  of  J.  W.  Johnson;  Wm. 
Henry,  of  New  York;  Mrs.  Anna  M.,  wife 
of  Jesse  G.  Jones;  Thomas,  who  died  in 
infancy,  and  Dr.  James  McKendree  Harri¬ 
son,  of  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Harrison  survived  her  husband 
about  twelve  years.  At  her  decease  a 
liberal  portion  of  her  estate  bequeathed 
to  her  by  her  husband  was  devoted  to 
charitable  foundations  of  this  city.  In 
its  distribution,  the  Home  for  Women, 
established  by  the  Women’s  Christian 
Association,  the  North  western  Hospital, 
and  the  Home  for  Aged  Women  and 
Ministers,  received  liberal  sums.  The 
fortune  gathered  through  years  of  labor 
and  patient  devotion  to  business,  by 
this  man  of  Christian  nurture  and  per¬ 
sonal  consecration  after  provisions  for 
the  famih',  remains  a  perennial  fountain 
of  beneficence  through  the  3'earsto  come. 

In  1867,  John  Hinton  commenced  the 
manufacture  of  saws  on  First  avenue 
south,  betweet  First  and  Second  streets. 
The  firm  was  originally  Richardson  & 
Hinton,  but  Mr.  Richardson  retired  in 
1869,  and  Mr.  Hinton  soon  moved  to  a 
location  on  Second  street,  between  Fifth 
and  Sixth  avenues  south,  where  he  con¬ 
tinued  business  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  a  few  years  later. 


Lee  &  Hardenbnrg  commenced  the 
manufacture  of  iron  work  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river  early  in  the  ’6()s.  In 
1865  they  decided  to  build  on  the  west 
side.  The  firm  was  composed  of  W m .  H. 
Lee  and  C.  M.  Hardenburg.  They  put 
up  extensive  buildings  on  the  site  now 
occupied  by  the  Crown  Roller  flour  mill, 
and  named  their  establishment  the  Min¬ 
nesota  Iron  Works.  The  buildings  were 
large  and  well  adapted  to  their  business, 
considering  the  time  at  which  they  were 
built,  and  represented  an  investment  of 
nearly  $80,000.  The  establishment  Wcis 
completed  and  in  running  order  in  Aug¬ 
ust,  1865.  The  firm  operated  the  works 
until  Mr.  Lee  died  in  1870,  and  C.  M. 
Hardenburg  continued  to  run  the  works 
alone  until  1879,  when  the  buildings 
were  torn  down  to  make  way  for  the 
Crown  Roller  mill. 

In  1866,  John  Webster  and  Otis  A. 
Pra}',  under  the  style  of  Webster  &  Pray, 
formed  a  partnership  and  established  the 
Minneapolis  Iron  Works,  for  the  purpose 
of  manufacturing  mill  furnishings.  Their 
first  shop  was  a  brick  building  on  Wash¬ 
ington  avenue,  between  First  and  Second 
avenues  south.  From  this  time  Mr. 
Pray  was  prominently  identified  with  the 
iron  working  business  of  the  city.  After 
several  years  the  Minneapolis  Iron 
Works  were  consolidated  with  the  Min¬ 
nesota  Iron  Works,  owned  b}'  Lee  & 
Hardenburg,  but  Mr.  Pra}'  soon  with¬ 
drew  and  commenced  anew,  leaving  his 
old  business  with  Messrs.  Lee  and  Hard¬ 
enburg.  He  soon  sold  out  his  new  busi¬ 
ness  to  the  North  Star  Iron  Works,  who 
were  to  manufacture  his  goods,  while  he 
managed  their  sale.  But  this  arrange¬ 
ment  becoming  unsatisfactory  to  both 
parties,  Mr.  Pray  commenced  again  on 
his  own  account.  In  1873  he  began  to 
operate  on  a  larger  scale,  and  on  June 
1st,  1876,  the  firm  of  O.  A.  Pra}'  &  Co. 
was  formed,  which  was  soon  incorpor- 
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ated  as  the  IVay  Maiif’g  Co.;  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  eompaiiv  were  O.  A.  Pra}',  A. 
L.  Miner  and  Charles  Evans  Holt.  Large 
buildings  were  erected  on  the  corner  of 
I'irst  street  and  Fifth  avenue  south,  and 
a  very  extensive  business  was  carried  on 
and  continued  until  1888,  when  the  firm 
retired  from  business,  having  met  with 
financial  reverses. 

Soon  after  the  closing  out  of  the  Pray 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Mr.  Pray,  with  his 
son,  A.  F.  Pra}^,  established  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Foundry  Co.,  the  plant  being 
located  in  the  northern  part  of  the  city, 
on  the  line  of  the  “  Soo  ”  I'ailroad.  Mr. 
O.  A.  Pray  died  March  17th,  1890,  and 
his  son  succeeded  to  the  business  and 
continues  to  operate  the  Alinneapolis 
foundr3^ 

In  1869,  Philip  Herzog  opened  a  small 
shop  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing 
iron  fences ;  and  a  most  ra})id  develop¬ 
ment  of  his  business  followed.  In  1876 
the  building  occupied  by  Air.  Herzog 
burned  and  he  moved  to  the  East  Side, 
locating  on  Third  avenue  southeast  and 
Second  street,  and  added  ai'chitectural 
ii'on  and  bridge  material  to  his  product. 
In  1882,  Mr.  Herzog  incorporated  his 
business  as  the  Herzog  Alanufacturing 
Com])any,  and  his  son,  Philip  Herzog, 
became  a  stockholder  and  active  partner. 
In  1886,  Air.  L.  S.  Gillette  bought  out 
Air.  Philip  Herzog,  Sr.,  and  with  Air. 
Herzog’s  son  continued  the  business 
until  1889,  when  Philip  Herzog,  Jr., 
also  retired,  and  Mr.  Geo.  AI.  Gillette, 
Peter  Lees  and  P'rank  J.  Llewellyn  be¬ 
came  stockholders  and  partners  in  the 
business.  In  1890,  the  old  plant  becom¬ 
ing  too  small  for  the  firm,  the}'  built  ex¬ 
tensive  works,  oceup3’ing  two  blocks  of 
land  on  Second  street  and  seventh  ave¬ 
nue  southeast,  and  the  name  of  the  cor¬ 
poration  was  changed  to  the  Gillettc- 
Herzog  Alanufacturing  Compaii}',  with 
the  following  officers  conducting  the 
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business;  L.  S.  Gillette,  president;  Geo. 
AI.  Gillete,  .secretary ;  Peter  Lees,  super¬ 
intendent;  Fi'ank  J.  Lie  well}'!!,  chief  en¬ 
gineer.  The  Gillette-Herzog  Alanufact¬ 
uring  Co.  is  the  largest  ii'on  working 
establishment  in  the  city  of  AIinneai)olis, 
and  does  a  business  all  over  the  North¬ 
west,  reaching  as  far  east  as  Aliehigan 
and  west  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

In  1872,  J.  F.  Lockwood  opened  a 
machine  shop  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Humbolt  flour  mill.  Three  years  later 
he  moved  to  J.  B.  Bassett’s  mill,  where 
he  operated  for  four  years.  In  June, 
1879,  C.  H.  Upton  and  Niles  Nybcrg 
became  partnei's  with  Air.  Lockwood, 
and  the  firm  name  was  changed  to  Lock- 
wood,  Upton  &  Co.,  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  was  moved  to  the  east  side  of  the 
river,  and  located  at  the  corner  of  Second 
avenue  southeast  and  Alain  street,  and 
became  the  Union  Iron  Works,  where 
they  still  continue  the  business  on  an 
extensive  scale  and  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  Alessrs.  Lockwood,  Upton  & 
Co. 

The  Alinneapolis  Boiler  Works  were 
established  also  in  1872,  by  C.  H.  Hard- 
enberg,  Emmerman  &  Hardenberg  hav- 
ingcommenced  the  manufacture  ofboilers 
as  early  as  1867.  In  1878  the  works 
were  purchased  by  AI.  W.  Glenn  and 
operated  by  him,  and  also  by  AI.  W.  Glenn 
&  Co.,  until  1887,  when  AI.  W.  Glenn 
sold  out  to  J.  H.  Aloorhead,  John  Rowan 
and  J.  W.  Glenn,  who  still  operate  the 
plant.  The  location  of  the  works  is  at 
the  corner  of  Fifth  avenue  south  £ind 
Second  street. 

G.  Alenzel  &  Co.  started  the  North¬ 
western  Foundry,  at  the  corner  of  Thinl 
street  and  Tenth  avenue  south,  in  1874-. 
The  firm  was  composed  of  Gregor  Alen¬ 
zel,  Chas.  G.  Alenzel  and  I).  C.  Howard. 
Air.  Alenzel  was  a  machinist  of  long  ex- 
])erience,  having  for  years  been  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  North  Stfir  Iron  Works. 
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They  commenced  the  maimfactni'e  of  car 
wheels,  and  soon  did  a  large  business  in 
supplying  the  rapidly  multiplying  north¬ 
western  railroads,  and  now  rank  as  one 
of  the  leading  iron  working  industries  of 
the  cit3^ 

Gregor  Menzel  was  born  in  Bielen- 
dorf,  in  the  province  of  Silesia,  Prussia, 
August  21st,  1826.  His  father  died  be¬ 
fore  Gregor’s  birth,  but  his  last  request 
was,  if  his  offspring  was  a  boy  and  lived, 
he  should  learn  a  trade.  When  five  r^ears 
of  age  his  life  came  very  near  being  lost 
in  a  flood  which  swept  awa}^  their  little 
home  and  nearl^^  all  the  property"  his 
mother  possessed.  At  the  age  of  ten 
years  he  crossed  the  mountains  on  foot 
to  Friedeburg,  Austria,  to  live  with  an 
uncle  and  fulfill  his  father’s  last  wish. 
Here  he  leaimed  the  locksmith  trade, 
which  was  accomplished  July  26th, 
1842.  He  re-crossed  the  mountains  on 
foot  into  Prussia,  and  went  to  work  in 
Lindheim’s  machine  shop  near  Glatz  to 
learn  the  machinist  trade.  After  this  he 
considered  it  necessary  to  travel  and 
work  in  different  places  in  order  to  per¬ 
fect  his  knowledge  as  a  mechanic.  He 
walked  to  Breslau,  Frankfort,  Berlin, 
Hamburg,  and  Bremen,  being  employed 
in  different  shops.  While  working  in 
Blumenthal,  near  the  latter  city, 
he  married  Henrietta  Dorothea  Roes- 
ner.  They  started  February  13th, 
1847,  for  this  countr3q  stopping  for  a 
short  time  in  London,  arriving  at  New 
York,  April  7th,  1847,  on  the  sailing  A'^es- 
sel  Northumberland,  which  made  the 
trip  in  twenty-eight  da3^s.  He  at  once 
commenced  work  with  James  Bogardus, 
the  celebrated  inventor  (see  Vol.  H,  page 
780,  American  Encyclopedia),  whom  he 
assisted  in  constructing  his  factory  of 
five  stories,  entirely  of  cast-h'on,it  being 
the  first  complete  cast-iron  building  in 
the  world,  and  was  the  first  to  be  repi'e- 


sented  in  the  Illustrated  London  News. 
He  remained  with  Mr.  Bogardus  until 
August,  1850,  when  he  concluded  to  go 
West,  choosing  Milwaukee  as  his  desti-  j 
nation.  .  | 

He  was  made  foreman  in  the  machin-  > 
ery  department  of  the  Menominee  Loco-  j 
motive  Manufacturing  Co.,  holding  this 
position  until  Dec.  1st,  1854,  when  he 
went  into  partnership  with  L.  Keuck, 
and  carried  on  steam-engine  building, 
under  the  firm  name  of  Menzel  &  Keuck. 
In  1855,  M.  and  M.  Stone  bought  Mr.  ; 
Keuck’s  interest  and  the  new  firm  of 
Menzel,  Stone  &  Co.  wei'e  also  exten¬ 
sively  engaged  in  manufacturing  thresh¬ 
ing  machines,  and  in  1855  built  the  first  ’ 
threshing  engine  used  in  the  West. 

The  following  year  he  took  an  active 
part  in  politics,  helped  organize  the  Re¬ 
publican  party,  was  president  of  the 
Young  Men’s  Fremont  Club,  and  was 
the  presidential  elector  from  the  first  dis¬ 
trict  of  Wisconsin,  casting  his  vote  in 
the  electoral  college  for  John  C.  Fremont 
and  William  L.  Da3ffon,  Feb.  1st,  1857. 
The  concern  was  consolidated  with  the 
Badger  Iron  Works,  and  business  car¬ 
ried  on  under  the  name  of  Menzel,  Cum¬ 
mings  &  Goodrich.  The  same  year  the 
first  elevator  was  built  in  Milwaukee  by 
Angus  Smith  &  Co.,  for  which  he  manu¬ 
factured  all  the  machinery  and  iron 
works,  including  the  engine  and  boiler. 
He  also  built  the  first  mash  machine 
driven  by  power  in  the  cit3",  for  V.  Blatz’s 
brewery.  But  after  3rears  of  prosperity 
came  also  reverses,  and  in  the  financial 
crisis  of  1857,  which  swept  the  whole 
countr3q  the  firm  went  under  and  he  lost 
all  of  his  hat'd  earnings,  including  his 
homestead.  He  then  for  a  time  devoted 
himself  to  inventions.  On  April  5th, 
1859,  he  obtained  a  patent  on  a  steam 
boiler  (see  Patent  Office  Report  of  1859, 
and  for  cut  see  Scientific  American  of 
Oct.  1st,  1859),  also  on  a  fire  and  burg- 
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lar  proof  safe  Aitril  24tli,  18(50  (see  Pat¬ 
ent  Offiee  Report  of  18(50),  one  of  his 
large  safes  being  now  in  possession  of 
Cataract  Lodge,  No.  2,  A.  F.  and  A.  M., 
of  Minneapolis.  On  the  24th  of  May, 
18(50,  he  took  an  eight  stamp  steam 
(piartz  mill  to  Colorado  for  W.  S.  Candee, 
of  Milwaukee,  pnt  it  in  operation,  and 
returning  Feb.  22d,  18G1 ,  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  building  another  cpiartz  mill  to 
work  the  claims  he  secured  in  Coloi'ado, 
but  the  Rebellion  broke  out,  and  his 
plans  were  frustrated. 

October  29th,  1861,  he  took  charge 
of  the  elevator  engines  of  Angus  Smith 
&  Co.,  remaining  with  them  until  June 
11th,  1864,  when  he  accepted  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  superintendent  of  the  Bay  State 
Iron  Manufacturing  Co.,  at  that  time 
the  largest  concern  of  the  kind  in  Alil- 
waukee.  His  first  work  there  was  to 
build  a  five  hundred  horse  power  low 
pressure  beam  engine  for  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  railway’s  new 
Elevator  A,  it  being  the  fii'st  of  that  kind 
of  engine  built  in  that  city.  In  1866,  the 
steam  engines,  boilers,  etc.,  were  built 
under  his  supervision  for  J.  Dean  &  Co.’s 
Pacific  mill,  and  August  14th  he  came  to 
Alinneapolis  to  supei'intend  putting  the 
machinery  in  position.  His  work  was 
completed  October  12th,  and  was  so  well 
a])preciated  that  the  firm  presented  him 
with  one  hundred  dollars.  He  liked  this 
city  so  well  that  he  determined  to  make 
it  his  home  in  time. 

July  1st,  1868,  he  bought  an  interest 
in  the  Ci*eam  Cit^"  Iron  Works  of  Alil- 
waukee,  and  the  business  was  cai'ried  on 
under  the  firm  name  of  Alenzel,  Stowell 

Co.  until  November,  1870,  when  he 
withdrew  from  the  firm  to  accept  the 
position  offered  him  as  superintendenFof 
the  North  Star  Iron  Works  of  Minncfip- 
olis.  While  in  this  position  he  designed 
and  constructed  the  engine  and  machin¬ 
ery  for  the  celebrated  W.  1).  Washburn  &; 
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Co.  saw  mill  at  Anoka,  Isaac  Staples’ 
mill  at  Stillwater,  engine  and  machinery 
in  the  Cit}'  Hall,  including  passenger  and 
freight  elevator,  the  first  in  the  eit\\  The 
building  was  occupied  at  that  time  by 
the  Tribune  compaiu',  and  maiu’  other 
important  machinery  outfits  were  de¬ 
signed  b\^  him  and  constructed  under  his 
direction.  April  1st,  1874,  he  formed  a 
l)artnershii)  with  his  son,  Charles  (5. 
Alenzel,  and  U.  C.  Howard,  and  estab¬ 
lished  the  Northwestern  Foundry,  in  its 
present  location,  corner  Third  street. 
Ninth  and  Tenth  avenues  south.  The 
first  grey  iron  castings -were  made  July 
13th,  and  the  first  car  wheels,  first  in  the 
city,  were  cast  October  12th,  1874. 

September  1st,  1874,  L.  V.  N.  Blake- 
man  bought  out  the  interest  of  C.  (5. 
Alenzel  and  1).  C.  Howard,  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  was  continued  under  the  firm  name 
of  G.  Menzel  &  Co.  On  the  first  of  Sej)- 
tember,  1882,  S.  T.  Ferguson  bought 
Mr.  Blakeman’s  interest  and  the  business 
has  since  been  carried  on  under  the  name 
of  Menzel  &  Ferguson.  April  9th,  1881, 
he  was  appointed  b^^  the  Hon.  Alayor  A. 
C.  Rand  as  water  works  commissioner 
for  a  term  of  four  ^^ears,  but  he  found 
that  his  ideas  about  water  works  were 
too  far  in  advance  to  harmonize  with 
the  other  members  of  the  board,  he  being 
decidedl3"  in  ’favor  of  changing  from  the 
direct  pressure  to  the  reservoir  and  stand¬ 
pipe  system,  etc.,  so  he  resigned  October 
11th,  1881. 

Owing  to  impaired  health  he  has  of 
late  \^ears  been  obliged  to  travel  consid¬ 
erable,  ci'ossing  the  ocean  several  times, 
which  has  ])roven  of  great  benefit  to  his 
health.  His  famih'  circle  until  their 
arrival  in  Minneapolis,  November  30th, 
1870,  was  unbroken,  and  ])revions  to 
the  death  of  his  wife,  Henrietta  Doro¬ 
thea,  who  passed  awav  Jannarv  22d, 
1891,  and  Maggie  11.,  theireldest  daugh¬ 
ter,  who  j)assed  awa^'  Jannarv  24th, 
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1872,  and  was  the  first  person  huried  in 
Lakewood  eeinetery,  eonsisted  of  his 
wife  Henrietta  D.,  Maggie  H.,  Carrie  M., 
Charles  G.,  Minnie  A.  and  Emma  D. 

The  Variety  Iron  Works,  now  doing 
an  extensive  business,  grew  out  of  a 
small  machine  shop  started  in  a  base¬ 
ment  on  First  avenue  south,  between 
Washington  avenue  and  Second  street, 
Iw  Hashaw,  Maisli  &  Davis,  in  1878. 

Like  many  of  the  prominent  manu¬ 
facturing  establishments  of  Minneapolis, 
the  Diamond  Iron  Works  sprang  from 
small  beginnings.  In  1885,  Messrs.  Smith 
&  Richardson  established  a  small  repair 
shop  in  connection  with  their  saw  mill 
employing  at  first  only  ten  men.  Within 
a  year  the  capacity  of  the  plant  was 
doubled,  and  in  five  years  the  concern 
had  one  of  the  largest  iron  working  es¬ 
tablishments  in  the  Northwest,  and  was 
producing  all  kinds  of  saw  mill,  flour 
mill,  elevator  and  wood  working  machin¬ 
ery'.  Their  plant  now  covers  several 
cicres  in  extent,  and  is  a  growing  estab¬ 
lishment. 

The  first  iron  comice  works  ever  estab¬ 
lished  in  Minneapolis  was  started  by 
Frank  Grygla  in  1878.  The  works  were 
located  in  an  old  wooden  building  on 
Third  street,  between  First  and  Second 
avenue  north.  After  running  the  works 
in  a  small  way  for  three  years  Mr.  Grygla 
concluded  to  take  in  a  partner,  and  in 
1880  H.  E.  Selden  bought  a  half  interest 
in  the  concern,  and  the  firm  became 
Giwgla  &  Selden.  They  soon  found  their 
establishment  required  more  room,  so 
the\r  X:)roceeded  to  build  extensive  works 
on  Mary  Place,  between  Eleventh  and 
Twelfth  sti'eets,  and  L.  H.  Selden  became 
a  partner.  The  fimi  is  still  doing  an 
extensive  business  at  that  location. 

In  1878,  Spear  &  Laird  built  a  large 
stove  foundry  at  East  Twenty -sixth 
street  and  Hiawatha  avenue.  In 


1880,  Mr.  Laird  sold  out  to  Mr.  J. 
B.  Bushnell,  and  the  firm  became  Busin 
nell  &  Spear.  In  1882,  the  company 
was  incorparated  under  the  name  of 
the  Northwestern  Stove  Compan3q  and 
the  business  has  been  continued  under 
that  title  since  that  time.  This  com- 
pany^  yvas  the  pioneer  in  stove  manufiie- 
ture  in  Alinneapolis. 

H.  M.  Crittenden  &  Son  have  an  ex¬ 
tensive  plant  on  Fifth  street  and  Sey^enth 
avenue  south  for  the  manufacture  of  iron 
cornice  work,  which  they  hay^e  success¬ 
fully'  operated  lor  sey'-eral  y'cars.  J.  B. 
Starkey  is  also  manufacturing  in  the 
same  line,  his  w^orks  being  located  at 
1412  South  Seventh  street. 

In  1884  the  Crown  Iron  Works  began 
operation,  the  organization  groyydngout 
of  the  business  formerW  conducted  by^ 
Malmsten,  Nelson  &  Co.  This  company^ 
yy'as  incorporated  with  a  capital  of 
$100,000.  E.  K.  Smith  was  elected 
president  and  treasurer ;  August  Malm¬ 
sten,  manager,  and  J.  W.  Hernlund,  sec¬ 
retary'.  On  January  1st,  1886,  E.'  K. 
Smith  retired  from  the  company',  and 
August  Malmsten  was  elected  president 
and  manager;  A.  H.  Nelson,  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  and  J.  W.  Hernlund,  secretary  and 
treasurer.  The  company  operate  exten¬ 
sive  yvorks  on  Second  avenue  southeast 
and  Second  sti'eet. 

Sam  T.  Ferguson.  To  hav'e  been  a 
pioneer  in  the  development  of  the  manu¬ 
facturing  interests  of  this  city,  to  have 
labored  yvith  his  hands  in  raising  some 
of  her  early  tenements,  to  hay'e  brought 
an  important  branch  of  manufacturing- 
industry  from  the  small  beginning  of 
hand  craft  to  a  great  corporation  em¬ 
ploying  manifold  machinery' and  sending 
its  finished  product  to  break  the  sod,  till 
the  soil  and  soyv  the  seeds  on  multitudes 
of  farms  throughout  the  Northwest,  and 
finally  to  maintain  a  complete  iron  foun- 
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dry,  with  its  varied  ])rodiicts  of  utility 
and  ornament,  eonstitnte  the  patent  of 
nobility  with  which  the  trnthfnl  historian 
wonld  ennoble  this  useful  and  industrious 
life. 

Tradition  assigns  to  the  ancestor  of 
the  family  a  Scotch  origin.  Authentic 
records  show  that  Daniel  Ferguson  died 
at  Kitteiw,  Maine,  in  1676,  where  he  had 
resided  more  than  ten  years  upon  a 
farm.  After  him  succeeded  in  regular 
generations  James  Ferguson,  James  Fer¬ 
guson,  Jr.,  Reuben  Ferguson  and  Ivory 
Ferguson,  who  was  the  father  of  S.  T. 
I'erguson.  His  mother  was  Abigail 
(loodhue.  He  was  born  in  the  town  of 
Uixmont,  Penobscot  Count3",  Maine, 
Dec.  29,  1835,  being  the  seventh  born  of 
a  famih'  of  nine  sons  and  daughters.  Un¬ 
til  his  ninth  3’ear  he  attended  the  district 
school  of  the  neighborhood,  and  from 
that  time  until  his  seventeenth  year  aid¬ 
ed  in  the  farm  work  through  the  sum¬ 
mers,  continuing  at  school  winters.  At 
this  age  he  entered  the  academ3'  at 
Hamjjden  with  the  purpose  of  preparing 
to  enter  Bowdoin  college.  Winters  he 
engaged  in  teaching  school  and  working 
as  a  joiner  in  the  ship  3'ards  at  Rockland 
and  Belfast.  Having  completed  his  pre¬ 
paratory  studies  in  1857  he  was  com- 
])elled  to  relinquish  his  purpose  to  enter 
college  by  premonitions  of  pidmonarv 
disease,  which  forbade  a  sedentary  life. 
He  therefore  turned  his  face  westward, 
following  the  large  tide  of  emigration 
which  at  that  time  was  setting  from 
Northern  New  England  to  the  North¬ 
west,  and  made  a  pre-emption  claim  near 
Monticello,  Wright  Count3q  Minn.  The 
outdoor  life  through  the  siimmer,  so  re¬ 
cruited  his  health  that  he  went  to  Madi¬ 
son,  Wis.,  where  a  school  mate  had  set¬ 
tled,  and  after  working  for  a  few  months 
as  a  ear])enter  he  thought  his  health  suf- 
ficientlv  restored  to  continue  his  studies. 


He  entered  the  State  Universitv  at 
Madison  in  the  second  term  of  the  I'rcsh- 
man  class,  but  after  a  term  at  study  the 
old  symptoms  returnetl,  com])elling  him 
to  give  up  his  plans  of  stud3\  He  now 
returned  to  Minnesota,  and  in  the  s[)ring 
of  1857  formed  a  partnership  with  Djiniel 
Young  at  St.  Anthony,  in  the  business  of 
contracting  and  building.  Fortwovears 
the  firm  was  constanth"  emplo3'ed,  put¬ 
ting  up  several  stores  and  dwellings.  In 
the  spring  of  1859  he  had  a  severe  hem- 
orhage  from  the  lungs,  which  so  dc])leted 
his  strength  that  he  was  compelled  to 
abandon  his  prosperous  business. 

Repairing  again  to  Madison  and  then 
to  Cincinnatti  and  Chicago,  he  spent  the 
next  two  3'ears  in  attempts  to  regain 
health,  with  intervals  of  labor  at  his  me¬ 
chanical  trade.  At  Cincinnatti  he  spent 
sometime  with  J.  A.  Fa3'  &  Co.,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  wood  working  machiner3o 

With  strength  regained  he  returned  to 
Minneapolis  and  formed  a  partnership 
with  Charles  Brown,  a  practical  black¬ 
smith,  for  the  manufacture  of  plows.  In 
the  spi'ing  of  1861  he  occupied  a  small 
shop  on  Alinnetonka  street  (First  ave¬ 
nue  south)  between  First  and  Second 
streets,  where  the  infant  business  was 
started.  The3'  made  wrought  steel 
plows.  Air.  Ferguson  designing  and  mak¬ 
ing  his  own  patterns.  Soon  after  com¬ 
mencing  the  business  his  partner  volun¬ 
teered  in  the  famous  First  Minnesota 
regiment  and  Mr.  Ferguson  bought  his 
interest  and  continued  the  business.  In 
the  fall  he  took  Air.  C.  K.  Perrine,  who 
was  a  blacksmith  into  partnership,  and 
the  new  firm  built  a  shop  at  the  corner  of 
Utah  street  (First  a  venue  north)  and  I'irst 
street.  In  1863  Air.  Ferguson  bought 
out  his  partner  and  continued  the  busi¬ 
ness  until  1865,  when  his  shop  was 
burned.  He  now  removed  to  the  corner 
of  Itasca  street  (Second  avenue  north) 
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and  First  street,  and  resumed  and  con¬ 
tinued  the  business  until  1869,  when  lie 
took  as  a  partner  Mr.  John  B.  Clark, 
now  jirofessor  of  political  economy  in 
Amherst  College.  Afterwards  E.  H.  Hol¬ 
brook  acquired  Air.  Clai'k’s  interest,  and 
when  the  late  W.  B.  Jackson  entered  the 
firm  in  1871,  the  business  was  incorpor¬ 
ated  as  the  Monitor  Plow  Works.  The 
liopularitjr  of  their  plows  had  steadily 
increased,  the  business  had  greatW  en¬ 
larged,  so  that  with  additional  capital, 
and  much  improved  machinery,  their 
products  were  multiplied.  Mr.  Fei'guson 
invented  and  patented  improvements  in 
the  gang  plow,  the  horse  rake,  and  corn 
jilanter,  as  well  as  the  old  walkingplow, 
which  were  introduced  into  their  imple¬ 
ments  and  sold  throughout  the  North¬ 
west;  the  Monitor  plow  and  Monitor 
breaking  plow  having  great  popularity. 
Air.  Fei'guson  remained  as  mechanical 
manager  of  the  works  for  ten  years. 
When  the  business  was  thoroughly  estab¬ 
lished,  occupying  a  large  plant  which 
had  been  built  in  the  westerly  part  of  the 
city,  he  withdrew.  He  now  bought  the 
interest  of  Mr.  L.V.  N.  Blakeman,  in  the 
firm  of  Alenzel  &  Co.,  and  associating 
with  Air.  Gregor  Alenzel,  formed  a  part¬ 
nership  in  the  foundr3^  business,  under 
the  style  of  Alenzel  &  Ferguson,  which 
still  exists.  Their  works  are  situated  at 
the  corner  of  Tenth  avenue  south  and 
Third  street,  on  the  line  of  the  Alilwau- 
kee  railroad.  For  a  long  time  the^-made 
a  specialt}^  of  car  wheels,  but  now  are 
largely  occupied  with  architectural  iron 
and  general  castings.  The  works  are 
vei'}"  complete,  equipped  with  all  needed 
maehinei'y,  and  employ  a  large  capital. 

Air.  Ferguson  married  in  1886  Aliss 
Clara  Murch,  of  Redwood  Cit\q  Califor¬ 
nia.  The^^  have  three  ehildren.  The 
pleasant  residenee  is  at  No.  1412 Stevens 
avenue.  They  are  membei's  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  of  Park  Avenue  Congrega¬ 


tional  Chureh,  Airs.  Ferguson  being  con- 
neeted  with  that  church. 

Air.  F'erguson  in  his  busy  life  has  not 
been  unmindful  of  social  obligations.  He 
is  a  charter  member  of  the  order  of  Good 
Templars,  and  is  connected  with  the  Ala- 
sonic  fraternity,  having  attained  the 
thii'H'-second  degree  of  Scottish  Rite. 
Other  manufactuiing  interests  than  the 
one  with  which  he  is  personally  connect¬ 
ed  engage  his  attention.  Heis  a  director 
of  the  Minneapolis  Plow  Works  and 
president  of  the  Coffin  Box  and  Lumber 
Company. 

In  person  Air.  F'erguson  is  a  quiet, 
dignified  and  agi'eeable  gentleman.  He 
thoroughly  understands  his  business, 
giving  to  it  close  attention,  while  indulg¬ 
ing  a  taste  for  literature,  especial!}^  as 
connected  with  practical  arts. 

The  first  attempt  to  produce  farm 
machinery  in  Minneapolis  was  made 
in  1860,  when  S.  T.  Ferguson  estab¬ 
lished  the  Monitor  Plow  Works.  The 
company  was  incorporated  in  1872, 
and  started  with  a  capital  of  $30,000, 
which  was  increased  in  1874  to  $75,- 
000,  and  sulk3"  rakes  were  added  as 
a  part  of  their  line  of  manufacture. 
The  shops  and  grounds  becoming 
too  small  for  the  extensive  business 
of  the  concern,  the  Alonitor  Plow 
works  were  moved  to  a  tract  of  land 
near  the  St.  Louis  railroad  shops  located 
in  the  western  part  of  the  city  on  the 
Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  railroad.  The 
company  did  an  extensive  business  until 
the  works  were  burned  in  1888  and  for  a 
while  the  business  was  discontinued;  but 
the  corporation  was  re-organized  in 
1891  and  have  commenced  business  un¬ 
der  the  new  administration. 

In  1866  N.  F.  Griswold  commenced 
the  manufacture  of  fanning  mills,  occu- 
p3fing  the  lowerfloorof  a  building  owned 
byD.  Morrison  on  the  saw  mill  platform. 
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In  1868  John  DeLaittre  retired  from 
the  North  Star  Woolen  mill  and  beeame 
a  partner  \Yith  Mr.  Griswold  nnder  the 
style  of  Griswold  &  DeLaittre.  The  firm 
eontinued  the  business  for  two  3'ears 
when  Mr.  DeLaittre  sold  out  to  his  part¬ 
ner,  and  Mr.  Griswold  moved  the  works 
to  a  buildinjif  at  the  corner  of  Fourth 
street  and  Seventh  avenue  south,  where 
he  continued  the  business  until  1875, 
when  he  retired  and  thebusiness  wasdis- 
eontinued. 

In  1868  Messrs.  O.M.  Larraway  and 
C.  K.  Pcrrinc,  opened  the  Minnea])olis 
Flow  Works  nnder  the  firm  nameofLar- 
rawciy  &  Ferrine.  Their  works  were  lo¬ 
cated  on  First  avenue  north  and  High 
street,  sometimes  called  River  street,  be¬ 
ing  one-half  block  from  Bridge  Scjuare. 
In  1870  the  firm  increased  its  business 
and  took  in  another  partner,  and  became 
Larrawa3%  King  &  Ferrine.  In  1877 
Mr.  Ferrine  retired  from  the  firm  and 
o])ened  a  plow  factory  on  his  own  ac¬ 
count,  and  Messrs.  Larraway  &  King 
continued  the  business  until  18‘^2,  when 
the  ground  occupied  b^"  the  works  was 
sold  to  the  Great  Northern  Railroad  Co., 
the  road  being  under  the  necessity  of  pur¬ 
chasing  the  same  for  track  purposes,  in 
connection  with  building  the -Union  sta¬ 
tion  and  making  other  imjn'ovcments  at 
the  westerh'end  of  thesus])ension  bridge. 
Messrs.  Larraway’  &  King  retired  from 
the  business  upon  the  sale  of  their  site, 
and  the  Minneapolis  Flow  Works  were 
discontinued. 

Tlie  Minneapolis  Harvester  Works 
wci'c  organized  as  a  stc^ck  companv  in 

1873  with  $15(),()()0capital.  N.G.  Hub¬ 
bard  was  superintendent  and  Nelson 
Williams,  secretary  and  treasurer.  J.  L. 
Spink  Co.  o])erated  the  works  from 

1874  to  1876,  and  in  September  of  that 
year  a  new  company  was  organized  from 
the  old  compaii}'  with  1).  Morrison  as 
])resident,  Clinton  Morrison,  vicc-])resi¬ 


dent,  and  R.  H.  Jones,  secretaiw  and 
treasurer.  The  works  were  desti'oved 
b\-  fire  soon  after  but  were  immediateh- 
rebuilt  and  in  1878  the  capacity'  was 
doidiled.  Mr.  D.  Morrrison  and  his  son, 
Clinton  Morrison,  having  been  long  and 
prominenth'  identified  with  the  mami- 
facturcs  of  Minneai)olis,  became  owners 
of  the  entire  stock  of  the  corporation, 
and  conducted  an  extensive  business  in 
the  manufacture  of  harvesting  machinery 
until  1891,  when  the  entire  ])lant  w.ns 
purchased  Iw  the  Walter  A.  Woods  iMfg. 
Co.,  of  Hoosic  Falls,  New  York. 

In  1887  one  of  the  most  important 
manufacturing  concerns  of  Minnea])olis 
was  incorporated  and  named  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Threshing  Machine  Co.  The  plant 
had  formerly  been  operated  in  I'on  du 
Lac,  Wisconsin,  under  the  ownership  of 
John  S.  McDonald,  a  gentleman  thor¬ 
oughly  familiar  with  the  manufacture  of 
harvesting  machinery".  The  Minneapolis 
Board  of  Trade  secured  from  Air.  McDon¬ 
ald  a  liberal  proi)Osition  to  move  the 
plant  to  this  cit^'.  The  projjosition  w.as 
accepted  and  a  corporation  was  formed 
with  a  eapital  of  $300, 000.  The  follow¬ 
ing  directors  were  elected:  J.  S.  McDon¬ 
ald,  T.  B.  Walker,  H.  C.  Akeley,  W.  A. 
Barnes,  W  S.  Nott,  C.  M.  Fond,  Levi 
Longfellow  and  George  H.  Rnst.  J.  8. 
AIcDonald  was  elected  i)residcnt,  George 
H.  Rust,  treasurer.  The  organization 
has  been  somewhat  changed  since  that 
time.  Mr.  Rust  has  retired.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Donald  still  continues  as  president,  with 
Levi  Longfellow  as  treasurer,  and  J.  B. 
Bushnell,  secretaiw.  The  companv  put 
up  extensive  buildings  immediately-  after 
organization,  and  ])rocceded  to  build 
threshers,  and  its  trade  has  doubled  an¬ 
nually.  It  now  makes  traction  engines 
as  well  as  threshing  machines,  and  em¬ 
ploys  from  300  to  400  men.  The  estab¬ 
lishment  is  located  at  West  Minneapolis, 
and  its  bnildings  cover  several  acres  of 
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ground.  The  sale  of  its  prodnet  is  onh" 
limited  by  its  ability  to  fill  orders. 

In  1861,  David  Lewis  eame  to  St. 
Anthony  from  Worcester  countj^  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  He  was  a  practical  weaver 
and  brought  a  carding  machine  and  a 
jack  spinner  with  him  and  set  them  np 
in  a  building  just  south  of  the  Treniont 
house  immediatel3"  on  his  arrival.  These 
were  the  first  machines  for  making  cloth 
ever  operated  at  the  F' alls  of  St.  Anthony. 
He  did  custom  work  for  the  farmers  in  the 
vicinity  until  February,  1862,  when  he 
was  burned  out,  losing  everything  per¬ 
taining  to  his  mill.  But  he  soon  com¬ 
menced  operations  again  over  Prescott 
&  Vinal’s  planing  mill,  and  continued  for 
man3'  3"ears. 

An  important  addition  to  the  manu¬ 
facturing  industries  of  Alinneapolis  was 
made  in  1864  63"  Messrs.  Eastman,  Gib¬ 
son  &  Co.,  who  built  the  North  Star 
Woolen  mill.  The  firm  was  composed  of 
W.  W.  Eastman,  Paris  Gibson,  W.  S. 
Judd,  Geo.  A.  Brackett  and  John  De- 
Laittre.  The  building  was  50x75  feet, 
four  stories  high,  and  cost  $70,000.  The 
firm  divided  as  soon  as  the  mill  was  com¬ 
pleted  and  Messrs.  Eastman,  Gibson  & 
DeLaittre  took  the  woolen  mill  for  their 
part  of  the  firm  propert3^  They  fitted 
the  mill  up  with  the  most  improved 
machinery  and  made  an  excellent  article 
of  cloth  and  found  ready  sale  for  all 
their  product.  After  running  the  mill 
until  1867,  Messrs.  Eastman  &  DeLait¬ 
tre  sold  out  to  Alexander  T3’ler,  and  the 
firm  became  Gibson  &  Tyler.  Thev  in¬ 
creased  the  size  and  capacity  of  the  mill 
and  continued  to  operate  it  until  1875, 
when  the  mill  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  North  Star  Woolen  Mill  Co.,  with 
the  following  officers  now  managing  the 
corporation;  Dorilus  Morrison,  pi'esi- 
dent;  Wm.  D.  Washburn,  vice-president; 
Levi  B.  Morrison,  secretary,  and  Wm.G. 


Northrup,  treasurer  and  general  niana- 
ger. 

William  Guile  Northup.  Woolen 
blankets  are  a  product  for  which  Alin- 
neapolis  has  been  famed  for  at  least  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  From  the  heav3’ 
folds  which  wrap  the  woodsman  in  his 
sleeii  among  the  icy  forests  of  the  north, 
and  the  gay  covering  which  the  Indian 
maiden  draws  around  her  tawny  shoul¬ 
ders,  to  the  elegant  rug  of  the  railwa3" 
traveler,  and  the  downy  and  delicate 
folds  that  envelope  the  cradle  of  the  tender 
scion  of  a  ro3"al  house — blankets  in  endless 
variety,  and  unexcelled  in  softness  and 
beaut3q  have  formed  the  product  of  the 
North  Star  Woolen  Mill  Compan3q  and 
made  its  name  famous  in  the  competion 
of  textile  fairs,  and  among  the  safe- 
guai'ds  against  the  winter’s  cold, 
throughout  the  entire  country. 

To  Messrs.  Eastman  and  Gibson  be¬ 
longs  the  credit  of  organizing  the  busi¬ 
ness,  in  building  and  putting  into  opera¬ 
tion  the  woolen  mills  as  earh^  as  1864. 
The  manufacture  was  perfected  and 
prosecuted  by  Mr.  Paris  Gibson,  under 
the  firm  of  Gibson  &  Tyler,  with 
more  advantage  to  the  cit3"  to  whose 
credit  it  added  lustre,  than  of  pecuniary 
advantage  to  themselves. 

After  undergoing  vicissitudes  to  which 
infant  manufactiu'ers  are  often  subjected, 
intensified  by  the  stagnation  of  general 
business,  the  financial  condition  of  the 
woolen  factory  suffered  serious  depres¬ 
sion,  while  it  in  no  wa3^  lowered  the 
quality  of  its  product.  After  being- 
conducted  for  a  year  or  two  Iw  the  old 
Minneapolis  Mill  Company,  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  3^ear  1879,  two  young- 
men,  with  but  slight  acquaintance  with 
the  manufacturing  processes,  Wm.  G. 
Northup  and  James  C.  Tuttle,  the 
former  a  nephew  and  the  latter  a  son  of 
Rev.  Dr.  James  H.  Tuttle,  pastor  of  the 
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Church  of  the  Redeemer,  nndei'took  the 
eondnet  of  the  Imsiness.  Mr.  Nortlnip 
being  general  manager  and  Mr.  Tuttle 
seeretary  and  treasurer.  With  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  woolen  business,  and  cautious 
and  skillful  management,  they  met  with 
such  encouraging  success,  that  in  1881 
they  organized  the  present  North  Star 
Woolen  Mill  Compaiu',  eomposed  of 
ex-(iov.  C.  C.  Washburn,  D.  Morrison,  W. 
I).  Washburn  and  the  young  men  before 
named.  Five  years  later  Mr.  Tuttle 
died,  leaving  the  main  responsibility'  of 
the  management  with  Mr.  Northup,  he 
being  elceted  treasurer  and  generalmana- 
ger  and  L.  B.  Morison  seeretaiw.  When 
they  took  the  eontrol,  the  mill  had  eight 
sets  of  cards,  which  have  been  increased 
to  thirteen  sets,  with  eorresponding  in¬ 
crease  of  output.  The  company'  oyvns 
a  fine  stone  mill  on  the  southerly  side 
of  the  eanal  at  the  Falls,  operated 
by  yvater  poyy'er,  yy'ith  a  sales- 
yvarehouse  and  business  offiee  at  the 
eorner  of  Third  ay'enue  and  Sceond 
street.  The  company  has  a  paid  tip 
eajhtal  of  $400,000.  It  employs  about 
two  hundred  and  si.xty  operatiy^es,  and 
turns  out  a  y'alue  of  over  $000,000  of 
annual  produet.  Its  blankets  are  yvidely 
sold  throughout  the  eountry'.  It  is  eon- 
eeded  that  the  blankets  manufaetu red  by 
this  mill  are  the  best  in  the  yy'orld. 
William  (I.  Northup,  the  head  of 
this  manufacturing  concern,  yvas  born 
at  Salisbury  Center,  Herkimer  eoiuity, 
Neyy'  York,  July'  21 , 1851 .  He  yy'as  a  son 
of  Daniel  A.  and  Louisa  (Guile)Northu]i. 
His  father  was  a  merchant  by'  occupa¬ 
tion  and  a  prominent  man  in  northern 
Neyy' York.  His  family  eame from  Connee- 
ticut,  yvhere  the  scweral  lines  hay'ing  a 
slightly  varient  orthogra])hy  of  name, 
doubtless  sprang  from  a  eommon  an- 
eestor.  Mr.  Northup  suffered  the  irre- 
])arable  loss  of  his  mother  yy'hen  he  yvjis 
under  tyvo  years  of  age.  In  early'  years 


he  divided  his  time  betyy'een  school  and 
the  eountry  store,  but  at  the  age  of  six¬ 
teen  eame  to  Minneapolis  to  live  yvith 
his  unele,  Rey'.  James  H.  Tuttle,  yvith 
yvhom  he  has  been  assoeiated  in  family' 
life  to  the  ])resent  time.  For  the  tyvo  or 
three  years  after  eoming  here,  he  did 
nothing  worthy  of  note,  exeept  to  take 
a  course  of  instruetion  at  one  of  the  so- 
ealled  “  business  eolleges.”  In  1871  he 
entered  the  Tribune  offiee.  At  that  time 
Hugh  G.  Green  yy'as  editor  of  the  ])aper 
and  Jaeob  Stone  business  manager, 
exeellent  men  for  a  young  man  to 
be  assoeiated  yvith.  When  Mr.  Green 
left  the  Tribune,  y'oung  Northuj)  yvent 
to  the  hardyvarc  store  of  J.  S.  Pillsbnry 
&  Co.  ylfter  a  feyv  months  he  accepted 
an  offer  to  go  on  the  “Times”  an  ey'ening 
neyy'spaper,  i)redeeessor  of  'the  present 
“Journa].”  After  a  fe\y'  months  this 
position  yy’as  resigned  to  return  to 
the  Fillsbury  store,  to  learn  the 
business.  Remaining  here  ymtil  1874, 
he  yvas  engaged  by  Mr.  Paris  Gibson  to 
take  eharge  of  the  office  of  the  North 
Star  Woolen  Mill.  Upon  Messrs.  Gibson 
&  Tyler’s  failure  tyy'O  y'ears  later, 
Mr.  Noi-thuj)  yvas  jjlaeed  in  charge 
of  the  business  by  R.  B.  Langdon,  the 
assignee,  yy’ith  a  vicyv  of  running  out  the 
stoek  and  closing  up  the  business.  The 
yy'oolen  mill  and  business  ])assed  to  the 
control  of  the  Minneapolis  Alill  Com¬ 
pany,  yvhieh  at  first  ])laced  Air.  Gibson 
in  its  management,  and  operated  the 
business  until  the  close  of  the  year  1878. 
This  yy’as  one  of  the  hardest  years  that 
the  yvoolcn  industry-  has cy’er experienced. 
The  mill  made  no  money,  but  ou  the 
contrary  had  incurred  a  considerable 
debt. 

It  yvas  at  this  jieiiod  that  the  busi¬ 
ness  yvas  ])laced  in  charge  of  Messrs. 
Northup  and  Tuttle,  as  stated  in  the 
beginning  of  this  sketch,  yvhosc  manage¬ 
ment  yvas  so  conservative  and  satis- 
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factory,  that  aided  by  an  improveinent 
in  general  business,  the  debt  was 
cancelled  and  a  profit  balance  was  shown 
In’  the  books.  From  the  organization 
of  the  present  corporation  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  the  business  has  been  one  of 
constant  development,  a  satisfactor\^ 
investment  to  its  owners,  and  an  object  of 
])ride  to  the  citizens  of  Minneapolis,  ever 
solicitous  for  the  building  up  of  her 
manufacturing  industries. 

Mr.  Northup  married  in  1874  Miss 
Leila  Tucker,  daughter  of  Henry  G. 
Tucker,  of  Providence,  R.  I.  Thej'  have 
two  children,  Marjorie,  a  daughter  of 
ten  years  of  age  and  W.  G.  Jr.,  a  boy  of 
si.x. 

The  regard  in  which  Mr.  Northup  is 
held  in  the  community  in  which  he  has 
been  brought  up,  for  integrity  and 
financial  ability  is  shown  in  his  selection 
by  the  stockholders  of  the  Minneapolis 
Trust  Company,  as  one  of  its  board  of 
directors.  He  is  a  trustee  of  the  Church 
of  the  Redeemer,  to  which,  by  his  con¬ 
nection  and  training,  he  naturally  be¬ 
longed. 

In  1865,  Charles  Kent  Clapp  &  Co., 
composed  of  Wm.  T.  Brown,  Daniel  W. 
Coon,  Charles  K.  Cla])p  and  Henr}’  L. 
Watson,  built  the  Minneapolis  Woolen 
Mill,  at  the  corner  of  First  street  and 
Sixth  avenue  south.  The  building  was 
40x70  feet,  four  stories  high,  and  cost 
$4,5,000.  After  running  the  mill  a  few 
years,  the  finn  was  changed  to  Clapj), 
Watson  &  Coon.  In  1875,  Charles  A. 
Pillsbury  &  Co.  bought  the  properU'. 
The  machinery  was  taken  out  and  the 
mill  fitted  up  to  manufacture  flour,  and 
became  the  Empire  mill. 

Old  residents  will  also  remember  the 
carding  mill  of  M.  Hilliard,  which  occu- 
])ied  the  one  story  frame  building  in  the 
rear  of  the  North  Star  Woolen  Mill 
from  1865  to  1868.  It  was  then  moved 
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into  the  basement  of  Plummer,  Moore 
&  Co.’s  machine  shop  on  Sixth  avenue 
south,  next  to  and  west  of  the  North 
Star  Woolen  Mill,  and  remained  in  that 
loeation  for  many  years.  Country  visi¬ 
tors  to  the  city  took  great  pleasure  in 
stepping  in  and  looking  at  the  machines 
in  opei’ation,  unhindered  b\'  the  kind 
hearted  operator,  who  was  evidently 
fond  of  visitors. 

In  1859  Messrs.  Cutter  &  Seeombe 
purchased  the  sash,  door  and  blind  fac¬ 
tory’  operated  by  Rogers,  Stimpson  & 
Kent  on  the  west  side  of  Hennepin 
Island,  and  fitted  it  up  for  the  manu- 
faeture  of  paper,  and  named  it  the 
Island  Paper  Mill.  Messrs.  Cutter  & 
Seeombe  were  therefore  the  pioneers  in 
the  manufacture  of  paper  at  the  Falls  of 
St.  Anthony.  In  1861  H.  M.  Carpenter 
became  a  member  of  the  firm  and  the 
style  was  changed  to  Cutter,  Seeombe 
&  Co.  In  1866  J.  T.  Averill  was  taken 
into  the  firm  and  in  1869  W.  A.  Russell 
also  became  a  partner,  and  Messrs. 
Cutter  &  Seeombe  retired  from  business, 
and  the  firm  became  Averill,  Russell  & 
Carjjenter,  who  continued  to  operate 
the  mill  until  1882,  when  the  building 
burned  leaving  the  walls  standing,  and 
the  firm  quit  the  manufacture  of  paper 
at  Minneapolis.  For  the  last  few  years 
the  mill  was  operated,  it  was  used  to 
grind  pulp  for  other  mills.  The  standing 
walls  were  afterwards  utilized  for  the 
City  Water  Works  building,  located  on 
Hennepin  Island. 

In  1866  the  Alinneapolis  I'aper  Alill 
was  erected  by  L.  W.  Montgomery.  Air. 
Montgomery  was  unable  to  complete 
the  mill  and  sold  it  to  Wanier,  Brewster 
&  Co.  The  firm  eonsisting  of  R.  1). 
Warner,  E.  B.  Warner,  T.  J.  Witbeck 
and  li.  N.  Brown.  This  firm  com¬ 
pleted  the  mill  and  had  it  ready  for 
operation  in  January,  1868.  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  operated  it  for  many  years 
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thereafter  The  mill  was  located  at 
the  foo  f  Seventh  avenue  south.  It 
changed  ownership  several  times,  all 
the  original  partners  having  retired,  and 
finally  became  the  property  of  the  City 
Bank  of  Minneapolis;  in  1889  it  was 
pui'chased  by  B.  F.  Nelson,  T.  B.  Walker 
and  Gilbert  M.  Walker,  and  became  the 
Hennepin  Paper  Mill;  it  is  now  used  for 
the  manufacture  of  printing  paper.  The 
company  operating  it  incorporated  as 
The  Hennepin  Paper  Co.  They  also 
operate  a  large  mill  at  Little  Falls, 
Minnesota,  and  utilize  its  product  to 
supply  their  IMinneapolis  mill. 

Ransom  D.  Warner,  the  founder  of 
the  first  paper  mill  in  Minneapolis  and 
the  Northwest,  was  born  at  Fayette¬ 
ville  near  Syracuse,  New  York,  on 
March  3d,  1818.  He  passed  his  child¬ 
hood  and  3'outh  at  home  and  in  the  em- 
plo3^  of  his  father,  Ebenezer  C.  Warner, 
who  was  engaged  in  business  as  a  con¬ 
tractor.  The  varying  fortunes  of  his 
parents  and  the  removal  of  the  family  to 
Saratoga  county  and  later  to  Albany, 
gave  to  the  3'oung  man  a  self-i'eliant  and 
enterprising  character  which  made  it 
quite  natural  that  he  should  be  intrusted 
with  the  command  of  a  Hudson  river 
trading  vessel  even  before  he  was  twent3'- 
one. 

Upon  reaching  his  majoritv  he  went 
to  New  York  city,  engaging  in  business 
for  himself  for  five  years.  Returning  to 
Albany  in  1844  he  went  into  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  lime,  cement  and  plaster,  in 
connection  with  his  father  and  brothers, 
the  firm  being  E.  C.  Warner  &  Sons.  In 
this  ventui-e  Mr.  Warner  displayed  the 
business  qualities  which  brought  him 
such  marked  success  in  later  years.  The 
business  prospered  from  the  start.  After 
a  few  years  the  firm  began  to  branch  out 
and  Mr.  Warner  moved  to  West  Troy  to 
take  charge  of  works  established  there. 


Later  the  concern  had  mills  and  ware¬ 
houses  in  New  York  city,  Rondout,  and 
East  Tro3',  and  enlarged  its  scope  by 
manufacturing  cement  pipe  under  pat¬ 
ents  acquired  Iw  purehase.  Mr. Warner, 
senior,  retired  from  the  firm  in  1857, 
leaving  a  large  part  of  the  management 
of  the  business  to  his  son  Ransom.  Asa 
residt  of  3^ears  of  untiring  work  Mr.  War¬ 
ner’s  health  failed,  and  in  the  summer  of 
1866  he  disposed  of  a  part  of  his  interest 
in  the  company  and  came  west  for  needed 
rest  and  recieation.  Arriving  in  Diduth 
in  Juh",  he  made  a  tour  of  northern  Min¬ 
nesota,  hunting  and  fishing  among  the 
lakes,  and  reached  Minneapolis  in  the 
fall  completely  restoi'ed  to  health.  He 
was  pleased  with  the  town  and  decided 
to  make  it  his  home. 

During  his  active  life  in  the  east  Air. 
Warner  had  seen  something  of  the  paper 
business  and  he  quickW  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  Minneapolis  was  an  excel¬ 
lent  point  for  the  manufacture  of  the  com¬ 
modity.  It  was  no  easy  task  to  establish 
a  new  industiw  at  the  Falls  of  St.  Anth- 
onv  at  that  early  date,  but  with  charac¬ 
teristic  energy  Mr.  Warner  went  about 
the  undertaking,  erecting  a  building  at 
the  Falls,  going  east  and  bu3fing  machin¬ 
ery,  and  actually  putting  the  mill  in  op¬ 
eration  during  the  following  summer. 
Business  was  commenced  under  the  firm 
name  of  Warner,  Brewster  &  Co.  Under 
Mr.  Warner’s  direction  the  enterprise  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  solid  manfacturing  in¬ 
terests  of  the  city.  It  gave  constant  em- 
plo3unent  to  about  forty  hands,  besides 
the  many  who  found  occupation  in  gath¬ 
ering  material  for  the  machines.  At  the 
time  of  starting  the  paper  mill  Mr.  War¬ 
ner  had  the  purpose  of  baildinga  woolen 
mill  and  with  Mr.  Brewster  purchased  a 
mill-site  and  a  perpetual  water  power 
right  with  this  idea  in  view.  Later  he 
gave  up  the  project,  and  his  health  hav¬ 
ing  again  become  poor,  he  retired  from 
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business  (in  1879),  disposing  of  his  inter¬ 
ests  at  the  Falls  and  investing  largeh^  in 
real  estate  in  time  to  reap  the  benefits  of 
the  rapid  increase  in  values. 

Among  his  ventures  in  this  line  was 
one  sufficienth'  remarkable  to  he  of  par¬ 
ticular  interest.  In  1880  he  bought  a 
lot  at  the  corner  of  Nicollet  avenue  and 
Ivighth  street  for  $6,400,  and  in  1892 
was  offered  $85,000  for  the  property". 

Mr.  Warner  was  married  in  1840  in 
New  York  cit^'  to  Miss  Martha  Snyder. 
Of  their  eight  children  but  one  is  living— 
Mr.  John  Henr^’  Warner,  whose  son,  Ed¬ 
win  K.  Warner,  is  a  resident  of  Minneap¬ 
olis.  Mr.  Warner’s  only  other  grand¬ 
child  is  Mrs.  Mattie  E.  Steweirt,  wife  of 
James  H.  Stewart,  of  California.  Mi's. 
Warner’s  death  occurred  before  Mr. War¬ 
ner  came  west.  In  1874  he  was  married 
to  Miss  Martha  Hipwood,  who  died  two 
years  later.  In  1880,  soon  after  his  re¬ 
tirement  from  business,  Mr.  Warner  mar¬ 
ried  Mrs.  Margaret  B.  Milligan,  a  lad}' 
who  had  been  much  esteemed  in  Minne- 
a])olis  as  the  principal  of  Bennet  Semin¬ 
ary.  Since  their  marriage  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Warner  have  resided  at  Bonita  Cottage 
near  Hotel  Lafayette,  Minnetonka,  and 
have  spent  the  winters  in  California. 

The  Nelson  Paper  Co.  operate  an  ex¬ 
tensive  plant  fronting  on  Main  street  at 
the  foot  of  Fourth  avenue  Northeast. 
Mr.  B.  F.  Nelson  started  the  establish- 
mentin  1887  having  purchased  the  plant 
ol  Channel  &  Hay  wood.  After  operating 
it  lor  one  year,  Alr.C.  H.  Spencer  became 
a  ])artner  and  the  firm  incorjiorated  as 
the  Nelson,  Spencer  Paper  Co.,  but  Mr. 
Spencer  retired  in  1890  and  the  name  of 
the  corporation  was  changed  to  the 
Nelson  I’ajier  Co  ,  with  the  following 
officers — B.  I'.  Nelson,  president  and 
treasurer;  E.  R.  Hovenden,  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  and  W.  E.  Nelson,  secretary.  The 
building  occupied  by  the  company  as  a 


mill,  was  one  of  the  old  landmarks  in 
St.  Anthony,  having  been  occupied  by 
Doran’s  bank  in  the  5()’s.  It  was 
changed  into  a  paper  mill  by  Jones  8c 
Brown,  and  after  changing  ownership 
several  times  at  last  became  the  property 
of  the  Nelson  Paper  Company.  It  is 
located  on  Alain  street,  at  the  foot  of 
Fourth  avenue  northeast,  on  the  river 
bank. 

In  1868  Todd  &  Squires  consisting  of 
S.  D.  Todd  and  R.  B.  Squires;  started  a 
wooden  eave  spout  and  gutter  factory, 
on  Alain  street  between  Second  and 
Third  avenues  southeast.  In  1870  Mr. 
Todd  sold  out  his  interest  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  to  W.  H.  Nudd.  In  1872  Air. 
Squires  sold  to  E.  K.  Smith,  and  the 
firm  became  W.  H.Nudd&  Co.  In  1877 
Air.  J.  H.  Knight  bought  out  Air.  Smith 
and  the  firm  name  became  Nudd  & 
Knight,  and  they  built  a  frame  factory 
on  Alain  street  between  First  and 
Second  avenues  southeast.  Air.  Nudd 
soon  purchased  Air.  Knight’s  interest 
and  continued  the  business  alone  until 
1882,  when  his  factory  was  destroyed 
by  fire.  He  immediately  purchased  a 
site  on  Central  avenue  and  Third  avenue 
northeast,  put  up  a  new  factory  and 
Herbert  A.  Holmes  became  his  pai'tner, 
under  the  firm  name  of  Nudd  &  Holmes. 
They  still  continue  the  business,  having- 
added  also,  the  jiroduction  of  excelsior 
for  matresses  and  packing  jiurposes. 

In  1869,  the  Alinnesota  Linseed  Oil 
Works  were  ])ut  in  operation  by  O. 
Scheitlin,  I).  C.  Bell,  J.  K.  and  H.  (). 
Sidle;  but  they  did  not  then  incorpor¬ 
ate.  The  location  of  the  works  was 
on  Tenth  avenue  south  and  Washing¬ 
ton  avenue,  reaching  over  to  the  tracks 
of  the  Chiccigo,  Alilwaukce  N:  St. 
Paul  railroad.  In  1870  the  build¬ 
ings  of  the  company  were  destroyed 
bv  fire,  but  were  immediately  re¬ 
built  and  the  conqiany  incorjiorated 
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as  the  Minnesota  Linseed  Oil  Co.  In  a 
few  years  thereafter,  Mr.  Seheitlin  and 
the  Messrs.  Sidle  retired  from  the  com¬ 
pany  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Ramse3^  became  in¬ 
terested.  In  1880  W.  S.  Benton  bought 
a  large  block  of  the  stock  and  took  an 
active  part  in  the  management  of  the 
business.  In  1885  D.  C.  Bell  retired 
and  W.  S.  Benton  was  elected  president 
and  general  superintendent,  and  W.  A. 
Ramsej^  secretary  and  treasurer,  and 
they  continue  to  manage  the  business. 
The  compan^^  has  a  large  establishment 
and  secures  its  flax  seed  from  the 
southern  portions  of  Minnesota  and 
South  Dakota. 

In  1871  Day  &  Rollins  started  the 
Minneapolis  Fence  Works,  their  business 
being  the  manufacture  of  wooden  fence. 
The}^  commenced  operations  on  Second 
street  and  Fifth  avenue  south.  Mr.  Day 
died  in  1875,  and  Air.  Rollins  continued 
the  business  alone  until  1878,  when  he 
took  E.  F.  Melon^'  as  a  partner  under 
the  firm  name  of  Chas.  G.  Rollins  &  Co. 
Within  a  few  months  thereafter  Air. 
Rollins  sold  his  interest  to  J.  N.  K\'le, 
and  the  firm  name  was  changed  to  Alel- 
ony  &  Kyle.  In  the  spring  of  1880  the\^ 
moved  their  works  to  Third  street  and 
Fifth  avenue  south,  where  they  con¬ 
ducted  the  business  until  1886  when  ther^ 
dissolved  and  closed  out  the  business. 

In  1873  H.  F.  Lillibridge  began  the 
manufacture  of  crackers  on  Washington 
avenue  and  First  avenue  south,  having 
purchased  the  factoiw  of  J.  C.  Gardner, 
who  started  it  in  1870.  Mr.  Lillibridge 
soon  found  his  quarters  too  small,  and 
in  1875  moved  to  Third  sti'eet  between 
Hennepin  and  Nicollet  avenues,  and  in 
1880  he  proceeded  to  erect  suitable 
buildings  upon  that  site,  which  he  had 
previously  purchased-  In  1885  S.  D. 
and  Geo.  S.  Works  became  partners  and 
the  firm  was  changed  toH.  F.  Lillibridge 
&  Co.  In  1889  the  firm  was  consoli¬ 


dated  with  that  of  D.  F.  Bremmer  & 
Co.,  of  Chicago,  and  the  joint  concern 
was  called  The  Lillibridge-Bremmer 
Co.  In  August,  1890,  the  company"  sold 
out  to  the  American  Biscuit  &  Alanufac- 
turing  Co.,  the  members  of  the  old  com- 
panj'-  taking  stock  in  the  new  compan\" 
and  S.  D.  Works  remaining  as  resident 
manager. 

The  North  Star  Boot&  Shoe  Co,  was 
organized  in  1873  with  H.  G.  Harrison 
president;  C.  B.  Hefielfinger,  business 
manager  and  A.  AI.  Reed,  secretar3’'  and 
treasurer.  The  organization  of  this 
company  marked  the  real  beginning  of 
the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  in 
the  City  of  Alinneapolis,  and  it  has  done 
a  large  and  constantl3"  increasing  busi¬ 
ness  from  the  commencement.  The  com- 
pan3"  began  operations  in  the  three- 
story  building  located  at  228  North 
Washington  avenue.  It  changed  quar¬ 
ters  several  times,  finalU^  occup3'ing  the 
building  on  Third  street  between  Hen¬ 
nepin  and  First  avenue  north,  which  was 
built  for  it  Iw  H.  G.  Harrison.  The 
building  was  destro3'ed  b3'  fire  on  the 
23rd  of  November,  1891,  and  the  com- 
I^any  moved  into  commodious  quarters 
at  the  corner  of  Third  street  and  Third' 
avenue  north,  where  the  btisiness  is  con¬ 
tinued.  The  present  officers  are  as  fol¬ 
lows — C.  B.  Heffelfinger,  president; 
Frank  F.  Heffelfinger,  treasurer,  and 
John  Luc3q  secretaiw. 

W3unan,  Alullen  &  Co.,  consisting  of 
O.  C.  W3unan  and  Z.  T.  Alullen  began  to 
manufactui'e  clothing  as  an  adjunct  to 
their  wholesale  di'y  goods  business  in 
1875.  At  first  they  let  out  piece  work 
in  Alinneapolis,  and  as  the  business  in¬ 
creased  the3"  let  contracts  in  eastern 
cities  for  the  manufacture  of  clothing. 
In  1880  the3"  put  in  machines  and  began 
to  manufacrure  more  extensivel3^  In 
1882  Air.  S.  D.  Coykendall  became  a 
partner  and  the  firm  continued  under 
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the  same  name  witli  inereased  eai)ital 
and  faeilities,  until  1889,  when  Air.  Z.  T. 
Alnllen  retired  from  the  firm  and  Air. 
Geo.  H.  Partridge  beeanie  a  i)artner, 
and  the  firm  name  was  ehanged  to 
Wvman,  Partridge  &  Co.  Tlieir  faetory 
is  loeated  in  the  U])per  story  of  Com¬ 
mission  Row  at  the  corner  of  Second 
street  and  First  avenue  north.  The\' 
emploA'  300  hands  in  their  manufactur¬ 
ing  department,  and  run  300  sewing 
machines.  Their  ])roduct  being  distrilj- 
utcd  all  over  the  northwest. 

In  1879,  J.  L.  Willford  and  W.  P. 
Xorthway  formed  a  partnership  under 
the  firm  name  of  Willford  &  Northwa^', 
for  the  purpose  of  building  Aliddling 
Purifiers,  and  other  machines  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  flour  under  modern 
methods.  AHnneapolis  being  the  natural 
center  for  modern  milling  machines  of 
that  class.  The^^  conducted  the  business 
until  1885,  Avhen  the  firm  incorporated 
as  the  Willford  &  Northwa\'  Alanufac- 
turing  Compan3',  with  a  paid-up  capital 
of  $100,000.  The  first  officers  of  the 
corporation  were,  J.  L.  Willford,  presi¬ 
dent;  J.  S.  Leas,  vice-president;  W.  P. 
Northway,  secretarv  and  treasurer.  The 
direetoi's  were  J.  L.  Willford,  J.  S.  Leas, 
W.  P.  Northwaj',  H.  A.  Parnard  and  B. 
A.  O’Neill. 

Winslow  PAKti-:  Nohthway.  The  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  new  process  of  milling 
ing  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  inci¬ 
dents  in  the  histoiw  of  Alinneapolis. 
The  accuracy'  of  construction,  the  inven¬ 
tive  skill,  and  the  nice  adjustment  of 
natural  forces  with  mechanical  move¬ 
ments  combined  in  the  intricate  machines 
that  are  cmplo^'ed  in  the  process,  show 
what  perseverance  and  intelligence  have 
actuated  her  artisans  in  bringing  the  art 
to  its  high  state  of  perfection.  In  this 
mechanical  evolution  man\'  minds  have 
been  engaged  and  many  skilled  hands 


have  been  em[)lo_ved.  Among  them,  one 
studying  the  subject  will  not  fail  to  find 
the  name  of  Air.  W.  P.  Northwa\’. 

He  is  a  native  of  the  city'  of  Syracuse, 
New  York,  where  he  was  born  November 
22d,  1839.  His  ])arents  were  Corydon 
C.  and  Khoda  North  way',  the  former  a 
carpenter  and  joiner  by'  trade.  He  was 
a  son  of  Josiah  Northway',  who  was  a 
soldier  in  the  war  of  1812,  born  in  Con¬ 
necticut.  His  father  was  Ozias  North¬ 
way',  who  emigrated  from  England  some 
time  before  the  Revolutionary'  war,  and 
was  a  soldier  in  the  war  for  Independence. 
Winslow  If,  attended  the  excellent 
schools  of  his  native  city',  and  grad¬ 
uated  at  its  high  school  at  the  age 
of  eighteen  y'cars.  He  then  en¬ 
tered  the  office  of  Frazer  &  Burns,  of 
that  city',  as  a  clerk,  with  a  view  espec¬ 
ially  of  learning  bookkeeping. 

In  April,  18G1,  he  left  home  and  came 
to  Wisconsin,  where  he  lived  with  an 
uncle  through  the  summer,  and  in  the 
following  October  pushed  on  westward 
until  he  I'eached  Alinneapolis,  where  his 
aunt.  Airs.  A.  K.  Hartwell,  resided.  He 
found  employ'inent  here  in  teaching 
school  in  the  Pratt  district  ofthetown- 
ship  of  Richfield,  then  a  farming  neigh¬ 
borhood,  now  becomingthe  mantifactur- 
ing  suburb  of  St.  Louis  Park.  The  next 
spring  he  went  to  Red  Wing,  and  in 
the  fall  rejoined  his  unclein  Oakland,  Wfis. 
There  he  was  appointed  Deputy' Assessor 
of  Excise,  under  the  revenue  system  of 
the  general  government.  In  the  spring 
of  1863  he  went  to  Steiding,  III.,  whei'e 
he  spent  three  months,  when  his  father 
requested  him  to  go  to  Alichigan  and 
investigate  the  title  and  situation  of 
some  lands  which  he  owned  there,  but 
had  never  seen.  At  Alonroe,  in  that 
state,  he  met  some  officers  of  the  Fif¬ 
teenth  Regiment  of  Alichigan  Volunteers, 
who  were  recruiting  for  their  arm  of 
the  service.  Volunteering  to  serve  in 
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this  regiment,  in  January,  1864,  he  was 
forwarded  to  Scottsboro,  Ala.,  and  then 
to  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  Thence  he  was 
attached  to  Sherman’s  army,  then  about 
to  commence  its  march  to  the  sea.  In 
one  of  a  series  of  battles  before  Atlanta, 
at  Dallas,  Georgia,  he  received  two 
wounds,  one  being  a  painful  gun  shot  in 
the  knee,  which  sent  him  to  a  field  hos¬ 
pital  for  four  weeks,  after  which  he  was 
granted  a  furlow  of  thirty  days,  which 
was  extended  to  three  months.  When 
sufficiently  recovered  to  rejoin  his  com¬ 
mand,  he  went  to  Nashville,  and  thence 
was  put  on  board  the  top  of  a  train  of 
cars,  with  a  large  number  of  troops,  to 
open  the  road  to  Chattanooga.  Ob¬ 
structions  were  met,  so  that  the  train 
was  thi'ee  da3"s  and  two  nights  in  reach¬ 
ing  its  destination,  during  which  he  was 
exposed  to  a  continuous  rain  storm. 
This  brought  on  a  severe  attack  of  neu¬ 
ralgia,  which  again  consigned  him  to  the 
hospital.  When  convalesent,the  officers 
in  command  learning  his  adeptness 
as  a  bookkeeper  promoted  him  to 
the  charge  of  the  office  of  the  hospi¬ 
tal,  with  ten  clerks  under  him.  Gen. 
Sherman  having  broken  up  the  com¬ 
munications  in  his  rear,  he  was  un¬ 
able  to  rejoin  his  regiment,  and  was 
retained  in  clerical  work  at  the  hospital 
until  his  discharge  in  Jul\%  1865,  and 
theti  was  employed  by  contract  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  same  situation  until  the  fol¬ 
lowing  October.  After  leaving  the  South 
he  returned  to  S\a-acuse,  where  he  spent 
the  winter,  and  in  the  spring  of  1866, 
came  west  again  to  Red  Wing,  and 
thence  in  October  returned  to  Minneap¬ 
olis,  where  he  made  his  permanent  home 
and  has  remained  hei'e  ever  since. 

His  first  business  engagement  was  in 
partnership  with  A.  K.  Hartwell,  in  the 
grocery  and  feed  business.  Their  store 
was  in  the  old  Merchant’s  block,  on  the 
south  side  of  Washington  avenue,  near 


Minnetonka  street  (now  First  avenue 
south).  In  1870, he  sold  out  his  interest 
to  his  partner,  and  engaged  for  a  year 
and  a  half  in  contracting  and  building 
for  which  his  early  training  in  his 
father’s  shop  had  fitted  him. 

In  1872,  he  formed  a  partnership  with 
Mr.  A.  R.  Guilder,  for  the  manufacture 
of  middlings  purifiers,  of  which  his  part¬ 
ner  was  an  invertor  and  patentee,  having 
been  associated  in  the  mills  with  La- 
Croix  and  Smith.  He  was  also  the  in¬ 
ventor  of  a  sectional  air  blast  for  the 
separation  of  middlings  into  diffei'ent 
grades.  The  association  continued  until 
1874. 

Mr.  Northway  then  went  to  work  for 
for  John  Webster,  a  millwright,  who 
was  engaged  in  fitting  the  old  Washburn 
A  mill,  being  employed  in  office  work. 
In  1876,  he  joined  John  Baxter  in  oper¬ 
ating  a  flour  mill  at  Champlin,  Minn., 
continuing  in  this  connection  until  1878. 
He  then  engaged  as  bookkeeper  for  a 
firm  of  mill  builders  in  Alinneapolis. 

In  1879,  Mr.  Northwa^-  formed  a 
partnership  with  Mr.  Joseph  L.  Willford 
for  mill  building  and  the  manufacture  of 
the  wood  furnishings  for  flour  mills,  a 
relation  which  still  continues,  and  which 
has  grown  from  small  beginnings  to  a 
business  ofconsiderable  magnitude.  Their 
shop  was  at  Second  street  and  Fifth 
avenue  south.  In  1885  the  business  was 
incorporated  as  the  Willford  &  Noi'th- 
way  Manufacturing  Company,  with  a 
capital  of  $130,000.  They  manufacture 
roller  mills,  reels,  centrifugal  and  round 
reel  flour  dressers,  middlings  purifiers, 
bran  dusters,  scalpers  and  gi'aders,  be¬ 
sides  shafting,  pulleys,  gearing  and  other 
mill  furnishings.  All  machines  manu¬ 
factured  by  them  wei'e  designed  b^^  Mr. 
Willford  or  himself  The  centrifu¬ 
gal  reel,  the  invention  of  Mr.  North- 
wa}^  is  a  very  successful  machine.  About 
one  hundred  men  are  employed  in  the 
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factory,  and  from  ten  to  seventy-five  on 
the  outside,  according  to  the  number  of 
jobs  on  hand.  At  the  present  time  the\' 
have  five  mill  jobs  on  hand,  scattered 
from  Texas  to  Wisconsin.  The  annual 
out])ut  of  the  business  is  about  $250, 
000. 

Mr.  Northway  was  married  Novem¬ 
ber  10,  1868,  to  Miss  Mary  J.  Wood- 
worth,  daughter  of  John  L.  Wood- 
worth,  of  Scoharie  eounty.  New  York. 
They  have  three  sons,  Robert  S.,  born 
Oct.  12,  1871,  Lero3"  W.,  born  Ma^^  4, 
1876  and  Winslow  P.  born  Se[)tember  5, 
1885.  Their  onh'  daughter,  Edith 
W.,  died  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Northway  have  a  ])leasant 
home  at  No.  19  West  Fifteenth  street, 
facing  the  beautiful  Loring  Park. 

On  Januaiw  1st,  1892,  thev  increased 
their  capital  to  $130,000,  and  decided 
to  move  their  factoiw  to  Jordan,  Minn., 
but  their  general  office  and  repair  shops 
will  remain  in  Minneapolis. 

In  addition  to  the  manufacture  of 
mill  machinery,  the3'  contract  for  the 
erection  of  flour  mills,  furnishing  all 
material  and  machiner3'  for  the  same, 
and  make  necessaiw  plans  and  furnish 
the  mill  complete,  ready  for  operation. 
Their  trade  extends  east  to  the  Atlantic 
states,  and  west  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

In  1882  the  Island  Power  Compan3'’s 
building  was  erected  on  the  south  end  of 
Nicollet  Island  by  W.  W.  Eastman  and 
his  associates  in  the  ownership  of  that 
part  of  the  island,  the  design  of  the 
builders  being  to  rent  room  and  lease 
l)ower  to  small  manufacturers.  The 
project  has  been  a  success  from  the  start 
and  the  building  soon  became  a  veritable 
hive  of  industry,  being  filled  with  sash 
and  door,  furniture,  box,  feed  and  other 
manufacturers,  which  makes  that  end  of 
the  island  a  bus3'  place  and  iri  some 
measure  justifies  cuttingthe  timber  from 


that  part  of  the  island  to  build  the  old 
Steele  dam  across  the  east  channel. 

Otis  Arkwright  Pray.  Otis  Pray, 
the  father  of  O.  A.  Pra3',  was  a  mill¬ 
wright  and  farmer,  living  in  the  town  of 
Livermore,  Oxford  Count3g  Maine,  to 
which  ])lace  he  had  removed  from  Wor¬ 
cester  Count3g  Mass.  With  a  seeming 
prescience  of  the  undeveloped  cajiacities 
of  his  son  he  had  given  him  the  name  of 
the  inventor  of  one  of  the  most  valuable 
labor-saving  machines  of  modern  times. 
O.  A.  Pray  was  born  February  28, 1833. 
His  parents,  like  most  persons  in  the 
communit3'  of  that  da3’,  were  in  moderate 
circumstances,  but  the3'  gave  their  son 
the  best  advantages  the3"  could  afford, 
which  were  good  for  those  times.  He 
was  earh'  taught  the  use  of  his  father’s 
tools.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  began 
under  Daniel  Beed3',  a  course  of  thorough 
instruction  in  the  millwright  business, 
at  Lewiston,  Alaine,  a  lumbering  town 
on  the  Androsggin  river.  After  a  term 
of  three  years  his  employer  took  him 
into  partnershi]),  and  for  the  next  two 
years  he  was  engaged  in  various  ])laees 
in  Maine  in  building  mills,  chiefl3"  for 
manufacturing  flour.  In  1857  he  came 
to  Minneapolis.  His  first  work  in 
Minnesota  was  in  the  comjfietion  of  a 
parth^  built  saw  mill  at  Kingston, 
AIeekercount3'.  He  was  then  emplo3'ed  on 
the  imjn'ovements  at  the  Palls  in  which 
the  Minnea])olis  Mill  Companv  was 
engaged.  During  the  3-ear  1858,  Mr.  Pra3' 
went  back  to  his  native  state  and  mar¬ 
ried  Miss  Frances  Fenderson. 

Returning  to  Minneapolis  he  at 
once  engaged  in  a  certain  class  of  work 
which  occupied  the  greater  part  of  his 
attention  and  energies  during  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  life,  that  of  building  flour 
mills,  especially  in  fitting  up  the  machin- 
erv  for  their  operation.  In  this  line  his 
engagements  were  numerous,  and  some- 
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times  of  great  magnitude.  Commencing 
with  the  milling  machinery  then  in  use, 
his  skill  was  employed  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  mechanical  improvements  in 
milling  processes,  step  by  step,  until  the 
modern  roller  mill  came  from  his  hand,  a 
perfected  and  almost  automatic  machine 
for  the  manufacture  of  flour.  His  first 
engagement  in  the  line  of  flour  mill  con¬ 
struction  was  in  building  the  Cataract 
mill,  (the  first  flour  mill  built  in  Min¬ 
neapolis,  except  the  old  Government 
mill,)  for  Eastman  &  Gibson  in  the  spring 
and  summer  of  1859.  It  was  a  stone 
mill  on  the  canal  of  the  mill  company  at 
the  corner  of  Cataract  street,  and  was 
fitted  with  four  sets  of  buhrs,  and  had  a 
capacity  of  grinding  one  hundred  and 
fifty  barrels  of  flour  per  day.  The  mill 
has  since  been  enlarged  and  furnished 
several  times  with  new  machinery  to 
keep  pace  with  the  rapid  improvements 
in  proeesses,  and  is  still  running  with  a 
daily  capacity  of  eight  hundred  barrels. 

About  the  time  of  the  completion  of 
this  work  Mr.  Pray  formed  a  partnership) 
with  the  late  Leander  Gorton,  then  liv¬ 
ing  at  St.  Cloud,  for  the  building  and  op¬ 
eration  of  a  flour  mill  at  that  place,  to 
which  he  removed,  and  where  he  contin¬ 
ued  to  reside  for  the  next  two  years, 
when  he  sold  out  his  interest  to  his 
partner. 

During  the  progress  of  the  war  of  the 
Rebellion  enterprise  was  at  a  stand,  and 
not  many  new  mills  were  built. 

About  the  time  of  its  close  Mr.  Pray 
returned  to  Minneapolis  and  was 
associated  with  Mr.  John  Webster, 
under  the  style  of  Webster  &  Pray, 
in  the  business  of  mill-furnishing,  and 
soon  took  numerous  contracts  to  build 
flour  mills.  They  built  the  Washburn 
“B”  mill,  the  pioneer  in  introducing  the 
various  improvements  constituting  the 
new  process.  This  was  in  1866.  The 
mill  had  eleven  run  of  stones,  and  a  daily 


capacity  of  about  four  hundred  barrels, 
but  it  was  constructed  upon  the  old  sys¬ 
tem  .  Here  middling’s  purifiers  were  first 
introduced,  as  well  as  rolls,  although 
both  were  already  in  use  in  a  crude  form 
in  the  mills  at  Buda  Pest,  and  the  capac- 
ity  of  the  mill  was  increased  to  eight 
hundred  barrels.  .In  these  improvements 
the  enterprising  firm  of  millwrights  kept 
pace  with  developments,  and  adopted 
them  in  their  work  as  soon  as  the\^  had 
proved  effective.  Theintroduction  of  the 
newprocess  of  milling  greatly  stimulated 
the  business  of  mill  building  throughout 
the  country,  and  in  a  short  time  the  firm 
had  about  twenty  different  contracts 
in  progress,  employing  a  force  of  three 
hundred  millwrights. 

In  1876  the  firm  of  O.  A.  Pray  &  Co. 
built  an  extensive  plant  of  machine 
works  on  First  street  near  the  Falls, 
where  the  now  immense  business  of  mill 
furnishing  was  cai'ried  on,  as  well  as 
other  branches  of  iron  work.  The  busi¬ 
ness  was  afterwards  incorporated  and 
operated  with  success  for  several  years, 
when  it  was  forced  to  suspend  by  the 
stringeney  of  the  times  and  the  decline  in 
activity  of  this  line  of  business. 

Subsequently  Mr.  Pray,  in  connection 
with  his  son,  A.  F.  Pray,  erected  the 
plant  of  the  Minneapolis  Foundry  Co. 
at  Woodland,  a  suburb  of  Minneapolis, 
on  the  line  of  the  “Soo”  railroad,  where 
the  iron  business  was  carried  on. 

Mr.  Pray  was  one  of  the  most  enthus¬ 
iastic  and  efficient  promoters  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Industrial  Exposition,  serving 
on  its  Board  of  Directors,  and  giv¬ 
ing  to  the  planning  and  erection  of  its 
fine  building  much  thought  and  labor. 

From  this  rapid  sketch  it  will  be  seen 
that  Mr.  Pray  was  the  pioneer  mill 
builder  and  furnisher  at  Minneapolis, 
and  that  his  enterprise  has  entered  largely 
into  the  growth  of  manufactures  in  the 
city. 
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Mr.  Pray  ^Yas  for  a  time  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Cit\^  Council 
in  1871,  72  and  73.  He  was  an 
active  eo-adjator  of  Dr.  Tuttle  in  the 
work  of  his  large  and  influential  church, 
and  for  a  long  time  a  trustee  ot  the  so¬ 
ciety.  He  rendered  by  his  constant  in¬ 
terest  and  skillful  ovei'sight  inestimable 
aid  in  the  building  of  the  two  fine 
church  edifices — the  one  before  and  the 
larger  one  after  the  fii'e  on  the  corner  of 
Eighth  street  and  Second  avenue  south. 
The  Church  of  the  Redeemer  met  with 
an  irreparable  loss  in  his  death. 

Air.  and  Airs.  Pra}-  have  occupied 
a  leading  position  in  the  social  life  of  the 
cit3^  Their  only  surviving  child  is  Al¬ 
bert  I'.  Pray,  one  of  the  active  3^oung 
businessmen  of  the  city.  Air.  Praj' physic¬ 
ally ,  was  large  and  robust.  He  was  kind¬ 
le^  in  his  intercourse,  his  face  lighting  up 
with  a  most  genial  smile  in  conversa¬ 
tion.  His  death  occurred  on  the  18th 
of  Alarch,  1890,  he  having  been  for 
thirt^'-three  j'ears  one  of  the  most  active 
and  useful  of  the  citizens  of  Alinneapolis. 

In  1882  also  the  Northwestern  Casket 
Co.  was  organized  by  Geo.S.  Spaulding, 
AI.  R.  Ellis,  Geo.  W.  Bailey  and  I.  W. 
Crane.  Geo.  S.  Spaulding  was  elected 
president  and  Al.  R.  Ellis  seci'etar\^  and 
treasurer.  The  companv'  began  opera¬ 
tions  in  Southeast  A'linneapolis,  but  as 
its  business  outgrew  its  quarters,  a  large 
brick  factory  was  built  in  Northeast 
Alinneapolis  where  the  business  is  con¬ 
tinued  on  an  extensive  scale.  The 
Board  of  Directors  now  holding  office 
is  as  follows  —  E.  AI.  Johnson,  AI.  C. 
Williams,  F.  J.  Litz,  Wm.  Litz  and  W. 
C.  Johnson.  E.  AI.  Johnson  is  president; 
AI.  C.  Williams,  vice-president  and  W. 
C.  Johnson,  secretaiw  and  treasurer. 

The  manufacture  and  a]jplication  of 
electricit\’  for  purposes  of  light  and 


])ower,  date  back  but  a  few  \’ears.  I'or 
a  man  to  have  made  the  statement  25 
years  ago,  that  electricitj"  was  the  com- . 
ing  light  for  the  stores,  dwellings  and 
streets  of  our  large  cities,  as  well  as  the 
best  power  for  small  manufacturing 
plants,  would  have  challenged  the  faith 
of  the  most  credulous,  but  stich  is  the 
fact  nevertheless,  and  to-da\’  in  all  the 
large  cities,  the  greater  portion  of  power 
used  for  manufacture  in  store  buildings 
and  small  rooms,  where  less  than  25 
horse-power  are  reejuired,  the  electric 
motor  can  be  found;  quietU’,  noiselessly-, 
without  fuel,  fireman  or  engineer,  doing 
its  work  in  such  a  thorough  and  busi¬ 
ness-like  manner,  that  the  most  ])re- 
judiced  observer  is  won  over  and  becomes 
its  earnest  advocate.  This  is  all  true  of 
Alinneapolis  as  of  other  cities.  The  first 
company  to  occupy  the  electric  field  in 
Alinneapolis,  was  the  Alinnesota  Brush 
Electric  Company-,  which  was  incorpor¬ 
ated  January-  14th,  1881,  with  a  paid-up 
capital  stock  of  $200,000.  The  first 
board  of  directors  consisted  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  well  known  citizens:  Geo.  A. 
Pillsbury-,  Atithony-  Kelly-,  Joel  B.  Bas¬ 
sett,  T.  S.  King  and  Loren  Fletcher. 
They  immediately-  organized  by  electing 
the  following  officers — Geo.  A.  Pillsbury% 
president;  Joel  B.  Bassett,  treasurer  and 
T.  S.  King,  seeretary-.  Several  changes 
have  since  occurred  in  the  board  of 
directors  as  well  as  among  the  officers. 
A.  AI.  Reed  was  elected  president  in 
1882, 1883  and  1884.  In  1885  Anthony- 
Kelly-  was  elected  president,  and  he 
served  until  1888  when  W.  A.  Barnes 
was  elected  president  and  served  until 
Januaiw  1st,  1892.  T.  S.  King  served 
as  secretary  and  business  manager  un¬ 
til  1888.  In  thatyear  J.  W.  Griffin  was 
elected  secretary-  and  he  served  until 
January  1st,  1892.  The  directors  and 
officers  for  1892  are  as  follows:  Direct¬ 
ors  A.  B.  Barton,  E.  S.  Corser,  Anthony- 
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Kelley,  J.  W.  Griffin  and  C.  H.  Prior. 
Officers,  B.  S.  Corser,  president;  C.  H. 
Prior,  vice-president;  A.  M.  Robertson, 
seeretaiy  and  A.  B.  Barton,  treasurer. 
On  January  1st,  1883,  the  capital  stock 
was  increased  to  $500,000  and  since 
that  time  an  increase  of  $100,000  has 
been  made,  making  the  present  capital 
stock  of  the  company  $600,000.  The 
plant  is  located  at  the  foot  of  Third 
aveinte  north  on  the  river  bank,  and 
consists  of  2,000  horse-power,  in  boiler 
capacit}',  and  2,000  horse-power  in  Rey¬ 
nolds  -  Corliss  engine  capacit3^  The 
companr^  uses  crude  petroleum  tor  fuel. 
The  electrical  plant  consists  of  22  arc 
light  d^mamos  and  5  incandescent  light¬ 
ing  d3mamos  and  two  power  generators 
for  the  operation  of  stationary  motors. 

But  thei'e  was  soon  to  be  a  competi¬ 
tor  in  the  electric  field,  and  seven  years 
later,  or  in  1888,  the  Edison  Light  & 
Power  Co.  was  organized  with  a  paid-up 
capital  of  $250,000.  The  incorporators 
of  the  company  were  as  follows:  T.  B. 
Walker,  S.  G.  Cook,  C.  H.  Chadbourn, 
H.  C.  Akeley,  C.  H.  Maxey,W.W.  Hunt¬ 
ington,  all  of  Minneapolis  and  O.  K. 
Boland  of  New  York.  These  gentlemen 
were  elected  the  first  board  of  directors 
of  the  company  and  have  since  retained 
that  office.  H.  C.  Akeley'  is  president  of 
the  compain^;  C.  H.  Chadbourn,  vice- 
jiresident;  S.  G.  Cook,  treasurer  and  C. 
H.  Maxej^;  secretaiw.  After  some  delay 
in  obtaining  a  franchise  from  the  city  for 
laying  their  underground  wires,  they  at 
last  secured  it,  and  commenced  at  once 
the  construction  of  a  large  central  sta¬ 
tion,  situated  in  the  rear  of  the  Lumber 
Exchange  building,  atthecorner  of  Hen¬ 
nepin  avenue  and  Fifth  street.  In  the 
following  j^ear  the  company  opened  its 
station  for  business.  The  building  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  company  is  of  the  most 
substantial  character,  being  60x100 
feet,  12  stories  in  heighth  and  built  of 


brick.  The  dynamo  floor  is  laid  with 
corrugated  iron  arches  filled  in  with 
pieces  of  broken  stone  and  Portland 
cement,  and  covered  with  one  inch  of 
asphalt.  There  are  ten  floors  of  the 
building  available  for  renting,  aside  from 
the  part  recpiired  for  the  use  of  the 
company.  The  building  is  especially 
adapted  to  printei's  and  other  small 
manufactui'ers  or  users  of  small  power. 
The  station  equipment  is  of  the  latest 
patterns  and  inventions  of  electrical 
equipment.  The  boiler  capacity  at  pres¬ 
ent  is  1,500  horse-power,  furnishing 
steam  to  six  large  high  speed  engines, 
driving  ten  of  the  largest  standard 
Edison  d3mamos.  This  company  dis¬ 
tributes  its  electricity  solely  b3'  means  of 
undei'ground  wires,  usingno  poles  what¬ 
ever  in  any  part  of  the  city.  It  has  at 
present  about  ten  miles  of  underground 
conductors,  furnishing  light  and  power 
in  the  business  district  of  Minneai)olis. 

In  1882,  Bishop,  Dodson  &  Fisher 
commenced  the  manufacture  of  saddleiw 
hardware  on  Hennepin  avenue  between 
Third  and  Fourth  streets.  Mr.  Bishop 
soon  retired  from  the  business,  selling 
out  to  his  partners,  and  the  firm  became 
Dodson  &  Fisher.  In  1885  F.  A.  Fisher 
&  Co.  erected  a  brick  building  at  Nos. 
15,  17  and  19  Third  street  north,  and 
Dodson  &  Fisher  occupied  the  upper 
stories  for  their  saddleiw  manufacturing 
business.  In  1887,  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Brock- 
mann  was  admitted  as  junior  partner 
and  the  firm  became  Dodson,  Fisher  & 
Brockmann.  The  firm  emplo3'S  about 
one  hundred  men  in  the  manufacture  of 
harness,  horse  collars,  etc.,  and  disposes 
of  its  product  all  over  the  Northwestern 
States.  Messrs.  Dodson,  Fisher  and 
Brockmann  are  doing  a  large  and  in¬ 
creasing  business,  having  been  obliged 
to  enlarge  their  establishment  several 
times  since  they  moved  to  their  new 
quarters  on  Third  street. 
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In  1884-,  Alfred  W.  Paris  and  Ste])hen 
J.  Alurton  formed  a  partnership  under 
the  st\’le  of  Paris  &  AInrton,  and  com¬ 
menced  to  manufacture  caruh'  in  a  small 
store  on  Washington  avenue  between 
First  and  Second  avenues  north.  Their 
business  increased  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  were  soon  compelled  to  move 
to  larger  quarters.  In  1888  they  moved 
their  business  to  the  large  building  now 
occupied  l)y  them,  being  Nos.  28  to  29, 
inclusive,  north  Second  street.  The 
hrm  then  incorporated  as  the  Paris- 
Alurton  Co.  They  greatly  increased 
their  facilities  for  the  manufacture  of 
cand\"  and  also  added  a  department  for 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  fire  works. 
The  present  officers  of  the  company  are 
Alfred  W.  Paris;  president;  Joseph  H. 
Paris,  vice-president  and  manager,  and 
Stephen  J.  Alurton,  secretaiy  and  treas¬ 
urer. 

In  1884-,  also,  Roberts  Bros.,  estab¬ 
lished  the  A/Iinneapolis  Wire  Works  Com- 
])any,  located  on  Nicollet  Island,  in  the 
building  owned  by  W.  W.  Eastman  and 
his  associates,  and  rented  for  manufac¬ 
turing  purposes.  The  wire  works  com- 
])an3'  was  incorporated  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $50,000.  Its  specialties  are 
elevator  inclosures,  bank  and  office 
work,  in  steel,  brass  or  nickel  wire, 
web  fencing,  ornamental  lawn  fences, 
etc.  They  have  a  very  comi^lete  estab¬ 
lishment  in  their  line,  selling  their  pro¬ 
ducts  in  nearly  all  the  states  West  of  the 
Alississippi  river.  They  have  branch 
offices  in  Omaha  and  Kansas  City.  The 
officers  of  the  compan^^  are  H.  Al.  Rob¬ 
erts,  jn-esident;  L.  W.  Roberts,  vice-pres¬ 
ident;  C.  H.  Roberts,  secretary  and 
treasurer  and  Frederick  Shilling,  sui)er- 
intendent. 

Alessrs.  Young  &  Brown  commenced 
the  manufacture  of  leaded  stained  glass, 
and  beveled  plate,  in  the  month  of  No¬ 
vember,  1885.  Their  location  was  on 


I'irst  avenue  north  near  Third  street. 
At  the  end  of  six  months  Air.  Young 
retired.  Air.  Wm.  I'.  Haywood  purchas¬ 
ing  his  interest,  the  firm  name  being 
changed  to  Brown  &  Haywood.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  the  manufacture 
of  leaded  stained  glass  in  Alinneapolis. 
Their  business  soon  outgrew  their 
quarters,  and  they  moved  to  the  large 
brick  building  now  occupied  by  them, 
being  Nos.  124,  12G  and  128  north  Third 
street,  and  added  to  their  business  the 
manufacture  of  cr3'stfdline  glass,  the 
imocess  of  manufacturing  cr\'stalline 
glass  being  new  to  this  country,  and 
but  few  men  having  the  necessarx"  infor¬ 
mation  to  successfidly  produce  it.  The 
motive  power  used  b\'  the  com])anv  for 
its  manufacturing  plant  is  supplied  b_v  a 
15  horse-power  electric  motor,  which 
ver^'  successfully  operates  all  the  ma- 
chineiw.  As  the  business  of  the  hrm 
constanth'  increased  the  members  con¬ 
cluded  to  incorporate.  In  Juhq  1891, 
the  compati}'  was  incorporated  under 
the  name  of  Brown  &  Hax'wood,  the  in¬ 
corporators  being  Chas.  W.  Brown,  W. 
I'.  Hav'wood,  E.  A.  Alerrill,  E.  J.  Phelps, 
and  H.  L.  Graves,  with  the  following 
officers,  W.  F.  Hax'wood,  president;  IT 
A.  Alerrill,  vice-president;  Chas.  W. 
Brown,  treasurer  and  general  manager, 
and  H.  L.  Graves,  secretary.  The  com¬ 
pany  is  doing  a  large  manufacturing 
business  in  its  specialties  and  is  also 
doing  a  jobbing  business  in  window 
glass. 

In  1887  the  hrm  of  F''orman,  Ford  «!<: 
Co.  also  commenced  the  manufaettire  of 
leaded  stained  glass,  beveled  i)latc,  etc. 
This  hrm  was  organized  in  1888  as  a 
glass  jobbing  house,  the  original  part¬ 
ners  being  W.  E.  Steele,  J.  W.  Birdwell 
and  Theo.  I'ord.  In  1884  I'.B.  I'orman 
purchased  the  interest  of  J.  W.  Birdwell 
and  the  hrm  mnme  was  changed  to  Steele, 
Forman  &  F'ord.  In  1885  Theo.  I'ord 
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died  and  his  bi'other,  F.  D.  Ford,  pur¬ 
chased  his  interest  in  the  business.  In 
1886  W.  E.  Steele  sold  his  interest  in  the 
business  to  F.  W.  Forman  and  the  firm 
name  was  again  changed  to  Forman, 
Ford  &  Co.,  who  continued  the  business 
until  Januar}’-  1,  1892,  when  F.  D.  Ford 
sold  out  to  his  partners,  F.  W.  and  F.  B. 
Forman,  who  continue  the  business  un¬ 
der  the  old  name  of  Forman,  Ford  & 
Co.  This  firm  manufactui'es  mirror 
plate,  in  addition  to  its  other  specialties, 
and  is  doing  a  large  and  increasing 
business,  in  its  line  of  manufacture,  and 
also  does  a  large  jobbing  business  in 
window  glass. 

The  Northwestern  Knitting  Company 
was  established  in  1888  and  commenced 
the  manufacture  of  underwear  under  the 
Munsing  patents.  In  1890  the  business 
had  developed  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  capital  was  increased  to  $100,000 
and  a  $30,000  building  was  erected. 
During  1891  the  improved  and  increased 
facilities  were  hardly  adequate  for  the 
business  offered.  The  present  directors 
are  as  follows;  C.  A.  Pillsbury,  Clinton 
Morrison,  Thomas  Lowry,  C.  Wright 
Davison,  A.  C.  Paul,  C.  D.  Munsing  and 
C.  S.  Gold,  with  the  following  officers: 
A.  C.  Paul,  president;  Geo.  C.  Munsing, 
vice-president  and  general  manager;  C. 
S.  Gold,  treasurer  and  C.  J.  Couper, 
secretary. 

In  May,  1890,  an  important  addition 
was  made  to  the  manufactures  of  Min¬ 
neapolis  by  the  organization  of  the  Cen- 
tui'y  Piano  Co.,  with  the  following  in¬ 
corporators:  Chas.  R.  Chute,  J.  S. 

Pillsbury,  C.  L.  Travis,  W.  S.  King, 
Thos.  Lowry,  O.  C.  Merriman,  M.  A. 
Paulson,  A.  M.  Shuey,  Chas.  A.  Stickle 
and  Robt.  T.  Lang.  The  company  or¬ 
ganized  with  M.  A.  Paulson,  president 
and  general  manager;  H.  P.  Mehlin, 
vice-president;  Paul  G.  Mehlin,  general 
superintendent;  A.  M.  Shuey,  secretary. 


and  C.  A.  Stickle,  treasurer.  They  built 
a  large  five  story  brick  building  at  the 
corner  of  Main  and  Bank  streets,  south¬ 
east,  and  proceeded  to  manufacture  the 
Mehlin  Grand  Piano.  This  was  the  fii'st 
concern  to  manufacture  pianos  in  Min¬ 
neapolis  and  it  has  met  with  well  de¬ 
served  success  fron  the  beginning.  The 
company  has  found  ready  sale  for  all  it 
could  make,  up  to  the  present  time, 
with  a  constantly  increasing  trade.  It 
is  said  that  the  dry  climate  of  Minnesota 
is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  manufacture 
of  pianos,  as  the  lumber  goes  into  the 
instrument  thoroughly  seasoned,  and 
does  not  absorb  moisture  as  it  does  in  a 
more  humid  climate.  The  company  em¬ 
ployes  about  three  hundred  men  when 
running  at  full  capacity,  and  has  a  good 
future  before  it. 

On  July  11th,  1890,  the  Northern  Car 
Co.  was  organized  under  the  laws  of  the 
state  of  Iowa.  J.  M.  Moen,  C.  P.  Jones 
and  C.  E.  M able  being  the  incorpora¬ 
tors  and  first  board  of  directors.  C.  P. 
Jones  was  elected  president;  J.  M. 
Moen,  vice-president;  and  C.  E.  Alabie, 
secretary  and  treasurer.  The  company 
after  operating  one  year  was  re-organ¬ 
ized  on  October  31st,  1891  under  the 
laws  of  Minnesota,  the  incorporators 
being  C.  P.  Jones,  D.  M.  Gilmore,  W.  E. 
Steele  and  S.  S.  Thorpe,  and  the  stock¬ 
holders  elected  the  following  board  of 
directors:  C.  P.  Jones,  D.  M.  Gilmore, 
S.  S.  Thorpe,  A.  B.  Robbins,  J.  M.  Bart¬ 
lett,  N.  F.  Griswold,  F.  W.  Forman  and 
J.  D.  Blake.  C.  P.  Jones  was  elected 
president;  W.  E.  Steele,  vice-president; 
p.  M.  Gilmore,  treasurer  and  general 
manager,  and  G.  P.  Stearns,  secretary. 
The  company  own  and  operate  extensive 
works  north  of  the  city  limits  on  the 
line  of  the  Great  Northern  Railroad.  As 
its  name  indicates,  the  principle  business 
of  the  company  is  building  cars,  and 
street  cars  are  its  specialty.  Although 
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the  company  has  been  in  operation  but 
a  few  months,  the  outlook  is  promising, 
the  natural  location  of  Minneapolis  be¬ 
ing  favorable  to  a  business  of  that 
nature. 

On  November  1st,  1890,  the  Frisk- 
Turner  Co.  was  incorporated  by  M. 
Frisk,  E.  H.  Turner,  F.  E.  Tallant,  W. 
S.  Nott  and  William  Donaldson,  who 
with  C.  L.  Travis  became  the  first  board 
of  directors.  M.  Frisk  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent;  F.  E.  Tallant,  vice-president  and 
E.  H.  Turner,  secretaiw  and  treasurer. 
The  business  of  the  company  was  to 
manufacture  clothing.  A  new  and  com¬ 
modious  building  was  erected  on  First 
avenue  north  between  Third  and  Fourth 
streets  and  the  company  commenced 
operations.  Messrs.  Frisk  &  Turner 
had  been  conducting  a  similar  business 
in  St.  Paul,  and  that  formed  a  nucleus 
around  which  to  gather  a  large  trade. 
The  company  wms  successful  beyond  ex¬ 
pectations  and  has  enjoyed  a  constantly 
increasing  business,  and  alread3"  con- 
temjilates  an  enlargement  of  its  estab¬ 
lishment.  Three  hundred  hands  are 
emplo^’ed  and  prospects  indicate  a 
continual  growth  of  the  business. 

The  Cunningham  Egg  Macaroni  Co. 
was  incorporated  in  1890  with  the 
following  gentlemen  composing  the 
directorate.  Frank  B.  Cole,  Francis  B. 
Thurber,  R.  N.  Cunningham,  John  C. 
Burton  and  S.  Blair  McBeath.  With  a 
capital  of  $100,000  and  a  complete 
equipment  in  the  way  of  buildings  and 
machiner\q  the  company'  made  rapid 
progress  and  has  already  taken  a  lead¬ 
ing  position  among  the  manufacturing 
concerns  of  the  northwest.  The  follow¬ 
ing  named  persons  are  the  officers  of  the 
company’:  F.  B.  Dole,  president;  Francis 
B.  Thurber,  treasurer;  S.  Blair  McBeath, 
secretary. 

For  many  years  Minnesota  farmers 
have  raised  flax  for  the  seed.  The  straw 


has  generally  been  burned  and  was  not 
regarded  l^y  the  farmers  as  being  of  an}' 
particular  value.  Early  in  1890,  Mr.  T. 

B.  Walker  authorized  the  secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  to  experiment  with 
flax  straw  raised  in  Minnesota  and  if 
possible  And  out  whether  the  fibre  was 
of  sufficient  strength  to  warrant  its 
manufacture  into  linen.  The  secretary 
thereupon  secured  fair  samples  of  flax 
straw  and  forwarded  them  to  Belfast, 
Ireland,  and  in  a  short  time  had  samples 
of  tow  in  return.  The  I'esult  of  the  ex¬ 
periment  was  all  that  its  most  sangtiine 
advocates  anticipated,  and  as  a  direct 
result  of  these  tests  of  Minnesota  flax 
fibre,  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Business 
Men’s  Union  took  up  the  matter  and 
fully  investigated  the  feasibility  of 
manufacturing  the  flax  straw  into  linen. 
As  a  result,  a  company  was  formed  in 
October,  1890,  with  a  capital  of  $75,- 
000.  The  following  persons  from  among 
the  stockholders  were  elected  asdii'ectors 
of  the  company:  C.  A.  Pillsbury,  8.  C. 
Gale,  Wm.  Donaldson,  P.  D.  McMillan, 

C.  E.  Travis,  V.W. Bayless,  C.  R.  Chute, 
Geo.  A.  Brackett  and  E.  M.  Johnson. 
Officers  were  elected  as  follows:  C.  A. 
Pillsbury,  president;  Wm.  Donaldson, 
vice-president;  C.  R.  Chute,  secretary; 
V.  W.  Bayless,  treasurer  and  general 
manager.  Machinery  was  ordered  from 
Europe.  A  large  brick  building  was 
erected  on  a  site  located  between  Tyler 
and  Polk  streets,  on  Fifteenth  avenue 
northeast,  and  the  company  iDroceeded 
to  manufacture  linen.  The  product  of 
the  mill  found  ready  sale  from  the  com¬ 
mencement,  and  the  company  has  bright 
prospects  ahead.  The  work  of  training 
a  crew  to  the  unaccustomed  work 
caused  considerable  delay,  but  that  has 
now  been  overcome,  and  the  mill  is 
paying  a  profit.  During  the  year  of 
1890  Minnesota  raised  more  flax  than 
Ireland,  although  Ireland  leads  the  world 
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in  the  maimfacture  of  linen  fabrics.  The 
outlook  for  the  manufacture  of  linen  in 
Alinneapolis  is  very  promising  and  every 
indication  points  to  the  growth  of  that 
line  of  manufacture  until  it  ranks  with 
flour  and  lumber  as  one  of  the  great  in¬ 
dustries  of  our  city. 

It  has  long  been  the  opinion  of  lead¬ 
ing  business  men  of  Minneapolis  that 
works  for  the  reduction  of  gold  and 
silver  bearing  cpiartz  should  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  this  cit}'.  Several  attempts 
to  organize  a  compaiu"  for  that  ])urpose 
have  been  made  in  years  past,  but  none 
were  successful  until  the  year  of  1891 , 
when  the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  Re¬ 
duction  Works  were  organized  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of-Illinois.  The 
eompaiu'  was  chartered  on  the  lOth  daj" 
of  November,  1891,  and  purchased  land 
in  West  Minneapolis,  on  the  line  of  the 
Minneapolis  &  St.  Ivouis  Railroad.  The 
incorporators  of  the  company  were  as 
follows:  L.  Candee  of  Minneai)olis,  and 
L.  H.  Rumsc}',  A.  B.  Sillman,  and  Fred 
Lebens  of  St.  Louis.  The  capital  stock 
fully  ])aid  in  amounted  to  $150,000. 
The  officers  elected  to  manage  the  com¬ 
pany  are  as  follows:  L.  H.  Rumsey, 
])resident;  Wm.  Lucus,  vice-president  and 
treasurer;  L.  Candee,  superintendent, 
and  J.  T.  Hemphill,  secretary.  As  an 
evidence  that  the  officers  will  push  the 
business  they  are  already  ])utting  in  side 
tracks  and  will  commence  at  once  to 
erect  suitable  buildings,  and  will  put  in 
machinery  for  the  crushing  and  smelting 
of  ores.  The  comjiany  expect  to  com¬ 
mence  operations  by  June  1st,  1892. 
The  immense  amount  of  silver  and  gold 
bearing  cpiarts,  naturally  tributary  to 
Minneapolis  by  rail,  should  make  this 
corporation  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
manufacturing  concerns  recently  located 
at  Minneapolis. 

The  first  beer  brewed  in  Hennepin 
Count  v  was  made  Iw  John  Orth  in  1850 


in  a  wooden  building  on  the  site  of 
Orth’s  present  brewery,  1215  Alarshall 
street  northeast.  Glueks  breweiw  was 
started  in  1857  on  Marshall  street  near 
Twenty-second  avenue  northeast.  The 
oi'iginal  firm  was  Rank  &  Gluek,  but 
Mr.  Rank  sold  out  to  his  partner  in 
1863,  who  continued  the  business  until 
he  died,  October  16th,  1880,  when  his 
sons,  Louis  and  Charles  took  charge  of 
the  business. 

Kranzlein  &  Mueller  built  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  brewery  in  1860  on  the  West  side 
near  the  Washington  avenue  bridge.  In 
1873  the  firm  was  changed  to  Mueller  <S: 
Heinrich,  and  continues  operations  under 
the  same  name  at  the  pre.sent  time. 

The  three  years  following  the  close  of 
the  war  of  Rebellion,  from  1865  to  1868, 
gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Minneapolis  and  St.  Anthony. 
The  building  of  the  Minnesota  Central 
and  Minnesota  Valle}'  railroads  opened 
up  a  vast  territory  in  which  to  market 
the  lumber  and  other  products  of  our 
mills  and  factories,  and  also  made  Min- 
neai)olis  the  natural  market  for  large 
quantities  of  wheat,  which  had  hereto¬ 
fore  been  shipjjed  to  Chicago  and  Alil- 
waukee.  The  people  at  the  Falls  were 
proud  of  their  city,  and  the  newspai)crs 
vied  with  each  other  in  publishing  good 
things  about  the  present  prosperity,  and 
glowing  prospects  of  the  new  manufac¬ 
turing  centre. 

A  few  selections  mainly  from  thchead- 
lines  of  the  daily  paper  of  that  time 
will  show  how  enthusiastically  they 
spoke  of  Alinneapolis  as  a  manufactur¬ 
ing  city. 

On  October  18th,  1865,  the  Minnea])- 
olis  and  St.  Anthony  State  Atlas  pid)- 
lished  with  editorial  comments  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extract  from  a  letter  written  by 
Hon.  Horace  Greely,  while  he  was  visit¬ 
ing  Minneapolis,  to  his  ])aper,  the  New 
York  Tribune: 
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“Minneapolis  has  advantages  enough  in  her  en¬ 
ormous  5’et  most  facile  water  power,  which  ma\' 
be  made  to  give  emplo3mient  to  a  population  of 
100,000  souls.  It  has  no  superior  but  Niagara 
and  surpasses  that  inasmuch  as  the  fjineries  above 
and  the  wheat  lands  all  around  are  calculated  to 
supply  it  with  profitable  employment.  Nowhere 
on  earth  are  the  beneficient  influences  of  protective 
tariff  destined  to  be  more  signalh',  more  promptly 
realized,  than  throughout  the  great  west,  and  this 
cit\'  in  consequence  ought  to  Cjuadruple  its  popula¬ 
tion  within  the  next  ten  years.” 

From  St.  Paul  Pioneer  lieadlines,  Jan¬ 
uary  1st,  1866: 

WIIAT  HAS  BREN  DONE  AT  THE  PALLS. 

REVIEW  OF  M.\NCIF.4CTUREKS  FOR  18G5. 

A  SPEENDll)  EXlIIinT  FOR  MINNEAPOEIS  AND  ST.  ANTH¬ 
ONY. 

AN  ASTONISHING  ARRAY  OF  FACTS  AND  FIGURES. 

NEARLY  SIXTY-TWO  MILLION  FEET  OF  LUMIiER 
SAWED. 

TWENTY  AND  A  HALF  MILLION  SHINGLES. 

ELEVEN  MILT.ION  NINE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  LATH. 

A  GREAT  EXPORTATION  OF  F'LOUR  TO  NEW  YORK  AND 
liOSTON. 

78,880  BARRELS  SENT  TO  THE  EAST. 

PAPER  AND  WOOLEN  MILLS  IN  FULL  BLAST. 

IRON  AVORKS,  FOUNDRIES,  MACHINE  SHOPS,  CAR 
SHOPS,  &C. 

“The  business  season  of  1866,  of  the  communi¬ 
ties  of  Minneapolis  and  St.  Anthonjq  is  about  to 
open  with  great  earnestness,  and  with  all  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  wonderful  prosperitv'.  An  enormous 
amount  of  floating  capitnl  will  find  a  safe  and 
])rofitable  investment  around  thePalls  of  St.  Anth¬ 
ony.  With  this  short  pi-eface,  we  proceed  to  give 
a  few  details  of  the  more  prominent  operations  in 
manutactures  and  industrial  complications,  which, 
in  the  futiu-e,  will  make  the  great  water  power 
here,  and  its  surrounding  commnnities,  the  centre 
of  Northwestern  enterprise.” 

From  the  St.  Paul  Press,  Jantiarv  26, 
1867: 


ST.  ANTHONY  FALLS. 

THE  GREAT  WATER  POWER  OF  THE  CONTINENT. 
NATURE  AND  SCIENCE  HAND  IN  HAND. 
MINNEAPOLIS  AND  ST.  ANTHONY. 

the:  factories  of  the  west. 

GRAND  REVIEW  FOR  1866. 
INYE.STMENTS,  $1,951,000. 
MANUFACTURES,  $4,348,150. 
77,419,548  feet  of  lumber  sawed. 

VALUE,  $1,855,000. 

172,000  barrels  of  flour  ground. 

VALUE,  $1,661,500. 

166,500  YARDS  WOOLEN  CLOTH  MADE. 
DETAILS  AS  TO  MACHINE  SHOPS,  FOUNDRIES,  PLAN¬ 
ING  MILLS,  SASH  AND  DOOR  FACTORIES, 
COOPER  SHOPS,  &C.,  &C. 

From  Minneapolis  Tribune,  January 
7th,  1868: 

MINNEAPOLIS, 

THE  HEAD  OF  MISSISSIPPI  NAVIGATION  AND  THE  MAN¬ 
UFACTURING  AND  RAILROAD  CENTRE 
OF  THE  NORTHWEST. 

ST.  ANTHONY  FALLS. 

THE  GREAT  WATER  POWER  OF  THE  WORLD. 
GRAND  MANUFACTURING  REVIEW  FOR  1867. 

INVESTMENT  IN  FACTORIES,  $2,186,430. 
MANUFACTURED  PRODUCTS,  $4,669,357. 
MINNEAPOLIS  AND  ST.  ANTHONY  FACTORIES,  DETAILS, 
&C. 

Immediately  after  its  organization  in 
November,  1867,  the  Union  Board  of 
Trade  of  Minneapolis  and  St.  Anthony 
formulated  a  complete  and  interesting 
report  of  the  growth  of  manufactures  in 
the  two  cities  at  the  Falls  for  the  year  of 
1866.  The  following  recapitulation  of 
the  report  will  give  a  good  idea  of  their 
combined  manufactures  at  that  date. 
This  report  was  written  up  b3^Hon.  Geo. 
A.  Brackett,  at  the  time,  but  was  never 
published: 
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RECAPITULATION,  1886. 


Capital 

Invested. 

Value  of 
Product. 

T.nmber  mills . 

$481,000.00 

409,000.00 

119,500.00 

40,000.00 

203,700.00 

125,000.00 

62,000.00 

20,700.00 

39,000.00 

$1,855,000.00 

1,661,500.00 

174,000.00 

60,000.00 

211,450.00 

100,000.00 

84,200.00 

106,000.00 

96,000.00 

PInnr  mills . 

Wo’len&card’gm’ls 
Pail  and  tubfactorj' 
Machine  shops  &c... 

Plan’g,  S,  B&Dm’ls 

Cooper  shops . 

Furniture . 

Grand  total . 

$1,499,900.00 

$4,348,150.00 

It  can  be  seen  from  this  report  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  that  the  lumber  product 
of  Minneapolis  and  St.  Anthony  exceed¬ 
ed  the  flour  product  in  value  by  nearly 
$200,000,  but  after  that  date  the  flour 
firoduct  increased  more  rapidly  than 
lumber,  until  flour  took  the  lead,  and 
has  maintained  it  ever  since. 

The  following  table  gives  an  itemized 
estimate  of  the  value  of  the  manufactures 
of  Minneapolis  for  the  year  1891: 


Agricultural  implements,  mill  furnish¬ 
ing,  machinery,  etc . $2,800,000 

Awnings,  tents,  picture  frames,  etc .  145,000 

Barrels .  1,600,000 

Bags,  paper  boxes  and  straw-board 

building  paper .  412,000 

Blaeksmith  supplies .  275,900 

Box  factories  and  woodenware .  497,000 

Boots  and  shoes .  2,500,000 

Bottling,  brewing  and  distilling .  1,259,000 

Brick  and  artificial  stone .  1,500,000 

Brooms  and  brushes .  60,000 

Carpenters’,  plumbers’,  and  builders’ 

supplies .  9.960,000 

Car  building  and  repairing .  4,500,000 

Cigars .  630,000 

Clothing,  tailoring  and  dressmaking..  2,800,000 

Creameries .  215,000 

Contectioneiy  and  bakery  goods .  1,700,000 

Electrotyping  and  printers’  supplies...  45,000 

Feed  mills .  610,000 

Flour .  37,170,490 

Foundries  and  maehine  shops,  cast¬ 
ings,  etc .  3,315,000 

Furniture  and  household  goods .  2,300,000 

Glass,  cut,  stained,  window,  etc .  146,000 

Gloves,  moccasins  and  furs .  1 44,000 


Granite  and  marble  works .  263,000 

Hardware,  stoves,  furnaces,  etc .  260,000 

Harness,  belting,  trunks,  etc .  326,000 

Jewelry,  plating,  ete .  80,000 

Loeksmithing,  gunsmithing,  optical 

goods .  50,000 

Millinery,  hair  goods,  etc .  155,000 

Meat  packing,  slaughtering,  etc .  2,676,000 

Office  fixtures,  show  eases,  etc .  345,000 

Paints,  oils  and  varnishes .  600,000 

Patterns,  models,  brass  works .  56,000 

Printing,  bookbinding,  lithographing 

and  engraving .  1,900,000 

Planing  mills .  3,305,000 

Sawmills .  6,000,000 

Sash,  doors  and  blinds .  3,750,000 

Soda  and  mineral  waters .  85,000 

Spices,  stareh,  extraets,  etc .  266,000 

Tinware  and  stencil  stamps .  500,000 

Underwear,  knit  goods,  ete .  1,200,000 

Wagons,  carriages,  sleighs,  etc .  380,000 

Wheelwrighting .  83,000 

Sundry  manufacturing .  2,500,000 


Total 


$99,363,490 


The  subj’oined  table  shows  the  esti¬ 
mated  value  of  the  manufactured  pro¬ 
ducts  of  Minneapolis  from  1878  to  1891, 
inclusive: 


Vahte  of  Manii- 

Year.  factured  Products. 

1878  . ! . $10,399,930 

1879  .  15,913,945 

1880  .  10,592,200 

1881.. .  30,586,860 

1882  .  31,606,550 

1883  .  44,233,100 

1884  .  52,215,360 

1885  .  53,433,215 

1886  .  65,076,000 

1887  .  71,876,250 

1888  .  83,020,862 

1889  .  77,052,709 

1890  .  90,067,128 

1891  .  99,363,490 


It  is  perhaps  proper  to  give  a  brief 
sketch  at  this  point,  of  those  organiza¬ 
tions  in  the  City  of  Minneapolis,  having 
mainly  for  their  object  the  location  of 
manufactures  in  this  city,  and  their  en¬ 
couragement  and  upbuilding  after  they 
are  located.  The  oldest  and  best  known 
organization  of  this  kind,  is  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Board  of  Trade;  an  organiza- 
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tion  which  has  always  been  managed 
Iw  our  leading  citizens,  and  which  has 
been  prominent  in  all  the  plans  and  op¬ 
erations  iDut  forth  for  the  growth  of  the 
city.  While  the  Board  of  Trade  has 
taken  part  in  all  matters  of  importance 
under  discussion  by  the  citizens  of  Min¬ 
neapolis,  having  for  their  object  the 
welfare  of  the  city,  yet  it  has  given  its 
particular  attention  to  manufactures. 
Much  of  the  wonderful  growth  ot  manu¬ 
factures  in  Minneapolis  is  due  to  the 
efforts  put  forth  by  the  Board  of  Trade; 
and  although  other  organizations  have 
grown  up  in  later  years,  and  have  as¬ 
sumed  part  of  the  burden  and  responsi¬ 
bility  formerly  devolving  upon  the 
Board  of  Ti'ade,  yet  that  organization 
is  still  active  and  aggressive,  and  its  in¬ 
fluence  is  felt  throughout  the  city.  The 
fii'st  Board  of  Tradeof  Minneapolis  was 
organized  in  1855,  and  Richard  Cluite 
was  elected  president.  In  1856  D.  Mor¬ 
rison  became  president  and  in  1857  Capt. 
John  C.  Reno,  each  serving  for  a  term  of 
one  year.  The  directors  were  J.  S.  Pills- 
bury,  D.  Morrison,  W.  D.  Babbitt, 
Samuel  Hidden  and  Edward  Hedderl3'. 
The  financial  crisis  developing  in  1857 
seemed  to  be  a  death  blow  to  the  Board 
of  Trade,  and  the  organization  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  go  to  pieces,  and  there  was  no 
Board  of  Trade  from  that  time  until 
1867,  when  on  October  28th  of  that 
}’ear  a  meeting  was  called  of  which  D. 
Morrison  was  made  chairman  and  James 
Murison  secretary.  A  committee  was 
apjiointed  consisting  of  Richard  Pidce, 
C.  M.  Loring,  Paris  Gibson,  E.  H.  Davis 
and  J.  H.  Thompson,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  secure  members  to  form  a  new  Board 
ot  Trade.  Thiscommittee  was  eminently 
successful,  and  on  November  14-th,  1867, 
the  new  Board  of  Trade  was  organized 
1)3^  the  election  of  twentv-six  directors, 
who  selected  from  their  own  members 
the  following  officers:  C.  E.  Flandreau, 


president;  Paris  Gibson,  fii'st  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  S.  C.  Gale,  second  vice-jiresident; 
Thos.  Hale  Williams,  secretar3',  and  J. 
K.  Sidle,  treasurer.  The  Board  immed¬ 
iately  commenced  its  good  work,  and  on 
Januar3'  5th,  1868,  it  was  incorporated 
under  the  name  of  The  Union  Board  of 
Trade  of  Minneapolis  and  St.  Anthon3', 
and  this  name  was  continued  until  the 
consolidation  of  the  two  cities.  Judge 
C.  E.  Flandreau  wtis  re-elected  president 
in  the  3'ear  of  1869,  and  again  re-elected 
for  the  3'ear  of  1870.  When  the  great 
washout  under  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthon3' 
occurred,  caused  b3"  the  Eastman  tunnel 
under  Hennepin  Island,  and  the  citizens 
of  Minneapolis  and  St.  Anthon3^  were 
greatU'  depressed  and  disheartened,  the 
Board  of  Trade  was  active  and  energetic 
in  the  use  of  all  means  to  encourage 
them,  and  to  induce  government  aid  in 
the  repair  of  the  Falls,  as  well  as  to 
secure  subscriptions  from  our  own 
citizens  to  that  end.  The  work  accom¬ 
plished  Iw  the  Board  at  that  period  in 
the  history  of  Minneapolis,  has  alone 
justified  its  existence  and  all  the  expense 
it  has  been  to  our  citizens.  W.  D.  Wash¬ 
burn  was  elected  president  for  the  years 
of  1871,  72  and  73.  S.  C.  Gale  for  1874 
and  75,  C.  M.  Loring  for  1876,  W.  I). 
Washburn  for  1877  and  78,  Richard 
Chute  for  1879  and  80,  John  S.  Pills- 
bury  for  1881  and  82,  F.  W.  Brooks  for 
1883,  E.  J.  Phelps  for  1884  and  85, 
Judge  Isaac  Atwater  for  1886  and  87, 
James  T.  W3'man  for  1888  and  89,  B.  I'. 
Nelson  for  1890  and  91,  and  Capt.  John 
C.  Reno  for  1892.  It  will  be  noted  that 
Capt.  Reno  served  as  president  of  the 
old  Board  of  Trade  for  the  3'earof  1857; 
and  thirt3--five  3'ears  after,  is  again 
elected  president  of  the  Board.  Sucli 
honors  are  seldom  conferred  upon  a  man 
with  a  space  of  thirt3'-five  3'ears  be¬ 
tween.  In  the  case  of  Capt.  Reno,  all 
who  know  him  will  sav  that  the3'  are 
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well  merited.  The  Board  of  Directors 
for  1892  is  as  follows;  Isaac  Atwater, 
A.  AI.  Allen,  E.  C.  Babb,  A.  B.  Barton, 

V.  W.  Bajdess,  J.  M.  Bartlett,  J.  B.  Bas¬ 
sett,  Daniel  Bassett,  H.  T.  Bush,  C.  C. 
Curtiss,  Frank  Crowell,  S.  G.  Cook,  L. 

W.  Campbell,  C.  H.  Chadbourn,  D.  AT. 
Clough,  W.  J.  Dean,  James  T.  Elwell, 
O.  }.  Evans,  Daniel  Fish,  E.  Farnsworth 
Jr.,  J.  B.  Eustis,  Wm.  D.  Hall,  S.  A. 
Harris,  Anthony  Kelly,  C.  P.  Lovell,  P. 
D.  McAIillan,  B.  F.  Nelson,  F.  C.  Nickels, 
Jesse  E.  Northrup,  A.  G.  Parkhurst,  John 
S.  Pillsburj^,  John  R.  Purchase,  E.  J. 
Phelps,  AI.  D.  Ridgway,  J.  C.  Reno, 
Chester  Simmons,  L.  Swift  Jr.,  C.  A. 
vSmith,  W.  E.  Steele,  J.  W.  Thomas,  H. 
A.  Towne,  C.  C.  Ta3’lor,  W.  F.  ITstick, 
W.  D.  Washburn,  James  T.  WGunan, 
George  P.  Wilson,  T.  B.  Walker,  Nelson 
Williams  and  Judson  L.  Wicks.  Alain^ 
of  the  large  manufacturing  establish¬ 
ments  of  Alinneapolis  owe  it  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  that  they  have  an 
existence  and  manv  others  owe  it  to 
the  same  organization  that  they  were 
induced  to  locate  within  the  confines 
of  so  enterpi'ising  and  progressive  a 
cit3"  as  Alinneapolis.  Although  the 
conditions  and  circumstances  under 
which  such  an  organization  can  aid  the 
city  have  materially  changed  in  the  last 
few  years,  yet  there  is  much  to  be  done 
and  the  old  residents  of  Alinneapolis,  as 
well  as  new  comers  who  keep  themselves 
informed  of  our  material  growth  and 
progress,  will  desire  that  long  life  and 
prosperit\^  ina^'  be  the  portion  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  for  the  great  work  it 
has  already  accomplished  in  that  direc¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  for  the  watchful  eye  it 
has  kept  on  the  municipal  affairs.  In 
this  latter  field  it  has  often  aroused  the 
enmity  of  that  class  of  our  citizens 
known  as  “practical  i:)oliticians,’’  but 
alwaj^s  to  the  best  interests  of  the  cit3r 
evidently,  as  the  best  citizens  of  all 


classes  have  sustained  it  in  all  such  j 
instances. 

) 

John  Christmas  Reno.  The  Reneau 
family  were  among  the  Huguenots  of ' 
France,  who  after  the  persecution  which  : 
succeeded  the  revolution  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  in  1685,  w'-ere  compelled  to  emi¬ 
grate  from  their  native  country.  The3" 
took  up  their  residence  in  Canterbury, ' 
England,  whence  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  centur3"  they  joined  a  colon3' 
migrating  to  the  New  World  and  settled 
on  the  James  River  in  Vii'ginia.  In 
America  the  authography  of  the  name  : 
wms  conformed  to  its  pronunciation  and 
has  been  spelled  Reno. 

The  Rev.  Francis  Reno  w^as  educated  i 
at  William  and  AIar3'  College  in  Virgin-  j 
ia,  and  was  ordained  a  priest  of  the  , 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  by  Bishop 
White,  in  Christ  Church,  Philadelphia;  ' 
Oct.  26,  1792.  He  built  and  ministered  , 
in  the  first  Episcopal  church  that  was  ; 
erected  w^est  of  the  Allegheny  Aloun tains.  ; 
His  son,  John  Reno,  was  a  merchant 
and  farmer,  who  settled  wdien  a  young 
man  at  Pittsburg,  but  removed  to  Ohio, 
where,  at  the  village  of  Loudonville, 
Richland  Count3",  John  C.  Reno  was 
born  Dec.  30,  1822.  His  mother  was 
Eliza  W.  Christmas,  a  sister  of  Charles  j 
W.  Christmas,  who  settled  in  Alinneaiv  , 
olis  in  1850,  and  took  up  one  of  the  J 
first  claims  on  the  west  side  of  the  river. 
A^onng  Reno  remained  with  his  father 
during  his  boyhood,  attending  the  dis¬ 
trict  school,  and  assisting  in  the  labor 
of  the  farm.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he 
entered  a  store  as  clerk  in  Beaver 
Count3%  Pa.,  and  continued  in  the  same 
employment  for  four  or  five  years.  He 
then  went  on  the  Ohio  River  as  steam¬ 
boat  clerk,  plying  betw-een  Pittsburg 
and  St.  Louis,  making  occasional  trips  [ 
to  other  ports,  as  far  as  New  Orleans,  j i 
He  followed  the  river  for  the  next  eleven  r 
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years.  During  tliis  time  he  commaiKled 
several  boats,  in  some  of  which  he  was 
part  owner.  In  1S54  he  built  and  com¬ 
manded  the  Fairy  Queen,  one  of  the 
elegant  boats  then  plying  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi. 

Making  an  advantageous  sale  ol  his 
steaml)oat  he  brought  the  ])i'oeeeds  to 
Minneapolis,  where  his  uncle  Christmas 
had  been  settled  for  about  six  years, 
whose  letters  setting  forth  the  attrac¬ 
tions  of  this  new  region  had  induced 
him  to  come  here.  His  arrival  was  May 
12,  1850.  He  soon  purchased  a  one- 
third  interest  in  the  Christmas  pre-emp¬ 
tion  of  about  one  hundred  acres,  lying 
along  the  west  bank  of  the  river  Ijetwecn 
Twentieth  and  TwentA'-third  avenues 
north.  Isaac  1.  Lewis  owned  another 
third  of  the  tract.  A  ijortion  of  the 
land  was  soon  platted  as  North  Min¬ 
neapolis,  and  sales  of  lots  were  made 
and  improvements  commenced.  Among 
them  was  a  large  saw  mill  pnt  up  1)3^  the 
Walcotts. 

Among  the  enterprising  men  who 
settled  in  Minneapolis  about  that  time 
was  Ivoiw  F.  Woodman.  He  built  the 
three  storv  frame  building  on  the  corner 
of  Washington  avenue  and  Helen  sti'eet, 
in  the  upper  storA'  of  which  was  Wood¬ 
man’s  Hall,  as  well  as  the  l)riek  block 
on  the  opposite  corner  now  known  as 
the  St.  James  Hotel.  He  entered  with 
enthusiasm  into  the  plans  proposed  by 
Capt.  Reno  to  make  the  Falls  of  St. 
Anthony  the  head  of  navigation  on  the 
Mississippi  river. 

In  February,  1857,  Ca])t.  Reno,  ac¬ 
companied  by  Mr.  AYoodman  visited 
Pittsburg  and  made  contracts  Iw  which 
the  owners  of  the  four  steamboats,  Cre¬ 
mona,  Harmonia,  Orb  and  Rosalie 
agreed  to  make  regidar  trips  during  the 
season  of  navigation  from  Fulton  Citv 
to  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  Thetowns 
became  enthusiastic  at  the  i)ros])eet  of 


securing  navigation.  Ware  houses  were 
built  on  each  side  of  the  river  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  trade.  During  the  sccison 
there  were  fift3"-two  steamboat  arrivals, 
discharging  no  less  than  10,000  tons  of 
freight.  Thei'c  were  a  few  arrivals  in 
the  season  of  1858.  The  experiment 
then  tried  proved  that  there  exists  no 
natural  impediment  to  navigation,  save 
some  removable  boulders.  It  was  at 
this  period  that  a  ])eneil  sketch  of  the 
town  at  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthon3^  was 
made  b}'  a  local  artist,  showing  a  steam¬ 
boat  at  the  landing  on  the  St.  Anthoii}" 
side,  and  another  with  steam  up,  in  full 
course  for  her  retuni  trip.  An  engrav¬ 
ing  of  this  sketch  will  be  found  on  ])age 
43  of  this  histoiw. 

In  1857  Capt.  Reno  became  the  third 
jjresident  of  the  Minneapolis  Board  of 
Trade*  which  had  been  organized  two 
3'ears  before,  and  he  was  again  elected 
to  that  office  in  January,  1892. 

The  depression  which  followed  the 
panic  of  1857,  checked  real  estate  sales, 
and  suspended  the  river  navigation  at 
this  })oint.  Capt.  Reno  now  removed  to 
Pittsburgh  and  engaged  again  in  the 
river  business.  The  war  soon  came  on 
and  employed  a  great  part  of  the  river 
craft  in  the  transportation  of  troojjs 
and  militaiw  supplies.  Capt.  Reno  who 
now  commanded  a  steamboat,  was  bus}" 
in  the  government  service.  In  1863, 
he  took  part  with  his  steamboat,  the 
Lebanon,  in  the  Yazoo  Pass  expedition, 
where  in  obeying  a  militai'}"  order  at 
night,  he  received  an  injury  which  com¬ 
pelled  him  to  leave  the  service.  He  then 
took  up  his  abode  in  Cincinnati,  and 
engaged  in  the  ship  chandlery  business, 
which  he  prosecuted  for  the  next  four¬ 
teen  years.  In  1877  he  returned  to  his 
old  employment  on  the  river,  running 
the  Laura  L.  Davis  between  Cincinnati 
and  Florence  and  Tusciimbia,  in  north 
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Alabama,  on  the  Tennessee  river.  Fin¬ 
ally  in  1884  Capt.  Reno  retired  from  the 
steamboat  business  and  returned  to 
Minneai^olis,  where  he  has  been  engaged 
in  improving  his  property.  He  has  been 
a  zealous  and  public  spirited  citizen, 
spending  much  time  in  promoting  the 
business  interests  of  the  city.  He  is  still 
an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  the  river 
navigation,  holding  the  idea  that  Min¬ 
neapolis  is  the  ijractical  head  of  naviga¬ 
tion  on  the  Mississippi  river.  Through 
his  effoi'ts,  seconded  by  others  whom 
his  zeal  has  kindled  into  like  faith,  an 
appropriation  has  been  made  by  Con¬ 
gress  for  the  improvement  of  the  river 
above  St.  Paul  to  the  Falls  of  St.  An¬ 
thony.  Many  of  the  bouldei's  have 
been  removed  from  the  channel  dur¬ 
ing  the  present  season.  Capt.  Reno  in¬ 
duced  the  owners  of  the  steamer  Atlanta 
to  make  repeated  trips  from  the  landing 
in  Minneapolis  to  Fort  Snelling  and  St. 
Paul  during  several  months  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1892.  Not  only  so,  but  Con¬ 
gress  in  the  passage  of  a  river  im¬ 
provement  bill,  at  its  last  session,  has 
designated  Minneapolis  as  the  initial 
point  for  the  improvements  xorovided  for. 

When  the  river  shall  have  been  im¬ 
proved,  with  steamboats  arriving  and 
departing  at  regular  schedule  from  the 
Falls  of  St.  Anthonj^  the  residt  will  be 
largely  due  to  the  persistent  efforts, 
through  many  years  of  discouragement 
of  Capt.  Reno. 

Capt.  Reno  has  always  been  a  zealous 
and  devoted  supporter  of  the  Episcopal 
Church.  At  the  organization  of  Geth- 
semane  Church  in  Alinneapolis  in  1858 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reno  were  the  10th  and 
and  11th  communicants  and  being 
among  the  charter  members.  He 
was  made  a  warden,  associated  with  H. 
T.  Welles  at  Easter,  1858.  At  present 
he  is  connected  with  St.  Mark’s 
Church.  He  was  married  in  1852 


Dec.  21,  to  Miss  Jane  Howard, 
daughter  of  William  J.  Howard  of 
Pittsburgh.  Mr.  Howard  was  a  mer¬ 
chant  and  mayor  of  Pittsburgh  at  one 
time. 

Mr.  Reno’s  family  consists  of  three 
sons  and  one  daughter.  The  sons  are 
William  J.  and  Alexander  N.  of  Min¬ 
neapolis  and  Howard  Reno  of  New 
Mexico.  His  daughter  Virginia  H.,  is 
unmarried  and  a  member  of  his  famil}'. 
Capt.  Reno  resides  atNo.  1212Hennepin 
avenue,  in  the  former  homestead  of  Dea 
Allen  Harmon. 

For  several  years  previous  to  1890 
many  of  our  citizens  felt  that  another 
organization  should  be  formed  to  give 
particular  attention  to  the  location  of 
manufactures  at  Minneapolis,  thus  sup¬ 
plementing  the  efforts  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  in  that  direction.  Several  propo¬ 
sitions  were  presented  at  meetings  of  cit¬ 
izens  called  for  that  purpose,  and  during 
the  winter  of  1889  and  90  these  several 
propositions  crystalized  into  a  proposi¬ 
tion  to  form  a  Business  Men’s  Union, 
which  was  organized  March  31st,  1890. 
The  organization  was  composed  of 
about  300  active  business  men.  At  their 
first  meeting  they  elected  a  board  of  fifty 
directors  as  follows:  T.  B.  Walker,  J.  S. 
Pillsbury,  C.  G.  Goodrich,  Samuel  Hill, 
S.  C.  Gale,  E.  S.  Corser,  C.  R.  Chute,  W. 
S.  Nott,  J.  C.  Eliel,  B.  F.  Nelson,  W.  G. 
Northrup,  Anthony  Kelly,  James  T.  Wy¬ 
man,  T.  B.  Janney,  R.  B.  Langdon,  J.M. 
Bartlett,  A.  J.  Boardman,  S.  A.  Harris, 
W.  A.  Barnes,  A.  L.  Crocker,  W.  E.  Steele, 
P.  D.  MeMillan,  E.M.  Johnson,  I.  C.  See¬ 
ley,  G.  H.  Christian,  Clinton  Morrison, 
F.  H.  Peavey,  John  A.  Schlener,  A.  C. 
Loi'ing,  S.  E.  Olson,  C.  P.  Lovell,  H.  E. 
Selden,  R.  C.  Haywood,  E.  J.  Phelps,  G. 
L.  Baker,  F.  C.  Barrows,  H.  F.  Brown,j 
H.  C.  Henry,  O.  C.  Wyman,  S.  B.  Loye, 
A.  B.  Robins,  E.  C.  Babb,  W.  J.  Dean,  R.  j 
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L).  Russell,  Wiu.  McCrory,  D.  C.  Bell, 
Ezra  I'arnsworth,  Henry  Uoerr,  C.  MeC. 
MeReeve  and  Win.  Regan.  The  Boaixl 
of  Directors  elected  the  following  officers: 
T.  B.  Walker,  president;  J.  S.  Pillsbury, 
first  vice-president;  C.  G.  Goodrich,  sec¬ 
ond  vice-president;  B.  E'.  Nelson,  treas¬ 
urer,  and  A.  L.  Crocker,  secretary.  The 
organization  at  once  became  active  in 
the  establishment  of  manufactures  and 
other  business  institutions  in  Minneapo¬ 
lis,  and  many  establishments  have  been 
located  here  as  the  result  of  its  labors. 
No  large  fund  has  been  exjiended  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  bonus  for  the  location  of  an  estab¬ 
lishment,  but  nearly  all  the  work  has 
been  done  by  committees,  in  showing 
the  advantages  Minneapolis  canofferfor 
the  location  of  an  industry.  The  union 
is  still  active  and  successful,  and  it  looks 
as  if  its  work  had  but  just  commenced. 
The  officers  elected  for  1892  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Geo.  A.  Brackett,  president;  E.  J. 
Phelps,  first  vice-president;  Chas.  R. 
Chute,  second  vice-president;  A.  J.  Dean, 
treasurer,  and  F.  H.  Forbes,  secretary. 

In  1890  an  important  step  was  taken 
to  locate  manufactures  in  that  part  of 
West  Minneapolis  generalh^  called  St. 
Louis  Park.  Mr.  T.  B.  Walker,  who 
was  at  that  time  jmesident  of  the  Busi¬ 
ness  Men’s  Union,  conceived  the  plan  of 
operations.  He  associated  with  him 
Messrs.  C.  G.  Goodrich,  L.  I'.  Menage, 
H.  F.  Brown, Haywood  &  Boshart,  and 
A.  M.  Allen  of  Minneapolis,  and  M.  P. 
Mason  of  Carthage,  New  York,  and 
they  immediately  proceeded  to  organize 
the  Minneapolis  Land  and  Investment 
Co.,  with  an  authorized  capital  of 
$1,500,000.  The  Minneapolis  members 
of  the  company  constituted  the  first 
board  of  directors  of  which  Mr.  T.  B. 
Walker  was  elected  president;  L.  F. 
Menage,  first  vice-president;  H.  F. 
Brown,  second  vice-president;  C.  G. 
Goodrich,  treasurer  and  A.  M.  Allen, 


secretary.  The  company  immediately 
purchased  2,000  acres  of  land  in  the 
vicinit\'  of  St.  Louis  Park,  a  suburb  on 
the  western  border  of  Alinneapolis.  The 
purpose  of  organizing  the  company  was 
to  promote  the  establishment  of  Jiianu- 
factures  at  that  point,  and  at  the  same 
time  increase  the  value  of  the  land  pur¬ 
chased,  so  as  not  only  to  furnish  the 
ground  for  the  location  of  manufactures 
gratis  to  the  company  locating,  but  to 
also  bring  a  profit  to  the  men  engaged 
in  the  enterprise.  There  was  no  claim 
that  the  purpose  in  forming  the  com¬ 
pany  was  philanthropic,  but  it  was  a 
pure  business  proposition,  which  the 
company  thought  would  redound  great¬ 
ly  to  the  advantage  of  Minneapolis,  as 
well  as  to  that  of  its  promoters.  Al¬ 
though  the  enterprise  is  yet  in  its 
infancy,  it  has  already  been  shown  that 
it  is  all  its  promoters  anticipated  it 
would  be.  A  belt  line  of  railroad  was 
built  through  that  part  of  the  tract  of 
the  land  set  apart  as  a  manufacturing 
district,  connecting  the  Minneapolis  & 
St.  Louis;  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul;  The  Great  Northern;  and  the 
Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  & 
Omaha  railways  with  all  the  factory 
sites.  The  following  manufacturing 
concerns  have  been  located  on  the 
ground  and  are  now  in  operation: 
The  Monitor  Manf’g.  Co.;  Thompson 
Wagon  Works;  Minneapolis  Alalleable 
Iron  Works;  The  Alinneapolis  Jarless 
Spring  Carriage  Co.  and  the  Shaft-Pierce 
Shoe  Co.  These  companies  already 
employ  500  hands,  and  that  number 
will  be  materially  increased  after  the 
companies  get  their  business  well  estab¬ 
lished.  The  Alinneapolis  Land  8c  In¬ 
vestment  Co.,  is  negotiating  with  other 
firms  to  locate  their  factories  at  St. 
Louis  Park,  and  a  contract  is  already 
signed  for  the  removal  of  the  listerlj' 
Harvesting  Machine  Co.,  of  Whitewater, 
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Wisconsin,  and  its  location  at  St.  Louis 
Park.  After  the  removal  of  the  com- 
paii}'  is  accomplished,  its  name  will  be 
changed  to  the  Minneapolis  Esterly 
Harvester  Co.,  and  every  indication 
points  to  the  growth  of  a  large  manu¬ 
facturing  suburb  at  St.  Louis  Park. 

In  writing  these  pages  it  has  been  my 
])urpose  to  briefly  cover  every  important 
manufacturing  industry,  but  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  subject  is  such,  that  the  space 
apportioned  is  not  sufficient  to  do  full 
justice  to  all,  and  many  will  have  to  pass 
unmentioned.  But  it  has  seemed  best  to 
devote  considerable  space  to  those  indus¬ 
tries  which  had  their  birth  with  that  of 
our  city,  in  consequence  of  which,  they 
have  contributed  more  to  its  growth 
and  prosperity  than  all  others  combined; 
but  the  smaller  industries  are  as  essen¬ 
tial,  in  proportion,  to  the  growth  of  a 
great  cit\^  as  the  larger,  and  all  deserve 
commendation  which  all  have  done  so 
well,  then  let  me  in  conclusion  sum  up 
the  achievements  of  Minneapolis  manti- 
facturers  and  cast  a  horoscope  of  the  in¬ 
dustrial  development  of  our  city. 

The  manufacture  of  lumber  from  the 
small  beginning  made  in  1 848  has  reached 
the  magnificent  total  of 447, 713, 252 feet 
for  the  year  of  1891.  This  is  the  highest 
point  reached  in  an  unchecked  flood  tide 
of  prosperity,  but  with  the  almost 
limitless  forests  tributary  to  Minne- 
ajDolis  by  water  and  rail,  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  lumber  will  increase  for  3'eai's  to 
come. 

In  the  production  of  flour  Minneapo¬ 
lis  manufacturers  have  already  gained 
world  wide  notoritv;  the  product  for 
1890  amounting  to  6,871,985  barrels, 
an  increase  of  1,000,000  barrels  over 
1889,  and  the  steady  growth  of  that  in- 
dusti'3'  is  assured,  while  the  millers  of 
Alinneapolis  command  the  markets  of 
the  world,  and  both  prince  and  peasant 
acknowledge  their  supremacy. 


The  manufacture  of  flax  fibre  into  the 
various  pioducts  for  which  it  is  adapted 
is  just  beginning,  and  it  presents  possi¬ 
bilities  beyond  computation  to  the  Alin- 
neapolis  manufacturer,  with  our  tribu¬ 
tary  fields  of  flax  seeking  a  market,  every 
indication  points  to  the  Falls  of  St.  Anth¬ 
ony  as  thelocation  where  whirring  looms 
and  busy  hands  shall  make  the  fibre 
into  cloth,  which  marketed  by  our  eager 
tradesmen  shall  return  a  proper  wage  to 
honest  toil,  and  fill  thecoffers  of  the  man¬ 
ufacturer  with  shining  gold.  The  manu¬ 
facturers  of  sash  and  doors,  furniture, 
and  farm  machiner^q  have  alreadx' 
wrought  be3^ond  their  highest  anticipa¬ 
tions;  but  as  the  tributary  forests  make 
Minneapolis  the  natural  location  for  the 
manufacture  of  wood  products,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  ratio  of 
growth  for  past  years  in  these  lines  of 
manufacture  will  be  maintained  for  years 
to  come.  But  these  are  not  all.  In  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  indomitable  energy'  of  our 
manufacturers,  other  industries  too  num¬ 
erous  to  mention  follow  in  close  column, 
until  there  are  now  over  one  thousand 
important  manufacturing  establish¬ 
ments  in  Minneapolis;  and  this  splendid 
I'e'sult  has  been  accomplished  within  a 
few  y'ears;  but  we  look  forward  to  more 
substantial  achievements  in  years  to 
come.  The  natural  accretion  of  manu¬ 
factures  aheady  established,  will  alone 
make  a  healthy  growth,  but  add  to  that 
the  many  locating  here  on  account  of 
conditions,  conducive  to  the  successful 
conduct  of  a  manufacturing  business, 
and  we  shall  have  a  growth  unprece¬ 
dented. 

Time  has  worked  many  changes  in 
Minneapolis  since  the  first  saw  mill  was 
put  in  operation  on  the  East  side  of  the 
river  in  1848,  and  the  loioneer  manufac¬ 
turers  have  also  been  subject  to  the  inex¬ 
orable  laws  governing  all  mankind. 
Many  of  them  are  living  in  affluence,  sur- 
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I'oundecl  b}'  the  material  results  of  their 
industry,  and  many  are  living  in  poverty 
but  honored  and  respected  by  their  fel¬ 
low  citizens;  while  many  more  have 
crossed  to  that  silent  shore  from  whence 


no  voice  is  heard;  but  thew  have  left  en¬ 
during  monuments  in  the  towering  mills 
and  factories  they  have  reared,  which 
continue  to  furnish  em])lo3-ment  to  the 
thousands  left  behind. 


FALLS  OK  ST.  .VNTIIONY,  1892, 


James  T.  Wymax.  The  sidiject  of  this 
sketch  was  born  October  15th,  1849,  in 
Millbridge,  Washington  County,  Maine. 
He  was  one  of  a  family"  of  twelve  child¬ 
ren,  ten  of  whom  are  still  living.  His 
parents  were  John  and  Clarinda  Wyman, 
descended  from  old  Puritan  stock,  the 
family  having  first  settled  at  Woburn, 
Alass.,  in  1640.  After  the  close  of  the 
Revolutionary  war,  his  great-grand¬ 
father  removed  to  Alaine. 

Air.  Wyman  lived  in  Alillbridge  until 
1868,  and  received  a  good  common 
school  education.  In  the  spring  of  1868 
he  came  to  Alinnesota,  and  located  at 
Northfield,  and  attended  Carleton  Col¬ 
lege  for  one  year.  In  1869  he  engaged 
in  business  in  that  village  wfith  his 
brother,  operating  a  sash,  door  and 
blind  factory  and  saw  mill,  but  was 
burned  out  Alarch  12th,  1871 — a  most 
serious  loss,  as  they  had  no  insurance. 
His  character  fijr  integrity  was  even 
then  so  well  established,  and  his  business 
habits  so  well  formed,  that  he  was  able 


to  borrow  money  on  his  own  name,  and 
paid  off  every  debt. 

In  Alareh,  1871,  he  came  to  Alinne- 
apolis  and  became  superintendent  of  the 
sash,  door  and  blind  factory  operated  by 
Jothan  (t.  Smith  and  L.  D.  Parker,  then 
located  on  the  west  side  saw  mill  plat¬ 
form.  In  that  capacity  he  develoix'd 
such  marked  business  abilit\^  that  in 
1874  he  became  a  partner,  under  the 
firm  name  of  Smith,  Parker  &  Co.  In 
this  business  he  has  been  an  active  part¬ 
ner  ever  since,  the  firm  name  since  1881 
having  been  Smith  &  W\'man,  his  part¬ 
ner  being  H.  Aldeii  Smith. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Air.  W^-num 
has  been  a  manufacturer  for  iptwards  of 
twenty  years,  and  during  the  most  of 
that  time  a  proprietor  in  the  business. 
The  firm’s  business  has  been  extensive, 
for  many  years  having  on  its  ])ay  roll 
from  200  to  250  men, and  on  such  just  and 
e([uitable  ])riueii)les  has  their  business 
been  conducted,  that  rarely,  if  ever,  Ints  a 
complaint  been  heard  from  an  employe. 
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On  September  3d,  1873,  Mr.  Wyman 
was  married  to  Miss  Rosetta  Lamber- 
son,  the  daughter  of  a  Methodist  clergy¬ 
man  of  Northfield,  Minn.  Seven  children 
have  been  born  to  them  of  this  union, 
fourbo3"S  and  three  girls,  as  follows:  Ro}^ 
L.,  Ouy  A.,  Grace  Alice,  James  C.,  Maude 
Ethel  Wynne,  Earle  I',  and  Ruth  W^'inan, 
all  of  whom  ai'e  now  living. 

Mr.  Wjunan,  while  a  most  active  and 
successful  business  man,  has  by  no  means 
confined  his  energies  to  the  prosecution 
of  his  private  business.  He  has  a  strong 
faith  in  and  love  for  this  city  of  his 
adoption.  Whenever  and  wherever  he 
has  seen  opportunity  to  aid  in  advancing 
the  general  interests  of  the  city",  he  is 
always  among  the  foremost  to  seize  it 
and  push  it  to  a  successful  issue.  He 
early  became  an  active  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  did  service  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  in  that  organization  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  on  manufactures. 
He  was  vice-president  of  the  board  in 
1887,  and  was  unanimously  elected 
president  in  1888,  and  also  in  1889,  and 
declined  another  re-election.  He  was  one 
of  the  original  members  of  the  Business 
Mens  Union,  organized  in  1889,  and  also 
a  member  of  the  board  of  directors. 

Mr.  Wyman  was  one  of  the  most 
prominent  in  the  organization  of  the 
Metropolitan  Bank  of  Minneapolis  in 
the  spring  of  1889,  and  in  a  few  months 
after  its  organization  he  became  its  vice- 
president.  At  the  first  annual  meeting 
of  the  bank  he  was  elected  president  and 
has  held  the  office  ever  since. 

Mr.  Wyman  has  been  an  active  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church 
ever  since  he  came  to  Minneapolis,  and 
now  holds  the  office  of  trustee  of  the 
Hennepin  Avenue  Methodist  Episcopal 
church;  and  also  for  many  years  has 
been  a  trustee  of  Hamline  Univei'sity,  the 
most  important  educational  institution 
of  that  denomination  in  Minnesota,  and 


for  the  last  four  3"ears  has  been  vice- 
president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
college. 

The  Associated  Charities  of  Minne¬ 
apolis  is  doing  a  most  important  benev¬ 
olent  work  for  the  city,  in  which  Mr. 
W3’-man  has  always  taken  a  deep  inter¬ 
est.  He  was  chosen  one  of  the  first  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  association,  afterwards  its 
president,  and  still  holds  the  office  of 
vice-president  of  the  board  of  directors. 

With  all  these  multiplied  activities,  to 
each  of  which  he  devotes  its  full  share  of 
time,  it  ma3^  well  be  inferred  that  Mr. 
Wyman  is  an  unusually  busy  man.  But 
these  by  no  means  comprehend  the  full 
measure  of  his  public  services.  Other 
public  organizations  might  be  mentioned 
to  which  he  has  devoted  no  small 
amount  of  time.  Hardly  any  important 
public  gatheringis  held,  looking  towards 
the  advancement  of  the  moral  or  mater¬ 
ial  interests  of  the  city,  at  which  he  is 
not  invited  to  be  present  and  participate. 
While  he  makes  no  pretensions  to 
oratorical  display  or  rhetorical  effect, 
3^et  he  never  fails  to  command  and  hold 
the  attention  of  his  audience,  and  is  a 
most  convincing  speaker  on  any  subject 
he  undertakes  to  handle.  As  an  after 
dinner  speaker  he  is  especially  happy  and 
never  fails  to  “bring  down  the  house,” 
by  his  humor  and  wit,  whose  flavor 
does  not  require  the  adventitious  aid  of 
champagne  (which  he  eschews)  to  make 
it  truly  enjoyable  and  delightful.  And 
that  he  equally  excells  as  a  writer  is 
proved  by  the  able  and  exhaustive 
article  on  the  manufactures  of  Min¬ 
neapolis,  which  preceeds  this  biographi¬ 
cal  sketch.  Few,  unless  they  have 
undertaken  similar  work,  can  estimate 
truly  the  vast  amount  of  research  and 
labor  required  to  prepai-e  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  article  like  that.  It  is  confined 
to  a  plain  statement  of  facts  without 
unnecessary  verbiage  and  though  it  is 
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possible  omissions  may  have  oceurred, 
it  is  safe  to  say,  that  no  cit}'  has  had  a 
more  complete  and  satisfactory  article 
written  on  so  important  a  subject. 

Mr.  W\nnan  has  in  politics  always 
been  recognized  as  a  consistent  Republi¬ 
can,  though  he  has  too  much  inde¬ 
pendence  of  character  ever  to  become  a 
slave  to  party.  He  does  not  favor 
partizan  political  action  in  municipal 
aftairs,  but  reserves  to  himself  the  right 
of  private  judgment  as  to  men  and 
measures,  most  likeh^  to  promote  the 
general  interests  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Wyman  has  never  held  or  sought 
])olitical  office,  although  urgentW  so¬ 
licited  b}'  a  very  large  number  of  citizens 
to  permit  the  use  of  his  name  as  a  can¬ 
didate  for  mayor.  Political  office  has 
personally  no  attractions  for  him,  nor 
could  he  be  induced  to  accept  such  a 
position  unless  it  was  morallv  certain 
that  by  such  acceptance  he  could  be  of 
more  service  to  the  public  than  as  a 
private  citizen. 

The  character  of  Mr.  Wyman  taken 
as  a  whole  illustrates  the  best  trait  of 
that  New  England  race  which  has  be¬ 
come  the  founder  and  builder  of  cities 
and  states.  Intelligence,  enterprise, 
sagacity,  public  spirit,  business  integrity 
and  honor,  founded  on  a  strong  moral 
fibre,  are  characteristics  of  the  man, 
standing  oiit  with  remarkable  promi¬ 
nence.  He  is  yet  comparatively  a  3'oung 
man,  hardly  yet  having  reached  the  full 
maturity  of  his  physical  and  mental 
powers,  and  a  higher  measure  of  success 
than  he  has  yet  achieved,  is  morall}- 
ceihain  if  his  life  is  spared. 

Mr.  Wyman  has  a  delightful  though 
modest  home  as  a  permanent  residence, 
on  Fourth  street  southeast.  He  has 
also  a  ver}' pleasant  summer  residence  at 
Lake  Minnetonka,  where  his  family 
usually  spends  the  summer  season,  sur¬ 
rounded  with  all  the  enjojunents  for 
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which  that  romantic  lake  luis  become 
famous. 

Stephen  Ckoshy  H.\ee.  Mr.  Hall 
was  a  resident  of  Minneapolis  only  four 
years,  but  long  enough  to  demonstrate 
his  soundness  of  judgment,  sagacity  and 
enterprise  as  a  business  man,  to  exhibit 
his  amiable  and  kindly  traits  as  a  cit¬ 
izen,  and  to  develop  a  character  deepl\' 
and  uneffectedh’-  religious.  To  diligence 
in  business  he  united  fervenc3'  in  spirit  in 
no  small  measure.  Having  established 
himself  in  business  he  brought  his  family 
and  took  up  a  permanent  residence  in 
1884. 

In  August,  1888,  while  attending  to 
some  affair  at  his  saw  mill  on  the  bank 
of  the  river,  he  made  a  mis-step,  and  was 
precipitated  some  twent3'  feet,  striking 
a  timber,  and  was  taken  up  lifeless.  The 
familv,  consisting  of  Mrs.  Hall,  two 
daughters,  Emma  and  Hattie,  and  son, 
Stephen,  continue  to  occupy  the  home  at 
No.  221  Clifton  avenue,  while  another 
daughter,  married  to  Mr.  T.  H.  Shelvin, 
resides  in  the  vicinit3’. 

A  3'ear  or  two  before  removing  here, 
Mr.  Hall  had  become  largel3^  intei'ested 
in  Minnesota  timbered  lands.  On  his 
arrival,  with  Col.  James  Goodnow  he 
entered  into  the  North  Star  Lumber 
Company,  which,  however,  lasted  only 
through  one  season’s  work.  In  the  fall 
of  1885,  Mr.  Hall,  with  his  son-in-law, 
T.  H.  Shevlin,  and  some  other  gentle¬ 
men,  who  had  financial  interests  with 
him,  began  buying  logs  and  carrying  on 
a  general  lumber  business,  which  was  in¬ 
corporated  June  8,  1886,  as  the  Hall  8c 
Duce3'  Lumber  Conipan3'.  Mr.  Hall  was 
president  of  the  compaiu’  and  its  busi¬ 
ness  manager.  This  company  did  a 
hea\w  business,  handling  40, 000, 000 
feet  of  lumber  3'earl 3'.  Their  books  show 
an  annual  business  of  $600,000  to  $700,- 
000. 
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As  a  feeder  for  the  Hall  &  Ducey  Com¬ 
pands  the  Hall  &  Shevlin  Lnmher  Com¬ 
pany  was  formed  in  the  fall  of  1886. 
This  company  owned  some  fine  pine 
lands,  but  its  principal  business  was  in 
the  saw  mill  line,  cutting  lumber  almost 
exclusively  for  the  Hall  &  Ducey  Com- 
])an3^  Of  this  company  Mr.  Hall  was 
president,  and  Mr.  Shevlin  was  manager. 
The  company  ei'ected  a  new  mill,  equip- 
]ied  with  circular,  gang  and  band  saws, 
having  a  capacity  of  40,000,000  feet. 
The  pay  roll  of  these  two  companies,  of 
which  Mr.  Hall  was  the  leading  spirit, 
averaged  $18,000  per  month  through 
the  season  of  1888. 

Upon  settling  here  Mr.  Hall  trans¬ 
ferred  his  church  connection  from  the  Con¬ 
gregational  church  of  Muskegon,  Mich., 
to  Westminster  Presbyterian  church  of 
this  city.  He  was  devoutly  attached  to 
the  church,  and  a  constant  attendant, 
not  only  upon  the  preaching,  but  also 
upon  the  social  and  prayer  meetings  of 
the  church.  He  was  a  liberal  contribu¬ 
tor  to  the  funds  of  the  society,  as  well  as 
to  the  various  mission  enterprizes  of  that 
lai'ge  and  enterprising  chtu'ch.  He  was 
a  warm  pei'sonal  friend  of  Dr.  Burrill, 
the  then  distinguished  pastor  of  West¬ 
minster  church.  He  used  his  large  means 
freely  in  benevolent  lines,  though  for  the 
most  part  his  charities  were  so  quietly 
bestowed  as  to  leave  no  public  record. 
One,  however,  came  to  light  through  his 
sudden  death.  He  had  undertaken  the 
financial  support  of  a  missionary  in 
Japan,  but  leaving  no  will,  the  pledge 
expired  with  his  life.  The  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  acknowledged  him 
to  be  a  large  contributor  to  its  work. 
Air.  Hall  was  president  of  the  church  so¬ 
ciety  in  Muskegon  for  many  years.  He 
was  instrumental  largely  in  building  the 
new  church. 

The  Alinneapolis  Lumber  Exchange 
paid  this  tribute  to  his  character,  in  a 


formal  resolution  :  “In  the  death  of  S. 
C.  Hall,  the  Lumber  Exchange  has  lost  a 
member  whose  earnestness  and  ability 
made  him  a  leader  in  its  councils,  and 
whose  kindness  of  heart  and  upright 
sincerity  of  character  has  endeared  him 
to  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.’’ 

Brief  as  was  his  residence  among  us, 
he  had  become  regarded  as  an  important 
element  in  business  enterprises,  and  as  a 
strong  support  to  the  moral  forces  of 
the  community. 

Air.  Hall  was  born  at  Penn  A^an, 
Abates  county.  New  York,  August  16th, 
1834.  He  was  fifty-four  years  old  at  his 
death.  Of  this  period,  twenty-one  years 
had  passed  in  his  native  place,  twenL"- 
nine  at  Aluskegon  and  its  vicinity,  in 
Michigan,  and  fouryearsin  Minneapolis. 
His  father  was  Jonathan  Hall,  a  deacon 
in  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  a  man  of 
high  personal  character,  of  prominence 
in  the  community,  and  of  considei'able 
wealth.  His  immediate  aneestors  were 
resident  at  Passaic  Valley,  New  Jersey. 
The  mother  of  S.  C.  Hall  was  Anna 
Whitaker  Hall.  A  sister  was  married  to 
Rev.  Lttther  Littell,  for  many  years  a 
prominent  pastor  of  the  PreslwTerian 
church  in  Orange  count}".  New  A^ork. 
Mr.  Hall’s  education  was  in  the  schools 
of  his  native  village,  where  he  gi'aduated 
with  a  high  standing  in  mathematics, 
intending  to  pursue  the  avocation  of  a 
civil  engineer,  taking  lessons  in  and 
practicing  the  art  of  surveyor.  At  the 
age  of  nineteen  he  spent  some  time  as 
clerking  in  a  store  in  New  Yoi'k  City. 
On  reaching  his  majority  he  pushed 
out  into  the  world,  and  soon  made 
a  location  in  the  wilds  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  among  the  forests  of  the  AIus- 
kegan,  at  White  River,  now  AA^hitehall. 
He  was  not  afraid  of  honest  work,  and 
resolutely  encountered  the  privations 
and  hardships  of  frontier  life.  On  one 
occasion  he  delivei'ed  the  mail  for  White- 
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hall,  on  foot,  carried  in  a  carpet  bag,  for 
three  weeks,  until  a  reglar  mail  route 
could  be  established. 

He  naturally  learned  about  land  and 
tind)er,  and  whilecarryingthe  surve^'or’s 
compass  and  chain  made  selections  and 
commenced  dealing  in  timber  lands.  At 
the  age  of  twent\'-two  he  built  a  saw 
mill  at  Whitehall,  which  was  operated  a 
while  and  then  sold.  Observing  a  marsh 
of  several  thousand  acres  which  was 
marked  upon  the  surveyor’s  ])lat  “im- 
l)assable  marsh,”  he  obtained  title  to  it, 
and  with  well  directed  improvements 
drained  it,  and  in  process  of  time  made  it 
one  of  the  most  productive  farms  of 
Michigan.  He  soon  acciuired  large  tracts 
of  pine  lands,  and  entered  extensivel3' 
into  the  logging  business.  In  1871  he 
])urchased  a  tract  of  15,000  acres  around 
Houghton  lake,  which  he  cut  and  rafted 
in  the  lake,  emplo^'ing  at  one  time  three 
hundred  men  and  one  hundred  horses, 
and  cutting  over  fifteen  million  feet  of 
lumber  in  a  single  season. 

His  dealings  in  logs  naturalh'  led  him 
in  a  few  3'ears  to  the  manufacture  of 
lumber,  which  he  began  in  1870.  He 
operated  mills  at  Bluffton  and  at  Nau- 
binwa\',  in  the  Upper  Alichigan  peninsu¬ 
lar,  the  latter  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Thompson,  Hall  &  Co.  For  the  mark¬ 
eting  of  his  lumber  he  became  a  member 
of  the  lumber  firm  of  Thomijson  Bros. 

Co.,  of  Chicago.  In  his  honor  a  steam¬ 
boat  engaged  in  transporting  lumber  on 
the  lake  was  named  ‘‘Stephen  A.  Hall.” 
Among  other  enterprises  which  his  active 
mind  conceived  and  his  energetic  hand 
jiut  in  operation,  was  the  Ba\'  State 
Lumber  Co.,  of  Alenominee,  Mich.,  of 
which  he  was  president,  as  also  the  S.  C. 
Hall  Lumber  Compan\',  of  Michigan,  of 
which  he  was  president,  and  his  son-in- 
law,  Mr.  Shevlin,  was  manager. 

In  the.se  immense  enterprises,  he  ex¬ 
hibited,  sar's  a  biographerwhoknewhim 


in  Alichigan,  great  business  cnerg\', 
thoughtfulness  and  sagacitv.  He  devel¬ 
oped  high  social  qualities,  gained  wealth 
and  enjo\’ed  a  high  reputation.  His 
public  service  was  confined  to  three 
terms  as  supervisor  and  two  as  countv 
treasurer. 

Air.  Hall  was  married  in  Ai)ril,  1802, 
to  Aliss  Alice  A.  Clark,  of  Grand  Haven, 
Alich.,  who,  with  the  four  children  above 
mentioned,  survive  him.  Three  children 
passed  awav  before  the  father. 

William  AIorton  Barrows.  From 
the  pineries  of  Alaine  to  the  forests  of 
Alinnesota  was  a  natural  transition  for 
the  hardj’^  3'oung  woodsman  who  had 
been  trained  in  the  use  of  the  ax  and  the 
handspike  in  the  woods  and  on  the  rivers 
of  the  ‘‘Pine  Ti'ee  State.”  The  lumber¬ 
men  who  first  made  their  camps  along 
the  Rum  river,  or  in  the  pineries  of  the 
uplier  Alississippi  had  learned  their  trade 
on  the  Kenebec  and  the  Penobscot. 

The  Barrows  brothers  were  among 
those  who  sought  to  renew  in  Minnesota 
the  occupation  which  was  beginning  to 
wane  in  their  native  state. 

William  AI.  Bari'ows  the  oldest  of  a 
familv  of  ten  children,  was  born  at  Au¬ 
gusta,  Alaine,  September  1st,  1880.  His 
parents,  Alicah  and  Judith  (Smart)  Bar- 
rows,  both  natives  of  Alaine,  removed 
while  he  was  r-et  a  child  to  Orono.  Thev 
were  in  humble  circumstances,  the  father 
tilling  the  soil  and  working  in  the  woods. 
There  and  at  other  towns  on  the  Penob¬ 
scot  William  was  brought  up  and  enured 
to  the  woodman’s  craft.  Here  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  reside  until  twent3'-six  3'earsof 
age,  working  in  the  camps  during  win¬ 
ters  and  driving  the  stream  in  the  spring 
and  summer.  In  the  summer  of  1855  he 
took  a  wife,  who  was  Nanc3'  Fernold. 
Having  put  in  a  winter’s  work  in  the 
woods  and  losing  the  greater  ])art  of  his 
wages,  in  the  fall  of  the  following  vear 
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he  left  Old  Town,  which  was  then  his 
home,  and  came  to  St.  Anthony,  where 
his  brother,  F.  C.  Barrows,  had  preced¬ 
ed  him.  Here  he  took  up  the  same  occu¬ 
pation  to  which  he  was  trained  in  his 
native  state,  and  for  seven  years  worked 
in  the  pineries  and  drove  logs  on  the 
river.  These  years  were  fidl  of  hard 
work,  and  marked  63^  the  usual  vicissi¬ 
tudes  which  attend  the  life  of  the  woods¬ 
man. 

Quitting  the  woods  in  1863  he  put 
teams  on  the  road,  and  engaged  in  haul¬ 
ing  freight  between  St.  Paul  and  St. 
y\nthony  for  about  two  years.  The  ad¬ 
vent  of  the  railroad  between  these  points 
about  that  time  interfered  with  the 
freighting  business,  and  Mr.  Barrows  re¬ 
turned  to  lumber.  This  time  he  started 
in  the  business  of  manufacturing  and 
yarding.  At  first  the  firm  was  Barrows 
and  Spafford,  then  he  conducted  it  with 
Joseph  Dean  for  a  year,  then  in  compan3^ 
with  Andrew  Hall  for  a  year.  In  the  fall 
of  the  3"ear  1869  the  firm  of  Bai'rows 
Brothers  was  formed,  composed  of  W.  M. 
and  F.  C.  Barrows.  Ten  years  later  O. 
C.  Merriman,  J.  S.  and  L.  M.  Lane  were 
admitted  to  the  firm.  Four  years  since 
the  Barrows  brothers  and  Capt.  Merri¬ 
man  incorporated  the  business  under  the 
style  of  Merriman,  Barrows  Company. 
It  is  one  of  the  leading  firms  in  the  trade. 
The3"  own  their  own  timbered  land,  cut, 
bank  and  drive  their  logs,  saw  them  at 
their  own  mill,  and  sell  the  product  sort¬ 
ed,  dried  and  planed,  if  need  be,  from 
their  own  yards.  To  this  is  added  a  box 
factory,  for  all  kinds  of  packing  boxes, 
now  in  large  demand. 

Mr.  Barrows  has  been  active  in  the 
political  and  social  life  of  the  city.  His 
residence  is  in  the  Second  ward  of  the 
present  city,  the  heart  of  old  St.  Anthony. 
He  has  been  Republican  in  politics,  a 
member  of  the  Masonic  Fraternit3',  in 
which  he  has  taken  the  highest  degrees, 


and  a  liberal  supporter  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  to  which  Mrs.  Barrows  belongs, 
and  of  the  Unitarians,  which  he  favors. 
He  was  chosen  to  represent  the  Second 
ward  in  the  City  Council  for  two  tei'ms, 
serving  as  alderman  from  1880  to  1885. 
This  was  an  important  period  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  city.  The  late  A.  C. 
Rand  was  ma3"or.  Mr.  Barrows  was 
chairman  of  the  standing  committee  on 
water  works,  and  a  member  of  several 
other  important  committees.  He  was  a 
diligent,  attentive  and  most  useful  mem¬ 
ber,  giving  much  time  and  thought  to 
the  public  interests.  He  was  succeeded 
in  the  office  by  his  brother,  F.  C.  Bar- 
rows,  so  that  for  nearly  twelve  3^ears  in 
the  most  important  period  of  the  city’s 
history  the  Bai'rows  brothers  have  had 
an  important  share  in  the  legislation  of 
the  city. 

The  family  residence  has  been  for  more 
than  twent3"-three  years  at  the  corner  of 
Seventh  street  and  Second  avenue  south¬ 
east.  The  children  surviving  are  three 
sons  and  one  daughter,  all  grown  up. 
Two  children  died  in  early  life. 

David  Marston  Clough.  The  hivS- 
tor3'  of  our  country,  especially  in  the 
West,  presents  numerous  examples  of 
self  made  men.  They  are  found  in  the 
professions,  in  business,  and  in  official 
positions.  No  where  has  the  abundent 
opportunities  offered  by  a  progressive 
comniunit3'  brought  to  light  more  con¬ 
spicuous  examples  ofyoungmen  endowed 
with  vigor,  self-respect  and  ambition, 
rising  from  humble  positions  to  wealth 
and  distinction  b3'  the  powers  of  integ¬ 
rity'  of  character  and  industry,  than  in 
our  own  city. 

The  lumbering  industr3'  has  been  pro¬ 
lific  of  such  examples,  and  among  the 
active  men  who  have  followed  the  busi¬ 
ness  from  the  logging  camp  to  the  saw 
mill  and  the  lumber  yard,  the  life  of  no 
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one  lias  been  more  remarkable  than  that 
of  the  successful  man  whose  career  is 
under  consideration.  The  circumstances 
of  his  earl3"  life  were  in  no  wa\'  inspiring 
nor  stimidating  unless  the  necessity’  of 
working  his  own  wa^"  afforded  such  a 
stimulus.  Neither  scholastic  opportun- 
it3^  nor  worldl3r  wealth,  nor  influential 
friends  offered  him  an3"  aid.  The  neces- 
sit3"  of  self  reliance  and  personal  labor 
was  the  only  resource  which  was 
afforded  to  his  3’outhful  mind. 

D.  M.  Clough  was  the  fourth  of  a 
family  of  fourteen  sons  and  daughters 
born  to  Elbridge  G.  and  Sarah  (Brown) 
Clough,  who  had  their  humble  home  in 
the  town  of  L3mie,  Graften  Count3',  New 
Hampshire.  Of  this  famil3'  ten  grew  up 
and  are  still  living.  David  M.  was  born 
Dec.  27,  1846.  When  he  was  nine  3'ears 
old  the  family  removed  to  Waupacca, 
Wisconsin  and  on  the  4th  of  Jul3%  1857, 
when  he  was  a  little  more  than  ten 
3'ears,  again  removed  to  Spencer  Brook, 
Isanti  Count3’,  Minn.,  to  which  place 
the  famih"  and  effects  were  brought  by 
an  ox  team.  This  was  on  the  extreme 
frontier  of  settlement  toward  the  lum¬ 
bering  region  of  Rum  river,  and  was  a 
wild  and  rough  region.  The  father  took 
a  claim  and  with  the  aid  of  the  bo3’s 
built  a  cabin,  grubbed  out  a  clearing 
and  opened  a  farm .  What  subsistence  the 
land  did  not  3deld  was  earned  b3'  labor 
about  the  lumbering  business.  The 
father  took  contracts  to  log,  and  the 
bo3's  working  on  the  fann  summers, 
went  into  the  woods  and  worked  for 
their  father  winters.  There  was  no 
school  at  which  the3'  might  attend  and 
no  time  to  spare  had  there  been  one.  Life 
was  a  round  of  hard  work.  At  fifteen 
Daniel  did  a  man’s  work.  He  was  stir¬ 
ring  befoi'e  the  sun  appeared,  and  when 
it  set  he  was  still  bus3'  about  his  un¬ 
finished  work.  At  sixteen  he  drove  a 
six-ox  team  in  the  woods,  and  at  seven¬ 


teen  went  on  the  drive  and  eanied  a 
a  man’s  wages.  He  then  got  work  in 
the  saw  mills  at  Minneapolis  through 
the  summers,  and  went  to  the  woods 
either  for  his  father  or  for  wages  for  his 
benefit  until  he  was  twent3\  At  this  age 
it  was  his  father’s  practice  to  give  the 
bo3'S  their  time.  He  had  no  other  en¬ 
dowment  to  bestow,  and  thus  a  3'ear’s 
time  from  his  minorit3’  was  the  sole 
petrimon3'  which  the  3’oung  man  re¬ 
ceived.  But  he  had  endowments  better 
than  wealth,  in  a  vigorous  constitution, 
steady  habits,  abilit3'  and  disposition 
to  work,  and  an  ambition  to  make  the 
best  use  of  his  powers.  He  was  engaged 
to  work  for  H.  F.  Brown  133-  the  month 
and  continued  for  four  3’ears  in  his  em- 
plo3mient,  working  in  the  woods,  haul¬ 
ing  logs  during  the  winter,  on  the  drive 
in  the  spring  and  putting  up  hay  and 
building  camps  through  the  summers. 
Alean while  he  married  April  4th,  1867, 
taking  for  his  wife  Miss  Addie  Baker, 
an  intimate  of  his  bo3diood  at  Spencer 
Brook.  The  3’Oung  couple  commenced 
life  together  making  their  home  in  the 
little  settlement  where  the3"  had  been 
brought  up,  with  no  worldly  possessions 
and  dowered  onh'  with  resolute  hands 
and  loving  hearts. 

When  theemplovment  with  Air. Brown 
terminated.  Air.  Clough  with  his  brother 
Gilbert  commenced  lumbei'ing  for  them¬ 
selves.  Thev  lived  at  Spencer  Brook, 
and  took  contracts  for  cutting  and 
hauling  logs  in  the  adjacent  pineries. 
This  was  continued  for  two  3’ears, 
when  in  1862  the3'  removed  to  this  city. 
Air.  D.  M.  Clough  taking  up  his  resi¬ 
dence  on  the  East  Side,  of  which  he  has 
ever  since  been  a  resident.  The3'  still 
continued  the  logging  for  several  years, 
when  thev  commenced  manufacturing 
lumber.  TIkw  at  first  hii’cd  their  logs 
sawed,  o])ening  a  lumber  yard  for  the 
disposition  of  the  lumber.  Eater  they 
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Iniilt  a  saw  mill  of  their  own,  on  the 
east  river  bank,  on  ripper  Main  street. 
The  Clough  Brothers  beeanie  one  of  the 
substantial  lumber  firms  at  the  falls, 
owning  their  own  timber,  eutting  and 
driving  their  own  logs,  and  sawing  and 
selling  their  own  lumber.  Their  annual 
product  has  averaged  in  latter  years 
about  15,000,000  feet.  Mr.  Gilbert 
Clough  died  about  three  years  ago, 
since  which  Mr.  D.  M.  Clough  has  pros¬ 
ecuted  the  business  alone,  or  with  the 
assistance  of  younger  brothers. 

Although  his  father  died  man}^  year's 
ago,  Mr.  Clough  has  retained  the  farm 
on  which  his  boyhood  was  spent.  He 
has  added  to  it  by  purchase,  so  that  it 
now  embraces  640  acres  of  land.  The 
cabin  has  given  place  to  a  convenient 
farm  house,  and  a  fine  stock  and  farm 
barn  has  been  erected.  The  land  has 
been  cultivated  and  enriched,  so  that 
the  Spencer  Brook  farm  is  among  the 
best  in  the  State.  It  is  largeh^  devoted 
to  stock,  Mr.  Clough  having  a  herd  of 
thoroughbred  shorthorns  as  well  as 
Clydesdale  horses.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
I'eputation  of  this  farm,  no  less  than  his 
energetic  c[nalities  and  popular  manners 
that  caused  its  proprietor  to  be  elected 
in  1891,  president  of  the  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society'.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
historr"  of  the  societ3",  at  the  close  of  his 
administration,  it  was  out  of  debt,  the 
increased  expenses  of  its  annual  fair 
paid,  and  a  lai'ge  surplus  in  the  treasury. 

The  qualities  which  bring  success  in 
the  conduct  of  private  business,  espec¬ 
ially  if  they  show  administrative  abilit}', 
are  pretty  sure  to  be  recognized  by  the 
community  in  calling  them  into  the 
IDublic  service.  Mr.  Clough  could  not 
escape  this  call  of  duty,  though  his 
private  affairs  wei'e  sufficient  to  engage 
his  time  and  thoughts.  In  the  spring  of 
1885  he  was  chosen  to  represent  the 
ward  of  his  residence — the  populous  and 


wealthy  Second  ward— in  the  City  Coun¬ 
cil  for  a  term  of  three  years.  During  the 
second  \'ear  of  the  term  he  was  chosen 
president  of  the  Council.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  elected  to  represent  the  dis¬ 
trict  of  East  Minneapolis,  and  Isanti 
and  Sherburn  counties  in  the  State  Sen¬ 
ate.  This  office  was  held  for  four  3'ears, 
and  only  expired  in  1890. 

In  both  City  Council  and  State  Sen¬ 
ate,  Mr.  Clough  held  numerous  import- 
ent  committee  appointments,  especially 
upon  the  finance  committees  of  both 
and  in  the  latter  on  the  important  rail¬ 
road  committee.  His  name  is  connected 
with  one  measure  of  practical  bene¬ 
ficence,  which  entitles  his  service  in  both 
city  and  state  government  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  with  gratitude.  It  was  the  “Pa¬ 
trol  LimitSystem”  socalled.  The  credit 
of  organizing  the  plan  is  ascribed  to 
Capt.  J.  N.  Cross,  at  that  time  City  At- 
tornej'.  Its  chieffeature  is  in  prescribing 
a  district  within  thecentraland  business 
portion  of  the  cit^q  readilj^  and  con- 
stanth"  patroled  by  the  police,  within 
which  alone  licensed  places  for  the  sale 
of  spirits  can  be  located.  This  leaves 
the  entire  residence  portion  of  the  citr^ 
free  from  saloons — its  unpleasant  sur¬ 
roundings  and  demoralizing  influence. 
No  sooner  was  it  proposed,  than  Mr. 
Clough  brought  all  his  influence  to  bear 
in  the  Council  for  its  adoption.  Not 
only  so,  but  wdien  an  insidious  attempt 
was  made  in  the  Legislature,  to  take  the 
power  of  continuing  it  from  the  CiH 
Council,  he  was  the  means  of  exposing 
and  defeating  the  attempt.  The  patrol 
limit  system  is  deemed  by  many  the 
wisest  measure  in  aid  of  practical  tem¬ 
perance,  in  the  present  state  of  public 
sentiment,  that  has  been  devised. 

For  four  successive  years  Mr.  Clough 
was  a  member'  of  the  Republican  State 
Central  Committee.  He  is  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  (August  1892),  the  nominee  of 
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the  Republican  party  for  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  the  State. 

In  more  private  positions  he  has  held 
and  still  holds  impoi'tant  trusts,  such  as 
the  vice  presidency  of  the  Bank  of  Min¬ 
neapolis,  a  director  in  the  Commercial 
Bank,  and  a  member  of,  and  except  the 
first  year,  the  president  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  appointed  to  build  the  new  Court 
House  and  City  Hall. 

The  family  are  attached  to  the  First 
Congregational  Church  of  Minneapolis, 
of  which  society  Mr.  Clough  has  for 
many  3'ears  been  a  trustee,  as  a  colleague 
of  Gov.  Pillsbur3^  He  belongs  to  the 
Masonic  fraternit3',  in  which  he  has 
taken  thirt3’--two  degrees.  The  residenee 
is  at  the  corner  of  Tenth  avenue  and 
Sixth  street,  southeast  Minneapolis — a 
a  home  of  beaut3^  and  comfort  in  strong 
contrast  with  the  humble  cabin  in  which 
his  boyhood  was  passed. 

A  married  daughter;  her  husband,  Mr. 
Roland  H.  Hartley,  with  his  wife,  con¬ 
stitute  his  only  immediate  family. 

Mr.  Clough,  at  the  age  of  forty-six, 
is  at  the  mafurit3"  of  his  powers.  What¬ 
ever  success  he  has  alread3^  attained,  is 
due  to  a  vigorous  constitution, integrity 
of  character,  and  patient  industr3'.  With 
cordial  and  unassuming  manners,  he  at¬ 
taches  friends,  and  though  in  the  midst 
of  business  and  politieal  competition, 
makes  no  enemies.  The  same  qualities 
that  have  raised  him  from  obscurity  to 
eminence  in  the  communitv  and  state, 
ma3"  yet  carry  him  to  still  higher 
honors. 

John  S.  McDonald,  the  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Minneapolis 
Threshing  Machine  Compan3',  has  been 
a  resident  of  Minneapolis  for  only  five 
years  but  has  in  that  time  conti'ibuted 
more  to  the  advaneement  of  the  cit3^’s 
manufacturing  interests  than  a  less  able 
and  energetic  man  might  have  done  in  a 
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life  time.  Mr.  McDonald  was  born  in 
Glengarry,  Canada,  on  December  7th, 
1831.  From  his  father,  Donald  Mc¬ 
Donald,  a  Glengarr3’  lumberman,  he 
evidently  inherited  a  love  for  handling 
woods,  for  he  has  been  engaged  in  man¬ 
ufacturing  lumber  and  its  products  most 
of  his  life. 

His  schooling  was  obtained  at  Glen- 
garr3'  and  his  first  business  was  as  clerk 
in  a  countiw  store.  At  the  age  of  six¬ 
teen  he  entered  the  employ  of  William 
Flower,  a  railroad  contractor,  but  after 
a  few  3'ears  came  west  and  in  1856  be¬ 
gan  the  business  of  sawing  lumber  at 
Fond  du  Lac,  Wisconsin.  Since  that 
time  Mr.  McDonald  has  been  identified 
with  all  branches  of  the  lumber  business 
as  well  as  with  mining  and  smelting. 
In  the  main  his  enterprises  have  been  suc¬ 
cessful  but  none  have  surpassed  in  pros- 
perit3'  the  business  which  brought  him 
to  Minneapolis.  Mr.  McDonald  in  1877 
purchased  the  Fond  du  Lac  Threshing 
Machine  works.  In  1887  the  plant  was 
removed  to  Minneapolis  as  a  result  of 
negotiations  which  had  led  to  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  Minneapolis  Threshing 
Machine  Compan3’  with  a  capital  of 
$250,000.  A  number  of  prominent 
Alinneapolis  capitalists  were  interested, 
extensive  buildings  were  erected  at  the 
suburb  of  Hopkins  and  sixty  separators 
were  turned  out  during  the  first  year. 
The  success  was  quite  phenominal.  In 
the  second  3'ear  three  hundred  machines 
were  built  and  for  the  season  of  1892 
nearly  six  hundred.  Three  3'ears  ago 
the  concern  began  the  manufacture  of 
thresher  engines  and  though  three  hun¬ 
dred  were  made  for  1892,  the  demand 
was  such  that  one  hundred  were  bought 
from  outside  manufacturers  to  fill  orders. 
From  the  beginning  the  company  has 
not  been  able  to  keej)  pace  with  the  de¬ 
mand  for  its  product.  The  capital  has 
been  doubled  and  for  1893  extensions 
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will  be  made  and  the  outjDut  increavSed 
one-third.  The  signal  success  of  the  en¬ 
terprise  has  been  most  gratifying  to  Mr. 
McDonald  who  had  devoted  his  whole 
energies  to  the  business. 

Mr.  McDonald  was  married  in  1861 
to  Miss  Jane  E.  Flower,  daughter  of 
his  former  employer  and  later  business 
associate.  They  have  had  seven  chil¬ 
dren,  six  of  whom  are  living.  In  per¬ 
sonal  appearance  Mr.  McDonald  is 
spare,  tall,  slightly  gray,  but  active  and 
vigorous  and  appearing  younger  than 
he  is.  A  thoroughly  approachable  man, 
enthusiastic,  warm-hearted,  sound  in 
principle  and  in  practice,  with  an 
abundant  supply  of  restless  energy — 
these  are  some  of  the  characteristics 
which  have  contributed  to  his  success 
in  life. 

James  S.  Bell,  the  president  of 
the  great  milling  corporation  of  the 
Washburn-Crosby  Company,  is  a  recent 
resident  of  Minneapolis.  At  the  time  of 
the  death  of  the  late  John  Crosby  he 
was  a  resident  of  Philadelphia,  where  as 
a  member  of  the  flour  commission  house 
of  Samuel  Bell  &  Sons,  he  was  the  agent 
for  the  sale  of  the  product  of  the  great 
Washburn  mills  in  Pennsylvania.  He 
was  called  in  1888  to  take  the  place  of 
Mr.  Crosby  in  the  firm,  and  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  firm  of  Washbnrn,  Martin  & 
Co.,  which  for  a  time  conducted  the 
business.  The  present  Washburn-Cros¬ 
by  Corporation  was  organized  in  Seir- 
tember,  1889,  and  Mr.  Bell  was  chosen 
its  president,  and  has  held  the  important 
and  responsible  position  since  that  time. 
The  Washburn-Crosbj’  Company  oper¬ 
ates  the  Washburn  A,  B  and  C  mills, 
having  a  combined  capacity  of  10,000 
barrels  of  flour  per  day.  Its  capital  is 
$500,000  and  its  product  approaches 
3,000,000  barrels  of  flour  per  year.  It 
buys  and  grinds  from  twelve  to  fifteen 


millionbushels  of  wheat  per  year.  Their 
brands  of  flour  are  not  only  a  favorite 
in  the  American  market,  btit  are  largely 
exported  and  used  in  the  British  Islands 
and  on  the  continent. 

It  is  no  dispai'agement  to  the  other 
milling  corporations  of  Minneapolis— 
the  greatest  in  the  world — to  say  that 
none  is  managed  with  greater  enterprise, 
skill  and  intelligence  than  the  Wasburn- 
Crosby  Company.  In  its  departments 
of  buying  wheat,  manufacturing  and 
distribution  of  flour  many  persons  are 
employed  having  especial  qualifications 
and  experience;  but  the  general  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  whole  complicated  business 
devolves  on  the  president.  It  requires 
not  only  minute  knowledge  of  the  in¬ 
fluences  which  affect  the  trade,  the 
closest  attention  to  all  the  varying  de¬ 
tails  of  manufacture,  but  also  the  most 
accurate  comprehension  of  the  elements 
which  affect  prices,  and  boldness  and 
promptness  in 'the  investment  of  large 
sums  of  money.  In  all  these  respects, 
and  indeed  all  that  concern  the  execu¬ 
tive  control,  the  Washburn-Crosby  Com¬ 
pany  has  had  a  most  successful  manage¬ 
ment. 

He  was  born  in  the  city  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  on  the  30th  of  June,  1847.  His 
father,  Samuel  Bell,  had  been  a  miller  at 
Chestnut  Hill  in  Philadelphia,  and  estab¬ 
lished  a  flour  commission  business  in 
1837,  which  still  continues.  The  family 
was  of  Irish  origin  and  Quaker  attach¬ 
ment.  Mr.  J.  S.  Bell  being  of  the  fifth 
generation  from  the  original  American 
settler  of  the  family. 

His  education  was  in  the  public 
schools  of  his  native  city,  terminating 
with  two  years  in  th’e  high  school  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  yeai's.  After  leaving 
school  he  entered  his  father’s  office  as 
office  boy,  and  passed  through  all  grades 
of  employment  until  he  entered  the  firm 
as  a  partner  in  1868.  For  the  next 
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twenty' years  he  was  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  Samuel  Bell  &Sons.  They  had  an  ex¬ 
tensive  business,  not  only  in  the  do¬ 
mestic  sale  of  flour,  but  also  in  the  ex¬ 
port  trade  with  Europe,  South  America 
and  the  West  India  Islands. 

It  was  from  such  a  training  in  the 
lloxir  trade,  with  a  hereditar}’  bias  for 
milling,  that  Air.  Bell  brought  his  ex¬ 
perience  and  accumulated  capital  to 
Minneapolis  and  embarked  in  the  con- 
dnct  of  one  of  the  greatest  mills  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  Bell  married  in  1873  Aliss  Sallie 
M.  Ford,  daughter  of  Air.  Edwin  Ford, 
an  extensive  manufacturer  in  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Thex’ have  one  son,  James  S.  Bell, 
Jr.,  now  aged  13  years.  The  family  resi¬ 
dence  is  a  pleasant  villa  at  No.  2215 
Park  avenue. 

Besides  his  milling  business  in  Alin- 
neapolis.  Air.  Bell  is  president  of  the 
Royal  Aiming  Companx'  of  Great  Falls, 
Alontana,  a  new  oi'ganization  which 
bids  fair  to  make  Great  Falls  a  milling 
center  in  the  near  future.  Air.  Bell  is 
also  vice-ixresident  of  the  St.  Anthony 
and  Dakota  Elevator  Company,  and  a 
director  of  the  St.  Anthonx^  Elevator 
Company,  both  intimately  connected 
with  the  milling  business.  He  is  also  a 
director  in  the  National  Bank  of  Com¬ 
merce.  In  social  relations  he  is  one  of 
the  managing  board  of  the  Alinneapolis 
Club.  The  family  attend  service  at  the 
Westminster  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  prominence  which  Air.  Bell  has 
attained  in  his  chosen  line  of  business  is 
due  to  no  external  aids,  other  than  a 
faithful  devotion  to  a  life  of  industry 
and  integrit3\  He  laid  its  foundation  in 
3’ears  of  careful  and  conscientious  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  details  of  business,  and 
has  attained  to  the  highest  jxosition 
thi-ough  persistent  and  unwearied  in- 
dustr3',  fidelit3’  and  sound  business  judg¬ 
ment. 


Charles  Jairus  AIartin.  The  grand 
parents  of  Charles  J.  AIartin  removed 
from  Connecticut  to  Western  New  York 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  centur3% 
taking  a  farm  in  Orleans  Covmt3%  where 
his  father,  Dan  AIartin,  was  born  and 
passed  his  life. 

Charles  J.  AIartin  was  born  in  the 
town  of  Clarendon,  Orleans count3%  N.Y., 
April  1,  1842.  His  youth  was  spent  in 
rural  occupations  upon  his  father’s  farm, 
and  in  a  course  of  common  school  and 
academic  education,  which  was  complet¬ 
ed  at  the  Brockport  Collegiate  Institute. 
At  the  age  of  twent3'-one  he  came  to 
Wisconsin  and  was  engaged  in  clerical 
work  in  the  executive  office  of  the  state, 
under  Governor  James  T.  Lewis.  In  the 
spring  of  1864  he  responded  to  a  sj^ecial 
call  for  volunteers  Iw  enlisting  as  a  pri¬ 
vate  soldier  in  the  Fortieth  Regiment  of 
Wisconsin  Infantr3L  This  regiment  was 
assigned  to  dut3’  at  Alemphis,  Tenn.,  un¬ 
der  the  immediate  command  of  Alajor- 
General  Cadwallader  C.  Washburn. 
Though  destined  to  occupy  most  con¬ 
fidential  relations  with  his  comman¬ 
der,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  per- 
sonalh'  known  to  him  vintil  both  re¬ 
turned  to  civil  life. 

At  the  exj)iration  of  the  term  of  enlist¬ 
ment  Air.  AIartin  returned  to  Wisconsin, 
where  he  received  the  appointment  of 
corresponding  clerk  in  the  state  treas¬ 
urer’s  office,  under  Treasurers  Wm.  E. 
Smith  and  Henr3^  Baetz.  Upon  his  elec¬ 
tion  as  governor  of  Wisconsin  in  1872 
Gen.  Washburn  commissioned  Air.  Alar- 
tin  secretar3'  and  A.  1).  C.  to  the  gov¬ 
ernor. 

In  1874  he  came  to  Alinneapolis  at 
the  instance  of  Gov.  Washburn  to  assist 
in  the  conduct  of  his  large  business  inter¬ 
ests  here,  with  which  he  has  since  been 
closeh’ identified,  particularh'  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  flour  mills.  Upon  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  milling  firm  of  Wash- 
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burn,  Crosby  &  Co.  in  1879,  Mr.  Martin 
became  one  of  the  partners,  and  upon 
the  incorporation  of  that  business  he 
was  made  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
the  corporation,  which  position  he  still 
holds. 

Mr.  Martin  was  appointed  by  Gov. 
Washburn  one  of  the  executors  of  his 
will,  and  in  addition  to  the  duties  of  ad¬ 
ministrating  the  large  estate,  the  execu¬ 
tors  were  directed  to  carry  on  the  large 
milling  and  lumbering  business  of  the 
testator  for  five  years  after  his  death. 
He  was  also  appointed  under  the  will 
a  trustee  of  the  Washburn  Memorial  Or¬ 
phan  Asylum,  and  has  ever  since  served 
as  secretary  of  that  beneficent  institution. 

In  addition  to  these  trusts  Mr.  Martin 
is  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Royal 
Milling  Co.,  which  carries  on  a  flour  mill¬ 
ing  business  at  Great  Falls,  Mont.;  of 
the  St.  Anthony  Elevator  Co.,  and  is  a 
director  of  the  National  Bank  of  Com¬ 
merce.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Minneapolis  Business  Men’s  Union. 

While  engrossed  with  business  engage¬ 
ments  and  fiduciary  relations,  Mr.  Mar¬ 
tin  finds  time  to  indulge  his  tastes  for 
social  amenities,  and  was  a  charter  mem- 
ember  of  the  Minneapolis  Club. 

Mr.  Martin  married  in  1876  Miss  Ella 
F.  Sage,  daughter  of  Hon.  E.  C.  Sage, 
of  Wisconsin.  Their  residence  is  at 
at  the  corner  of  Tenth  street  and  Sixth 
avenue  south.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mar¬ 
tin  are  of  social  tastes,  and  are  identified 
with  much  of  the  artistic  and  literary 
life  which  in  quiet  organizations  and  un¬ 
pretentious  circles  does  so  much  to  refine 
and  elevate  the  society  of  the  city. 

While  of  a  retiring  disposition,  at¬ 
tending  assiduously  to  his  varied  and 
responsible  engagements,  Mr.  Martin 
has  attained  and  holds  a  position  of 
confidence  and  esteem  in  the  community, 
due  to  a  fidelity  which  the  discerning  eye 
of  Gen.  Washburn  early  detected. 


John  Washburn  is  the  eldest  surviv¬ 
ing  son  of  Algernon  S.  Washburn,  who 
was  one  of  the  distinguished  sons  of  Is¬ 
rael  Washburn,  and  brother  of  Senator 
W.  D.  Washburn.  His  mother  was  Anna 
Moore.  He  was  born  atHallowell,  Me., 
August  1st,  1858.  His  early  education 
was  received  at  the  Westbrook  Seminary 
and  the  Hallowell  Classical  Academy, 
where  he  prepared  for  college.  Entering 
Bowdoin  College  he  passed  through  the 
studies  of  the  first  year,  but  in  his  soph¬ 
omore  year  they  were  interrupted  by 
the  death  of  his  father. 

Coming  to  Minneapolis  in  the  month 
of  February,  1880,  he  exchanged  schol¬ 
astic  studies  for  the  practical  education 
which  could  be  gained  in  the  flouring 
mill.  He  took  employment  in  the  Wash¬ 
burn  mill,  and  for  a  year  performed  man¬ 
ual  work,  after  which  he  was  promoted 
to  clerical  work,  and  later  was  entrusted 
with  buying  the  wheat  supplies  for  the 
business.  To  this  important  department 
of  the  millihg  business  he  has  devoted  his  • 
attention  ever  since,  familiarizing  himself ' 
with  prices,  markets,  grades  and  quali¬ 
ties,  and  becoming  one  of  the  best  known, 
as  he  is  among  the  most  active  and  alert, 
of  those  who  are  daily  found  “on  change.” 

In  1887  Mr.  Washburn  became  one  of 
the  milling  firm  of  Washburn,  Crosby  & 
Co.,  and  continued  as  a  stockholder  and 
director  of  the  corporation  of  the  same 
name  which  succeeded  to  the  business  of 
the  firm.  While  a  member  of  the  operat¬ 
ing  firm  he  is  also  a  director  and  vice- 
president  of  the  C.  C.  Washburn  Flouring 
Mill  Co.,  which  controls  the  mills,  water 
eights,  and  real  estate  pertaining  to  the  , 
business.  j 

He  is  also  a  director  of  the  St.  Anth-^j 
ony  and  Dakota  Elevator  Co.,  and  is  in-; ! 
terested  in  the  Royal  Milling  Co.,  which! i 
carries  on  the  flour  manufacturing  busi-’l 
ness  at  Great  Falls,  Montana.  Another* 
enterprise  in  which  he  is  interested  is  the^, 
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Choctaw  Coal  &  Railway  Co., in  the  In¬ 
dian  Territor3'.  He  is  also  a  director 
of  the  Anoka  National  Bank. 

Mr.  Washburn  married  in  1884  IMiss 
Elizabeth  P.  Harding,  daughter  of  Rev. 
H.  F.  Harding  of  Hallowed,  Ale.  On 
her  mother’s  side  Mrs.  Washburn  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  O’Brien  famih',  distin¬ 
guished  in  the  eivil  and  militar3'  histor\’ 
of  Alaine;  her  great  grand-father  having 
commanded  a  part3'  of  volunteers  who 
captured  a  British  war  ship,  whose  com¬ 
mander,  soon  after  the  battle  of  Lexing¬ 
ton,  had  imprudenth^  ordered  a  liberty 
pole,  erected  b3"  the  patriotic  citizens  of 
Machias,  to  be  taken  down. 

Thex'have  a  fine  residence  atNo.2218 
First  avenue  south.  A  daughter,  Alar- 
garet,  is  the  onl3'  child. 

Air.  Washburn  is  a  member  ot  the 


Alinneapolis  Club,  and  belongs  to  the 
Congregation  of  the  Church  of  the 
Redeemer.  His  business  is  large  and 
his  position  responsible,  and  at  the 
age  of  thirty -four  3'ears  he  is  in  the 
most  active  period  of  the  life  of  a 
business  man.  Content  in  his  3’outh  to 
take  up  bvisiness  life  at  the  foot  of  the 
ladder,  he  has  1)3'  industrv  and  persis¬ 
tence  developed  a  capacit3'  for  its  diffi¬ 
cult  problems,  and  has  rapidh'  climbed 
the  steps  of  a  successful  career. 

Though  he  is  not  a  politician,  he  be¬ 
longs  to  the  Union  League,  and  is  not 
unmindful  of  political  duties.  Neither 
does  he  follow  the  traditions  of  the 
distinguished  famih'  to  which  he  be¬ 
longs,  but  in  a  quiet  and  unostenta¬ 
tious  way  shows  himself  a  stalwart  Re¬ 
publican. 
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REAL  ESTATE  AND  INSURANCE. 


BY  Rl’FUS  J.  BALDWIN. 


The  town  plat  of  Minneapolis  was 
surveyed  before  the  lands  were  entered 
at  the  land  offiee,  so  that  upon  the  issu¬ 
ance  of  the  titles,  quarter  acre  lots  were 
put  upon  the  market.  Theyearsof  slow 
growth  usuallv  required  to  impart  value 
in  town  lots,  were  passed  over  at  a 
hound.  As  Venus  is  fabled  to  have 
sprung  into  mature  life  from  the  foam  of 
the  sea,  Minneapolis  lots  spi'ang  freshly 
platted  from  the  pre-enq)tion  entries  of 
the  first  settlers.  The  liveliest  trading 
of  the  years  succeeding  1855,  took  place 
in  the  pioneer  real  estate  offices,  and 
through  all  the  subsequent  \'ears  dealing 
in  real  estate  has  been  among  the  most 
prominent  business  pursuits.  Of  the  one 
hundred  and  forty  million  dollars  con¬ 
stituting  the  present  assessed  valuation 
of  property  in  the  city,  one  hundred  and 
twent}"  million  consists  of  real  estate. 
This  immense  value  has  come  from  lands 
bought  in  1855  at  one  dollar  and  a 
quarter  per  acre.  In  this  appreciation  in 
values  during  thirty-seven  \'ears,  many 
fortunes  have  been  made;  and  the  com¬ 
missions  paid  to  the  real  estate  dealers 
amount  to  a  large  sum. 

Among  the  pioneer  real  estate  men 
the  names  of  Snyder  &  McFarlane, 
Hancock  &  Thomas,  Bell  8c  Wilson,  Beede 


&  Alendenhall,  were  most  familiar.  The 
first  named  had  a  frame  one  story 
office  at  the  top  of  the  ascent  on  the 
right  as  one  came  over  the  suspension 
l)ridge.  Its  windows  and  walls  were 
covered  with  signs  calling  the  attention 
of  the  passers  to  the  bargains  offered. 
Successors  of  this  firm  have  ever  since 
been  in  the  business,  as  Macfarlane  & 
Burd,  Whitne}'  &  McE'arlane,  and  S.  P. 
Snyder.  Messrs.  H.  B.  Hancock,  the  late 
Eugene  M.  Wilson,  and  R.  J.  Mendenhall 
have  continued  more  or  less  prominently 
connected  with  the  business.  H.  T. 
Welles  commenced  dealing  in  Alinneap- 
olis  real  estate  by  purchasing  an  interest 
in  Col.  Stevens’  pre-emption  claim,  lying 
about  the  Minneapolis  terminus  of  the 
suspension  bridge,  and  has  been  among 
the  largest  dealers  in  realty,  though 
mainly  on  his  own  account.  Delano  T. 
and  Melville  C.  Smith  were  jn'ominent 
among  the  early  dealers,  but  removed 
after  the  dullness  of  the  years  succeeding 
the  panic  of  1857.  S.  C.  and  H.  A.  Hale 
took  u])  the  business  about  the  same 
time,  and  have  made  as  many  transac¬ 
tions  as  any  other  firm.  Geo.  H.  Rust 
and  P'rank  Gale  have  been  connected 
with  the  Gales  for  maiu’^  years. 

The  original  pre-emptors,  like  Col. 
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Stevens,  Dr.  Ames,  R.  P.  Russel,  Charles 
Hoag  and  Allen  Harmon,  were  sellers  of 
their  own  property.  Others,  like  F.  R.  E. 
Cornell,  Isaac  Atwater,  and  George  A. 
Brackett,  were  engaged  in  profeissional 
or  business  pursuits,  making  occasional 
deals  in  lots;  but  the  firms  first  named 
made  realty  a  regular  business,  acting  as 
agents  for  others  as  well  as  dealing  for 


the  southwest.  The  following  transac¬ 
tions  of  this  period  show  the  range  of 
prices: 

Lot  1 ,  block  36,  Town  of  Minneapolis,  cor¬ 
ner  Washington  avenue  and  First  street 


north . >$50.00  , 

Lot  5,  block  31,  corner  Washington  and 
Fifth  avenue  north,  and  lots  11  and  12, 
block  2-1-,  corner  Second  avenue  north  j 

and  First  street . ,300.00  ! 


themselves.  From  the  time  the  first  land 
entries  were  made  in  Alaj^,  1855,  to  the 
summer  of  1857  the  real  estate  business 
was  brisk.  Alan3^  lots  along  Nicollet 
and  Hennepin  avenues,  on  First  street 
and  Washington  avenue  and  at  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  Helen  street  (Second  avenue)  and 
Washington  were  sold,  and  others  at 
various  desirable  points  back  to  Seventh 
street,  which  bounded  the  town  plat  to 


Lot  7,  block  32,  Second  street  and  Fourth  ' 

avenue  north .  100.00  ; 

Lot  5,  block  39,  Washington  and  Second  | 

avenues  south .  100.00  i 

Lot  12,  block  36,  Second  street  above  Hen¬ 
nepin  avenue . 150. (»0 

Lots  1  and  2,  block  130,  Washington  and 

Thirteenth  avenues  south  .  300.00 

Lots  1,  2,  3,  8,  9  and  10,  block  111,  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Twelfth  avenues  south .  600.00 

Lots  1,  2,  8,  9  and  10,  block  1-4-2,  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Fourteenth  avenues  south .  25.00 
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Lots  (),  block  69,  Third  street  and  Seventh 

avenue  south . 125.00 

.\11  of  block  67,  Fourth  avenue  south,  be¬ 
tween  Third  and  Fourth  street . 1,000.00 

Lots  1  and  2,  block  65,  F'ourth  street  and 

Second  avenue  south .  350.00 

Lots  1-  and  5,  block  78,  Third  avenue  and 

Fifth  street  south .  51.50 

Lots  6,  7  and  8,  block  7-t,  Fourth  street 

and  Seventh  avenue  south . 200.00 

Lots  6  and  7,  block  80,  Fourth  street  be¬ 
tween  Nicollet  and  First  avenue  south....  200.00 
Lots  1  and  2,  bloek  69,  Tenth  street  and 
Sixth  avenue  south .  150.00 

These  lots  are  all  sixty -six  feet  front 
l)y  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  feet  deep. 
Thirtt’-five  t-ears  have  passed,  and  any 
of  them  would  sell  for  five  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  jier  front  foot,  and  some  of  them  for 
two  thousand  dollars  per  front  foot. 

In  June,  1856,  Mr.  Luther  H.  Bailey, 
of  Antwerp,  N.  Y.,  bought  lot  6,  block 
51,  Town  of  Alinneapolis,  for  $1,100. 
This  was  during  the  first  period  of  ad¬ 
vancing  values,  which  was  from  1855  to 
1857,  followed  Iw  a  depi'ession  in  real 
estate,  so  that  in  1859  it  is  quite  prob¬ 
able  Mr.  Bailey-  was  not  at  all  sanguine 
as  to  theresultof  this  purchase.  Equalh" 
valuable  lots  were  sold  in  1859  for  two 
or  three  hundred  dollars.  Happily  Mr. 
Baile3'  was  a  man  of  deliberate  judg¬ 
ment,  and  he  continued  to  hold  this  lot, 
refusing  constantK'  advancing  offers, 
until  in  1887  he  sold  it  to  Air.  Judson  C. 
Higgins  for  $99,000.  In  the  general 
growth  of  the  citj'  this  lot  became  of 
some  rental  value  for  business  jjurposes, 
until  in  1870  Air.  Bailej"  received  for 
ground  rent  $540  per  annum,  all  the 
taxes  on  the  lot  being  also  paid  Iw  the 
tenants.  In  1887  the  ground  rent  had 
swelled  to  $3,000  per  annum,  taxes  also 
l)aid  In’  tenants.  From  1870  to  1887, 
Mr.  Judson  C.  Higgins,  the  final  i)ui-- 
chaser,  was  one  of  the  tenants  of  this 
property,  and  it  is  believed  that  at  pres¬ 
ent  he  has  a  total  income  from  the  prop- 
ertv  of  $10,000  per  annum  and  taxes. 


The  panic  of  1857  was  not  immedi- 
atelv  felt,  but  its  efteets  began  to  appear 
during  the  summer,  and,  checking  emi¬ 
gration,  and  arresting  the  flow  of  East¬ 
ern  capital  for  investments,  either  in 
loans  or  lands,  soon  produced  a  complete 
paral^’sis  in  real  estate  operations.  Onh' 
such  lots  as  were  needed  for  actual  im¬ 
provements  had  aiu’  biu'crs.  Values 
consequenth’  declined,  and  during  the 
two  or  three  succeeding  \’ears  a  general 
liquidation  took  place.  Alortgages  were 
foreclosed,  and  man3’  who  had  placed 
mone3'  on  loan,  at  the  enormous  current 
rjites  of  interest,  found  themselves  own¬ 
ers  of  the  mortgaged  lots  and  lands. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  war 
this  state  of  things  continued  with  onlv 
partial  alleviation.  AIan3’  of  the  active 
residents  entered  the  arm3’.  The  Indian 
war  succeeded,  and  again  put  a  stop  to 
emigration  into  thecountry.  The  public 
attention  was  absoi'bed  1)3'  the  events  of 
the  war,  and  its  labors  were  directed  to 
siqqih’ing  the  militar3’  needs  of  thecoun- 
tr  v.  From  the  close  of  the  war  there  be¬ 
gan  a  gradual  revival  of  business.  There 
was  no  activit3’,  but  the  population  was 
increasing,  and  the  town  began  to  ex¬ 
tend.  Up  to  about  1878  this  state  of 
things  continued,  with  a  healtlu’ growth 
and  a  steadiness  of  values.  Theassessed 
valuation  of  realt3'  of  that  3’ear  was 
about  $16,000,000.  From  that  time  a 
rapid  increase  set  in  which  has  continued 
prett3’  steadih'  to  the  present  time.  The 
assessed  valuation  of  cit3’  realty  has  in¬ 
creased  during  the  period  one  hundred 
and  five  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  pop¬ 
ulation  has  increased  quite  one  hundi’ed 
and  fift3^  thousand.  During  the  first  five 
3’ears  of  this  period  a  real  estate  boom 
was  on.  Lots  were  eagerh’  bought  on 
speculation,  and  anything  went.  The 
])latted  area  of  the  cit  v  was  rapidh-  en¬ 
larged.  Suburban  farms  were  abandoned 
and  turned  into  cit3'  jflats,  and  additions 
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extended  from  Shingle  Creek  to  Minne¬ 
haha  and  from  the  Ramse\'  County  line 
to  Minnetonka.  Real  estate  offices  mul¬ 
tiplied,  agents  swarmed  everAwvhere,  and 
the  fever  pervaded  the  whole  population. 

For  the  last  five  years  the  activit\^ 
has  subsided,  and  again  liquidation  has 
been  in  progress.  Values  have  not 
greatly  declined,  especially  of  what  is  re¬ 
garded  as  inside  property,  for  holders  of 
such  propert\’have  faith  in  its  value,  and 
if  able  to  cariw  it  will  not  sacrifice  it. 
But  sales  occur  only  as  property  is  re¬ 
quired  for  occupation,  or  improvement, 
and  when  so  required  fair  prices  are  paid 
for  it. 

At  the  present  time  (spring  of  1892), 
indications  point  to  a  renewed  activity 
in  city  realtj".  Population  is  increasing, 
manufactures  are  multiplied,  costly  im¬ 
provements  arein  progress,  rapid  transit 
bi'ings  the  suburbs  into  c[uick  and  easy 
communication  with  the  center,  mone3" 
for  investment  is  accumulating  and  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  future  is  restored,  the  farm¬ 
ers  are  prosperous,  and  long  lines  of  rail¬ 
roads  I'adiate  from  this  center  to  the 
remotest  part  of  the  Northwest.  This 
state  of  things  must  accelerate  the  cit3^’s 
growth  and  fill  up  its  vacant  spaces. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate 
the  multitude  of  real  estate  dealers  who 
have  participated  in  the  real  estate  busi¬ 
ness  since  the  revival  of  1868.  Manj' 
have  gone  out  of  business  and  man3" 
still  remain  to  share  in  the  new  revival. 
Among  the  men  whose  names  were 
familiar  at  the  beginning.  Gale  ^  Co., 
Capt.  Whitney,  John  G.  McFarlane,  H. 
B.  Hancock,  and  perhaps  some  others 
are  still  in  the  business.  Of  those  estab¬ 
lished  later,  and  still  prominent,  aie 
Corser  &  Co.,  W.  A.  Barnes  &  Co.,  W. 
H.  Lauderdale,  Anderson  &  Douglas,  L. 
F.  Menage,  J.  B.  Crooker,  Marsh  &  Bart¬ 
lett,  Chute  Bros.,  Ezra  Farnsworth,  Jr., 
W.  S.King,  H.  E.  Ladd,P.  D.  McMillan, 


J.  C.  Reno,  Geo.  H.  Rust,  N.  R.  Thomp¬ 
son,  H.  Van  Nest,  J.  A.  Wolverton,  Nelson 
Williams,  E.  B.  Ames,  David  C.  Bell, 
Edward  F.  L.  Blecken,  C.  A.  Bartlett, 
Willis  Baker,  Robert  Blaisdell,  J.  L. 
Beach,  F.  E.  Brewster,  Wm.  Blakeman, 
Elviran  A.  Conrad,  E.  P.  Crooker,  Frank 
Crowell,  A.  J.  Condit,  Irving  A.  Duns- 
moor,  C.  C.  Dunn,  A.  Y.  Davidson,  C.  F. 
Douglas,  E.  W.  Dana,  James  T.  Elwell, 
Daniel  Elliott,  Charles  A.  Eaton,  Tall- 
madge  Elwell,  O.  K.  Earle,  J.  P.  Fitz¬ 
gerald,  George  L.  Hilt,  Daniel  W.  Jones, 
Charles  C.  Jones,  David  P.  Jones,  Fred¬ 
erick  G.  James,  S.  B.  Karker,  Eugene  A. 
Lilh',  Frank  E.  Little, C.  P.  Lovell,  P.  D. 
McMillan,  Henr3"  C.  Morse,  James  Mc¬ 
Millan,  James  E.  Merritt,  LA.  Newell, 
M.  W.  Nash,  R.  L.  Pratt,  Potter  & 
Thompson,  B.  L.  Perry,  E.  M.  Rmiyan, 
Charles  Ress,  Arthur  J.  Ridgwa3',  S.  P. 
Snyder,  Chas.  P.  Sillowa3',  I.  C.  Seele3', 
J.  B.  Tabour,  J.  Clark  Taylor,  W.  B. 
Tixttle,  Nathaniel  R.  Thompson,  Thos. 
G.  Salisbury',  Joseph  C.  Whitney',  Chas. 
W.  Weeks.  This  list  is  by  no  means  ex¬ 
haustive,  for  a  multitude  of  others  are 
more  or  less  engaged  in  the  business. 

The  firm  of  Corser  &  Company',  real 
estate,  loan  and  insurance  agents,  was 
established  in  1871.  The  partners  were, 
from  1872  to  1884,  Elwood  S.  Corser 
and  William  A.  Barnes,  and  the  office  of 
the  firm  was  on  Washington  Avenue  op¬ 
posite  the  Nicollet  House.  In  1884  the 
firm  was  reorganized,  with  Elwood  8. 
Corser,  Lester  E.  Elwood  and  Clarkson 
Lindley'  as  general  partners.  Mr.  Lind- 
ley  withdrew  in  1887,  and  the  general 
partners  are  now  Elwood  S.  Corser  and 
Lester  B.  Elwood.  Austin  L.  Belknap, 
a  special  partner,  is  in  charge  of  the  in¬ 
surance  department,  and  W.  L.  Badger, 
a  special  partner,  in  charge  of  the  real 
estate  department.  The  firm  occupied 
offices  in  Temple  Court,  corner  of  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Hennepin  avenues,  from  1887 
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to  1890,  and  since  May,  1890,  the  offi¬ 
ces  of  the  firm  have  been  in  the  New 
York  Life  Building,  corner  of  Second 
Avenue  South  and  Fifth  Street.  During 
two  or  more  years,  from  1884  to  1886, 
Mr.  Jacob  Stone  was  a  special  partner 
in  charge  of  the  insurance  department. 
Mr.  William  B.  Tuttle  has  been  with  the 
firm  sincel881,as  confidential  manager, 
and  Mr.  Tuttle,  as  well  as  Mr.  Edward 
B.  Nichols,  who  has  been  with  the  firm 
since  1886  as  head  book-keeper,  have  an 
interest  in  the  profits  of  the  business  in 
addition  to  salaries  paid  them. 

Mr.  Corser  came  to  Minneapolis  from 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  in  1871,  and  was  born  in 
1835,  near  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Elwood 
came  to  Minneapolis  in  1875,  from 
Oneida,  N.  Y.,  which  was  his  birth  place. 
Mr.  Belknaj)  is  a  native  of  Northfield, 
Yt.;  Mr.  Badger,  of  Wisconsin;  Mr.  Tut¬ 
tle,  of  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  and  Mr.  Nichols,  of 
Connecticut. 

During  the  season  of  1892  a  real 
estate  exchange  has  been  established,  of 
which  the  principal  dealers  are  members, 
which  is  expected  to  greatly  systematize 
and  facilitate  the  business.  Latterly 
(season  of  1892)  several  large  transac¬ 
tions  have  taken  place,  showing  that 
Minneapolis  real  estate  has  a  staple 
value.  Among  others,  a  sale  at  Nicollet 
and  Sixth  street  brought  twenty-two 
hundred  fifty  dollars  per  foot;  the  Tri¬ 
bune  lot.  Fourth  street  and  First  avenue 
south  $100,000;  a  lot  at  Fourth  street 
and  Fourth  avenue  south  one  thousand 
dollars  per  front  foot ;  and  still  another 
at  Seventh  street  and  First  avenue  south, 
seven  hundred  dollars  per  foot. 

INSrRANCK. 

Minneapolis  has  never  been  conspicu¬ 
ous  in  the  organization  of  insurance 
companies.  The  agency  business  has  of 
course  been  conducted  from  the  beginning 
of  improvements,  and  the  principal  do¬ 


mestic  and  foreign  insurance  companies 
have  been  represented  by  agents,  some 
of  whom  have  given  exclusive  attention 
to  the  business.  In  most  cases  fire  in¬ 
surance  has  been  connected  with  real 
estate  or  brokerage. 

One  of  the  earliest  established  fire  in¬ 
surance  agencies  was  that  of  Judge  E. 
B.  Ames,  which  beginning  in  1857  still 
continues  under  the  personal  supervision 
of  the  proprietor.  Gale  &  Co.,  Snjaler 
&  McFarlane,  and  Captain  J.  C.  Whit¬ 
ney  were  in  the  business  before  the  war. 

The  Minnesota  Farmers’ Mutual  Fire 
Insurance  Association  was  organized  in 
Minneapolis  in  1865.  Its  secretary  and 
chief  manager  was  W.  A.  Nimocks,  whose 
perseverance  and  unwearied  industry 
overcame  man3^  adverse  influences  and 
made  the  company  successful.  It  ti'ans- 
acted  an  exclusive  farm  business,  and 
took  risks  throughout  the  state  and  to 
some  extent  in  adjoining  states.  Alter 
Mr.  Nimocks’  retirement,  the  manage¬ 
ment  fell  into  levSS  skillful  hands  and  its 
prosperit}'  declined,  though  alwa^'s  sol¬ 
vent.  Its  charter  has  recenth’been  made 
the  basis  of  organization  of  the  Millers’ 
&  Manufacturers’  Insurance  Compau}', 
which  under  the  management  of  Mr.  C. 
B.  Shove  as  secretary  has  attained  most 
satisfactoiw  success. 

The  Syndicate  Insurance  Company  is 
another  Minneapolis  company  which  has 
gained  considerabie  success  in  the  fire 
business.  Its  capital  is  $200,000,  with 
an  aggregate  of  assets  of  $398,554. 
John  DeLaittre  is  president  and  treas¬ 
urer,  and  Jacob  Stone,  seeretarv  and 
general  manager. 

There  are  two  life  insurance  compa¬ 
nies  in  Minneapolis :  The  Minneai)oHs 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  of 
which  J.  H.  Qucal  is  president  and  A.  A. 
Cowles  is  seeretary,  has  a  capital  of 
$125,000  and  ci  guarantee  fund  of 
$100,000. 
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The  Minneapolis  National  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company  has  been  I'ecently  organ¬ 
ized.  Its  capital  stock  is  $125,000,  and 
its  officers,  Everett  M.  Mabie,  president, 
and  W.  M.  Penney,  seeretar\\ 

The  New  York  Life  Insurance  Com- 
]iany  has  made  Minneapolis  one  of  its 


izations,  or  with  trades  and  professions. 

Statistics  show  that  during  the  year 
1891  there  were  paid  in  Minneapolis 
$1,159,936.14  in  fire  insurance  pre¬ 
miums.  The  fire  losses  during  the  same 
period  are  estimated  by  the  chief  of  the 
fire  department  as  $1,156,009. 
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principal  western  agencies,  and  has 
erected  here  a  costl3^  and  magnificent 
office  building  at  the  corner  of  Second 
avenue  south  and  Fifth  street. 

There  are  many  assessment  and  bene¬ 
fit  companies,  most  of  them  connected 
with  the  several  secret  and  social  organ- 


WiLLiAM  Augustus  Barnes.  For  a 
period  of  a  little  over  twentv  A’eai's, 
Mr.  W.  A.  Barnes  has  been  a  citi¬ 
zen  of  Minneapolis,  engaged  in  real 
estate,  loans  and  insurance,  and  has 
been  not  onl}'  active  and  successful 
in  business,  but  has  been  one  of  the 
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most  efficient  of  her  main'  imhlic 
spirited  citizens  in  promoting  the  ma¬ 
terial  prosperity'  of  the  city,  as  well  as  in 
establishing  institutions  of  learning, 
religion  and  charity.  The  beginnings  of 
his  life  were  in  Inimlile  circumstances, 
and  he  grew  to  manhood  through  years 
of  severe  toil  at  a  mechanical  trade, 
with  few  opportunities  for  intellectual 
improvement.  Few  men  have  struggled 
with  sterner  resolution,  against  adverse 
cireumstances,  or  practiced  self-denial 
with  more  firm  and  steady'  jnirjiose  to 
overcome  them,  or  achieved  a  higher 
satisfaction  in  rising  bv  laborious  steps 
to  a  ])osition  of  competency',  influence 
and  respect. 

The  grandfather  of  Mr.  Barnes  was 
a  well-to-do  farmer,  living  in  Glenhani, 
Dutchess  County,  New  York,  and  his 
grandmother  belonged  to  a  family'  of 
Green’s,  who  were  from  New  Eng¬ 
land.  His  father,  William  Barnes, 
and  his  mother,  a  Lee,  removed  from 
Dutchess  County',  N.  V.,  where  they  were 
brought  11])  to  western  New  York  in 
1830.  They'  were  inenibers  of  the  Bap¬ 
tist  church,  intelligent  and  respected  in 
the  community',  but  poor  in  this  world’s 
goods — the  father  following  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  operative  in  woolen  mills. 

W.  A.  Barnes  was  born  March  28, 
1 840,  in  the  town  of  Manchester,  Ontario 
County',  New  York.  He  was  the  y  oung¬ 
est  of  a  family'  of  five  children. 
His  earliest  recollections  were  of  a  hum¬ 
ble  rented  home  at  Factory'  Hollow,  a 
little  hamlet  where  was  situated  a 
woolen  faetory'  in  which  his  father 
was  em])loyed.  The  family  removed  to 
Honeyoe  Falls,  Monroe  County,  where 
at  the  age  of  eleven  the  lad  was  i)ut  to 
work  at  manual  labor  in  the  woolen 
mills,  which  lie  followed  without  inter¬ 
mission  until  he  reached  his  majority'. 
A  single  term  at  the  eommon  school 
comprised  the  entire  scholastic  advant¬ 


age  of  his  life.  The  ivuliments  of  learn¬ 
ing  obtained  in  infancy'  at  his  mother’s 
knee,  with  hours  snatched  from  the  busy- 
labor  of  his  apprenticeship  devoted  to 
reading  such  books  as  fell  in  his  way- 
gave  him  the  learning,  which,  improved 
by'  a  diligent  reading  of  the  best  books 
in  later  life  have  given,  if  not  a  method¬ 
ical,  at  least  a  com])rehensive  education. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen,  dissatisfied 
with  the  portion  of  his  earnings  which 
were  ap])roi)riated  to  his  apparel,  he 
made  an  agreement  with  his  father  by 
which  he  shoidd  receive  his  own  wages, 
])aying  a  stipulated  sum  for  his  time. 
The  result  was  a  surplus  of  three  dollars 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  which  was 
loaned  upon  a  promissory  note  at  seven 
l)er  cent,  interest.  This  beginning  of 
accumulation  was  followed  through  the 
remaining  years  of  a  busy  life,  during 
which  expenditui'es  have  been  kept 
within  income,  and  a  suri)lus  left  over 
for  investment.  About  this  time  he  was 
thrown  out  of  work  by-  the  burning  of 
the  woolen  mill  losing  a  part  of  his 
wardrobe.  He  submitted  himself  to  ex¬ 
amination  and  was  granted  a  certificate 
to  teach  school.  Obtaining  a  .school  in 
a  district  adjoining  that  of  his  home 
at  thirteen  dollai's  a  month,  boarding 
round.  There  were  six  weeks  before 
time  to  open  the  school  term.  He  hired 
out  to  a  neighbor  for  four  weeks  husk¬ 
ing  corn,  digging  ])otatoes  and  getting 
in  buckwheat,  the  wages  for  which,  ])aid 
in  ])roduce,  furnished  a  load  of  potatoes, 
api)les  and  buckwheat,  which  he  sent  to 
his  parents  for  their  winter’s  snp])ly'. 
The  remaining  two  weeks  were  put  in  in 
wheeling  dirt  to  a  dam,  twelve  hours  of 
work  for  a  day’s  labor,  for  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  six  dollars  and  board,  a  sum 
which  sufficed  to  replenish  his  ai)i)arel 
sufficiently'  to  make  him  lu'esentable  to 
his  school  i)atrons.  He  taught  three 
months,  earning  thirty-nine  dollars.  .\t 
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the  close  of  the  term  the  school  ti'easury 
was  em])ty  and  he  was  obliged  to  re¬ 
turn  home  without  his  pay.  When  he 
learned  that  the  treasury  was  in  tunds 
he  walked  thirty  miles  to  the  treas¬ 
urer,  received  his  money  at  9  p.  m.  and 
started  home.  When  ten  miles  on  the 
road  he  was  so  exhausted  that  he  was 
compelled  to  ask  lodging  of  his  old  em- 
plox'er,  and  the  next  day  reached  home 
with  his  thirty -nine  dollars,  the  fruit  of 
three  months  labor  and  a  walk  of  sixt3^ 
miles  to  collect  it.  In  reviewing  this 
3'ear  of  his  life,  Mr.  Barnes  says,  “I 
think  I  struggled  harder  that  year  and 
the  next  with  hard  work,  hardship  and 
povert3"  than  I  ever  have  since.” 

It  was  at  the  age  of  nineteen  that  Mr. 
Barnes  made  his  first  real  estate  venture. 
It  was  the  purchase  of  a  one  and  a  fourth 
acre  lot  in  the  village  of  Hone3'oe  Falls 
for  $225,  pa3mble  in  four  annual  install¬ 
ments.  Upon  this  lot  he  put  up  a  small 
house,  buying  the  lumber  and  obtaining 
the  carpenters  on  credit;  when  finished 
his  parents  were  installed  in  the  house, 
the  first  roof  of  their  own  that  had  ever 
been  over  their  heads,  and  the3'  contin¬ 
ued  to  occnjiy  it  as  long  as  thev  were 
able  to  live  alone. 

The  bills  were  paid  and  the  lot  con¬ 
tract  canceled  out  of  his  earnings,  some 
of  which  were  obtained  by  working  extra 
time,  after  the  twelve  hours  that  consti¬ 
tuted  a  da3"’s  labor. 

In  the  spring  of  1862  he  commenced 
working  on  a  farm.  He  was  then  in  his 
twenty-second  year.  The  war  had  been 
in  progress  nearly  a  year,  and  he  found 
himself  unable  to  resist  the  patriotic 
ardor  which  impelled  the  3'outh  of  the 
country  to  arms.  Yielding  to  the  aj)- 
peals  of  the  government,  he  volunteered 
and  was  mustered  into  the  service  at 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  in  JuUy  1862,  and  was 
assigned  to  Co.  D,  of  the  108th  Regiment 
of  New  York  Infantrv.  The  regiment 


joined  the  arm3'  of  the  Potomac  under 
Gen.  McClellan,  and  partook  in  its  en- 
trenchings,  marchings  and  battles,  which 
the  histoiw  of  the  war  times  exhibits  in 
detail.  He  was  in  the  decisive  battle  of 
Antietam ;  and  at  the  battle  of  Freder- 
icksburgh,  he  was  so  seriously  wounded 
that  he  was  sent  to  the  hospital  at 
Point  Lookout.  As  he  convalesced  he 
was  appointed  ward-master  of  one 
of  the  wards  in  the  hospital.  Gen. 
Butler  granted  him  a  furlough  to 
attend  the  military  school  which  had 
been  established  at  Philadelphia,  after 
which  he  was  ordered  to  Vv'ashington  for 
examination  and  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  first  lieutenant  and  sent  to  Point 
Lookout.  A  commission  was  made  out 
and  forwarded  to  his  regiment,  assigning 
him  to  dut3'  in  a  regiment  of  U.  S.  Colored 
Troops,  then  garrisoning  Fort  Pillow. 
The  commission  was  suppressed  by  the 
officers  of  his  former  regiment,  thelOStli 
New  York,  and  never  I'eached  him.  The 
unworthy  act  of  his  comrades  saved  his 
life,  as  the  colored  regiment  to  which  he 
had  been  assigned  was,  upon  thecapture 
of  Fort  Pillow  1)3'  General  Forest,  mur¬ 
dered  almost  to  the  last  man.  A  new 
commission  was  in  due  time  made  out, 
assigning  him  to  Company  D,  24th  Reg¬ 
iment  U.  S.  Colored  Troops.  Before  this 
regiment  had  been  fully  organized,  and 
made  read3'  for  service,  Richmond  had 
been  evacuated,  Lee  had  surrendered, 
and  the  war  was  over.  His  regiment 
was  selected  to  serve  as  Guard  of  Honor 
for  the  body  of  President  Lincoln  on  its 
passage  through  Philadelphia,  after 
which  its  officers  were  detailed  for  service 
in  the  Freedman’s  Bureau.  Lieut.  Barnes 
was  stationed  at  Clarksville,  Va.,  as  as- 
sistent  superintendent  of  the  PYeedman’s 
Bureau.  When  superseded  b3'  civil  officers 
he  was  ordered  to  Richmond  and  dis¬ 
charged.  On  his  return  he  tarried  at 
Washington  and  witnessed  the  Grand 
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National  Review  of  the  Union  armies,  a 
sight  never  to  be  forgotten,  and  to  be 
seen  only  once.  At  the  termination  of 
the  war  he  returned  home  and  engaged 
in  business  with  his  older  brother,  Alex¬ 
ander,  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  two  3'^ears  and  then  sold  his  in¬ 
terest  in  the  business  to  his  brother. 

While  living  at  Rochester  he  met  Miss 
Catherine  J.  Rov’craft,  who  was  a 
daughter  of  Joseph  Ro3’craft,  a  farmer 
living  at  Ogden,  Monroe  count3',  N.  Y., 
and  a  sister  of  the  wife  of  E.  S.  Corser, 
now  of  Minneapolis.  Yielding  to  a 
mutual  attraction,  they  were  married 
October  3,  1867,  at  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Corser  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  The  newly 
married  pair  proceeded  to  their  new 
home  where  he  entered  again  the 
emplo3'ment  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
woolen  mill  which  had  been  re¬ 
built.  He  worked  in  the  mill  eight 
months  of  each  3'ear  and  taught  school 
four  months.  No  time  was  suffered  to  be 
idle.  The  day  after  work  in  the  mill 
ceased,  school  was  begun.  No  holidavs 
were  allowed.  Even  on  Saturda3"S  of 
the  school  session  he  chopped  cordwood 
for  the  neighbors  and  thus  preserved  un¬ 
broken  his  rule  to  make  income  exceed 
expenditures.  This  emplo3’ment  was 
continued  until  he  decided  to  accept  an 
offer  from  Mr.  E.  S.  Corser  to  join  him 
in  business  in  Minneapolis. 

Mr.  Barnes  arrived  in  Minneapolis 
April  11,  1872,  and  formed  a  partner¬ 
ship  with  Mr  Corser  on  the  first  da3'  of 
the  following  May  in  the  real  estate 
business,  to  which  was  added  loans  and 
insurance.  An  office  was  opened  in  the 
First  National  Bank  building  opposite 
the  Nicollet  House,  where  the  partner¬ 
ship  business  was  carried  on  for  twelve 
years,  and  until  it  was  dissolved  1)3’  limi¬ 
tation. 

A  partnership  was  then  formed  con¬ 
sisting  of  W.  A.  Barnes,  Alexander 


Barnes,  C.  W.  Sexton,  Frank  W.  Barnes 
and  Heniw  F.  Wyman,  in  the  same 
business,  and  occup3’ing  the  same  office 
that  had  so  long  been  the  head-quarters 
of  Corser  &  Co.  Having  some  3’ears  be¬ 
fore  purchased  the  Barton  block  on  up¬ 
per  Washington  avenue,  the  firm  of  W. 
A.  Barnes  &  Co.  occupied  one  of  its 
lower  rooms  in  1889,  where  their  office 
has  remained  to  the  present  time.  Thus 
the  business  has  been  carried  on  for 
more  than  twent3'  3’ears,  with  but  one 
change  of  location. 

At  the  outset  Messrs.  Corser  and 
Barnes, believing  that  in  helpingto  build 
up  the  enterprises,  especialh’  those  of  a 
manufacturingcharacter,  of  Minneapolis 
the3’  would  effectually  forward  their 
own  interests,  determined  upon  a  liberal 
and  enterprising  polic3’.  They  have 
been  most  efficient  in  attracting  such 
establishments  and  in  contributing  and 
assisting  to  raise  such  financial  assist¬ 
ance  as  was  needful  to  secure  them.  The 
method  adopted  was  usuall3’  to  furnish 
a  site,  or  secure  subscriptions  of  stock 
in  the  proposed  undertaking.  Thus  1)3’ 
the  union  of  mechanical  skill  and  expe¬ 
rience,  with  thecapital  requisite  to  carr3’ 
on  the  business,  man3’  important  manu¬ 
facturing  plants  were  secured  to  the 
cit3’,  adding  to  the  volume  of  itsbusiness 
and  diversif3’ing  its  products  and  aug¬ 
menting  its  population  1)3’  the  large 
number  of  operatives  with  their  families 
necessar3’  to  operate  them.  This  in  turn 
furnished  new  tenants  for  houses  and 
customers  for  lots,  as  well  as  contribut¬ 
ing  to  the  general  augmentation  of 
values,  and  thus  building  up  the  cit3’. 

Among  the  important  establishments 
which  were  l)rought  here  through  the 
personal  endeavor  of  Mr.  B.'M’iies,  and  in 
almost  everv  instance  bv  a  liberal  sub- 
scri])tion  1)3’  his  firm,  are  the  Northwest¬ 
ern  Stpve  Works,  the  Brush  Electric  Eight 
Compaiu’,  the  Minneapolis  Threshing 
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Machine  Company,  the  Swinbnrn  Plant¬ 
ing  Company,  the  Minneapolis  Knitting 
Company,  the  Minneapolis  Plow  Works, 
the  Tilden  Heater  and  Closet  Company, 
the  Northern  Car  Company,  the  Gold 
and  Silver  Reduction  Works,  the  Esterly 
Harvester  Company,  the  T.  J.  Preese 
Mercantile  Company,  and  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Glass  Company.  Of  most  of  these 
corporations  Mr.  Barnes  is  a  director, 
of  many  of  them  he  is  president  and  of 
some  he  is  secretary  and  treasurer.  To 
them  all  he  has  contributed  not  onl^" 
capital,  but  much  labor  and  careful 
oversight. 

Besides  these  business  connections  he 
is  a  director  of  the  Flour  City  National 
Bank,  with  its  capital  of  $1,000,000, 
and  also  of  the  Citizens  Bank.  He  is 
president  of  the  Realty  Company,  capi¬ 
tal  $150,000,  and  of  the  Real  Estate 
Corporation  with  the  same  amount  of 
capital.  He  was  one  of  the  original 
members  of  the  Business  Men’s  Union, 
and  chairman  of  its  miscellaneous  com¬ 
mittee. 

In  connection  with  Messrs.  E.  S. 
Corser  and  C.  P.  Lovell,  he  is  a  proprie¬ 
tor  of  the  beautiful  Oak  Park  addition, 
bounded  by  Sixth  and  Plymouth  ave¬ 
nues  and  Fourteenth  and  Twenty-second 
streets  north.  During  the  depression  of 
1878-9,  Messrs.  Corser  and  Barnes  built 
about  fifty  hotises  and  four  stores,  giv¬ 
ing  employment  to  many  mechanics  and 
laborers. 

These  enterprises  have  not  been 
ephemeral,  biit  having  been  established 
with  good  judgment  and  backed  by 
sufficient  capital,  have  most  of  them  be¬ 
come  substantial  and  permanent  insti¬ 
tutions.  They  have  added  thousands 
to  the  population  of  the  eityand  swelled 
its  property  valuation  by  millions. 

In  politics  Mr.  Barnes  has  been  a 
Repviblican,  though  he  has  declined  all 
l^olitical  positions,  believing  that  official 


life  is  in  no  sense  eompatible  with  busi¬ 
ness  success. 

His  religious  connections  is  with  the 
Baptist  chureh,  in  which  he  was  nurtured. 
He  believes  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son 
of  God  and  the  Savior  of  the  world. 
The  Soeiety  of  Christian  Endeavor  and 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Assoeiation  have 
his  warm  sympathy.  He  believes  in 
eommon  schools,  in  Sunday-schools,  in 
public  libraries,  in  university  extension 
lectures,  and  in  all  measures  ealeulated 
to  enlighten  and  educate  the  masses. 

In  furtherance  of  his  eharitable  incli¬ 
nations  he  was  aetive  in  solieiting  funds 
and  co-operating  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Minneapolis  Hospital  College,  of 
whieh  he  was  a  director  and  treasurer, 
an  institution  since  incorporated  into 
the  State  University  and  made  the  in¬ 
strument  of  its  medical  instruction. 

The  establishment  of  the  Minneapolis 
Industrial  Exposition  was  one  of  those 
enterprises  which  illustrates  the  uselfish 
and  devoted  spirit  of  her  citizens. 
Though  in  form  a  stock  company,  the 
chief  purpose  of  its  establishment  was 
rather  patriotic  than  mercenary.  Among 
those  who  devoted  time,  thought  and 
capital  to  its  promotion  none  were  more 
conspieuous  than  Mr.  Barnes. 

This  enumeration,  somewhat  tii'eso  me 
in  detail,  shows  as  no  descriptive  lan¬ 
guage  could  express,  the  seope  of  the 
responsibilities  which  this  tireless  brain 
has  carried  on,  the  versatility  of  its  op¬ 
erations  and  the  beneficient  ambition 
which  has  promoted  them. 

Yet  not  content  with  crowding  the 
business  hours  of  the  day  with  labor; 
as  in  youth  when  pressed  by  the  need  of 
subsistence,  he  devoted  the  time  usuall3^ 
given  to  reereation  to  additional  toil; 
so  in  mature  life  when  the  necessity  of 
accumulation  no  longer  pressed  upon 
him,  he  has  devoted  an  average  of  four 
hours  per  daj",  outside  of  business  time. 
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to  intellectual  iini)rovement.  His  read¬ 
ing  has  been  extensive  and  thorough. 
Among  the  sidjjects  and  authors  that 
have  engaged  his  attention,  have  been 
first  the  Hol\'  Scriptures  which  he  has 
read  and  re-read  from  year  to  year, 
dwelling  with  frequent  repetition  upon 
the  Psalms.  Then  commentaries  upon 
the  weekly  Sunday  school  lesson,  as  jn-e- 
seribed  by  the  committee  for  inteima- 
tional  stud^^  Hume,  Guizot,  Green  and 
Fi.sk  in  history.  The  Belles  Letters  of 
Irving,  Longfellow,  and  Whittier, 
Metaphysics  by  Bacon  and  Drummond 
with  biographies,  poems,  books  of 
travel  and  explorations,  and  a  judicious 
selection  of  light  litei'ature  by  Scott, 
Hawthorne,  Bulwer,  and  Lew  Wallace. 
Even  the  ponderous  annals  of  Josephus 
have  received  his  patient  attention. 
War  histories  and  biographies  have  been 
a  favorite  subject  of  reading.  Thus  no 
less  than  one  hundred  and  forty  books 
have  been  gone  through  within  the  last 
six  years.  Through  much  travel 
throughout  the  countr\^  he  has  added 
the  fruits  of  observation  to  the  study 
of  books. 

Air.  and  Airs.  Barnes  have  three 
children,  Kate  Augusta,  born  AIa\"  15, 
1869;  William  Elwood,  born  Alarch  20, 
1871,  and  Alexander  J.  born  April  5, 
1882.  Their  home  in  Oak  Park  is 
spacious  and  elegant. 

Of  medium  height  Air.  Barnes  is 
portly,  with  an  open,  pleasant  counte¬ 
nance.  His  conversation  is  fluent,  and 
his  movements  active. 

Enterprise,  unwearied,  industry,  in- 
tegrit}",  and  unbotuidcd  faith  are  his 
characteristics. 

Hknrv  Elmhk  Ladd.  The  Ladd 
family  is  one  of  the  few  but  increasing 
number  that  values  authentic  histoiw 
sufficiently  to  preserve  a  genealogical 
record  of  its  numerous  members.  In  this 


instance  the  striking  fact  revealed,  is  the 
])ersistency  with  which  the  family  for 
six  generations  has  clung  to  the  rocky 
soil  of  the  to  wn  in  which  its  first  Ameri¬ 
can  ancestor  made  his  permanent  home. 

Daniel  Ladd,  as  the  record  runs,  took 
the  oath  of  supi'emacr'  and  allegiance  to 
])ass  to  New  England  in  the  AIar\'  and 
John  of  London,  Robert  Sar'res,  master, 
24th  of  Alarch,  1623-4.  He  first  settled 
at  Ipswich,  then  removed  to  Salisbuiw, 
and  accompanied  the  first  company  of 
settlers  to  the  wild  woods  of  Pautucket, 
(Haverhill),  where  he  was  allotted  lands 
in  1649.  For  six  generations  his  de- 
cendants  remained  near  the  spot  of  this 
ancestral  settlement.  The  line  of  de¬ 
scent  from  the  first  Daniel  was  2nd, 
Daniel  3d,  Daniel  4th,  Daniel  5th,  Dan¬ 
iel  6th,  Joshua  7th,  Perle\'  Al.  The 
latter  married  Hannah  R.  Reidhead,  who 
was  descended  from  an  ancestor,  who, 
when  a  boy  together  with  a  brother 
at  college  at  Cambridge,  England, 
were  deco^-ed  on  board  a  man  of 
war,  and  brought  involuntarih-  to 
America.  Another  ancestor  was  Han¬ 
nah  Dustin,  of  Haverhill,  whose  heroic 
escape  from  captivitr'  with  the  Indians 
in  1697,  has  preserved  her  memory 
among  the  heroines  of  early  American 
history. 

H.  E.  Ladd,  only  son  of  Perlev  AI. 
Ladd,  was  born  at  Salem,  Roekinglmm 
County,  New  Hampshire,  December  17, 
1847.  His  father  who  followed  the  hum¬ 
ble  trade  of  a  carpenter,  removed  to 
Haverhill,  Alass.  when  the  son  was  five 
yejirs  old,  where  his  youth  was  i)assed 
until  his  nineteenth  \'ear;  when  the  fam¬ 
ily,  of  which  young  Henry  was  the  oidy 
surviving  child,  removed  to  Alinneai)- 
olis.  It  was  in  the  hope  of  improving 
his  health,  whieli  with  no  ])artieular 
disease  was  not  at  .all  robust,  that  the 
family  sought  a  home  so  far  from  the 
Alerrimack  Hills. 
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In  1866,  a  visit  was  made  to  the 
west  and  Minneapolis  offered  so  maiiA^ 
attractions,  that  the  family  possessions 
were  sold  ont,  and  in  the  spring  of  1867, 
a  ])ermanent  residence  was  taken  here- 
Although  the  father  with  the  aid  of  his 
son  had  conducted  for  some  years  a 
small  grocery  business  in  Haverhill, 
the\'  did  not  immediately  embark  in  the 
mercantile  business  here.  Young  Ladd 
was  willing  to  accept  an3'  honest  occu¬ 
pation  which  offered,  and  for  a  few 
months  after  his  arrival  assisted  Albert 
Lawrence  in  gathering  tolls  at  the  Sus¬ 
pension  Bridge,  afterwards  he  worked 
for  more  than  half  a  v’ear  in  the  photo¬ 
graph  galler3^  of  W.  H.  Jacob3y  on  Nic¬ 
ollet  and  Second  street. 

Having  thus  gained  a  foot  hold  in 
his  new  home,  he  opened  a  fruit  and 
eonfectionerv  store  at  No.  216  Hennepin 
avenue,  afterwards  moving  to  Wash¬ 
ington  avenue  where  the  business  was 
continued  until  1874.  Then  selling  his 
business  he  returned  east  and  married 
Miss  Anna  M.  Hagar,  in  Lawrence, 
Mass.,  daughter  of  Ruben  and  Nancie 
Hagar,  of  Union,  Maine.  He  spent 
nearlv  a  3"ear  in  the  east  and 
again  visited  that  part  of  the  countrv 
the  following  3"ear,  and  attended 
the  Centennial  at  Philadelphia.  In 
1877  he  again  embarked  in  the  con¬ 
fectionery  business,  and  continued  it 
with  fair  success.  He  then  sold  his  busi¬ 
ness  and  visited  California,  passing  a 
winter  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Return¬ 
ing  to  Minneapolis  he  engaged  in  the 
real  estate  business  in  1880.  Five  3'ears 
later  he  took  his  present  partner  and 
continued  the  business  under  the  name 
of  Ladd  &  Nickels.  The  firm  occupies  fine 
rooms  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Loan 
and  Trust  Company’s  building.  To 
the  real  estate  commission  business  thev 
have  added  loaning  money  for  eastern 
investors.  The  business  has  become  a 


very  large  one  under  prudent  manage¬ 
ment.  The3'  have  gained  not  only  ex¬ 
perience,  but  the  confidence  of  the  public. 
The3^  have  confined  themselves  to  a 
legitimate  commission  business,  never 
indulging  in  speculation,  however 
tempting  the  prospect  of  profit. 

In  loaning  money  they  have  never 
gauranteed  their  loans,  pledging  onL 
the  exercise  of  their  best  judgment. 
Through  the  viccissitudes  of  twelve  years 
not  a  dollar  loaned  b3"  them  has 
been  lost.  Prudent,  cautious,  conserva¬ 
tive  without  ostentation,  with  remark¬ 
able  financial  sagacit3',  Mr.  Ladd  has 
pursued  the  even  tenor  of  his  way,  at¬ 
tending  strictH  and  industriously  to  his 
own  affairs,  and  has  built  up  a  business 
reputation  among  the  best  in  his  line  o 
pursuit,  and  has  achieved  gratifying 
success.  He  has  within  the  last  two 
3^ears’  erected  an  elegant  residence  of 
cream  Kasota  stone  at  No.  131 
Oak  Grove  street,  where  he  now  re¬ 
sides,  his  wife  and  himself  consti¬ 
tuting  the  famihy  as  the3^  have  no  chil¬ 
dren.  Though  not  large  the  house  is 
ver3^  symmetrical,  and  attracts  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  passer  as  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  upon  this  veiw  handsome  resi¬ 
dence  street. 

Mr.  Ladd  came  to  Minneapolis 
while  3''et  in  his  minority,  and  has  liter- 
alh"  “grown  up  with  the  countr3'.’’  His 
career  api)arently  shaped  1)3'  circum¬ 
stances,  and  falling  in  with  the  needs  of 
the  countr3^,  with  no  shining  cjualities 
or  laborious  preparation,  illustrates  the 
sure  success  which  attends  industr3', 
integrity  and  fidelit3^ 

William  Henry  Lauderdale.  This 
successful  business  man  and  worthy 
citizen  ranks  as  a  pioneer  of  Minneapo¬ 
lis,  having  first  made  it  his  home  in  the 
earh'  autumn  of  1854.  It  has  grown 
up  under  his  e3^e,  and  he  has  shared  in 
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the  prosperity  to  which  he  has  in  no 
small  measure  contributed. 

Mr.  Lauderdale  is  the  son  of  a  Scotch 
emigrant  who  settled  in  this  country 
about  the  beginning  of  this  century'.  He 
was  born  at  York,  Livingston  County, 
New  York,  August  15,  1830;  and  after 
the  3'ears  of  childhood,  took  his  father’s 
trade — that  of  a  tailor,  and  woi'ked  at 
it  from  his  nineteenth  to  his  twent^^-first 
\’ear  at  Sandusk\'  Citv  and  Wooster, 
Ohio.  At  the  latter  place  he  was  mar¬ 
ried  March  20,  1852.  His  wife  was 
Mar^'  Elizabeth  Sloane;  and  bringing 
his  household  effects  the  best  part 
of  the  journe}'  to  Galena,  beyond 
the  railroad,  was  made  in  a  wagon, 
whence  the  part^'  came  up  the  river  in 
the  Steamboat  Nominee,  until  she  sunk 
somewhere  below  St.  Paul.  After  pass¬ 
ing  two  drear\"  nights  and  a  da\'  on  the 
shore,  the}'  were  brought  to  St.  Paul  by 
a  succeeding  boat — the  War  Eagle. 

The  famih'  found  their  first  entertain¬ 
ment  with  Isaac  I.  Lewis,  who  occupied 
for  a  dwelling  the  upper  part  of  the 
store  occupying  the  site  of  the  late  cit\' 
market,  at  the  corner  of  First  street  and 
Bridge  Square.  The  winter  was  passed 
in  the  house  of  John  Bohannon,  at 
Shingle  Creek,  the  owner  being  in  the 
woods.  Having  made  a  claim  of  one 
hundred  fift3’-two  acres  near  Lake  Cal¬ 
houn,  the  family  removed  to  it  in  Alarch 
1855,  a  claim  house  was  built,  a  well 
dug,  and  a  portion  of  the  claim  tilled. 
To  pa}'  for  the  land  when  it  was  brought 
into  market.  Air.  Lauderdale  was 
obliged  to  borrow  some  mone}',  for 
which  he  paid  the  current  rate  of  inter¬ 
est  of  five  per  cent,  per  month.  The  note 
was  paid  oft'  through  work  at  his 
trade,  which  he  did  for  Joseph  H. 
Thompson,  who  then  as  now,  carried 
on  a  merchant  tailor’s  business  in 
Alinneapolis. 


Afterward  in  1868,  he  moved  into 
the  town  and  carried  on  the  business  of 
veterinar}'  surger}’  at  the  corner  of 
Hennepin  avenue  and  Twelfth  street,  in 
an  establishment  owned  b}'  himself. 
Having  a  fondness  for  animals,  and 
closel}'  observing  their  habits,  he  was 
quite  successftd  in  their  treatment.  Air. 
Lauderdale  was  among  the  first  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  dairv  which  quite  supplied  the 
demand,  where  almost  every  famih’^  kept 
a  cow,  and  the  herds  pastured  where 
now  ai'e  cit}'  streets  and  solid  blocks. 
Air.  Lauderdale  was  among  the  fii'st  to 
establish  a  regular  real  estate  business 
in  the  city.  In  1879  he  associated  him¬ 
self  with  Miner  Ball,  and  opened  an 
office  for  the  sale  of  real  estate.  After¬ 
wards  he  conducted  the  business  alone, 
until  the  present  firm  of  Lauderdale  & 
Co.  was  formed,  which  consists  of  W. 
H.;J.  W.  (a  nephew),  and  a  son  W.  F., 
having  its  offices  in  Temple  Court. 
Their  dealings  have  been  extensive,  hon¬ 
orable  and  profitable,  both  to  them¬ 
selves  and  their  customers. 

Mr.  Lauderdale  with  his  wife  united 
with  PU'mouth  Congi'egational  Church, 
Ala}'  the  7th,  1865.  Upon  the  planting 
of  the  Plymouth  branch  in  North  Min¬ 
neapolis,  eight  3'ears  later,  which  after¬ 
wards  was  organized  as  Pilgrim  Church, 
AI  r.  Lauderdale  joined  the  colony  and 
was  made  deacon  of  the  chureh.  He 
has  ever  since  held  the  position  and  has 
been  an  aetive  woi'ker  in  the  church  and 
in  the  Sunda}'  sehool,  having  held  almost 
every  office  at  one  time  and  another  in 
church  and  societ}'.  He  joined  the  Ala- 
sonic  Fraternit}'  in  Ohio  in  1852,  and 
has  been  a  leading  member  of  Lodge, 
commander}'  and  consistory  in  Minne¬ 
apolis  during  the  greater  part  of  his 
residence  here. 

Air.  Lauderdale  is  of  medium  stature,  of 
a  museular  frame,  inclining  to  portliness. 
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His  bearing  is  dignified  and  his  inter- 
eonrse  cordial  and  frank.  He  has  risen 
b\'  force  of  integritr^  of  character  and 
indnstrjr,  from  the  rank  of  toiler  at  a 
mechanical  trade,  to  competency  of 
fortune  and  an  influential  position  in  the 
community.  Dignified,  without  arrog¬ 
ance,  cheerful  and  kindly,  he  enjoys  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  all  who  know 
him.  The  wife  of  his  youth,  who  shared 
the  toils  and  privations  of  his  early  resi¬ 
dence  here,  a  gifted  and  estimable  lad3^ 
died  on  the  8th  of  Augaist,  1872.  The 
two  children  who  accompanied  the  fam- 
il}^  at  their  settlement  in  Minneapolis 
are  Margaret  J.,  wife  of  Frank  W. 
Murch,  and  Maiw  Ruth,  wife  of  Free¬ 
man  P.  Lane.  A  son,  William  Francis 
Lauderdale  was  born  here  JuH  5th, 
1861,  and  is  now  a  member  of  the  real 
estate  firm  of  Lauderdale  &  Co.  In 
June  1875,  Air.  Lauderdale  married  Mrs. 
Susan  A.  Robertson,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Taylor.  She  was  brought  up 
in  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia.  Of  this 
marriage  the  children  are  George  H., 
born  Juh'  2nd,  1876;  Harry  T.,  born 
March  29th,  1881,  and  Mildred,  born 
August  6th,  1882. 

Cornelius  B.  Shove.  The  family 
liearing  the  somewhat  unusual  name  is 
an  ancient  one  in  America,  having  been 
among  the  earlj"  colonists  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  tracing  its  lineage  for  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years.  Alonzo  Shove,  residing 
at  S3  racusc.  New  York,  was  the  father 
of  C.  B.  Shove.  He  was  a  manufacturer 
of  boots  and  shoes.  The  son  was  born 
Nov.  8,  1844.  The  familv  removed  to 
Manitowoc,  Wis.,  when  the  son  was  six 
years  old,  where  he  passed  his  boyhood, 
and  received  the  school  training  which 
the  common  school  of  a  rural  village 
furnished. 

When  thirteen  years  old  he  entered 
the  banking  house  of  T.  C.  Shove  at 


Manitowoc,  where  he  remained  for  11 
years,  acquiring  the  practical  training 
in  finance,  which  fitted  him  for  the  pe¬ 
culiar  position  which  he  was  afterwards 
to  fill  with  so  much  ability,  as  the 
manager  of  a  large  and  successful  insur¬ 
ance  business. 

In  1878  he  entered  the  employment 
of  the  late  J.  B.  Bennett,  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  suc¬ 
cessful  insurance  managers  that  the 
country  has  produced.  At  first  he  was 
sent  to  Macon,  Missouri,  to  manage  a 
local  agency  of  the  JEtna  Insurance  Co., 
of  Hartford,  Conn.,  the  western  agent 
of  which  Mr.  Bennett  was.  When  the 
Andes  Insurance  Company  was  organ¬ 
ized  at  Cincinnati,  Mr.  Shove  removed 
to  that  city,  and  was  appointed  special 
agent  of  the  company,  the  duties  of 
which  led  him  to  travel  widely  over  the 
country,  establishing  and  supervising 
agencies,  and  attending  to  the  interests 
of  the  company;  afterwards  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  agent  of  the  compan3'  for  the 
state  of  Iowa.  After  the  great  Boston 
fire,  which  ruined  so  man3"  insurance 
companies,  among  them  the  Andes,  he 
engaged  in  the  service  of  several  insur¬ 
ance  companies,  as  special  agent  and 
adjuster,  until  the  year  1878  when  he 
came  to  Minneapolis. 

A  year  or  two  after  coming  here,  he 
organized  the  Millers  and  Manufacturers 
Insurance  Compan3q  under  a  general 
law  which  was  enacted  at  the  session  of 
1880-1,  authorizing  the  foimiation  of 
companies  to  transact  insurance  busi¬ 
ness,  upon  a  combination  of  stock  and 
mutual  plans.  This  law,  which  was  an 
innovation  upon  established  insurance 
theories,  was  favored  by  Hon.  C.  A. 
Pillsbury  in  the  senate  and  Hon.  H.  G. 
Hicks  in  the  house,  and  was  approved 
by  Hon.  John  S.  Pillsbury,  then  governor 
of  the  state  and  by  Hon.  A.  R.  McGill, 
then  the  state  insurance  commissioner. 
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The  Millers’  and  Manufacturers’  Insui'- 
ance  Companyconinienced business  May 
1st,  1881,  and  has  met  with  uniform 
success.  1 1  is  essentially  a  mutual  com¬ 
pany,  distributing-  to  such  of  its  iJolicw 
holders  as  come  under  the  mutual 
agreement,  the  siirplus  of  premiums  ])aid 
Iw  them,  over  the  actual  cost ‘of  the 
insurance. 

Mr.  Shove  has  been  secretary  and 
general  Manager  of  the  compan\'  since 
its  organization  in  1881.  He  has  intro¬ 
duced  into  its  operation  some  features 
which  are  as  novel  as  they  have  proved 
beneficial.  The  com])any  employs  no 
agents,  and  i)£iys  out  no  commissions. 
It  sends  out  its  own  salaried  inspectors, 
who  alone  repi'esent  it  throughout  the 
countrv. 

The  plan  has  worked  successfully,  due 
in  great  ])art  to  the  careful  selection  of 
members,  and  scrutiny'  of  risks  by  com¬ 
petent  £uul  disinterested  officers  of  the 
company.  At  the  time  of  making  its 
last  stcitement  August,  1892,  the  com¬ 
pany  had  assets  amounting  to  v$526,- 
710.65,  of  which  $347,840.27  was  sur¬ 
plus  above  all  liabilities,  including  its 
deposited  surplus  of  $100,000.  It  had 
disbursed  in  dividends  since  its  organiza¬ 
tion  $80,264.22,  and  paid  losses  amount¬ 
ing  to  $608,151.94. 

Mr.  Shove  like  other  successful  expon¬ 
ents  of  new  ideas,  is  enthusiastic  in  the 
.'idvocaev  of  his  scheme,  and  indefatig¬ 
able  in  working  for  its  success.  He  is  at 
the  same  time  careful  and  conservative 
in  his  views  and  management.  His  home 
is  at  No.  1002  Hawthorn  avenue,  where 
he  lives  with  his  wife  whom  he  married 
in  1883.  She  was  Mrs.  Carrie  A.  Nor¬ 
ton,  of  Chicago,  Ill. 

Hdwin  Winslow  Hekrick.  Any 
biographical  history  of  the  Northwest 
would  be  imperfect  which  omitted  refer¬ 
ence  to  those  citizens  of  Minneapolis 
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who  have  been  prominently  engaged  in 
the  various  departments  of  commerce 
and  finance,  and  whose  labors  and 
ability,  enterprise  and  capital,  have  so 
largely  contributed  to  her  wonderful 
development,  and  who  have  been  so 
closely  identified  with  the  various  move¬ 
ments  and  agencies  which  have  placed 
her  among  the  prosjierous  commercial 
centers  of  our  land. 

Closely  connected  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Minnea])olis  is  the  name  of  Ed¬ 
win  W.  Herrick,  a  mean  whose  long  ex¬ 
perience  in  business  affairs,  whose 
knowledge  of  men,  rare  executive 
abilities  and  pleasant  social  qualities 
have  won  for  him  the  highest  respect 
and  confidence  of  his  fellow  citizens.  The 
Herrick  family  are  descended  from  Erie 
the  Forester,  and  the  lineage  is  plainly 
traced  from  the  time  of  .William  the 
Conqueror  in  the  eleventh  centur}’.  The 
most  ancient  ancestor  of  record,  bearing 
the  family  name,  was  Sir  William  Her¬ 
rick,  of  Leicester,  London  and  BeJiu 
Manor  Ikirk,  in  England.  He  was  £i 
member  of  I’arliament  from  1601  to 
1630,  and  was  knighted  by  King  James 
I,  in  1605.  He  was  an  attache  of  the 
court  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  by  her 
was  commissioned  embassador  to  the 
Ottoman  Porte.  He  was  subsequently 
appointed  to  a  lucrative  position  in  the 
exchequer,  which  he  held  through  the 
remainder  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  and 
that  of  James  1.  In  1595  Sir  William 
imrchased  from  the  Earl  of  Essex  the 
magnificent  estate  in  the  count}'  of 
Leicester,  known  £is  Beau  Manor  Park, 
which  is  still  in  the  i)Ossession  of  his  de¬ 
scendants  in  direct  line,  and  for  nearly 
three  hundi-ed  years  has  been  the  home 
of  the  English  branch  of  the  family  and 
the  hcc'ul quarters  of  the  race.  Henry 
Herrick,  fifth  son  of  Sir  William,  born  in 
1604,  at  Beau  Manor,  immigrated  to 
America  in  1653,  settling  first  in  Virgin- 
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ia,  and  later,  at  Salem,  Massachusetts. 
He  was  the  progenitor  of  the  family  in 
America.  Ephriam  Herrick,  a  direct 
descendant  of  Henry  Herrick,  and 
grandfather  of  our  subject,  was  a  soldier 
in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  removed 
from  Massachusetts  (about  1620)  to 
that  part  of  western  New  York  then 
known  as  the  “Holland  Purchase.” 

Edwin  W.  Herrick  was  born  in  Sheri¬ 
dan,  Chautauqua  county.  New  York, 
on  the  13th  of  June,  1837,  the  son  of 
Alfred  N.  and  Caroline  (Ambler)  Her¬ 
rick.  His  father  owned  a  farm  lying 
near  the  bleak  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  and 
it  was  here  that  Edwin,  his  brother  and 
two  sisters  spent  their  early  3"ears.  His 
father  was  a  man  of  great  strength  of 
character,  a  willing  worker  in  every 
good  cause,  prominent  in  educational 
affairs  and  a,  leader  in  all  humanitarian 
movements.  He  was  for  many  years  an 
honored  deacon  in  the  Congregational 
church,  giving  freely  of  his  time  and 
means  to  advance  the  interests  of  that 
faith.  He  was  a  man  of  the  strictest  in- 
tegrit\%  kind  and  just  in  all  his  dealings, 
and  was  universally  respected.  His 
death  occurred  in  1846.  After  his 
father’s  death,  and  from  the  age  of  nine 
to  seventeen  j'ears,  j^oung  Herrick  lived 
with  his  grandfather,  Hon.  David  Amb¬ 
ler,  in  Oneida  county.  New  York,  and 
with  his  uncle.  Haven  Brigham,  who 
was  his  guardian,  in  his  native  town. 
During  the  winter  months  he  attended 
the  common  schools,  which  with  the 
addition  of  two  terms  at  the  old 
academy  at  Fredonia,  comprised  all  of 
his  school  education.  Fully  realizing 
that  his  success  in  life  must  depend 
solely  upon  his  own  efforts,  he,  at  the 
age  of  seventeen,  accepted  a  position  in 
the  store  of  his  brother-in-law,  at  Rich¬ 
mond,  Ohio.  He  was  expected  to  sweep, 
put  up  and  remove  the  blinds  and  saw 
wood,  receiving  his  board  as  compensa¬ 


tion.  He  had  been  taught  that  what¬ 
ever  was  worth  doing  at  all  was  worth 
doing  well,  and  his  perseverance  and 
industry  exhibited  in  the  performance  of 
his  first  duties  soon  earned  for  him  a 
promotion  and  a  3^ear’s  engagement  in 
the  same  store  at  a  salary  of  nine  dollai's 
per  month.  His  ability  and  shrewdness 
as  a  salesman  and  buyer  of  countr3^  pro¬ 
duce  increased  with  experience,  and  his 
work  gave  such  satisfaction  that  he  was 
engaged  for  a  second  3^ear  at  a  salary  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty-five  dollars. 
Before  the  close  of  this  year  his  employer 
died,  and  he  was  selected  by  the  admin¬ 
istrators  to  close  up  the  business  of  the 
estate  at  a  large  increase  in  salary.  Mr. 
Herrick’s  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
business  made  his  services  now  almost 
indispensable,  and  the  successor  to  the 
business  retained  him  more  than  three 
3^ears  at  the  highest  salar3'  then  being 
paid  to  an3^  countr3'  clerk. 

Mr.  Herrick  next  entered  the  largest 
wholesale  and  retail  dry  goods  house  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  as  a  salesman,  where 
he  pursued  his  chosen  avocation  with  a 
vigorous  determination  to  become  mas¬ 
ter  of  it.  In  1860  he  made  his  first  busi¬ 
ness  venture,  opening  a  dr3^  goods  store 
in  Ashtabrda,  Ohio,  with  his  eldest 
brother,  William  W.,  under  the  firm 
name  of  Herrick  Brothers.  His  guardian 
had  turned  over  to  him  a  few  hundred 
dollars,  the  remainder  of  his  share  of 
his  father’s  estate,  which,  with  his 
yearly  savings,  and  a  superabundance 
of  energy  and  determination,  comprised 
his  capital.  His  sound,  practical  judg¬ 
ment  and  fair  dealing  during  his  busi¬ 
ness  experience  of  eight  years  in  this 
place  brought  him  a  fair  degree  of  finan¬ 
cial  success.  During  these  years  the  civil 
war  began  and  ended .  His  heart  was 
always  in  sympathy  with  the  Union  and 
the  cause  of  humanity',  and  his  means 
ever  ready  tb  aid  in  sending  needed  men 
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to  the  front  and  to  relieve  the  soldier’s 
widow  or  orphan. 

After  the  close  of  the  war  Mr.  Her¬ 
rick  realized  that  his  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  business,  his  indomitable 
cnerg\'^  and  increased  capital  demanded 
a  broader  field  for  operation.  This 
thought,  seconded  by  a  hope  that  a 
change  of  climate  might  benefit  the 
health  of  his  wife,  whose  tendency  to 
pulmonary  disease  was  becoming  more 
pronounced,  induced  him  to  spend  the 
summer  of  1867  in  prospecting  through¬ 
out  the  west.  He  visited  man\'  cities 
befoi'e  reaching  Minneapolis,  which  then 
laid  claim  to  a  population  of  ten  thous¬ 
and.  Being  favorabh"  impressed  he 
spent  some  time  investigating  the  pros¬ 
pects  and  resources  of  the  young  city, 
and  returned  to  Ohio  fully  convinced 
that  this,  of  all  the  cities  he  had  seen, 
was  the  place  to  “drive  his  stake.’’  The 
business  at  Ashtabula  was  speedilv  dis¬ 
posed  of,  and  on  the  first  day  of  June, 
1868,  the  two  brothers  ai'rived  in  Min¬ 
neapolis.  It  was  not  for  want  of  a  good 
opening  that  the  former  line  of  business 
:was  not  again  entered,  but  Mr.  Her¬ 
rick’s  firm  belief  in  the  rapid  growth  of 
.  the  cit\'  induced  him  to  make  his  first 
-investment  in  real  estate,  and  he  has 
’continued  in  that  business  ever  since, 
i!  He  was  for  a  time  a  member  of  the 
lumber  firm  of  Jones,  Herrick  &  Co., 
and  successfulh-  managed  its  finances. 
The  real  estate  firm  of  Herrick  Brothers 
||  began  business  in  1868  and  early  in  the 
seventies  engaged  in  many  transactions 
t)f  magnitude  and  importance,  among 
which  was  the  creation  of  “Groveland 
Addition’’  to  Minneapolis,  comprising 
nearly  one  thousand  lots,  now  l3'ing  in 
the  heart  of  the  residence  portion  of  the 
city.  His  firm  also  secured  large  tracts 
of  timber  lands,  the  sale  of  which,  fifteen 
years  later,  3'ielded  magnificent  returns. 
.\nother  important  purchase  was  the 


real  estate  and  building  known  as  the 
“Aeadenu'  of  Alusic,’’  then  the  most 
important  block  in  the  city,  situated  on 
the  site  now  occupied  by  Temple  Court. 
The  elegant  building  was  thought  to  be 
far  in  advance  of  the  city’s  needs,  and 
contained  a  spacious  auditorium  above 
the  second  floor,  which  was  devoted  to 
music  and  the  drama.  For  ten  years 
Mr.  Herrick  was  the  manager  of  public 
amusements  in  the  Academy,  at  that 
time  the  finest  theatre  in  the  Northwest. 
His  constant  aim  was  to  cultivate  the 
public  taste  for  music  and  to  elevate  the 
moral  standard  of  the  drama  Iw  ])re- 
senting  the  best  talent  to  be  had  in  the 
West,  though  often  done  under  most 
discouraging  circumstances  and  at  per¬ 
sonal  pecuniary  loss.  The  enterprise 
and  untiring  efforts  of  Mr.  Herrick  in 
this  direction  brought  to  Minneapolis 
the  dawn  of  a  new  era  ai\d  a  higher 
moral  tone  in  the  histor3'  of  her  amuse¬ 
ments. 

During  the  seven  ^^ears  of  financial 
depression,  from  1873  to  1880,  when 
many  men  were  forced  into  bankrupted", 
Mr.  Herrick  never,  for  once,  lost  faith  in 
the  cit\'  of  his  adoption,  and  in  those 
drears  did  much  to  stimulate  the  growth 
of  the  citd"  by  the  erection  of  business 
blocks.  On  Clu'istmas  dad",  1884,  the 
Acadenid'  of  Music  was  partialh'  des- 
trod'cd  bd"  fire.  llpon  the  site  was 
erected,  in  the  following  d'ear  and  under 
Mr.  Herrick’s  personal  supervision,  the 
costh"  and  beautiful  fire-proof  office 
building  known  as  Temple  Court.  Mr. 
Herrick  was  one  of  the  first  subscribers 
to  the  stock  of  the  “Soo  Railwad',” 
recognizing  the  great  benefit  its  comple¬ 
tion  would  bring  to  the  citd'  of  Minne¬ 
apolis.  During  the  period  of  its  con¬ 
struction  he  was  a  director  in  the  “Soo’’ 
management,  and  was  also  for  a  time, 
president  of  an  auxiliard’  railwad'  of  that 
system. 
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His  love  for  scenery  and  art  made 
him  an  extensive  traveler.  His  travels 
have  extended  in  every  state  and  terri¬ 
tory  of  the  Union,  as  well  as  through  the 
British  possessions  and  Mexico.  He  has 
crossed  the  Atlantic  four  times,  and 
visited  nearly  every  country  in  central 
and  northern  Europe,  including  Norway, 
Sweden  and  Russia.  On  his  European 
tours  in  1886  and  1891,  he  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  his  only  son,  Roy  Durand 
Herriek. 

In  politics  Mr.  Herrick  is  and  always 
has  been  a  Republican,  though  not  a 
partisan,  always  desiring  to  see  the  best 
men  in  office.  He  has  never  aspired  to 
official  position,  and  his  aversion  to 
publicity  or  notoriety  of  any  sort  is  very 
strong. 

Although  he  was  raised  in  the  Puritan 
faith  of  his  parents  and  immediate  an¬ 
cestors,  yet  in  his  manhood  his  freer 
thought  and  naturally  liberal  mind 
found  a  more  congenial  and  satisfactory 
home  in  the  Universalist  faith.  Since 
1869  he  and  his  family  have  been  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer  in 
Minneapolis.  In  the  west  transept  of 
this  beautiful  church  edifice  Mr.  Herrick 
erected,  in  1890,  an  artistie  and  costly 
memorial  window  of  rare  beauty  in 
loving  memory  of  the  departed  members 
of  his  family. 

On  July  29, 1861,  Mr.  Herrick  married 
Miss  Juliet  C.  Durand,  at  Westfield, 
New  York,  and  their  early  married  life 
was  spent  at  Ashtabula,  Ohio.  Three 
ehildren  were  born  to  them :  Dora  G., 
in  1862,  a  lovely  girl,  who  died  at  the 
age  of  nineteen  years;  Roy  Durand,  in 
1869,  at  present  a  senior  in  Harvard 
University,  and  Edwin  L.,  in  1875,  who 
died  suddenly  in  his  seventh  year.  Mrs. 
Herrick  was  graduated  at  Wadawan- 
nuc  Institute,  Stonington,  Connecti- 
eut,  in  1860.  She  possessed  a  clear  and 
brilliant  literary  mind  and  a  keen  per- 


eeption,  she  was  practical  in  thought 
and  deed,  and  was  a  kind  and  loving 
companion  and  mother.  Her  mental 
strength  was  too  great  for  her  frail 
physique,  and  while  at  Jacksonville, 
Florida,  in  search  of  health,  in  February 
1880,  her  pure  spirit  returned  to  Him 
who  gave  it. 

In  studying  the  eharaeter  and  career 
of  Edwin  W.  Herrick,  we  note  his  active 
and  comprehensive  mind.  His  reeord  is 
a  remarkable  one  for  its  simplicity,  its 
usefulness,  its  suecess.  By  his  striet  in¬ 
tegrity,  unwavering  determination  and 
persevering  industry,  he  has  carved  out 
of  his  surroundings  a  success  that  is 
purely  his  own. 

Benjamin  Seth  Bull.  Among  the 
residents  of  Minneapolis  whose  life 
work  has  closed  within  the  last  few 
years,  beloved  by  his  intimates,  respeeted 
in  the  community,  enterprising  in  busi¬ 
ness,  of  unsullied  character,  with  the 
crowning  merit  of  a  devoted  and  con¬ 
sistent  ehristian  life  is  Benjamin  S.  Bull. 

He  was  a  native  of  the  town  of  Jaj’, 
Essex  county,  N.  Y.,  born  Oct.  19,  1832. 
His  ancestors  were  descendants  of  three 
English  brothers  who  eame  to  this 
eountry  some  four  or  five  generations 
ago.  They  were  of  the  Quaker  persua¬ 
sion,  and  settled  respectively  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  New  York  and  Vermont.  Mr. 
Bull’s  immediate  aneestors  going  to  Ver¬ 
mont  and  later  to  northern  New  York. 
His  father,  Harry  Bull,  was  a  farmer  oi 
small  means,  and  able  to  give  his  son 
only  the  most  ordinary  advantages. 
From  his  twelfth  year,  the  boy  supported 
himself,  and  as  he  grew  toward  man¬ 
hood,  developed  such  energy  and  capac¬ 
ity,  that  he  took  eontraets  in  various 
enterprises,  which  required  integrity, 
taet  and  a  thorough  business  character. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  married 
Miss  Mary  Stiekney  of  his  native  town. 
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and  following  some  acquaintances  who 
had  found  homes  in  the  West,  came  to 
Illinois.  Here  he  rented  a  farm  and 
gathered  two  crops,  when,  hearing  glow¬ 
ing  accaunts  of  Minnesota,  then  at¬ 
tracting  considerable  attention,  he 
loaded  a  prairie  schooner  with  his  small 
stock  of  household  effects,  and  with 
his  wife  and  infant  daughter,  now  Airs. 
Louis  F.  Alenage,  started  for  the  land 
of  promise.  The  journey  was  taken 
in  the  autumn  of  1855.  Nature  was 
most  bountiful  in  dispensing  sunshine, 
abundance  and  beauty  all  that  long 
drive  of  three  or  four  hundred  miles,  and 
the  travelers  reached  Alinneapolis  in 
health  and  happiness.  Air.  Bull  soon 
identified  himself  with  the  active  life  of 
the  ambitious  young  town.  The  team 
of  horses  which  had  brought  him  here 
served  as  his  introduction  into  business, 
for  he  at  once  engaged  in  transferring 
merchandise  from  the  river  landing. 
Other  teams  were  procured  and  he  soon 
had  established  quite  a  transportation 
business.  Mrs.  Bull  did  not  long  sur¬ 
vive  her  settlement  here,  as  she  died  in 
1858.  Two  years  after,  Mr.  Bull  mar¬ 
ried  Aliss  Beulah  Blish  Newell,  who  was 
also  a  native  of  Jay,  Essex  county,  N.  Y. 
and  whose  ancestors  were  among  the 
earliest  New  England  colonists. 

He  now  took  up  mercantile  life  and 
with  Mr.  H.  Ruffcorn  as  a  partner, 
opened  a  retail  grocery  store  on  First 
street,  near  Bridge  Square.  Before  long 
the  partner  I'etired  and  Air.  Bull  con¬ 
tinued  the  business  alone.  His  trade 
increased  rapidly  and  was  conducted 
with  such  ability  that  it  attracted  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Hugh  G.  Harrison,  a 
capitalist  who  had  recently  settled  in 
Minneapolis.  Air.  Harrison  made  an 
unsolicited  offer  of  a  partnership  and 
enlargement  of  business  into  a  whole¬ 
sale  hoiise.  This  resulted  in  the  erection 
of  the  Harrison  block,  corner  of  Wash¬ 


ington  and  Nicollet  avenues,  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  enterprise,  and  there  the  new 
firm  began  business.  Air.  Bull  was 
manager  and  built  up  in  the  several 
3'ears  that  the  company  continued,  a 
large  and  prosperous  trade.  After  years 
of  success,  the  company  sold  to  Alessrs. 
Stevens  and  Alorse.  Air.  Bull  and  Mr. 
Harrison  continued  their  x^artnership 
engaging  in  the  lumber  trade,  oiDerating 
one  of  the  saw  mills  at  the  Falls,  opening 
a  lumber  yard  and  carrying  on  an  active 
business.  After  some  time,  being  unable 
to  renew  a  lease,  held  by  other  parties, 
on  satisfactory  terms,  the3'  decided  to 
close  UX3  their  lumber  business  and  the 
X^artnership  was  dissolved. 

All  the  years  of  Air.  Bull’s  manhood, 
u]j  to  this  time,  had  been  filled  with  in¬ 
creasing  business  activity,  and  to  be  out 
of  business  was  an  unhapxfiness.  Very 
soon,  however,  a  journey  of  mingled 
investigation  and  x^leasure  was  x^lanned 
by  several  leading  citizens  of  Minneap¬ 
olis,  Air.  Bull  being  one  of  the  number. 
The^^  were  to  go  by  Union  Pacific  and 
long  stage  route  to  the  mining  districts 
of  Montana,  where  certain  old  Alinne- 
apolitans  were  located.  The  journey 
was  taken,  and  resulted,  as  far  as  Air. 
Bull  was  concerned,  in  a  partnershq) 
being  formed  for  mining  x^urposes  be¬ 
tween  himself  and  Air.  Isaac  I.  Lewis 
Their  great  hoxoe  of  success  was  centered 
ux)on  a  mine  called  the  “  Legal  Tender,” 
in  the  “Silver  Bow  ”  district.  F'or  four 
years  Air.  Bull  gave  the  enterxirise  his 
X3ersonal  attention.  This  mine  carried 
remarkabh'  rich  ore,  but  was  caxjricious 
then  as  now,  at  times  being  a  veritable 
Aladdin  chamber  and  then  disax^x^oint- 
ing  the  hox)es  of  even  the  most  sanguine. 
The  isolated  location,  long  and  exx^ensive 
transi^ortation,  high  xirices  of  labor  and 
sux^idies,  all  tended  to  make  the  enter- 
XJrise  less  xjrofitable  than  its  earh'  x^rom- 
ise,  and  he  returned  to  AlinneaxDolis, 
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where  his  family  had  continued  to  reside. 

He  now  became  engaged  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  flour,  and  under  the  Arm  name 
of  Bull,  Newton  &  Co.,  erected  and  oper¬ 
ated  the  “Humboldt”  mill,  the  patent 
flour  from  which  received  first  prize  at 
the  World’s  Paris  Exposition  in  1878. 
The  assured  success  of  this  enterprise 
was  termininated  by  the  great  mill  ex¬ 
plosion,  in  which  many  others  beside  the 
“Humboldt”  went  down  in  utter  ruin. 
Another  and  larger  mill  was  built  and 
run  by  the  firm,  but  failed  of  the  success 
its  predecessor  had  gained. 

In  1882,  Mr.  Bull  and  his  son-in-law, 
Mr.  L.  F.  Menage,  formed  a  partnership 
for  the  purpose  of  operating  in  real 
estate.  Among  other  enterprises  was 
the  purchase  of  a  large  part  of  the  old 
“  Lynd ale  ”  farm,  lying  upon  lakes  Cal¬ 
houn  and  Harriet,  and  platting  it  as 
Calhoun  Park  and  the  several  Reming¬ 
ton  additions.  The  litigation  which  was 
carried  on  by  Col.  King,  the  former 
owner  of  the  land,  resulted  in  his  recov- 
erjf  of  the  property  through  a  latent 
defect  in  the  title,  and  thus  deprived 
Messrs.  Bull  &  Menage  of  much  of  the 
profits  which  their  energy  ahd  sagacity 
had  well  deserved.  Their  business,  how¬ 
ever,  was  highly  successful  and  earned 
for  both  parties  fortunes  of  no  inconsid¬ 
erable  magnitude. 

One  source  from  which  Mr.  Bull  de¬ 
rived  much  pleasure,  during  the  later 
years  of  his  life,  was  the  oversight  of  his 
extensive  farms,  the  largest  of  whieh 
was  the  “  Haneoek  ”  farm,  eontaining 
some  fourteen  thousand  aeres,  and  sit¬ 
uated  near  Haneoek,  Minn.  Here  he  had 
large  grain  and  live  stoek  interests. 

About  the  year  1869,  Mr.  Bull,  Mr. 
Gilson  and  others  introdueed  the  first 
street  railway  into  Minneapolis.  A  fran- 
ehise  having  been  proeured,  and  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Horse  Railway  Co.  duly  ineor- 
porated,  a  traek  was  laid  along  Second 


street,  conneeting  the  Milwaukee  and 
Manitoba  depots,  and  on  it  ears  were 
run.  The  ehief  use,  however,  was  a 
transfer  of  ears  between  thetwo  systems 
of  roads.  These  gentlemen  realized  from 
the  first  that  as  a  street  railway  it  was 
prematui'e,  but  in  tended  to  so  operate  as 
to  retain  the  franchise,  well  forseeing  the 
magnitude  whieh  the  projeet  would 
assume  in  time.  All  seemed  prospering 
until  Mr.  Gilson,  one  of  the  aetive  part¬ 
ners,  died.  This  left  the  load  too  heavy 
for  the  other  interested  parties  to  earry, 
and  it  therefore  was  abandoned. 

Mr.  Bull  was  eonneeted  with  the  First 
Baptist  ehureh,  having  been  baptised 
during  the  early  pastorate  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Manton,  when  the  ehureh  oeeupied 
the  site  on  Nicollet  avenue  where  the 
Bank  of  Minneapolis  now  stands.  He 
was  a  wise  and  prudant  eounselor  of  the 
soeiety  in  the  sale  of  its  Nieollet  avenue 
lot  and  purehaseof  another  on  Hennepin 
avenue,  where  the  Lumber  Exehange 
now  stands.  He  was  also  devotedly 
attaehed  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the 
ehureh  and  rendered  liberal  assistanee  to 
its  maintainanee. 

By  his  second  marriage,  Mr.  Bull  had 
four  ehildren,  two  of  whom  survive,  his 
son,  Benjamin  S.  Bull,  and  a  daughter, 
now  Mrs.  Wm.  G.  Croeker.  The  death 
from  eonsumption  of  an  adult  son,  Irving 
J.  Bull,  who  was  a  young  man  of  much 
promise,  was  a  sore  afflietion  to  his 
parents. 

Mr.  Bull  was  naturally  of  a  robust 
constitution  and  fine  physieal  presence, 
large  in  frame  and  sturdy  in  aetion. 
During  the  last  years  his  vitality  seemed 
to  be  giving  away.  He  spent  several 
winters  in  the  South  and  California, 
later  visiting  the  Hot  Springs  of  Arkan¬ 
sas  with  apparent  benefit.  He  was  en- 
enabled  in  great  measure  to  eontinue  his 
active  life  until  two  weeks  before  his 
death,  when  he  was  prostrated  by  apo- 
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plex3',  and  on  the  21st  of  Novemlier, 
1889,  he  passed  a\va\'. 

This  sketch  gives  but  an  imperfect 
idcci  of  his  character.  He  had  no  desire 
to  become  conspicuous.  He  was  ambi¬ 
tious  to  succeed  in  his  undertakings  and 
gave  to  his  Imsiness  his  best  thought 
and  most  persistent  labor.  But  he 
sought  success  onh-  b\’  straight  forward 
and  thoroughh'  honest  means.  He  was 
an  indulgent  and  loving  husband  and 
father,  an  honest  man  and  useful  citizen. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  cit^',  bring¬ 
ing  so  man^'  new  people,  has  in  later 
years  obscurred,  in  a  measure,  the  earh' 
pioneers.  During  the  first  twentA-^  \’ears 
of  his  residence  in  Alinneapolis,  few  were 
better  known  and  none  more  respected 
than  Benjamin  S.  Bull. 

Ezra  Farnsworth,  Jr.  Alost  iier- 
sons  who  have  been  acquainted  with  the 
prominent  people  of  Boston,  Alass.,  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  generation  can  not  fail  tore- 
call  the  name  of  Ezra  Farnsworth.  He 
was  a  merchant,  a  deacon  in  Park  street 
Congregational  Church,  and  for  many 
A'ears  known  in  the  religious  world  as  a 
member  of  the  Prudential  Committee  of 
the  American  Board,  the  great  mission 
agency  of  the  Congregational  Churches. 
His  ancestor  settled  at  Groton,  Alass., in 
1G35,  where  a  homestead  has  been  oc¬ 
cupied  in  the  successive  generations  by 
one  bearing  the  name  of  Ezra  Farns¬ 
worth  from  that  time  to  the  present. 
He  married  Sarah  Alelville  I’arker,  a 
daughter  of  Isaac  Parker,  of  Keene,  N. 
H.,  but  who  passed  his  business  life  in 
Boston,  where  he  was  the  senior  member 
of  the  drA'  goods  commission  house  of 
Parker,  Wilder  &  Co.,  the  first  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  drA'  goods  commission  business 
in  America. 

A  son  of  this  union  Avas  Ezra  Farns- 
Avorth,Jr.,  Avho  Avas  born  in  Boston  Jan¬ 
uary  3d,  1843.  He  attended  the  Boston 


public  schools  and  graduated  at  the  Eng¬ 
lish  High  school  at  the  age  of  sixteen. 
He  then  obtained  a  situation  in  the  dr3' 
goods  jobbing  house  of  JeAvett,  Tibbetts 
&  Co.  as  clerk,  designing  to  gain  a  prac¬ 
tical  knoAAdedge  of  the  business  in  all  its 
branches.  Here  he  remained  for  the  next 
tAA'o  years,  and  probabh'  Avould  have 
continued  until  he  should  enter  the  ranks 
of  merchants,  had  not  the  stirring  events 
Avhich  attended  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Rebellion  directed  his  ambition  into  other 
channels,  and  opened  to  him  a  careernot 
contemplated  in  his  plan  of  life.  HeAvas 
noAA^  nineteen  3"ears  old,  city  bred,  AA'ith 
no  experience  in  life  except  that  gained 
in  the  school  room  and  counting  hotise 
The  patriotie  ardor  of  the  period  seized 
him;  he  eagerly  sought  the  latest  AA^at 
bulletins,  and  gaA^e  himself  to  military- 
studies.  The  “6th  Alassachusetts 
Alilitia’’  regiment  enlisted  for  three 
months  had  gained  fame  In^  its  pas- 
age  through  Baltimore,  where  it  en¬ 
countered  the  first  forcible  resistanee  of 
the  AAmr,  and  had  shed  the  first  blood  in 
defence  of  the  Union,  and  ha\’ing  re¬ 
turned  had  opened  a  list  for  recruits  for  a 
three  year’s  serA'iee.  Young  FarnsAvorth 
felt  it  his  duty  to  enlist  in  this  regiment, 
but  he  Avould  not  do  soAvithout  his  fath¬ 
er’s  consent.  To  obtain  this  he  Avent 
through  a  tr3’ing  ordeal.  His  father  A'er3' 
naturalh'  feared  that  his  3’outh  and  im¬ 
maturity  Avould  render  him  01113^  an  in¬ 
cumbrance  to  the  arm3’,  and  pleaded  the 
claims  of  maternal  tenderness.  The 
young  man  A\ms  firm,  and  at  last  ob¬ 
tained  a  reluctant  consent,  and  lost  no 
time  in  enrolling  himself  as  a  private  in 
Compan3"“B’’  of  the  TAventy-sixth  Regi¬ 
ment  of  Alassachusetts  A'olunteer  Infan¬ 
try.  His  enlistment  Avas  in  October, 
1861.  The  regiment  AA'as  commanded 
by  Col.  EdAvard  I'.  Jones,  lateh'  Lieut- 
GoA^ernor  of  the  State  of  NeAA'  York. 
When  read3'  to  take  the  field  it  AAms  given 
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sealed  orders,  and  directed  to  report  at 
Ship  Island,  near  the  coast  of  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  and  betweem  Mobile  and  New 
Orleans.  There  it  was  placed  in  the  di¬ 
vision  of  Maj.  Gen.  Benj.  F.  Butler,  and 
joined  in  the  advance  on  New  Orleans. 
It  lay  on  transpoi't  just  below  Forts 
Jackson  and  St.  Philip  when  the  fleet 
commanded  by  Admiral  Farragut, 
bombarded  the  forts  commanding 
the  river,  cleared  away  the  obstruc¬ 
tions  through  a  fiery  oi'deal,  and 
occupied  New  Orleans.  For  the  next 
two  years  the  command  was  emploj^ed 
in  provost  duO'  in  and  about  the  Cres¬ 
cent  City .  Ditring  the  time,  y oitng  F arns- 
worth  so  worthil3^  discharged  a  soldier’s 
dutythathe  was  successively  promotedto 
corporal,  sergeant-major,  second  lieuten¬ 
ant,  first  lieutenant  and  captain.  He 
also  acted  as  I'egimental  adjutant,  and 
quartermaster,  and  was  detailed  as  brig- 
age  commissar\y  At  the  expiration  of 
the  three  years  enlistment  the  regiment 
was  re-enlisted  as  a  cavahw  regiment 
(in  1864,)  but  was  never  mounted,  serv¬ 
ing  as  infantiw.  It  was  attached  to  Sher¬ 
idan’s  Command  operating  in  theShenan- 
doah  valley  in  Virginia;  when  in  October, 
1864,  this  armj"  was  routed  63'  the  rebel 
forces,  under  Gen.  Earty,  and  almost  de¬ 
moralized,  but  the  return  of  its  gallant 
commander  galloping  down  the  valle3' — 
an  incident  which  has  been  immortalized 
in  T.  Buchanan  Read’s  stirring  poem, 
“Sheridan’s  Ride’’ — inspirited  the  dis¬ 
couraged  troops,  and  turned  defeat  into 
a  glorious  Yictoi'3y  It  was  at  the  battle 
of  Cedar  Creek,  October  19,  1864,  that 
Captain  Farnsworth  earned  his  spurs 
and  lost  his  limb.  The  I'egiment  lay  in 
a  wood  under  the  fire  of  a  rebel 
batteiw.  The  men  had  bi'oken  ranks 
and  sought  shelter,  from  the  storm 
which  swept  over  them,  behind  trees, 
when  Captain  Farnsworth  of  Com¬ 


pany  “C,”  anticipating  an  order  to  “for¬ 
ward,”  and  charge  the  batter3',  formed 
his  men  into  line,  and  called  the  roll  of  liis 
companv  while  the  grape  shot  crashed 
through  the  trees,  lopping  off  branches 
all  about  them.  He  had  hardly  taken 
his  position  behind  the  column  when  the 
summons  to  “charge”  came,  and  as  he 
sprang  forward  he  fell  headlong  to  the 
ground.  A  glance  showed  him  that  his 
left  foot  hung  dangling,  held  only  b3^  an 
unsevered  ligament.  The  column  dashed 
forward  in  the  face  of  the  blazing  bat¬ 
tery,  scaled  a  wall  and  charged  the  gun¬ 
ners,  while  the  captain  lay  upon  the 
gi'ound  brandishing  his  sword,  and 
cheering  his  comrades  to  the  despei'ate 
struggle.  A  tourniquet  was  placed  on 
the  bleeding  stump  while  the  grape  shot 
swept  the  field.  He  found  a  teni- 
porar3'  shelter  from  the  fl3dng  shot 
behind  a  tree,  and  as  soon  as  an  am¬ 
bulance  could  be  procured  was  taken 
to  the  field  hospital.  An  irrepar¬ 
able  loss  had  befallen  the  youthful 
officer,  but  the  da3"  was  won,  and  the 
soldier’s  heart  was  cheered  by  the 
shouts  of  yictoiw.  Such  episodes  of 
yalor,  frequent  diu'ing  the  war,  are 
now  recalled  amid  the  “piping  times” 
of  peace  as  traditions  of  a  forgot¬ 
ten  past.  The  suryiyors  of  such  scenes 
of  carnage  deserye  to  be  held  in  tender 
remembrance,  eyen  though  they  carr3' 
through  life,  like  Captain  Farnsworth, 
no  artificial  limb  as  a  reminder  oi 
their  sacrifices. 

Captain  Farusvyorth  was  honorably 
discharged  from  the  arm3^  in  Februar3', 
1865.  He  then  took  a  position  in  the 
New  York  house  of  Parker,  Wilder  & 
Co.,  as  a  partner  of  which  firm 
he  remained  until  1879.  During  this 
period,  October  6th,  1869,  he  mar¬ 
ried  Miss  Leila  F.  Newcomb,  daughter  ot 
John  J.  Newcomb,  a  well  known  produce 
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and  flour  merchant  of  Boston.  He  took 
up  his  residence  at  Orange,  New  Jersey, 
while  doing  business  in  New  York. 

Having  obtained  interests  in  Dakota 
lands  he  came  west  in  1879,  and  opened 
a  farm  in  connection  with  Charles  B. 
Newcomb,  of  St.  Paul,  at  Hancock,  Stev¬ 
ens  County,  Minn.  P'our  sections  were 
eoni]>rised  in  the  farm,  which  was  put 
under  cultivation,  constituting  one  of 
the  “bonanza”  farms  of  that  famous 
region.  Three  3'ears  later,  having  ex¬ 
changed  his  farm  for  real  estate  in  Min¬ 
neapolis,  he  came  here  and  engaged  in 
the  real  estate  business.  The  partner- 
shi])  of  Farnsworth  &  Wolcott  was 
formed,  and  soon  did  a  large  business. 
Soon  afterwards  Mr.  Wolcott  retired 
from  the  Arm.  The  business  was  then 
ineorpoi'cited  as  the  F'arnsworth  Loan& 
Realty  Compain^  of  which  Mr.  Farns¬ 
worth  became  ])resident  and  treasurer. 
The  company  j.nirehased  Prospect  Park 
Addition  and  the  Meeker’s  Island  Land 
&  Power  Com])an3'  Addition,  and  hand¬ 
led  Mr.  Farnsworth’s  interests  in  Lake 
of  the  Isles  Addition,  in  Northeast 
Minneapolis,  and  other  properties.  The 
company  after  a  while  abandoned  the 
commission  business,  confining  its  oper¬ 
ations  to  its  own  properties  and  en¬ 
gaged  largely  in  loaning  mone3^ 

The  fine  improvements  introduced  in¬ 
to  Prospect  Park  and  other  properties  of 
the  P'arnsworth  compan3^  attest  the  en- 
erg3'  with  which  its  business  has  been 
conducted,  and  the  breadth  of  view  that 
has  inspired  its  operations.  While  en¬ 
gaged  in  developing  his  own  pro])erties 
Mr.  h'arnsworth  has  not  been  neglectfid 
of  the  general  interests  of  the  commun¬ 
ity.  He  has  been  an  active  director  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  serving  also  as  its 
vice-president  and  treasurer.  He  has 
also  been  a  director  of  the  Business  Men’s 
Pnion,  and  is  now  a  member  of  the  re- 
eenth'  established  Real  Estate  Kixehange. 


Outside  of  business  connections,  he  is  a 
devoted  member  of  Westminister  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  of  John  A.  Rawlins 
Post,  G.  A.  R.,  and  of  the  Lo3'al  Legion 
of  Alinnesota. 

The  famih"  residence  is  at  No.  1-4-1-4- 
Mount  Curve  avenue.  The  famih'  con¬ 
sists  of  Mrs.  F'arnsworth  and  four  child¬ 
ren,  three  sons  and  a  daughter.  Theeld- 
est  son,  Arthur  J.,  now  twent3'-one vears 
of  age  is  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technolog3'  and  the  others  at  school 
in  this  citv. 

Mr.  Farnsworth  is  a  man  whose  ]K'r- 
sonalit3'  is  anexam])leand  an  inspiration 
in  a  conimunit3'.  He  has  a  noble  presence, 
and  an  open,  cheerful  and  frank  expres¬ 
sion,  which  at  once  inspires  confidence 
and  admiration.  He  honors  his  Christ¬ 
ian  ancestrvand  training  in  a  consistent 
religious  life,  while  he  keeps  step  with 
the  most  energetic  in  the  stirring  enter¬ 
prises  of  the  cit3'  and  the  times. 

Edmund  Eichhokn.  Alinneapolishas 
no  more  lo3^al  sons  in  their  intelli¬ 
gent  devotion  to  her  prosperit3'  and  re¬ 
nown,  than  man3'  whose  birth  place  was 
in  the  German-fatherland.  Especialh'  is 
this  the  case  with  the  ardent  young  men, 
compatriots  of  Carl  Schurz  and  Franz 
Sigel,  who  wei'e  driven  from  their 
homes  through  adherence  to  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  spirit,  which  had  its  culmina¬ 
tion  in  the  era  of  1848.  Chafing  under 
the  restraints  which  a  monarchical  svs- 
tem  imposed,  and  animated  by  S3'm- 
patlw  with  free  institutions,  the3’ entered 
into  American  citizenship,  with  perhaps 
a  more  vivid  appreciation  of  its  benefits 
than  the  native  born  experience. 

Mr.  hhchhorn  was  one  of  those  who, 
though  not  coei'ced  by  actual  force,  was 
nevertheless  constrained  bv  S3'm])ath3' 
with  the  progressive  libert3'  party,  in 
whose  sui)i)ort  Robert  Blum,  had  laid 
down  his  life  at  Vienna,  to  abandon  his 
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native  land,  and  take  up  American 
citizenship.  His  arrival  on  this  side  of 
the  ocean  was  in  September  1848,  after 
a  voyage  of  forty-nine  days  in  a  sailing 
ship.  His  birth  place  was  Boehleninthe 
Thuringian  forest  in  the  Pi'incipalitj^  of 
Schwartzburg  Rudolstadt,  and  the  date 
of  birth  August  15,  1825.  His  father 
was  F.  T.  Eichhorn,  belonging  to  the 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  class, 
whose  ancestoi's  were  from  Austria, 
where  they  held  rank  among  the  govern¬ 
ing  class  of  the  counti'y.  His  father  died 
when  he  was  only  three  3^ears  old,  and 
he  wiis  brought  up  under  the  care  of  his 
mother.  His  education  was  that  of  the 
common  school,  with  two  years  at  a 
commercial  college  in  Arnstadt.  When 
thirteen  years  old  he  was  entered  as  an 
apprentice  at  Arnstadt,  with  a  house 
engaged  in  the  wholesale  and  retail  trade 
in  drugs  and  groceries,  where  he  con¬ 
tinued  for  four  years. 

He  then  sought  employment  at  Ham¬ 
burg  and  Magdeburg,  but  owing  to  the 
competition  for  places  was  obliged  to 
content  himself  with  a  volunteer  place 
in  the  counting  rooms  of  several  com¬ 
mission  houses.  He  was  then  emploj'ed 
for  four  years  as  commercial  traveler  for 
the  large  jobliing  house  of  Boehwe  & 
Co.,  in  Leipsic,  who  were  engaged  in  the 
tobbacco  business.  The  political  agita¬ 
tions  were  now  at  their  height,  and  by 
the  advice  of  friends,  and  through  regard 
for  personal  safety,  he  determined  to 
emigrate  to  America,  where  he  arrived 
as  befoi'e  stated.  He  was  then  twenty- 
thi'ee  years  of  age,  with  a  fair  education, 
considerable  commercial  experience,  and 
full  of  the  ardor  of  young  manhood. 

He  settled  at  Mayville,  Wisconsin, 
where  he  opened  a  eountry  store,  and 
engaged  extensively  in  the  manufacture 
of  potash,  experiencing  the  vicissitudes 
of  business  in  a  new  country;  making 
fair  profits,  and  suffering  serious  losses 


b3^  failure  of  debtors  and  the  shipwreck 
of  products  of  his  asheiw  while  en-route 
to  an  Eastern  market.  During  this 
period  on  the  15th  of  August,  1852,  he 
married  at  Watertown,  Wis.,  Miss 
Veronica  Geldner,  whose  ])arents  were 
from  Breslau  Silesia.  After  more  than  a 
cjuarter  of  a  centuiw  of  happ3"  married 
life,  Mrs.  Eichhorn  died,  October,  1877, 
at  Minneapolis,  then  their  home. 

In  1857,  Mr.  Eichhorn  removed  with 
his  famil3"  to  Hastings,  Minn.,  where  he 
engaged  in  the  grocer3^  business,  which 
he  pursued  with  diligence  and  success  for 
the  next  sixteen  3fears.  He  was  elected 
Register  of  Deeds  of  Dakota  County; 
Alderman  of  the  Cit3"  of  Hastings,  and 
School  Inspector. 

In  April  1873,  Mr.  Eichhorn  made 
another  final  removal  to  this  Cit3^,  where 
he  engaged  in  the  fire  insurance,  real 
estate  and  loan  business,  which  he  still 
continues,  having  associated  with  him 
his  two  sons  and  son-in-law.  The  busi¬ 
ness  has  grown  to  one  of  considerable 
magnitude,  occupying  the  time  of  the 
proprietors  and  of  several  clerks. 

Mr.  Eichhorn  has  dealt  in  real  estate, 
buying  and  selling,  and  has  invested  his 
earnings  in  improvements,  so  that  his 
real  estate  has  become  a  source  of  in¬ 
come.  He  was  chiefiy  instrumental  in 
the  establishment  of  the  German  Ameri¬ 
can  Bank,  in  August  1886,  of  which  he 
was  president  for  three  years,  resigning 
when  compelled  to  go  abroad,  for  the 
restoration  of  his  impaired  health.  He 
however,  has  remained  a  director  of  the 
Bank,  whose  sviccess  is  due  in  no  small 
degree  to  his  good  judgement  and 
watchfulness. 

Mr.  Eichhorn  has  been  elected  three 
times  in  succession  as  Alderman  of  the 
Thii'd  Ward  in  which  he  resides,  serving 
the  City  Council  from  1882  to  1887, 
when  he  resigned.  He  was  Chairman  of 
the  Committees  of  Gas,  Salaries,  Roads 
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and  Bridges,  and  member  of  the  Finance 
Committee.  When  the  bonds  of  the  cit\' 
were  being  issued  at  five  and  .six  percent, 
interest,  it  was  upon  his  suggestion,  ap- 
])reciating  tlie  good  credit  which  tlie 
city  was  entitled  to  have,  that  four  i)er 
cent.  Bonds  were  issued,  finding  to  the 
sur])rise  of  liis  colleagues,  purchasers  at 
a  premium.  Upon  his  resignation  from 
the  Council  after  five  years  ofcontinuous 
service,  he  received  a  very  complimentaiw 
testimonial  from  his  colleagues.  Air. 
liichhorn  has  made  three  visits  to 
liurope,  one  in  1868,  one  in  1887  and 
one  in  1889,  remaining  during  the  last 
two  visits  a  year,  and  visiting  nearh' 
all  parts  of  the  continent,  also  England 
and  all  of  Italy. 

Like  most  people  of  German  origin. 
Air.  Eichhorn  is  fond  of  social  enjoy¬ 
ment,  and  athletic  amusements.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  Harmonia  Society,  de¬ 
voted  to  the  cultivation  of  music,  and 
social  relations.  He  is  also  a  member  of 
Khurum  Lodge  A.  F.  and  A.  Al. 

Since  the  death  of  his  wife  Air.  Eich¬ 
horn  has  never  re-married,  making  his 
home  with  his  married  daughter. 

His  family  con.sists  of  two  sons,  Alvin 
A.,  born  February  14,  1854,  and  Arthur 
E.,  born  August  27,  1856,  and  a 
daughter,  Ottelie  Ah,  born  November  25, 
1858,  now  the  wife  of  Air.  J.  W.  Dreger, 
of  Alinneapolis,  and  one  unmarried 
daughter,  Helma,  born  November  24, 
1867. 

Isaac  Casper  Seeley.  Nearly  the 
entire  business  life  of  Air.  Seele3^  has  been 
])assed  in  Alinneapolis.  Coming  here  at 
the  age  of  thirty  years,  after  a  boyhood 
l)assed  ui)on  a  western  farm,  a  collegiate 
education  procured  by  his  own  industx'v, 
a  war  experience  of  thrilling  incident  in 
the  saddle  as  a  dashing  cavalry  soldier, 
and  months  of  crudest  suffering  in  An¬ 
derson  ville  prison,  followed  by  a  six 


years’  course  in  college  and  law  school, 
he  has  for  twenty  years  been  one  of  the 
most  active,  enter])rising  and  successful 
business  men  of  the  city. 

His  arrival  here  was  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1872.  At  that  time  he  was  a 
special  agent  for  the  Home  Life  Insux'- 
ance  Company  of  New  York,  and  after¬ 
wards  was  appointed  superintendent  of 
agencies  for  the  states  of  Alinnesota, 
Iowa  and  Nebraska  of  the  Security  Life 
Insurance  Compan\'  of  New  York.  So 
highh^  were  his  services  valued  by  the 
compaii}'  that  his  salary  was  increased 
three  times,  to  $1,800  and  expenses,  in  a 
single  year.  He  had  desk  room  in  the 
real  estate  office  of  E.  S.  Corser  &  C(l, 
where  he  remained  from  1873  to  1879. 
Here  he  became  familiar  with  the  real 
estate  business,  gradually  dropped  life 
insui'ance,  and  engaged  in  realty  transac¬ 
tions.  In  1880  he  established  the  firm  of 
1.  C.  Seele}"  &  Co.,  and  engaged  in  real 
estate,  loans  and  insurance.  The  firm  is 
now  composed  of  himself.  Geo.  H.  Willard 
and  Chas.  T.  Harris.  F'ormerly  occupying 
an  office  in  the  Domestic  block  on  Nicol¬ 
let  avenue,  the  firm  is  now  in  a  suite  of 
offices  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  Boston 
block,  of  which  they  have  the  care. 

The  business  operations  of  Air.  Seeley 
have  been  of  a  varied  character,  of  consid¬ 
erable  magnitude  and  attended  with  rare 
success.  He  has  erected  nearly  one  hun¬ 
dred  houses  and  stores  in  difterent  ^xarts 
of  the  city,  having  as  a  business  ixolicy 
adopted  the  plan  of  improving  his  prop¬ 
erty  and  making  it  productive. 

The  Domestic  block,  built  in  1880,  for 
Geo.  Blake,  was  the  finest  building  which, 
up  to  the  time  of  its  ei'ection,  had  been 
constructed  in  Alinneajxolis.  It  had  a 
handsomely  designed  gra^’  stone  front, 
was  three  stories  in  heighth,  and  stands 
today,  an  ornament  to  Nicollet  avenue, 
in  the  vicinit\’  of  some  of  the  finest  busi- 
ne.ss  structures  in  the  city. 
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The  beautiful  rural  resort  of  Lake 
Park  at  Lake  Minnetonka  was  largely 
planned  and  the  improvement  made  by 
Mr.  Seele3".  Originally  designed  for  a 
Sunda}^  sehool  assembly,  the  association 
fell  into  financial  embarassment,  which 
was  relieved  1)\'  advances  made  b\"  him, 
and  another  public  spirited  citizen.  The 
property"  being  purchased  b^''  them  was 
completed  b\'  a  liberal  outlay  of  mone\", 
and  conducted  for  several  years.  It  soon 
became  a  favorite  resort  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  months,  and  is  one  of  the  attractions 
of  Lake  Minnetonka. 

Air.  Seele\' has  indulged  his  rural  taste 
while  cariwing  on  on  a  gigantic  scale  one 
of  the  fine  stock  •  farms  which  have 
made  the  Northwest  celebrated  through¬ 
out  the  countr3^  “Brookdale  Stock 
Farm”  is  on  the  Big  Cottonwood  near 
the  Aullage  of  Alarshall,  Lyon  County, 
Minn.  The  farm  consists  of  2,000  acres 
of  prairie  and  timber,  and  is  equipped 
with  houses,  barns,  granaries,  a  feed  mill, 
and  all  the  accessories  needed  for  a  farm. 
Besides  the  staple  crops  of  wheat,  corn 
and  oats,  he  has  gathei'ed  the  choicest 
stock  of  horses,  cattle  and  sheep,  which 
liberal  expenditure  with  careful  breeding 
can  procui'e.  This  fine  domain  is  not  left 
to  the  management  of  hired  agents,  but 
has  the  watchful  care  and  skillful  over¬ 
sight  of  its  owner,  who  has  neverforgot- 
ten  his  youthful  experience  on  the  Michi¬ 
gan  home  farm. 

Air.  Seele\"  married  February  9,  1876, 
Airs.  Julia  AI.  Willard,  daughter  of  Heniw 
L.  Hubbard  of  Alinneapolis.  The\'^  have 
one  daughter,  Edith,  born  Oct.  5th,  1877. 

The  family  home  is  at  No.  135  Grant 
sti'eet,  a  beautiful  but  not  extravagant 
place. 

Though  one  of  the  most  active  among 
the  business  men  of  the  city.  Air.  Seele\' 
finds  time  to  indulge  his  philanthroj^ic 
impulses  in  abundant  labor  in  church 
and  mission  work,  He  is  a  member  of 


Plymouth  Congregational  Church.  He 
was  chairman  of  the  building  committee 
of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion,  while  engaged  in  the  erection  of  the 
elegant  building  which  is  the  headquar¬ 
ters  of  that  association.  He  is  also  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  John  A.  Rawlins  Post,  G.  A.  R., 
and  of  the  Association  of  Ex-prisoners  of 
AVar. 

He  is  also  a  trustee  of  Olivet  College, 
Alich.,  where  he  received  his  academic 
degrees  in  course,  and  afterwards  the 
honorary  master’s  degree. 

His  ancestors  were  among  the  colon¬ 
ial  settlers  of  Connecticut  of  Pilgrim 
stock.  A  branch  of  the  family  emigrated 
to  Saratoga  County,  N.  Y^.,  whence  Na¬ 
thaniel  Seeley,  his  father,  passed  to  Mich¬ 
igan,  where  he  taught  school,  and  event¬ 
ually  settled  down  on  a  farm.  He  mar¬ 
ried  Sophia  Ann  Sherwood,  a  native  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Isaac  C.  Seeley  was  born  January  22, 
1843,  in  the  township  of  Plainwell,  Alle¬ 
gan  County,  Mich.  He  grew  up  amid 
rural  surroundings,  and  engaged  in  rus¬ 
tic  labors.  He  was  an  active  lad,  with 
e^^es  and  ears  alert  to  whatever  was 
passing  in  the  world  about  him.  He 
was  seventeen  years  old  when  the  presi¬ 
dential  election  occurred  atwhich  Stephen 
A.  Douglas  and  Abraham  Lincoln  were 
competitors,  one  of  the  most  exciting 
Avhich  has  ever  agitated  the  nation.  He 
joined  a  wide  awake  club  at  Plainwell, 
and  drove  a  wagon  to  bring  voters  to 
the  polls.  Of  course  he  attached  himself 
to  the  Republican  party.  About  this 
time  he  left  home  to  attend  a  seminar\' 
in  preparation  for  college,  and  being 
obliged  to  provide  for  himself,  he  ob¬ 
tained  and  taught  a  school  near  Kala¬ 
mazoo,  Alich.  When  the  tocsin  of  war 
sounded  throughout  the  country,  calling 
the  young  men  to  arms,  himself  and  an¬ 
other  young  man,  were  the  first  two  re-, 
emits  who  put  down  their  names  from 
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Allegan  County.  He  was  rejected  as 
too  young  to  be  a  soldier.  He  ap¬ 
plied  himself  again  to  study  and  teach¬ 
ing,  and  after  sixteen  months  again 
enlisted.  He  was  mustered  into  the  ser¬ 
vice  August  14,  1862,  and  was  assigned 
to  Company  “L,”  Fourth  Regiment  of 
Michigan  Cavalr3'.  This  regiment  has  a 
brilliant  record.  It  crossed  the  Ohio 
river  at  Louisville,  and  entered  into  the 
active  campaign  of  Buell’s  arm^'.  It 
faced  the  batteries  of  Gen.  Bragg,  and 
chased  the  dashing  guerillas  of  Morgan 
into  Tennessee.  It  shared  in  the  cam¬ 
paign  about  Murfreesboro,  and  scoured 
Tennessee,  Alabama  and  Georgia.  It 
shared  in  the  gallant  engagements  at 
Mission  Ridge  and  Lookout  Mountains, 
and  occupied  Chattanooga.  At  Chieka- 
mauga  it  bore  the  brunt  of  the  fieiw  as¬ 
sault  of  the  rebel  squadrons,  and  closed 
its  brilliant  record  bv  the  capture  of  the 
Confederate  chief.  President  Jefferson 
Davis.  While  private  Seele\'  carried  a 
sabre  and  carbine  in  its  ranks  it  had  no 
less  than  fifty  one  engagements,  through 
all  of  which  he  passed  without  a  wound 
or  a  day  in  hospital.  He  was  an  ex]3ert 
horseman,  was  \'oung  and  vigorous,  was 
temperate  and  watchful,  and  although 
almost  daily  charging  the  rebel  cavalrv, 
or  flj'ing  before  their  impetuous  attacks, 
he  was  never  unhorsed  or  laid  off  from 
dut3’. 

On  the  20th  da3"  of  June,  1864,  Col. 
Pritchard’s  brigade  of  eleven  hundred 
men,  supported  bv  a  battery  of  light  ar- 
tiller3q  was  ordered  near  Noonda3" 
Church,  Georgia,  to  rescue  a  foraging 
party  that  was  beset  1)3'  the  rebel  eav- 
alr3'.  Advancing  for  five  miles,  the  ad¬ 
vance  was  sto])ped  1)3'  a  swamp,  across 
which  was  a  single  cordurov  bi'idge. 
Corporal  Seel3'e  was  dismounted  and 
sent  forward  as  a  videt  picket.  While 
lying  in  his  position  prostrate,  he  had 
discharged  his  S])encer  carbine  twentv'- 


one  times  at  fugitive  horsemen  cross¬ 
ing  his  line,  when  a  shell  burst  at 
his  side,  fii'ed  from  the  direction  of  his 
own  camp.  Looking  behind  him  he  dis¬ 
covered  that  his  comrades  had  been 
driven  back  1)3'  a  force  of  ten  thousand 
rebels,  and  he  and  his  fourteen  comrades 
had  been  left  alone  on  the  picket  line. 
The3'  were  picked  up  and  sent  to  Ander¬ 
son  ville  militaiw  prison.  Here  Corporal 
Seele3'  was  in  a  living  tomb,  more  hor¬ 
rible  in  its  torments  than  Dante’s  Infer¬ 
no,  for  six  months.  The  prison  site  was 
a  pine  and  oak  grove  of  twenty  acres  on 
the  side  of  a  hill  of  redcla3'.  Here 49,486 
Union  prisoners  were  received,  of  whom 
12,926  died,  mostly  from  diarrhoea, 
scurve3'  and  dysentery,  brought  on  1)3' 
exposure,  starvation,  and  impurities  of 
water  and  foulness  of  air.  yVftertheclosc 
of  the  war  Henry  Wirtz,  the  chief  instru¬ 
ment  of  ill  treatment,  was  indicted  for 
injuring  the  health  and  destro3'ing  the 
lives  of  prisoners  1)3'  sid)jecting  them  to 
torture  and  great  suffering,  with  several 
counts  reciting  his  barbarities.  He  was 
found  guilt3'and  was  hanged.  Cori)oral 
Seelev'  had  charge  of  the  rations  for  i\ 
squad  of  the  prisoners,  and  kept  a  roll  of 
the  dead.  During  the  month  of  August 
2,960  died,  and  during  a  single  dav  180. 
He  was  kept  at  Andersonville  prison 
from  June  24,  1864,  to  September  13th, 
following.  Then  he  was  sent  to  the  Con¬ 
federate  militaiw  ])rison  at  Florence,  S. 
C.,  where  his  lot  was  onh'  a  little  more 
tolerable.  He  was  taken  out  for  ex¬ 
change  Dec.  17,  1864.  Transferred  from 
Charleston  to  Annapolis,  Md.,  he  was 
granted  a  furlough,  and  went  home  to 
Miehigan  to  recruit.  But  alas!  the  seeds 
of  malaria  had  been  in])lanted  in  his  vig¬ 
orous  frame,  and  no  sooner  had  he 
reached  his  (piiet  home  than  he  was  pros¬ 
trated  with  t3'])hoid  juieumonia.  I'or 
three  months  he  la3'U])on  a  bed  of  suffer¬ 
ing,  sometimes  wavering  between  life 
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and  death.  Careful  nursing  and  a  strong 
eonstitution  at  last  restored  him  to  con- 
valescenee,  and  after  a  year’s  absenee  he 
rejoined  his  regiment  at  Nashville,  April 
6,  1865.  But  the  war  was  now  draw¬ 
ing  to  a  elose,  and  he  was  discharged  at 
Nashville  on  the  8th  of  July,  1865. 

In  how  man5^  ardent  young  souls  did 
the  excitements  of  arms  and  the  exigen¬ 
cies  of  military  service  extinguish  the 
love  of  letters.  Not  so  with  Mr.  Seeley. 
He  was  now  twenty -two,  not  too  old  to 
finish  the  course  of  education  interrupted 
b3'  the  war.  He  entered  the  High  school 
at  Kalamazoo,  and  in  the  followingj^ear 
entered  Olivet  College,  and  graduated  in 
the  scientific  course  two  3^ears  later.  He, 
however,  remained  an  additional  year, 
pursuing  higher  studies,  and  working  a 
l^art  of  the  time  in  a  drugstore  to  -pay 
expenses.  He  then  entered  the  law  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Michigan  Universit3^  at 
Ann  Arbor,  and  after  two  3"ears  of  stud3' 
graduated  with  the  degree  of  B.  L.  in 
1871.  Returning  to  his  native  town  of 
Plainwell  he  studied  in  a  law  office.  After 
a  3^ear  he  decided  to  seek  a  new  location, 
and  went  to  Alilwaukee.  Here  he  was 
induced  to  take  an  agenc3"  in  the  life  in¬ 
surance  business,  which  brought  him  to 
Minneapolis  in  1872,  as  stated  in  the 
ibrmer  part  of  this  notice. 

Such  is  an  epitome  of  an  active  life 
of  fort3"-nine  3"ears.  ,  Few  exhibit  in  a 
greater  degree  the  qualities  of  native 
force  of  character,  perseverance,  enthusi¬ 
asm  and  an  unselfish  interest  in  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  others.  He  has  been  among  the 
active  citizens  who  have  by  their  bold¬ 
ness  and  generosity  built  up  the  cit3^  He 
has  infused  a  spirit  of  energy  133-  his  un¬ 
faltering  courage,  and  above  all  he  has 
b3'  precept  and  example  enforced  the  high 
ideal  of  Christian  manhood.  It  is  grati¬ 
fying  to  know  that  he  has  achieved  fair 
success  in  the  material  accessories  of  life, 
giving  him  the  ability  to  gratif3^  the  im¬ 


pulses  of  a  benevolent  and  generous 
heart. 

Washington  Yale.  In  the  earh^ 
3"ears  of  the  present  centur3q  Elihu  Yale 
and  John  Y^ale,  brothers,  were  residents 
of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  where  the3'  were 
born.  The  former  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  college  which  was  first  chartered 
in  1701,  and  took  its  name  of  Yale  in  its 
second  charter  in  1745.  He  was  taken 
to  England  by  his  father  when  ten  3'ears 
old,  and  never  returned.  He  became  em¬ 
inent  in  connection  with  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  East  India  Compan3q  of 
which  he  became  iDresident. 

From  John  Yale,  of  New  Haven,  are 
descended  the  numerous,  and  alwa3'S  re¬ 
spectable  families  of  thename,  now  wide- 
13^  scattered  throughout  the  country. 

Washington  Yale  first  visited  Minne¬ 
apolis  in  1857,  when  he  made  some  in¬ 
vestments  here.  From  time  to  time  he 
paid  the  growing  city  visits,  and  in  1871 
removed  hei'e,  and  has  since  made  the  cit3" 
his  home.  Mr.  Yale  is  a  native  of  Con- 
necticutt,  where  he  was  born  about 
1812.  In  earl3'  life  he  was  a  printer,  liv¬ 
ing  and  prosecuting  his  trade  at  Dan- 
buiw.  Conn.  He  afterwards  removed  to 
New  Haven,  and  engaged  in  mercantile 
pursuits.  The  same  business  occupied 
him  for  man3'  years  in  New  York  citv. 
Upon  removing  to  Minneapolis  Mr.  Yale 
retired  from  business.  He  built  a  pleas¬ 
ant  re.sidence  on  Thirteenth  street,  in  the 
midst  of  a  tract  of  nearU"  fort3"  acres,  a 
part  of  which  was  the  investment  of 
1857,  and  a  part  purchased  in  more  re¬ 
cent  years.  The  tract  embraced  the 
northerly  part  of  the  beautiful  Loring 
Park,  and  the  land  laid  out  and  platted 
as  the  Washington  Yale  addition  to  Min¬ 
neapolis.  It  is  a  beautiful  tract,  and  is 
becoming  one  af  the  most  attractive  res- 
dence  districts  of  the  cit3G 

Mr.  Yale  is  a  dignified  gentleman  of 
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the  old  school.  He  is  a  liberal  patron  of 
whatever  tends  to  elevate  the  standard 
of  public  inoralit3',  living  with  his  estim¬ 
able  wife  in  retirement,  with  no  ambition 
to  attract  pvdilic  attention  or  applause. 
A  model  of  uprightness  of  life,  and  con¬ 
tentment  with  the  allotments  of  provi¬ 
dence.  Mr.  and  Airs.  Yale  have  no  child¬ 
ren. 

foHN  Wkslky  Pkncp:.  During  a  jieriod 
of  twent\' -seven  ^-ears,  the  time  allotted 
for  a  generation  of  men.  Air.  lienee  has 
been  a  resident  of  Alinneapolis,  recog¬ 
nized  as  one  of  her  wealtlu'  citizens,  and 
engaged  in  varied  interests  of  a  financial 
and  business  chai'acter.  In  realitv,  the 
most  active  period  of  his  life  had  already" 
passed.  For  eighteen  \  ears  he  had  been 
building  up  his  fortunes  in  a  series  of  ex¬ 
tensive  and  successful  business  opera¬ 
tions,  the  ecpial  of  which  seldom  falls  to 
the  lot  of  man,  and  are  known  to  few 
besides  his  most  intimate  associates. 

Air.  Pence  was  born  in  the  town  of 
Springborough,  Warren  CounU^  Ohio, 
on  the  11th  daj"  of  Februaiw,  1829.  His 
father,  Jacob  Pence,  was  a  prosperous 
farmer,  and  a  prominent  man  in  the 
region  of  Southern  Ohio.  He  was  a 
native  of  Petersburg,  Va.,and  traced  his 
lineage  to  the  English  colonists.  His 
mother  was  Barbara  .\.  Null,  belonging 
to  a  faniilv  of  Oerman  descent. 

The  famih^  wasa  large  one,  consisting 
of  eleven  children,  of  whom  John  W.  was 
the  fourth.  He  was  brought  up  on  the 
farm,  participating  in  its  varied  ojiera- 
tions,  and  had  the  common  advantages 
of  a  rural  school  in  his  vounger  3'ears. 
But  his  education  was  more  in  the  school 
of  practical  affairs  than  in  l)ooks.  He 
was  an  active  t’oung  man,  watching  the 
abundant  ojiportunities  for  a  larger  life 
which  sjjread  before  him,  and  longing  to 
enter  the  stirring  field  of  active  affairs. 


At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  embarked  in 
business  for  himself.  Going  to  Alount 
Holh',  a  village  in  the  countv  whei'c  lie 
was  reared,  he  engaged  in  feeding  stock. 
Not  long  afterwards  a  countr\' store  was 
opened,  a  flouring  and  saw  mill  erected, 
to  which  was  added  a  distiller^'.  The 
region  was  prolific  in  corn,  hogs  and 
cattle,  with  the  great  markets  of  Cincin- 
natti  and  Louisville  not  farawa\\  While 
the  plodding  farmers  were  content  to 
raise  the  corn  and  produce  the  swine,  the 
keen  sagacit\'  of  the  young  man  saw  the 
op]jorLunit3'  to  make  larger  profits  bv 
the  conversion  of  the  grain  into  meat, 
which  coidd  be  carried  on  on  a  large 
scale.  The  business  prospered,  and  at 
the  end  of  about  eight  3"ears,  being  well 
established,  was  sold  out.  Taking  his 
capital  to  a  moi'e  central  location  he 
established  himself  in  the  same  business 
at  Columbus,  with  a  partner,  under  the 
stvle  of  Pence  &  AIon3'penn3'.  Buying 
a  flouring  mill  and  distiller3',  these  were 
operated  on  a  large  scale,  and  the  3'ards 
filled  with  hogs,  as  many  as  ten  thousand 
at  a  time.  After  the  war  commenced  the 
business  was  closed,  and  Air.  Pence  went 
to  Louisville,  where  in  1862  he  engaged 
in  the  produce  commission  business  in 
compan3"with  a  brother,  under  the  name 
of  E.  H.  &  J.  W.  Pence.  During  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  war,  under  the  inflation 
of  prices  and  the  immense  demand  created 
1)3'  the  armies,  the  produce  business  was 
veiw  active.  At  the  same  time  Air.  Pence 
continued  to  feed  a  good  many  hogs  in 
Ohio,  for  the  product  of  which  there  was 
a  gTcat  demand.  This  business  was  con¬ 
tinued  tintil  the  close  of  the  war. 

Air.  Pence,  now,  after  eighteen  years 
of  most  exacting  business  life,  found  him¬ 
self  with  impaired  health,  and  sought  a 
change  of  climate  and  occupation  where 
he  might  recuperate.  .Among  his  earlv 
associates  in  business  had  been  Air.  E.  !•'. 
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Drake,  formerly  of  Xenia,  Ohio,  who  had 
removed  to  St.  Paul  and  become  largely 
interested  in  railroad  building.  Through 
his  representations  he  visited  Minnesota, 
and  preferring  Minneapolis  to  St.  Paul, 
where  Mr.  Drake  resided,  he  took  up  his 
residence  here  in  1865.  He  had  accumu¬ 
lated  a  fortune  sufficient  for  his  needs,  if 
not  to  satisfy  his  ambition;  but  found 
inviting  fields  for  investment,  and  his 
restless  mind  could  not  remain  in  inactiv¬ 
ity.  He  soon  took  a  large  financial  inter¬ 
est  with  Mr.  Drake  and  several  other 
citizens  of  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  in 
the  St.  Paul  and  Sioux  City  railroad. 
This  entailed  at  times  heavy  contribu¬ 
tions  of  capital,  but  was  carried  through 
imtil  the  completion  of  the  road  and  its 
consolidation  in  the  Omaha  railroad 
system . 

Soon  he  joined  with  Judge  W.  W. 
Woods,  whom  he  had  known  in  Ohio,  in 
establishing  the  City  Bank.  It  was  at 
first  a  private  bank,  but  was  incorpor¬ 
ated  in  1872  as  a  State  bank,  and  has 
ever  since  been  conducted  as  such.  Mr. 
Pence  became  president  of  the  bank  and 
continued  in  that  position  until  his 
absence  in  California  rendered  his  resig¬ 
nation  necessary'.  He,  however,  contin¬ 
ued  a  director  of  the  bank  until  the 
])resent  time.  From  its  organization  he 
was  associated  with  Mr.  T.  J.  Buxton  in 
the  management  of  the  bank,  and  Mr. 
Btixton  succeeded  him  as  its  president. 
For  the  accommodation  of  the  City 
Bank,  the  fine  brick  block  fronting  the 
suspension  bridge  when  built,  but  now 
the  City  Hall,  was  erected.  In  this  the 
National  Exchange  bank  had  its  place  of 
business,  as  well  as  the  City  bank.  It 
was  the  very  center  of  business  of  the 
city  at  the  time  of  its  erection. 

About  the  same  time  Mr.  Pence  built 
the  Pence  Opera  House  on  the  opposite 
corner  of  Hennepin  avenue  and  Second 
street.  It  contained  the  finest  theatre 


which  had  ever  been  opened  in  Minneap¬ 
olis,  and  its  public  dedication  in  1867 
was  the  occasion  of  an  enthusiastic  pub¬ 
lic  meeting,  which  was  made  a  veritable 
ovation  for  its  proprietor. 

He  made  many  investments  in  and 
about  Minneapolis,  with  good  judgment. 
Among  them  was  a  forty  acre  tract 
beyond  Fifth  street  north,  which  is  now 
covered  with  the  tracks  of  two  of  our 
most  important  lines  of  railroad,  and  is 
the  center  of  an  active  business. 

When  the  Gogebic  mineral  range  in 
Northern  Wisconsin  first  began  to  attract 
attention  by  its  exhibition  of  wealth  in 
iron  ore,  Mr.  Pence,  in  connection  with 
Hon.  S.  P.  Snider,  invested  largely  in 
mineral  lands  upon  the  range.  The 
Gogebic  Development  Company  was 
organized  with  acapital  stock  of  $2,000,- 
000,  which  handled  some  of  the  richest 
propert3"  on  the  range.  The  famous 
Pence  mine  was  opened  on  the  propert}’", 
and  has  for  \'ears  been  one  of  the  large 
producei's  of  bessemer  ore  in  Northern 
Wisconsin.  In  later  3^ears  Air.  Pence  has 
turned  his  attention,  among  other  en¬ 
gagements,  to  farming.  He  owns  the 
Gi'and  View  Stock  Farm,  adjoining  the 
village  of  Benson,  Swift  count\',  Minn., 
consisting  of  twent3^-one  hundred  sixt3" 
acres  of  farm  land,  all  under  fence,  and 
much  of  it  under  plough.  It  has  twent3^- 
five  thousand  dollars  worth  of  buildings 
and  five  hundred  acres  ingrain.  Here  are 
to  be  found  the  choicest  strains  of  thor¬ 
oughbred  cattle  and  some  good  horses. 
This  princely  estate  would  be  sufficient 
to  tax  the  powers  of  a  superior  farmer, 
but  affords  onl3'  pastime  to  one  whose 
operations  have  been  on  so  gigantic  a 
scale. 

Mr.  Pence  is  a  large  land  ownerin  the 
Dakotas,  both  Noi'th  and  South,  within 
the  lines  of  the  Northern  Pacific  land 
grant.  His  holdings  have  been  as  large 
as  one  hundred  thousand  acres,  but  at 
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present  have  been  redueetl  by  sales  to  a 
trifle  of  forty  thousand  acres,  still  enough 
to  eonstitute  a  German  principility. 

Mr.  Pence  married  in  1871  Miss  Laura 
Lwall,  then  a  resident  of  Minneapolis,  a 
lady  of  much  beauty  and  refinement,  who 
after  about  ten  years  of  married  life, 
died,  without  issue.  He  spent  much  time 
while  his  beloved  comjjanion  lived  in 
travel,  passing  several  winters  on  the 
Pacific  coast  and  in  the  South.  He  has 
since  made  trijis  of  pleasure  and  recrea¬ 
tion  in  Europe. 

Duringrecent years  Mr.  Pence’s  health 
declined,  so  that  he  has  been  unable  to 
pursue  the  active  life  of  his  younger 
years.  Yet  he  retains  in  considerable 
measure  the  vigor  of  his  mind  and  the 
rare  financial  capacity'  which  has  distin¬ 
guished  his  career. 

As  a  business  man  he  has  jjossessed 
unusual  skill,  enterprise  and  sagacity. 
He  has  been  bold  in  improving  opportu¬ 
nity  and  prudent  in  guarding  the  fruits 
of  his  industiw. 

He  is  tall  in  stature,  and  until  a 
recent  nervous  affection,  was  erect  and 
active,  with  an  incisiveness  of  speech 
which  gives  the  impression  of  force  of 
will  and  firmness  of  determinntion.  He 
is,  withal,  agreeable  and  courteous  in 
social  relations,  and  has  exhibited  re¬ 
markable  qualities  of  energy,  sell  poise 
and  independence. 

Edward  Sa*xdk«.)rd  Austin  was  born 
October  24,  1836,  in  West  Troy,  N.  Y. 
His  father,  George  Austin,  was  a  sea¬ 
faring  man,  and  served  in  the  war  of 
1812,  under  Commodore  Decatur.  After 
the  close  of  that  war  he  became  the 
master  of  a  merchantman  and  was  lost 
at  sea  with  his  entire  crew.  The  earliest 
recollections  of  the  boy  Edward  are  of 
traveling  in  a  Concord  stage  coach  to 
Northampton,  Mass.,  where  he  went  to 
school  one  winter  about  twelve  weeks, 
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learning  to  read  and  write,  and  this  was 
the  onl\’  educational  opportunit}' 
afforded  him  in  his  3'outh.  He  has, how¬ 
ever,  acquired  a  liberal  practical  educa¬ 
tion  while  following  his  somewhat  varied 
business  career. 

At  the  age  of  five,  he  went  to  live 
with  an  uncle  in  Hadlejq  Mass.,  where 
he  was  emplo\'ed  about  the  farm  as  gen¬ 
eral  errand  boA’,  scantih'  clothed,  rising 
earl\'  and  working  late,  and  thus  becom¬ 
ing  discontented  with  his  home.  At  the 
age  of  seven  and  one-half  years,  his  sole 
wealth  a  Spanish  shilling,  at  four  o’clock 
of  a  summer  morning  he  put  himself  en- 
route  to  Northampton,  following  the 
railroad  track  to  Ashland,  where  for 
about  two  \'ears  he  was  employed  as  a 
striker  with  a  shoemaker,  where  he 
learned  pegging  shoes.  At  ten  he  went 
to  Boston  and  shipped  on  board  the 
“  Flying  Fish  ”  as  a  cabin  bo3q  and  made 
his  first  trip  around  the  horn.  Arrived  at 
Yalparaiso  about  one  hundred  da3's  out 
from  New  A'ork,  the  “Flying  Fish’’  dis¬ 
charged  her  cargo  and  ran  to  Peru, 
where  she  loaded  with  guano  for  Balti¬ 
more.  Arriving  in  that  port,  he  left  his 
ship  and  went  to  New  Bedford,  where  he 
shipped  on  board  the  “Uncas,’’  a  large 
whaler  owned  by  Abram  Howard,  com¬ 
manded  by  Capt.  Clark.  His  next  two 
3-ears  were  spent  on  board  the  “  Uncas  ’’ 
cruising  for  sperm  oilamidst  theWestern 
Islands  and  Canar3-  Islands,  around  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  through  the  South 
seas,  touching  at  all  points  of  import¬ 
ance,  including  the  Society  and  F'riendh- 
Islands;  thence  to  the  Ladeones,  off  the 
coast  of  China  ;  thence  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  where  preparations  were  made 
for  an  Arctic  trip,  where  they  spent  one 
season.  Leaving  the  North  seas,  they 
touched  at  Petropaulaski,  a  small  town 
on  the  peninsula  of  Kamchatka  where 
convicts  from  Siberia  were  sent  and  were 
emploved  in  fishing,  ship-building,  etc. 
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After  leaving  there,  they  encountered  in 
the  Japan  sea  a  “white  squall,”  or 
typhoon,  and  were  dismasted.  They 
rigged  a  jury-mast,  however,  and  after 
a  long  and  tedious  voyage  made  Hono¬ 
lulu  again,  where  he  left  the  “  Uncas  ” 
and  went  on  board  the  “Emerald,  a 
merchantman  of  New  York,  and  shipped 
for  “Frisco,”  from  which  port  the 
“Emerald”  sailed  to  Callao,  where  he 
left  her  and  joined  a  mining  expedition 
going  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Amazon . 
This  expedition  was  not  a  success  and 
the  boj^  soon  found  himself  back  at 
Callao,  where  he  shipped  on  board  of  the 
“  Georgianna,”  bound  for  London,  re¬ 
maining  there  fourmonths,  duringwhich 
the  Crimean  war  broke  out.  He  next 
shipped  on  board  of  the  “Charlotte 
Jane,”  bound  for  Adelaide,  Australia, 
where  he  staid  for  about  a  year.  With 
the  money  which  he  had  saved  from  his 
various  cruises  he  purchased  forty  head 
of  bullocks  and  five  drays,  with  which 
he  freighted  copper  ores  from  the  mine  to 
the  coast.  It  was  during  his  stay,  in  the 
early  part  of  1853,  that  gold  was  dis¬ 
covered  in  Victoria,  and  seeing  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  here  to  utilize  his  teams  to  best 
advantage,  he  started  out  for  the  trip  of 
eleven  hundred  miles  across  countrv.  He 
was  the  second  white  man  who  had  ever 
passed  through  this  section  of  the  island, 
and  his  passage  attracted  a  great  deal  of 
attention  from  the  natives,  all  of  whom 
were  friendly  to  him. 

During  this  journey  he  was  obliged  to 
cross  the  ujiper  end  of  the  desert,  or  the 
horn,  as  it  is  better  known,  a  section 
one  hundred  miles  wide,  in  which  there 
was  neither  grass  nor  water  to  be  found. 
The  expedition  entered  the  desert  at  half 
past  three  in  the  afternoon  and  traveled 
until  ten  o’clock  the  next  morning,  when 
a  halt  was  called  until  three,  and  the 
cattle  were  given  a  little  water  which 
was  in  the  cask,  after  which  they  were 


yoked  up  for  the  remainder  of  the  trip, 
but  long  before  they  reached  the  farther 
side  they  scented  water,  and  the  rest  of 
the  journey  was  made  at  the  run.  Sev¬ 
eral  days  were  spent  in  resting  the  cattle 
for  the  rest  of  the  trip,  and  thej^  reached 
Victoria  just  at  the  close  of  the  shearing 
season.  He  loaded  his  drays  with  avooI 
and  took  them  to  Geelong,  a  large  ship- 
jjing  town  at  the  head  of  Fort  Phillips 
bay.  He  then  entei'ed  at  once  upon  the 
hauling  of  machinery  and  supplies  from 
Geelong  to  Ballerat  and  Castlemain.  He 
was  quite  successful  in  this,  but  tiring  of 
the  monotony  of  thelifehesold  his  teams 
and  tried  his  hand  at  mining. 

In  this  he  was  not  particularly  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  after  a  few  months  went 
back  to  his  first  love,  and  shipped  on 
board  the  “James  Chester”  as  second 
mate,  and  sailed  to  South  America.  On 
this  voyage  the  first  mate  was  lost  at 
sea,  and  the  young  man  was  promoted 
to  first  officer.  Arriving  at  Coquimbo, 
they  took  copper  ore  and  sailed  for  Bal¬ 
timore.  Off  Cape  Horn  they  encountered 
severe  weather  and  were  badl3'  crippled. 
It  became  necessary  to  lighten  ship,  which 
they  did  b_v  throwing  eight  hundred  ton 
of  copper  ore  overboard,  and  put  back  to 
Valparaiso  for  repairs.  At  that  time 
there  was  no  dry  dock  at  this  port  and 
the  repairs  had  to  be  made  by  divers 
going  under  the  vessel,  but  they  were  not 
able  to  do  a  good  job,  and  during  the 
entire  voj^age  to  Baltimore — some  sev¬ 
enty  da3fs — it  was  necessar3'  to  keep  the 
pumps  working  day  and  night. 

Upon  arriving  at  Baltimore  he  shipped 
on  board  the  “Wild  Hunfer”  for  a  run 
to  Liverpool,  where  he  left  her  and 
shipped  on  board  the  “Portsmouth” 
and  made  the  run  to  Mobile  hay,  where 
a  load  of  cotton  was  taken,  whence  they 
sailed  for  Havre,  France.  On  this  voy¬ 
age  he  was  promoted  to  second  officer. 
Leaving  Havre  they  ran  to  Sunderland, 
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where  they  took  a  load  of  gas  eoal  for 
New  York.  While  at  Sunderland,  news 
was  brought  of  the  firing  on  Sumter. 
Most  of  the  boys  on  board  the  “  Ports¬ 
mouth  ”  were  American  born,  and  imme¬ 
diately  on  the  arrival  of  the  ship  at  New 
York  they  left  her  and  went  to  Boston, 
where  they  enlisted  in  the  naval  brigade 
and  went  at  once  on  board  the  “Ohio.” 

After  a  couple  of  weeks  spent  on  board 
this  vessel  a  draft  came  for  four  hundred 
men  to  go  to  Fort  Ellsworth  to  mount 
the  guns  and  occupy^  the  fort.  They  were 
sent  under  command  of  Capt.  Wain- 
wright;  among  them  was  Mr.  Aus¬ 
tin.  The  guns  were  there  mounted  by 
them  and  they'  remained  in  charge 
of  the  fort  for  four  months.  About 
two  hundred  of  these  men  were  taken 
to  form  “Foot’s  flotilla”  which  was 
the  nucleus  of  the  “Mississippi  flo¬ 
tilla.”  While  at  Fort  Ellsworth,  Mr. 
Austin  was  promoted  to  the  position  of 
boatswain  mate, and  was  ordered  aboard 
the  flag  ship  “  Minnesota.” 

His  first  engagement  was  at  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Powell’s  Point,  where,  on  a  picket 
boat  with  seven  men  and  one  twelve 
pound  Howitzer,  he  returned  the  fire  of 
the  fort  until  the  whole  fleet  came  up  to 
his  re-inforcement  and  precipitated  this 
engagement.  Here  he  received  his  first 
wound.  He  was  also  in  the  battles  of 
Roanoke  Island,  North  Fork,  Elizabeth 
Cith,  at  the  conclusion  of  this  engage¬ 
ment  he  was  promoted  for  gallantry  to 
the  rank  of  master’s  mate. 

He  was  also  in  the  battle  of  Newbern, 
the  seige  of  Little  Washington,  and  two 
engagements  with  the  rebel  ram  Merri- 
mac,  and  many  others. 

At  the  siege  of  Little  Washington,  at 
Tar  river,  N.  C.,  the  “  Commodore  Hull” 
and  the  “Louisiana,”  two  large  battle 
ships,  were  stranded  upon  a  sand  bar 
and  exposed  to  the  galling  fire  from  the 
rebel  forts.  They'  signaled  the  commo¬ 


dore  of  the  fleet  that  their  supply  of 
ammunition  was  exhausted,  and  volun¬ 
teers  were  called  for  to  furnish  them  sup¬ 
plies.  Mr.  Austin,  with  picked  crews 
selected  by  himself,  made  up  a  flotilla  of 
eight  boats,  loaded  with  explosives,  and 
went  to  the  relief  of  the  stranded  vessels, 
after  which  he  took  orders  from  Major 
Gen.  John  G.  Foster  to  General  Spinola. 
For  his  coolness  and  bravery  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  this  duty  he  received  “  honor¬ 
able  mention  ”  in  general  orders  promul¬ 
gated  by  the  secretary  of  the  navy. 
During  the  entire  Civil  war  he  was 
always  prompt  in  the  discharge  of  every 
duty,  ready  and  willing  to  face  any 
danger,  holding  his  life  of  no  great  value 
as  compared  with  the  institutions  for 
which  his  ancestry  fought. 

After  the  surrender  of  Lee,  Capt. 
Austin  was  granted  four  months’  leave 
absence  and  went  to  visit  friends  in 
Maine,  where  he  was  married  on  the  7th 
of  June,  1865,  to  Abbie  V.,  daughter  of 
William  L.  and  Olive  N.  Clark  {nee  Rob¬ 
inson),  an  old  and  aristocratic  family  of 
Bangor,  Me.  This  marriage  was  indeed 
a  most  happy  one,  and  Capt.  Austin  has 
never  had  occasion  to  regret  for  one 
moment  the  step  then  taken,  for  his  wife 
proved  to  be  a  helpmate  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  word,  and  through  all  the 
changing  events  of  the  y'ears  that  have 
passed,  has, by' her  loy'alty  and  devotion, 
by  her  courage  and  faith,  ably  assisted 
him  in  every'  undertaking.  After  three 
days  the  honeymoon  was  cut  short  by 
orders  requiring  him  to  report  to  Admiral 
Bell,  in  Bi'ookly'ti  navy  yard.  He  was 
assigned  duty  on  board  the  “  Wy'iiooski,” 
a  fourteen  gun  boat,  commanded  by 
Capt.  Cooper,  and  was  later  assigned  as 
an  expert  to  make  tests  cm  board  the 
“  Algonquin,”  where  he  remained  for  the 
year. 

He  tendered  his  resignation  dciring  the 
closing  days  of  1865,  which  was  not 
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accepted,  but  after  tedious  delar^s  was 
granted  leave  of  absence  for  six  months, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1866  came  to  Minne¬ 
apolis,  where  he  received  his  discharge. 
He  formed  a  partnership  with  Major 
Fairfield,  and  opened  a  small  grocery 
store  on  Washington  avenue,  corner 
Third  avenue  south.  This  was  the  second 
store  erected  on  that  avenue.  The  busi¬ 
ness  was  very  humble,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Austin  lived  in  the  upper  storr'  of  the 
small  wooden  building,  and  by  economy 
and  thrift  managed  to  get  a  small  start. 
He  afterwards  associated  himself  with 
the  firm  of  Anthony  Kelly  &  Co.,  as  their 
representative  in  the  Northwest,  and 
after  a  year’s  employment  on  salar3^, 
was  given  an  interest  in  the  business  and 
remained  in  partnership  with  that  house 
until  1877. 

One  would  suppose  that  after  all  these 
years  of  excitement  and  danger  Capt. 
Austin  would  have  been  glad  to  settle 
down  and  I'emained  in  the  quiet  of  his 
old  home,  but  he  preferred  to  build  up 
the  trade  of  the  Northwest,  and  was  in 
advance  of  the  railroads  and  civilization 
and  constantU'  exposed  to  hardships 
and  dangers. 

In  1877,  with  his  wife,  he  removed  to 
Baldwin,  Wis.,  wherehe  bought  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  Bailey  &  Bartlett,  general  mer¬ 
chants,  which  he  continued  for  three 
3'’ears,  after  which  he  built  a  lai'ge  saw 
mill,  four  miles  south  of  that  place,  and 
commenced  the  lumbering  business  and 
built  up  the  town  of  Wildwood,  which 
stands  as  a  monument  of  his  thrift  and 
energy.  He  built  sixteen  miles  of  rail¬ 
road,  brick  3mrds  and  manufactories,  and 
made  the  “  wilderness  to  blossom  like  the 
rose.”  During  a  part  of  this  time  Sen¬ 
ator  Sabin  was  associated  with  him  as 
partner.  In  1891  he  sold  his  business 
there  and  returned  to  Minneapolis,  where 
he  is  now,  with  his  wife,  a  permanent 
resident,  having  large  real  estate  invest¬ 


ments  hei'e,  as  well  as  extensive  mining 
interests  in  Idaho.  From  his  first  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  this  cit3'  he  has  been  a 
firm  believer  in  her  future  and  most  loyal 
to  her  interests.  A  prominent  charactei'- 
istic  of  the  man  is  his  unfaltering  loyalty 
to  an3"  cause  or  fidend  he  may  espouse. 
No  reverse  of  fortune,  no  villainous  at¬ 
tack  of  enemy  can  shake  his  loyalty  or 
mov'e  him  in  an3'^wa3q  save  that  heelings 
the  closer  and  the  more  earnestly  strives 
for  the  advancement  of  the  cause,  or  the 
interest  of  the  friend. 

He  enjo3"s  to  a  remarkable  degree  the 
eonfidence  of  his  business  associates,  and 
amid  all  the  changing  ev^ents  of  a  long 
and  successful  business  has  indeed  pre¬ 
served  his  integrit3^  unimpaired. 

C.  C.  Dunn.  The  State  of  Vermont 
has  furnished  Minneapolis  with  some  of 
her  shrewdest  and  most  successful  busi¬ 
ness  men;  it  might  almost  be  called  the 
cradle  of  commercial  prosperity,  so  large 
is  the  number  of  energetic  and  well-to-do 
men  who  were  born  in  the  old  Green 
Mountain  State.  Among  the  Vermont¬ 
ers  who  brought  their  push  and  pluck  to 
Minneapolis  was  Charles  C.  Dunn,  a 
native  of  R3^egate,  Caledonia  county. 
Mr.  Dunn  was  born  February  20,  1841. 
He  is  of  dii'ect  Scotch  descent  on  his 
father’s  side,  his  gimndfather  having  been 
born  across  the  water.  His  father,  John 
Dunn,  was  a  Vermont  farmei' — one  ot  the 
sturdy  class  who  clung  to  the  old  State 
through  all  the  excitement  and  tempta¬ 
tions  of  western  emigration,  and  lived 
and  died  in  the  same  house  which  he 
built  when  a  young  man.  The  life  of  the 
father  was  in  striking  contrast  to  that 
of  the  son.  Charles  was  the  youngest  of 
five  sons  (there  were  also  two  daughters) 
and  was  brought  up  on  the  farm  with 
limited  opportunities  for  schooling. 

When  the  war  broke  out  he  was 
twenty  3"ears  old.  He  wished  to  enter 
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the  army  and  enlisted  promptly,  but  was 
rejected  on  account  of  his  health.  Try¬ 
ing  another  locality  IMr.  Dunn  enlisted 
again,  but  was  again  rejected  b}'  the 
medical  examiner,  and  after  a  third 
failure  gave  it  up  and  engaged  with  the 
firm  of  Cramton  &  Dunn  of  Rutland, 
Vermont.  For  four  3-ears  he  drove  a  tin 
cart,  selling  tin  and  Japan  ware  from 
house  to  house, taking  barter  in  exchange. 

In  1865  he  went  into  the  wholesale 
and  retail  stationeiw  business,  under  the 
firm  name  of  Saw3'er  &  Dunn,  his  part 
of  the  enterprise  being  to  drive  a  whole¬ 
sale  cart  through  Northern  New  York 
and  Vermont,  supplying  the  trade.  After 
two  3-ears  the  business  had  greatl3-  in¬ 
creased  and  sales  were  made  only  113- 
samples,  after  the  more  modern  st3-le. 
A  little  later  the  firm  was  consolidated 
with  Cramton  &  Dunn,  dealers  in  stoves 
and  hardware,  the  concern  becoming 
Dunn,  Saw3-er  &  Co.,  and  J.  C.  Dunn 
(brother  of  C.  C.  Dunn),  J.  W.  Cramton, 
H.  A.  Saw3'er  and  C.  C.  Dunn  being  the 
jiartners. 

Mr.  Dunn  maintained  a  ver3'  prosper¬ 
ous  business  connection  in  the  new  fii'in 
until  1871,  when  his  health  havingfailed, 
he  came  west  and  invested  in  timber 
lands  in  Wisconsin.  This  was  the  begin- 
ing  of  his  success  as  a  manager  of  west¬ 
ern  investment  properties.  He  organized 
the  Jackson  Countv- Bank  of  Black  River 
Falls,  Wisconsin,  and  became  one  of  the 
directors.  Ex-senator  W.  T.  Price  was 
president. 

In  1878,  Air.  Dunn  went  to  St.  Paul, 
founded  a  compan3'  under  the  name  of 
Dunn,  Thompson  &  Co.,  and  built  the 
first  refrigerator  and  cold  storage  house 
in  that  cit  v.  Within  a  year  it  was  burned 
out  with  heavy  loss.  Air.  Dunn  returned 
to  Rutland  and  engaged  in  farming  and 
the  merchant  tailoring  Imsiness,  but  the 
attraction  of  the  West  and  its  broader 
field  for  his  abilities  led  him  to  disjiosc  of 


his  interests,  and  in  1885  he  liecame  a 
citizen  of  Alinneapolis. 

Entering  the  real  estate  business.  Air. 
Dunn  at  once  became  an  enthusiastic 
“hustler”  and  jiromotcr  of  the  interests 
of  the  cit3-.  He  has  alwa3-s  been  103-aI 
and  hopeful. 

One  of  his  manifest  abilities  is  a  talent 
for  organization.  In  1885  and  '86  he 
engaged  in  the  mining  business  at  Negua- 
nee,  Alichigan,  and  was  one  of  the  organ¬ 
izers  of  the  Buflalo  Alining  Company,  of 
which  concern  he  was  a  director  and 
vice-jiresident  The  mine  was  sold  in 
1888.  Air.  Dunn  then  organized  the 
Alidland  Lumber  &;  Manufacturing  Co. 
of  Wisconsin,  of  which  he  is  still  vice- 
president,  and  in  1892  formed  the  Alin¬ 
neapolis  Disinfecting  Co.  and  the  North¬ 
western  Fuel  &  Kindling  Alfg.  Co.,  of 
both  of  which  companies  he  is  general 
manager.  During  his  business  career  he 
has  organized  some  twent3'  different 
companies. 

On  account  of  ill  health  and  in  the 
course  of  his  Imsiness  ventures.  Air. 
Dunn  has  been  an  extensive  traveler. 
Soon  after  the  war  he  spent  some  time 
traveling  through  the  South,  penetrating- 
on  horseback  as  far  jis  the  everglades  of 
Florida,  and  having  intmerous  adven¬ 
tures  incident  to  the  unsettled  political 
conditions  din'ing  the  Klu-Klux  times. 
A  few  years  later  he  joined  a  part3-  of 
exploiters  in  the  Black  Hills,  and  saw 
some  exciting  Indian  campaigning. 

In  1869,  Mr.  Dunn  was  married  at 
Brandon,  Vermont,  to  Aliss  Anna  E. 
Jones.  They  have  one  daughter,  Oce  J. 
Dunn,  born  in  1879. 

Air.  Dunn  was  one  of  the  organizers 
of  the  Vermont  Association  of  Alinne- 
aiiolis.  At  the  timeof  thecensus  troubles 
with  St.  Paul  he  pro])Osed  the  famous 
indignation  meeting,  and  was  largelv 
responsible  for  the  successful  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  occasion. 
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Robert  Winthrop  Cummings  was 
the  youngest  of  a  family  of  six  sons  and 
three  daughters  born  to  Andrew  Cum¬ 
mings,  a  forehanded  and  prosperous 
farmer,  living  at  Williamsport,  Lyeom- 
ing  Co., Pa.  His  mother’s  maiden  name 
was  Mahafifey,  of  the  same  eounty.  The 
ancestry  of  both  parents  was  Scotch. 
The  date  of  Robert’s  birth  was  June  19, 
1825.  His  father  died  when  he  was  only 
seven  or  eight  years  old,  and  the  care 
of  his  boyhood  devolved  on  an  older 
brother,  who  was  a  prosperous  business 
man.  He  was  sent  to  a  private  academy 
at  York,  Pa.,  for  an  education,  where  he 
remained  nearly  eight  years.  After  leav¬ 
ing  school  he  taught  for  one  winter.  He 
was  of  an  enterprising  disposition,  and 
at  the  age  of  nineteen  turned  his  face 
westward  in  search  of  a  settlement.  He 
tarried  aw^hile  in  Ohio,  and  then  pushed 
onward  toward  the  newer  Northwest, 
and  only  stopped  in  his  quest  a  short 
time  in  McGregor,  Iowa.  Thence  he 
proceeded  to  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthon}'. 
It  was  in  1 844  that  he  first  visited  the 
place  which  three  years  later  he  made  his 
home.  The  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  were 
still  unmarred  by  the  hand  of  man.  No 
town  stood  upon  its  banks.  The  entire 
white  population  of  the  region  north  of 
Fort  Snelling  was  less  than  fifty,  and 
they  chiefly  half  breeds,  or  discharged 
soldiers  from  Fort  Snelling. 

No  civil  government  existed  except  a 
feeble  county  organization  under  Wis¬ 
consin  Territory.  No  wonder  the  young 
man  turned  backward  to  the  valley  of 
the  St.  Croix,  where  a  few  settlers  were 
taking  claims  and  making  the  beginnings 
of  a  civilized  community.  He  took  a 
claim  at  Cottage  Grove,  and  for  the  next 
three  years  busied  himself  in  trying  to 
open  a  farm.  In  the  meantime,  through 
the  exertions  of  Franklin  Steele,  who 
had  acquired  a  pre-emption  title  to  the 
land  on  the  easterly  side  of  the  Falls,  im¬ 


provements  were  commenced  looking  to 
the  utilization  of  the  water  power,  and 
a  few  men  with  a  family  or  two,  were 
attracted  to  settle  and  make  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  St.  Anthony. 

Mr.  Cummings  left  his  claim  on  the 
St.  Croix,  about  which  a  conflicting 
title  had  arisen,  and  made  a  permanent 
settlement  in  St.  Anthony  in  1847,  the 
same  3^ear  that  Ard  Godfrey,  Caleb  D. 
Dorr,  W.  A.  Chaver,  Calvin  A.  Tuttle, 
John  Rollins,  Luther  Patch,  S.  W.  Farn- 
ham,  C.  F.  Stimpson,  and  Daniel  Stanch- 
field  became  identified  with  the  place.  At 
this  time  Col.  Stevens  was  still  cam¬ 
paigning  in  Mexico,  and  R.  P.  Russell 
was  a  sutler’s  clerk  at  Ft.  Snelling. 
Young  Cummings  was  a  vigorous  r'oung 
man  of  twenty -two,  with  a  good  educa¬ 
tion,  genial  nature,  polite  manners,  and 
ready  to  serve  any  honorable  opportun¬ 
ity  to  engage  his  powers,  and  co-operate 
with  others  in  building  up  a  community. 
For  forty -four  years  he  continued  to  live 
on  the  spot  which  he  first  saw  as  an  un¬ 
broken  wilderness.  Year  b^'year  he  con¬ 
tributed  to  its  growth,  sharing  in  all  its 
activities  —  a  respected  and  influential 
citizen,  and  when  called  away  in  mature 
life,  but  with  manly  vigor  unspent,  left 
a  metropolis  filled  with  all  the  diversified 
products  of  a  high  civilization.  It  falls 
to  the  lot  of  few  men  to  witness  such 
transformations  within  the  space  of  the 
active  years  of  life  ! 

Mr.  Cummings  made  a  claim  in  section 
thirteen,  on  the  rising  ground  bej'ond 
the  marshy  strip  east  of  the  river.  A  few 
years  later  this  was  laid  out  partly  as 
Maple  Hill  Cemetery,  and  the  remainder 
as  Ramsey  and  Lockwood’s  addition  to 
St.  Anthony,  and  is  now  embraced  with¬ 
in  the  city"  limits  of  Minneapolis.  Claim 
making  in  those  days  was  not  an  ab¬ 
sorbing  occupation,  so  Mr.  Cummings 
took  employment  in  a  store  as  clerk, 
keeping  a  vigilant  tye  upon  whatever 
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miglit  promise  agreeable  occupation  or 
fair  profit.  Nevertheless  he  was  found 
co-operating  in  laying  many  good  foun¬ 
dations  in  social  and  religious  life.  Thus 
in  1851  he  joined  in  the  establishment  of 
Cataract  lodge,  of  which  he  continued  a 
member  through  his  life,  and  the  next 
year  he  became  a  trustee  of  John  Potts 
Lodge  No.  3,  I.  O.  O.  F.  At  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  fii'st  fire  compan3'  in  St.  An¬ 
thony'  in  1854,  he  was  made  first  assist¬ 
ant  foreman.  He  was  also  instrumental 
in  the  organization  of  the  First  llnivers- 
alist  Church,  on  the  East  Side,  which  has 
since  given  place  to  the  fiourishing 
church  on  the  West  Side,  known  as  the 
Church  of  the  Redeemer,  of  which  for 
man}’  years  he  was  a  devoted  member. 

When  the  cit\’  government  of  St.  An¬ 
thony  was  organized  in  1855  he  was 
elected  alderman  from  the  third  ward, 
and  thus  served  in  the  first  citv  council 
ever  established  in  the  cit}'.  He  was 
among  the  active  men  who  in  1856  first 
organized  the  Republican  party  in  St. 
Anthony.  He  was  also  elected  a  count}’ 
commissioner  at  the  special  election 
in  1860,  when  a  new  county  organ¬ 
ization  was  effected.  But  he  was  noi 
ambitious  of  political  honors,  and  only 
accepted  positions  which  were  urged  up¬ 
on  him,  from  a  sense  of  duty,  and  retired 
from  them  as  soon  as  lie  found  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

It  was  about  the  year  1854  that  Mr. 
Cummings  opened  an  office  and  em¬ 
barked  in  the  real  estate  business,  which 
he  followed  through  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  To  this  he  added  insurance  and 
lo.ans.  His  real  estate  transactions 
were  many,  and  of  no  inconsiderable 
magnitude.  Besides  his  interest  in  the 
Addition  which  was  platted  from  his 
original  claim,  he  laid  out  the  additions 
known  as  Cummiiig’s,  Cuniming’s  Sec¬ 
ond  iind  Cummings  &  Brott’s.  He  was 
never  what  has  been  known  as  a 


“  boomer,”  but  he  dealt  in  real  estate  in 
a  quiet  way  as  a  legitimate  business,  and 
made  investments  in  lands  with  such 
good  judgment  that  it  brought  him  a 
large  fortune. 

His  reputation  for  prudence  and  integ¬ 
rity  was  such  that  he  was  often  made 
guardian  and  trustee  of  estates,  and  his 
counsel  was  often  sought  in  respect  to 
investments  by  those  of  his  acquaint¬ 
ances  who  had  been  bereft  of  their  nat¬ 
ural  advisers. 

At  the  time  of  his  decease  he  was 
president  of  the  East  Side  Building  and 
Loan  Association,  and  vice-president  of 
the  Minneapolis  Savings  and  Loan  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Mr.  Cummings  was  married  at 
St.  Anthony,  January  17th,  1854,  to 
Miss  Martha  J.  Estes,  who,  born  in 
Alaine,  removed  thence  shortly  after  her 
sisters,  Mrs.  S.  W.  Farnham  and  Mrs. 
Charles  I'.  Stimpson,  to  St.  .\nthony, 
accompanied  by  her  parents.  His  death 
occurred  September  11,1891.  He  had 
removed  from  the  East  Side  to  an  ele¬ 
gant  home  at  No.  2301  Portland  avenue, 
where  Mrs.  Cummings  now  resides  with 
their  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Minnie  C. 
Winthrop  and  Louise  Cummings,  and 
their  only  grandchild,  Louise  Winthrop. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Cummings  was 
greatly  de])lored  in  the  community  where 
he  had  so  long  lived,  where  he  had  been 
identified  with  so  many  lives,  and  with 
such  diversified  interests.  He  enjoyed 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  a  large 
circle  of  attached  friends.  He  had  the 
reputation  of  an  honest,  kind  heartetl 
and  benevolent  man.  He  was  not  ambi¬ 
tious  of  plaee  or  ])rominence,  but  was 
rather  content  to  lead  a  ((uiet  life, 
devoted  to  his  family  and  affairs,  and 
delighting  in  the  hai)piness  of  his  asso¬ 
ciates.  He  was  a  most  sympathetic 
man,  fond  of  nature,  social  in  disi)osition, 
and  possessed  of  a  very  engaging  man¬ 
ner.  He  was  helpful  and  considerate  ot 
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the  tmfortnnate.  AboYe  all,  he  took 
great  delight  and  satisfaction  in  do¬ 
mestic  life,  which  was  to  him  an  at¬ 
mosphere  of  contentment  and  affection. 

In  person  he  was  tall  and  of  com¬ 
manding  presence,  with  an  open  counte¬ 
nance,  lighting  up  in  conversation  with 
a  most  engaging  smile.  Of  all  the  pio¬ 
neers,  none  excelled  him  in  courtliness  of 
manner  and  kind  and  courteous  deport¬ 
ment. 

David  William  Edwards.  The  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  life  insurance  business  is 
only  appreciated  when  one  is  confronted 
with  statistics  showing  the  capital  in¬ 
vested  or  accumulated,  the  members  who 
avail  themselves  of  its  benefits,  the 
amount  of  premiums  paid,  and  the  enor¬ 
mous  sums  disbursed  in  fulfilling  its  obli¬ 
gations,  It  has  become  to  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  our  people  a  trustee  of  their  sur¬ 
plus  income,  a  reliance  for  support  in 
misfortune  or  age,  and  a  relief  from  the 
dread  of  leaving  loved  ones  dependent 
when  the  strong  arm  of  their  support 
maybe  taken  away.  It  has  the  business 
character  of  an  investment  and  the  soft 
and  soothing  touch  of  a  benefience. 

Assessment  or  Natural  Premium  Life 
Insurance  is  the  latest  phase  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  life  insurance,  evolved  after  along 
experience,  eliminating  many  inequalities 
in  the  operation  of  a  rigid  S3'stem,  and 
reducing  the  cost  of  the  life  insurance  to 
the  actual  requirements  of  the  obliga¬ 
tions  assumed. 

This  brief  history  is  thus  epitomized 
in  the  words  of  Doctor  Edwards,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Northwestern  Life  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Minneapolis  addressed  to  the 
Sixteenth  Annual  Convention  of  Mutual 
Life  and  Accident  Underwriters  held  at 
Minneapolis  in  June,  1891 : 

“When  these  conventions  were  organized,,  as¬ 
sessment  life  insurance  was  in  this  country  in  its 
infancy.  Few  there  were  who  dreamed  of  its  pos¬ 
sibilities.  Mountains  of  prejudice  rose  up  to  meet 


it  on  every  hand.  It  was  held  up  to  ridicule  and 
contempt  by  the  representatives  of  the  old  system, 
which  practically  held  the  field,  entrenched  behind 
breastworks  of  gold.  To  meet  such  a  competitor 
successfully  upon  the  business  arena  called  for  men 
— men  of  brave  and  honest  hearts,  men  of  the 
finest  intellectual  and  moral  fibre,  careful, calculat¬ 
ing  men  of  undaunted  courage  and  iron  will ;  and 
when  such  men  were  needed  they  came  and  took 
the  infant  and  nourished  it  through  childhood  and 
youth,  until  now  it  stands  before  us  clothed  in  all 
the  dignity  of  a  noble  and  perfect  manhood, enjoy¬ 
ing  the  confidence  of  the  world. 

Facts  show  that  this  system  paid  during  1890 
to  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  country  the 
enormous  sum  of  $46,500,000,  and  that  it  now 
has  its  strong  arm  of  protection  round  nearly 
3,000,000  of  our  people,  protecting  the  benefi¬ 
ciaries  in  the  fabulous  sum  of  $6,000,000,000.” 

The  Northwestern  Life  Assoeiation 
which  Dr.  Edwards  so  successfulh'  ad¬ 
ministers,  is  the  leading  assessment  com¬ 
pany’- in  the  West,  if  not  in  the  entire  coun¬ 
try,  and  is  the  best  exemplification  of  his 
minute  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  of 
his  care  and  fidelity  in  the  application  of 
the  principles  of  scientific  insurance. 

Dr.  Edwards  was  born  February  1, 
1849,  near  Beaver  Dam,  Wisconsin.  His 
father,  David  Edwards,  belongs  to  the 
line  of  descent  which  includes  the  famous 
New  England  divine,  and  has  been  rep¬ 
resented  by  a  David  and  Jonathan  in 
every  generation.  He  was  born  at 
Hadley,  Mass.  His  mother’s  maiden 
name  was  Mary  H.  Allen.  She  was  born, 
raised  and  educated  at  New  Haven, 
Conn.  David  W.  is  the  oldest  son  of  a 
family  of  seven  children,  and  was  ush¬ 
ered  into  life  in  a  log  farm  house.  His 
earlj^  life  was  mostly  spent  on  a  farm, 
where  he  acquired  habits  of  industry' and 
frugality.  He  was  early  taught  that  his 
mission  was  to  assist  his  parents,  which 
he  faithfully  did  until  22  years  of  age, 
receiving  only  such  education  as  he  could 
get  by  attending  school  winters.  He 
then  stai'ted  for  himself  In^  taking  a 
course  in  a  commercial  college.  Among 
other  acquisitions  he  learned  telegraphy. 
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obtaining  the  position  of  station  agent 
at  Heron  Lake,  Minn.,  where  he  eontin- 
ned  for  four  years,  putting  in  his  spare 
liours  in  reading  books  on  dentistry, 
which  profession  he  had  decided  to  enter. 
It  was  here  that  lie  formed  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  Dr.  J.  F.  Force,  who  has  been 
his  most  intimate  friend  since  1873,  and 
since  1878  a  business  and  fellow  officer. 

He  located  at  Le Sueur,  Minn.,  in  the 
sjiring  of  1878,  in  the  practice  of  dent- 
istr}',  where  he  remained  for  nearh'  ten 
3'ears.  The  estimation  in  which  he  was 
held  1)3"  the  profession  is  shown  by  his 
election  at  first  as  secretar3',  and  after¬ 
wards  as  president  of  the  Southern  Min¬ 
nesota  Dental  societ3',and  later  as  secre- 
taiw  of  the  Alinnesota  State  Dental  So- 
ciet3',  of  both  of  which  he  is  an  honoraiw 
member  to  this  da3'. 

While  satisfied  with  his  ])rofessional 
success,  and  without  at  all  contemplat¬ 
ing  engaging  in  life  insurance  as  a  pursuit, 
he  was  attracted  to  the  stud3'  of  the 
.science  and  eagerlx-read  all  theliterature 
of  the  subject  which  came  in  his  wa3’. 
He  listened  with  attentive  ear  to  the 
tales  of  agents  setting  forth  with  voluble 
tongue  the  merits  of  their  S3'stems,  or 
the  marvelous  success  of  their  com  j)anies. 
His  attainments  as  an  insurance  ex])ert 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  several  life  in¬ 
surance  companies,  that  tendered  him 
positions  in  their  service  of  more  or  less 
importance.  These  were  declined.  Not 
until  1887  did  he  yield  to  the  solicita¬ 
tions  to  enter  the  business.  Making  the 
accpiaintance  of  Air.  Hemy  Beemer, 
manager  of  the  Northwestern  Life  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Minneapolis,  he  was  induced 
to  dro])  his  profession  and  take  up  the 
work  of  life  insiirance.  He  was  elected 
a  director  of  the  association,  and  at  the 
first  annual  meeting  was  chosen  vice- 
president.  This  was  soon  followed  1)3- 
his  election  as  ])resident  of  the  conqiany 


and  Iw  becoming  identified  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  its  policy  and  affairs. 

Dr.  Edwards  has  more  than  a  local 
fame  in  life  insurance  circles.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  National  Convention  of 
Mutual  Life  and  Accident  Underwriters 
of  America,  has  served  on  their  important 
committees  and  participated  in  their 
discussions,  and  in  1892,  at  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  was  elected  vice  president  ol  that 
organization  At  the  annual  conven¬ 
tion  held  in  New  York  in  1890,  xipon 
his  invitation,  the  next  annual  conven¬ 
tion  was  a])pointed  at  Alinneapolis, 
where  it  assembled  in  June,  1891,  and 
was  ])racticall3’ the  guest  of  Dr.  Edwards 
and  his  associate  officers  of  the  North¬ 
western  Life.  On  this  occasion  he  showed 
himself  no  less  able  as  a  public  speaker 
than  he  was  known  to  be  skillfid  as  a 
administrator.  His  welcoming  address 
was  greatlv  admired  for  its  graceful 
periods,  its  forcible  dealing,  and  its  wise 
counsels.  In  addition  to  his  official 
labors,  he  has  for  five  years  edited  the 
Anchor,  a  ciuarterl3’  publication  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  his  compan3',  and  the 
general  science  of  life  insurance. 

Dr.  Edwards  married  October  21, 
1875,  Aliss  Mattie  James,  who  was  an 
accomplished  teacher  in  the  public  schools 
of  Columbia  count3',  Wis.,  where  she 
was  brought  up.  In  1882  the3"  were 
greath"  afflicted  1)3'  the  loss  of  two 
daughters,  then  their  onh'  children, 
in  an  epidemic  of  scarlet  fever.  At  ])res- 
ent  the3'  have  a  son  of  eight  years,  and 
two  daughters  of  six  and  four  3'ears  of 
age.  The  famih'  occup3'  their  own  ])leas- 
ant  residence  at  No.  31 30  Second  avenue 
south. 

Dr.  lidvvards  tookiq)  life  insurance  at 
a  ])eriod  when  the  assessment  s3'stem 
wns  emerging  from  the  embiyonic  stage 
into  a  natural  scientific  svstem,  and  to 
its  perfection  he  has  contributed  in  no 
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small  degree  by  the  accuracy  of  his 
knowledge,  the  soundness  of  his  judg¬ 
ment,  and  the  comprehensive  scale  of  his 
thought. 

Because  this  sketch  has  dwelt  upon 
the  professional  character  of  its  subject 
it  should  not  be  considered  that  he  pos¬ 
sesses  only  such  chai*acteristics  as  are 
employed  in  material  interests.  It  is  a 
commendable  fact  that  he  has  employed 
his  gifts  as  a  teacher  of  revealed  truth  in 
the  Sunday  schools  where  he  has  lived. 
He  was  superintendent  of  the  first  M.  E. 
Sunday-school  organized  at  Heron  Lake, 
and  was  honored  with  that  position  for 
ten  years  in  Le  Sueur.  He  has  always 
l)een  active  in  church  and  temperance 
work  and  is  now  trustee  in  two  different 
churches  in  Minneapolis,  and  president 
of  the  Christian  Temperance  League  of 
the  city.  It  is  such  unselfish  devotion  to 
a  noble  work  that  develops  the  true 
character  of  a  man,  showing  that  above 
the  sordid  pursuits  of  the.  world  he  culti¬ 
vates  the  sweet  grace  of  the  inner  spirit. 

Hobart  O.  Hamlin  is  lemembered  as 
an  upright,  successful  business  man,  a 
loyal  and  enthusiastic  citizen  of  Minne¬ 
apolis,  and  as  an  unostentatious  but 
active  participant  in  things  benevolent 
and  Christian.  Mr.  Hamlin  was  born  at 
Salem,  Wayne  county,  Pennsylvania,  on 
June  29,  1832,  and  died  in  Minneapolis 
on  July  21,  1886.  He  was  the  son  of 
Oliver  Hamlin,  a  prosperous  merchant. 
Like  many  others,  he  came  West  partly 
in  consideration  of  his  health. 

In  1854  he  arrived  at  the  village  of 
St.  Anthony,  and  for  a  while  was  engaged 
in  the  store  of  Mr.  Stanchfield  as  a  clerk. 
During  the  fall  of  1856  he  formed  a  part¬ 
nership  with  Alpheus  Rowell  and  opened 
a  store  tor  the  sale  of  general  merchan¬ 
dise.  This  proved  to  be  an  unfortunate 
venture,  for  the  new  firm  had  hardly 
become  established  before  the  panic  of 


1857  swept  the  country,  and  they  were 
forced  to  make  an  assignment. 

In  the  same  ^^ear  Mr.  Hamlin  was 
elected  the  first  auditor  of  Hennepin 
county.  This  position  he  shortly  re¬ 
signed,  but  in  1861  he  was  elected  clerk 
of  the  district  court,  and  held  the  office 
for  the  full  term  of  four  years.  This  was 
the  extent  of  Mr.  Hamlin’s  service  in 
public  office,  but  he  was  always  much 
interested  in  politics,  especially  in  muni¬ 
cipal  affairs,  and  took  an  active  part  as 
a  private  citizen  in  working  for  the  nom¬ 
ination  of  good  men. 

When  his  term  as  clerk  of  court  ex¬ 
pired,  Mr.  Hamlin  became  associated 
with  the  firm  of  Gale  &  Co.  This  con¬ 
nection  continued  for  eleven  years.  In 
1877  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Z.  E. 
Brown  and  engaged  in  the  real  estate, 
loan  and  insurance  business,  under  the 
name  of  Hamlin  &  Brown.  The}^  were 
entirely  successful  and  enjoyed  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  business  community,  as  well 
as  of  many  correspondents  in  the  East. 
This  partnership  continued  until  1886, 
when  Mr.  Brown  retired,  and  the  firm 
became  H.  O.  Hamlin  &  Co.,  with  I). 
W.  Jones  and  James  MacMullan  as 
partners.  The  business  was  conducted 
under  this  name  until  Mr.  Hamlin’s 
death. 

The  prosperity  which  came  to  Mr. 
Hamlin  in  the  real  estate  business 
afforded  him  the  complete  satisfaction 
felt  in  success  by  a  man  who  labors  faith¬ 
fully,  but  who  has  higher  aims  in  making- 
money  than  the  mere  amassing  of  wealtli . 
It  is  suggestive  of  his  character,  that, 
though  he  was  released  by  assignment 
from  his  debts  at  the  time  of  his  failure 
in  1857,  every  dollar  was  subsequently 
paid.  In  all  his  business  relations  he 
was  known  as  a  man  of  sterling  integ¬ 
rity. 

Mr.  Hamlin  was  married  in  Minneap¬ 
olis,  on  Sept.  28,  1862,  to  Miss  Anna 
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C.  Rockey.  The  ceremony  was  performed 
by  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Chaffee,  of  the  Method¬ 
ist  denomination  —  the  same  minister 
who  twenty’ -four  years  later  conducted 
the  services  at  Mr.  Handin’s  funeral.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hamlin  began  housekeeping 
in  a  modest  way  in  a  small  house  on 
Fourth  street,  near  the  court  house. 
Later  Mr.  Hamlin  bought  a  cottage  on 
the  bluff  near  Lowry’s.  The3' afterwards 
lived  at  the  corner  of  Eighth  street  and 
Mar}'  Place,  where  the  First  Unitarian 
church  now  stands,  and  subsequently  in 
a  house  on  Hennepin  avenue,  on  the  site 
of  the  Lyceum  theatre.  Thev  moved  to 
their  beautiful  home  at  the  corner  of 
Hawthorne  avenue  and  Fifteenth  street 
in  1882.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hamlin  have 
had  seven  children:  Anna  Mar\',  Grant 
G.,  Oliver  C.,  George  B.,  Ernest  T.,  Kate 
and  Hobart  O.  Of  these,  the  eldest  and 
youngest,  Anna  and  Hobart,  are  not 
living.  The  rest  reside  with  their  mother 
at  the  home  on  Hawthorne  avenue. 

Mr.  Hamlin  was  one  of  the  organ¬ 
izers  of  the  Hennepin  Avenue  M.  E. 
church,  and  continued  an  active  member 
and  prominent  office  holder.  His  atten¬ 
tion  to  church  affairs  and  Chidstian  and 
benevolent  work  was  constant  and  un¬ 
tiring.  He  gave  himself  no  rest  in  these 
duties.  Sunday'  was  one  of  the  busiest 
days  of  the  week  for  him.  His  benevol¬ 
ences  were  very  quietly  bestowed.  He 
liked  better  to  have  no  one  know  what 
he  was  doing  in  this  way  than  to  have 
his  name  appear  conspicuously^  on  a  sub¬ 
scription  list.  A  gift  of  $10,000  to  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association 
building  fund  remained  for  some  time 
anonymous.  Mr.  Hamlin  was  interested 
in  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion  from  the  beginning.  He  was  one  of 
its  early  workers  and  president  of  the 
association  for  the  y'ear  1874-o. 


.\RCHITECTUKE  IN  MINNE.\POLIS. 

As  prefacing  what  is  to  be  seiid  upon 
the  architecture  of  Minnea])olis,  it  may¬ 
be  well  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
building  is  not  always  architecture,  but 
may  become  so  according  as  it  is  beauti- 
hed  and  made  pleasing  to  the  eve  by  the 
artistic  skill  of  the  architect. 

Thus  while  architecture  cannot  exist 
without  building,  building  may,  and  too 
often  does,  exist  without  architecture. 
Such  is  the  case  in  the  present  instance 
in  our  own  fair  city-,  as  in  western  towns 
generally-  that  while  there  are  many- 
massive,  ornate  and  so-called  “tasty” 
bits  of  l)uilding,  there  are  fewer  “taste- 
fid”  bits  of  architecture.  We  will  there¬ 
fore  proceed  to  speak  in  the  technical 
sense. 

The  ai'chitecture  of  new  cities  is 
always  liable  to  be  of  a  somewhat  mon¬ 
grel  character,  owing  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  case  requiring  a  hasty-  construc¬ 
tion,  and  the  time  allowed  for  the  proper 
preparation  of  the  guiding  data  :  Mer¬ 
cenary  considertition  usually-  taking  ])re- 
cedence  to  the  artistic. 

Seldom  is  good  architecture  found 
either  in  mass  or  detail  that  does  not 
represent  extended  study-  and  considera¬ 
tion.  The  majority  of  those  intending 
to  build  even  at  this  period  in  the  history- 
of  Minnea]xdis,'  refusing  the  architect 
the  time  necessary  for  the  liest  solution 
of  his  problem. 

Thus  the  city- has  suffered  much  in  the 
past,  but  later  years  have  shown  a 
marked  change  for  the  better,  this  being 
duelafgely  to  thcsentiment  and  influence 
of  the  many-  eastern  peojile  who  have 
made  Minneapolis  their  home,  and  there 
stand  among  the  later  executed  works 
many-  sjiecimens  well  studied  and  de¬ 
signed. 

Taking  all  things  into  account,  Min- 
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neapolis  stands  well  in  comparison  with 
her  rival  sisters  in  the  nobility  of  her 
buildings,  and  need  yield  the  sceptre  to 
none. 

Among  those  in  the  profession  who 
have  done  much  toward  the  elevation  of 
their  art  may  be  mentioned  Mr.  W.  C. 
Whitne3%  Mr.  Buffington,  Mr.  Haves, 
Messrs.  Long  &  Kees  and  others;  and 


among  the  better  examples  of  well 
designed  architecture  may  be  included 
the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Co.’s  build¬ 
ing,  portions  of  the  Public  Librarj^  the 
new  Government  building,  the  Court 
House  and  Cit\"  Hall,  the  Minneapolis 
Club,  the  Law  and  Medical  buildings  of 
the  State  University,  besides  many  less 
noted  domestic  and  business  structures. 

Harry  W.  Jones. 
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TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


BY  HUhWCB  Jl.  HUDSON. 


The  history  of  the  trade  and  eom- 
merce  of  Minneapolis  must  of  necessity  be 
an  account  of  such  marvelous  develop¬ 
ment  and  such  astounding  progress  that 
it  is  difficult  to  make  it  appear  to  the  un¬ 
informed  reader  as  other  than  an  enthu¬ 
siastic  exaggeration  of  facts.  A  simple 
and  unembellished  story  of  the  rise  of 
commercial  Minneapolis  reads  almost 
like  a  fairy  tale.  The  single  fact  that 
from  a  unbroken  prairie  there  should 
arise  in  only  forty  years  a  city  ranking 
first  in  the  whole  world  as  a  wheat 
market  and  producer  of  breadstuffs  is 
without  parallel  in  human  experience. 
That  the  same  city  should  in  the  same 
period  become  the  greatest  lumber  pro¬ 
ducing  point  in  the  world  seems  quite  as 
incredible.  But  these  are  undeniable 
facts.  It  is  hardly  strange  therefore  that 
many  other  lines  of  commercial  activity 
have  kept  pace  with  the  two  great  in¬ 
dustries  which  have  made  Minneapolis 
lamous.  It  is  quite  natural  that  whei'e 
two  lines  of  business  as  distinct  and  in¬ 
dependent  as  the  grinding  of  flour  and 
and  the  sawing  of  lumber  should  reach 
such  immense  proportions theconditions 
must  be  such  that  most  lines  of  general 


business  would  find  at  least  a  large  de¬ 
gree  of  prosperity.  It  is  hojred  that  these 
suggestions  will  remove  all  suspicions 
that  this  chapter  is  in  any  sense  a  so- 
called  “boom”  article.  In  the  case  of 
Minneapolis  the  facts  are  of  themselves 
so  positive  and  emphatic  that  even  the 
most  ardent  admirer  of  the  city  has  no 
need  of  amplification. 

In  1848  the  first  store  was  o])ened  at 
the  E'alls  of  St.  Anthony.  It  was  a  small 
establishment  of  the  kind  usually  found 
in  frontier  villages.  That  was  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  commercial  history  of  Minne¬ 
apolis.  In  the  3'ear  1891  the  eitj"  re¬ 
ceived  57,000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  pro¬ 
duced  7,434,098  barrels  of  flour,  received 
477,839,977pounds  of  general  merchan¬ 
dise  and  shijoped  nearlv  as  much,  did  a 
jobbing  business  approximating  $200,- 
000,000,  and  had  a  record  of  $305,000,- 
000  bank  clearings.  This  almost  magi¬ 
cal  development  can  not  be  accounted 
for  sinq)ly  by  the  well  worn  ])hrases 
“enterprise,”  “business  i)ush,”  “Yankee 
shrewdness,”  and  the  like.  It  is  true 
that  no  eit3'  has  been  more  fortunate  in 
the  character  and  ability  of  her  leading- 
business  men  than  .Minneapolis,  but 
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without  a  combination  of  conditions 
quite  beyond  their  control  thecit3'  might 
still  have  been  insignificant. 

The  magnificent  water  power  af¬ 
forded  by  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthonj" 
ranks  first  as  the  primary"  cause  of 
the  commercial  supremacy  of  Minne¬ 
apolis.  Had  the  falls  not  existed,  an\^ 
one  of  a  dozen  eligible  spots  along 
the  upper  Mississippi  might  have 
l)ecome  the  site  of  the  metropolis  of  the 
Northwest.  The  water  power  attracted 
the  early  settlers  and  nurtured  the  in¬ 
fant  manufactures.  Once  well  started 
with  the  friendh'  help  of  the  falls,  the 
other  existing  conditions  worked  out  the 
prosperity  of  the  city. 

Geographical  position  must  next  be 
considered.  The  heads  of  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi  river,  and  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  great  lakes  water¬ 
course  are  within  150  miles  of  each 
other.  Be^'ond,  to  the  west  lies  a  won- 
drously  fertile  plain.  The  logic  of  the 
situation  demanded  a  great  distributing 
point  at  one  or  the  other  locality.  A 
great  water  power  and  a  then  easier  com¬ 
munication  with  the  East  and  South, 
cast  the  die  in  favor  of  Minneapolis. 
The  beginning  once  made  the  supremacy' 
was  easil}'  maintained. 

But  if  Minneapolis  was  well  located 
theoreticalUq  an  examination  of  the  de¬ 
tails  of  her  position  shows  a  condition 
of  affairs  most  admirably"  adapted  to  de¬ 
velopment.  A  3^oung  city  depends  large- 
13'  upon  its  immediate  surroundings  for 
business;  about  Minneapolis  is  a  most 
excellent  farming  countr3'.  The  earl3' 
lines  of  commerce  are  along  the  water 
courses;  Minneapolis  is  at  the  head  of 
navigation  on  the  Mississippi  river  and 
all  the  important  streams  of  the  state 
converge  in  the  immediate  vicinit3'. 
Nothing  could  have  been  better  for  the 
develo2Dment  of  embryo  commerce.  When 
the  railroad  building  era  came  in  the 


lines  of  traffic  and  were  so  well  defined 
that  all  roads  led  naturally  to  the  Min¬ 
nesota  Rome.  These  railroads  now  fairly 
“gridiron”  the  richest  wheat  belt  in  the 
world,  and  throughout  that  great  area 
there  are  but  few  points  for  which  Min- 
neajDolis  is  not  the  nearest  and  the  most 
natural  market.  Still  more  unique  is 
the  relation  of  MinneaiDolis  to  the  great 
pine  region  of  the  upper  Mississippi.  The 
river  (and  its  tributaries  entering  above 
Alinneaijolis)  drain  a  basin  containing  a 
larger  area  of  pine  land  than  an  v  other 
river  in  the  country.  This  jjine  timber 
can  be  most  convenienth'  sawed  into 
lumber  at  Minneapolis,  and  the  river  af¬ 
fords  a  direct  and  inexpensive  highwa3'. 
The  pine  is  practicalh'  inexaustible. 
Large  areas  of  hardwood  are  also  acces¬ 
sible. 

To  still  further  examine  the  conditions 
of  fortunate  location  is  to  find  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  reasons  for  the  development  of 
Minneaj^olis  business  interests.  Byway 
of  the  great  lakes,  or  by  rail  via  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  and  Canada,  Minneaiaolis  has 
as  cheaji  transportation  to  and  from  the 
seaboard  as  Chicago.  This  places  her 
on  an  equality  with  Chicago  as  a  distrib¬ 
uting  market  for  points  at  equal  dis¬ 
tances  from  each,  and  at  an  advantage 
in  a  region  embracing  Minnesota,  the 
Dakotas,  Montana,  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
Wyoming,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Utah, Wash¬ 
ington,  Oregon,  California,  Nevada,  New 
Mexico,  Arizona,  and  parts  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Indian  Territory 
and  Texas.  This  advantage  is  best 
shown  in  the  accompanying  map.  Points 
North  and  West  of  a  line  drawn  from 
near  Sault  Ste.  Marie  in  Noi'thern  Alich- 
igan  to  the  Rio  Grande  in  Southwestern 
Texas  are  nearer  Minneapolis  than  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Certain  political,  social  and  economic 
conditions  have  been  especiall3' favorable 
to  Minneapolis.  Immediately  following 
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r  the  Civil  war  there  was  a  period  of  the 
utmost  activitA’in  things  financial.  Min- 
[  neapolis  may  be  said  to  have  been  “just 
D  in  time”  to  reap  the  benefits  of  this  re¬ 
action.  Railroad  enterprises  were  num- 
I  erous;  transportation  facilities  were  just 
f  what  Minneapolis  needed.  Immigration 
e  was  accelerated ;  Minneapolis  needed 
r  farmers  to  till  her  tributary  plains.  Lib- 
»  eral  land  laws  made  the  reclaiming  of  the 

F 


Through  her  pecidiar  situation,  Minne- 
opolis  jn'ofited  by  this  condition  of 
affairs  in  greater  proportion  tlian  any 
other  city  in  America.  The  development 
of  the  country  tributary  to  Minneapolis 
has  never  been  excelled  in  ra])idity  and 
solidit}'. 

Minneapolis  was  also  most  fortunate 
in  })ossessing  a  cool,  bracing  climate. 
This  has  materially  influenced  the  char¬ 
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prairie  farms  possible  to  every  one.  It 
was  an  era  of  invention.  Improvements 
in  machinery  again  and  again  cheapened 
farming  operations  until  finally  the  self- 
binder — the  crowning  invention  of  the 
century  in  farm  machinery — reconstruct¬ 
ed  agriculture  and  made  the  raising  of 
grain  a  business.  Bonanza  farms  sprang 
into  existence.  It  was  possible  to  raise 
wheat,  grind  flour  and  export  it  to 
Europe  at  i)rices  never  dreamed  of  before. 


acter  of  immigration.  The  first  settlers 
were  the  sturdy,  shrewd  Yankees  and 
the}’  have  continued  to  predominate. 
The  infltience  of  this  wholesome  New 
England  element  has  been  most  advan- 
tageoiis.  Climatic  conditions  also 
broiight  to  the  Northwest  that  class  of 
the  foreign  immigrants  coming  from  the 
northern  countries  of  Europe — by  far  the 
most  desirable  foreign  element. 

The  limitations  of  an  article  of  this 
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character  preclude  the  fullest  discussion 
of  all  the  influences  contributing  to  the 
])resent  commercial  status  of  Minneap¬ 
olis,  and  of  necessity  must  touch  upon 
some  subjects  mentioned  elsewhere  at 
length  in  the  history. 

PIONEER  DAYS. 

liarly  commercial  transactions  in  the 
I'egion  where  Minneapolis  now  stands 
were  conducted  in  a  thoroughly  prim¬ 
itive  manner.  Barter  took  the  place  of 
cash  sales  and  the  means  of  transporting 
goods  to  and  from  the  embryo  commer¬ 
cial  center  were  hardly  superior  to  those 
possessed  by  the  savages.  In  fact  the 
Indians  themselves  were  among  the  lead¬ 
ing  traders  at  first. 

Early  in  the  century  the  trade  in  furs 
and  pelts  began  to  be  a  source  of  revenue 
to  a  few  hardy  pioneers.  The  first  point 
at  which  such  traffic  was  carried  appears 
to  have  been  at  what  is  now  St.  Peter, 
on  the  Minnesota  River.  Later  Mendo- 
ta,  on  the  Mississippi  between  Minne¬ 
apolis  and  St.  Paul,  became  a  trading 
])ost.  To  these  points  the  furs  were 
brought  in  packs  or  on  sledges,  and 
they  were  conveyed  down  the  river 
in  canoes  and  keel  boats.  But  im- 
])rovements  soon  appeared.  In  the  3^ear 
1823  the  first  steamboat  arrived  at 
I^ort  Snelling.  From  that  time  commu¬ 
nication  with  the  east  and  south  rapidly 
became  better,  but  formore  than  a  third 
of  a  centuiw  transportation  facilities  in 
a  westerly  direction  remained  very 
crude.  In  1826  the  now  almost  forgot¬ 
ten  “Red  River  cart”  was  invented.  The 
first  of  these  famous  vehicles  was  con¬ 
structed  at  St.  Peter,  for  the  purpose  of 
transporting  goods  to  and  from  the  Sel¬ 
kirk  settlements  in  the  Red  River  valle\\ 
It  was  made  entireU"  of  wood  and 
leather.  A  rude  box  or  rack  mounted  on 
two  wheels  with  wooden  tires,  was  the 
principle  of  construction.  The  cart  was 
strong,  and  though  not  durable  from 


the  standpoint  of  city  pavements  and 
paces,  was  fairh^  well  adapted  to  the 
soft  prairie  soil  over  which  it  traveled 
and  the  slow  movements  of  the  oxen 
which  usually  furnished  the  motive  pow¬ 
er.  Each  cart  cost  about  $15.00.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  these  carts  were  built  after  the 
original  model.  Until  the  :'ailwa3's 
pushed  westward  in  the  60s  the  Red 
River  carts  were  the  principal  means  of 
transportation  of  goods  from  Minneapo¬ 
lis  to  the  western  and  northwestern 
poi'tions  of  the  state. 

To  R.  P.  Russell  is  conceded  the  honor 
of  having  opened  the  first  store  in  Min¬ 
neapolis.  His  establishment  was  founded 
in  the  fall  of  1847  on  the  East  Side,  then 
St.  Anthony.  At  that  time  there  was  no 
settlement  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river 
and  the  name  “Minneapolis”  had  not 
been  invented. 

In  1849,  William  R.  Marshall,  after¬ 
wards  Governor  of  Minnesota,  opened 
the  second  store  in  St.  Anthon3',  and  the 
third  followed  the  same  year — a  branch 
ofP.Choteau&  Co., established  b3^  John 
G.  Lennon.  Franklin  Steele  and  John  H. 
Stevens  opened  the  fourth  store  in  Ma3s 
1851;  the  firm  was  John  H.  Stevens  «& 
Co.  Other  pioneer  merchants  were  J.  P. 
Wilson,  R.  P.  Upton  and  E  .&  S.  W.  Case. 
These  business  enterprises  wei'e  all  of  the 
“general  store”  variety.  They  all  made 
immediate  efforts  to  secure  a  part  of  the 
business  of  the  Red  river  traders  and 
gradually  worked  up  a  traffic  in  this 
direction.  It  was  simply  an  exchange  of 
ordinary  supplies  and  cheap  fancy  articles 
adapted  to  trade  with  the  Indians  for 
the  furs  and  pelts  of  the  wild  animals  of 
the  northern  part  of  the  State.  This  was 
the  nearest  approach  to  wholesale  trade 
which  the  earl3^  days  could  boast. 

The  first  store  on  the  West  Side  was 
opened  on  October  7th,  1853,  by  Thomas 
Chambers,  in  a  building  owned  by  Col. 
John  H.  Stevens,  on  Bridge  Square.  Dur- 
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ing  the  following  3'ear  Col.  Stevens  pkit 
ted  his  farm  and  commenced  the  sale  of 
lots,  and  nine  stores  were  started  before 
the  close  of  the  season.  1. 1.  Lewis  &  Co. 
put  in  the  “largest  stock  of  goods,  out¬ 
side  of  Fort  Snelling,  in  Hennei)in 
count}'.”  The  first  hardware  store  was 
opened  by  E.  H.  Davie  and  John  Califif. 
j  The  first  blacksmith  sho])  was  estab¬ 
lished  by  Levi  Brown,  of  Maine;  Jas.  F- 
I  Bradley  started  a  carriage  factory  ;  Geo. 

E.  Hu\’,  a  lumber  yard;  Z.  M.  Brown, 

I  the  first  tin  shoj);  John  M.  Anderson  the 
I  first  book  store;  Wm.  G.  Alurphy  the 
first  harness  shop;  A.  K.  Hartwell  the 
first  insurance  agency  ;  (ieo.  M.  Bertram 
the  first  merchant  tailoring  establish¬ 
ment;  George  N.  Fro])])er  and  Carlos 
Wilcox  the  first  loan  and  real  estate 
office;  John  Morrison  the  first  gun  shop, 
and  Mrs.  .X.  Morrison  the  first  millinery 
!  store. 

Such  were  the  feeble  beginnings  of 
commercial  greatness  in  Minneapolis 
I  pro])er.  Other  merchants  established  in 
I  1 854  were  Samuel  Hidden,  Warren  Samp- 
.  son,  W.  D.  Babbitt,  Jackins  &  Wright 
.  and  James  B.  Mills. 

:  In  the  meantime  St.  Anthony  had 

been  growing  apace.  She  coidd  boast  in 
the  sjji'ing  of  1854  (when  Alinneapolis 
.  had  onl\'  nine  stores)  a  list  of  merchants 
I  including  K.  P.  Upton,  Henry  Reynolds, 
il>  Walker  &  Gardner,  D.  Baldwin  &  Son,Z. 
i  E.  B.  Nash,  Edgar  Nash,  Dr.  H.W.White- 
f.  more,  James  .‘\.  Lennon,  Richard  Fewer, 
Ij  S.  Stanchfield,  R.  Ball,  J.  C.  McCain,  J. 
!(•  Piddington,  Samuel  Ross,  N.  Hendiw, 
John  Orth,  John  G.  Lennon,  J.  P.  Wilson, 
N.  Holder,  E.  P.  Mills,  Holmes  &  Toser, 
A.  King,  James  C.  Tufts,  John  Holland, 
J  Joseph  McAlpiu,  J.  R.  McFarland,  A. 
Bacon,  S.  C.  Clark,  John  Wensinger,  J. 
J.  Kennedy,  Vanderpool  &  Wolds,  Will¬ 
iam  SjK)oner,  O.  W.  Stoughton,  W.  F. 
Cahill  and  S.  L.  Vawter. 


The  two  villages  continued  to  thrive 
from  this  time  on  as  one  commercial 
community,  though  they  jmcscrved  sepa¬ 
rate  municipal  arrangements  until  1872. 
In  1855,  there  were  seventeen  stores  in 
Minneai)olis  ;  in  1857,  there  were  forty- 
two.  The  first  drug  store  in  Alinnea])- 
olis  was  opened  in  Sei)tember,  1855,  by 
Savory  &  Horton.  By  this  time  both 
towns  were  growing  rapidly.  The 
arrival  of  new  business  men  with  ca])ital 
and  energ}’  became  too  frequent  for  de¬ 
tailed  chronicling.  Village  methods  were 
still  in  vogue,  however.  Neither  town 
could  count  5,000  inhabitants.  There 
was  not  a  railroad  to  facilitate  transpor¬ 
tation  and  steamers  were  “  few  and  far 
between.”  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
until  May  24th,  1854,  there  had  not 
been  a  dray  in  the  streets  of  either  town. 
The  frequent  mails  that  are  regarded  as 
necessities  in  business  at  the  present  time 
were  unknown  in  the  ’50’s.  On  October 
15th,  1857,  a  daily  mail  to  Prairie  dn 
Chien  was  established,  much  to  the 
delight  of  the  merchants  at  the  Falls. 

Among  the  ])romincnt  citizens  who 
made  beginnings  in  1857  were  O.  M. 
LaraxA-ay  in  the  grocery  and  provision 
business,  and  R.  J.  Mendenhall,  Cyrus 
Beede  and  R.  J.  Baldwin  in  banking. 
George  A.  Brackett  commenced  business 
the  following  year.  This  was  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  remarkably  successful  career  as 
a  merchant  £ind  public  spirited  citizen. 
About  the  same  time  John  S.  I’illsbury 
founded  the  hardware  house  of  J.  S.  Pills- 
bury&  Co.,  with  which  he  remained  con¬ 
nected  until  the  magnitude  of  his  other 
interests  and  the  reqxiirements  of  public 
trusts  obliged  him  to  withdraw.  In 
1851),  John  Dunham  £ind  H.  O.  Hamlin, 
both  prominent  business  men  during  the 
later  years  of  Minne<apolis  prosperity, 
were  counted  among  the  grocers  of  Min¬ 
neapolis. 
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Roswell  P  .  Russell  .  Strange  trans¬ 
formation  is  that  which  has  changed  the 
solitude  unbroken  by  human  voices  into 
the  dissonat  roar  of  the  mart  of  a  popu¬ 
lous  empire,  within  the  active  life  of  one 
who  still  participates  in  its  busy  life. 

R.  P.  Russell  is  the  first  white  man, 
now  surviving,  who  looked  upon  the 
Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  in  its  almost  pris¬ 
tine  wildness;  the  first  who  established 
business  upon  its  banks;  the  oldest  liv¬ 
ing  owner  of  its  soil,  and  the  first,  who 
selecting  a  picturesque  claim  on  one  of 
its  emerald  lakes,  still  makes  the  place 
his  home,  though  changed  from  the 
country  farm  to  the  center  of  a  populous 
suburb.  He  was  a  pioneer  of  the  pio¬ 
neers.  His  hand  laid  the  foundation 
stones  of  her  magnificent  superstructure, 
and  has  not  been  inactive,  while  all  the 
courses  of  her  substantial  edifice  have 
arisen.  Most  appropriately  can  he 
adopt  the  succinct  narrative  of  the  Latin 
pioneer,  “Quain  vicli,  et  quoniw  pars 
magna  fiii.’’' 

R.  P.  Russell  is  a  native  of  Richmond, 
Chittenden  Co.,  Vermont,  born  March 
15,  1820.  Among  the  boys  who  attend¬ 
ed  the  village  school  was  Henry  M.Rice, 
with  whom,  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen, 
he  bade  adieu  to  the  hills,  and  sought 
occupation  and  adventure  in  the  West. 
Lingering  for  two  or  three  years  at  De¬ 
troit  and  Kalamazoo,  he  received  an  in¬ 
vitation  from  his  schoolmate  to  joinhim 
as  assistant  in  disposing  of  a  stock  of 
goods  with  which  he  had  been  intrusted, 
at  the  distant  and  almost  unheard  of 
frontier  post  of  Fort  Snelling.  A  lad  of 
nineteen,  full  of  coui'age,  undaunted  by 
the  perils  of  the  wilderness,  stimulated 
by  the  hope  of  adventure,  and  little  fore¬ 
seeing  the  career  in  which  providence 
was  directing  his  steps,  he  accepted  the 
offer  and  joined  Mr.  Rice  at  Ft.  Snelling 
late  in  the  autumn  of  1839.  At  Prairie  du 
Chien  he  took  a  Mackinaw  boat  and 


made  his  slow  and  toilsome  wa\"  to  La 
Crosse,  where  his  further  progress  was 
stopped  by  the  freezing  of  the  river. 
The  partj^  now  betook  themselves 
to  the  only  remaining  resource,  and 
made  their  way  along  dim  Indian 
trails  on  foot.  The  second  night  out 
they  lodged  in  the  hut  of  an  Indian 
farmer,  where  they  paid  $2  for  three 
pqunds  of  pork.  The3^  arrived  at  Fort 
Snelling  Nov.  5,  1839.  The  only  white 
inhabitants  of  the  region  at  that  time 
were  Indian  traders,  missionaries  and 
sc  Idiers.  Here  Mr.  Rice  engaged  in  trade 
assisted  by  Mr.  Russell.  His  customers 
were  soldiers  at  the  fort  and  Indians, 
with  whom  he  exchanged  goods  for  the 
products  of  the  chase.  Mr.  Russell  re¬ 
mained  in  this  emplovmient  until  1847, 
when  he  became  interested  at  St.  Anth¬ 
ony  falls,  and  the  following  year  became 
a  permanent  resident. 

In  1837  Sergeant  Carpenter  of  Co.  A, 
Fifth  Regiment,  U.  S.  Infantry,  made  the 
second  claim  at  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthon3q 
that  ofMaj.  Phunpton,  afterwards  pur¬ 
chased  by  Franklin  Steele,  being  the  first. 
It  extended  along  the  east  river  bank 
from  Boom  island  to  the  ferr3q  after¬ 
wards  occupied  by  the  suspension  bridge. 
The  claim  was  sold  to  a  soldier  by  the 
name  of  Brown,  and  by  him  to  Peter 
Quinn,  and  in  1845  an  interest  in  it  was 
purchased  by  Mr.  Russell  and  a  son-in- 
law  of  Quinn  named  Findle3'.  The  next 
3’ear  the  claim  was  sold  to  Pierre  Botti¬ 
neau,  w'ho  laid  it  out  as  the  town  of  St. 
Anthon3q  and  the  lower  part  as  a  part 
of  St.  Anthony  Falls. 

In  1848  Mr.  Russell,  who  had  already 
opened  a  trade  with  the  few  white  set¬ 
tlers  in  the  vicinit3'  and  with  the  Indians 
who  frequented  the  place,  opened  a  store  : 
in  a  two  story  log  building  erected  b3’ 
Franklin  Steele,  which  he  conducted  for  , 
five  or  six  3"ears.  On  the  3d  of  October,  ■ 
1848,  he  married  Miss  Marian  Patch,  a 
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daughter  of  Luther  Patch,  who  had  es¬ 
tablished  one  of  the  first  homes  at  St. 
Anthony.  The  residents  of  the  time  were 
much  amused  at  the  courtship  of  the 
YOung  people,  which  was  often  conduct¬ 
ed  upon  a  flat  rock  at  the  side  of  the  rap¬ 
ids,  where  love  was  kindled  b\'  the  soft 
ripplings  of  the  water  and  the  gentle 
touch  of  the  South  wind.  A  married  life 
of  forty-four  years  has  silvered  their  locks 
but  in  no  way  chilled  their  affection; 
while  ten  children  have  come  to  their 
home,  and  gone  out  to  take  their  part  in 
the  active  work  which  their  parents  have 
not  3’et  laid  down,  onh-  three  of  whom 
have  been  taken  to  final  rest. 

In  1851  Air.  Russell  purchased  the 
claim  of  David  Gorham,  which  extended 
from  Lake  of  the  Isles  across  the  Terri¬ 
torial  road,  now  Hennepin  avenue.  This 
land  for  manv  years  onlv  valuable  for  its 
agricultural  uses,  has  been  laid  out  into 
blocks  and  lots,  to  accommodate  the  ex¬ 
panding  population,  and  has  been,  more 
than  t  he  various  lines  of  business  which 
he  has  undertaken  and  pursued  with 
such  industr}',  thechief  source  of  hiscom- 
fortable  financial  condition. 

In  1854  the  famih^  removed  to  the 
West  side  of  the  river,  taking  up  their 
residence  on  Russell  sti'eet  (now  Seventh 
avenue  south).  Here  thej'  resided  man\' 
years,  until  about  1860.  Air.  Russell 
built  a  commodious  brick  house  upon  the 
farm,  where  he  has  since  resided  most  of 
the  time,  and  which  is  still  his  home. 

In  1854  a  United  States  land  office 
was  established  at  Alinneapolis,  and  Air. 
Russell  was  appointed  receiver  with  Al. 
L.  Olds  as  register.  During  the  three 
\’ears  that  he  held  this  position  the  office 
was  a  bus3’  place,  emplo3fing  several 
clerks,  and  Air.  Russell  was  called  upon 
to  pass  judicialh'  upon  manv  contested 
land  cases.  His  decisions,  though  not 
always  agreeable  to  one  of  the  contest¬ 
ing  parties,  were  respected  as  the  result 


of  conscientious  convictions.  The  land 
office  occupied  a  frame  building  on  Wash¬ 
ington  avenue  at  the  corner  of  Ames 
street  (now  Eighth  avenue  south)  which 
had  been  erected  for  its  accommodation 
1)3'  Alessrs.  Russell  and  G.  E.  Huy.  It 
was  the  best  building,  which  up  to  that 
time,  had  been  put  up  in  the  town. 

The  limits  of  this  sketch  will  onh’  al¬ 
low  a  brief  mention  of  the  man3'  official 
and  business  relations  which  Air.  Russell 
has  occupied. 

In  1850  he  was  a  commissioner  ol 
Ramse3’  Count3’,  and  in  1858  chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Hennepin 
Count3'.  In  1853  he  was  elected  to  the 
territorial  House  of  Representatives  from 
St.  Anthoin',  with  Dr.  A.  E.  Ames  as  his 
colleague  from  Alinneapolis. 

He  became  interested  with  Hon.  Rob¬ 
ert  Smith  in  the  Government  mill  prop¬ 
erty  at  the  falls,  and  was  one  of  the  first 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Alinneapolis 
Alill  Compan3’,  chartered  in  1856. 

In  1849  he  was  a  director  of  the  St. 
Anthon3’  Librar3’  Association;  in  1853  a 
director  of  the  Alississippi  Bridge  Com- 
pan3',  that  built  the  first  suspension 
bridge.  He  was  also  a  member  of  a  brick 
manufacturing  compan3',  making  the 
yellow  brick  used  in  man3^  of  the  best 
buildings  from  1854.  In  1856  he  was  a 
director  of  the  Union  Board  of  Trade.  In 
1858  he  purchased  the  stock  of  hardware 
of  Spear  &  Davison,  and  for  some  3'ears 
conducted  the  business,  on  Helen  street. 
In  1860,  in  connection  with  Geo.  E. 
Hiu’,  he  built  a  planing  mill  at  the  falls, 
and  operated  it  for  several  3’ears,  and 
then  changed  it  into  a  flouring  mill.  In 
1870  he  was  one  of  a  firm  that  built  the 
Dakota  flouring  mill  at  the  falls. 

Air.  Russell  was  a  close  and  valued 
friend  and  co-adjutorof  Rev.  D.  B.  Knick¬ 
erbocker,  now  bishop  of  Indiana,  who 
gathered  the  church  of  Gethsemane  as 
earh’  as  1856.  He  has  interested  him- 
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self  in  the  growth  of  religious,  charitable 
and  educational  institutions,  and  in 
whatever  tended  to  establish  society  in 
sobriety,  virtue  and  industry.  While  en¬ 
dowed  with  no  brilliant  qualities,  he  has 
been  the  friend  of  all  who  have  lived 
about  him,  the  helper  of  the  needy,  the 
kind  and  helpful  adviser  of  all.  He  has 
a  cheerful  disposition,  a  somewhat  en¬ 
thusiastic  temper,  and  with  the  ardor  of 
youth  subdued  and  mellowed  by  the  var¬ 
ied  experiences  of  life,  exhibits  in  declin¬ 
ing  years  the  ripeness  of  a  genial  and 
kindly  life. 

JOBBING  TRADE. 

Traffic  in  goods  at  wholesale  must 
necessarily  be  one  of  the  later  devel¬ 
opments  of  the  commercial  growth  of 
a  new  town.  Depending  as  it  must 
largely  upon  transportation  facilities 
and  the  growth  of  the  surrounding 
country,  new  villages  in  unsettled  reg¬ 
ions  ordinarily  have  no  jobbing  business. 
Apart  from  the  sale  of  the  products  of 
her  mills,  the  foregoing  was  true  of 
Minneapolis  in  early  times.  Until  the 
70’s  there  was  practically  no  whole¬ 
sale  business  in  the  cit\q  except  in 
flour  and  lumber  which  were  mainly  sold 
direct  by  the  manufacturers.  Previous 
to  this  time  the  retail  grocers,  hardware 
and  dry  goods  dealers  and  other  mer¬ 
chants  sometimes  “jobbed”  a  few  goods 
in  a  small  wajq  but  there  were  no  dis¬ 
tinctive  jobbing  houses.  For  a  longtime 
no  attempt  was  made  to  develop  the 
wholesale  trade.  Alinneapolis  was  ac¬ 
quiring  a  reputation  as  a  manufacturing 
city,  while  St.  Paul  had  years  before  be¬ 
come  a  jobbing  point.  The  wholesale 
trade  of  the  latter  city  was  so  well  es¬ 
tablished  and  the  situation  was  consid¬ 
ered  so  favorable  that  it  was  freely  pre¬ 
dicted,  and  bj^  many  believed,  that  Min¬ 
neapolis  could  never  eompete  in  this  class 
of  business  but  must  content  herself  with 


being  a  manufacturing  town.  With  such 
ideas  freely  expressed  it  is  not  strange 
that  Eastern  merchants  seeking  new  op¬ 
portunities  in  the  Northwest  established 
themselves  at  the  reputed  wholesale  cen¬ 
ter,  rather  than  run  the  risks  of  starting 
where  other  dealers  of  their  class  were 
not  to  be  fouud.  On  the  other  hand, 
country  merchants  early  became  accus¬ 
tomed  to  buy  in  St.  Paul  and  were  slow 
to  change  to  the  wholesale  establish¬ 
ments  of  Minneapolis.  Under  such  con¬ 
ditions  the  business  of  jobbing  merchan¬ 
dise  in  Minneapolis  progressed  verj^ 
slowly.  It  was  quite  natural  under  the 
circumstances  that  the  pioneer  keepers 
of  general  stores  became  later  the  first 
jobbers  of  the  Flour  City.  As  small  deal¬ 
ers  gradually  acquired  more  and  more 
wholesale  trade,  his  retail  business  was 
made  a  separate  department,  and  finalh", 
perhaps, dropped  altogether.  Occasional¬ 
ly  a  business  would  be  divided, some  of  the 
interested  parties  continuing  the  retail 
trade  while  others  branched  out  into  the 
wider  wholesale  fields.  Sometimes  the 
retail  business  was  sold  outright. 

It  being  manifestly  impossible  to 
sketch  the  rise  of  all  the  jobbing  eoncerns 
of  the  city,  onlj"  a  few  —  those  especialh^ 
connected  with  the  earlier  history  of  the 
or  the  development  of  new  lines  of  trade 
— will  be  mentioned. 

To  the  wholesale  hardware  house  of 
Janney,  Semple  &  Co.  undoubtedly  be¬ 
longs  the  distinction  of  being  the  oldest 
jobbing  concern  in  the  city.  This  is  en- 
tii'ely  due  to  prioritv  of  establishment, 
it  being  obviously  impossible  to  deter¬ 
mine  just  which  one  of  the  earlj^  stores 
of  Minneapolis  first  sold  goods  in  more 
than  retail  quantities.  In  1855  John  S. 
Pillsbury  ojiened  a  hardware  store  in 
Minneapolis.  The  business  thus  founded 
gradually  developed  a  wholesale  depart¬ 
ment  and  has  remained  a  distinct  and 
separate  business  house  to  the  present 
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time.  There  have  been  changes  in  the 
partnership,  but  the  business  is  in  effect 
the  same  that  Mr.  Pillsbury  established 
in  the  pioneer  days.  After  Mr.  Pills- 
bury’s  retirement,  the  names  of  Janney, 
Brooks  &  Eastman  and  Janney,  Brooks 
&  Company  are  best  known  as  con¬ 
nected  with  the  development  of  the 
wholesale  hardware  trade.  Mr.  Thos. 
B.  Janne3',  the  present  senior  partner, 
has  long  been  identified  with  the  front 
rank  of  progressive  Minneapolis  busi¬ 
ness  men.  Mr.  Frank  B.  Semple 
came  to  Minneapolis  in  1884.  For  the 
first  thirt\'  3'ears  of  its  existence  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  firm  was  conducted  on  or 
near  Bridge  Square.  A  few  j'ears  ago 
the  retail  department  was  sold  to  W.  K. 
Morison  &  Co.  and  the  jobbing  business 
was  removed  to  the  Mutual  building  at 
the  corner  of  First  Avenue  South  and 
Second  Street.  It  is  now  the  largest 
wholesale  hardware  house  west  of  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Another  example  of  the  development 
of  a  village  store  into  a  great  wholesale 
concern  is  found  in  the  grocer3'  house  of 
Anthonv  Kelly  &  Co.  Mr.  Kelly,  the 
head  of  this  firm,  began  business  in  Alin- 
neapolis  in  1858,  at  the  corner  of  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Second  Avenue  South.  P'or 
a  while  the  firm  was  known  as  Kelh'  & 
Brother,  P.  H.  Kelly,  now  the  head  of 
the  large  grocery  house  in  St.  Paul  being 
associated  in  the  business.  In  1864  he 
withdrew  and  Anthony  Kelly  continued 
alone.  Meanwhile  the  business  had  in¬ 
creased  so  that  two  moves  to  larger 
cjuarters  had  been  necessaiw.  In  1866, 
while  occupying  a  store  at  Bridge  Square 
and  First  Street,  the  concern  was  burned 
out,  but  continued  business  with  little 
interruption.  During  the  same  year  H. 
A.  Wagner  was  admitted  to  partnership, 
since  which  time  there  has  been  no 
change  in  the  personnel  of  the  firm.  In 
1877  the  growth  of  the  business  again 


demanded  larger  quarters  and  the  build¬ 
ing  now  occupied  at  Second  Avenue 
North  and  Washington  Avenue  was 
taken. 

Late  in  the  ’50’s  John  Dunham  en¬ 
tered  the  grocer3'  business  in  the  village 
of  Alinneapolis.  In  1870  the  firm  of 
Dunham  &  Johnson,  wholesale  grocers, 
was  founded,  and  has  since  continued  to 
do  business  on  Hennepin  avenue,  between 
Second  and  Washington. 

The  firm  of  George  R.  Newell  &  Co., 
which  is  now  the  largest  grocer3'  house 
in  the  Northwest,  ma3'  be  said  to  have 
been  founded  in  1867,  when  Air.  Newell 
first  commenced  business  in  Alinneapolis. 
In  twenty -five  3’ears  there  have  been  sev¬ 
eral  changes  in  name  and  location — the 
latter  due  to  the  continuous  growth  of 
the  business.  The  firm  of  Stevens,  Alorse 
&  Newell  was  established  in  1870.  Three 
3^ears  later  it  became  Newell  &  Harrison, 
and  in  1879  assumed  its  present  form. 
For  3'ears  the  Hon.  R.  B.  Langdon  has 
been  a  member  of  the  firm.  In  1881 
the  firm  still  occupied  the  building 
9,  11  and  13  North  Washington 

avenue,  but  finding  the  quarters  too 
small,  removed  to  the  corner  of  Wash¬ 
ington  and  First  avenue  north,  where  it 
remained  for  five  or  six  3'ears.  Again  the 
growth  of  the  business  demanded  better 
facilities,  and  the  fine  warehouse  at  the 
corner  of  First  avenue  north  and  Third 
street  was  erected.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  complete  and  commodious  build¬ 
ings  for  wholesale  trade  in  the  West,  and 
being  built  especially  for  the  business  of 
the  firm  it  is  entii'ely  adapted  to  its  needs. 
Air.  Newell  is  justly  counted  as  one  of 
the  brainiest  business  men  in  the  West. 

In  1880,  H.  G.  Harrison  and  Frank 
B.  Felt  organized  the  wholesale  grocer3' 
firm  of  H.  G.  Harrison  &  Co.,  which 
almost  from  the  beginning  has  occupied 
the  Brackett  building  at  the  eorner  of 
First  avenue  south  and  Second  street. 
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With  the  development  of  trade  and  finally 
the  retirement  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Harrison 
from  active  participation  in  thebusiness, 
changes  were  made.  The  firm  is  now 
Harrison,  Farrington  &  Co.,  Mr.  Hugh 
Harrison,  son  of  the  founder,  being  at 
the  head  of  the  concern.  The  erection  of 
a  new  and  spacious  warehouse  was  com¬ 
menced  during  the  summer  of  1892  at 
the  corner  of  First  avenue  north  and 
Third  street. 

In  the  dr^'  goods  business,  as  in  the 
grocery  and  hardware  lines,  Minneapolis 
has  the  largest  concern  in  the  Northwest. 
The  firm  of  Wyman,  Partridge  &  Co. is 
the  oldest  wholesale  drj'  goods  house  in 
the  city,  it  having  originated  in  1874 
under  the  caption  of  W^^man  &  Mullen. 
To  Mr.  O.  C.  Wyman,  then,  as  now,  the 
head  of  the  concern,  is  due  in  s  very 
large  degree  the  pronounced  and  contin¬ 
uous  success  of  the  enterprise.  A  shrewd, 
progressive  business  man,  he  has  been 
constant^  abreast  of  the  times  and  has 
devoted  his  best  energies  to  the  business 
for  nearly  a  score  of  years.  For  a  while 
the  young  jobbing  house  only  occupied 
one  floor,  but  trade  increased  rapidly 
and  the  building  at  numbers  214  and 
216  Hennepin  avenue  was  erected  for  its 
use.  W.  J.  VanDyke  entered  the  Arm  in 
1880,  bringing addi tional  capital.  Mean¬ 
while  the  firm  of  Coykendall  Bros.  & 
Co.  had  grown  up  in  the  same  line.  This 
concern  began  retail  business  in  1873 
and  abandoned  it  for  jobbing  in  1877, 
occupying  at  that  time  the  building  at 
118  and  120  North  Washington  avenue. 
Their  trade  increased  so  rapidh^  that 
they  were  compelled  within  a  few  A^ears 
to  remove  to  the  large  building  at  the 
corner  of  Second  street  and  First  avenue 
north,  now  occupied  by  the  Paris-Mur- 
ton  Co.  In  1885  the  tragic  death  b^^ 
drowning  of  Mr.  Coykendall,  the  resi¬ 
dent  manager,  made  it  necessar^Ho  effect 
some  new  plan  of  management,  and  a 


consolidation  with  the  firm  of  Wyman, 
Mullen  &•  VanDyke  wms  decided  upon. 
The  firm  became  Wyman,  Mullen  &  Co. 
and  so  continued  until  1890,  when  Mr. 
Mullen  retired  on  account  of  ill  health 
and  Geo.  H.  Pai'tridge,  for  ten  years  in 
charge  of  the  department  of  credits,  was 
admitted  to  the  firm.  In  the  meantime 
the  business  had  been  removed  to  the 
more  commodious  Brackett  building  at 
the  corner  of  First  Avenue  South  and 
Second  Street.  The  dry  goods  jobbing 
trade  of  Minneapolis  has  been  peculiarly 
unfortunate,  though  not  on  account  of 
the  conditions  surrounding  it.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  disaster  overtaking  the  firm 
of  Coykendall  Bros.  &  Co.  there  have 
have  been  tw^o  heavy  failures,  that  of  N. 
B.  Harwood  &  Co.  in  1880,  and  Shot- 
well,  Clerihew  &  Lothman  in  1888. 
Both  finns  had  built  up  a  large  business 
but  were  overcome  Iw circumstances  not 
connected  wdth  the  market  for  their 
goods. 

A  city  which  receives  at  first  hands 
more  wheat  than  any  other  city  on  the 
globe,  naturally  has  a  very  large  trade 
in  agricultural  implements  and  machin¬ 
ery.  Much  of  this  business  is  in  the 
hands  of  branch  houses  of  the  great  ag¬ 
ricultural  manufacturing  concerns  of  the 
country,  but  are  ordinarily  conducted  as 
distinct  jobbing  houses  and  as  much  be¬ 
long  to  Minneapolis  as  any  other  line  of 
jobbers.  In  1877  W.  J.  Dean  founded 
the  first  wholesale  implement  house  in 
the  cit3\  In  1880  he  became  the  resident 
partner  in  the  firm  of  Deere  &  Co.,  which 
was  established  as  a  branch  of  C.  H. 
Deere  of  Moline,  Ills.  The  concern  has 
occupied  wmrerooms  at  312, 314 and  316 
North  First  Street,  since  it  commenced 
business.  David  Bradle\'  &  Co.  began 
as  jobbers  in  1879  and  three  _vears  later 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $100,000 
and  J.  H.  Bradley  as  president,  George 
A.  Clark,  secretary,  and  0.  H.  Mackroth, 
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treasurer.  A  large  building  at  225,  227 
and  229  North  Fifth  Street. aeconinio- 
dates  thebusiness of  thecom]iany.  More 
recently  the  Moline,  Milburn  &  Stod¬ 
dard  Co.  was  organized  as  the  Minne¬ 
sota  selling  house  for  three  great  manu¬ 
facturing  establishments  —  The  Moline 
Plow  Co.,  Moline,  Ills.;  The  Milburn 
Wagon  Co.,  of  Toledo,  Ohio;  and  the 
Stoddard  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Dayton, 
Ohio.  In  like  manner  the  Parlin,  Oren- 
dorf  Co.  of  Canton,  Ills.,  and  the  Emer¬ 
son  &  Fisher  Co.  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
formed  the  Manufacturers  Syndicate,  and 
J.  I.  Case,  the  famous  Racine  plow  man¬ 
ufacturer,  founded  the  J.  I.  Case  im]de- 
ment  Co.,  which  handles  the  goods  of 
half  a  dozen  or  more  manufacturers.  In 
this  way  a  number  of  very  strong  whole¬ 
sale  houses  combining  the  advantages 
of  local  management  and  incorporation 
with  the  backing  of  wealthy  manufac¬ 
turers,  were  formed  to  handle  the  Imple¬ 
ment  business  of  Alinneapolis.  Local 
manxifacturers  later  began  to  take  a 
ver^'  prominent  part  in  the  business, 
their  importance  is  more  full3'  referred  to 
in  the  chapter  on  manufacturing. 

W.  W.  Harrison  opened  a  wholesale 
fancy  grocery  house  in  1877  at  222  Hen¬ 
nepin  Avenue.  In  1880  the  firm  of  W. 
W.  Harrison  &  Co.  was  organized  and 
the  business  was  transferred  to  19 
Washington  Avenue  North.  I).  H.  Mur¬ 
ray  &  Co.  soon  succeeded  to  the  business 
and  in  1882  the  conceni  became  Murra}', 
Warner  &  Co. — the  “Co.”  being  T.  A. 
Harrison,  a'  prominent  capitalist  and 
])resident  of  the  Securit3' bank.  F'or  sev¬ 
eral  years  the  firm  did  a  very  successful 
business  at  217,  219  and  221  North 
Third  Street,  but  upon  the  death  of  Mr. 
Harrison  wound  uj)  its  affairs  and  re¬ 
tired  from  the  trade. 

One  of  the  oldest  jobbing  houses  iu 
the  cit3'  is  the  L3"man-Eliel  Drug  Co., 
whieh  was  founded  in  1869  as  Lvman& 


Tucker.  Mr.  George  R.  L3’man,  the 
president  of  the  eompan3'^,  was  the  head 
of  the  original  firm  and  has  been  ever 
since  the  leading  spirit  of  this  most  suc¬ 
cessful  of  business  enterprises.  The  cor- 
l)oration  was  formed  in  1883,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  following  winter  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  coneern  at  423  and  425  Nic¬ 
ollet  Avenue  was  completeh'  destro3'ed 
by  fire.  Within  an  incredibly  short  space 
of  time  the  compan3'  was  doing  business 
at  111  and  113  First  Avenue  South  in 
much  larger  quarters,  but  after  a  few 
years  these  proved  insuffieient,  and  after 
Geo.  R.  Newell  &  Co.  vacated  the  large 
warehouse  at  the  corner  of  Washington 
and  First  Avenue  North,  the  L3unan- 
Eliel  Drug  Co.  moved  in.  Mr.  George  R. 
Lyman,  the  president  of  the  compan3-, 
has  been  connected  with  the  drug  busi¬ 
ness  for  nearh’  25  years;  J.  C.  Eliel,  vice 
president,  was  for  a  long  time  a  member 
of  the  wholesale  drug  firm  of  John  A. 
King  &  Co.  of  Chicago,  and  H.  H.  Eliel, 
the  secretar3',  has  also  had  long  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  business.  The  Treasurer,  Mr. 
F.  W.  Lyman,  was  general  manager  of 
the  Minneapolis  Cotton  Mill  before  he 
became  connected  with  the  drug  eom- 
irntu'. 

In  the  wholesale  hardware  line  one  of 
the  earliest  organized  concerns  was  Har¬ 
rison  &  Knight.  This  firm  commenced 
business  at  207  Nicollet  avenue,  but  re¬ 
moved  within  three  3'ears  to  a  larger 
building  on  First  avenue  south  between 
Washington  avenue  and  Third  street. 
There  have  since  been  several  changes  in 
the  concern,  which  is  now  known  as  the 
Minneapolis  Iron  Store  Compan3'  and  is 
located  at  106  and  108  North  Washing¬ 
ton  avenue. 

Winecke  &  Doerr  commenced  jobbing 
cigars  and  tobacco  in  1875  at  25  South 
Washington  avenue. 

In  1876 John  S.  Bradstreet  commenced 
business  in  the  house  furnishing  and  dee- 
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orating  line.  After  two  years  he  formed 
a  partnership  with  E.  J.  Phelps,  and  as 
Phelps  &  Bradstreet  the  business  devel¬ 
oped  very  rapidly.  In  1882  Mr.  Phelps 
\\dthdrew,  disposing  of  his  interest  to 
Dexter  Thurber  of  Providence,  R.  I.  Mr. 
Thurber  took  charge  of  the  hnances  of 
the  new  concern  which  became  Brad- 
street,  Thurber  &  Compan3^,  and  with 
increased  capital  engaged  in  an  extensive 
wholesale  and  retail  furniture  trade.  It 
has  been  successful  in  ever^' wa\'  and  has 
worthily  won  a  reputation  as  the  lead¬ 
ing  furniture  house  in  the  West.  In  1886 
the  concern  was  incorporated  under  the 
same  name,  and  in  1891  it  was  re-incor- 
porated  as  The  Bradstreet-Thurber  Com¬ 
pany,  with  J.  S.  Bradstreet,  president; 
Dexter  Thurber,  secretarj'  and  treasurer, 
and  Charles  H.  Badger,  general  manager. 

Steele,  Forman  &  Ford  opened  a 
wholesale  glass  house  in  1880  at  414 
and  416  Third  avenue  north.  Their  suc¬ 
cessors,  Forman,  Foi'd  &  Co.  now  rank 
as  one  of  the  leading  concerns  in  this  line 
in  the  countr\%  and  have  added  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  mirrors  and  stained  glass  to 
the  business.  A  large  section  of  the 
Mutual  Building  on  South  Second  street 
is  used  Iw  the  firm. 

Jas.  H.  Bishop  &  Company,  whole¬ 
sale  paper  dealers,  were  incorporated  in 
1885  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000 
and  large  facilities  for  doing  an  exten¬ 
sive  jobbing  business.  Jas.  H.  Bishop 
has  been  president  from  the  beginning. 
The  compaiw  occupies  a  large  warehouse 
at  21  to  25  North  Third  street. 

Joshua  Williams,  wholesale  and  retail 
dealer  in  hardware,  is  perhaps  the  onW 
business  man  in  Alinneapolis  who  has  re¬ 
mained  in  one  store  for  over  thirtyyears. 
In  1861  Mr.  IVilliams  entered  the  new 
hardware  store  of  C.  H.  Pettit,  after¬ 
wards  a  leading  flour  miller,  and  in  a  few 
years  became  a  partner.  Upon  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  Mr.  Pettit  in  1865  or  1866 


the  firm  became  Chalmers  &  Williams 
and  continued  in  that  form  until  a  few 
3'ears  ago  when  Mr.  Williams  bought 
the  senior  partner’s  interest.  Since  1861 
Air.  Williams  has  done  business  at  102 
Hennepin  avenue. 

The  pioneer  in  the  rubber  goods  and 
belting  line  was  the  firm  of  E.  B.  Preston 
&  Co.,  now  the  W.  S.  Nott  Compan3y 
which  commenced  business  at  240  Hen¬ 
nepin  avenue  in  the  earh^  part  of  1880. 
A  removal  was  soon  made  to  203  Nicol¬ 
let  avenue  and  again  a  few  3'cars  ago  to 
the  Alei'chants  block  on  Second  street 
near  First  avenue  south.  Alr.W.  S.  Nott 
has  been  the  resident  manager  from  the 
beginning. 

In  1866  J.  C.  Oswald  engaged  in  the 
business  of  wholesaling  wines  and  liquor 
at  the  corner  of  First  street  and  Henne¬ 
pin  avenue.  In  1874  he  built  the  store 
at  17  North  Washington  avenue  which 
the  firm  of  J.  C.  Oswald  &  Co.  still  occu¬ 
pies. 

Within  a  few  years  past  the  business 
of  jobbing  lumber  has  become  quite  prom¬ 
inent  in  the  commercial  affairs  of  thecity. 

In  compiling  statistics  of  the  volume 
of  trade,  estimates  must,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  be  resorted  to  as  long  as  priv¬ 
ate  concerns  refuse  accurate  information 
as  to  the  amount  of  their  business.  When 
the  officials  of  the  government  in  making 
census  reports  are  sometimes  unable  to 
secure  the  desired  information  from  busi¬ 
ness  houses  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
the  statistician  of  trade  organizations 
would  be  much  more  successful.  How¬ 
ever,  the  information  secured  confidenti- 
alh"  from  a  majority  of  the  concerns  do¬ 
ing  business  in  an3^  one  line  serves,  in 
connection  with  careftd  incjuiry,  as  a 
good  basis  for  estimate  of  the  total  vol¬ 
ume  of  business  in  that  class. 

Until  the  last  few  years,  when  the  job¬ 
bing  trade  reached  enormous  propor¬ 
tions,  the  secretary  of  the  Chamber  of 
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Commerce  made  careful  estimates  and 
com])ntations  of  the  extent  of  the  sales. 
His  figures  which  arc  given  below  extend 
from  the  early  days  of  jobbing  to  18S7. 
They  do  not  inchide  sales  of  Hour,  wheat 
and  lumber,  which  are  ordinarily  classed 
by  themselves: 


i,s7r> . .1;  o.ar.'i.ooo 

1877  .  8,147, ()()() 

1878  .  10, 406, 000 

1870 .  14,001,000 

1880  .  24,299,000 

1881  .  88,136,000 

1882  .  87,518,000 

1888 .  48,188,000 

1884  .  58,627,500 

1885  .  61,082,200 

1886  .  68,950,000 

1887  .  78,584,000 


Since  1887  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  not  attenijited  to  keep  a  record  of 
the  volume  of  jobbing  trade.  Other  sta¬ 
tisticians  have  been  at  work,  however, 
but  as  the\'  figure  on  a  different  basis  a 
comparison  of  the  results  is  not  allow¬ 
able.  A  careful  compiler  makes  the 
amounts  for  the  past  three  3’ears  as  fol¬ 


lows: 

1889  . .$116,148,161 

1890  .  185,454,000 

1891  .  179,298,106 


Hut  in  the  above  amounts  are  included 
the  flour  output  and  the  lumber  trade. 
In  all  sucli  computations  it  is  well  to  re¬ 
member  that  the  lines  lietwecn  jobbing 
and  manufacturing  are  not  veiw  closel  v 
drawn  and  that  it  is  often  impossible  to 
distinguish  legitimate  wholesale  trade 
from  manufacturing. 

However,  the  fact  that  Minneapolis 
jobbing  trade  is  increasing  very  rapidly 
is  unquestioned. 

Anthony  Kelly.  In  the  development 
of  trade  in  Minneajiolis,  from  the  retail 
grocer}'  store  which  supiilicd  in  ])art  the 
wants  of  a  population  of  fifteen  hundred 
jieople,  to  the  wholesale  house  that 
sends  its  goods  over  the  railroads  which 


radiate  from  this  centre,  to  the  remotest 
settlements  of  the  northwestern  states, 
the  name  of  Anthony  Kelly  is  indissolu¬ 
bly  connected. 

Hut  Mr.  Kelly  has  been  more  than  a 
merchant.  He  has  beeti  an  im])ortant 
factor  in  the  general  development  of  the 
the  city’s  life,  not  only  in  business  lines, 
but  also  in  the  higher  sjjhere  of  Jiioral 
and  socialgrowth.  Energetic,  jmblicspir- 
ited,  intelligent,  broad  minded  and  lib¬ 
eral,  he  has  had  his  hand  in  whatever 
movement  has  been  set  on  foot  to  build 
up  the  interests  and  institutions  of  the 
city,  in  whose  prosperity  he  has  taken 
an  interest  inspired  by  the  highest  mo¬ 
tives  of  philanthropy  and  religion.  To 
no  one  man  is  it  given  to  become  emi¬ 
nent  in  ever}' department  of  public  effort. 
Each  has  his  gifts  and  adaptations. 
While  others  have  been  more  prominent 
in  special  lines,  few  have  ])articipated  in 
a  greater  variety  of  relations,  and  still 
fewer  have  impressed  themselves  with 
greater  effect  upon  the  general  welfare. 

An  Irishman  by  birth,  a  catholic  in 
religious  profession  and  alliance,  a  dem¬ 
ocrat  in  ])olitical  affiliation,  a  scholar  of 
no  meagre  literary  attainments,  and  a 
gentleman  in  all  his  relations, — he  has 
come  in  contact  with  the  active  life  of 
the  community  in  a  great  many  asjiects, 
and  has  borne  his  part  with  unflinching 
jiei'sistence,  in  every  public  service  to 
which  he  has  been  called. 

Mr.  Kelly’s  birthplace  was  the  bor¬ 
ough  of  Swineford,  County  Mayo,  Ire¬ 
land.  The  date  of  his  birth  was  Aug. 
25,  1832.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  the  fam¬ 
ily  came  to  America  and  settled  in  Can¬ 
ada  east,  not  far  from  Montreal.  Ten 
years  were  spent  in  ac((uiring  the  nida- 
ments  of  a  general  education,  and  in 
clerical  employments.  Among  his  scho¬ 
lastic  attainments  is  a  fair  knowledge 
of  the  German  language  and  literature. 
Contact  with  the  French  people  of  the 
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province  gave  him  a  colloquial  use  of  the 
language  of  that  people;  while  some 
years  spent  in  clerical  work  at  the  south 
among  the  Spanish  po^julation  afforded 
him  an  op])ortunit3^  to  add  a  speaking 
knowledge  of  the  smooth  C^lstatlin  dia¬ 
lect,  to  his  linguistic  attainments. 

He  came  to  Minneapolis  in  the  spring 
of  1858.  Patrick  H.  Kelly  came  here  in 
1857.  The  spring  of  1858  the  brothers 
opened  a  retail  grocery  store  on  Wash¬ 
ington  avenue,  one  door  south  of  Helen 
street  (now  Second  avenue  south).  His 
nearest  neighbors  in  trade  were  D.  Y. 
Jones,  in  boots  and  shoes  and  clothing. 
Bibbins  &  Company,  in  hardware,  and 
L.  C.  Elfelt  in  drygoods.  From  the  start 
the  firm  was  popular,  and  drew  more 
than  a  fair  share  of  trade.  The  business 
soon  outgrew  the  narrow  quarters  in 
which  it  was  begun,  and  the  firm  re¬ 
moved  to  a  new  and  larger  store  in  the 
Woodman  block,  on  the  corner  of  Helen 
street  and  Washington  avenue.  Mean¬ 
while  the  trade  centre  of  the  town,  which 
had  been  in  dispute  between  Bridge 
Street,  (as  Nicollet  and  Hennepin  were 
then  popularly  called,)  and  lower  town, 
gravitated  to  the  former  and  the  Kelh" 
Brothers  removed  their  place  of  business 
to  the  west  side  of  Hennepin  avenue. 
.\bout  1861  they  added  pork  packing  to 
their  business.  In  1863  P.  H.  Kelh’ 
withdrew  from  the  firm  and  connected 
himself  with  a  wholesale  grocer}’-  house 
in  St.  Paul.  Anthony  continued  the 
Minneapolis  store.  In  1866  his  store 
was  destroyed  by  fire,  but  was  immedi¬ 
ately  rebuilt,  a  fine  stone  structure  tak¬ 
ing  the  place  of  the  frame  building.  As 
the  business  of  the  town  increased,  Mr. 
Kelly  associated  with  himself  Hiram 
W.  Wagner,  under  the  firm  name  of 
Anthony  Kelly  &  Company,  and  be¬ 
gan  to  fill  wholesale  orders  for  goods 
in  their  line,  cind  b}"  gradual  degiees 
this  business  became  more  important 


than  the  retail  trade,  and  the  latter  was 
discontinued.  It  became  necessary  to 
occupy  a  store  better  adapted  to  whole¬ 
saling,  and  Mr.  Kelly  put  up  the  stone 
building  on  the  corner  of  Washington 
and  Second  avenues  north,  which  is  still 
the  headquarters  of  Anthony  Kelly  & 
Co.  At  times  others  have  been  associat¬ 
ed  with  him  in  business,  as  junior  part¬ 
ners.  The  only  permanent  partner  whom 
he  has  had  is  Mr.  H.  W.  Wagner,  who  is 
a  member  of  the  present  firm. 

Mr.  Kelly  is  the  pioneer  wholesale 
merchant  in  his  line  in  Minneapolis, and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  hardware  bus¬ 
iness  established  b}'-  John  S.  Pillsbury, 
his  house  is  the  oldest  in  any  line.  With¬ 
out  going  into  details  of  quantities  of 
goods  handled,  it  is  safe  to  say,  that  the 
business  of  Anthou}"  Kelly  &  Co.  is 
among  the  most  important,  as  it  is  one 
of  the  most  responsible  and  reputable  in 
the  Northwest. 

While  merchandise  has  been  his  chief 
pursuit,  Mr.  Kelly  in  the  course  of  his 
long  business  career,  has  been  identified 
with  many  other  business  enterprises, 
sometimes  b\’  the  contribution  of  capi¬ 
tal,  but  qftener  from  a  patriotic  desire  to 
aid  the  city.  His  name  appears  in  the 
directorate  of  boards,  financial  institu¬ 
tions,  manufactories  and  various  econo¬ 
mic  organizations. 

Outside  of  business  engagements  his 
name  has  been  no  less  prominently  con¬ 
nected  with  social,  benevolent,  and  phil¬ 
anthropic  movements,  especially  in  the 
Catholic  Church  connection.  He  has 
been  a  most  attached  and  devout  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  church  of  the  Immaculate  Con¬ 
ception,  and  an  active  co-adjutor  of  the 
eminent  clergy  of  that  large  fellowship, 
in  the  promotion  of  the  religious,  educa¬ 
tional  and  charitable  foundations  of  the 
church.  He  has  been  honored  as  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Catholic  people  in  their 
national  and  provincial  as.semblies. 
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Mr.  Kelh'  married  April  2G,  1863, 
Mrs.  Annie  Willey,  widow  of  W.  S. 
Willey,  Esq.,  an  early  and  gifted  law_ver  in 
Minneapolis.  Their  fainih'  consists  of 
five  daughters,  one  of  whom  is  the  wife 
of  J.  R.  Corrigan,  probate  jiulge  of  Hen¬ 
nepin  County,  and  another  of  James  F. 
Blaine,  and  the  others  arc  \'et  at  home. 
While  absent  a  few  years  ago  he  was  af¬ 
flicted  by  the  sudden  death  of  a  ]jromis- 
ing  and  only  son. 

While  gifted  beyond  most  men  in  ad¬ 
ministrative  qualities,  and  often  named 
in  connection  with  political  trusts,  Mr. 
Kelly  has  declined  to  enter  public  life. 
His  influence,  however,  is  sought,  and 
wielded  with  no  little  power  in  behalf  of 
good  government  and  wholesome  mor¬ 
als.  He  has  been  an  intimate  friend  and 
confidential  companion  of  the  best  men 
who  for  thirty-five  years  have  moulded 
the  destinies  of  Minneapolis.  He  has  re¬ 
markable  social  qualities,  and  adds  to  a 
fund  of  general  information,  the  spice  of 
read3'^  wit.  He  is  fluent  and  animated  in 
conversation,  and  of  invariable  cheerful¬ 
ness  and  urbanit\'. 

When  the  confinement  of  business  can 
be  released  he  delights  in  travel,  and  adds 
to  the  ])leasure  of  his  companions,  the 
zest  which  comes  from  accurate  observ'a- 
tion,and  sprightl^Meclination  ofscenetw 
and  character.  He  is  familiar  with  ever}' 
part  of  his  own  countiw,  and  has  made 
several  visits  to  the  “auld  sod,”  as  well 
as  to  the  continent. 

A  serious  accident  nearl_v  two  years 
since  greatly  disabled  Mr.  Kell v,  and  has 
been  the  cause  of  much  painful  confine¬ 
ment  to  himself,  and  of  solicitude  to  his 
friends.  It  is  hojied  that  he  mav  be  re¬ 
stored  to  the  cnjox’ments  of  life,  and  to 
the  activities  in  which  he  has  taken  so 
prominent  a  j)art. 

John  Conkau  Oswald.  John  C.  Os¬ 
wald  has  been  a  resident  and  actively  en¬ 


gaged  in  business  in  Minneapolis  since 
the  spring  of  1857,  and  has  been  honored 
with  positions  of  ])ublic  trust  in  the  cit\' 
of  his  home,  and  in  the  higher  branch  of 
the  state  legislature. 

He  was  born  in  the  village  of  Ober- 
aach.  Canton  Thurgau,  Switzerland,  on 
the  20th  of  Alav,  1824,  on  his  father’;-, 
homestead,  where  three  generations  of 
the  famih' had  lived.  He  was  the  fifth 
born  in  a  famih'  of  ten  children. 

Enjo^'ing  the  advantage  of  the  com¬ 
mon  schools  of  his  native  Canton,  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  he  apprenticed  himself  to 
Godfre\'  Scheitlin,  a  manufacturer  of  cot¬ 
ton  goods,  and  after  two  3'ears  of  aj)- 
prenticeship  he  was  made  overseer  of  the 
increasing  business  of  his  emplo\'er, 
which  he  diligenth'  pursued  for  the  next 
fiv'e  \’ears. 

In  1847  he  joined  the  tide  of  emigra¬ 
tion,  which  flowed  toward  the  shores  of 
America,  and  at  New  York,  was  offered 
the  agenc\'  of  a  large  tract  of  wild  land 
in  West  Virginia.  Aleeting  the  sister  of 
his  former  emplo\'er,  who  had  likewise 
emigrated  to  America,  Miss  Ursula  Eliz- 
beth  Scheitlin,  a  former  attachment  was 
revived,  and  the}’  were  married  in  New 
York,  and  his  wife  accompanied  him  to 
the  scene  of  his  labor  for  the  next  ten 
yeai's.  They  found  the  land  wild  and  the 
neighborhood  sparsely  settled,  with  few 
of  the  comforts,  not  to  say  luxuries,  of  a 
settled  community. 

Nevertheless  he  opened  a  country 
store,  and  cleared  and  cultivated  a  farm, 
and  met  with  fair  success.  During  their 
residence  in  the  South  five  children  were 
born  to  them,  of  whom'  only  one  sur¬ 
vived.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Scheitlin  had  em¬ 
igrated  to  the  United  States,  and  settled 
in  Minneapolis;  and  after  ten  years  res¬ 
idence  in  the  South  Mr.  Oswald  sold  his 
business  and  settled  in  Minneapolis. 
Soon  after  his  arrival  he  opened  a  store 
in  connection  with  his  brother  Henry  in 
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North  Minneapolis,  and  after  a  3'ear 
bought  out  his  brother’s  interest,  and 
soon  after  took  another  partner,  and 
continued  the  business  at  the  corner 
of  Hennepin  avenue  and  First  street, 
which  was  extensive  and  profitable, 
for  threee  ^-ears.  The  war  having 
broken  out  deranging  business,  the  mer¬ 
cantile  business  was  closed.  In  1862  he 
bought  a  farm  of  one  hundred  and  sixH' 
acres,  lying  across  Bassett’s  creek.  West 
of  Minneapolis,  and  engaged  in  its  culti¬ 
vation.  It  was  named  “Oak  Grove’’ 
farm.  Here  was  raised  a  crop  of  tobacco. 
The  second  trial  with  this  crop  was  a 
failure,  having  been  cut  off  by  an  earh^ 
autumn  frost.  He  turned  his  attention 
in  a  limited  way  to  the  breeding  and 
raising  of  horses,  for  which  he  had  a 
fondness,  and  with  success.  His  mare, 
“Black  Hawk  Belle,’’  brought  him  nine 
colts,  every  one  of  which  was  a  trotter. 
One  of  them,  “Flora  Belle,’’  has  a  record 
of  2:2914,  and  another,  “To])sey,’’  2:291/2. 
Mr.  Oswald  has  alwaj'S  been  a  patron  of 
the  turf,  and  no  gentleman’s  turn  out  on 
the  boulevards  excels  his  in  st3de  and 
speed . 

His  knowledge  of  wine  making  in  the 
valle3's  of  his  native  land  directed  his  at¬ 
tention  to  the  adaptation  of  the  fruits  of 
this  country  for  wine, and  after  some  ex- 
])eriments  with  the  wild  grape,  black¬ 
berry,  raspberrp,  cramberr3^  strawberr3", 
currant  and  rhubarb,  he  constructed  a 
wine  cellar  upon  his  farm,  and  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  wine  upon  an  ex¬ 
tensive  scale,  and  J.  C.  Oswald’s  Native 
wines  became  celebrated,  and  brought 
orders  from  distant  places,  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  became  quite  extensive  and  profit¬ 
able. 

About  1866  he  added  to  the  wine  bus¬ 
iness  that  of  distilled  licjuors,  and  estab¬ 
lished  the  first  wholesale  wine  and  liquor 
business  in  Minneapolis.  His  place  of 
business  was  at  first  the  old  stand  at  the 


corner  of  First  street  and  Hennepin  ave¬ 
nue.  Afterwards  it  was  removed  to  the 
Pence  Opera  House,  and  in  1874  he 
erected  a  four  story  brick  store,  at  No. 
1 7  Washington  avenue  north,  with ever3' 
convenience  for  his  extensive  business. 
In  1881  he  associated  Mr.  Theophil 
Basting,  who  had  long  been  manager  of 
the  business,  and  who  had  for  five  years 
been  his  son-in-law,  and  the  business  still 
continues  under  the  firm  name  of  J.  C. 
Oswald  &  Co. 

Mr.  Oswald  was  a  charter  member  of 
the  Harmonia  Society,  a  social  and  mus¬ 
ical  societ3'  composed  exclusively  of  Ger¬ 
mans,  organized  many  years  ago,  which 
owns  the  fine  business  block  at  thecorner 
of  Third  sti'eet  and  Second  avenue  south, 
with  societ3^  rooms,  and  a  theatre  on  the 
second  floor.  He  was  an  incorporator 
and  director  of  the  Minneapolis,  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  and  Atlantic  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany  and  also  of  the  Minneapolis  and 
Pacific  Railroad  compan3^ 

At  the  organization  of  the  Minneapo¬ 
lis  Park  Board  Mr.  Oswald  was  ap¬ 
pointed  one  of  the  commissioners,  and 
from  the  first  took  a  deep  interest  in  its 
success.  By  the  terms  of  the  act,  it  was 
required  to  be  submitted  for  acceptance 
to  a  vote  of  the  people  of  the  cit3'.  Op¬ 
position  at  once  was  raised,  and  some  of 
the  most  influential  leaders  of  his  politi¬ 
cal  party  determined  to  defeat  it.  Mr. 
(.)swald  engaged  earnestly  in  the  canvas, 
and  emplo3^ed  speakers  at  his  own  ex- 
l)ense  to  advocate  it,  before  the  voters. 
It  was  accepted  Iw  a  respectable  major¬ 
ity,  largely  through  his  personal  efforts 
and  influence.  For  man3'  years,  while  a 
member  of  the  Park  Board,  he  gave 
much  attention  to  its  exacting  and  un¬ 
paid  work,  and  the  foundation  of  the 
magnificent  park  system  of  the  city  was 
laid,  and  its  plans  largely  perfected 
while  he  remained  a  member  of  the 
board. 
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He  was  also  appointed  as  a  metnbei' 
of  the  commission  to  build  a  combined 
Court  House  for  Hennepin  County  and 
City  Hall  for  the  cit\’  of  Minneapolis,  for 
which  purpose  one  million  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars  were  ajipropriated. 
Acting  without  compensation  the  Com¬ 
missioners  adopted  plans,  which  are  now 
in  the  third  year  of  construction,  and 
which  will  in  a  3'ear  more,  give  to  the 
city  one  of  the  most  unique  and  commo¬ 
dious  buildings  to  be  found  in  the  coun¬ 
try. 

Mr  Oswald  has  always  been  attached 
to  the  Democratic  party,  but  has  never 
sought  its  honors,  and  has  often  declined 
solicitations  to  become  a  candidate  for 
public  office.  But  in  1886  the  ])ersistenc_v 
of  his  friends  overcame  his  reluctance, 
and  he  was  nominated  for  state  senator. 
His  opponent  was  a  popular  and  influ¬ 
ential  Rei)ublican,  who  had  held  the  of¬ 
fice  for  several  successive  terms;  but  Mr. 
Oswald  was  elected,  and  held  the  office 
Ibr  four  years,  sitting  at  two  biennial 
sessions,  and  discharging  the  duties  with 
dignity,  and  fidelity  to  his  constituency. 

Meanwhile  the  “Oak  Grove”  farm, 
had  been  surrounded  with  the  enlarging 
bounderies  of  the  city,  and  was  in  de¬ 
mand  for  other  uses,  than  grazing  cattle 
and  growing  hay.  Five  acres  had  been 
devoted  to  the, Monitor  Plow  Works  as 
a  site  for  its  manufactory.  The  line  of 
the  Manitoba  Railway  had  been  laid 
through  it,  and  eighteen  acres  north  of 
the  railroad  had  been  platted  as  Os¬ 
wald’s  Addition  to  Minneapolis.  The 
remainder,  one  hundred  and  nineteen 
acres,  was  sold  in  1887  for  nearly  half  a 
million  dollars,  and  laid  out  as  “Bryn 
Mawr.”  It  was  underdrained,  graded, 
intersected  with  irregularly  curving 
streets  and  planted  with  trees.  Its  finely 
turfed  laws  are  bountifidh’  watered  from 
flowing  artesian  wells,  and  a  number  of 
elegant  residences  erected  upon  it.  It  is 


in  man^'  respects  the  most  picturesque 
])ortion  of  an  exceptionalh"  beautiful  cit3'. 

Four  daughters  survive  of  the  nine 
children  born  to  Mr.  Oswald,  of  whom 
one  is  married  to  Mr.  Basting,  and  one 
to  Mr.  F.  Faraway',  one  to  Mr.  William 
O’Brien,  Jr.,  and  the  other  one  remaining 
at  home  unmarried. 

In  1874  Air.  Oswald  crossed  the  At¬ 
lantic,  and  visited  the  place  of  his  nativ- 
it}’,  among  the  mountains  of  Switzer¬ 
land.  He  has  traveled  extensivehfin  the 
countiw  of  his  adoption,  sometimes  for 
pleasure,  oftener  on  business,  tind  in  later 
years  to  gain  relief  from  jiainful  attacks 
of  asthma.  He  has  visited  I'lorida,  and 
other  jiarts  of  the  sunnv  south,  Colo- 
ado,  California,  the  National  Park  of  the 
Yellowstone,  the  Hot  Springs  of  Arkan¬ 
sas,  and  other  regions  noted  for  their 
sanitarv  ciualities;  but  he  prefers  to  re¬ 
main  at  his  home,  cnjo\’ing  domestic 
happiness,  and  the  fruits  of  an  industri¬ 
ous  life,  whenever  the  state  of  his  health 
does  not  compel  him  to  leave  them. 
While  in  business,  he  is  relieved  from  its 
constant  care,  b\'  his  efficient  partner, 
and  son-in-law,  and  enjo3’s  the  ease  and 
and  dignit3'  which  he  has  so  well  earned 
bv  a  life  of  activit3'  and  labor. 

Luthek  Gao.e  Johnson  was  born  at 
Concord,  New  Hampshire,  Novend)er  18, 
1813.  He  is  descended  from  Jonathan 
Johnson,  who  was  born  December  31, 
1763,  and  settled  on  Horse  Hill,  in  Con¬ 
cord,  N.  H.  He  had  a  familv  of  twelve 
children.  One  of  his  sons  —  Reuben — 
married  Judith,  daughter  of  Capt.  John 
Chandler,  whom  he  succeeded  as  ])ro- 
])rietor  of  the  Penacook  house.  The 
Chandlers  are  descended  (rom  William 
Chandler,  who  emigrated  from  Fhigland 
and  settled  in  Roxburv,  Mass.,  in  1637. 
His  descendants  were  Thomas,  of  And¬ 
over,  Mass.;  Cajjt.  John,  Ensign  John, 
Capt.  John,  one  of  the  original  proprie- 
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tors  of  Penacook,  now  Concord;  Capt. 
John,  born  in  1731,  and  Capt.  John,  born 
1752,  who,  by  his  wife,Naoma  Farnam, 
was  the  father  of  Judith,  who  married 
Reuben,  the  father  of  the  subjeet  of  this 
sketch.  Reuben  and  Judith  Johnson 
raised  a  family  of  eleven  children,  one  of 
whom  was  L.  G.  Johnson,  now  of  Minne¬ 
apolis. 

His  pai'ents  removed  during  his  in¬ 
fancy  to  Boscowan,  Merrmiac  count3', 
where  he  grew  up,  and  where  he  remained 
until  his  removal  to  the  West  in  1854. 
Until  his  twentj^-third  year  he  remained 
with  his  father,  assisting  in  the  farm 
work  and  in  the  care  of  the  inn  which 
his  father  kept.  In  earl^Mife  he  enjoyed 
as  good  advantages  of  education  as  were 
accessible  to  the  eountiwbo3",not  only  in 
the  common  school  in  bo\'hoocl, but  also 
in  the  aeadem3^ 

In  1836  he  went  into  partnership 
with  Mr.  Jeremiah  S.  Kimball  in  trade, 
opening  a  general  countr3"  store  at  Fish- 
erville,  now  Penaeook,  a  manufacturing- 
village  which  has  grown  up  on  the  Mer- 
rimac,  between  Boseowan  and  Coneord. 
After  ten  3'ears  he  engaged  in  inn-keep¬ 
ing  at  Fisherville.  The  inn  was  one 
which  had  been  kept  on  the  stage 
road  leading  the  traveler  from  Vermont 
to  Boston  for  three-quarters  of  a  een- 
tur3'.  In  those  times,  before  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  the  railroad,  the  countr3'  inn 
was  cl  ver3^  different  affair  from  those 
of  the  present  time.  The  stage  coaehes 
passed  in  their  daih"  trips,  unloading  a 
dozen  hungr3r  passengers  for  a  hasty 
meal ;  the  heavy  freight  teams  hauling 
the  merehandise  from  the  cit3"  and  the 
produee  from  the  countr3',  stopped  to 
feed  or  pass  the  night.  The  inn  was  the 
gathering  place  for  the  conn  try  neighbor¬ 
hood  for  hearing  news  and  exchanging 
social  greetings,  and  with  its  glowing- 
wood  fires  and  rows  of  variousl3^  colored 
bottles  behind  the  bar,  extended  hospi¬ 


tality  and  good  eheer  to  all  comers,  and 
was  often  a  bus3^  and  generalh^  an  at¬ 
tractive  plaee.  As  he  had  been  brought 
up  in  a  country  inn,  Mr.  Johnson  had 
the  art  of  making  his  housepopular,  and 
continued  for  fourteen  years  in  the  busi¬ 
ness.  Alean  while  he  was  appointed  vil- 
vage  postmaster,  making  his  house  the 
centre  of  news,  as  well  as  hospitality. 

Among  the  newspapers  whieh  were 
read  around  the  glowing  hearth  of  the 
bar  room  was  one  whieh  gave  a  deserip- 
tion  of  the  new  country  opened  to  settle¬ 
ment  on  the  upper  Mississippi  river, 
above  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthon3\  At- 
traeted  bv  its  deseription,  and  not  un¬ 
willing  to  exehangelifein  a  New  England 
village  for  the  opportunities  offered  on 
the  frontier  of  civilization,  Mr.  Johnson, 
with  his  3'ounger  brother,  John  C.,  now 
also  a  resident  of  Minneapolis,  deter¬ 
mined  to  make  a  trip  to  the  vaunted 
region  and  see  it  for  themselves.  So  sat- 
isfactoiw  did  the3'  find  the  place,  then  a 
village  of  about  two  thousand  popula¬ 
tion,  but  full  of  energ3''  and  enthusiasm, 
that  they  determined  to  remain  here. 

Air.  Johnson  had  already  a  famil3q 
having  married  on  the  21st  of  Januar3\ 
1847,  Miss  Cornelia  E.  AIorrill,a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Hon.  Ezekiel  Morrill,  a  prominent 
citizen  of  Canterbury,  N.  H.  His  eldest 
son,  now  a  distinguished  lawyer  and 
pidDlic  man  in  Alinneapolis,  was  then  a 
child  in  arms.  Closing  his  business,  he 
took  his  family,  and  by  the  circuitous 
and  slow  route  then  aecessible,  reached 
St.  Anthon3Mn  the  spring  of  1854.  Arriv¬ 
ing-  here,  the  Johnson  brothers,  with  Mr. 
Hubbard,  who  had  accompanied  them, 
established  a  furniture  manufactor3’  and 
store.  The  shop  was  on  the  east  river 
bank,  just  below  the  bridge  crossing  to 
Hennepin  island,  and  was  furnished  with 
power  from  the  falls.  Here  for  three 
3'ears  they  carried  on  a  quite  extensive 
business  for  the  time,  until  in  1857  they 
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sold  out  their  business  to  the  Barnard 
brothers.  Johnson  Brothers  then  built  a 
three  story  stone  storeat  411  Main  street 
and  on  its  eoni])letion  opened  a  general 
supply  store,  with  Mr.  W.  M.  Kimball 
and  Mr.  Hnbbard  composing  the  firm. 
After  two  3’ears  Messrs.  Kimball  and 
Hubbard  retired,  and  the  Johnson  broth¬ 
ers  continued  the  business  under  the  style 
of  L.  G.  &  J.  C.  Johnson  until  1862. 
Mr.  J.  C.  Johnson  retiring  from  the  firm 
and  Mr.  L.  G.  Johnson  continued  in  the 
business  till  1880.  Since,  Mr.  Johnson 
has  given  his  attention  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  his  property-,  which  has  been 
largely  in  real  estate,  and  the  erection  of 
buildings  to  improve  his  propert3'.  As 
early  as  1856  and  1857,  the  brothers  had 
laid  ont  and  platted  Johnson’s  Addition 
to  St.  Anthonv  and  also  Johnson’s  Sec¬ 
ond  Addition.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact, in 
this  changable  country-,  that  L.  G.  John¬ 
son  still  occu]nes  the  dwelling  at  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  University-  and  Fourth  avenues 
which  he  purchased  and  moved  into  on 
his  arrival  in  1854. 

In  the  early-  years  Air.  Johnson  was 
elected  an  alderman  of  the  city  of  St. 
Anthony  (1856),  but  he  did  not  seek  nor 
enjoy  public  positions.  From  his  first  resi¬ 
dence  he  connected  himself  with  the  First 
Congregational  church,  of  which  he  has 
been  a  deacon  for  more  than  twenty-years. 
Neither  did  he  join  any  of  the  numerous 
social  organizations,  thinking  that  the 
best  agency  for  regenerating  humanity  is 
the  Christian  church,  and  its  fellowshij)  a 
tenderer  and  more  helpful  relation  than 
that  of  the  lodge  or  clvd).  He  has  given 
close  attention  to  his  own  affairs,  lived 
prudently-  and  trained  up  a  family-  famil¬ 
iarized  with  religion  and  literature  who 
illustrate  in  lives  of  usefulness  and  honor 
the  blessings  of  Christian  nurture  and 
public  education.  His  children  are  H.  M. 
Johnson,  lawyer;  Mary-,  wife  of  Lieut. 
John  A.  Lundeen  of  the  U.S.  army-;  Wm. 


C.,  secretary- of  the  Northwestern  Casket 
Co.,  and  Luther  A.,  who  is  engaged  in 
horticulture. 

At  the  present  time,  Mr.  Johnson,  in 
the  eightieth  year  of  his  age,  about 
equally-  divided  between  life  in  New 
Hampshire  and  in  Minnesota,  illustrates 
the  advantage  of  a  life  of  temperance, 
serenity-  and  activity-.  Both  in  person 
and  mind  he  preserves  almost  youthful 
elasticity-.  He  enjoys  the  i^resent,  and 
reviews  with  satisfaction  his  part  in 
laying  the  foundation  of  a  town  which 
has  grown  under  his  eve  from  almost  a 
hamlet  to  a  great  metropolis. 

Thomas  Kennedy  Gray  was  born 
at  the  town  of  Jefferson,  Lincoln  county-, 
Maine.  His  father  was  Peter  T.  Gray-, 
and  his  mother  Elizabeth  (Kennedy-) 
Gray-.  The  family-  had  come  to  Alaine 
from  Andover,  A'Iass.,and  was  of  Scotch 
descent.  His  father  was  a  phy-sieian, but 
died  when  the  son  was  four  yeaJs  old. 
In  1842  his  mother  removed  with  her 
family-  of  four  sons,  one  of  whom  was  by- 
a  former  marriage,  to  Waldoboro,  Ale. 
The  three  Gray-  sons  were  Oliver,  Thos. 
K.  and  John  D.,  all  of  whom  eventually- 
became  residents  of  Alinneapolis.  Thom¬ 
as  received  his  education  in  the  schools 
of  Waldoboro,  with  three  years  at  the 
Wiseassett  academy-.  The  medical  books 
left  by-  his  father  interested  him,  and,  no 
doubt,  gave  him  a  bias  for  the  occupa¬ 
tion  which  he  eventually-  entered  xipon. 
■At  the  age  of  sev-enteen  he  left  school  and 
went  into  a  dry  goods  store  at  Waldo¬ 
boro  as  a  clerk,  where  he  remained  for 
three  years.  At  the  age  of  twenty-  he 
concluded  to  seek  his  fortunein  the  West, 
and  coming  to  Toledo,  Ohio,  found  em¬ 
ployment  in  a  store.  .After  a  year  and  a 
half  he  was  joined  by-  his  two  brothers 
and  came  to  Alinneapolis,  arriving  here 
in  October,  1855.  Oliver,  who  had  grad¬ 
uated  at  Colby-  University,  AA’aterville, 
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Maine,  opened  a  select  school  in  Fletch¬ 
er’s  hall,  which  he  tanght  during  the 
winter  of  1855-6,  and  then  went  South, 
where  he  became  identified  with  that  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  countiw.  John  D.  foimied  a 
])artnership  with  Dr.  M.  R.  Greeley,  who 
was  a  practicing  physician  in  Minneap¬ 
olis,  and  opened  a  drug  stoi'e.  Thomas 
went  to  St.  Paul  and  engaged  as  a  clerk 
with  D.  W.  Ingersoll,  remaining  there  for 
two  3'ears. 

In  1857  he  returned  to  Minneapolis, 
and  purchasing  Dr.  Greele3'’s  interest  in 
the  drug  business,  formed  with  his 
brother,  John  D.,  the  joartnership  of 
Gra}"  Brothers.  They  dealt  in  drugs, 
medicines,  paints  and  oils.  Their  store 
was  on  the  west  side  of  Hennepin  ave¬ 
nue,  0])posite  the  open  space  then  known 
as  Bridge  Scjuare,  but  now  occupied  b\' 
the  Cit3’  Hall.  Mr.  Gra3’  has  occupied 
the  same  spot  since  that  time,  now  thirt3^- 
five  years,  and  is  the  oldest  merchant  in 
Minneapolis,  and  the  oldest  druggist  iti 
the  State.  The  store  was  bxirned  with 
nearl3'  the  entire  block  of  which  it  was  a 
part  in  1864,  but  was  rebuilt  in  brick 
and  again  occupied  as  soon  as  it  could 
be  made  read3'. 

John  D.  retired  from  the  firm  in  1871 
and  removed  to  the  Pacific  coast,  since 
which  time  Thomas  K.  has  continued 
the  Ijtisiness  alone.  He  enlarged  the  scope 
of  the  business,  doing  a  wholesale  trade 
for  man3"  3’ears,  until  the  advent  of  ex¬ 
clusive  wholesale  drug  houses  rendered 
it  no  longer  profitable. 

During  all  these  3’ears  iVIr.  Gra3’  has 
attended  stricth'  to  his  business,  giving 
it  daih'  his  personal  attention.  He  has 
not  been  allured  into  speculation,  neither 
has  he  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  into 
different  lines  of  business.  With  such 
close  and  undivided  attention  his  busi¬ 
ness  has  prospered  and  has  brought  him 
the  merited  results  of  well  directed  in- 
dustrv. 


About  the  time  Mr.  Gray  embarked  in 
the  drug  trade,  he  purchased  a  tract  of 
eight  or  nine  acres  fora  home  in  the  hazel 
and  aspen  thicket  at  the  corner  of  the 
present  Oak  Grove  and  Spruce  streets. 
Here  he  built  a  modest  home  and  with 
his  mother  for  housekeeper  set  up  a  home. 
It  was  a  retired  spot,  then  thought 
to  be  far  in  the  countr3’.  But  from  year 
to  3'ear  cit3’  improvements  enroached 
upon  the  rural  retreat  until  to-da3’  it  is 
in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  most  attrac¬ 
tive  residence  cpiarters  of  the  citv.  From 
the  observatoiw’  of  the  modernized  house 
one  now  looks  out  upon  the  beautiful 
villas  of  Oak  Grove  street  and  over  the 
green  slopes  and  s])arkling  waters  of 
Loring  park,  but  a  few  blocks  awa3’. 

When  Mr.  Gra3"  married,  in  1865,  his 
bride  found  herself  installed  in  a  well 
ap])ointed  home.  She  was  Miss  Julia, 
dnughter  of  Rev.  L.  B.  Allen,  at  one  time 
])astor  of  the  First  Baptist  church.  The3’ 
have fourchildren,  Horace  A.  and  Burton 
N.,  aged  twentv-six  and  twentv,  and 
Grace  Elizabeth  and  Mai'gurite,  of  six¬ 
teen  and  fourteen  3'ears.  An  interesting- 
son,  Edward  L.,  was  the  victim  of  a  dis¬ 
tressing  accident  and  died  just  as  he 
was  passing  into  early  manhood. 

Mr.  Gra3’  is  a  devoted  member  of  the 
Ibrst  Baptist  church,  having  joined  it 
during  his  earl3’ residence  in  Alinneapolis 
and  having  followed  its  migrations  from 
the  brick  church  on  Nicollet  and  Third 
streets,  to  Hennepin  avenue,  where  the 
Lumber  Exchange  now  stands,  and  then 
to  its  lu'esent  location  on  Tenth  street 
and  Harmon  Place. 

He  is  slight  and  spaie  in  build, 
thoughtfulin  mien  and  reticent  in  speech. 
His  reading  has  given  him  a  wide  ac- 
ciuaintance  with  the  literature  of  the 
day,  and  his  judgments  of  men  and 
affairs  are  positive  and  apt  to  be  accur¬ 
ate.  While  he  is  no  misanthrope,  he  has 
an  inveterate  habit  of  attending  to  his 
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own  alTairs  and  abstaining  from  inter¬ 
meddling  with  those  of  others.  While 
his  family  and  social  relations  are  cor¬ 
dial  and  kindly,  his  characterin  the  com¬ 
munity  is  that  of  a  just,  upright  and 
honorable  citizen. 

Loren  Fletcher.  Before  this  sketch 
shall  have  reached  the  reader’s  eye,  Mr. 
Fletcher,  its  subject,  will  have  been  elect¬ 
ed  to  represent  the  Fifth  Congressional 
District  of  Minnesota,  composed  of  the 
city  of  Minneapolis  and  the  county  of 
Hennepin,  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  if  a  unanimous  nomination  by 
the  Republican  district  convention  shall 
be  ratified  by  the  poptdar  vote — a  result 
to  which  all  indications  point  with  al¬ 
most  unerring  certainty.  And  he  will  be 
a  fit  representative  of  her  energetic  citi¬ 
zens,  of  her  varied  and  important  inter¬ 
ests,  and  of  her  liberal  and  progressive 
spirit.  His  identification  with  the  city 
dates  back  to  1856,  when,  a  young  man 
of  twenty-three,  he  brought  his  newly 
wedded  bride,  and  made  a  home  in  the 
then  rural  village,  with  no  endowment, 
save  a  respectable  and  liberal  training,  a 
good  academic  education,  and  an  enter¬ 
prising  spirit.  He  has  literally  “grown 
up  with’’  the  city.  From  the  very  out¬ 
set  he  connected  himself  with  one  of  its 
substantial  industries,  that  of  lumber, 
then  with  trade  for  many  years,  and 
lastly  with  the  great  milling  business,  in 
all  of  which  and  in  many  other  lines  of 
investment  and  development  he  has  bold¬ 
ly  invested  his  means,  and  with  industry, 
enterprise  and  good  judgment  has  reaped 
the  rewards,  which  these  qualities  have 
so  uniformh"  brought  to  the  indomitable 
pioneers  of  our  city.  Not  alone  in  the 
lines  of  active  business  has  he  been  con¬ 
spicuous.  Rightly  appreciating  the  im¬ 
portant  relation  which  politics  bear  to 
public  prosperity,  he  has  laid  hold  of  the 
powerful  lever  of  legislation,  and  helped 
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in  no  small  measure  to  shape  those  pub¬ 
lic  jjolicies  which  have  so  largely  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  general  prosperity.  For 
ten  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  State  Legisla¬ 
ture,  and  for  three  years  successively  its 
speaker,  chosen  the  last  time  by  a  unan¬ 
imous  vote  of  his  colleagues — an  instance 
unique  in  the  political  history  of  the 
state.  Fidelity  to  the  public  interests, 
efficiency  in  securing  residts,  courtesy 
and  suavity,  have  so  marked  his  public 
service,  that  he  has  been  designated  by 
his  political  friends,  with  an  unwonted 
unanimity,  to  represent  their  interests  in 
the  most  august  legislative  body  in  the 
nation.  It  would  be  a  pleasant  task  for 
the  biographer  to  anticipate  a  career 
which  will  belie  all  previous  experience, 
if  it  does  not  prove  at  once  honorable  to 
the  representative,  and  useful  to  the  con¬ 
stituency,  but  his  province  is  limited  to 
the  past. 

Mr.  Fletcher  is  a  native  of  Maine — a 
state  that  has  been  facetiously  described 
as  a  good  place  to  be  born  in,  and  a  bet¬ 
ter  one  to  emigrate  from. 

His  father.  Captain  Levi  Fletcher,  was 
an  intelligent  and  prosperous  farmer  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  town  of  Mount  Vernon,  Ken¬ 
nebec  County,  who  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  moved  to  the  neighboring  village, 
where  he  lived  in  a  state  of  comparative 
affluence,  giving  his  four  sons  and  two 
daughters  the  best  educational  advant¬ 
ages  which  the  neighborhood  afforded. 
Loren  was  the  fourth  son,  born  April  10, 
1833.  His  boyhood,  though  passed  in 
farm  life,  was  not  one  of  drudgery,  but 
rather  of  healthful  and  stimulating  oc¬ 
cupation.  The  usual  attendance  at  the 
village  school  was  supplemented  by  two 
years  training  at  the  Kent’s  Hill  Semin¬ 
ary,  a  distinguished  school  of  the  time, 
where  he  acquired  a  good  English  edu¬ 
cation. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen,  ambitious  to 
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enter  upon  a  useful  and  self-supporting 
life,  he  thought  to  learn  a  mechanical 
trade,  but  a  short  experience  with  chisel 
and  mallet,  as  a  stone  cutter,  satisfied 
him  that  a  mercantile  life  was  better 
suited  to  his  taste  and  talent.  So  going 
to  Bangor  he  obtained  a  situation  as 
clerk  in  a  shoe  store,  where  he  remained 
for  three  years.  Hciving  now  saved  a 
trifle  from  his  small  wages,  he  turned  his 
face  towards  the  inviting  West.  A  few 
months  spent  at  Dubuque,  did  not  en¬ 
courage  him  to  remain  there,  and  he 
joined  the  tide  of  emigration  that  was  at 
that  time  pouring  in  a  considerable  vol¬ 
ume  into  Minnesota. 

Arriving  in  St.  Anthony  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1856,  he  found  conditions  which 
satified  his  rather  exacting  requirements. 
He  found  temporary  employment  with 
David  Edwards  as  clerk  in  the  store 
which  he  had  established  the  previous 
year  in  St.  Anthony.  The  following  j^ear 
he  entered  the  service  of  D.  Morrison, 
who  was  carrying  on  an  extensive  lum¬ 
bering  business.  His  occupation  was 
varied,  sometimes  in  charge  of  lumber 
yards,  at  Hastings  and  St.  Peter;  again 
in  the  woods  supervising  the  winter’s 
cut  of  logs;  and  anon  on  the  drive,  urg¬ 
ing  the  logs  from  the  landings,  where 
they  were  banked  during  the  winter, 
through  the  swoolen  brooks,  and  on  the 
river  to  the  saw  mill  at  the  Falls.  This 
kind  of  life,  so  natural  to  a  young  man 
brought  up  on  the  Kennebec,  was  fol¬ 
lowed  for  about  three  years. 

During  the  summer  of  1860  he  pur¬ 
chased  an  interest  in  the  drygoods  store 
of  E.  L.  Allen.  The  next  year  he  associ¬ 
ated  Charles  M.  Loring  in  partnership  in 
the  mercantile  business,  under  the  style 
of  Fletcher  &  Loring.  They  had  their 
store  on  the  East  side  of  the  open  space 
then  known  as  Bridge  Square,  but  after¬ 
wards  the  site  of  the  present  City  Hall. 
It  was  a  general  store,  but  especially  de¬ 


signed  to  supply  the  lumbermen,  with 
whatever  was  needed  in  the  conduct  of 
their  business  in  the  camps,  on  the  drive, 
and  in  the  saw  mills  and  lumber  yards. 
The  business  was  carried  on  for  more 
than  fifteen  years  at  the  same  stand. 
Gradually  it  extended  to  other  lines  of 
activity  and  investment,  sometimes  in 
pine  lands,  at  other  in  lumbering  jobs,  in 
farms  and  farm  lands,  in  contracts,  in  In¬ 
dian  supplies,  in  town  and  city  lots,  and 
finally  in  milling.  It  is  the  highest  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  sterling  qualities  of  both  its 
members  that  a  partnership  has  contin¬ 
ued  for  thirty -two  years  with  the  com- 
pletest  cordiality.  Both  gentlemen  have 
long  since  retired  from  active  business, 
to  administer  the  fruits  of  their  years  of 
well  directed  enterprise,  but  by  no  means 
from  connection  with  the  far  reaching 
undertakings  which  constitute  the  life  of 
this  busy  city.  For  many  years  they 
have  been  prominently  identified  with 
the  flour  milling  business.  At  first  they 
were  interested  with  the  late  W.  F.  Ca¬ 
hill,  in  his  extensive  mills.  Afterwards 
they  were  proprietors  of  the  Galaxy  mill 
and  of  a  country  mill  at  Minnetonka  on 
the  outlet  of  the  lake. 

It  would  be  a  tedious  and  not  very 
profitable  detail  to  enumerate  the  vari¬ 
ous  entei'prises  with  which  Mr.  Fletcher 
has  been  identified.  Enough  have  been 
mentioned  to  exhibit  his  energy,  his  ver- 
satilitjq  his  success,  and  not  least  his 
connection  with  the  lines  of  business 
which  have  contributed  in  no  small  de¬ 
gree  to  the  Indus  trial  development  of  our 
city. 

Mr.  Fletcher  is  neither  commanding 
in  person,  comely  in  feature,  nor  mag¬ 
netic  in  speech.  His  power  over  men  has 
rather  been  in  force  of  will,  keenness  of 
perception  and  clearness  of  judgment. 
He  has  a  peculiar  incisiveness  in  speech, 
which  would  rank  him  as  a  cynic,  were 
it  not  counterbalanced  by  a  humerous 
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vein,  which  disarms  enmity,  and  demon¬ 
strates  that  beneath  a  cold  exterior 
glows  a  sympathetic  heart.  It  has  be¬ 
come  the  style  for  his  political  friends  to 
address  him  in  no  disparaging  spirit  as 
“Your  Uncle  Loren.” 

The  year  before  coming  west  Mr. 
Fletcher  married  Miss  Amerette  J. 
Thomas,  daughter  of Capt.  John  Thomas 
of  Bar  Harbor.  Mrs.  Fletcher  was  a 
most  estimable  lady,  making  a  happy 
home  of  rare  domestic  felicity,  and  grac¬ 
ing  the  social  circles  of  the  city  by  the  af¬ 
fability  of  her  manners  and  the  gentle¬ 
ness  and  kindliness  of  her  character.  Her 
death  during  the  last  year,  as  also  the 
loss  of  their  only  child  in  the  freshness  of 
early  girlhood,  were  afflictions  which 
have  greatly  saddened  his  life. 

Mr.  Fletcher  has  desired  that  this  nar¬ 
rative  of  his  personal  history  should  be  a 
simple  chronicle  of  the  salient  points  of 
his  life.  Whatever  estimate  it  contains 
of  the  character  and  worth  of  his  career, 
is  an  altogether  inadequate  expression  of 
the  appreciation  in  which  he  is  held  by 
one  who  has  known  him  long,  and  with 
some  degree  of  intimacy.  Candor  com¬ 
pels  him  to  add,  that  a  life  which  has 
been  in  contact  with  so  many  diverse  in¬ 
terests,  and  which  has  moreover  entered 
into  the  sometimes  bitter  collisions  of 
political  rivalry,  has  not  been  without 
the  oppositions  and  hostilities  which 
competion  in  business  and  politics  en¬ 
genders. 

James  Henry  Bishop.  Since  his  set¬ 
tlement  in  Minneapolis  in  December, 
1879,  Mr.  Bishop  has  been  at  the  head 
of  the  wholesale  paper  house  of  James 
H.  Bishop  &  Co.,  and  since  1889  he  has 
been  president  of  the  American  Savings 
and  Loan  Association.  The  former  is 
among  the  leading  jobbing  houses  of  the 
cit\',  and  the  latter  is  a  well  established 
and  jirosperous  financial  institution  do¬ 


ing  business  in  nearly  all  the  states  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  Bishop  was  born  and  grew  to 
manhood  in  Rochester,  New  York.  His 
birth  was  Oct.  17, 1843.  His  father  was 
Edward  Bishop,  engaged  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  varnish  at  Rochester,  and  his 
mother,  Hannah  (O’Farrel)  Bishop.  The 
mother  was  born  in  Ireland,  and  the 
Bishops  in  the  third  generation  were 
Irish.  The  young  man  was  sent  to  the 
public  schools  of  Rochester,  and  went 
through  the  graded  course,  entering  the 
high  school  but  not  completing  the 
course.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  com¬ 
menced  his  business  life  as  clerk  in  a  gro- 
cer3^  and  afterwards  in  a  dry  goods  store. 
After  two  3'earsof  clerkship  the  Rebellion 
broke  out,  and  though  but  eighteen 
years  of  age,  he  yielded  to  the  prompting 
of  patriotism,  and  the  fervor  which  per¬ 
vaded  the  community.  He  enlisted  in 
the  4th  New  York  Heavy  Artillery  Oct. 
23,  1861,  as  a  private.  In  1863  he  was 
transferred  to  the  140th  Regiment  of 
New  York  Infantry,  in  which  he  was 
commissioned  as  second  lieutenant,  and 
subsequently  was  promoted  to  first  lieu¬ 
tenant.  He  served  for  four  years,  and 
until  the  close  of  the  war  in  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  and  participated  in  many 
eventful  scenes.  He  was  present  and 
liarticipated  in  the  great  battles  of  Chan- 
cellorsville  and  Gettysburg.  At  the  lat¬ 
ter  he  commanded  his  company  after  the 
first  fire,  and  on  the  eventful  day  of  the 
second  battle,  Julj'’  3,  1863,  his  regiment 
chanced  to  be  posted  upon  the  summit 
of  Little  Round  Top,  whence  it  was 
thrown  into  a  breach  through  which 
Hood  was  pushing  his  victorious  troops, 
and  encountering  him  while  sweeping 
up  the  ravine,  repulsed  his  attack  and 
restored  the  Union  line.  This  saved  the 
day.  The  colonel  of  the  regiment  was 
killed,  and  of  forty -two  of  his  company' 
who  entered  the  battle,  but  twenty-two 
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responded  at  its  close.  It  is  remarkable 
that  one  so  young  and  unaccustomed  to 
hardship,  should  go  through  four  years 
of  such  hard  campaigning  without  a 
wound  or  sickness. 

After  discharge  from  the  army  he 
joined  his  father’s  family,  who  meantime 
had  removed  to  Chicago,  and  assisted 
in  the  furniture  manufacturing  business, 
in  which  his  father  had  engaged  there. 
After  two  years  he  took  a  clerkship  in 
the  insurance  business,  having  employ¬ 
ment  in  and  about  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  afterwards  went  into  the  business 
for  himself,  engaging  chiefly  in  marine 
insurance. 

In  Deceiuber,  1879,  after  fourteen 
years  of  business  experience  in  Chicago, 
Mr.  Bishop  removed  to  Minneapolis. 
Here  he  established  the  wholesale  paper 
house  of  James  H.  Bishop  &  Co.,  at  first 
as  a  partnership,  but  soon  under  a  cor¬ 
porate  charter,  but  with  the  same  name. 
The  business  was  immediately  successful 
and  continues  so  to  the  present  time.  Its 
goods  are  sold  as  far  as  the  Pacific  coast, 
and  the  annual  sales  aggregate  a  half 
million  dollars. 

While  condticting  the  mercantile  busi¬ 
ness  Mr.  Bishop  has  engaged  c^uite  largely 
in  building  houses,  and  in  handling  real 
estate. 

The  most  important  business  connec¬ 
tion  which  he  has  madeis  with  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Savings  and  Loan  Association.  This 
corporation  was  started  about  1887, 
adopting  the  general  scheme  of  business 
of  the  then  numerous  local  Building  and 
Loan  associations,  but  engrafting  on  it 
a  general  agency  feature,  which  made  it 
the  head  of  a  great  system  of  confeder¬ 
ated  associations.  Its  branches  multiplied 
rapidly  and  spread  over  many  states. 
The  National  feature  of  the  Association, 
which  was  soon  adopted  by  several  other 
companies,  brought  out  an  aetive  oppo¬ 
sition  from  large  banking  and  insurance 


interests,  whose  business  and  profits  it 
rapidly  absorbed.  The  original  man¬ 
agement  of  the  association,  perhaps 
stimulated  by  its  phenominal  success 
and  rapid  growth,  was  subjected,  besides 
the  outside  attacks,  to  criticism  from  its 
own  membership,  and  under  the  com¬ 
bined  pressure  was  forced  to  retire. 

At  this  juncture,  in  1889,  Mr.  Bishop 
was  elected  president  of  the  association, 
and  assumed  control  of  its  business.  He 
too  met  with  violent  opposition,  and  his 
company  was  fiercely  attacked.  He  in¬ 
troduced  economies  of  administration, 
cut  off  expensive  agencies,  perfected  the 
business  methods,  and  soon  placed  the 
company  in  a  sound  position. 

At  length  conservative  management 
exerted  its  legitimate  effect  in  restored 
confidence,  and  the  company,  having  as¬ 
sumed  a  name  more  expressive  of  its  real 
functions,  seems  to  have  entered  on  a 
new  career  of  prosperity.  It  certainly  is 
a  most  important  financial  agency.  Mr. 
Bishop  is  fond  of  styling  it  “co-operative 
banking.”  It  seems  to  combine  the  best 
features  of  life  insurance  and  savings 
banks,  with  greater  economy  than  the 
former  and  larger  profits  than  the  latter. 
At  the  date  of  the  last  report  the  associ¬ 
ation  had  assets  amounting  to  $2,570,- 
736.20  of  which  the  large  sum  of  $448,- 
876.14  was  surplus  and  undivided  prof¬ 
its. 

Mr.  Bishop  married,  Nov.  22d,  1867, 
Miss  Emeline  Richmond  Van  Inwagen, 
of  Chicago.  They  have  two  children, 
both  grown  up  and  married,  James  E. 
Bishop,  and  Maud  B.,  wife  of  Hugh  R. 
Loudon,  of  Minneapolis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bishop  have  a  pleasant 
residence  at  No.  568  Sixth  avenue  north, 
near  the  beautiful  Oak  Lake  addition. 

RETAIL  BUSINESS. 

The  early  retail  business  of  Minneap¬ 
olis  has  already  been  alluded  to.  Few 
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of  the  men  who  kept  the  pioneer  stores 
are  to  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  later 
retail  trade — the  genuine  retail  business 
of  a  large  city.  Most  of  the  surviving 
pioneers  became  wholesalers  or  accpured 
competencies  and  engaged  in  more  exten¬ 
sive  enterprises.  The  so-called  modern 
retail  business  began  to  develop  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  ’70’s,  though  a  few 
houses  date  back  to  the  preceding  decade. 
In  1867  the  dry  goods  house  of  George 
W.  Hale  &  Co.  was  established  on  Wash¬ 
ington  avenue,  between  Nicollet  and 
First  avenue  south.  The  firm  removed 
in  1872  to  the  corner  of  Nicollet  avenue 
and  Third  street,  and  about  twelve  years 
after  to  the  corner  of  Nicollet  avenue  and 
Fifth  street.  Goodfellow  &  Eastman, 
drygoods  merchants,  wereestablished  in 
1878.  Some  years  later  the  firm  became 
R.  S.  Goodfellow  &  Co.  The  firm  has 
occupied  a  building  on  Nicollet  avenue 
between  Washington  and  Third  street, 
since  its  beginning.  Wm.  S.  Donaldson 
came  into  control  of  the  “  Glass  Block” 
— the  first  of  the  Minneapolis  depart¬ 
ment  stores — in  1884.  Ingram,  Olsen  & 
Co.,  drygoods,  were  established  in  1880, 
and  in  1887,  upon  Mr.  Ingram’s  retire¬ 
ment,  become  S.'E.  Olsen  &  Co.  Willis 
&  Dunham,  importers  of  milliner}',  were 
established  in  1878.  The  oldest  retail 
shoe  house  in  the  city  is  that  of  A.  Knob- 
laugh  &  Sons,  founded  in  1857.  In  1866 
the  firm  of  Walker&  Heffelfinger,  dealers 
in  boots  and  shoes,  was  established. 
This  was  the  business  now  conducted  b}’ 
C.  A.  Heffelfinger.  The  drvig  store  at  108 
Bridge  Square  was  started  in  1856  b}' 
John  D.  Gray  and  Dr.  M.  R.  Greely,  and 
since  1870  has  been  the  property  of  T.K. 
Gra}',  who  was  a  pioneer  business  man  of 
the  city.  Jos.  R.  Hofflin  was  early  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Mr.  Gray,  and  established 
the  drug  storeatlOl  South  Washington 
avenue  in  1878.  In  1880  the  music 
house  of  W.  J.  Dyer  &  Bro.  was  opened 


on  Hennepin  avenue,  opposite  the  West 
hotel.  The  business  developed  rapidly 
and  now  occupies  the  store  at  509  and 
511  Nicollet  avenue.  S.  M.  Williams  be¬ 
gan  the  book  and  stationery  business  in 
1863  at  224  Hennepin  avenue.  The 
business  now  shares  the  store  of  W.  J. 
Dyer  &  Bro.,  at  509  Nicollet  avenue.  In 
1854,  W.  W.  Wales  began  bookselling  in 
St.  Anthony.  After  interruptions  caused 
by'  election  to  public  office,  he  again  en¬ 
tered  business  in  1868,  and  after  his 
retirement,  some  y'ears  later,  his  daugh¬ 
ters  continued  the  business,  in  a  measure, 
opening  an  art  and  picture  store  under 
the  name  of  Wales  &  Co.  This  is  the 
business  now  conducted  by  the  Beard 
Art  &  Stationery  Co.  at  423  Nicollet 
avenue.  The  present  Minneapolis  Dry- 
goods  Co.  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  established  in  1883  by  Dale,  Barnes, 
Morse  &  Co.  A  few  years  ago  the  carpet 
firm  of  Folds,  Griffith  &  Colver  was 
absorbed.  The  retail  dry'  goods  estab¬ 
lishment  of  George  S.  Beall,  at  623  and 
625  Nicollet  avenue,  was  opened  on  April 
11th,  1891.  Mr.  Beall  had  been  in  the 
same  line  of  business  at  Columbus,  Ohio, 
for  about  eight  years  and  brought  to  his 
Minneapolis  enterprise  an  extended  ex¬ 
perience.  He  still  retains  an  interest  in 
the  Beall  Drygoods  Company  at  Colum¬ 
bus.  H.  J.  Burton  entered  the  wholesale 
clothing  business  in  Minneapolis  in 
1 880,  but  after  two  years  opened  a 
retail  dej)artment.  This  has  grown  to 
large  dimensions  and  is  widely'  known 
as  the  Plymouth  Clothing  House.  A 
more  recent  but  phenominally'  successful 
retail  enterprise  is  that  established  by 
Wm.  L.  Harris  under  the  name  of  The 
New  England  Furniture  &  Car])ct  Com¬ 
pany'.  John  Schlcner  began  business 
at  the  age  of  sixteen  with  W.  W.  Wales. 
As  the  result  of  his  y'ears  of  practical  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  stationery' business  he  has 
been  unusually'  successful  since  establish- 
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ing  himself  independently  at  425  Nicollet 
avenue. 

George  Washington  Hale.  The 
dry  goods  business  of  G.  W.  Hale  &  Co., 
established  in  1867,  was  for  years  the 
leading  house  in  that  line  of  trade  in 
Minneapolis,  and  since  the  death  of  the 
senior  partner  has  been  continued  until 
the  present  time.  Mr.  Hale  brought  to 
the  business ,  experience  gained  by  success¬ 
ful  prosecution  of  trade  at  the  east  and  a 
considerable  capital.  He  was  a  modest 
and  pleasant  gentleman,  but  attentive 
to  business,  and  possessed  rare  skill  in 
the  selection  of  goods  and  in  the  organ¬ 
ization  and  management  of  a  large  mer¬ 
cantile  establishment. 

George  W.  Hale  was  a  native  of  Tun¬ 
bridge,  Orange  County,  Vermont.  The 
date  of  his  birth  was  February  8,  1834. 
His  father,  John  Hale,  was  a  farmer.  Of 
his  family  of  five  children  George  W.  was 
the  youngest  but  one.  He  was  sent  to  a 
neighboring  academy,  and  then  placed 
in  a  store  in  his  native  town,  where  he 
remained  until  1856.  His  elder  brother, 
Jefferson,  had  already  taken  up  his  resi¬ 
dence  in  Minneapolis,  and  George  deter¬ 
mined  to  join  him,  and  came  west  with 
the  intention  of  taking  up  a  residence 
here. 

His  first  employment  was  in  teaching, 
taking  a  school  in  North  Minneapolis. 
He  was  also  employed  in  connection 
with  Captain  John  Tapper,  in  taking 
tolls  on  the  Suspension  bridge.  In  the 
spring  of  1860  he  returned  to  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  Boston,  where  on  the  22d  of  May 
of  that  year  he  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Miss  Jennette  Webster.  She  was  a 
native  of  Cabot,  and  a  daughter  of  Hon. 
Alpha  Webster,  who  was  a  relative  of  the 
family  of  Daniel  Webster.  Without  re¬ 
linquishing  the  purpose  to  establish  him¬ 
self  in  the  west,  he  opened  a  dry  goods 
store  at  Milford,  Mass.,  and  continued 


in  that  trade  for  the  next  seven  years, 
with  considerable  success.  In  the  spring 
of  1867  he  returned  to  Minneapolis,  and 
without  closing  the  busines  at  Milford, 
established  a  dry  goods  business  in  Min¬ 
neapolis.  His  older  brother,  Jefferson  M., 
was  employed  in  the  store.  The  store 
was  on  Washington  avenue  between  Nic¬ 
ollet  avenue  and  Minnetonka  street  (now 
First  avenue  south).  The  same  year  he 
built  a  residence  at  No.  628  Washington 
avenue  north,  which  at  that  time  was 
one  of  the  best  in  the  town,  and  where  he 
continued  to  live  through  life.  The  store 
was  after  a  few  jears  removed  to  a  new 
building  at  the  corner  of  Nicollet  Avenue 
and  Third  Street,  and  upon  the  erection 
of  a  business  block  on  the  homestead  of 
H.  G.  Sidle,  was  finally  located  in  it,  at 
the  corner  of  Nicollet  Avenue  and  Fifth 
Street.  As  the  trade  of  Minneapolis 
grew,  other  dry  goods  stores  were  intro¬ 
duced  and  drew  trade  from  a  wide  scope 
of  country,  but  none  displayed  a  better 
class  of  goods  or  had  a  more  substantial 
custom  than  the  pioneer  store  of  the 
Hales. 

Mr.  Hale’s  death  occurred  February 
22,  1884.  His  family  consisted  of  five 
daughters,  four  of  whom  survive  him. 
The  eldest  is  the  wife  of  Frank  H.  Anson, 
another  of  F.  W.  Eastman,  another  is 
the  wife  of  Frank  Rollo  Woodruff.  The 
other  daughter  and  her  mother  occupy 
the  fine  brick  homestead  at  No.  1224 
Chestnut  Avenue.  These  lots  were  pur¬ 
chased  by  Mr.  Hale  at  an  early  day. 
The  plans  for  the  house  were  perfected 
and  the  means  provided  for  completing 
it,  but  death  came  before  they  were  car¬ 
ried  into  effect. 

The  famil3'  has  ever  held  a  high  social 
position.  In  domestic  relations,  in  citi¬ 
zenship,  in  the  diversified  activities  of  a 
rapidly  growing  city,  Mr.  Hale,  without 
courting  notoriety,  performed  every  duty 
with  fidelity,  and  was  among  the  best 
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esteemed  of  the  citizens,  but  his  ambition 
was  to  succeed  as  a  merchant.  His  chief 
thought  was  given  to  his  business,  realiz¬ 
ing  that  inattention  and  carelessness  are 
sure  precursors  of  ruin  in  commercial 
affairs.  The  steady  growth  and  popu¬ 
larity  of  his  business  is  the  surest  evi¬ 
dence  of  his  skill  in  its  management,  and 
integritv  in  dealing  with  the  public. 

Jefferson  Marshall  Hale,  senior 
member  of  the  long  established  and  lead¬ 
ing  dry  goods  house  of  Hale,  Thomas  & 
Co.,  is  a  native  of  the  town  of  Tun¬ 
bridge,  Orange  county,  Vermont.  He 
was  the  oldest  of  a  famil3'  of  three  sons 
and  two  daughters  born  to  John  Hale,  a 
substantial  farmer,  long  settled  in  that 
town,  whose  ancestors,  formerly  settled 
in  New  Hampshire,  belonged  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  settlers  of  colonial  times.  A  3'ounger 
brother  was  George  W.  Hale,  who  first 
established  the  dry  goods  ‘  business  in 
Minneapolis  as  earl^-  as  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1868,  and  with  whom  J.  M. 
Hale  was  long  associated  as  Geo  W. 
Hale  &  Co. 

J.  M.  Hale  was  born  September  5th, 
1827.  His  early  life  was  passed  upon 
the  farm,  with  the  usual  routine  of  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  neighborhood  school  in 
his  youth  and  alternate  work  on  the 
farm  during  summers,  and  attendance  at 
school  winters,  in  the  later  years  of  boy¬ 
hood.  He  remained  with  his  father  until 
his  majority.  He  then  took  work  in 
bridge  building  on  the  Vermont  Central 
railroad.  He  had  never  learned  the  car¬ 
penter’s  trade,  but  having  an  aptness  in 
the  use  of  tools,  and  a  constructive  mind, 
he  soon  mastered  the  trade  and  was  able 
to  frame  as  close  a  joint  as  the  regular 
journejmian. 

After  pursuing  this  kind  of  work  for 
two  or  three  3'ears  he  found  himself  suff¬ 
ering  from  malarial  influences  and  was 
obliged  to  laydown  his  tools  and  devote 


himself  to  recuperarion.  In  1853  he 
went  to  California,  and  with  returning 
strength  was  able  to  resume  work  at 
bi'idge  building,  and  spent  one  and  a  half 
3'ears  in  that  occupation  on  the  coast. 
Returning  home  in  the  fall  of  1854,  after 
a  visit,  he  started  westward  in  pursuit  of 
a  permanent  place  of  residence.  This  was 
fovmd  at  Minneapolis,  which  he  reached 
on  the  24th  day  of  Ailgust,  1855.  For 
immediate  emplo^mient  he  engaged  to 
work  for  Francis  Morrison,  and  silent  the 
winter  in  a  logging  camp  on  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  river,  not  far  from  Crow  Wing,  and 
the  following  season  worked  in  iSIr. 
Morrison’s  saw  mill,  not  far  from  his 
logging  camp.  At  the  close  of  the  season 
he  returned  to  Minneapolis,  and  satisfied 
that  he  had  found  asatisfactor^Gocation, 
went  back  to  Vermont,  whei'e  in  October 
he  mai'ried  Miss  Emeline  R.  Barrows,  of 
Stowe,  who  accompanied  him  on  his 
return  to  Minneapolis. 

In  the  spring  of  1857  he  went  into  a 
hotel  at  Hastings,  but  sold  out  his  inter¬ 
est  in^the  following  October.  He  then 
took  emplojmient  with  Town  &  Grim- 
shaw,  who  were  extensive  contractors 
and  builders,  and  worked  at  the  carpen¬ 
ter’s  bench  for  the  next  six  years.  On 
the  17th  of  August,  1862,  tidings  came 
to  Minneapolis  of  the  Indian  outbreak 
and  massacre.  Capt.  Strouts’  Company 
of  the  Ninth  regiment  happened  to  be 
available,  and  was  filled  up  with  citizen 
recruits  for  the  occasion,  and  was  soon 
on  the  march  for  the  scene  of  the  out¬ 
break.  Mr.  Hale  was  one  of  those  who 
volunteered  for  the  special  defence  of  the 
frontier.  On  the  third  of  September, 
near  Acton,  the  little  force  of  eightv'inen, 
armed  with  infeidor  guns,  were  sur- 
rouneed  by  four  hundred  Indians  flushed 
with  the  slaughter  of  settlers,  and  burn¬ 
ing  with  all  the  wild  ferocitv'of  savages. 
They  were  forced  to  cut  their  way 
through  the  living  cordon  of  warriors. 
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which  was  accomplished  with  surprising 
small  loss.  In  the  retreat  of  ten  miles  to 
Hutchinson,  Mr.  Hale  occupied  a  wagon 
loaded  with  disabled  and  wounded  men, 
discharging  rifles  that  were  loaded  and 
handed  him  by  the  wounded.  His  hat 
and  clothing  were  cut  with  bullets,  but 
providentially  none  touched  his  person. 
At  Hutchinson,  on  the  following  day, 
the  battle  was  renewed,  but  the  little 
band,  protected  by  hastily  built  fortifi¬ 
cations,  held  the  enemy  at  bay  until  it 
was  relieved  by  a  detachment  of  the 
Third  regiment  that  was  sent  to  their  aid. 

After  this  startling  episode  of  frontier 
life,  Mr.  Hale  returned  to  his  work.  He 
soon  engaged  for  Messrs.  Foster  &  Con¬ 
ner,  at  millwright  work.  They  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  erecting  saw  mills  and  putting 
in  machinery  at  the  platform  of  the  mill 
company.  He  followed  this  employment 
until  the  spring  of  1867,  when  he  built  a 
house  for  his  brother  George,  on  upper 
Washington  avenue.  When  G.  W.  Hale 
opened  a  dry  goods  store  on  Washington 
avenue  in  February,  1868,  J.  M.  Hale 
joined  him  as  a  clerk,  with  an  interest  in 
the  profits.  The  sales  of  the  first  year 
amounted  to  $17,000.  In  1871  he 
opened  a  dry  goods  store  on  his  own 
account  in  the  Jacoby  building  No.  250 
Nicollet  avenue,  and  ran  it  for  two 
years.  Then  the  business  of  the  brothers 
was  consolidated  at  the  corner  of  Nicol¬ 
let  and  Third  street,  where  now  is  the 
Plymouth  clothing  house.  After  ten 
years  of  increasing  trade  and  enlarging 
business,  the  store  was  removed  in  1884 
to  the  present  location  of  Hale,  Thomas 
&  Co.,  which  was  established  just  before 
the  death  of  G.  W.Hale.  The  business,  of 
which  Mr.  Hale  is  now  the  senior  part¬ 
ner,  has  grown  to  the  extent  of  annual 
sales  of  from  $475,000  to  $500,000, 
with  sixty  people  employed. 

Mrs.  Hale  survived  about  twelve 
years  after  her  marriage.  The  issue  of 


the  marriage  was  a  daughter,  Jessie  Bell, 
now  the  wife  of  Mr.  George  E.  Tuttle,  of 
East  Twenty-seventh  street,  Minneapo¬ 
lis.  In  1869,  Mr.  Hale  was  again  mai'- 
ried  to  Miss  Louisa  M.  Herrick,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  Nathan  Herrick,  of  Min¬ 
neapolis.  Their  only  son,  Chas.S.,  grad¬ 
uated  at  the  Minnesota  State  University 
with  the  Class  of  ’92. 

For  the  last  year,  1892,  Mr.  Hale  has 
been  laid  aside  from  active  business  life 
by  a  painful  affliction,  which,  however, 
does  not  prevent  him  from  going  about. 
He  spent  the  last  winter  with  but  little 
benefit  on  the  Pacific  coast.  His  home 
is  a  substantial  brick  house  at  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  Third  avenue  and  Eighteenth 
street,  surrounded  by  an  ample  lawn. 

In  late  years  other  dry  goods  stores 
have  been  established,  with  fine  stocks 
of  goods  and  many  attractions,  but 
none  enjoy  a  better  custom  than  the  old 
house  established  by  the  Hales,  with  a 
reeord  of  twenty-four  years  of  prosper¬ 
ous  trade. 

Mr.  Halehas  long  been  conneeted  with 
Plymouth  Congregational  chureh,  whose 
fellowship  he  greatly  enjoj^s,  and  of 
which  he  is  a  devoted  and  consistent 
member. 

Andrew  Talcott  Hale.  The  dry  at¬ 
mosphere  and  stimulating  climate  of  Min¬ 
nesota  have  allured  not  a  few  to  found 
homes  far  away  from  their  ancestral 
abodes.  Not  a  few,  among  the  most  re¬ 
fined  and  useful  of  our  people,  have 
sought  here  conditions  which  might  pro¬ 
long  lives  threatened  with  disease,  or  re¬ 
new  strength  sapped  by  maladies,  which 
only  change  of  air  and  scene  eould  relieve. 
While  yet  Minneapolis  was  a  rural  set¬ 
tlement,  Dr.  Horace  Bushnell,  of  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  visited  it  for  the  benefit  of 
his  health,  impaired  by  serious  inroads 
of  pulmonary  disease.  After  summering 
and  wintering  here,  with  excursions 
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throughout  the  unsettled  prairies  of  Da¬ 
kota,  during  which  he  freeh'  eontributed 
by  his  pulpit  ministrations,  as  well  as 
enthusiastic  advocacy  of  park  improve¬ 
ments  to  the  improvement  of  the  morals 
and  culture  of  the  community,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  his  work  in  Hartford  appar¬ 
ently  restored  to  health  and  vigor. 
Among  his  acquaintances  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  Hartford  was  Mr.  Andrew  T. 
Hale,  a  gentleman,  who,  at  the  age  of 
forty  years,  seemed  to  be  yielding  to  the 
onset  of  pulmonary  disease.  His  Con¬ 
necticut  home  was  pleasant  and  satis- 
factor^".  He  still  occupied  and  cared  for 
his  ancestral  farm,  with  a  well  estab¬ 
lished  business  in  Hartford,  but  a  few 
miles  distant.  But  “all  that  a  man 
hath  will  he  give  for  his  life.’’  With  an 
experience  of  several  seasons  passed 
around  Lake  Superior  and  the  testimony 
of  Dr.  Bushnell  as  to  the  invigorating 
and  restorative  qualities  of  the  Minne¬ 
sota  climate.  Air.  Hale  determined  to  re¬ 
move  here,  and,  closing  his  affairs  at  the 
East,  brought  his  family  and  settled  in 
Alinneapolis  in  the  fall  of  1860.  At  first 
he  took  the  house,  then  lately  vacated 
by  Wm.  G.  Webster,  on  lower  Sixth 
street.  Four  years  later,  deciding  to 
make  the  city  a  permanent  home,  he 
built  a  fine  residence  on  First  avenue 
adjoining  the  then  residence  of  S.  C. 
Gale,  now  the  site  of  the  Bank  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

Air.  Hale  had  brought  his  patrimony, 
increased  by  tff?  results  of  careful  admin¬ 
istration,  as  well  as  the  profits  of  his 
business  life,  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  rea¬ 
sonable  needs  of  a  family.  He  did  not 
engage  in  business,  but  occupied  his  time 
in  active  out-door  employments,  driving 
about  the  country,  and  interesting  him¬ 
self  in  whatever  occurred  to  his  cultivat¬ 
ed  and  thovightfid  mind  as  calculated  to 
advance  the  pidilic  welfare.  He  identi¬ 
fied  himself  with  Plymouth  Congrega¬ 


tional  Church,  engaged  actively  in  its 
Sunday  school  and  mission  work,  inter¬ 
ested  himself  in  pidDlic  education,  and 
gave  no  little  attention  to  the  beautify¬ 
ing  the  city,  by  tree  planting  and  land¬ 
scape  adornment,  as  well  as  to  its  sani¬ 
tary  improvement.  After  a  few  years 
his  name  and  capital  were  sought  in  var¬ 
ious  business  undertakings,  and  were 
given  more  with  the  desire  to  aid  friends 
in  establishing  business  than  with  expec¬ 
tation  of  pecuniary  advantages.  Thus 
he  became  a  member  of  the  firm  of  A.  T. 
Hale  &  Co.,  whose  active  manager  was 
Air.  C.  D.  Davison,  who  had  married  a 
sister  of  Mrs.  Hale.  Their  business  was 
at  first  gentleman’s  furnishings,  but  grew 
into  a  considerable  clothingmanufactur¬ 
ing  concern. 

He  also  became  interested  in  real  es¬ 
tate,  especially  in  Davison’s  addition  to 
North  Minneapolis,  the  greater  part  of 
which  he  obtained,  as  well  as  in  adjacent 
tracts  of  land,  now  composing  Baker’s 
fourth  addition.  To  the  enterprise  of  this 
firm  is  chiefly  due  the  transformation  of 
the  cjuagmire,  which  for  many  years  dis¬ 
figured  the  area  in  front  of  the  Nicollet 
House,  into  the  Center  Block;  Messrs 
Hale&  Co.  having  purchased  the  ground 
were  joined  by  others,  and  the  whole 
area  was  built  up.  He  was  also  a  direc¬ 
tor  in  one  of  the  early  National  banks. 

But  his  most  important  engagement 
was  as  a  member  of  the  School  Board, 
to  which  he  was  elected  in  1865.  For 
three  years,  and  until  the  declining  state 
of  his  health  admonished  him  to  lay 
aside  burdens,  he  devoted  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  his  time,  and  much  thought  and 
labor  to  the  interests  of  the  pidjlie 
schools.  During  this  ])eriod  the  Wash¬ 
ington  school — the  first  High  School  of 
the  city,  was  re-built,  and  schools  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the 
city.  In  this  work  of  public  education 
he  engaged  not  only  with  the  interest  of 
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a  public  spirited  citizen,  but  also  with  the 
devotion  of  a  philanthropist. 

Another  enterprise  which  occupied  his 
thought  and  stimulated  his  labor,  was 
the  erection  of  a  tasteful  and  com¬ 
modious  house  of  worship  for  Plymouth 
Church.  Having  procured  plans  to 
replace  the  first  edifice,  whieh  had  been 
burned,  he  personally  solicited  funds, 
and  superintended  the  erection  of  the  ed¬ 
ifice,  which  for  many  years  was  the  home 
of  the  ehurch,  at  the  corner  .of  Fourth 
street  and  Nicollet. 

Mr.  Hale’s  devotion  to  public  educa¬ 
tion  and  his  capacity  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  its  interests  were  recognized  in  his 
election  as  one  of  the  first  board  of  trus¬ 
tees  of  Carlton  College,  at  Northfield. 

The  change  of  residenee  from  New 
England  to  Minnesota,  seemed  to  have 
restored  him  to  comparatively  good 
health.  He  had  mueh  enjoyment  of  life, 
and  was  able  to  undergo  eonsiderable 
labor.  But  the  disease  with  whieh  he 
had  suffered  had  been  checked,  not  erad- 
ieated.  The  spring  of  1869  found  him 
again  failing,  and  having  arranged  his 
worldy  affairs  in  a  way  to  avoid  the 
publicity  of  official  administration,  he  re¬ 
signed  himself  to  approaching  death 
and  in  the  midst  a  family  circle  of 
unusual  affection,  and  with  the  sorrow¬ 
ing  regard  of  an  appreciative  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  community,  he  fell  asleep  in 
June,  1869. 

Andrew  T.  Hale  was  a  native  of  Glas¬ 
tonbury,  Hartford  County,  Conneetieut. 
He  was  born  July  8,  1820.  His  father, 
Benjamin  Hale,  was  a  lineal  deseendant 
of  Samuel  Hale,  who  was  a  member  of 
the  eolony  which  settled  at  Wethers¬ 
field,  Conn.,  in  1636,  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  ofRev. Thomas  Hooker.  His  mother 
was  Lavinja  Talcott,  also  deeendedfrom 
one  of  the  old  families  of  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  commonwealth.  The  maternal  name 
of  Talcott  is  borne  by  both  Mr.  A. 


T.  Hale  and  H.  T.  Welles,  of  Minneapo¬ 
lis,  who  were  related  to  the  Taleott  fam¬ 
ily  through  their  mothers.  Mr.  Hale’s 
father  occupied  a  farm  on  the  banks  of 
the  beautiful  Conneetieut  river,  whieh 
had  been  an  inheritance  of  the  family 
from  colonial  times.  There  wei'e  two 
sons,  Andrew  T.,  the  eldest,  and  Henry, 
a  resident  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  but  well 
known  in  Minneapolis.  Though  raised 
on  a  farm,  the  children  had  every 
advantage  of  refined  society,  and  lib¬ 
eral  aeademic  edueation,  and  were  ex¬ 
empt  from  the  anxieties  whieh  harass 
the  early  lives  of  so  many  sons  of  the  soil 
as  to  provision  for  the  material  support 
of  life.  Andrew  was  delicate  in  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  at  an  early  age  joined  his  ma¬ 
ternal  uncle  Col.  Andrew  Taleott,  who 
was  an  engineer  in  the  United  States 
army,  in  various  engineering  works.  He 
was  employed  in  the  surveys  for  the 
present  New  York  Central  Railway,  up¬ 
on  the  survey  of  the  Northeastern  bound¬ 
ary  between  Maine  and  Canada,  and  up¬ 
on  the  coast  survey  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi.  These  occupations  filled  the 
nine  j'ears  from  1835  to  1844.  The  next 
three  summers  were  spent  on  Lake  Su¬ 
perior,  a  part  of  the  time  in  government 
survey,  and  a  part  in  the  survey  of  min¬ 
eral  lands.  For  six  years  before  eoming 
to  Minneapolis  he  was  engaged  in  the 
flour  and  produce  business  at  Hartford. 
The  remaining  time  was  passed  upon  the 
home  farm,  in  its  care  and  management. 
He  had  a  taste  for  rural  life,  and  enjoyed 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  the  planting 
of  trees,  and  raising  fruits  and  vegetables. 
His  agricultural  life  was  pursued  both  as 
a  profitable  oceupation  and  a  pleasant 
diversion,  with  a  constant  care  for  his 
health,  which  gave  indications  of  pul¬ 
monary  weakness. 

On  the  24th  of  November,  1840,  he 
was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Irene 
E.  Thayer,  of  Westfield,  Massaehusetts. 
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They  had  foiir  davighters.  The  eldest, 
Ellen,  is  the  wife  of  Mr.  E.  A.  Harmon, 
of  Minneapolis.  The  seeond,  Mary,  re¬ 
mains  in  the  household.  The  third,  Cath¬ 
arine,  is  the  wife  of  Dr.  Jos.  P.  Cochran,  a 
medical  missionary  of  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Missions  at  Oroomiah,  Persia. 
The  fourth,  Luc3^  having  passed  a  course 
of  instruction  in  medicine  and  attained 
the  degree  of  M.  D.,  has  lately  married 
Dr.  Geo.  W.  Holmes,  also  a  medical  mis¬ 
sionary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board,  at 
Hamadan,  Persia. 

A  liberal  share  of  the  estate  left  to 
Mrs.  Hale,  has  been  devoted,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  benevolent  wishes  of  her 
husband, To  the  endowment  of  religious 
and  educational  institutions. 

Mr.  Hale  was  of  a  very  gentle  nature. 
He  moved  in  an  atmosphere  of  refine¬ 
ment;  and  with  the  consecration  of  a 
Christian  he  passed  his  years  in  un¬ 
ostentatious  but  effective  labors  of 
beneficence.  In  the  bustling  throng 
of  ambitious  men,  so  intensely  de¬ 
voted  to  material  interests,  among 
whom  he  moved,  his  quiet  example  of 
patience,  fidelity,  and  faith  in  spiritual 
things,  was  “like  the  shadow  of  a  great 
rock  in  a  weary  land.” 

Seaver  E.  Olson  was  born  in  the 
parish  of  Ringsaker,  near  Hamar,  in 
Norway,  on  February  2d,  1846.  His 
father  was  a  contractor  and  builder,  and 
beside  himself  there  were  three  older 
sisters  and  a  j^ounger  brother  in  the 
familjL  Both  parents  were  Baptists  of 
very  strong  religious  principles. 

The  father  was  aver\’  pious  man,  and 
the  early  training  of  his  boj's  was  strict 
and  in  close  uniformity  with  the  decrees 
of  the  church.  The  family  was  an  un¬ 
usually  intelligent  one,  the  home  advant¬ 
ages  being  of  a  rare  intellectual  order. 
An  uncle,  Tollef  Olson,  was  a  seminar^' 
professor  for  fifty  consecutive  3'ears,  and 


at  the  expiration  of  that  time  he  was 
awarded  a  gold  medallion  by  the  king  as 
being  the  oldest  educator  in  continued 
service  in  that  country. 

Up  to  the  age  of  ten  years,  Seaver 
obtained,  practicall3’,  all  of  his  education 
under  the  tuition  of  his  uncle.  That  at 
that  early  age  he  had  obtained  no  small 
elementary  knowledge  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  between  the  ages  of  ten  and 
twelve  years  he  taught  a  district  school. 

When  he  was  twelve  years  old  the 
family  emigrated  to  America.  They 
landed  in  Quebec  and  proceeded  directl3" 
to  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  and  at  a  distance  of 
seventeen  miles  from  that  town  the 
father  took  up  land  and  pursued  farming 
until  his  death  in  1884.  Seaver  remained 
at  home  on  the  farm  fora  3"ear, and  then 
obtained  employment  in  a  general  mer¬ 
chandise  country  store  in  La  Crosse, 
which  was  at  that  time  a  little  village. 

Here  he  sta3'ed  for  two  years,  doing 
all  sorts  of  work  about  the  store.  A 
great  ambition  had  alwa3'S  mastered 
him,  and  that  was  to  get  a  college  edu¬ 
cation.  His  parents  could  not  afford  to 
send  him,  and  he  made  up  his  mind  if  he 
ever  entered  college  it  must  be  b3^  his 
own  efforts.  He  was  only  fourteen  3xars 
old  when  he  started  out  for  Beloit,  Wis., 
with  the  intent  and  purpose  of  getting  a 
college  education. 

For  nine  months  he  struggled  on,  going 
to  school  and  working  enough  outside 
of  hours  to  pay  his  wa3'  along.  Soon  he 
found  it  impossible  to  obtain  means  to 
cany  out  his  cherished  hope,  and  having 
a  taste  as  well  for  mercantile  pursuits  he 
again  turned  to  that,  with  the  sincere 
determination  that,  as  he  could  not  get 
a  college  education  himself,  he  would 
work  ifcrd  to  obtain  means  whereby  his 
3'ounger  brother,  whom  he  greatl3' loved, 
might  be  able  to  have  that  which  he 
could  not.  It  is  one  of  Mr.  Olson’s  hap¬ 
piest  recollections  that  he  was  able  to 
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realize  this  cherished  hope  to  its  fullest 
extent.  The  boy  was  taken  from  the 
farm,  and  for  ten  consecutive  years  Mr. 
Olson  furnished  him  the  means  to  pursue 
his  studies  in  this  country  and  Europe, 
fitting  him  for  the  honored  position 
which  he  afterwards  held  as  president 
of  the  State  University  of  South  Dakota. 
This  brother  was  the  one  whose  life  came 
to  such  an  unhappy  close  in  the  Tribune 
fire  in  November,  1889. 

After  Seaver  had  given  up  his  idea  of 
going  to  college,  he  obtained  a  position 
in  a  store  in  Beloit.  Soon  after  the  pro¬ 
prietor  started  a  store  in  Cambridge, 
Wis.,and  sent  young  Olson  tomanageit. 

The  nine  months’  schooling  which  he 
had  obtained  at  Beloit  was  all  that  he 
ever  received  in  this  country,  and  it  was 
no  easy  sacrifice  for  this  boy  to  give  up 
all  his  ambitious  desire  for  knowledge  in 
order  that  he  might  bestow  it  upon  his 
brother. 

As  manager  of  the  store  at  Cambridge 
he  remained  until  January  1, 1864,  when 
he  was  engaged  by  his  former  employer 
in  La  Crosse  as  head  bookkeeper  and 
general  manager  of  the  store  which  he 
had  first  entered  as  a  lad.  This  respon¬ 
sible  position  he  held  until  Jan.  1,  1867. 

He  now  determined  to  strike  out  in 
business  for  himself,  and  opened  a  store 
in  Rushford,  under  the  firm  name  of  S. 
E.  Olson  &  Co.  After  three  and  one-half 
3^ears  this  concern  did  the  largest  busi¬ 
ness  of  any  storei  n  the  State,  outside  of 
St.  Paul  In  1870,  Mr.  Olson  sold  out 
his  interest  in  the  firm  and  for  the  third 
time  attached  himself  to  his  former  em¬ 
ployer  in  La  Crosse,  but  this  time  as  a 
full  partner  in  the  business. 

Always  aspiring  to  greater  opportu¬ 
nities  and  more  extensive  fields  of  opera¬ 
tion,  in  1873  he  organized  in  La  Crosse 
the  wholesale  and  retail  drygoods  house 
of  Olson,  Smith  &  Co.  At  the  end  of 
three  years  a  part  of  the  firm  dissolved 


and  the  business  was  divided.  Mr.  Olson 
retained  the  jobbing  interests  of  the 
firm  for  two  years,  and  in  1878  removed 
the  stock  to  Minneapolis,  thereby  realiz¬ 
ing  a  long  desired  wish  to  identify  him¬ 
self  with  this  young  and  prosperous  city. 

He  attached  his  interests  to  the  firm 
of  N.  B.  Harwood  &  Co.  The  disastrous 
failure  of  this  house  in  the  fall  of  1880 
left  Mr.  Olson  completely  stranded,  and 
without  a  dollar  in  the  world.  After  the 
stock  had  been  largely  disposed  of  by  a 
sheriff’s  sale,  in  company  with  M.  D. 
Ingram,  Mr.  Olson  succeeded  in  borrow¬ 
ing  sufficient  money  to  purchase  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  stock,  and  opened  up  a 
retail  store  at  the  old  stand,  under  the 
firm  name  of  Ingram,  Olson  &  Co. 

This  proved  a  good  stroke,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  business  became  most 
prosperous  and  one  of  the  best  dry 
goods  establishments  in  the  city.  In 
1887,  Mr.  Olson  purchased  Mr.  Ingram’s 
interest,  for  which  he  paid  him  cash,  and 
as  the  sole  owner  has  conducted  the 
business  up  to  the  present  time.  During 
this  time  he  has  retained  the  services  of 
Mr.  Ingram,  who  is  now  chief  buyer  for 
the  firm,  and  resides  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Olson  was  married  in  1889  to 
Miss  Ida  Hawley,  of  this  city. 

During  S.  E.  Olson’s  residence  in  Min¬ 
neapolis  he  has  been  among  the  foremost 
in  all  matters  which  tended  towards  the 
development  and  welfare  of  the  city.  He 
has  occupied  numerous  honorable  posi¬ 
tions  of  trust,  but  has  consistently 
held  aloof  from  politics.  For  several 
years  he  was  president  of  the  State  bank, 
and  resig-ned  only  recently. 

Mr.  Olson,  despite  his  busy  life,  has 
given  some  attention  to  politics,  and  is 
one  of  the  recognized  leaders  and  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  his  nationality.  While  he 
has  persistently  refused  to  receive  from 
his  party  any  reward  for  his  services  and 
devotion,  he  has  been  mentioned  as  a 
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possible  candidate  for  congress  hy  the 
conservative  element,  which  desires  that 
the  business  interests  of  the  Northwest 
be  represented  at  Washington. 

Mr.  Olson  was  the  first  person  who 
ever  suggested  the  idea  of  an  exposition, 
and  it  was  immediatel3"  caught  up  by 
the  newspapers  and  enterprising  citizens, 
and,  in  far  less  time  than  could  have  been 
expected,  materialized.  He  has  been  a 
director  of  the  exposition  board  almost 
from  the  very  start. 

Personally,  Mr.  Olson  possesses  char¬ 
acteristics  which  makes  him  at  once  a 
friend  to  all  who  are  worthy  of  friend¬ 
ship.  He  is  a  man  of  even  disposition, 
always  kindly,  impulsive,  generous  to  a 
fault,  and  idolized  by  his  help,  to  whom 
he  is  most  kind  and  considerate.  His 
religion  is  that  of  the  Baptist  church, 
and  his  charities,  though  quiet,  are  num¬ 
erous. 

William  Donaldson.  Among  the 
multitudes  who  engage  in  mercantile 
pursuits  most  meet  with  failure  and  dis¬ 
aster.  Many  by  industry,  economy  and 
perseverance  reach  moderate  success; 
while  few  rise  to  commanding  positions 
in  the  commercial  world.  Among  the 
latter  are  chiefl3'-  those  who  engage  in 
wholesale  trade.  When  a  retailer  rises 
to  the  foremost  rank,  his  success  is  evi¬ 
dence  of  rare  genius,  surmounting  the 
limitations  which  usually  confine  this 
trade  to  a  narrow  field.  Amongthe  few 
who  may  be  placed  in  the  latter  class  is 
the  senior  jiroprietor  of  the  “Glass 
Block”  in  Minneapolis.  His  career  is  a 
signal  instance  of  perseverance  in  work¬ 
ing  out  a  plan  of  life  deliberately  formed, 
united  to  the  high  qualities  of  sound 
judgment  and  integrity,  with  courage 
bordering  on  audacity,  in  entering  upon 
and  developing  favorable  opportunities. 
To  such  qualities  the  draper’s  apprentice 
owes  his  present  position  in  the  head  of 


the  retail  distributors  of  merchandise  in 
the  city  of  Minneapolis,  and  among  the 
foremost  in  the  great  cities  of  the  coun¬ 
try. 

William  Donaldson  is  a  native  of  Scot¬ 
land,  born  at  the  village  of  Milnathort, 
Shire  of  Kinross,  June  16,  1849.  The 
place  is  an  upland  glen,  midway  between 
Edinburgh  and  Perth.  His  father,  John 
Donaldson,  was  a  manufacturer  of 
shawls,  and  his  ancestors  for  many  gen¬ 
erations  were  among  the  industrial  class 
of  the  Shire.  They  neither  aspired  to 
greatness  nor  descended  to  base  or  igno¬ 
ble  associations.  Industry,  sobriety  and 
integrity  were  the  inheritances  of  the 
family,  from  generation  to  generation. 
William  was  the  second  child  of  a  family 
of  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  He 
was  sent  to  the  village  school,  and  en¬ 
joyed  the  advantage  of  highW  learned 
and  accomplished  teachers.  These  ad¬ 
vantages  were  diligently  improved,  giv¬ 
ing  him  agood  classical  education.  From 
bo3diood  he  was  designated  by  his  father 
and  had  chosen  for  himself  a  mercantile 
life,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years  he  was 
bound  as  apprentice  to  a  draper  in  his 
native  town,  for  a  term  of  four  3'ears. 
The  pay  was  three  shillings  per  week. 
The  duties  were  such  as  fall  to  apprentice 
bo3"S,  beginning  with  the  humblest  la¬ 
bors,  and  advancing  through  all  the 
grades  of  mercantile  practice.  At  the 
close  of  the  apprenticeship  he  secured  a 
clerkship  in  a  dry  goods  store  in  Glas¬ 
gow,  at  forty  pounds  a  3'ear.  There  he 
remained  for  the  next  eight  3^ears,  being 
promoted,  as  time  went  on,  to  the  most 
responsible  positions  in  the  establish¬ 
ment,  with  corresponding  increase  of 
salary.  Before  the  termination  of  this 
engagement  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Mary  Turner  of  Glasgow.  After  twelve 
years  spent  in  learning  the  business,  and 
as  an  employee  of  others,  Mr.  Donaldson 
felt  a  yearning  for  independence,  and  a 
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growing  desire  to  become  himself  a  mer¬ 
chant.  ■  Opportunities  in  his  native  land 
were  not  alluring  to  a  young  and  friend¬ 
less  man.  Trade  there  falls  into  estab¬ 
lished  channels.  Old  houses  have  their 
attached  customers,  and  it  is  difficult  for 
a  young  man  to  gain  patronage.  Re¬ 
ports  from  America  stimulated  his  am¬ 
bition,  and  raised  visions  of  broader 
fields  and  better  opportunities,  prophetic 
of  his  future  success.  So  leaving  his  wife 
and  young  children  in  her  paternal  home, 
with  the  approbation  of  his  friends,  and 
accompanied  by  his  younger  brother,  and 
present  partner,  L.  S.  Donaldson,  he 
came  to  this  country  in  1877;  and  the 
brothers  took  employment  in  a  Scotch 
dry  goods  house  in  Providence,  R.  I. 
Here  they  remained  for  four  years.  The 
business  was  extensive,  and  both  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail.  Here  were  acquired  the 
more  enterprising  methods  of  American 
business,  and  more  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  advantages  and  needs  of  various 
sections  of  this  great  country.  Early  in 
1881  Mr.  W.  Donaldson  left  Providence 
and  came  to  Minnesota,  stopping  at  St. 
Paul,  which  had  been  almost  synony¬ 
mous  in  Eastern  speech  with  Minnesota. 
Here  for  a  few  months  he  was  employed 
in  the  store  of  Auerbach,  Finch,  Van 
Slyke  &  Co.,  having  charge  of  soliciting 
retail  trade  in  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis. 
He  was  soon  impressed  with  the  sviper- 
ior  advantages  which  Minneapolis  of¬ 
fered  for  retail  trade,  and  renting asmall 
store  at  No.  310  Nicollet  avenue,  opened 
a  stock  of  ladies’  and  gentlemen’s  funiish- 
ing  goods.  The  savings  of  a  small  sal¬ 
ary  from  the  days  of  apprenticeship,  fur¬ 
nished  a  meagre  capital  for  the  new  ven¬ 
ture,  but  the^’  were  carefully  invested, 
and  steadily  increased.  In  less  than  a 
year,  the  lease  expiring,  and  not  being 
able  to  negotiate  its  renewal,  he  took  a 
department  in  the  “Glass  Block,’’  which 
had  just  been  erected  by  Colton  &  Co., 


and  conducted  it  for  his  own  benefit  and 
at  his  own  risk.  After  a  few  months 
the  Coltons  failed,  and  their  stock  was 
purchased  by  Mr.  Samuel  Groocock,who 
placed  Mr.  Donaldson  in  charge  of  a 
stock  of  general  dry  goods.  In  April, 
1884,  Mr.  Donaldson  bought  out  the 
Groococks,  and  taking  his  brother  into 
partnership  commenced  business  in  the 
old  Glass  Block,  as  William  Donaldson 
&  Co.  They  continued  here  for  the  next 
three  years,  laying  the  foundation  for  one 
of  the  now  most  extensive  and  successful 
retail  establishments  in  the  Northv/est. 
Ample  as  was  the  old  Glass  Block  in  its 
dimensions  it  became  too  restricted  for 
the  enlarging  business  of  the  new  firm, 
and  they  were  driven  for  want  of  room 
in  1887  to  tear  it  down,  and  erect  upon 
its  site  the  present  palatial  Glass  Block. 
It  is  situated  at  perhaps  the  most  com¬ 
manding  point  for  retail  business  in  the 
city,  at  the  corner  of  Nicollet  avenue  and 
Sixth  street.  The  building  is  of  iron  and 
glass,  five  stories  in  heighth,  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  feet  on  Nicollet  avenue  and 
one  hundred  and  thirty-two  on  Sixth 
street.  It  is  of  ornate  architectural  style 
with  an  illuminated  tower.  The  interior 
has  a  basement  and  five  floors,  commun¬ 
icating  by  stairways  and  elevators, with 
an  open  interior  court,  through  which 
a  flood  of  light  enters  from  the  glass 
dome  above.  In  the  fall  of  1891  this 
was  enlarged  by  an  annex  on  Sixth 
street,  ninety-nine  by  one  hundred  and 
sixty-five  feet.  Here  is  located  the  great 
department  store.  The  sales  of  the  firm 
the  present  year  will  reach  $2,000,000. 
It  employs  no  less  than  four  hundred  and 
seventy  five  persons,  and  has  twelve  sal¬ 
aried  buyers  in  New  York,  with  offices 
in  Paris  and  London.  Goods  are  bought 
at  first  hands,  for  cash,  and  customers 
are  given  the  advantage  of  bargains. 
The  firm  advertises  liberalljq  and  has  an 
order  trade  all  the  wa.y  to  the  Pacifie 
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coast.  Its  annual  openings  are  social 
events,  when  the  store  decorated  with 
marvelous  products  of  the  useful  arts,  in 
tempting  display,  with  rarest  music,  at¬ 
tracts  crowds  of  the  best  citizens  and  of 
admiring  customers.  The  management 
of  so  gigantic  a  business,  without  fric¬ 
tion,  and  with  growing  popularity,  at¬ 
tests  the  sterling  qualities  of  its  proprie¬ 
tor,  and  ranks  him  easily  among  the 
merchant  princes  of  the  country. 

Intense  devotion  to  building  tip  a  pri¬ 
vate  business  has  not  narrowed  his  am¬ 
bition  nor  contracted  his  devotion  to  the 
welfare  of  his  adopted  city.  He  is  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Business  Men’s 
Union  of  Minneapolis,  and  chairman  of 
its  executive  committee.  The  Union  is  a 
voluntary  association  of  leading  business 
men  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the 
manufacturing  and  jobbing  interests  of 
the  city,  and  has  done  much  toward  at¬ 
tracting  such  enterprises,  as  well  as  in 
furnishing  capital  to  embark  in  them. 
His  surplus  capital  has  been  liberally  in¬ 
vested  in  manufacturies.  Amongthemis 
the  Minneapolis  Linen  Mill  Company,  of 
which  he  is  vice-president,  and  a  large 
stockholder.  This  is  a  pioneer  in  a  new 
line  of  industry,  which  has  already  ac¬ 
complished  much,  and  from  which  great 
results  are  promised — no  less  than  the 
transfer  of  the  linen  industry  from  the 
Lagan  to  the  Mississippi.  Already  from 
the  straw  of  the  flax,  heretofore  a  waste 
jiroduct,  is  manufactured  crash.  Bind¬ 
ing  twine  is  soon  to  be  added,  and  as 
processes  are  improved  and  skilled  labor 
procured,  the  finer  and  moi'e  delicate  fab¬ 
rics  will  be  produced.  He  is  also  presi¬ 
dent  of  a  large  clothing  manufacturing 
company,  and  a  director  and  stockholder 
in  many  other  like  enterprises. 

Mr.  Donaldson  does  not  allow  his 
business  activity  to  isolate  him  from 
social  life.  Wherever  the  sons  of  old 
Scotia  are  found  in  sufficient  number  a 


Caledonian  Club  springs  up  as  if  by  spon¬ 
taneous  growth.  Of  such  a  club  in  Min¬ 
neapolis  he  is  chief  (president). 

He  has  chosen  a  retired  spot  on  Lake 
of  the  Isles  for  a  home,  where  a  well  ap¬ 
pointed,  but  not  ostentatious  house,  has 
been  erected,  which  is  the  center  of  the 
family  life.  Recently  he  has  purchased  a 
beautiful  villa,  with  spacious  grounds, 
at  Lake  Minnetonka,  which  will  be  the 
summer  home.  Four  children,  two  boys 
and  t\vo  daughters,  eonstitute  the  home 
eircle,  of  whom  the  elder  are  at  school. 

Reuben  Simeon  Goodfellow,  a  gen¬ 
tleman  who  became  a  leader  in  mercan¬ 
tile  circles  in  Minneapolis,  is  of  English 
birth,  but  of  American  training  and 
sympathies.  His  father,  Simeon  Good- 
fellow,  was  of  Scotch  ancestry,  inherit¬ 
ing  the  stem  faith  of  the  Covenanters, 
with  the  versality  and  tenacity  of  his 
nation.  His  mother,  Mary  Cheatham, 
was  a  daughter  of  a  respectable  and 
wealthy  English  family.  The  family  re¬ 
sided  at  the  manufacturing  village  of 
Hyde,  in  Lancashire,  where  R.  S.  Good- 
fellow  was  born  October  28th,  1840.  He 
was  the  third  of  a  family  of  six  children, 
of  whom  four  grew  to  maturity. 

The  family  emigrated  to  America  early 
in  the  year  1841,  when  this  son  was  a 
child  in  arms.  They  settled  in  Troy,  New 
York,  where  the  lad  passed  his  infaney 
and  early  manhood.  His  father  was  a 
mechanical  engineer  of  an  original  and 
inventive  turn  of  mind.  He  brought 
with  him  one  of  the  earliest  power  looms 
used  in  this  country.  His  inventions 
were  some  of  them  of  considerable  util¬ 
ity,  but  brought  to  others  more  pi'ofit 
than  to  himself.  The  boy  was  sent  to 
the  common  schools  of  Troy  until  his 
ninth  year,  when  his  mercantile  taste 
and  ambition  to  help  himself  caused 
him  to  be  placed  in  a  bolt  and  curry¬ 
comb  factory  at  a  trifling  wage,  but 
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which  was  doubled  after  the  first  month, 
in  consequence  of  his  faithfulness  and 
assiduity.  He  eontinued  in  this  employ¬ 
ment  for  nearly  five  years,  at  the  end'  of 
whieh  he  was  earning  seven  dollars  per 
week,  and  spending  little  upon  superflui¬ 
ties.  At  this  early  age  when  bo3  S  left  to 
their  own  deviees  are  apt  to  indulge  in 
frivolity  and  excess,  he  adopted  and 
practieed  those  virtues  of  sobriety,  in¬ 
dustry  and  eeonomy  whieh  are  safe  har¬ 
bingers  of  suecess  in  business.  He  now 
left  the  factory  and  engaged  in  a  store  in 
the  suburbs  of  Troy,  where  he  received  a 
mueh  smaller  eompensation,  but  made  a 
beginning  of  mereantile  experience  which 
has  step  by  step  led  him  to  a  leadership 
in  the  ealling. 

From  the  country  store  he  went  to  a 
dry  goods  store,  where  he  remained  four 
or  five  years,  and  then  went  to  another 
firm, where hecontinued  passing  through 
all  grades  of  employment  until  1859. 
In  the  latter  year  he  went  into  the  store 
of  G.  V.  S.  Quackenbush,  a  dry  goods 
house,  where  he  remained  until  1862. 
An  apprentieeship  of  over  eight  years  in 
trade  was  suffieient  to  give  him  full 
knowledge  of  the  business,  and  fully 
qualified  him  to  take  a  more  responsible 
position.  These  were  years  of  eonstant 
and  unwearied  labor.  Working  hours 
were  long,  from  five  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  to  nine  o’cloek  at  night  in  the  sum¬ 
mer,  and  from  six  o’elock  in  the  winter. 
Holidays  were  few.  It  was  good  fortune 
if  a  elerk  could  escape  from  the  store  on 
the  Fourth  of  July  in  season  to  witness 
the  evening’s  display  of  fireworks,  and 
Christmas  and  New  Years  brought  little 
relaxation  from  the  daily  round  of  store 
duties. 

The  war  was  now  in  progress,  and 
leaving  the  counter  and  dropping  the 
yard  stiek,  with  little  thought  of  the 
eonsequenees  to  himself,  a  eity  bred  lad, 
he  shouldered  a  musket  as  a  private  in 


the  169th  Regiment  of  New  York  In¬ 
fantry.  The  life  of  a  private  in  the  war, 
full  of  ineident  and  dire  hardship,  is  yet 
an  experience  repeated  in  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  instances,  and  too  familiar 
to  repeat  in  detail.  History  aecords 
glory  to  leaders  in  arms,  but  has  no 
space  to  emphasize  the  no  less  indispes- 
able  work  of  the  common  soldier,  upon 
whose  eourage  and  hardihood  rests  the 
event. 

Returning  to  eivil  life,  he  took  up  his 
old  employment  in  a  dry  goods  store, 
taking  a  elerkship  with  John  Flagg  & 
Co.,  at  Troy.  When  the  firm  became 
Winnie,  Ford  &  Clark  he  eontinued  in 
its  service,  a  term  in  all  of  four  years. 
He  then  went  with  Flagg  &  Frear,  who 
were  also  in  dry  goods  at  Troy,  remain¬ 
ing  with  that  house  for  another  four 
years.  He  had  now  reaehed  the  most 
responsible  position  in  the  business,  being 
buyer  and  salesman  for  the  last  men¬ 
tioned  firms.  When  Mr.  Clark,  of  Winne, 
Ford  &  Clark,  died,  and  Mr.  Ford  re¬ 
tired,  Mr.  Goodfellow  beeame  a  member 
of  the  firm  under  the  style  of  W.  C. 
Winne  &  Co.  Their  business  was  a  retail 
trade  in  dry  goods.  In  1877,  the  firm 
dissolved,  Mr.  Goodfellow  selling  his 
interest  to  his  partner. 

He  now  joined  with  Mr.  W.  H.  East¬ 
man,  who  had  been  eonneeted  with  the 
wholesale  dry  goods  business  in  New 
York,  in  a  trip  to  the  West,  proposing, if 
a  favorable  location  could  be  found,  to 
engage  in  business  together.  They  visited 
many  plaees,  but  were  greatly  impressed 
with  Minneapolis,  but  could  find  no 
vacant  store.  They  also  found  St.  Louis 
to  be  an  advisable  loeation,  but  exper- 
ieneed  the  like  diffieulty  in  finding  a 
vaeant  store;  making  arrangements  in 
both  cities  to  be  informed  by  wire  if  a 
store  could  be  had.  Mr.  Goodfellow  de¬ 
sired  to  start  in  business  in  Minneapolis, 
but  his  associate  preferred  St.  Louis.  It 
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was  agreed  to  aecept  whichever  location 
should  first  offer  a  suitable  store.  One 
day  in  the  early  part  of  the  3’ear  1878  a 
telegram  was  received  at  five  o’clock  p. 
M.  announcing  that  a  store  could  be  had 
in  Minneapolis.  At  six  o’clock  of  the 
same  evening  Mr.  Eastman  was  en  route 
for  this  cit3^  Early  on  the  following 
morning  a  similarmessagecamefrom  the 
other  city,  but  too  late  to  give  it  a  pref¬ 
erence.  Arriving  here  a  lease  was  taken 
of  Mr.  Herrick’s  store,  Nos.  243  and  245 
Nicollet  avenue,  where  the  firm  of  Good- 
fellow  &  Eastman  commenced  the  dr3' 
goods  business  April  17th,  1878.  B3' 

the  first  of  July  following,  their  reception 
had  been  so  favorable  that  they  made  a 
contract  with  Mr.  T.  B.  Case3'to  put  up. 
the  fine  store  now  occupied  by  R.  S. 
Goodfellow  &  Co.  It  is  of  dressed  gray 
free  stone,  four  stories  in  heighth,  with  a 
basement,  and  forty -two  feet,  eight 
inches,  1w  one  hundred  and  twelve  feet 
in  dimensions.  When  occupied  it  was 
far  the  most  elegant  and  conveniently 
arranged  store  in  the  cit3’,and  none  now 
excel  it  in  these  respects.  It  was  occu¬ 
pied  on  the  28th  of  October  following. 

Mr.  Eastman  retired  from  the  firm  in 
Februar3%  1885.  Mr.  Goodfellow  then 
associated  with  himself  Mr.  W.  S.  Ra3’, 
who  had  been  the  buyer  for  the  old  firm 
at  its  New  York  office,  tinder  the  style  of 
R.  S.  Goodfellow  &  Co.,  which  still  con¬ 
tinues  at  the  same  stand.  The  business 
is  exclusiveh"  in  dr3^  goods.  Theirgoods 
are  bought  as  far  as  possible  at  first 
hands,  and  for  cash,  and  they  are  sold 
largely  for  readv  cash.  Mr.  Goodfellow 
has  alwa3’s  given  his  personal  attention 
to  the  details  of  the  business.  He  has 
always  been  fond  of  the  kind  of  life  he 
has  adopted  and  has  cherished  a  laud¬ 
able  ambition  to  reach  the  top  in  his 
vocation.  He  has  been  prudent,  indus¬ 
trious,  attentive  to  details,  temperate  in 
his  habits,  and  has  aimed  to  be  strictly 
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just  in  all  his  dealins^s.  A  natural  apt¬ 
ness  for  trade,  with  good  judgment,  in- 
dustr3’  and  fidelit3'  have  been  the  touch¬ 
stones  of  his  success.  He  has  adopted 
no  sensational  expedients,  believing  that 
honesty  and  fair  dealing  were  the  best 
allurements  of  a  lasting  patronage.  He 
has  been  eminently  successful.  The 
annual  sales  of  his  concern  reach  $600,- 
000,  and  the  conduct  of  the  business 
gives  emplo3’ment  to  one  hundred  and 
thirty  persons. 

Air.  Goodfellow  married,  in  1866, 
Miss  Sarah  C.  Ives,  of  Troy,  New  A^ork. 
The3'  have  had  fiv'e  children,  of  whom 
two  onl3" survive,  AIrs.AIarion  C.  Lewis, 
of  Alinneapolis,  and  Wm.  E.  Goodfellow, 
who  is  3'et  in  his  studies  at  the  Alinne¬ 
apolis  High  School.  Airs.  Goodfellow 
died  in  1874.  Air.  Goodfellow  married 
his  present  wife,  who  was  Aliss  Alartha 
E.  Austin,  at  North  Adams,  Mass.,  in 
1874.  Their  residence  is  at  No.  1006 
Sixth  avenue  south — one  of  the  attrac¬ 
tive,  but  not  extravagant,  dwellings  of 
a  cit3'  of  beautiful  homes. 

Air.  Goodfellow  has  been  a  vestryman 
of  both  Gethsemane  and  St.  Paul  Epis¬ 
copal  churches  of  this  cit3'.  His  present 
connection  is  with  St.  Paul’s.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  masonic  bod3',  not  onh' 
in  lodge,  but  also  in  chapter  and  com- 
mandef3^ 

At  the  age  of  fift3^-two  3'ears  Air. 
Goodfellow  seems  to  possess  the  power 
of  application  and  the  devotion  to  busi¬ 
ness  which  characterized  his  earh'  life. 
He  pursues  the  business  long  after  a 
competenc3"  of  wealth  has  been  secured 
from  an  ambition  to  emplo3^  for  a  useful 
purpose  the  talents  which  a  kind  Provi¬ 
dence  has  endowed  him  with,  rather  than 
from  an3’  sordid  love  of  accumulation. 
With  him  the  facult3'  of  business  is 
esteemed  far  above  the  residts  which  it 
yields.  If  it  were  not  also  good  polic3', 
he  can  afford  to  indulge  the  watchwords 
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of  his  business  life,  “integrity,  honesty, 
honor.’’ 

Hazen  James  Burton.  One  going  up 
Nicollet  avenue,  the  finest  business  street 
of  Minneapolis,  is  attracted  by  a  spa¬ 
cious  building  at  the  corner  of  Third 
street,  in  the  ver^^  center  of  trade,  whose 
store  fronts  are  a  veritable  mirror  of 
fashion,  filled  with  gentlemen’s  apparel, 
arranged  with  such  taste  as  to  over¬ 
power  the  sense  of  utility  with,  the 
witchery  of  art.  This  is  the  Plymouth 
clothing  house,  a  mercantile  corporation, 
the  name  of  whose  president  and  chief 
stockholder  stands  at  the  head  of  this 
sketch.  In  this  vast  and  skillfully  or¬ 
ganized  establishment  the  spirit  of  prog¬ 
ress,  conjoined  with  capital  and  wise 
combination,  have  brought  about  the 
utmost  economy  in  distribution.  Mer¬ 
chandising  is  a  game  which  only  a  few 
can  play  well,  especially  when  taste  and 
fashion  have  to  be  considered,  as  well 
as  intrinsic  value.  Prudence,  energy,  and 
that  “just  average  of  faculties”  called 
common-sense  must  characterize  the  suc¬ 
cessful  merchant. 

His  career,  as  yet  in  full  course,  is  a 
forcible  illustration  of  the  truth  that 
success  in  life  is  no  accident,  but  awaits 
upon  assiduity,  integrity  and  mental 
and  bodily  competency  ;  and  that  it  is 
compatible  with  gentle  birth,  urban  en¬ 
vironment  and  high  scholastic  attain¬ 
ments.  All  honor  to  those  who  sur¬ 
mount  early  disadvantages,  lack  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  opportunity,  and  reach  high 
positions  in  profeSvSional  or  business  life ! 
Equal  honor  to  such  as  overcome  the 
enervating  influence  of  easy  circum¬ 
stances,  the  allurements  of  ambition,  and 
devote  themselves  to  a  line  of  practical 
business,  which  is  too  often  and  mistak¬ 
enly  looked  upon  as  ignoble,  if  not  de¬ 
grading  ! 


The  father  of  H.  J.  Burton  was  the 
senior  of  the  same  name.  He  removed 
from  Wilton,  New  Hampshire,  in  early 
life  to  Boston,  where  he  was  the  head  of 
the  firm  of  H.  J.  Burton  &  Co.  His  first 
American  ancestor  was  Boniface  Bur¬ 
ton,  who  came  from  England  and  settled 
in  Danvers,  Mass.,  in  1637,  and^survived 
the  hardships  of  pioneer  lifeto  the  age  of 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  years.  His 
mother  was  a  member  of  one  of  the  old 
and  substantial  families  of  Boston,  de¬ 
scended  from  Ebenezer  Smith,  who  was 
identified  with  real  estate  interests  in 
Haymarket  Square. 

He  was  born  in  Roxbury,  now  a  part 
of  Boston,  July  14,  1847.  His  early 
education  was  received  at  the  Brimmer 
and  Dwight  schools  and  at  the  English 
high  school,  where  he  graduated  at  the 
age  of  fifteen.  Though  the  youngest 
graduate  of  a  class  of  seventy,  he  was 
first  in  scholarship,  taking  the  first  honor 
in  mathematics  and  literature,  the  sec¬ 
ond  in  declamation,  and  receiving  the 
aw^ard  of  the  Franklin  medal.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  school  was  applied  to  by  the 
director  of  the  United  States  Coast  Sur¬ 
vey  to  select  the  best  mathematician  of 
the  class  for  appointment  in  that  service, 
and  designated  j'oung  Burton,  but  the 
appointment  was  declined,  his  father 
advising  that  he  enter  the  wholesale 
clothing  manufacturing  business,  in 
which  he  had  an  interest,  and  obtain  a 
practical  business  education. 

This  course  was  pursued,  and  he  en¬ 
tered  the  establishment  of  C.  W.  Free¬ 
land  &  Co.,  at  a  salary  for  the  first  year 
of  fifty  dollars.  The  unusual  stipulation 
was  made  in  this  engagement  that  four 
afternoons  in  each  week,  after  two 
o’clock,  he  should  be  free.  These,  with 
the  evenings  of  the  I'eserved  days,  were 
devoted  to  attendance  on  special  courses 
in  the  Institution  of  Technology,  where 
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the  higher  mathematics  were  pursued 
under  Prof.  Runkle,  and  analytical  chem¬ 
istry  and  mineralog}' under  Profs.  Storer 
and  Elliott,  now  president  of  Harvard 
University.  At  a  later  period  the  stud3" 
of  the  German  and  Italian  languages 
was  pursued  with  such  proficiencj', 
French  being  already-  acquired,  that  he 
became  interpreter  with  a  party  of  stu¬ 
dents  traveling  on  the  continent.  Mean¬ 
while  the  work  at  the  store,  commenced 
at  the  bottom,  in  the  shipping  room,  in¬ 
volved  hard  labor,  as  well  as  patience, 
thoroughness  and  attention  to  minute 
details,  but  giving  a  practical  education 
little  inferior  to  that  of  the  schools ; 
afterwards  passing  through  the  variety' 
of  emplo\'ment  which  a  large  manufac¬ 
turing  house  affords.  The  salary  was 
increased  with  the  usefulness  of  the 
3’oung  clerk  from  $50  to  $500  the  second 
j’ear,  $1500  the  third  j'ear,  and  $2000 
the  fourth  3''ear  On  that  3’ear  the  sales 
made  by  father  and  son  exceeded  those 
made  by  an3' other  two  men  in  the  cloth¬ 
ing  trade  in  Boston. 

In  1867,  at  the  age  of  twent3r  3'ears, 
having  saved  a  considerable  portion  of 
his  wages,  and  being  desirous  of  adding 
to  his  scholastic  attainments  whatever 
travel  in  Europe  might  afford  through 
observation,  young  Burton  joined  a 
part3y  of  3'oung  architecLs  in  a  trip 
through  England,  German3q  France  and 
Ital3".  Four  months  were  consumed  in 
this  excursion,  during  which  no  opportu¬ 
nity  for  stud3'  was  neglected.  The  young 
architects  forming  the  party  have  since 
attained  eminence,  and  are  among  the 
leaders  in  their  profession  in  Boston  and 
Philadelphia. 

Soon  after  returning  to  America,  a 
partnership  in  the  clothing  business  was 
formed,  under  the  style  of  Keating,  Lane 
&  Co.,  which  continued  with  good  suc¬ 
cess  until  the  great  fire  in  Boston.  A 
more  permanent  partnership  was  formed 


JuH  20,  1870,  by  marriage  with  Aliss 
Alice  Cotton  Whitne3v  Her  father.  Rev. 
D.  S.  Whitney,  was  a  co-laborer  in  the 
anti-slaver3'  agitation  with  Win.  LI03M 
Garrison.  Her  mother  was  a  lineal  de¬ 
scendant  of  Rev.  John  Cotton,  the  first 
minister  in  Boston. 

From  bo3diood  Mr.  Burton  has 
greatly  enjoyed  life  in  the  open  air,  and  is 
no  nerveless  competitor  in  athletic  sports. 
As  an  amateur,  he  was  known  on  the 
diamond,  having  acquired  celebrit3'  as 
the  short  stop  of  the  Lowell  base  ball 
club,  of  Boston,  which  for  years  held  the 
amateur  championship  of  New  England, 
and  the  silver  bell;  whose  victories  on  Bos¬ 
ton  Common  are  yet  fresh  in  the  memories 
of  thousands  who  witnessed  their  con¬ 
tests  twenty-five  3'ears  ago.  He  delights 
to  dispel  the  weariness  of  business  cares 
by  a  brisk  canter  in  the  saddle.  Summer 
vacations  were  sometimes  spent  in  pedes¬ 
trian  trips  among  the  White  mountains 
and  in  canoe  vo3'ages  among  the  lakes  of 
Maine.  To  his  fondness  for  outdoor 
exercise  ma3'  be  attributed  his  robust 
health,  power  of  endurance  and  tenacity 
of  purpose  under  the  severest  business 
trials  and  the  incessant  strain  of  compe¬ 
tition. 

An  experience  of  some  twelve  3’ears  in 
Boston  business  methods  was  a,  prepara- 
toiw  school  for  a  broad  field  of  mercan¬ 
tile  enterprise  in  the  West,  to  which  he 
decided  to  remove.  After  a  careful  em- 
amination  of  Denver,  Omaha  and  Kansas 
Cit3',  he  decided  to  locate  in  Minneapolis, 
and  earU’  in  1880  engaged  in  an  exclu¬ 
sively  wholesale  clothing  business.  But 
the  long  credits  extended  to  the  trade 
were  tmfavorablc  to  success,  and  the  end 
of  the  first  two  3’ears  brought  a  balance 
of  loss,  rather  than  the  hoped  for  profit. 
He  then  adopted  a  cash  S3’stem,  and 
opened  a  retail  department,  having  the 
aid  of  $25,000  special  capital,  put  in  Iw 
Hon.  C.  H.  Sawyer,  Governor  of  New 
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Hampshire,  and  H.  Sawyer,  treasurer  of 
the  PWmouth  Woolen  Mills  in  Mass. 

The  ehangewas  so  successful  that  the 
business  was  incorporated  in  1883,  with 
a  capital  of  $50,000.  This  has  been  in¬ 
creased  to  meet  the  growing  demands  of 
the  business  to  $75,000,  $140,000  and 
$200,000.  With  the  addition  of  an  ex¬ 
tensive  fur  manufacturing  business,  the 
capital  was  enlarged  to  $300,000,  and 
at  the  present  time  (October,  1892)  in 
addition  to  the  capital  a  surplus  of  $28,- 
000  is  reported. 

The  Plymouth  clothing  house  occupies 
what  is  regarded  as  the  most  eligible 
corner  in  the  city,  which  was  secured  on 
a  twenty  years  lease.  It  is  probably  the 
largest  general  outfitting  establishment 
for  men  and  boys  in  the  northwest.  The 
stock  comprises  not  only  clothing,  fur¬ 
nishings,  hats  and  caps  and  shoes,  but 
also  the  largest  fur  manufactory  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  The  business  is 
exclusively  for  cash,  and  one  price  to  all. 
No  deviation  is  made  to  any  favored 
customer;  nor  even  to  the  wholesale 
trade.  Every  article  purchased  is  always 
regarded  as  good  for  the  refundment  of 
the  purchase  money,  on  demand,  if 
returned  in  good  order,  within  a  reason¬ 
able  time.  The  Plymouth  guarantee  is 
as  good  as  a  bank  check  to  their  cus¬ 
tomers,  and  there  is  a  simplicity  and  self 
regulation  to  the  immense  business  which 
supersedes  chaffering,  and  places  the  in¬ 
stitution  on  a  par  with  the  most  reliable 
savings  bank. 

The  management  of  so  extensive  a 
business  by  no  means  exhausts  the  enter¬ 
prise  and  activity  which  characterize 
Mr.  Burton.  His  business  connections 
reach  to  the  far  east,  and  extend  into 
the  newer  west.  He  is  special  partner  in 
the  Boston  house  of  Burton,  Mansfield 
&  Pierce — a  wholesale  clothing  manufac¬ 
turing  concern,  of  which  his  only  brothei , 
George  S.  Burton,  is  senior  partner,  and 


also  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
Boston  Merchants  Association .  He  holds 
the  position  of  president  of  the  Mandan 
Land  and  Improvement  Company — a 
syndicate  of  Boston  capitalists.  In  1885 
he  built  at  Mandan,  Dakota,  a  roller 
flouring  mill,  which  has  been  successfully 
operated  to  the  present  time.  Outside 
of  business  connections,  he  is  a  director 
of  the  Minneapolis  Industrial  Exposi¬ 
tion. 

Five  children  have  been  born  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Burton,  of  whom  three  survive. 
Hazel,  Ariel  and  Ward  Cotton. 

From  what  has  been  related  of  his 
rural  tastes  and  active  habit,  it  will  not 
be  surprising  that  he  sought  for  his  home 
a  location  in  the  country.  It  is  at  Deep- 
haven,  an  ample  wooded  tract,  upon  the 
south  shore  of  the  picturesque  Lake 
Minnetonka.  Here,  on  a  swelling  knoll 
overlooking  the  placid  waters,  and 
near  the  club  house  of  the  Minnetonka 
Yacht  Club,  he  has  erected  his  homestead, 
which  is  named  Chimo.  The  walls  are 
of  heav\^  boulders,  fitting  it  for  a  winter 
as  well  as  summer  residence.  The 
grounds,  studded  with  natural  forest 
trees,  and  embellished  with  shrubbery 
and  flowers,  are  park  like,  reTninding  the 
traveler  of  an  English  estate.  Here,  re¬ 
mote  from  the  excitements  of  the  mart, 
amid  rare  rural  surroundings,  he  may 
refresh  himself  with  his  favorite  diver¬ 
sions,  either  on  land  or  water.  An  en¬ 
thusiastic  yachtsman,  ex-commodore  of 
the  Minnetonka  Yacht  Club,  he  owns 
and  sails  the  Burgess  yacht  Volante.  In 
the  frequent  regattas  which  are  sailed 
over the  Minnetonka  waters,  his  pennant 
may  be  seen  oftener  in  the  van  than  the 
rear,  and  his  promising  son,  Ward,  is  no 
whit  behind  in  successful  seamanship. 

The  present  age  is  sometimes  called  a 
mercenary  one.  The  keen  competitions 
of  business  life  too  often  engross  the 
minds  of  its  votaries;  and  the  habit  of 
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acquisition  extinguishes  the  relish  for 
using  or  enjoying  the  wealth  acquired. 
Happily,  examples  like  the  one  under  re¬ 
view,  though  too  infrequent,  are  not  al¬ 
together  wanting,  where  the  keenness  of 
business  pursuit  is  over-balanced  by  high 
literar3^  acquisitions,  liberality,  rural 
tastes,  and  attraetive  social  qualities. 

A  warm,  personal  friend  of  Mr.  Bur¬ 
ton  communicates  to  the  writer  of  this 
sketch  the  substanee  of  a  conversation 
which  Mr.  Burton  held  with  him,  which 
reveals  in  him  an  appreciation  of  the  ideal 
as  an  aid  and  adjunct  in  practical  life,  and 
charaeterizes  a  peculiar  and  rare  spiritual 
coneeption  of  business  success.  Said  he: 
“I  leave  the  higher  consideration  aside 
for  the  moment,  and  speak  only  of  the 
value  of  high  ideas  and  of  an  ideal  at¬ 
mosphere  as  a  means  of  practical  success 
to  the  business  man.  What  I  want  spec- 
iallj'  to  say  is  this,  that  if  I  be  nothing 
but  a  business  man,  and  my  mind  be 
given  wholl3'  to  business,  than  I  am  by 
just  so  much  the  poorer  business  man, 
weaker  and  lower  in  judgment,  in  scope 
of  enterprise,  in  breadth  of  view  and  in 
practical  efficiencj".  The  more  I  repair 
to  life  and  thought  in  an  ideal  and  spir¬ 
itual  domain,  the  larger  and  better  will 
be  my  judgment,  and  the  clearer  will  be 
my  sight  in  practieal  anc  material  af¬ 
fairs.  Therefore,  without  going  now  to 
any  higher  point  of  view,  I  say  that  as 
a  business  man  it  is  m^^  simple  interest 
to  keep  m^'self  in  touch  and  communica¬ 
tion  with  high  mental  life  with  ideal  con¬ 
ceptions,  with  practical  beaiity  and  rai'e 
thoughts.  This  I  say  as  a  business  man 
looking  after  his  interests  and  efficiency 
as  a  business  man.” 

John  Albert  Sch lexer.  Though 
born  in  Philadelphia,  the  pai'ents  of  John 
A.  Schlener  removed  to  the  city  of  St. 
Anthony  the  following  3'ear,  so  the  he  is 
essentially  a  Minneapolitan  of  the  first 


generation.  His  father,  John  A.  Schlener, 
and  his  mother,  Bertha  (Sproesser) 
Schlener,  were  of  German  descent  and 
Lutheran  connection.  They  were  indus¬ 
trious  and  most  respectable  people ;  the 
father,  by  occupation  a  baker,  opened  a 
baker3'  and  confectionary  in  St.  Anthony, 
which  he  conducted  for  about  fifteen 
3^ears — until  his  death.  The  son  was  sent 
to  a  school  kept  by  the  Sisters,  after 
which  he  entered  the  public  schools  of 
St.  Anthony,  and  then  had  a  short  course 
in  a  select  school.  He  also  attended  the 
commercial  school  kept  by  Barnard  & 
Carson,  where  he  received  training  in 
bookkeeping  and  accounts.  His  school 
da3"S  terminated  during  his  twelfth  year. 
As  a  boy  he  developed  a  commercial 
spirit,  and  engaged  in  such  enterprises 
to  turn  an  honest  penny  as  are  open  to 
ambitious  3"Outh.  He  soon  obtained  a 
permanent  position  in  the  toll  house  of 
suspension  bridge,  then  belonging  to  the 
count3'.  For  two  or  three  3"ears  he  took 
tolls  and  assisted  the  toll  gatherer  in  the 
care  of  the  bridge  and  in  keeping  accounts. 
The  position,  while  calling  for  no  great 
financial  ability,  brought  him  into  con¬ 
tact  with  the  traveling  public,  and  was  • 
a  school  of  no  small  value  in  familiariz¬ 
ing  his  mind  with  the  active  business  of 
the  eity. 

When  sixteen  3'eai's  old,  3'oung  Schle¬ 
ner  entered  the  store  of  Wister,  Wales  & 
Co.,  who  were  engaged  in  the  book  and 
stationeiw  business,  as  a  clerk.  He  con¬ 
tinued  witli  the  various  firms  with  which 
W.  W.  Wales,  the  pioneer  stationer  of 
the  city,  was  connected,  making  himself 
so  useful  that  at  the  organization  of  the 
firm  of  Bean,  Wales  &  Co.  he  was  given 
a  one-third  interest  in  the  business.  After 
the  retirement  of  Mr.  Wales  hecontinued 
in  the  business  with  his  successors.  Kirk- 
bride  &  Whitall,  vmtil  1884.  At  that 
time,  with  an  experience  of  twelve  3’ears 
in  the  business,  he  opened  a  store  on  Nic- 
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ollet  avenue,  at  the  corner  of  Nicollet  and 
Fifth,  which  he  has  conducted  with  care¬ 
ful  attention  and  increasing  success  until 
the  present  time.  In  the  line  of  commer¬ 
cial  and  society  stationery  his  business  is 
the  largest  in  the  Northwest. 

Mr.  Schlener  became  a  Mason  at  an 
early  age.  The  fraternal  spirit  and  be¬ 
nevolent  purposes  of  the  order  appealed 
strongly  to  his  heart  and  he  entered  into 
fts  obligations  with  great  zeal  and  enthu- 
siam.  At  the  same  time  his  fidelity, 
devotion  and  business  skill  made  him  a 
valuable  helper  in  conducting  the  varied 
charities  of  the  brotherhood.  He  rapidly 
climbed  the  ladder  of  degrees,  until  he 
has  passed  through  the  entire  secret 
work.  He  was  successively  honored 
with  official  positions  in  lodge,  encamp¬ 
ment  and  commandery,  holdingthe high¬ 
est.  He  was  a  frequent  delegate  to 
Masonic  Grand  Conventions;  he  was  an 
officer  in  several  aid  and  insurance  asso¬ 
ciations  connected  with  the  fraternity, 
and  was  a  director  in  the  Masonic  Tem¬ 
ple  association,  and  is  at  the  present 
time  its  secretai'y. 

It  is  not  permitted  to  the  biographer 
to  draw  aside  the  veil  and  exhibit  the 
work  which  is  going  on  within  the  hal¬ 
lowed  walls  of  the  Temple.  The  numbers 
and  character  of  the  men  who  wear  its 
emblems,  their  enthusiasm  in  their  work 
and  the  stream  of  benevolence  Avhich 
ffows  from  the  inner  sanctuary,  irrigat¬ 
ing  and  blessing  many  waste  places  of 
life,  attest  that  the  Masonic  bond  is  one 
worthy  to  be  held,  and  that  it  calls  into 
play  the  noblest  qualities  of  manhood. 

Mr.  Schlener  has  been  honored  with 
other  positions  of  trust  and  confidence. 
He  was  at  one  time  vice-president  of 
the  People’s  bank,  and  is  a  director  of 
the  Business  Men’s  Union,  a  voluntary 
organization  which  has  been  and  is  of 
great  service  in  building  up  the  commer¬ 


cial  and  manufacturing  interests  of  the 
city. 

Mr.  Schlener  was  baptised  through 
parental  fidelity  in  the  Lutheran  church. 
His  personal choicehas led  him  to  attach 
himself  to  the  Congregational  body, 
being  an  attendant  at  Plymouth  church. 

Since  the  death  of  his  father  in  1872, 
Mr.  Schlener  has  been  a  householder,  liv¬ 
ing  in  a  pleasant  home  on  Nicollet  island, 
over  which  his  mother  has  presided  until 
the  present  year.  In  March,  1892,  he 
married  Miss  Grace  Holbrook,  of  Lock- 
port,  New  York,  who  now  presides  over 
the  household. 

GRAIN  TRADE. 

When  the  first  flouring  mills  at  the 
Falls  of  St.  Anthony  began  to  grind 
wheat  early  in  the  ’50s,  the  grain  raised 
in  the  region  then  commercially  tribu¬ 
tary  to  the  village  of  St.  Anthony  was 
insufficient  to  supply  the  few  run  of  stone 
in  operation.  There  were  no  railroads  as 
feeders.  Though  the  farmers  hauled  in 
grain  by  wagons  from  as  far  as  Mankato 
and  St.  Cloud,  the  main  supply,  for  some 
years,  was  drawn  from  the  wheat  fields 
of  Iowa  and  Illinois,  transportation  fa¬ 
cilities  being  found  in  the  Mississippi 
river  steamboats.  This  wheat  came  at 
first  in  small  quantities.  It  was  regard¬ 
ed  as  a  great  event  when  in  1855  a  ship¬ 
ment  of  2,000  bushels  came  in  from  the 
South.  From  this  time  on  for  two  de¬ 
cades  the  history  of  the  early  grain  trade 
may  be  read  between  the  lines  in  that 
part  of  this  work  devoted  to  the  milling 
interests.  The  development  was  co-ex- 
tensive.  Each  was  dependent  upon  the 
other.  The  millers  were  the  first  grain 
dealers.  For  a  long  time  the  grain  com¬ 
mission  man  as  he  exists  to-day  was  un¬ 
known.  In  1859  the  following  dealers 
were  classified  as  handling  “grain  and 
produce:’’  Kimball,  Johnson  &  Co.,  Jos. 
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Moody,  Thos.  Aloulton,  Geo.  Perkins,  J. 
H.  Green  &  Co.,  Nutting,  Brown  &  Co., 
H:  T.  Crowell,  Fletcher  &  Gould,  and  J. 
G.  McFarland.  Most  of  these  were  also 
grocers  or  keepers  of  the  familiar  “coun¬ 
try  store.”  None  made  an  exclusive  bus¬ 
iness  o’f  supplying  wheat  for  the  mills  or 
of  buying  for  shipment.  Even  as  late  as 
1871  there  were  only  nine  firms  credited 
as  grain  dealers  and  only  a  few  of  these 
were  exclusively  in  this  line.  Engaged  in 
the  business -at  that  time  were  Clark  & 
Linton,  W.  H.  Dunwoody,  Harvey  & 
Bradley,  John  Osborne,  E.  &  B.  Palmer, 
Pratt  &  Foster,  John  Scheible,  J.  M. 
Varney  &  Co.  and  Wright  &  Fiske. 

Both  the  milling  and  grain  interests 
received  a  stimulus  in  the  60’s  when  the 
railroad  building  toward  the  west  was 
commenced,  but  for  a  long  time  the  pro¬ 
gress  was  very  slow.  Previous  to  the 
war  the  Minneapolis  mills  easily  stored 
all  the  wheat  they  had  occasion  to  buy ; 
and  as  yet  there  was  no  shipment  of 
wheat  from  the  town.  But  with  the  rail¬ 
roads  came  a  new  necessity.  The  loco¬ 
motives  brought  grain  to  market  much 
more  rapidly  than  the  farmers’  wagons, 
and  there  was  a  tendency  manifested  to 
hurry  in  the  grain  as  soon  as  a  new  crop 
was  threshed.  For  several  years  the 
need  of  storehouses  was  feltbutthe  trade 
was  still  so  small  as  to  deter  capitalists 
from  investing  money  in  elevators. 
In  1867  the  Union  Elevator  Company, 
composed  of  W.  W.  Eastman,  A.  H. 
Wilder,  Col.  Merriam  and  D.  C.  Shep¬ 
herd,  built  the  old  Union  elevator  at 
Washington  and  Ninth  avenues  soi;th. 
Its  capacity  was  130,000  bushels,  and  it 
was  regarded  as  an  important  enter¬ 
prise.  After  ten  years  the  Union  Eleva¬ 
tor  Company  sold  out  to  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway  Co.,  on 
whose  line  the  elevator  stood,  and  the 
name  was  afterwards  changed  to  Ele¬ 
vator  “  E.”  In  1891  the  elevator  and  a 


recently  built  annex  were  burned  and 
have  since  been  rebuilt.  The  next  eleva¬ 
tor  erected  was  the  Pacific,  put  up  in 
1868  at  Washington  and  Fourth 
avenues  north  on  the  line  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railway,  then  the  St.  Paul 
&  Pacific.  W.F.  Davidson  was  the  pro¬ 
prietor.  The  elevator  was  a  small  alfair 
with  a  capacit3'  of  only  85,000  bushels, 
but  it  did  3'eoman  service  in  those  early 
days  of  the  grain  trade.  In  1874  a 
million  bushels  of  grain  went  through  its 
bins.  Elevator  “A,”  belonging  to  the 
Alinneapolis  Elevator  Co.,  was  built  in 
1879  on  the  line  of  the  Great  Northern 
near  Chestnut  avenue.  It  cost  $150,000 
and  had  a  capacity  of  780,000  bushels, 
being  at  the  time  the  largest  elevator 
west  of  Chicago.  Loren  Fletcher,  C.  H. 
Pettit  and  F.  S.  Hinkle  were  its  chief 
promoters.  During  the  following  year 
the  Pillsbury  elevator  on  the  East  Side 
was  built,  and  in  1881  Alessrs.  Hunting- 
ton,  Potter  &  Ermentrout  put  up  the 
Central  elevator  at  Western  avenue  and 
Holden  street. 

Up  to  the  late  70’s  the  flour  milling 
industry  had  been  comparatively  small, 
but  the  decade  saw  a  marvelous  change. 
The  introduction  of  the  Hungarian  roller 
process  revolutionized  the  production  of 
flour;  great  activity  in  railroad  building, 
stimulated  by  and  in  turn  stimulating, 
enormous  immigration  rapidly  developed 
the  natural  wheat  fields  of  Minnesota 
and  the  Dakotas;  the  invention  of  the 
self-binders  cheapened  production ;  mill 
building  was  contintious  and  the  grain 
traffic  suddenly  became  tremendous. 
Elevators  of  from  a  half  million  to  a 
million  and  a  half  bushels  capacity  were 
erected  in  cpiick  succession  ;  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  was  organized,  putting  the 
grain  trade  on  a  firm  business  basis ; 
long  lines  of  elevators  sprang  up  along 
the  railwa3'  routes  as  far  as  the  interna¬ 
tional  boundar3'  line.  Men  simpl3'  took 
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advantage  of  the  conditions  brought 
about  by  a  fortunate  combination  of 
circumstances ;  the  result  was  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  Minneapolis  as  the  greatest 
wheat  market  of  the  world  as  well  as 
the  greatest  flour  producing  point.  The 
tremendous  increase  of  the  grain  traffic 
at  this  period  is  best  illustrated  in  the 
following  table,  showing  the  yearly  re¬ 
ceipts  and  shipments  since  1876  : 


Receipts  Bti. 

Shipments  Bu. 

1876 . 

5,034,675 

48,220 

1877 . 

4,510,440 

21,200 

1878 . 

4,581,040 

209,600 

1879 . 

7,523,864 

177,400 

1880 . 

10,258,700 

133,600 

1881 . 

16,316,950 

514,250 

1882 . 

18,947,500 

2,105,000 

1883 . 

22,124,711 

2,125,719 

1884 . 

29,322,720 

4,586,960 

1885 . 

32,900,560 

4,944,240 

1886 . 

34,904,260 

6,651,780 

1887 . 

45,504,480 

12,347,440 

1888 . 

44,552,730 

11,141,100 

1889 . 

41,734,095 

12.577,370 

1890 . 

45,271,910 

12,173,395 

1891 . 

57,002,755 

18,488,405 

Thus  in  sixteen  years  the  wheat  trade 
of  Minneapolis  has  increased  to  more 
than  eleven  times  its  volume  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  period.  The  flour  mills 
formerly  consumed  nearly  all  the  wheat 
received  in  the  city.  Of  late  years  a  ship- 
pingdemand  has  arisen,  and  nowMinn^- 
apolis  supplies  scores  of  millers  in  the 
neighboring  states  and  as  far  east  as  In¬ 
diana  and  Ohio.  The  table  above  gives 
an  idea  of  the  increase  of  this  shipping 
trade. 

The  storage  facilities  of  Minneapolis 
kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  wheat  re¬ 
ceipts.  In  1881  the  elevator  capacitj" 
was  about  1,500,000  bushels.  Three 
years  later  it  was  about  5,000,000 
bushels.  At  the  close  of  1885  the  total 
was  9,515,000  bushels.  This  was  in¬ 
creased  by  nearly  3,000,000  bushels  in 
1886,  and  3,000,000  more  at  the  close 
of  1889  when  the  total  storage  capacity 


was  15,415,000  bushels.  But  the  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  receipts  called  for  still 
more  room,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1891  there  was  room  in  Minneapolis 
storage  houses  for  nearly  19,000,000 
bushels  of  grain.  This  was  as  much  as 
the  total  receipts  in  one  year  ten  years 
ago,  and  four  times  as  much  as  the  re¬ 
ceipts  in  the  centennial  year  of  1876. 
The  distribution  of  this  storage  capa¬ 
city  as  compiled  by  the  Northwestern 
Miller,  is  as  follows  : 


Name. 

operated  By 

Capacity. 

Bushels. 

“A”  2 . 

TermiTi;i1  Kle  Po . 

1,520,000 

1,500,000 

St.  Anthony  “A” 

St.  Anthony  Ele.Co. 

Transfer . 

N.  W.  Ele.  Co . 

550,000 

500,000 

Transfer  Annex.. 

R.  W.  Ele.  Co . 

Transfer  Annex.. 

N.  W.  Ele.  Co . 

100,000 

Interior  No.  1.... 

Interior  Ele.  Co . 

1,250,000 

Star . 

Star  Rle.  ('o . 

500,000 

500,000 

Star  Annex  No.l 

star  Ele.  Co . 

Star  Annex  No. 2 

Star  Ele.  Co . 

800,000 

“B” . 

C.,  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry... 

900,000 

“  B  ”  Annex . 

C.,  M.  &St.  P.  Ry... 

200,000 

“E”  Annex . 

C.,  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry... 

200,000 

Central . 

A.  D.  Mulford  &  Co. 

300,000 

Union . 

Union  Ele.  Co . 

1,600,000 

500,000 

Union  Annex  A.. 

Union  Ele.  Co . 

Union  Annex  B.. 

Union  Ele.  Co . 

200,000 

“E”  1 . 

5^0 wle  Ele.  Co . 

100,000 

75,000 

225,000 

“E”  2 . 

Sowle  Ele.  Co . 

Martin . 

N.  Dakota  Ele.  Co... 

“K” . 

E.  P.  Raeon . 

120,000 

280,000 

K  ”  Annex . 

E.  P.  Bacon . 

Interstate . 

Interstate  Grain  Co. 

300,000 

Mid  way2  houses 

Midway  Ele.  Co . 

175,000 

“  B  ”  Como  Av... 

Great  Northern  Ry.. 

1,000,000 

“A”  1 . 

Terminnl  Ele.  Co . 

800,000 

250,000 

Interior  No.  2.... 

Interior  Ele.  Co . 

Interior  Annex... 

Interior  Ele.  Co . 

500,000 

St.  Anthony  “B” 

St.  Anthony  Ele.Co. 

300,000 

At  Ifintio . 

Atlnntii'  Ele.  Co . 

600,000 

300,000 

600,000 

“R” . 

Victoria  Ele.  Co . 

Pillsbury . 

C.  A.  Pillsbury  &  Co. 

City  Ele.  Co . . 

130,000 

150,000 

50,000 

“X"” . 

Geo.  C.  Bagley . 

New  Brighton.... 

City  Ele.  Co..;! . 

Storage  in  mills. 

1,232,060 

2  houses  being 
rebuilt . 

525,000 

Total . 

18,832,000 

So  much  for  the  rise  of  Minneapolis 
elevators.  But  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
much  the  larger  part  of  the  storage  ca¬ 
pacity  controlled  by  Minneapolis  grain 
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men  is  not  in  the  city.  In  refering  to  the 
storage  system  ovitside  of  the  city,  a  re¬ 
port  of  the  secretary  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  says  that  “in  addition  to  the 
terminal  storage  room  in  the  city  are  the 
system  of  warehouses  and  elevators  in 
the  interior,  covering  all  the  territory 
from  Northern  Wisconsin,  Northern  Iowa 
and  Nebraska  to  the  Pacific  coast  in 
Oregon  and  Washington.  These  systems 
operate  about  2,000  elevators,  with  a 
storage  capacity  of  about  45,000,000 
bushels  of  grain.  This  with  the  termi¬ 
nal  elevators  gives  a  storage  capacity  of 
over  60,000,000  bushels  controlled  and 
operated  by  firms  connected  with  and 
doing  business  on  the  floor  of  the  Ex¬ 
change  room  of  the  Chamber.” 

Nothing  shows  more  significantly  the 
phenomenal  growth  of  the  wheat  busi¬ 
ness  of  Minneapolis  than  a  comparison 
with  the  other  primary"  markets  of  the 
country.  Such  a  comparison  does  not 
come  under  the  opprobrious  title  of 
odious  because  it  is  not  made  in  a  spirit 
of  boasting,  and  further  because  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  Minneapolis  has  not  been  at  the 
expense  of  any  other  city.  Her  tributary 
country  has  developed  with  her;  she  is 
the  natural  market  for  all  wheat  re¬ 
ceived.  In  1879  Minneapolis  first  took 
her  place  among  the  ten  leading  primary 
wheat  markets  in  the  United  States. 
She  then  ranked  ninth  as  is  shown  in  the 
following  table : 


1879. 


Rank. 

Bushels  Received. 

1. 

New  York, 

71,246,796 

2. 

Baltimore, 

34,634,426 

3. 

Chicago, 

34,106,100 

4. 

Toledo, 

22,045,932 

5. 

Philadelphia, 

20,074,100 

6. 

Milwaukee. 

19,649,352 

7. 

St.  Louis. 

17,092,362 

8. 

Detroit, 

12,044,406 

9. 

Minneapolis, 

7,514,364 

10. 

Kansas  City, 

6,417,925 

Two  years  later  Minneapolis  had 
jumped  to  third  place  while  the  other 
cities  had  about  maintained  their  rela¬ 
tive  positions. 


1881. 

Rank. 

1.  New  York, 

2.  Baltimore, 

3.  Minneapolis, 
t.  Chicago, 

5.  St.  Louis, 

6.  Toledo, 

7.  Milwaukee, 

8.  Philadelphia, 

9.  Detroit, 

10.  Kansas  City, 


Bushels  Received. 
44-,297,112 
20,933,255 
16,317,250 
14,824,900 
13,243,571 
12,697,413 
10,176,094 
8,399,032 
5,807,073 
4,102,649 


In  1883  Minneapolis  only  held  fourth 
place,  but  her  receipts  were  not  far  be¬ 
hind  the  three  leading  cities. 


1883. 


Rank. 

1.  New  York, 

2.  Chicago, 

3.  Toledo, 

4.  Minneapolis, 

5.  Baltimore, 

6.  St.  Louis, 

7.  Milwaukee, 

8.  Kansas  City, 

9.  Detroit,  - 

10.  Philadelphia, 


Bushels  Received. 
27,087,779 

-  26,354,155 
24,695,625 

-  22,124,715 
17,146,432 
15,000,714 

9,274,922 

9,023,472 

0,857,366 

5,257,687 


After  two  more  years  the  Flour  City 
took  the  front  rank  and  has  maintained 
it  ever  since.  At  the  same  time  Duluth 
came  to  the  front  as  one  of  the  ten  great 
grain  markets. 


1885 


Rank. 

1.  Minneapolis, 

2.  New  York, 

3.  Chicago, 

4.  Duluth,  - 

5.  Toledo, 

6.  St.  Louis, 

7.  Milwaukee, 

8.  Detroit,  - 

9.  Baltimore, 

10.  Kansas  City, 


Bushels  Received. 

32,900,560 

24,329,458 

19,266,772 

14,869,675 

10,717,145 

10,690,677 

9,814,903 

8,731,495 

8,588,763 

4,763,844 


The  year  1887  again  gave  Minneapo¬ 
lis  first  place,  though  New  York  was  a 
good  second. 
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1887. 

Kank. 

1.  Minneapolis, 

2.  New  York, 

3.  Chicago, 

4.  Duluth,  -  -  -  ■ 

5.  St.  Louis,  -  -  - 

6.  Baltimore, 

7.  Milwaukee, 

8.  Philadelphia, 

9.  Toledo, 

10.  Detroit,  -  -  -  • 

1889. 

1.  Minneapolis, 

2.  Chicago, 

3.  Duluth, 

4.  New  York, 

5.  St.  Louis,  -  -  - 

6.  Milwaukee, 

7.  Baltimore, 

8.  Toledo,  -  -  - 

9.  Detroit,  .  -  - 

10.  Kansas  City, 


Bushels  Received. 

-  45,504,480 
45,222,425 
20,530,758 
17,136,275 
14,510,315 
12,579,583 

9,172,078 

8,867,583 

8,166,578 

7,152,538 

-  41,734,095 
18,762,647 

■  17,313.081 

15,973,258 

-  13,810,591 

7,087,371 

6,718,648 

6,103,236 

4,812,140 

4,495,500 


The  above  comparison  for  1889  shows 
that  Minneapolis  was  well  in  advance 
of  all  other  markets.  She  has  con  tinned 
to  maintain  her  position. 

TRANSPORTATION  FACILITIES. 

Minneapolis  entered  upon  her  career 
with  practically  no  facilities  for  com¬ 
merce.  When  the  first  mills  were  built 
the  nearest  railroad  was  over  two 
hundred  miles  away  and  the  few  steam¬ 
ers  plying  upon  the  upper  Mississippi 
seldom  came  as  far  as  the  Falls  of  St. 
Anthony.  For  the  most  part  goods 
were  hauled  into  and  out  of  the  city  in 
wagons  and  carts;  the  famous  Red  River 
carts  being  for  many  years  the  only  regu¬ 
lar  means  of  conveymncefor  merchandise 
westward  bound.  Realizing  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  public  carriers  the  earlier  Minne¬ 
apolis  merchants  took  an  aggressive 
position  looking  to  the  securing  of  direct 
railroad  communication  with  the  East, 
regular  trips  by  boats  to  and  from  the 
South  and  lines  of  feeding  and  distribut¬ 
ing  railroad  to  the  West.  For  a  time 
not  very  much  was  accomplished,  but 
eventually  the  railroad  building  began 
and  to  the  “  hustling  ”  propensities  of  the 


pioneer  Minneapolitans  the  city  is  in¬ 
debted,  in  a  small  degree,  for  the  remark¬ 
able  transportation  system  now  in  op¬ 
eration. 

Strangely  enough,  the  first  develop¬ 
ment  of  steam  transportation  was  in  a 
channel  long  since  abandoned  for  the 
purpose.  In  1849  Captain  John  Rollins 
came  to  Minneapolis  from  Maine  and 
soon  built  and  launched  the  steamer 
“  Governor  Ramsey  ”  on  the  Mississippi 
river  above  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  there  were 
then  no  railroads  in  the  state ;  but  thriv¬ 
ing  villages  had  sprung  up  along  the 
river  for  a  hundred  miles  above  the  falls, 
and  Minneapolis  was  their  natural 
market.  The  machinery  and  iron  work 
for  the  “  Governor  Ramsey  ”  were  built 
in  Maine  and  shipped  by  ocean  steamer 
to  New  Orleans  and  re-shipped  on  a  Mis¬ 
sissippi  river  boat  to  St.  Paul.  All  the 
wooden  part  of  the  steamer  was  con¬ 
structed  in  Minneapolis  and  the  boat 
was  the  equal  in  every  particular  to  any 
of  her  kind  in  the  East.  As  soon  as  fin¬ 
ished  the  “Governor  Ramsey”  com¬ 
menced  making  regular  trips  to  Sauk 
Rapids,  under  the  command  of  Capt. 
Benjamin  B.  Parker.  She  was  the  first 
of  a  fleet  of  steamers  which  continued  to 
carry  on  a  prosperous  trade  until  the 
war.  In  1855  two  steamers, the  “North 
Star”  and  “H.  M.  Rice,”  were  built  and 
entered  the  up  river  trade.  Later  the 
“Enterprise”  was  added  to  the  line. 
The  end  of  this  lively  commercial  enter¬ 
prise  was  quite  as  interesting  as  its 
inception .  When  the  war  of  the  Rebellion 
was  in  progress  there  was  need  of  many 
light  draft  steamboats  of  moderate  size 
for  the  navigation  of  the  bayous  and 
small  streams  of  the  South.  The  upper 
Mississippi  boats  were  just  the  thing  for 
this  purpose.  They  were  all  purchased 
by  the  gOA^ernment,  transferred  around 
the  falls  on  rollers,  and  taken  South 
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never  to  return  or  to  be  replaced  in  kind. 
After  the  war  railroad  building  went  for¬ 
ward  rapidly.  The  up  river  towns  were 
soon  way  stations  on  the  Northwestern 
roads,  and  the  steamers  were  not  needed. 
Later  the  upper  river  developed  great 
itsefulness  as  the  means  of  transporting 
at  small  expense  the  millions  of  logs 
needed  for  the  Minneapolis  sawmills. 

But  the  people  of  Minneapolis  were 
not  satisfied  with  steamers  of  their  own 
above  the  falls.  They  wanted  the  steam¬ 
boats  of  the  lower  river  to  come  directly 
to  their  own  landing  instead  of  stopping 
at  St.  Paul  and  Mendota.  There  was 
complaint  on  the  part  of  river  men  that 
the  boulders  in  the  channel  rendered 
navigation  dangerous,  and  to  ovei'come 
this  objection  a  considerable  sum  was 
raised  at  a  public  meeting  held  June  20, 
1852,  and  a  contract  was  let  to  Capt. 
John  Rollins  to  blast  out  these  obstruc¬ 
tions.  At  the  same  time  a  committee 
consisting  of  Messrs.  Stearns,  Bristol, 
Tapper,  Cheever  and  Hall  was  appointed 
to  have  general  charge  of  opening  navi¬ 
gation  and  securing  regular  trips  to  the 
falls  by  down  river  boats.  Two  years 
later  more  effective  measures  were  taken. 
A  company  was  formed  and  $15,000 
raised  for  the  purchase  or  construction 
of  steamers  to  run  to  and  from  the  falls. 
The  first  board  of  directors  consisted  of 
A.  M.  Fridley,  Z.  E.  B.  Nash,  R.  Cutler, 
J.  B.  Gilbert  and  Edwai'd  Murphy,  and 
these  gentlemen  were  so  far  successful  in 
carrying  out  the  wishes  of  their  consti¬ 
tuents  that  in  1855  the  steamer  “  I'alls 
City”  was  built  at  Wellsville,  Ohio,  and 
entered  the  trade  between  St.  Anthony 
and  Rock  Island  and  Dubuque.  Edward 
Murph}",  J.  B.  Gilbert  and  John  Martin, 
each  of  whom  owned  stock  in  the  com¬ 
pany,  acted  as  captain  at  different  times. 
The  ‘‘Falls  City”  opened  the  way  and 
other  steamers  followed  in  the  trade. 

For  a  few  years  the  trade  carried  on 


by  the  river  steamers  prospered.  The 
year  1856  brought  to  Minneapolis  Capt. 
J.  C.  Reno,  an  experienced  river  man 
from  Cincinnati,  who  saw  at  once  the 
possibilities  of  river  commerce  and  the 
advantage  to  be  gained  if  it  were  once 
well  established.  Through  the  influence 
of  Capt.  Reno  four  steamers  were  in¬ 
duced,  in  1857,  to  enter  the  trade  south 
from  Alinneapolis.  During  that  season 
there  were  fifty-two  arrivals  of  steam¬ 
boats  at  the  landing  below  the  falls. 
But  this  was  the  maximum.  Financial 
depression  and  the  paralyzing  effeet  of 
the  war  put  an  end  for  the  time  to  river 
traffic.  After  the  war  much  attention 
was  paid  to  railroad  building  and  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  apathy  towards  the  river  trade 
seemed  to  exist.  The  river  channel  was 
allowed  to  become  obstructed.  Within 
a  few  years  the  subject  has  again  been 
agitated,  especially  since  Capt.  Reno’s 
return  to  the  city,  and  appropriations 
have  been  secured  for  clearing  the  chan¬ 
nel  below  the  falls.  During  the  summer 
of  1892  small  steamers  again  made  trips 
to  Minneapolis,  and  the  prospects  are 
bright  for  an  early  resumption  of  regular 
river  trade. 

There  are  large  possibilities  for  the 
future  of  river  transportation,  both 
above  and  below  Minneapolis.  The 
operation  of  the  system  of  government 
storage  reservoirs  at  the  head-waters  of 
the  Mississippi  has  much  improved  navi¬ 
gation  below  the  falls,  and  has  made 
possible  the  running  of  steamboats  for 
hundreds  of  miles  north  of  Alinneapolis, 
a  few  locks  being  all  that  is  necessary 
for  continuous  trips.  For  heavy  freights 
these  cheap  waterways  must  eventualh' 
come  into  extensive  use. 

A  detailed  description  of  the  railroads 
centering  in  Minneapolis  is  found  under 
the  appropriate  department  of  this 
work.  Of  their  relation  to  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  the  city  many  pages  might 
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be  written.  That  the  railroads  have 
made  possible  the  settlement  and  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  great  hard  wheat  belt, 
and  that  Minneapolis’  prosperity  has 
been  due  in  a  great  measure  to  this  rapid 
development,  has  been  shown.  Minne¬ 
apolis  has  used  railroads  as  a  merchant 
uses  trucks  and  carts  for  hauling  his 
goods  in  and  out  of  his  warehouse.  For 
the  most  part  the  carts  have  backed  up 
to  the  city’s  doors  whenever  their  services 
were  needed,  but  when  a  new  one  was 
wanted  and  did  not  appear  at  the  proper 
time,  Minneapolis  bought  one  or  built  it 
herself.  With  few  exceptions  no  subsi¬ 
dies  or  special  loans  have  been  necessary. 
Most  of  the  roads  were  manifestly  pro¬ 
fitable  investments  from  their  inception. 

There  have  not  been  many  cases  in 
which  the  railroads  were  unfriendly  to 
Minneapolis.  As  a  rule  the  western 
lines  have  shown  great  fairness,  though 
there  are  occasional  complaints  of  dis¬ 
crimination  in  favor  of  rival  markets. 
In  the  matter  of  Eastern  freights  Minne¬ 
apolis  was  for  years  practically  at  the 
mercy  of  Chicago,  whose  influence  upon 
the  lines  between  Minneapolis  and  the 
Southeast  was  detrimental  to  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  Flour  City.  Chicago  was  the 
onl_y  outlet  to  the  East  and  Minneapolis 
must  needs  pay  tribute.  The  need  of  a 
direct  line  to  the  seaboard  which  should 
be  able  to  make  rates  in  the  interests  of 
Minneapolis  was  urgent;  accordingly 
the  road  was  built.  It  was  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  way.  A  direct  route  of  500  miles 
to  Sault  Ste.  Marie  was  taken,  and  the 
Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
Railroad,  commonly  called  the  “  Soo 
Line,”  was  opened  in  1888  in  connection 
with  the  Canadian  Pacific.  Tide  water 
was  reached  at  Montreal  in  less  miles 
and  time  than  was  possible  via  Chicago. 
The  line  has  proved  to  be  the  key  of  the 
rate  situation  and  the  emancipator  of 
Minneapolis  from  the  domination  of  any 


rival  point.  It  has  become  a  favorite 
line  for  the  shipment  of  flour  and  grain 
to  the  East,  and  for  export.  In  1891  it 
carried  1,200,642  barrels  of  flour.  The 
jobbers  receive  large  shipments  from  the 
East  over  the  “Soo,”  and  passenger 
traffic  both  ways  is  large  and  growing: 
An  entirely  new  section  of  Northern  Wis¬ 
consin  and  upper  Michigan  has  been 
opened  up  and  made  tributary  to  Minne¬ 
apolis  by  the  “  Soo  ”  line. 

By  such  masterly  methods  has  Minne¬ 
apolis  extended  her  commercial  influence. 
Ten  great  railways  now  afford  trans¬ 
portation  facilities  for  the  city.  Their 
numerous  branches  and  divisions  if 
counted  separately  would  double  the 
number.  Trains  arrive  and  depart  daily 
over  a  score- of  routes.  Six  railways  con¬ 
nect  Minneapolis  with  Chicago  and  the 
Eastern  lines  there  terminating.  To  the 
westward  there  is  a  choice  of  four  routes 
to  the  Pacific  coast.  Every  section  of 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  the  Dakotas,  Ne¬ 
braska  and  Montana  is  in  direct  commu¬ 
nication  with  Minneapolis. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1891  the  ten 
great  systems  having  lines  running  into 
Minneapolis  had  an  aggregate  length  of 


37,109  miles  divided  as  follows: 

Miles. 

Chicago  &  Northwestern  System,  -  -  8,015 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  System,  -  7,087 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  System,  6,065 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  -  -  -  5,118 

Northern  Pacific,  -----  4,348 

Great  Northern,  ------  3,684 

Chicago  Great  Western,  -  -  -  -  911 

Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste  Marie,  884 
Wisconsin  Central,  -----  770 

St.  Paul  &  Duluth,  -----  227 


Total,  ------  37,109 


Perhaps  one-fourth  of  the  above  mile¬ 
age  is  not  directly  tributary  to  Minne¬ 
apolis. 

The  growth  of  the  railway  mileage  is 
shown  by  the  figures  for  the  last  seven 
years  in  the  subjoined  statement. 
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1885,  total  mileage,  -  -  -  .  19,296 

1880,  total  mileage,  -  .  .  .  25,339 

1887,  total  mileage,  -  .  .  .  31,799 

1888,  total  mileage,  .  -  .  -  32,756 

1889,  total  mileage,  -  .  .  .  33,583 

1890,  total  mileage,  .  .  .  .  34.,371 

1891,  total  mileage,  -  -  .  .  37,109 

This  wonderful  increase  of  nearly  100 

per  cent,  in  seven  3’ears  is  clue  largely  to 
the  extensive  building  operations  carried 
on  by  the  Northern  Pacific  and  Great 
Noi'thern  railways  and  to  the  addition 
of  the  great  Burlington  system  to  the 
Minneapolis  territory.  Below  is  given 
the  mileage  increase  of  the  various  sys¬ 


tems  in  the  seven  years  : 

Miles, 

Chicago  &  Northwestern,  -  -  -  -  2,370 

Great  Northern, . -  2,217 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  -  -  2,()82 

Northern  Pacific,  -----  1,801 

Chicago  Great  Western,  -  -  -  -  911 

“Soo”Line, . 839 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  -  -  291 

Wisconsin  Central,  -----  221 

St.  Paul  &  Duluth,  -----  19 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Northern  (bringing 

in  the  Burlington  system,)  -  -  -  7,087 


During  the  year  1893  the  Great 
Northern  line  will  complete  its  road  to 
the  Pacific  coast. 

BANKS  AND  CLEARINGS. 

Banks  and  financial  institutions  have 
contributed  their  full  share  to  the  com¬ 
mercial  operations  of  the  city.  They 
have  afforded  the  necessary  financial  as¬ 
sistance  and  have  kept  pace  with  other 
lines  of  business.  The  increase  in  the 
number  of  banks  and  aggregate  capital 
in  the  past  eight  years  has  been  as  fol¬ 
lows: 


Year. 

No. 

Capital. 

1884 . 

13 

$5,010,000 

5,410,000 

5,735,000 

6,510,000 

6,870,000 

7,205,000 

7.905.000 

8,495,000 

1885 . 

14 

1886 . 

15 

1887 . 

18 

1888 . 

21 

1889 . 

21 

1890 . 

21 

1891 . 

23 

The  full  history  of  Minneapolis  banks 
appears  under  the  appropriate  heading. 

Bank  clearings  are  an  uncertain  basis 
for  the  comparison  of  the  volume  of  bus¬ 
iness  transacted  in  different  cities,  owing 
to  the  dissimilarity  of  conditions  and 
methods.  But  the  volume  of  trade  from 
y^ear  to  year  at  an\^  one  point  is  well  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  aggregate  clearings.  Min¬ 
neapolis  clearings  have  advanced  500 
per  cent,  in  ten  years.  The  clearings  for 
each  year  since  1882  are  given  below: 


1882  . $  73,250,000 

1883  .  87,508,000 

1884  .  110,556,619 

1885  .  125,477,478 

1886  .  164,301,748 

1887  .  194,777,533 

1888  .  215,895,359 

1889  .  240,221,068 

1890  .  303,913,022 

1891  .  365,036,633 


TRADE  ORGANIZATIONS. 

Minneapolis  enterpidse  has  become 
proverbial.  The  spirit  of  the  city  has 
encouraged  individual  jirogress,  and  priv¬ 
ate  business  firms  by  their  shrewdness 
and  energy  have  contributed  not  a  little 
to  the  success  of  the  community  as  a 
whole;  but  the  effectiveness  of  organi¬ 
zation  has  never  been  better  exemplified 
than  in  the  history  of  the  trade  associa¬ 
tions  of  Minneapolis  business  men. 

During  the  early  days  of  thecity  there 
were  a  number  of  organizations  which 
were  of  short  life  as  original^  planned. 
These  early  associations  though  gener¬ 
ally  temporai'y  in  character  were  indica¬ 
tive  of  the  public  spirit  and  progressive 
tendency'  of  the  peo2jle  of  Minneapolis. 
More  enduring  organizations  came  later. 
The  history^  of  the  Board  of  Trade  aii- 
pears  in  the  chapter  on  Manufacturing. 
At  first  the  scope  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
was  very'  broad.  Its  iiur^ioses  were  set 
forth  as  being“to  facilitate  and  ])romotc 
the  commercial,  mercantile  and  manu¬ 
facturing  interests  of  the  city'  of  Minne- 
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apolis;  to  encourage  just  and  equitable 
principles  of  trade,  and  uniformity  in  the 
commercial  usages  of  the  city  ;  to  acquire, 
preserve  and  disseminate  valuable  busi¬ 
ness  information  ;  to  adjust  controver¬ 
sies  and  misunderstandings  that  may 
occur  between  parties  engaged  in  trade, 
and  to  advance  the  general  prosperity  of 
the  city  of  Minneapolis.” 

With  the  development  of  the  enorm¬ 
ous  grain  traffic  of  the  city  it  became 
evident  that  a  distinct  organization 
more  especially  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  the  grain  market,  was  needed,  and  in 
October,  1881,  the  Minneapolis  Chamber 
of  Commerce  was  organized.  The  first 
officers  were  H.  G.  Harrison,  president; 
A.  D.  Mulford,  first  vice-president;  A.  B. 
Taylor,  second  vice-president;  G.  D. 
Rogers,  secretary  and  T.  J.  Buxton, 
treasurer.  The  office  of  president  has 
been  held  successively  since  the  first  year 
by  Messrs.  E.  V. White,  Geo.  A.  Pillsbury 
(two  terms,)  C.  M.  Loring  (four  terms) 
and  F.  L.  Greenleaf  (threeterms.)  C.  C. 
Sturtevant  became  secretary  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  year  and  has  remained  in  office  ever 
since.  The  officers  for  1891-2  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  President,  F.  L.  Gi'eenleaf;  first 
vice-president,  F.  C.  Pillsbury;  second 
vice-president,  J.  H.  Martin;  directors, 
A.  J.  Sawyer,  F.  R.  Pettit,  C.  W.  Moor, 
C.  M.  Harrington,  F.  W.  Commone, 
Wm.  Griffiths,  S.  D.  Cargill,  E.  Cardin, 
A.  C.  Loring  and  W.  D.  Gregory,  Secre¬ 
tary,  C.  C.  Sturtevant;  treasurer,  H.  H. 
Thayer.  From  its  founding  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  grown 
steadily.  It  now  ranks  with  the  leading 
commercial  oi'ganizations  of  the  world. 
As  a  representative  of  the  largest  prim¬ 
ary  wheat  market  in  the  world  it  holds 
a  tmique  position  among  similar  bodies. 
In  1884  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  com¬ 
pleted  a  building  at  a  cost  of  $180,000 
and  representing,  with  the  site,  a  value 
of  $240,000.  The  membership  has 


sprung  from  a  few  score  to  about  650 
and  has  only  been  kept  from  more  rapid 
increase  by  rigid  scrutiny  of  applications 
and  considerable  advances  of  membership 
fee.  The  various  fees  and  dues,  together 
with  assessments  and  rentals  of  offices 
in  the  building  pay  all  the  expenses  and 
allow  of  a  large  appropriation  each  r^ear 
to  a  sinking  fund,  which  will  in  a  few 
years  be  sufficient  to  pay  off  the  entire 
bonded  indebtedness  of  the  organization. 
An  enormus  business  is  transacted  annu¬ 
ally  on  the  floor  of  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce.  Not  only  is  the  entire  grain  bus¬ 
iness  of  the  city  there  handled,  but  a 
large  amount  of  the  dealings  in  “futures” 
which  formerly  went  to  Chicago,  now 
comes  to  the  Minneapolis  brokers. 

The  Board  of  Trade  retains  its  char¬ 
acter  as  an  association  of  business  men 
meeting  weekly  during  the  winter  and 
monthly  in  the  summer  to  discuss  public 
affairs  and  to  recommend  action.  The 
board  has  exercised  a  large  influence  in 
securing  the  establishment  of  new  busi¬ 
ness  interests  in  the  city. 

Next  in  chronological  order  among 
the  commercial  bodies  is  the  Jobbers  As¬ 
sociation  of  Minneapolis,  which  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  1884.  It  is  an  association  of 
wholesale  merchants  for  the  promotion 
of  their  class  interests,  such  as  the  regu¬ 
lation  of  prices  and  competition,  obtain¬ 
ing  favorable  railroad  rates,  and  the  en¬ 
largement  of  the  territory  for  business. 
It  also  aims  to  promote  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  new  business  concerns  in  the 
city.  The  objects  of  the  association  are 
more  formally  set  forth  in  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  as  being;  “to  unite  the  mercantile 
and  manufacturing  interests  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  advancing  and  increasing  the 
trade  and  business  of  the  city  of  Minne¬ 
apolis;  to  support  such  means  as  may 
be  deemed  best  to  promote  this  end;  to 
use  its  influence  as  a  bod3"to  their  rights 
and  influence  as  merchants,  manufactur- 
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ers  and  citizens,  and  encourage  social  in¬ 
tercourse  among  its  members.”  Imme¬ 
diately  upon  its  organization  the  associ- 
tion  became  a  potent  factor  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  business  interests  of  the 
city.  Its  operations  have  al\va3’s  been 
cpiiet  but  none  the  less  effective.  Monthly 
meetings  are  held.  Standing  committees 
on  transportation,  legislation, insurance 
and  taxation,  suggest  the  lines  of  work 
eovered  by  the  association.  The  officers 
for  1892  are  J.  C.  Eliel,  president;  W.  C. 
Gregg,  treasurer,  and  W.  G.  B^u'on,  sec¬ 
retary.  The  following  list  of  members 
shows  that  the  association  includes 
within  its  ranks  the  leading  wholesalers 
of  the  city:  Altman  &  Co.,  Barnard 
Bros.  &  Cope,  Jas.  H.  Bishop  &  Co.,  The 
Bradstreet-Thurber  Co.,  David  Bradley 
&  Co.,  J.  I.  Caseimplement  Co.,  Century 
Piano  Co.,  Dunham  &  Johnson,  Deere  & 
Co.,  W.  J.  Dyer  &  Bro.,  T.  H.  Drew  Glass 
Co.,  Dodson,  Fisher  &  Brockmann,  For¬ 
man,  Ford  &  Co.,  The  Frisk-Turner  Co., 
Goodyear  Rubber  Co.,  Harrison,  Faring- 
ton  &  Co.,  Hooker  &  Manley,  Herzog 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Janney,  Semple  & 
Co.,  Johnson  &  Hurd,  Kenned^"  Bros., 
L.  D.  Kilbourn  Boot  &  Shoe  Co.,  Anth- 
on3'  Kelly  &  Co.,  L3nnan-Eliel  Drug  Co., 
Lillibridge-Bremner  F^actory,  American 
Buscuitand  Manufacturing  Co.;  McLeod 
&  Smith,  Minneapolis  Threshing  Ma¬ 
chine  Co.,  Minneapolis  Furniture  Co., 
Minneapolis  Glass  Co.,  McDonald  Bros., 
Minnesota  Soap  Co.,  Moline,  Milburn, 
Stoddard  Co.,  Alinneapolis  Iron  Store 
Co.,  Northwestern  Stove  Works,  North¬ 
western  Casket  Co.,  North  Star  Boot  & 
Shoe  Co.,  Geo.  R.  Newell  &  Co.,  W.  S. 
Nott  &  Co.,  Northwestern  Star  Oil  Co., 
Jno.  C.  Oswald  &  Co.,  Paris,  Alurton  & 
Co.,  Patterson  &  Stevenson,  A.  M.  Pratt 
&  Co.,  W.  H.  Peckham,  Pioneer  Fuel 
Co.,  L.  Paulle,  Robinson  &  Stringham 
Co.,  Russell,  Boynton  &  Co.,  Rugg,  Ful¬ 
ler  &  Co.,  Smith  &  Wyman,  Salisbury, 


Rolph  &  Co.,  J.  A.  Shea  &  Co.,  Union 
Railway  Storage  Co.,  Wyman,  Part¬ 
ridge  &  Co.,  and  R.  N.  Woollett. 

Within  a  few  years  Minneapolis  has 
become  one  of  the  most  important  mar¬ 
kets  in  thecountr3'  forfruits  and  produce. 
Aside  from  the  advantage  of  a  rapidly 
growing  city  and  an  extensive  tributary 
country,  the  development  of  the  trade  in 
this  line  was  largely  due  to  the  Produce 
Exchange  and  the  individual  efforts  of 
the  enterprising  business  men  who  com¬ 
pose  its  membership.  The  Produce  Ex¬ 
change  was  incorporated  on  April  28th, 
1884.  Its  first  officers  were:  President, 
J.  D.  Darling;  first  vice-president,  E.  G. 
Potter;  second  vice-president,  H.  K. 
Pratt;  secretar3'^,  A.  M.  Woodward; 
treasurer,  Enoch  Holmes;  directors, 
S.  A.  Coe,  E.  Bach,  Frank'  Clark,  L. 
Longfellow,  M.  Whitcomb  and  A.  M. 
Woodward.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
organization  ‘‘to  secure  more  intimate 
business  relations  among  its  members ; 
to  lacilitate  the  buying  and  selling  of  all 
produce;  to  inculcate  and  inforce  by 
mutual  agreement,  just  and  equitable 
principles  and  rules  in  trade  whereb3’' 
business  controversies  or  disputes  among 
its  members  may  be  speedil3'  and  fairly 
adjusted ;  to  acquire  and  impart  such 
commercial  information  as  may  relate 
to  their  mutual  interests  and  profit,  and 
generally  to  secure  to  its  members  the 
benefits  and  advantages  which  experi-. 
ence  has  shown  to  result  from  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  legitimate  business  pursuits,  and 
to  advance  and  promote  the  general 
prosperity  and  business  interest  of  the 
City  of  Minneapolis.”  DaiW  meetings 
are  held  as  in  other  similar  bodies. 
The  officers  for  1892  are:  President, 
H.  S.  Smith;  first  vice-president,  W.  E. 
Grinnell;  second  vice-president,  S.  G. 
Palmer;  secretary,  C.  Y.  Knight  and 
treasurer,  D.  W.  Longfellow. 

On  September  1st,  1888,  the  Builders 
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Exchange  of  Minneapolis,  was  incorpor¬ 
ated  for  the  purpose,  as  expressed  in  its 
constitution,  of  “  advancingthe  building 
interests  of  the  City  of  Minneapolis,  and 
the  maintaining  of  a  club  room  where 
its  members  ean  meet  for  business,  pleas¬ 
ure,  mutual  improvement,  and  for  united 
action  tending  to  the  purpose  above 
stated,  and  where  others  may  be  invited 
for  discussion  and  consideration  of  mat¬ 
ters  of  interest  to  the  building  fratern¬ 
ity.”  The  ineorporators  were  Charles 
Morse,  E.  C.  Cauvet,  C.  E.  Riehardson, 
B.  Cooper,  Frank  B.  Long,  J.S.  Homan, 
Geo.  W.  Libbey,  Robert  Cheney,  George 
A.  Morse,  J.  M.  Locke,  E.  F.  Dodson, 
F.  A.  Fisher,  Herbert  Chalker,  S.  C.  Cut¬ 
ter,  H.  N.  Leighton  and  A.  W.  Scott. 
Geo.  W.  Libbey  was  the  first  president, 
J.  S.  Homan,  E.  F.  Dodson  and  F.  B. 
Long,  vice-presidents,  and  C.  E.  Richard¬ 
son,  treasurer;  the  same  gentlemen  form¬ 
ing  the  first  board  of  directors.  The  eor- 
porate  membership  is  limited  to  master 
builders;  a  non-corporate  membership 
provides  for  branches  of  business  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  the  mechanieal  trades.  The 
Exchange  has  been  of  great  benefit  to 
the  buildinginterestsof  the  city.  Rooms 
are  maintained  in  the  Boston  Block  and 
daily  sessions  are  held.  The  officers  in 
1892  are,  L.  S.  Gillette,  president;  B. 
Cooper,  vice-president;  C.  W.  Brown, 
treasurer;  C.  E.  Richardson,  secretary; 
Chas.  Morse,  E.  F.  Dodson,  B.  Cooper, 
L.  S.  Gillette  and  C.  W.  Brown,  dii'ectors. 

The  Minneapolis  Business  Union,  per¬ 
haps  the  most  important  of  all  the  trade 
organizations,  was  formed  in  1890.  A 
full  description  of  its  work  is  given  in 
the  chapter  devoted  to  manufae  luring 
interests. 

George  Freeman  Warner.  A 
resident  of  Minnesota  since  1856  and 
of  Minneapolis  since  1857,  George 
F.  Warner  was  among  the  first  to 


engage  in  an  important  branch  of 
manufacturing  in  this  city,  and  to 
prosecute  it  through  years  of  dis¬ 
couragement,  with  persistenee,  until 
with  the  fruits  of  fortunate,  investments, 
he  was  able  to  retire  from  active  busi¬ 
ness  and  enjoy  a  mature  age,  amid  the 
eomforts  procured  by  an  industrious 
life  and  surrounded  by  sons  and  daught¬ 
ers  settled  in  honorable  positions. 

Mr.  Warner  is  a  native  of  the  town 
of  Warnersville,  Sehoharie  countj^.  New 
York,  where  he  was  born  November  25, 
1827,  the  youngest  of  a  family  of  five 
children.  His  father  was  George  Warner 
who  eultivated  a  farm  upon  which  he 
was  born  and  raised.  His  grandfather 
was  a  Revolutionary  soldier,  who,  sett¬ 
ling  upon  the  frontiers  of  civilization  had 
his  house  burned  by  Indians  and  himself 
earned  a  prisoner  to  Niagara,  where 
after  hardships  and  almost  starvation, 
he  made  his  eseape.  The  family  had  em¬ 
igrated  to  America  from  Hamburg, 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  and 
were  among  the  German  settlers  of  the 
Mohawk  valley  in  New  Y^ork. 

Mr.  Warner’s  mother  was  Mary 
Freeman,  whose  father  and  grandfather 
were  of  English  origin  and  residents  of 
Nova  Scotia,  were  mariners.  His  paternal 
grandmother  was  a  Boulanger  of  Freneh 
nativity.  His  infancy  and  boyhood 
were  passed  upon  the  Sehoharie  farm, 
with  sueh  labor  and  seholastic  advant¬ 
ages  as  was  the  lot  of  the  boys  of  that 
.period  in  the  rural  districts  of  New  York. 
Surrounded  by  mementoes  of  the 
atrocities  of  tory  animosity,  his  boyish 
imagination  was  filled  with  visions  of 
military  prowess,  and  his  patriotism 
stimulated  by  tales  of  the  Revolution, 
whose  survivors  were  just  passing  from 
the  stage  of  active  life. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  the  boy  left  the 
farm  and  went  to  Albany  where  he 
commeneed  an  apprenticeship  of  four 
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3'^ears  in  the  cabinet  making  and  piano 
building  trade.  The  j'ears  of  one’s 
junior  apprenticeship,  though  full  of  ex¬ 
periences  which  go  to  mould  the  char¬ 
acter  of  a  man,  are  without  event  of 
sufficient  importance  to  call  for  record. 
When  out  of  his  apprenticeship  he  went 
to  Buffalo  and  worked  at  the  piano 
business  as  a  journe3'man.  Arriving  at 
his  majority  he  established  himself  at 
Buffalo  in  the  manufacture  of  enameled 
furniture,  a  branch  of  business  then  un¬ 
known  in  that  cit\',  and  onlj'  recenth' 
established  in  Boston. 

He  now  felt  himself  at  liberty  to 
settle  in  life  with  some  permanence  and 
contracted  marriage  with  Miss  Julia 
Francis  Wilgus,  daughter  of  Nathaniel 
Wilgus  who  had  been  a  resident  of 
Buffalo  since  1816. 

After  the  furniture  business  had  been 
conducted  for  five  years,  it  was  closed 
out  and  the  proprietor  joined  the  eager 
crowd  that  was  hastening  westward. 
He  halted  at  Chicago  and  there  estab¬ 
lished  himself  at  thesamebusiness  which 
occupied  him  at  Buffalo.  After  two 
years  he  decided  to  go  fartner  west  and 
embark  in  the  lumber  business;  so  clos¬ 
ing  at  Chicago  he  bought  the  machinery 
for  a  steam  saw  mill  and  settling  at 
Faribault,  Minn.,  erected  the  mill  and 
put  it  in  operation.  The  town  is  at  the 
edge  of  the  big  woods,  then  heavily 
timbered  with  hard  wood,  and  offered 
to  the  practiced  e3’e  of  the  cabinet 
maker  attractive  material  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  his  wares.  In  the  spring  of 
1857  the  mill  was  burned — a  total  loss, 
with  no  insurance.  Left  thus  without 
business,  and  the  savings  of  years  of 
hard  work  dissipated,  he  did  not  3'ield  to 
despair,  but  sought  to  find  a  new  field 
for  his  exertions.  He  visited  an  old 
friend  at  Minneapolis,  Wni.  J.  Parsons, 
Escp,  whose  residence  was  on  the  site  of 
the  Temple  Court  building,  aiid  who 


was  among  the  most  enthusiastic  of  the 
early  citizens  of  Minneapolis,  who  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  him  to  tr3'  his  fortunes  in 
the  new  town.  He  accordingh'  secured 
a  dwelling  and  shop  at  the  corner  of 
Itaska  street  (now  Third  avenue  noi'th) 
and  Fourth  street  and  commenced  the 
manufacture  of  furnitiire.  It  was  in  a 
small  wa3',  for  his  capital  had  been  con¬ 
sumed  in  the  fire;  he  was  a  stranger  in 
the  communit3',  and  he  was  obliged  to 
take  his  place  at  the  bench  and  turn  out 
the  work  of  his  own  skilled  hands.  There 
was  a  growing  demand  for  furniture  and 
the  business  enlarged,  soon  requiring 
the  emplo3"ment  of  moi'e  hands  and  the 
enlargement  of  the  shop. 

About  1866  Mr.  Warner  joined  with 
the  Sidles  in  the  erection  of  the  present 
First  National  Bank  building,  comer  of 
Washington  avenue  and  Nicollet  street, 
the  ver3'  heart  of  the  business  part  of  the 
cit3'.  The  corner  building  was  erected  for 
the  bank,  and  the  next  inside  store  for  the 
furniture  business.  When  completed 
Mr.  Warner  opened  a  furniture  ware- 
room  in  this  building.  His  business  had 
now  gi'own  to  large  proportions  and 
occupied  c^uarters  commensurate  with 
its  importance.  But  it  was  a  location 
desirable  for  other  lines  of  trade,  and  a 
few  years  later  it  was  sold,  and  Mr. 
Warner  purchased  a  lot  (one-quarter 
acre)  at  the  corner  of  Fourth  street  and 
Nicollet,  where  he  erected  the  present 
Warner  Block,  and  to  which  he  removed 
his  business.  At  the  time  of  making 
this  purchase,  there  were  no  business 
houses  on  Nicollet  above  Washington 
avenue;  the  latter  itself  was  covered  with 
a  thicket  of  hazel  brush,  and  the  opinion 
of  the  wiseacres  of  the  community  was 
that  Warner  was  foolish  to  think  of 
doing  business  so  far  from  town.  The 
result  has  established  his  sagacit3'  for 
the  proi)ert3’  still  belongs  to  him,  and 
coidd  sell  for  as  many  thousands  as  it 
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cost  dollars  at  the  time  of  its  purchase. 

Mrs.  Warner  died  in  1876,  leaving  a 
famil^^  of  three  soins  and  three  daughters. 
The  sons  are  Maj.  N.  F.  Warner,  and 
Geo.  W.  Warner  of  Minneapolis,  and 
James  H.  Warner  of  New  York.  The 
daughters  are  wives  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Grif¬ 
fin,  and  Mr  D.  F.  Peek,  of  Minneapolis, 
and  of  A.  F.  DeSteiger  of  La  Salle,  Ills. 
Four  years  later  Mr.  Warner  was  mar¬ 
ried  a  second  time,  in  1880,  to  Mrs. 
George  Smith  of  Natchez,  Miss. 

He  retired  from  the  furniture  business 
in  1876,  but  has  continued  to  reside  in 
Minneapolis,  spending  his  winters  in  the 
south,  at  New  Orleans  and  elsewhere. 
He  has  erected  a  fine  villa  at  Cedar  Lake, 
in  the  midst  of  ample  grounds  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  grove  of  native  trees. 
This  was  unfortunately  destroyed  by 
fire,  but  in  its  place  has  arisen  a  more 
stately  mansion  which  is  the  family 
home. 

Some  four  years  ago  Mr.  Warner  was 
induced  by  his  son-in-law,  E.  W.  Griffin, 
who  had  explored  the  upper  country  as 
U.  S.  Deputy  Surve3''or,  to  invest  in  ex¬ 
plorations  for  iron  ore  in  the  western 
part  of  the  Mesaba  iron  range,  then 
thought  to  be  valuable  only  for  its  pine 
timber.  After  years  of  patient  and  ex¬ 
pensive  labor  in  opening  up  shafts,  and 
sinking  the  diamond  drill,  the  “Diamond 
Iron  Mine,”  has  been  proved  to  contain 
a  vast  deposit  of  high  grade  hematite 
iron  ore  of  “Bessemer”  quality.  It  has 
been  leased  to  a  wealthy  eastern  corpor¬ 
ation,  which  only  awaits  the  opening  of 
railroad  faeilities  tobeeome  a  large  ship¬ 
per  of  iron  ore.  Messrs.  Griffin  and 
Warner  were  the  pioneers  in  developing 
the  most  valuable  iron  range  in  the 
northwest,  which  is  destined  to  become 
a  very  important  tributary  to  the  wealth 
of  the  state.  The  Diamond  Iron  Min¬ 
ing  Company  has  its  offiee  at  No.  329 
Nicollet  ave.  Geo.  F.  Warner  is  presi¬ 


dent;  Henry  H.  Smith,  viee-president, 
and  Alvarado  Richardson,  seeretary  and 
treasurer. 

Mr.  Warner  is  a  man  of  great  enthu¬ 
siasm,  tenaeious  of  purpose,  and  most 
pleasant  and  affable  in  his  manners.  He 
has  met  many  vicissitudes  in  his  business 
career,  but  has  borne  them  with  fortitude 
shirking  no  labor,  and  deelining  no  re¬ 
sponsibility.  In  his  retirement  he  is 
able  to  review  a  life  of  industry,  which 
has  brought  him  at  the  end,  competence, 
with  none  to  anoy  or  malign. 

Henry  Poehler.  Among  the  men 
whom  the  opportunity  of  dealing  in  the 
great  staple  product  of  the  Northwest 
has.  attracted  to  Minneapolis,  few 
occupy  a  more  prominent  position  than 
Mr.  Poehler.  He  was  a  pioneer  in  the 
state,  in  which  he  has  gained  great  sue- 
eess  as  a  merchant.  He  was  disting¬ 
uished  by  long  and  varied  serviee  in  the 
state  and  national  legislatures.  His 
life  illustrates  the  opportunities  which 
await,  and  the  honors  and  successes 
which  American  citizenship  confer  upon 
one  worthy  to  receive  them,  though 
from  a  foreign  soil,  and  bringing  no  aid 
from  birth  or  fortune.  A  peasant  boy 
from  the  German  fatherland,  coming  to 
the  land  of  promise  and  opportunity  in 
his  youth,  he  has  risen  by  sheer  force  of 
industry  and  eapaeity,  through  diverse 
experiences  of  labor  to  a  position  of 
honor  in  the  eommtnity,  and  of  signal 
importance  in  the  great  mart  where  the 
largest  part  of  the  wheat  of  the  North¬ 
west  finds  a  market. 

Mr.  Poehler  is  of  German  nativity, 
born  in  the  principality  of  Lippe  Detmold, 
Aug.  22,  1833.  His  father,  Frederick 
Poehler,  was  a  man  of  edueation  and 
refinement,  pursuing  the  avoeation  of  a 
public  school  teacher.  His  family  of  ten 
children  taxed  his  means  of  subsistence 
so  that  he  was  able  to  bestow  upon  his 
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children  little  beyond  tlieirniaintainance, 
and  good  opportunities  to  accpiire  the 
rudiments  of  edueation. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  aecom- 
panying  an  uncle  who  was  emigrating 
to  America,  3’oung  Poehler  settled  with 
him  upon  a  farm  in  the  then  undeveloped 
west,  near  Burlington,  Iowa.  Five 
years  of  boyhood  were  here  passed  with 
hard  manual  lab’or  upon  the  farm. 

At  the  age  of  twenty'  years,  in  the 
spring  of  1853,  he  left  the  farm  seeking 
in  the  extreme  frontier  of  the  west  an 
opportuniW  to  employ  the  powers  whieh 
he  felt  urging  him  to  a  life  of  aetivity 
and  enterprise.  Tarrying  a  3'ear  at  St. 
Paid,  which  was  just  beginning  to 
emerge  from  a  rural  village,  he  found 
engagement  as  a  clerk  at  the  trad- 
,ing  post  of  Joseph  R.  Brown,  in  the  un¬ 
settled  but  rieh  Minnesota  valley'.  In 
the  spring  of  1855  he  launehed  into  trade 
in  eompany  with  a  brother,  opening  a 
store  of  general  merchandise  at  the  vill¬ 
age  of  Henderson,  Sible\'  Count\',  Alinn. 
The  venture  was  a  bold  one.  The 
Indian  title  to  the  surrounding  country 
had  only  just  been  extinguished.  The 
lands  had  not  been  surveyed.  Goods 
were  brought  in  over  roads  from  which 
the  stumps  were  not  yet  removed,  and 
sometimes  almost  impassable  from  the 
bottomless  sloughs  of  the  low  lands. 
There  were  few  pei'inanent  settlers. 
Customers  were  largely’  the  new  settlers 
with  Indians  and  mixed  bloods,  who 
traversed  the  wilderness  gaining  a  pre¬ 
carious  livelihood  in  the  chase.  But  he 
had  come  to  grow  up  with  the  countr3% 
and  in  the  settlement  where  onh"  a  cabin 
or  two  stood,  built  a  frame  store,  which 
as  business  increased  was  replaced  by 
one  of  brick,  and  was  several  times  en- 
larged.  The  village  of  Henderson  was 
surveyed  and  incorporated  the  3'ear  after 
his  arrival.  In  village  and  count3f 
affairs  he  held  important  official  posi¬ 


tions.  The  state  government  was  not 
organized  until  three  3’-ears  afterwards. 
At  the  first  state  election  in  the  fall  of 
1857,  Mr.  Poehler  was  chosen  to  repre¬ 
sent  Sible3'  and  McLeod  counties  in  the 
lower  house  of  the  legislature.  He  was 
allied  to  the  Democratic  part3',  but  the 
election  turned  more  upon  the  fitness  of 
candidates  than  upon  their  politics,  and 
his  election  was  nearlv  unanimous.  It 
was  an  important  position.  The  foun¬ 
dations  of  the  state  government  had 
been  laid  in  the  constitution  just  adopt¬ 
ed,  but  all  the  manifold  details  of  civil 
institutions  were  to  be  arranged  in  con- 
formit3'  with  a  state  government.  The 
land  grant  act  had  conferred  upon  the 
state  a  princeH  domain,  to  be  parceled 
out  for  the  development  of  the  state. 
Local  government  and  the  school  S3'stem 
were  to  be  established.  All  these  ques¬ 
tions  were  presented  to  the  3'et  3'outhful 
legislator,  and  so  well  dealt  with  that  a 
few  3’ears  later,  in  1865,  he  was  again 
chosen  to  the  same  position,  but  repre¬ 
senting  in  part  a  new  district,  Nicollet 
and  other  counties  having  been  joined  to 
Sible3’-  in  forming  the  legislative  district. 
Six  3’ears  later  he  was  chosen  to  the 
State  Senate,  in  which  he  served  a  term 
of  two  3’ears,  and  was  again  elected  in 
1875  for  another  term  of  two  3'ears. 
This  term  had  but  just  expired,  when  in 
1878  Mr.  Poehler  was  transferred  from 
the  State  to  the  National  legislature, 
having  been  elected  in  competition  with 
Maj.  Strait,  the  popular  Republican 
member,  to  represent  the  Second  District 
of  the  state  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  He  was  appointed  to  the  im¬ 
portant  committee  of  Indian  affairs,  as 
also  the  Committee  of  Expenses  of  the 
post  office.  His  term  of  service  in  the 
Forty -sixth  Congress  terminated  March 
4,  1880.  The  peasant  bo3’  and  3'outhful 
emigrant  of  1848 had  now  within  thirt3’ 
years  from  his  arrival  in  the  countr3’  at- 
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tained  one  of  the  highest  representative 
positions  in  the  nation.  It  was  no  acci¬ 
dent,  but  was  won  b3'  faithfulness  in 
every  trust,  and  capacitj'-  developed  and 
demonstrated  in  grappling  with  the 
problems  in  business,  society  and  politics 
which  anew  and  free  countrj^  presents, 
and  which  pointed  him  out  as  the  most 
competent  to  serve  them. 

In  1887  Mr.  Poehler  commenced  busi¬ 
ness  in  Minneapolis,  engaging  in  a 
broader  field  of  enterprise,  and  became  a 
resident  of  the  cit\^  in  1890.  He  opened 
a  grain  commission  business,  having 
a  membership  in  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  and  participating  extensiveh^  in 
the  vast  transactions  in  wheat,  which 
has  made  the  Minneapolis  exchange  the 
largest  in  point  of  sales  of  actual  grain 
in  the  country".  He  is  a  director  of  the 
chamber,  and  has  served  on  its  Board  of 
Arbitration.  He  is  manager  of  The 
Pacific  Elevator  Company,  operating  a 
line  of  twenty-five  elevators  along  the 
Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  Railroad. 

In  1861  Mr.  Poehler  was  married  to 
Miss  Elizabeth  Frankenfield,  of  Bucks 
County,  Pa.  Of  six  children  born  to 
them,  five  are  living.  They  are  Alvin  H. 
and  Charles  F.,  both  graduates  of  Shat- 
tuck  School,  of  Faribault,  and  now  en¬ 
gaged  in  business  with  their  father;  Wal- 
terC.,  who  is  a  student  at  the  Minnesota 
State  University;  and  Irene  M.  and  Au¬ 
gusta,  daughters  remaining  in  the  house¬ 
hold. 

Forty-five  years  of  association  with 
American  society  has  not  entirel}'-  oblit¬ 
erated  from  his  speech  traces  of  his  Ger¬ 
man  nativity.  He  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
physical  manhood,  tall,  broad  and  stal¬ 
wart.  His  conversation  is  fluent  and 
entertaining,  and  his  personality  uncom¬ 
monly  attractive.  His  business  success, 
which  has  placed  him  among  the  most 
affluent  of  his  associates  on  ’change,  has 


been  achieved  with  no  stain  of  sordid  am¬ 
bition.  He  is  enterprising  and  industri¬ 
ous,  but  public  spirited  and  liberal,  using 
his  position  and  acquisitions  to  strength¬ 
en  the  institutions  which  he  has  done  so 
much  to  establish  and  mature. 

Aaron  Denman  Mulford.  A  gentle¬ 
man  whose  face  is  familiar  to  all  the  fre¬ 
quenters  on  ’change;  whose  name  is  well 
known  in  financial  circles  throughout 
the  wheat  growing  belt  of  the  North¬ 
west,  and  whose  robust  form  and  cheer¬ 
ful  face  indicate  physical  health  and 
serenity  of  mind,  came  to  Minneapolis 
twent3"-one  years  ago  an  invalid ;  whose 
only  hope  of  life  was  thought  to  be  in  the 
bracing  air  and  free  life  of  this  salubrious 
region.  He  came  from  a  community 
where  his  ancestral  name  had  come  down 
from  colonial  times  through  eight  gener¬ 
ations  without  blemish,  conferring  upon 
those  who  bore  it  a  title  to  social  rank, 
to  one  where  the  only  passport  to  suc¬ 
cess  was  personal  merit,  and  where  con¬ 
fidence  and  respect  awaited  those  who 
should  demonstrate,  in  the  ordeal  of 
practical  life,  fitness  to  receive  them. 
Happily  he  has  shown  through  these 
years  that  his  name  is  entitled  to  honor 
in  the  West  through  merit,  as  it  is  by  in¬ 
heritance  in  the  East. 

Mr.  Mulford’s  paternal  ancestor  was 
William  Mulford,  who  settled  at  Lynn, 
Mass.,  in  1639;  an  emigrant  of  Quaker 
faith  from  England,  and  who  a  few  years 
latertook  up  his  residence  at  Southamp¬ 
ton,  Long  Island,  where  he  was  one  of 
the  first  settlers.  The  family  passed  to 
Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  where  for  five 
generations  they  have  borne  an  honored 
name,  and  been  engaged  in  active  manu¬ 
facturing  pursuits.  His  maternal  ances¬ 
tors  were  Bakers,  who  settled  in  Connec¬ 
ticut  as  early  as  1635,  and  have  long 
been  residents  of  Union  county,  New 
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Jersey.  Among  their  eonnections  were 
the  Diekinsons,  founders  of  Princeton 
College. 

A.  D.  Mulford  was  the  youngest  but 
one  of  a  family  of  seven  children  born  to 
Benjamin  W.  and  Jane  (Baker)  Mulford. 
He  was  born  at  the  city  of  Elizabeth,  N. 
J.,  January  10,  1840.  In  his  3^outh  he 
was  thought  to  be  of  feeble  constitution 
and  early  showed  sj-mptoms  of  i^vilmon- 
ar\’  weakness.  His  father  died  when  he 
was  of  tender  ^-ears,  leaving  him  to  the 
care  of  his  mother,  who  laid  no  heavy 
burdens,  either  of  education  or  labor, 
upon  him.  His  school  life  was  at  a  pri¬ 
vate  school  in  his  native  cit3%  and  termi¬ 
nated  in  his  sixteenth  3'ear.  He  then 
spent  a  3'ear  in  a  store  as  clerk,  and  at 
the  age  of  seventeen  opened  an  office  at 
Elizabeth  for  the  transaction  of  real 
estate,  insuranceand  brokerage  business. 
For  fourteen  3^ears  this  business  was 
continued  with  assiduity  and  success.  It 
gradually  led  him  into  connection  with 
large  financial  interests.  He  became 
officialh'  connected  with  the  First 
National  bank,  the  Fire  and  Marine  In¬ 
surance  company,  the  Dime  Savings 
bank  and  the  Librarv  association. 

While  still  living  at  Elizabeth,  on  the 
17th  of  Febrviar3',  1869,  he  married  Miss 
Clari  Marondi,  whose  father,  Frances 
Marondi,  was  a  prominent  business  man 
in  Boston  for  over  fift3'3'ears.  The  famih' 
was  of  Italian  origin,  but  domiciled  in 
this  coLintiw  for  manv  generations. 

The  cares  of  an  engrossing  business, 
and  the  burdens  of  financial  trusts  de¬ 
veloped  the  latent  seeds  of  puhnonar3' 
disease.  Hemorrhages  of  the  lungs  so 
reduced  his  strength  that  i)h3’sicians 
advised  cessation  of  business  and  change 
of  climate  as  the  onl  v  hope  of  prolong¬ 
ing  life.  Following  the  prescription,  he 
closed  his  affairs  and  found  a  new  home 
in  Minneapolis.  It  was  in  the  3'ear  1871 
that  he  first  arrived  here.  For  several 


3'ears  he  did  not  enter  business,  giving 
himself  to  relaxation  and  recuperation. 
As  strength  returned,  and  a  desire  to 
bear  a  hand  in  the  bus3'  tide  of  life  that 
flowed  around  him  took  possession  of 
his  mind,  he  engaged,  about  1875,  in  the 
wood  and  coal  business,  having  an  office 
in  the  Nicollet  house.  His  observations 
of  the  needs  of  the  communit3'  led  him  to 
plan  the  organization  of  a  stricth'  sav¬ 
ings  bank;  and  associating  E  H.  AIoul- 
ton  in  the  enterprise,  the  Farmers’  and 
Mechanics’  Savings  bank  was  organized. 
Mr.  Mulford  was  a  trustee  and  the  first 
president  of  the  new  bank. 

He  now  turned  his  attention  to  the 
grain  business,  and  opened  a  produce 
commission  house.  Minneapolis  had 
already  become  a  great  milling  point  and 
a  considerable  wheat  market,  but  the 
methods  of  dealing,  and  especialH'  of 
handling  the  vast  qualities  of  grain 
which  the  milling  business  attracted 
here,  were  3'et  crude  and  experimental. 
Mr.  Mulford  gave  himself,  with  rare  in¬ 
telligence  and  good  judgment,  to  the 
perfecting  of  these  methods.  One  result 
was  the  organization  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce — which  has  become  the  largest 
market  of  wheat  in  the  world.  He  was 
vice  president  of  the  Chamber  at  its  or¬ 
ganization  in  1881,  and  has  ever  since 
maintained  a  close  connection  with  it. 
Another  line  of  investment  which  he 
adopted  to  facilitate  the  handling  of 
grain  was  in  the  construction  and  man¬ 
agement  of  elevators.  The  Mulford  Ele¬ 
vator  Comi)an3'was  organized,  of  which 
he  was  president  and  treasurer.  The 
business  of  the  compan3'has  so  extended 
throughout  Minnesota  and  the  States  of 
North  and  South  Dakota,  that  no  less 
than  thirty-six  elevators  belonging  to 
this  compan3'  are  now  in  operation.  In 
addition  to  this  large  business,  Mr.  Mul¬ 
ford  is  vice-president  and  ti'easurer  of 
the  Great  Western  Elevator  Compaiu', 
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which  is  building  near  Minneapolis  a 
great  terminal  elevator,  with  a  present 
capacity  of  500,000  bushels,  and  a  pros¬ 
pective  one  of  1,500,000  bushels.  In 
their  private  business  the  firm  of  A.  D. 
Mulford  &  Co.  handle  between  two  and 
three  million  bushels  of  grain  per  year. 

While  he  has  been  immersed  in  busi¬ 
ness  of  a  magnitude  to  task  the  energies 
of  one  in  full  physical  health,  he  has  not 
entirely  overcome  the  weakness  which 
first  induced  him  to  eome  here.  More 
than  once  he  has  been  brought  low  by 
recurrence  of  the  old  trouble  and  has 
been  obliged  to  discontinue  attention  to 
business  for  months.  During  these  in¬ 
tervals  he  has  made  two  trips  to  Europe, 
and  spent  much  time  in  travel,  with 
winter  sojourns  in  Florida  and  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  But  he  seems  to  possess  a 
faculty  of  recuperation,  due  in  part,  no 
doubt,  to  exuberance  of  spirits  and 
serenity  of  mind,  which  gives  him  the 
appearance  of  robustness  and  joviality. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mulford  have  been 
greatly  afflicted  in  the  loss  of  two  child¬ 
ren  of  tender  years.  Their  only  son, 
Ernest  Denman,  is  now,  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  making  preparation  for  a  course 
at  Harvard  University. 

Mr.  Mulford  is  of  asocial  disposition. 
He  is  a  prominent  member  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Club,  and  of  other  organizations 
for  the  promotion  of  art,  rational  enjoy¬ 
ment  and  the  sweet  amenities  of  life. 

Sprung  from  an  ancestry  that  adhered 
with  great  tenacity  to  the  calvinistic 
theology,  he  has  embraced  a  more  liberal 
faith.  He  exalts  the  practical  virtues  of 
honesty,  eharity  and  good  will  above 
dogmas  of  scholastie  speculation.  Upon 
the  question  which  just  now  agitates 
those  who  deal  upon  the  exchange,  he 
advocates  the  suppression  of  future  and 
option  trading  in  non-existant  products 
by  the  strong  arm  of  federal  taxation, 
in  the  interest  of  the  producers  and  of 


general  morality.  In  this,  with  charact¬ 
eristic  independence,  he  antagonizes  a 
large  majority  of  those  who  deal  “on 
’change.” 

Alvorado  Richardson,  lumberman, 
saw  mill  owner  and  machinery  manu¬ 
facturer,  was  born  in  Franklin  County, 
Maine,  on  May  19,  1847.  His  father 
was  a  farmer  and  his  early  years  brought 
him  the  training  in  hard  work  and  self- 
dependence  which  a  New  England  farm¬ 
er’s  boy  is  pretty  sure  to  receive.  When 
eighteen  years  old  Mr.  Riehardson  came 
to  Minneapolis.  He  arrived  in  the 
afternoon  and  went  to  work  in  a  saw 
mill  the  same  evening.  Two  weeks  later 
he  went  to  the  pine  woods  in  the  employ 
of  the  old  lumbering  firm  of  Ankeny, 
Robinson  &  Pettit.  This  was  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  six  years  connection  with 
the  firm,  during  which  time  Mr.  Richard¬ 
son  was  advanced  to  positions  of  trust 
and  responsibility,  at  the  last  having 
charge  of  the  logging  interests  of  the  con¬ 
cern.  He  next  engaged  with  Mr.  H.  F. 
Brown,  looking  after  the  extensive  pine 
land  and  logging  business  which  Mr. 
Brown  was  developing.  For  five  or  six 
years  Mr.  Richardson  and  Mr.  Brown 
were  associated — part  of  the  time  as 
partners  in  various  enterprises — with 
uniform  success.  Mr.  Riehardson  had 
become  known  as  an  excellent  judge  of 
pine  lands,  and  a  clever  manager  in  get¬ 
ting  out  logs  and  lumber.  During  one 
year,  while  with  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Rich¬ 
ardson  was  interested  in  merchandising 
at  Aitkin  under  the  firm  name  of  Knox 
&  Riehardson. 

In  1880  the  erection  of  the  Diamond 
saw  mill  was  commenced.  Messrs.  H. 
H.  Smith,  N.  G.  Leighton  and  W.  S.  Ben¬ 
ton  were  associated  with  Mr.  Riehard¬ 
son  in  this  enterprise,  but  Mr.  Benton’s 
interest  was  soon  purchased  by  the  oth¬ 
ers  and  two  years  later  Mr.  Leighton 
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sold  out  to  the  remaining  partners,  and 
the  firm  became  Smith  &  Richardson. 
Since  its  completion  the  Diamond  mill 
has  been  an  important  factor  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  lumber  in  Minneapolis.  It 
was  improved  from  time  to  time  and  had 
a  large  capacit3^  On  July  3,  1892  it 
was  destroyed  by  fire,  but  is  now  (in  the 
fall  of  1892,)  being  rebuilt  at  a  cost  of 
$90,000,  and  will  be  a  perfect  modern 
mill  in  every  particular.  Until  1888  the 
firm  carried  on  a  logging  business.  In 
1887  a  repair  shop  was  built  near  the 
Diamond  mill  at  Eighteenth  avenue  north 
and  First  street.  This  was  intended  for 
a  limited  amount  of  work  and  emploA-ed 
only  ten  or  fifteen  men.  But  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  business  developed  rapidly 
and  the  manufacture  of  saw  and  flour 
mill  machinery  was  commenced.  The 
establishment  is  now  known  as  the  Dia¬ 


mond  Iron  Works.  It  employs  about 
one  hundred  men  and  contracts  for 
iron  and  machine  work  all  over  the 
coimtry. 

Another  enterprise  was  established  in 
1891.  This  was  the  erection  of  a  $65,- 
000  saw  mill  on  Lake  Ponchartrain  near 
New  Orleans.  Air.  L.  West  is  associated 
in  this  branch  of  the  business.  The  mill 
has  a  ten  years  contract  for  sawing  cy¬ 
press  lumber.  In  connection  with  Air. 
George  F.  Warner,  Air.  Richardson  and 
Air.  Smith  own  7,000  acres  of  land  in 
Itasca  county  on  the  Alesaba iron  range. 
Though  only  parti}"  developed  there  is 
evidence  of  a  rich  store  of  ore  on  this 
property. 

Air.  Richardson  was  married  in  1869 
to  Aliss  Sarah  Dorman.  They  have  two 
children,  and  reside  in  a  pleasant  home 
at  1811  North  Brt’ant  avenue. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 


POLICE  AND  FIRE  DEPARTMENTS. 


BY  RUFUS  J.  BALDWIN. 


The  Police  Department  of  the  city  of 
Minneapolis  has  grown  with  thegrowth, 
and  strengthened  with  the  strength  of 
the  city,  until  it  has  attained  an  effi¬ 
ciency  commensurate  with  the  import¬ 
ant  interests  committed  to  its  care  and 
protection. 

The  Department  properly  had  its 
origin  at  the  organization  of  the  city 
government  in  1872.  Previous  to  that 
time  police  duties,  as  well  as  certain  civil 
services,  wei'e  intrusted  to  the  city  mar¬ 
shal  of  the  city  of  St.  Anthony,  who 
was  elected  annually  with  other cit3^  offi¬ 
cers,  and  was  assisted  by  constables. 
The  aldermen  were  vested  with  the  power 
of  arrest,  though  seldom,  if  ever,  exercis¬ 
ing  it.  The  judicial  power  of  the  ,  city 
was  exercised  by  usuall3r  two  justices  of 
the  peace.  The  town  of  Minneapolis, 
before  the  incorporation  of  thecity,from 
1858  to  1867,  elected  annually  two  con¬ 
stables,  who  were  sufficient  for  the  police 
duty  of  the  town  and  village. 

The  following  were  city  marshals  of 
St.  Anthony : 

1855. — Benjamin  Brown  and  L. 
Turner. 

1856-7. — J.  Chapman. 

1858-9-60. — John  A.  Armstrong. 


1861. — J.  H.  Noble. 

1862. — Wm.  Lashells. 

1863. — M.  B.  Rollins. 

1864.  — E.  Eippencott  and  J.  M.  Shep¬ 
ard. 

1865-6.— M.  W.  Getchell. 

1867-8-9. — Michael  Hoy. 

1870-1.— L.  C.  Smith. 

A  watch  house  was  built  on  lots  4 
and  5,  block  33,  Mill  Company’s  addi¬ 
tion,  and  occupied  after  September,  1855. 
Here  prisoners  were  temporaril3'  con¬ 
fined.  When  sentenced,  they  were  either 
sent  to  the  Ramsey  county  jail,  or  to  the 
penitentiary  at  Stillwater,  until  the 
court  house  and  jail  of  Hennepin  county 
were  completed  in  1857. 

At  the  organization  of  the  city  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Minneapolis  in  1867,  H.  H. 
Brackett  was  appointed  chief  of  police, 
and  six  patrolmen  were  appointed.  The3' 
were  Stuart  Seeley,  Lorenzo  Coleman, 
Samuel  Snyder,  J.  D.  Rich,  James  Parker 
and  A.  C.  Berry. 

In  1868  Dan  A.  Day  was  chief  of  police. 

1869  H.  H.  Brackett  was  appointed 
chief,  but  soon  resigned,  and  Stuart  See¬ 
ley  was  appointed. 

In  1870  Dan  A.  Day  was  again  made 
chief. 
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Ill  1871  C.  L.  Peck  was  chief. 

Ill  1872  George  C.  Kent  was  chief. 

In  1873,  R.  W.  Hanson  who  resigned, 
and  Michael  Hoy  was  appointed. 

1874-5,  John  H.  Noble.  At  this  time 
the  force  had  increased  to  nineteen  offi¬ 
cers  and  men,  and  the  city  provided  for 
the  purchase  of  uniforms,  overcoats, 
clubs,  belts  and  stars,  for  the  men  of  the 
force.  The  salaiy  of  thechief  was  $1,500, 
detective,  $1,000,  and  patrolmen  $900 
each. 

In  1876  to  1883,  A.  S.  Alunger  was 
chief.  He  was  first  appointed  by  Ma\'or 
A.  A.  Ames,  and  re-appointed  by  Ma3'ors 
DeLaittre  and  Rand,  and  again  by  Mayor 
Ames.  During  the  mayoralty  of  A.  C. 
Rand,  a  new  departure  was  made  in  em¬ 
ploying  prisoners  in  labor,  which  was 
provided  at  a  jmrd  contiguous  to  the 
county  jail,  and  with  such  good  result, 
that  the  way  was  opened  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  city  work  house,  which  was 
finally"  accomplished  in  1886.  During 
the  ma\'oralty  of  A.  A.  Ames  in  1883, 
the  police  force  was  greatly  increased, 
and  the  salaries  raised,  and  military 
titles  given  to  the  officers,  and  a  high 
degree  of  militar^^  discipline  introduced. 
There  were  sixty-two  men  on  the  force. 
The  salaries  were  fixed  at  $1,800  for  the 
chief,  $1,500,  captain  of  detectives; 
$1,300,  first  assistant;  $1,000,  sai- 
geants;  $828,  patrolmen  for  first  ^-earof 
service,  and  $900  to  those  who  had 
served  more  than  one  j^ear ;  $200  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  salary  to  mounted  patrolmen. 

In  1883  A.  C.  Berrv'  was  chief.  He 
was  succeeded  in  1884  bv  John  West, 
and  the  force  was  increased  to  one  hun¬ 
dred  men.  During  this  period  the  excel¬ 
lent  work  house  at  Shingle  Creek  was 
completed  and  occupied,  and  the  chief 
was  made  its  superintendent.  In  1886 
Charles  R.  Hill  was  appointed  chief  with 
the  rank  of  colonel. 


On  the  14th  of  Alarch,  1887,  a  Board 
of  Police  Commissioners  was  appointed 
by  the  city  council  in  accordance  with 
an  act  of  the  legislature.  They  were 
Thomas  B.  Janney  for  one  j^ear,  John 
Baxter  for  two  j'ears,  and  Michael  Hoy 
for  three  years.  Of  this  board  the  maj^or 
was  a  member  ex-officio,  and  the  ap¬ 
pointment  and  control  of  the  police  was 
vested  in  the  board. 

In  his  inaugural  message,  delivered  in 
April,  1887,  Ma\'or  Ames,  after  highlj^ 
complimentingthe  services  and  character 
of  the  police,  thus  alluded  to  the  change 
in  the  control  of  the  force  :  “At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Legislature  a  few  meddle¬ 
some  fanatics  from  this  cit\',  backed  b}’ 
the  puritanical  majority  of  that  bodv, 
had  succeeded  in  thwarting  the  will  of 
the  people  and  depriving  the  Mayor  of 
his  control  of  the  police  force,  and  placed 
the  same  in  charge  of  a  police  commis¬ 
sion.”  In  1888  the  Board  of  Police 
Commissioners  was  composed  of  Ma^^or 
Albert  A.  Ames, president;  Michael  H03", 
vice  president;  George  L.  Baker,  John 
Baxter  and  William  R.  Guile.  They  ap¬ 
pointed  Jacob  Hein  superintendent,  but 
made  few  changes  in  the  men  of  the  force. 
The  military  titles  were  abolished  and 
the  chief  officer  named  Superintendent. 

The  following  3'ear  the  board  con¬ 
sisted  of  Ma3^or  E.  C.  Babb,  president; 
N.  H.  Giertson,  vice  president,  and  W. 
R.  Guile.  W.  M.  Brackett  was  made 
Superintendent.  The  total  number  of 
the  force  was  one  hundred  and  ninet3'. 

The  Police  Commission  was  abolished 
in  1890,  and  the  appointment  and  con¬ 
trol  of  the  ])olice  restored  to  the  ma3'or. 
At  the  election  of  that  3’ear  P.  B.  Wins¬ 
ton  was  elected  mavor,  and  appointed 
Alajor  R.  R.  Henderson  chief,  who  is 
now  administering  the  office. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Board  of 
Police  Commissioners  for  the  3’ear  end- 
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ing  Dec.  31st,  1890,  gives  the  following 
facts,  showing  the  present  condition  of 
the  service: 

Board  of  Police  Commissioners:  Mayor  E:.  C. 
Babb,  ex-officio  and  president;  N.  H.  Gjertsen,  vice- 
president;  W.  R.  Guile;  W.  M. Brackett,  superinten¬ 
dent  of  police;  H.  A.  Norton,  police  clerk  and  secre¬ 
tary. 

The  total  number  on  the  rolls  of  the  police  force 
December  31,  1889,  was  199.  The  total  number 
on  the  force  December  31,  1890,  was  217,  a*s  fol¬ 
lows: 


Superiutendent,  -  -  -  - 

1 

Inspectors  detailed,  -  -  -  - 

6 

Inspectors  detailed  superintendent’s 

clerk,  1 

Captains,  ------ 

5 

Lieutenants,  ----- 

5 

Sergeants,  ------ 

14 

Patrolmen,  mounted,  -  -  - 

19 

Patrolmen,  ----- 

-  147 

Court  officers  detailed. 

5 

Jailors  detailed,  -  -  -  - 

8 

Drivers  detailed,  - 

6 

Total,  ------ 

-  217 

Expense  of  department  for  r^ear  ending  1890: 

Salaries  of  department. 

$198,715.50 

Headquarters, . 

980.36 

First  precinct,  -  -  -  - 

2,389.00 

Second  precinct,  -  - 

589.63 

Third  precinct,  -  -  -  - 

816.12 

Fourth  precinct,  -  -  -  - 

638.50 

Fifth  precinct,  -  -  -  . 

309  43 

Wagon  No.  1,  -  -  -  -  . 

283.28 

Wagon  No.  2,  -  -  -  -  - 

270.01 

Wagon  No.  3,  -  -  -  -  - 

485.02 

Signal  service,  .  -  -  - 

418.41 

Board  police  commissions. 

235.10 

Personal  property,  -  -  - 

2,887.49 

Meals  for  prisoners,  -  -  -  - 

710.25 

Total,  ----- 

$209,728.07 

MISCELLANEOUS  SERVICE. 

Accidents  reported,  -  -  - 

148 

Buildings  secured  being  found  open. 

130 

Burglars  frustrated,  -  -  - 

5 

Dead  bodies  taken  to  morgue, 

27 

Defective  sidewalks  reported. 

718 

Destitute  persons  cared  for. 

1 

Disturbances  suppressed. 

19 

Dangerous  places  reported. 

18 

False  alarms,  ----- 

19 

Fire  alarms  given,  -  -  -  . 

253 

Fires  attended,  -  -  -  - 

91 

Insane  persons  cared  for,  -  -  - 

67 

Intoxicated  persons  assisted  home, 

5 

Lodgers  accommodated,  -  -  -  -  4,647 

Lost  children  restored  to  parents,  -  -  324 

Lost  ehildren  taken  to  station,  -  -  121 

Meals  furnished  prisoners  and  lodgers,  -  3,329 

Nuisances  and  dead  animals  reported,  -  758 

Packages  stolen;  property  recovered,  -  22 

Runaway  horses  stopped,  .  .  -  47 

Sick  and  injured  persons  taken  home,  -  95 

Sick  and  injured  persons  taken  to  hospital,  91 

Sick  and  injured  persons  taken  to  station 

and  cared  for,  ------  28 

Stray  teams  cared  for,  -  -  -  -  53 

Street  lamps  reported  broken,  -  -  -  17 

Street  lamps  reported  not  lighted,  -  2,429 

Stray  horses  taken  up, . 483 

Stray  cows,  ------  25 

Suicides  reported, . 12 


Our  force  has  been  very  successful  in  preventing 
crime,  and  it  is  due  largely  to  the  effieiency  of  both 
the  detective  department  and  the  patrolmen  in 
keeping  a  very  close  watch  of  the  professional 
criminal  and  the  disorderly  elasses  which  we  al- 
waj"s  have  with  us  as  do  all  large  cities.  A  known 
professional  is  “run  in”  on  general  prineiples,  and 
we  have  in  a  majority  of  cases  been  supported  in 
this  proceed ure  by  the  municipal  judges,  who 
would  either  order  them  escorted  to  the  depot  to 
take  the  first  train  leaving  or  send  them  to  the 
work  house  for  60  or  90  days.  This  arbitrary  pro¬ 
ceedings  on  our  part  has  tended  to  make  our  eity 
a  very  unhealthy  place  especially  for  known  crimi¬ 
nals,  and  this  we  consider  the  principal  reason  of 
our  immunity  from  depredations  by  professionals. 

Crimes  will  be  eommitted,no  matter  how  close¬ 
ly  the  police  may  guard  against  them,  espeeiallyin 
all  large  communities  of  wealth  and  numbers  you 
will  find  more  or  less  of  the  criminal  classes  to  prey 
upon  them.  It  has  been  my  aim  to  so  organize 
and  discipline  our  force  to  make  it  most  effective  in 
preventing  crime  and  misdemeanors  as  well  as  to 
detect  and  bring  before  the  proper  tribunal  viola¬ 
tors  of  the  law,  and  the  members  of  the  force  as  a 
whole  deserve  credit  for  their  suecessful  efforts  in 
this  direetion. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

A  liberal  policy  has  been  pursued  by 
the  city  authorities,  especially  during  the 
last  fewyeai's,in  maintaining  an  efficient 
paid  fire  department,  and  in  supplying 
it  with  adequate  equipment,  and  in 
maintaining  a  generous  water  supply. 

The  department  at  present  consists  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  officers  and  men. 
Its  equipment  consists  of  fifteen  steam 
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fire  engines,  first  and  second  class,  seven¬ 
teen  hose  carriages,  eight  chemical  en¬ 
gines,  six  hook  and  ladder  trucks,  one 
water  tower,  one  suppl3^  wagon,  three 
fviel  wagons,  one  fire  alarm  telegraph 
wagon,  four  chief’s  buggies  and  as  man\' 
sleighs,  eighteen  exercising  wagons  and 
an  ecpial  number  of  bed  sleds,  one  hun¬ 
dred  thirt  v-one  horses,  31 ,450  feet  of  2% 
inch  hose,  2,850  feet  chemical  hose,  350 
314  inch  hose. 

A  very  complete  system  of  fire  alarm 
telegraph  has  been  established,  consist¬ 
ing  of  134  miles  of  wire  and  poles,  40 
miles  of  underground  wire,  and  10  cir¬ 
cuit  repeaters,  550  cells  batter^",  200  fire 
alarm  boxes,  24  engine  house  gongs,  and 
10  engineer’s  gongs. 

The  water  suppU"  is  taken  from  the 
Mississippi  river,  by  pumps,  at  three 
pumping  stations,  one  located  at  the 
West  Side  of  the  Falls,  and  one  at  the 
East  Side,  operated  by  water  power, 
with  steam  as  supplementaiw,  and  one 
at  Shingle  Creek,  about  three  miles  above 
the  Falls,  which  is  operated  b_v  steam. 
There  are  118  miles  of  water  mains,  and 
1,978  hj'drants. 

The  cit\'  owns  eighteen  brick  engine 
houses,  distributed  through  its  limits. 
The  value  of  fire  department  property'  is 
estimated  at  about  $575,000.  The  total 
expenditures  of  the  department  for  the 
\x‘ar  ending  December  31,  1890,  were 
$261,180.87.  During  that  time  the  de¬ 
partment  responded  to  497  alarms,  and 
run  its  apparatus  3,025  miles,  and  as 
many  more  in  returning. 

As  near  as  could  be  ascertained  losses 
by  fire  during  the  year  were : 


On  buildings,  - 
On  contents, 


$  120.067.95 
497.145,06 


Total, 

Amount  of  insurance  paid. 


$  617,213.01 
54-5,391.09 


Loss  over  insurance  paid, 


$  71,841.92 


HISTORY  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  splendid  fire  department  which 
Minneapolis  now  boasts  is  compara- 
tiveW  of  recent  evolution  from  the  vol¬ 
unteer  department  of  the  earl}'  days  of 
the  cit}'. 

A  primitive  fire  organization,  of  which 
A1  Stone  was  one  of  the  leading  spirits, 
had  an  existence  in  St.  Anthon\'  in  1851. 
Each  member  was  required  to  provide 
himself  with  two  wooden  pails  and  an 
immense  canvas  bag.  In  the  former  he 
was  expected  to  carr}'  water  to  the  fire, 
while  the  latter  served  as  a  receptacle  for 
such  household  or  other  goods  as  could 
be  stowed  within  its  capacious  depths. 

Not  until  December,  1854,  was  an}' 
formal  fire  organization  effected.  It  was 
formed  at  Cummings  &  Pratt’s  office 
and  named  Cataract  Engine  Company 
No.  1.  G.  D.  Hubbard  was  elected  fore¬ 
man,  R.  W.  Cummings,  first  assistant; 
S.  M.  Ricker,  second  assistant;  D.  S. 
Moore,  secretary,  and  J.  H.  Murphy, 
treasurer.  Its  equipment  consisted  of  a 
number  of  leather  buckets,  some  rope, 
chains  and  a  la-dder  or  two.  The  services 
of  the  firemen  were  rarely  called  into 
requisition,  and  it  became  more  social 
than  a  working  organization.  The  uni¬ 
form  adopted  consisted  of  red  shirt,  with 
blue  flannel  collar  and  cuffs,  white  pan¬ 
taloons  with  black  stripe,  glazed  cap 
with  company  name  inscribed,  and  black 
belts. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1858, 
three  fire  companies  were  formed.  Cata¬ 
ract  Engine  Company  No.  1,  composed 
of  residents  of  lower  town  about  the 
falls,  and  Independent  Hook  and  .Lad¬ 
der  Company  No.  1,  and  Minnesota  En¬ 
gine  Company,  composed  of  residents  of 
upper  town.  Of  the  former,  J.  E.  Spen¬ 
cer  was  elected  foreman,  Edgar  Nash, 
first  assistant  foreman ;  Damon  Green- 
leaf,  second  assistant  foreman;  M.  L. 
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Selkreg,  treasurer,  and  G.  A.  Pomeroy, 
secretary.  Of  the  second,  Henry  Curran 
was  foreman,  L.  P.  Foster,  secretary. 
An  order  was  given  to  a  wagon  maker 
of  St.  Anthony  for  a  fire  truck,  and  on 
October  1st  of  the  same  year  it  was  fin¬ 
ished.  The  equipment  consisted  of  7 
ladders,  125  buckets,  9  hooks  and  20 
axes.  The  company  purchased  its  own 
apparatus  and  erected  a  house  on  Fifth 
avenue  northeast,  between  Ramsey  atid 
Main  streets.  A  Button  &  Blake  engine 
was  procured  for  the  Minnesota  Engine 
Company  in  1859  with  funds  raised  by 
a  firemen’s  ball. 

Germania  Engine  Company  No.  2 
was  organized  Nov.  3,  1858,  in  the  Sec¬ 
ond  ward  where  a  number  of  Germans 
had  settled.  Joseph  Meyer  was  the  first 
foreman,  Charles  Meyer,  first  assistant; 
Peter  Thelan,  second  assistant,  and 
Francis  Kittel,  Steward.  Thirty-three 
names  were  placed  on  the  roll  at  the  first 
meeting.  The  uniform  adopted  consisted 
principal^  of  a  red  shirt  with  black 
velvet  collar  and  facings.  The  city 
council  of  St.  Anthon3^  gave  to  T. 
C.  Dane  a  contract  for  furnishing 
two  fire  engines,  and  they  were  con¬ 
structed  at  the  shop  of  Scott  &  Morgan. 
The  first  machine  was  finished  Ma3"  30, 
1859,  and  was  assigned  to  the  Cataract 
Company.  The  tub  was  of  black  walnut 
inlaid  with  white  birch,  and  with  its 
brass  trimmings,  polished  bark  poles 
and  handsome  fittings,  was  a  beautiful 
machine.  Upon  the  suction  pipe  was 
printed  the  motto  of  the  Cataract 
Company,  “  alwa3"S  ready.”  Six  months 
afterwards  its  exact  counterpart  was 
finished  and  delivered  to  Germania 
Company  No.  3. 

About  this  time  citizens  of  upper  St. 
Anthony  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
council  for  furnishing  engines  through 
Mr. Dane  organized  a  new  compan3'  called 
Minnesota  Engine  Company  No.  2,  and 


appointed  John  H.  Dunham  foreman, 
who  raised  a  private  subscription  for  the 
purchase  of  an  engine,  and  N.  H.  Hem- 
ing  went  to  Lansingburg,  N.  Y.,  and 
negotiated  with  Bittton  &  Blake  for  a 
first-class  engine,  which  arrived  June  28, 
1889,  It  was  a  ten  inch  cylinder  with 
three  hundred  feet  of  copper  rivited 
leather  hose.  The  subscription  proving 
inadequate  the  City  Council  re-organ- 
ized  the  company  and  made  an  appro¬ 
priation  to  pay  the  balance  due  for  the 
apparatus.  July  4,  1859,  was  made  an 
occasion  for  Cataract  Engine  Company 
to  parade,  and  partake  of  a  banquet  at 
the  Winslow  House.  As  the  company 
appeared  upon  the  main  street  in  bright 
uniforms  and  garlended  engine,  there 
appeared  from  the  direction  of  Cheever- 
town,  about  two  hundred  stalwart 
citizens,  masked  and  clad  in  c  dd  gar¬ 
ments,  tugging  at  a  rope  to  which  was 
attached  a  nondescript  apparatus,  evi¬ 
dently  intended  to  burlesque  a  fire  engine, 
and  on  which  was  printed  the  inscrip¬ 
tion,  “Thunderbolt  No.  4.”  Upon  the 
arrival  of  the  two  companies  at  the 
Winslow  House,  Cataract  marched  to 
the  banquet  hall  carrying  with  them  one 
of  the  wheels  of  their  engine,  while  the 
tatterdemalions  took  possession  of  the 
ball  room  above.  There  they  resolved 
themselves  into  a  city  council,  and  with 
mock  gravit3^  discuss  d  and  duly  re¬ 
pealed  some  obnoxious  city  ordinances. 
The  genuine  city  council  took  the  hint 
and  soon  afterwards  ratified  the  act. 
About  this  time  an  extemporized  fire 
company  calling  themselves  the  “Deluge” 
had  held  m3'sterious  meetings  at  A1 
Stone’s  shop,  the  parade  being  the  out¬ 
come.  Hon.  J.  B.  Gilfillan,  Dr.  J.  H. 
Murph3^  and  Major  Geo.  A.  Camp,  were 
supposed  to  be  leaders  of  the  burlesquers, 
while  I.  P.  Hill  acted  as  marshal  and  led 
the  procession.  It  was  their  first  and 
last  public  appearance. 
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The  first  fire  organization  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Mississippi  river  was 
the  Miller’s  fire  association  in  1865.  It 
was  a  private  arrangement  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  milling  district  at  the  falls, 
and  owed  its  formation  to  W.  M.  Brack¬ 
ett,  then  a  bookkeeper  for  Eastman, 
Gibson  &  Co.  A  force  pump  was  put 
into  the  basement  of  the  Cataract  mill; 
a  hose  cart,  500  feet  of  hose,  nozzles, 
spanners,  etc.,  were  provided.  This  com¬ 
pany  existed  itntil  the  re-organization  of 
the  fire  department  in  1867. 

The  splendid  organization  of  the  vol¬ 
unteer  department,  the  partially  paid 
department  that  followed,  and  the  full 
paid  department  which  the  city  now 
boasts,  are  due  in  a  large  measure  to  W. 
M.  Brackett,  who,  besides  being  a  good 
fireman,  was  a  splendid  organizer. 

The  Game  well  fire  alarm  s^’stem  was 
introduced  in  September,  1874.  In  1875 
horses  were  purchased  and  the  engineers, 
stokers  and  drivers  were  permantly 
hired  and  stationed  with  the  apparatus. 
In  1876  the  alarm  system  was  extended 
to  the  East  Side  of  the  river,  and  in 
1878  the  two  divisions  were  consolidated 
in  one. 

In  the  fall  of  1867  the  Holly  system  of 
water  works  was  introduced,  but  not 
completed  until  the  spring  of  1868.  It 
at  first  served  only  the  West  Division. 
The  East  Division  had  twelve  cisterns 
and  four  platforms  on  the  river  bank 
so  arranged  as  to  take  water  from  the 
river. 

The  formal  organization  of  the  fire 
department  was  in  January,  1868,  em¬ 
bracing  the  following  companies  :  Alin- 
neapolis  Hose  Company  No.  1,  Mutual 
Hose  Company  No.  2,  and  Minneapolis 
Hook  and  Ladder  Company  No.  1.  Its 
strength  was  150  volunteers.  George  A. 
Brackett  chief  engineer;  R.  B.  Langdon, 
first  assistant,  and  Paris  Gibson,  second 
assistant. 


The  fire  department  of  the  East  and 
West  sides  of  the  river  were  consolidated 
in  1878.  W.  AI.  Brackett  was  chief  en¬ 
gineer;  W.  C.  Stetson,  formerly  chief  of 
the  East  Division,  was  first  assistant,- 
and  C.  Fredericks,  formerly  foreman  of 
Hook  and  Ladder  Company  No.  1,  sec¬ 
ond  assistant. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  city  and  the 
corresponding  increase  in  the  duties  of 
the  fire  department  soon  became  too 
great  for  a  volunteer  organization,  and 
in  1879  the  city  assumed  the  support  of 
the  department. 

The  Minneapolis  Fire  Company  and 
the  Minneapolis  Hose  Company  No.  1 
perfected  their  organizations  Jan.  24, 
1868.  Of  the  former,  Ed.  Lippencott 
was  foreman;  Dan.  A.  Da3’',  first  assist¬ 
ant;  H.  G.  Hicks,  second  assistand ;  R. 
H.  Conwell,  secretary,  and  W.AI.  Brack¬ 
ett,  treasurer.  Mutual  hose  companj-. 
No.  2,  John  Noble  was  foreman;  AI.  AI. 
Cruickshank,  first  assistant;  A.H.  Beal, 
second  assistant;  Geo.  W.  Shuman,  secre¬ 
tary,  and  E.  M.  Alarshall,  treasurer. 

The  following  day  Alinneapolis  Hook 
and  Ladder  Compan  No.  1  was  organ¬ 
ized,  with  L.  P.  Sn^^der,  foreman;  A.  B. 
Brackett,  first  assistant;  C.  Frederick, 
second  assistant;  C.  P.  Reigel,  thii'd  as¬ 
sistant;  C.  A.  Fuller,  secretaiw  and  C. 
Miller,  treasurer. 

The  three  companies  alread}'  organ¬ 
ized  met  Jan.  29,  1868,  and  elected  Geo. 
A.  Brackett  chief  engineer;  R.  B.  Lang¬ 
don,  first  assistant  and  Paris  Gibson, 
second  assistant. 

Germania  Hose  Companv'  No.  3  was 
organized  Oct.  25,  1870.  John  Weinard 
was  foreman;  Chas.  Goehringer,  first 
assistant;  William  Gehle,  second  assis¬ 
tant;  Fritz  F'riederick,  third  assistant; 
J.  G.  Hubor,  secretar}',  and  A.  Knob¬ 
lauch,  treasurer. 

Teutonia  Hose  Compan\'  No.  4,  or¬ 
ganized  Oct.  7,  1874.  Fred  Heckrich 
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was  foreman  ;  Reed  Houser,  first  assist¬ 
ant;  Aug.  Arnold,  seeond  assistant; 
George  Loelfert,  secretary  and  Andrew 
Macher,  treasurer. 

Minnehaha  Hose  Company  No.  5,  or¬ 
ganized  June  7,  1879.  B.  F.  Cole  was 
foreman;  D.  Wylie,  first  assistant;  D. 
Winkler,  second  assistant;  John  Hale, 
third  assistant ;  E.  P.  Hedderly,  secretary 
and  H.  D.  Blood,  treasurer. 

The  first  steamer,  “City  of  Minneapo¬ 
lis  No.  1,”  was  put  in  service  about  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1875,  and  was  as¬ 
signed  to  Hose  Company  No.  1,  although 
Cataract  Engine  Company  No.  1  on 
the  East  Side  had  been  in  possession  of 
a  steamer  since  July,  1873. 

The  several  chief  engineers  of  the  West 
Side  department  and  their  terms  of 
service  have  been  •  George  A.  Brackett, 
four  years;  David  Wylie,  one  year;  W. 
M.  Brackett,  nine  years;  Frank  L.  Stet¬ 
son,  eight  years;  August  H.  Runge,  the 
present  incumbent,  one  year. 

In  the  year  ending  Dec.  31,1875,  the 
department  of  the  West  Division  con¬ 
sisted  of  one  chief  engineer,  two  assist¬ 
ant  engineers,  and : 

Minneapolis  Hose  Company  No.  1,  4-1 
members. 

Mutual  Hose  Company  No.  2,  30 
members. 

Germania  Hose  Company  No.  3,  35 
members. 

Teutonia  Hose  Company  No.  4,  40 
members. 

Hook  and  Ladder  Company  No.  1, 
39  members. 

Total,  183  members. 

That  of  the  East  Division  consisted 
of  one  chief  engineer,  two  assistant  en¬ 
gineers,  and 

Cataract  Engine  Company  No.  1,  85 
members. 

Germania  Engine  Company  No.  2,  45 
members. 

Total,  130  members. 


Cataract  Company  had  one  steamer, 
two  two-wheel  hose  carts,  1,700  feet 
hose.  Germania  Company  had  one  hand 
engine,  one  two-wheel  hose  cart,  and 
300  feet  hose.  Fire  limits  were  estab¬ 
lished  for  the  West  Division  by  ordinance 
of  the  city  council,  September  10,  1873, 
and  they  were  extended  and  established 
in  both  divisions  January  2,  1878. 

The  Volunteer  Fire  Department  form¬ 
ally  disbanded  July  1,  1879.  The  occa¬ 
sion  was  made  memorable  by  a  parade 
of  the  department,  with  speeches  by  Ex- 
Mayors  Brackett,  De  Laittre,  Wilson, 
Merriman  and  Ames,  and  Mayor  Rand, 
and  by  Chief  W.  M.  Brackett.  The  paid 
department  was  organized,  and  con¬ 
sisted  of: 

Hook  and  Ladder  No.  1,  A.H.  Runge, 
foreman. 

Hook  and  Ladder  No.  2,  Nic  Theilen, 
foreman. 

Hose  Company  No.  1,  C.  W.  Tre- 
worggy,  foreman. 

Cataract  Hose,  F.  L.  Stetson,  fore¬ 
man. 

Hose  Company  No.  2,  Henry  Wil¬ 
liams,  foreman. 

Hose  Company  No.  3,  Christ  Henry, 
foreman. 

Hose  Company  No.  4,  Daniel  Hor- 
bach,  foreman. 

Hose  Company  No.  5,  R.  W.  York, 
foreman. 

The  new  force  numbered  fifty -nine  offi¬ 
cers  and  members,  who  took  the  place 
of  three  hundred  and  four  volunteers  dis¬ 
banded.  The  apparatus  consisted  of 
two  steam  fire  engines,  five  hose  car¬ 
riages  (two  horse),  and  horse  cart  (one 
horse),  one  hook  and  ladder  truck  (two 
horse),  one  single  truck  chemical  (two 
horse).  There  were  twenty  horses  in 
service,  and  ten  thousand  feet  of  rubber 
hose.  The  expenditures  were  $41,136.10. 
The  salaries  paid  were :  Chief  engineer, 
$2,000;  assistant  engineers,  $1,400;  en- 
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gineers  of  steamers,  each  $1,000;  fore¬ 
men  and  drivers,  $55  permonth  ;  perma¬ 
nent  firemen,  $65  per  month. 

In  April,  1885,  the  department,  which 
had  previously  had  a  large  proportion 

•  of  call  men,  was  put  upon  a  basis  similar 
to  that  in  force  in  Chicago,  being  full 
paid.  The  roster  numbered  ninety-six 
men,  who  were  constantl3"  on  duty  and 
received  stipulated  salaries. 

The  need  of  efficient  fire  protection 
has  been  taught  in  Minneapolis,  by  a 
number  of  serious  conflagrations,  involv¬ 
ing  loss  of  life,  and  the  bold  and  adven¬ 
turous  firemen  have  often  periled  and  in 
some  instances  lost  their  lives.  On  the 
night  of  June  18,  1860,  the  most  serious 
fire  which  had  yet  occurred  swept  away 
eighteen  buildings  on  Bridge  Square.  The 
five  St.  Anthony  companies  were  on  the 
ground,  but  arriving  after  the  fire  was 
well  under  way  and  with  scarce  suppU" 
of  water,  which  had  to  be  taken  from 
the  river,  and  pumped  from  one  engine 
into  another,  were  not  able  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  flames,  until  the  entire 
West  side  of  the  block  from  First  to  Sec¬ 
ond  street  was  in  ruins,  save  only  the 
stone  building  of  the  State  Bank,  on  the 
corner  of  First  street,  which  was  saved. 

The  great  explosion  and  fire  at  the 
flouringmills,  which  occurred  on  the  eve¬ 
ning  of  May  2, 1 878,  will  be  long  remem¬ 
bered.  It  was  occasioned  by  the  igni¬ 
tion  of  dust  in  the  Washburn  “A”  mill, 
which  produced  the  force  of  an  explosion, 
blowing  off  the  roof  and  bursting  the 
walls.  The  following  mills  were  de- 
stro^^ed: 

•  Washburn  “A,”  -  48  run  of  stones. 

Humboldt,  -  -  .  8  “  “  “ 

Diamond,  -  -  6  “  “  “ 

Pettit, Robinson &Co’s.  15  “  “  “ 

Zenith,  .  .  .  q  <<  u  << 

Galaxy,  -  -  -  12  “  “  “ 

And  several  others  were  seriously  dam¬ 
aged  . 


Alore  lamentable  than  the  destruction 
of  property"  was  the  loss  of  life,  for  eigh¬ 
teen  emploj^es  of  the  mills  were  over¬ 
whelmed  and  perished. 

Another  explosion  at  one  of  the  mills 
on  the  4th  of  December,  1881 ,  was  fatal 
to  two  of  the  firemen.  First  Assistant 
Engineer  Cornelius  Fredericks,  and  John 
Toole}^  of  Hook  and  Ladder  Company 
No.  3.'  - 

The  year  1880  was  signalized  by  ser¬ 
ious  fires.  The  Brackett  Block  on  Sec¬ 
ond  street,  the  Westfall  Block  on  Wash¬ 
ington  avenue,  the  Pacific  mills  of  Camp 
&  Walker  and  the  Jacob\^  Block  on  Nic¬ 
ollet  avenue.  Again  in  1887  the  fire  fiend 
seemed  to  be  unloosed.  The  greatest  loss 
was  the  St.  Anthony  elevator,  which, 
however,  was  outside  the  fire  limits.  The 
total  loss  was  $950,000.  The  East  side 
block  of  saw  mills  at  the  falls  were  tot¬ 
ally  consumed.  The  Morrison  Block  at 
the  corner  of  Washington  avenue  and 
Second  street  fed  the  flames,  also  the 
Mortimer  Apartment  House  on  Thir¬ 
teenth  street,  and  the  stately  and  beauti¬ 
ful  Church  of  the  Redeemer.  The  latter 
occurred  on  one  of  the  coldest  nights  of 
the  winter,  and  in  the  morning  the  ruined 
walls  presented  a  weird  appearance,  in- 
crusted  and  infolded  with  one  sheet  of 
glistening  ice. 

The  fire  losses  of  this  year  reached  the 
enormous  sum  of  $1,442,891. 

Another  most  disastrous  fire,  distress¬ 
ing  b}^  the  sacrifice  of  human  life,  oc¬ 
curred  Nov.  30,  1889.  The  elegant 
pressed  brick  and  stone  building  of  the 
Tribune  Companjq  corner  of  first  avenue 
and  Fourth  street,  succumbed  to  the  fire 
fiend.  Seven  persons  were  killed  while 
attempting  to  eseape,  and  twenty-seven 
were  rescued  b\"  the  fearless  and  intrejjid 
firemen. 

Again,  in  the  present  3'ear,  1891,  the 
wheat  elevator  at  Washington  and 
Eighth  avemies,  with  other  adjacent 
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buildings,  were  eonsumed.  C.  W.  Mit¬ 
chell,  of  Hook  and  Ladder  Co.  No.  1,  lost 
his  life  falling  with  twenty-one  comrades 
from  the  I'oof.  The  Crown  Roller  mill 
caught  fire  among  the  machinery  of  the 
elevator  and  was  saved  by  the  prompt 
exertions  of  the  department.  On  this 
occasion  the  fire  tower  was  first  brought 
into  use  and  demonstrated  its  utility  by 
pouring  a  flood  of  water  upon  the  high¬ 
est  part  of  the  tall  structure.  Later,  the 
fine  building  of  the  North  Star  Boot  & 
Shoe  Company  was  consumed  with  its 
contents,  involving  a  loss  of  near  half  a 
million  dollars,  but  the  fire  was  controlled 
and  did  not  spread  to  adjacent  property. 

In  closing  this  inadequate  review  of 
the  Minneapolis  fire  department,  the 
writer  feels  that  the  eulogium  contained 
in  “History  of  the  department,”  pub¬ 
lished  by  A.  E.  Costello,  last  year,  to 
which  he  is  indebted  for  most  of  the 
facts  herein  contained,  is  fully  justified 
when  he  says:  “Probably  no  where  in 
the  present  city  of  Minneapolis  is  its 
phenominal  growth  more  noticeable  than 
in  the  brief  study  of  the  growth  and 
progress  of  the  fire  department,  which 
to-day  affords  to  the  citizens  of  the  Flour 
City  a  protection  second  to  none  in  the 
land,  and  certainly  exceeding  that  of  any 
other  fire  service  of  its  age.” 

• 

Hon.  Philip  Winston.  To  the 
thoughtful  student  there  is  a  valuable 
les^>on  to  be  gleaned  from  the  lives  of 
those  men  whose  courage  and  brains  en¬ 
abled  them  to  build  the  foundations  upon 
which  Minneapolis  now  stands — the  first 
city  of  the  Northwest. 

Philip  B.  Winston  was  born  near  Han¬ 
over  Court  House,  Hanover  county,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  August  12,  1845.  His  parents 
were  William  O.  and  Sarah  A.  (Gregory) 
Winston,  both  natives  of  Virginia,  and 
descended  from  those  sturd3^  colonists 
who  came  from  England  during  the  sev¬ 


enteenth  century.  His  great-grandfather 
fought  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  and 
his  grandfather  served  in  the  war  of 
1812.  On  both  sides  the  ancestors  were 
prominent  people  in  the  State,  and  Mr. 
Winston’s  father  and  grandfather  held 
successively  the  office  of  clerk  of  the 
county  court  of  Hanover  county.  On 
his  mother’s  side  this  lineal  prominence 
was  also  marked,  as  the  professions  bear 
valuable  testimony  to  the  name  of  Greg¬ 
ory  throughout  the  State  of  Virginia. 
His  early  boyhood  was  passed  in  his 
native  village,  where  he  acquired  his 
preioaratory  education  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  a  private  tutor.  He  spent  a  year 
at  the  academy  in  Caroline  county,  and 
when  the  Civil  war  broke  out,  though 
only  a  bo^'  of  seventeen,  he  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  Confederacy  and  enlisted  as 
private  in  the  Fifth  Virginia  Cavalry. 
After  eight  months’  hard  service,  during 
which  time  he  participated  in  many  of 
the  most  memorable  battles  of  those 
days,  he  was  promoted  for  gallant  and 
meritorious  conduct  to  the  staff  and 
assigned  as  aid-de-camp  to  General  Thos. 
L.  Rosser,  who  was  in  command  of  a 
division  of  cavalry  under  General  Lee. 
He  remained  at  his  post  till  the  last  gun 
was  fired,  and  when  the  fortunes  of  war 
were  determined  at  Appomattox  he  laid 
aside  his  arms  and  returned  to  the  old 
homestead.  He  saw  much  service  and 
was  in  the  battles  of  Kelley’s  Ford, 
Brandy  Stati  on ,  Aldee,  Get  ty  sburg,  Ced  ar 
Creek,  Tom’s  Brook,  Wilderness,  Spott- 
sylvania  Court  House,  Mine  Run,  Try- 
vilhan’s  Station,  Hewes’  Shop,  Ream’s 
Station,  Amelia  Court  House,  Bossoux 
Cross  Roads,  Five  Forks,  High  Bridge, 
and  was  in  Stewart’s  Raid,  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

Leaving  the  sad  scenes  of  war  he  re¬ 
turned  to  his  home,  and  began  farming. 
Here  he  remained  till  the  spring  of  1872, 
when,  with  less  than  a  hundred  dollars, 
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he  set  out  for  the  Northwest.  Traveling 
was  a  luxury  in  those  clays,  and  when  he 
arrived  in  IMinneapolis  he  had  barely 
enough  to  pay  for  a  week’s  board.  The 
Northern  Pacific  railroad  was  then 
stretching  its  iron  arms  into  the  far 
North,  and  young  Winston  secured  a 
position  in  the  engineering  department 
as  rodrnan. 

The  opportunities  of  the  Northwest 
had  begun  to  attract  the  attention  of 
many  of  the  most  enterprising  and  con¬ 
servative  financiers  of  the  countr}’. 
Thoroughh'  alive  to  the  possibilities  of 
the  times,  Mr.  Winston  returned  to  Min¬ 
neapolis  after  two  3'ears’ experience  with 
the  Northern  Pacific,  and  associating 
with  his  brother,  F.  G.  Winston,  estab¬ 
lished  the  firm  of  Winston  Brothers,  now 
one  of  the  largest  railroad  contracting 
firms  in  the  United  States.  Enjoying  the 
confidence  of  the  large  railroad  corpora¬ 
tions,  this  firm  gradually  rose  from  an 
infant  industiw  to  a  business  command¬ 
ing  a  capital  of  over  a  million  dollars. 
Most  of  the  track  and  bridge  work  on 
the  Northern  Pacific,  from  Bismarck 
west,  was  built  b\^  this  firm  ;  one  thous¬ 
and  miles  of  this  road  being  their  fiist 
large  contract.  Since  then  the3'  have 
completed  large  contracts  for  nian3'  other 
corporations  operating  in  Illinois,  In¬ 
diana,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  the  Dako¬ 
tas,  Iowa,  Nebraska  and  Virginia.  This 
firm  is  very  strong  financialh',  and  is 
eminentl3’  woi'thy  of  the  honorable  posi¬ 
tion  it  has  earned  b3' strict  observance  of 
the  highest  principles  of  business  integ¬ 
rity. 

In  1888,  Mr.  Winston  was  nominated 
for  ma3'or  of  Minneapolis.  It  was  the 
presidential 3'ear,  and  although  his  great 
popularit3"  carried  him  three  thousand 
votes  ahead  of  his  ticket,  he  was  de¬ 
feated.  He  was  re-nominated  1)3'  accla¬ 
mation  in  1890,  and,  unhampered  1)3' 
party  issue,  was  elected  by  over  six 
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thousand  pluralit3'.  He  was  warml3' 
supported  1)3'  the  business  interests;  and 
merchants  and  laboring  men  alike  recog¬ 
nized  his  special  abilities  as  a  conserva¬ 
tive,  wise  and  devoted  official.  How  well 
he  merited  the  confidence  of  his  friends 
and  guarded  the  interests  of  the  cit3'  is 
full3'  attested  in  the  records  of  his  ad¬ 
ministration.  A  staunch  Democrat,  im¬ 
bued  with  all  the  best  principles  of  Dem- 
ocrac3',  he  was  chairman  of  the  Minne¬ 
sota  delegation  at  the  last  National 
Convention  held  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
He  is  also  a  member  of  the  State  and 
local  Democratic  organizations.  His 
great  popularity  is  due  to  his  sterling 
cpialities  of  heart  and  mind,  his  fund  of 
good  humor  and  marked  courtes3'to  all. 
In  person  he  is  large,  S3'mmetricall3’ 
formed,  and  of  prepossessing  and  enjo3'- 
ing  presence.  He  is  a  good  speaker, 
forcible,  clear  and  versatile,  and  grace- 
full3'  presides  on  all  public  occasions  in 
honor  of  home  or  visiting  organizations. 

He  is  a  stockholder  in  the  Securit3^ 
Bank  of  Minneapolis.  With  Mr.  F.  G. 
Winston,  his  brother,  he  is  engaged  in 
extensive  mining  operations  in  Montana. 
He  is  a  stockholder  in  the  Syndicate 
Building  Compan3',  the  S3'ndicate  Insur¬ 
ance  Compan3',  the  Minneapolis  Globe 
Building  Compan3^,  a  member  of  the 
Business  Men’s  Union,  the  Minnesota 
Club,  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  West  More¬ 
land  Ckd),  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  where 
he  still  enjo3'S  a  few  months  each  year  on 
the  old  homestead,  having  recenth' made 
costh'  improvements  to  it. 

In  1876  hemarried  Miss  KatharineS. 
Stevens,  of  Minneapolis,  daughter  of 
Colonel  John  A.  Stevens,  one  of  the 
most  prominent  and  resi)ected  of  Minne¬ 
sota’s  pioneers.  Two  children  were  born 
of  this  marriage.  Mrs.  Winston  is  a 
h'uU'  of  refinement  and  education;  a 
member  and  prominent  in  the  charitable 
work  of  the  Presb3'terian  church.  She 
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was  appointed  an  alternate  lady  mana¬ 
ger  of  World’s  Fair  for  Minnesota. 

Charles  P.  Lovell  was  born  at 
H3'de  Park,  Vermont,  on  November  2d, 
1837.  He  comes  of  an  old  New  England 
family,  whose  ancestors  emigrated  from 
England  at  an  early  period  in  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  America.  The  name  can  be 
traced  back  in  exactl^^  its  present  form 
for  maiw  generations.  Randall  Lovell, 
Mr.  Lovell’s  father,  was  proprietor  of  a 
tannery  at  Hyde  Park.  In  1844,  when 
his  son  Charles  was  seven  j-ears  old,  he 
moved  to  Waukesha  Count}",  Wisconsin, 
and  engaged  in  farming.  Two  years 
later  he  died,  leaving  a  family  of  ten 

children.  He  was  the  thirteenth  of 

sixteen  born  to  the  family  Mr. 

Lovell’s  boyhood  and  youth,  after 

the  death  of  his  father,  were  spent  in 
Dodge  and  Waukesha  counties.  When 
he  was  nineteen  he  came  to  Minnesota 
and  spent  three  months  in  Steele  county 
mowing  hay.  Mr.  Lovell  enjoys  refering 
to  this  experience  as  an  evidence  of  the 
questionable  benefits  of  the  free  trade 
times  of  the  fifties,  for  the  farmer  still 
owes  him  for  a  large  part  of  what  he 
earned  in  the  hayfields.  The  next  seven¬ 
teen  months  were  spent  with  his  brother 
at  Nevada,  Store}"  County,  Iowa. 

On  March  1,1859,  Mr.  Lovell  started 
for  Pike’s  Peak,  in  search  of  fortune  in 
the  newly  discovered  mines  of  Colorado. 
The  journey  to  Denver,  across  the  then 
almost  trackless  plains,  occupied  just 
forty -five  days,  being  the  first  of  six 
trips  made  across  the  plains.  But 
still  he  was  too  early  for  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  season  in  the  mountains. 
By  the  middle  of  June  the  snow  was 
off,  and  in  company  with  others 
Mr.  Lovell  went  about  forty  miles  in¬ 
to  the  mountains  to  Idaho  Springs  and 
commenced  prospecting.  After  a  few 
weeks  news  came  of  a  great  discovery  of 


gold  at  Black  Hawk,  and  the  miners 
hastened  to  the  new  location.  Mr.  Lovell 
was  young  and  healthy,  and  worked 
with  the  utmost  enthusiasm,  making 
light  of  hardships  and  exposure.  As  a 
result  his  health  failed  and  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  the  miners  and  return  to  Iowa. 
Recovei'iug  his  health  he  worked  for  a  few 
months  on  one  of  the  early  Iowa  rail¬ 
roads, receiving  a  free  trade  compensation 
of  eighty  cents  a  day.  When  he  left  the 
employ  of  the  contractor  he  had  saved 
just  $12,  and  with  this  amount  in  his 
pocket  he  started  again  for  Colorado,  de¬ 
termining  to  make  the  journey  afoot  and 
to  come  back  with  a  fortune  if  it  were  to 
be  had.  On  the  way  he  fell  in  with  a 
wagon  train,  where  drivers  were  needed 
and  secured  employment  for  the  rest  of 
the  trip  as  a  “bull  whacker.”  Hereached 
Denver  with  $4  more  on  hand  than  when 
he  started.  Regarding  this  as  a  good 
omen  he  went  to  work  with  varying  for¬ 
tunes  until  after  two  years  when  he  had 
saved  $1,000,  with  which  he  invested  in 
a  mine  in  partnership  with  a  friend.  In 
twenty  months  they  sold  the  property, 
taking  out  $20,000  for  each  $1,000  put 
in.  The  purchaser  was  the  New  York 
Gunnell  Gold  Co.  Mr.  Lovell  was  made 
temporary  superintendent  of  the  mines, 
and  was  superseded  after  a  time  by  the 
famous  Major  General  Fitz  John  Porter, 
who  offered  him  a  salary  of  $5,000  a 
year  to  remain  as  assistant.  But  eight 
years  in  the  West  had  satisfied  Mr.  Lov¬ 
ell,  and  he  returned  to  Iowa,  and  travel¬ 
led  in  the  East  for  a  few  years.  A  couple 
of  years  were  spent  in  Milwattkee,  and 
then  he  gratified  a  natural  taste  for  farm¬ 
ing  by  purchasing  and  operating  a  farm 
in  Dodge  County, Wisconsin.  For  twelve 
or  thirteen  years  Mr.  Lovell  spent  the 
spring  and  autumn  on  his  farm,  the  win¬ 
ters  in  Milwaukee  and  the  summers  in 
Minneapolis.  In  1880  he  was  one  of  the 
presidential  electors  on  the  Garfield  and 
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Arthur  ticket.  After  meeting  with  the 
electors  at  Madison  in  the  followingjan- 
uar\^  he  came  to  Minneapolis  as  a  per¬ 
manent  resident. 

Mr.  Lovell’s  business  since  coming 
here  has  been  almost  exclusively  buying 
and  selling  real  estate  on  his  own  ac¬ 
count.  In  this  he  has  been  remarkably 
successful.  In  company  with  Mr.  E.  S. 
Corser  and  Mr.  W.  A.  B.arnes  he  became 
the  owner  of  Oak  Park  addition,  which 
has  proved  to  be  a  particularly  fortunate 
investment.  The  syndicate  paid  $32,- 
000  for  the  property  in  1880.  It  is  now 
valued  at  about  $750,000.  Mr.  Lovell 
also  owns  several  farms  and  is  continu¬ 
ally  buying,  improving  and  selliiig  other 
real  estate.  He  was  actively  interested 
in  the  formation  of  the  Alinneapolis 
Threshing  Alachine  Co.,  of  which  he  has 
been  vice-president  and  an  influential  di¬ 
rector  from  the  first.  He  is  also  vice- 
president  of  the  Pioneer  Savings  &  Loan 
Association,  and  a  director  in  the  Alinne¬ 
apolis  Plow  Works,  the  Northern  Car 
Co.  and  the  Esterly  Harvester  Co. 

A  marked  talent  for  pushing  enter¬ 
prises  to  a  successful  issue  was  recognized 
by  Mr.  Lovell’s  prompt  election  to  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  his  call  to  a  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  organization  of  the  Busi¬ 
ness  Union.  He  was  one  of  the  principal 
subscribers  to  the  exposition  and  a  direc¬ 
tor  from  the  start.  In  these  enterprises, 
as  in  all  other  movements  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  and  welfare  of  thecit}’,  hehas 
been  a  leader.  He  is  a  director  in  the  re¬ 
cently  organized  Real  Estate  Exchange. 
In  1888  Air.  Lovell  was  elected  alderman 
from  the  Fifth  ward  for  the  four  3’ears 
term,  and  has  been  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittees  on  taxes  and  waj^s  and  means 
dui'ing  this  period.  He  has  also  been  on 
numerous  other  committees.  His  con¬ 
spicuous  services  for  the  citj’in  the  coun¬ 
cil,  led  man\'  of  his  friends  to  urge  him  to 
become  a  candidate  for  the  maj^oralty 


nomination  in  the  fall  of  1892.  In  the 
interests  of  good  government  Air.  Lovell 
consented,  and  though  not  nominated 
himself,  the  faction  which  he  represented 
was  successful  in  the  convention. 

In  August,  1882,  Air.  Lovell  married 
Aliss  Margaret  S.  Cook,  of  Chillicothe, 
Ohio.  The^"  have  five  children,  one  boj^ 
and  four  girls. 

Winslow  AI.  Brackett  is  a  native 
of  Alaine,  born  at  Weston,  July  14, 1843. 
His  father,  Luther  Brackett,  was  a  man 
of  educational  influence,  and  no  lit¬ 
tle  political  prominence.  He  taugh 
school,  was  a  minor  judicial  officer,  prac¬ 
ticed  law,  and  held  for  many  ^xars  the 
office  of  consul  at  one  of  the  Canadian 
ports.  He  was  a  brother  of  Henry  H. 
Brackett — the  father  of  Geo.  A.  and  H. 
H.  Brackett,  of  Alinneapolis.  Young 
Winslow  received  a  fair  education  in  the 
branches  taught  in  the  public  schools. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  showed  his  pre¬ 
dilection  for  the  life  of  a  fireman  b}’  join¬ 
ing  the  hose  “annex”  of  Washington  En¬ 
gine  Compant"  No.  1,  in  Calais.  He  was 
eighteen  j'ears  old  at  the  bi'eakingout  of 
the  war,  and  joined  the  Sixth  Regiment 
of  Alaine  Infantiw  as  a  musician.  He 
followed  the  standard  of  his  regiment 
through  its  varied  and  tiding  service  un¬ 
til  the  fall  of  18G2,  when  he  was  honor- 
abh"  discharged  and  returned  to  Calais. 
He  was  soon  appointed  paymaster’s 
clerk  with  headcpiarters  at  Washington, 
D.  C.,  serving  until  the  close  of  the  war. 
He  came  to  Alinneapolis  in  18G5,  and  ob¬ 
tained  emploNinent  as  bookkeeper.  He 
was  employed  in  the  office  of  Eastman, 
Gibson  &  Co.,  and  Judd  &  Brackett. 

In  18G7  he  married  Aliss  Emilie  Hoit, 
who  was  a  sister  of  Airs.  Geo.  A.  Brack¬ 
ett,  both  ladies  of  unusual  grace  and  re¬ 
finement. 

While  engaged  as  an  accountant,  the 
Aliller’s  Fire  Association  was  organized 
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for  the  protection  of  the  mills  and  prop¬ 
erty  at  the  falls,  of  which  he  became  man¬ 
ager.  A  Holly  pump  was  put  in  the 
basement  of  the  Cataract  mills,  operated 
by  water  power  from  the  mills,  and  hose 
and  other  apparatus  provided.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  the  Fire  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Minneapolis.  The  city  water 
works  were  so  far  completed  in  the 
spring  of  1 868  that  a  formal  organiza¬ 
tion  of  a  city  fire  department  was  made. 
In  1871  Mr.  Brackett  was  appointed 
second  assistant  engineer  of  the  depart¬ 
ment,  and  the  following  year  he  was 
made  chief.  The  Fire  Department  of  the 
two  cities  were  consolidated  in  1878, 
soon  after  which  he  was  made  chief  of 
the  new  system.  It  was  then  a  volun¬ 
teer  service.  Under  his  direction  a  paid 
service  was  gradually  substituted  and 
perfected.  He  remained  chief  of  the  de¬ 
partment  until  1881,  when  he  resigned 
to  go  into  a  private  mercantile  business. 
The  perfection  which  the  Minneapolis 
Fire  Department  has  attained  is  largely 
dtie  to  his  rare  ability  as  an  organizer 
and  his  firmness  and  tact  as  a  disciplin¬ 
arian.  During  his  connection  with  it 
some,  conflagrations  of  extraordinary 
ferocity  occurred ,  notably  that  attending 
the  mill  explosion,  and  the  subsequent 
great  fire  in  the  milling  district,  the  con¬ 
trol  of  which  exemplified  his  ability  as  a 
fighter  of  the  fire  fiend. 

Mr.  Brackett-  was  not  long  allowed 
to  pursue  his  business.  Upon  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  Ames  regime  in  city  politics 


he  was  called  to  take  the  head  of  the  Po¬ 
lice  Department,  which  position  he  oc¬ 
cupied  during  the  entire  term  of  service 
of  Mayor  E.  C.  Babb.  In  this  difficult 
position  he  manifested  no  less  tact  and 
good  judgment  than  as  head  of  the  Fire 
Department,  and  was  only  displaced 
when  the  Republicans  again  lost  political 
control  in  the  city. 

Mr.  Brackett  was  then  selected  as 
superintendent  of  the  Minneapolis  Indus¬ 
trial  Exposition,  in  which  capacity  he 
arranged  the  very  successful  fair  of  1891. 
He  was  again  chosen  to  the  same  posi¬ 
tion  and  managed  the  fair  which  has 
just  closed  in  the  autumn  of  1892. 

This  long  series  of  employment  in  re¬ 
sponsible  and  difficult  positions  has  in 
no  sense  been  the  result  of  self  seeking  or 
importunity.  It  has  been  thrust  upon 
him  by  reason  of  peculiar  adaptation  to 
for  such  service.  He  is  a  quiet  and  unas¬ 
suming  gentleman,  of  steady  habits  and 
examplary  life.  His  popularity  as  a  fire¬ 
man  and  police  officer  have  come  from 
firmness  in  the  discharge  of  duty,  with 
kindness  and  urbanity  towards  those 
who  had  relations  with  him. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brackett  have  a  home 
on  Seventeenth  street,  where  they  have 
discharged  their  share  in  the  social  rela¬ 
tions  of  life.  They  are  attached  to  the 
Second  Congregational  church,  and  con¬ 
spicuous  in  the  charitable  and  mission 
work  of  that  active  church.  They  have 
had  five  children,  only  three  of  whom 
survive. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 


WATER  WORKS. 


BY  RUFUS  J.  BALDWIN. 


The  pioneers  of  Minneapolis  had  an 
abundant  supply  of  water  in  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  river  flowing  past  their  doors.  They 
also  found  some  flowing  springs  along 
the  banks  of  the  river,  more  or  less  im¬ 
pregnated  with  mineral  solutions.  As 
the  residenees  were  built  further  from  the 
river  banks,  it  became  inconvenient  to 
transport  these  natural  waters  to  the 
places  where  they  were  needed  without 
mechanical  means.  Wells  were  sunk  to 
furnish  a  nearer  supply,  and  in  eveiw 
house  erected  cisterns  were  provided  to 
store  the  waters  falling  from  the  clouds 
in  rains  and  showers.  Sometimes iJublic 
or  neighborhood  wells  were  sunk,  whence 
all  the  families  of  the  vicinity  could  draw 
their  supply  of  water.  Such  an  one  was 
located  on  Minnetonka  street,  now  First 
avenue  south.  It  was  opposite  the  small 
residence  of  John  Jackins,  occupying  the 
site  of  the  present  New  England  Furni¬ 
ture  store.  A  curb  surmounted  by  a 
windlass,  raised  a  few  feet  above  thesur- 
face  pointed  out  its  location.  The  vicin¬ 
ity  was  thickly  set  with  hazel  bushes, 
and  a  faintly'  mai'ked  track,  diverging 
around  the  well  curb,  served  to  conduct 
the  sparse  travel  upon  the  little  used 
thoroughfare.  Water  was  abundantly 


found  at  a  depth  of  from  twenty  to  forty 
feet  below  the  surface. 

When  drive  wells  were  introduced,  the 
use  of  wells  greatly  increased,  almost 
every  house  having  one  in  its  jmrd. 

When  the  first  fire  comj^any  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  St.  Anthony  in  December, 
1855,  a  platform  was  built  at  the  brink 
of  the  east  channel  of  the  river,  where  the 
engine  could  stand  and  draw  water  from 
the  river.  Several  attempts  were  made 
to  sink  artesian  wells  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  river  on  the  East  side,  and  al¬ 
though  one  was  sunk  many  hundred  feet 
it  failed  to  reach  a  supply  of  water. 

In  the  latter  i^art  of  the  sixties  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Lee,  an  enterprising  gentleman 
from  Hartford,  Conn.,  who  had  estab¬ 
lished  a  machine  shop  at  the  falls,  in 
company  with  Mr.  C.  H.  Hardenburg, 
interested  himself  to  introduce  a  public 
S3’stem  of  water  supply'.  He  gave  much 
stud3'  and  investigation  to  the  subject, 
and  continualh'  agitated  it  in  conversa¬ 
tion,  and  through  the  newspapers.  Dif¬ 
ferent  sources  of  supply  were  examined, 
and  various  methods  of  distribution 
were  pi'oposed.  That  which  received  the 
greatest  favor,  was  to  take  the  water 
from  Lake  Calhoun,  distributing  it  from 
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a  reservoir  to  be  excavated  upon  the 
western  bluff.  Upon  a  topographical 
survey  this  method  was  found  to  be  im¬ 
practicable.  Then  it  was  proposed  to 
pump  water  from  the  river,  and  obtain 
pressure  by  the  use  of  a  stand  pipe.  This 
in  turn  was  rejected.  The  result  of  the 
agitation  of  the  subject  was  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  system  of  direct  pressure,  from 
pumps  located  at  the  falls  and  run  by 
water  power.  This  having  received  the 
authorization  of  the  City  Council,  an  act 
of  the  Legislature  was  procured,  author¬ 
izing  the  appointment  of  a  Board  of 
Water  Commissioners,  in  1868. 

The  first  water  works  which  went  in¬ 
to  operation  in  1871  were  a  crude  and 
imperfect  affair.  They  consisted  of  a  ro¬ 
tary  Holly  pump,  located  in  a  small  tene¬ 
ment  just  above  the  entrance  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Mill  Company’s  canal.  The 
main  extended  to  Washington  avenue, 
and  along  it  to  Hennej)in  avenue,  and 
Bridge  Square.  It  was  of  wood,  banded, 
and  surrouunded  with  cement,  of  ten 
inches  diameter.  Imperfect  as  it  was, 
there  was  gi'eat  satisfaction  when  on  a 
public  trial,  five  streams  of  water  were 
simultaneously  thrown  from  hydrants 
upon  and  over  the  Nicollet  house.  Ser¬ 
vice  pipes  were  led  into  adjacent  prem¬ 
ises,  and  during  the  first  year  of  opera¬ 
tion  a  revenue  of  $2,406.82  was  derived 
from  water  rents.  Such  was  the  origin 
of  our  present  extensive  and  complete 
water  works  system.  It  has  rapidly  de¬ 
veloped  as  the  city  has  grown,  and  the 
people  learned  the  gi'eater convenience  of 
city  water.  When  the  sewers  began  to 
be  constructed  they  drew  off  the  water 
in  the  soil  so  that  many  wells  went  dry, 
and  forced  their  owners  to  resort  to  city 
water. 

Not  many  years  passed  before  the  old 
wooden  mains  began  to  show  weakness, 
and  they  were  replaced  with  cast  iron 
mains.  About  1868  the  people  became 


seriously  alarmed  at  the  continued  re¬ 
cession  of  the  falls,  which  threatened  to 
carry  away  the  ledge.  So  great  was 
this  danger  that  the  City  Councils  of  the 
two  cities  appropriated  $80,000  in 
bonds  to  aid  in  putting  in  the  apron.  In 
exchange  the  mill  company  granted  the 
city  a  mill  site  and  perpetual  use  of  a 
number  of  mill  powers.  These  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  operating  the  water  works, 
and  proved  to  be  a  fortunate  investment. 
The  pump  house  was  enlarged,  and  fur¬ 
nished  with  additional  pumps,  as  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  water  mains  required  more 
power.  Mr.  James  Waters,  who  was 
for  a  long  time  superintendent  of  water 
works,  invented  a  new  pump,  the  “Jum¬ 
bo,”  which  was  adopted,  and  proved  to 
be  very  serviceable.  It  showed  a  capa¬ 
city  of  pumping  10,000,000  gallons  of 
water  per  dajq  and  is  still  in  use  at  the 
original  house. 

The  East  side  was  first  supplied  by 
mains  laid  across  the  river  bed,  just  be¬ 
low  the  suspension  bridge.  Afterwards 
the  Averill  &  Carpenter  paper  mill  with 
its  water  rights  on  Hennepin  island  was 
purchased  by  the  city  and  a  pumping 
station  established  there. 

Much  dissatisfaction  with  the  purity 
of  the  water  pumped  from  among  the 
logs  lying  in  the  river,  and  supposed  to 
be  contaminated  with  the  sewage  of  the 
city,  arising  among  the  users  of  city 
water,  the  City  Council  determined  to 
establish  a  new  and  permanent  pumping 
station  above  the  city,  where  the  water 
would  be  as  free  as  possible  from  impur¬ 
ities.  This  was  located  near  the  mouth 
of  Shingle  creek,  four  miles  above  the 
older  stations.  It  was  built  in  a  most 
substantial  manner,  and  furnished  with 
two  Worthington  pumps,  operated  by 
steam,  of  a  daily  pumping  capacity  of 
12,000,000  gallons.  The  main  conduct¬ 
ing  water  to  the  city  is  of  thirty-six 
inches  diameter,  and  over  four  miles  in 
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length,  extending  from  the  station  to 
Plymouth  avenue. 

The  statistics  of  the  water  works  ser¬ 
vice  at  the  close  of  the  last  j^ear  (1891) 
were  as  follows: 

Total  length  of  mains,  -  17G  miles  1 ,300  feet. 


Number  of  hydrants, . 2,14-0 

Number  of  sprinkling  stand  pipes,  -  -  -  317 

Number  of  watering  fountains,  -  -  -  16 

Number  of  watering  troughs,  -  -  -  -  10 

Number  gallons  of  water  pumped,  5,213,473,078 
Daily' average  pumped  in  gallons,  -  12,416  117 

Average  cost  of  pumping  1,000,000  gal¬ 
lons  at  North  side  station,  -  -  -  $12.30 

Average  cost  of  pumping  1,000,000  gal¬ 
lons  at  West  side  station,  -  -  6.81 

Average  cost  of  pumping  1,000,000  gal¬ 
lons  at  East  side  station,  -  .  -  3.52 

Average  cost  of  pnmping  1,000,000  gal¬ 
lons  at  all  stations,  -  -  -  -  9.56 

The  higher  cost  of  pumping  at  the 


West  side  station  arises  from  the  pa\'- 
ment  of  water  rent  for  additional  power. 

The  city  has  issued  $1,245,000  of  cit^' 
bonds  for  water  works,  bearing  an  aver¬ 
age  rate  of  interest  of  4.37  per  cent,  per 
annum.  The  cost  of  mains  for  distribu¬ 
tion  of  water  is  defrayed  Iw  special  as¬ 
sessment  upon  the  abutting  2iropert3'. 

The  financial  results  of  the  water  sy’S- 
tem  for  the  year  1891  were: 

Water  rents  received,  -  $178,051.69 

Cost  of  maintainance,  -  $87,871 .85 

Interest  on  bonds,  -  -  53,969.50  $141 ,8  H. 35 

Leaving  a  profit  of,  $36,810.34 

With  a  free  and  bountiful  suppl}'  of 
water  for  fire  purposes,  street  sprinkling 
and  public  fountains. 

The  revenue  is  raised  Iw  a  moderate 
scale  of  rates  for  each  specific  use  of  wat¬ 
er.  The  consumer  has  the  xirivilcge  of 
putting  in  a  meter  and  patdng  a  hundred 
gallon  rate  for  the  use  of  water. 

Many  people  have  a  prejudice  against 
using  the  cit\'  water  for  drinking  and 
culinary'  uses,  and  a  considerable  busi¬ 
ness  is  done  in  supplying  such  with 
siiring  water  brought  in  jugs  and 
tanks  from  several  natural  springs  in  the 


northerly'  part  of  the  cit3'.  The  Ingle- 
yvood,  Glenyy'ood  and  Big  Medicine 
springs  are  the  sources  of  this  suppl3'. 
An  artesian  yvell  has  been  sunk  in  Loring 
Park,  which  at  a  depth  of  a  little  less 
than  four  hundred  feet,  furnishes  sixt3' 
gallons  of  yvater  per  minute  through  a 
tyvo  inch  pipe.  The  yvater  has  a  distinct 
flay'or  of  iron.  In  Br3'n  Mayy'r  a  number 
of  artesian  yy'ells  hay'e  been  sunk,  yvhich 
furnish  abundant  supplies  of  floyving 
yvater. 

In  point  of  fact  the  river  yy'ater  is  as 
free  from  deleterious  equalities  as  ain' 
yvater  commonl3'  emqyloyed  for  culinai'y 
qiurposes.  Man3'  anal3'ses  of  it  hay'e  been 
made  at  diffei'ent  times,  and  at  all  sea¬ 
sons.  Its  purit3'  is  greater  than  that  of 
yvater  taken  from  the  neighboring  lakes, 
and  much  freer  than  that  of  the  sqirings 
from  mineral  solutions.  One  of  these 
anah'ses,  taken  from  the  geological  re- 
jDorts  of  the  state,  shoyvs  the  folloyving 
ingredients : 

Grains  iier  gal. 


Silica . 78256 

Calcium  carbonate .  6.39532 

Magnesium  Carbonate .  3.15307 

Iron  carbonate . 05504 

Sodium  chloride . 16352 

Potash  . 10162 

Soda . 17462 

Sulphoric  acid . 16445 

Nitric  aeid .  traces 

Total  mineral  matter . 10.99020 

Organic  matter .  1.40228 


Total  mineral  and  organic  matter . 12.39248 

Parts  per 
million. 

Free  ammonia . 0175 

Albumcnoid  ammonia . 0625 


Says  Prof.  Dodge:  “The  results  of 
the  determination  of  free  ammonia  and 
albumonoid  ammonia  place  the  yvater 
under  the  head  of  good  drinking  yy'ater.” 

Thomas  Frances  ANDKEyvs.  In  the 
autumn  of  1855  a  iiart3'  of  3'oung  men 
arrived  in  St.  Anthoin'  yvho  yvere  des¬ 
tined  to  become  influential  members  of 
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the  community,  and  to  make  their  im¬ 
press  for  good  on  the  institutions  and 
interests  of  the  growing  city.  They 
were  the  brothers  Thomas  F.and  George 
H.  Andrews,  JohnS.  Pillsbury  and  Wood¬ 
bury  Fisk.  Thej^  all  came  from  Memi- 
mac  county.  New  Hampshire,  where  they 
had  been  closely  associated  in  social  and 
business  life,  and  sought  in  the  growing 
West  a  broader  field  of  enterprise  than 
was  offered  among  the  hills  of  their 
native  State.  Later  they  became  more 
closely  united  by  marriage,  Messrs.  Pills¬ 
bury  and  T.  F.  Andrews,  already  cousins, 
taking  sisters  of  Mr.  Fisk  for  wives. 

Thomas  F.  Andrews  was  born  in  Sut¬ 
ton,  N.  H.,  March  31st,  1830,  and  was 
the  oldest  son  of  Nathan  Andrews,  Jr., 
and  DollySargent  Pillsbur3^  Nathan  And¬ 
rews  was  a  direct  descendant  of  Thomas 
Andrews,  who  landed  in  America  and 
settled  at  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Dolly  Sargent  Pillsbury  was  a  direct 
descendant  of  William  Pillsbury,  who 
landed  at  Dorchester,  in  the  colony  of 
Massachusetts  bay,  in  1640.  All  of  the 
ancestors  were  of  hardy  New  England 
stock,  and  devoted  their  lives  to  develop¬ 
ing  and  improving  what  was  then  a  new 
countr\^ 

Until  his  twentieth  year  his  life  was 
passed  in  his  native  town,  where  he  at¬ 
tended  the  neighborhood  school  and  as¬ 
sisted  his  father  in  the  work  of  the 
farm.  There  were  eight  children  in  the 
famil^^,  whose  support  taxed  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  farm,  and  left  little  to  be 
expended  for  luxuries  or  superfluities. 
His  first  venture  in  independent  life  was 
at  Concord,  N.  H.,  where  he  engaged  as 
clerk  with  John  P.  Gass,  original  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  American  house,  in  general 
merchandizing  at  sixty-five  dollars  per 
year  and  his  board.  Upon  the  death  of 
Mr.  Gass,  he  became  associated  with 
John  S.  Pillsbury,  as  successor  to  Mr. 
Gass.  After  a  time  he  left  that  business 


and  was  head  clerk  for  several  years 
with  the  firm  of  Bullock  &  Sargent  and 
J.  Frank  Hoit,  of  the  same  city,  both 
leading  merchants  of  Concord. 

In  the  autumn  of  1855  he  sought  a 
larger  field  of  business  at  St.  Anthony 
Falls,  then  a  frontier  settlement  in  the 
Territor3''  of  Minnesota,  reached  in  sum¬ 
mer  by  steamboat  from  the  nearest  rail¬ 
way  station  at  Galena,  Ill.,  four  hundred 
miles  away,  and  in  winter  by  the  slow 
stage  coach.  The  hardships  which  the 
early  settlers  had  at  that  time  to  endure, 
when  there  were  at  hand  but  few  of  the 
model'll  comforts  of  the  present  great 
city,  is  best  illustrated  in  an  incident  re¬ 
lated  in  one  of  the  city  papers  of  recent 
date : 

A  part3'^  of  5^oung  men,  who  were  fellow  board¬ 
ers  at  Mrs.  E.  B.  West’s,  consisting  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Andrews,  J.  S.  I’illsbnry,  Woodbury  Fisk,  Geo.  S. 
Rowell,  John  Bailer'  and  a  Mr.  Morrill,  started  in 
December,  1855,  with  a  team  on  their  way  East, 
for  Dubuque,  a  distance  of  some  five  hundred  miles. 
Thej'  encountered  severe  weather,  and  once 
thought  the}'  were  lost  in  a  storm  on  one  of  the 
trackless  prairies.  One  night  they  stopped  in  a 
lone  log  house  on  the  site  of  the  pi'esent  city  of 
Rochester. 

On  the  night  of  their  arrival  at  Dubuque  the 
mercury  fell  to  forty  degrees  below  zero,  covering 
the  river  with  a  coating  of  ice,  too  strong  for 
boating,  but  too  weak  to  bear  their  weight.  Push¬ 
ing  their  trunks  before  them,  they  followed,  one  at 
a  time,  on  a  footing  of  boards.  Having  safel}' 
gained  the  eastern  bank,  the  part}'  imrsued  their 
way  East,  except  Messrs.  Pillsbury  and  Fisk,  who 
went  to  Guttenburg  and  packed  pork,  which  they 
shipxied  to  St.  Anthony  in  the  spring. 

Merchandizing  was  a  very  different 
thing  in  those  days  from  what  it  has  be¬ 
come  under  competition  and  specializa¬ 
tion  .  Mr.  Andrews  frequently  made  trips 
down  the  river  buying  produce  in  Iowa 
and  bringing  it  here  for  sale. 

In  1856,  the  Andrews  brothers  joined 
with  H.  M.  Carpenter  in  stocking  and 
opening  a  general  supply  store,  under 
the  style  of  Carpenter,  Andrews  &  Co. 
Two  years  later  the  store  was  destroyed 
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by  fire,  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
stock,  sweeping  away  their  entire  capi¬ 
tal  and  leaving  a  considerable  debt. 
Soon  afterwards  the  Andrews  brothers, 
established  themselves  in  business  with 
a  fresh  stock  of  goods,  having  settled 
the  indebtedness  of  the  former  firm  with 
mone}'  borrowed  for  the  purpose.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  dullness  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  they  made  trips  through  the 
adjacent  country  making  collections  for 
goods  sold ;  the\"  were  often  obliged  to 
take  produce,  lumber  and  furs  in  payment 
of  debts,  and  at  one  time  made  a  raft  at 
T/ittle  F alls  of  the  collections  and  brought 
them  down  to  St.  Anthony.  They 
occupied  a  store  on  Alain  street,  where 
the  Pillsbury  “  A  ”  mill  now  stands.  It 
was  a  stone  building  known  as  the 
Edwards  block.  Here  they  continued  to 
carr3^  on  their  business  for  about  ten 
years,  when  they  removed  to  the  West 
Side,  continuing  the  business  under  the 
same  style  in  a  store  on  Nicollet  avenue, 
next  the  office  of  the  Gale  Brothers,  the 
stock  being  confined  to  drj'  goods  and 
clothing. 

In  1875,  the  fiimi  of  Andrews  Broth¬ 
ers  was  dissolved,  since  which  time  Air. 
T.  F.  Andrews  has  been  engaged  in  at¬ 
tending  to  his  private  business,  devoting 
much  time  and  labor  to  public  affairs. 
He  never  sought  political  promotion,  but 
accepted  office  at  the  solicitation  of  his 
fellow  citizens,  who  appreciated  his 
ability,  integrity  and  practical  good 
sense.  He  was  first  elected  alderman 
from  St.  Anthony  in  1862,  and  from 
Alinneapolis  in  1875,  serving  at  different 
times  thirteen  j^ears.  In  1882  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  city  council,  and  at  times 
acting  maj^or.  He  gave  careful  and 
laborous  attention  to  city  affairs  during 
his  years  in  the  city  council,  as  is  shown 
by  the  important  committees  upon  which 
he  served.  As  chairman  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  of  Ways  and  Aleans,  through  his 


faithful  efforts  and  thorough  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  resources  of  the  city,  he  saved 
much  money  to  the  taxpai'ers  of  the 
city.  He  was  chairman  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  of  Wai’S  and  Aleans,  and  of  Printing, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  committee  of 
Public  Grounds  and  Buildings,  Street 
Grades,  Sewarage,  Alarkets,  Taxes, 
Claims,  Water  Works  and  Bethan^^ 
Home,  and  was  one  of  the  Supervisors 
of  the  Poor.  In  1884  he  was  appointed 
by  Alaj'or  Geo.  A.  Pillsbury-  one  of  the 
Board  of  Water  Commissioners.  After 
his  retirement  from  official  life,  his  famil¬ 
iarity  with  city"  affairs,  together  with  his 
good  judgment  and  conservative  views, 
caused  him  to  be  appointed  upon  numer¬ 
ous  commissions  in  the  course  of  proceed¬ 
ings,  for  the  condemnation  of  private 
property  for  the  public  use,  such  as  the 
lajdng  out  of  streets  and  the  appraising 
of  damages  for  the  same;  a  most  diffi¬ 
cult  task,  which  work  he  performed  to 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  public.  The 
same  qualities  caused  him  to  be  sought 
as  an  arbitrator  in  the  settlement  of 
private  differences,  and  he  was  many 
times  appointed  administrator  ofestates, 
among  whom  were  those  of  the  late 
Judge  John  AI.  Bei'r^"  and  Woodbur^^ 
Fisk.  No  other  citizen  of  Alinneapolis 
was  so  often  emplo3^ed  in  these  unobtru¬ 
sive  but  useful  services  as  he. 

He  married  on  October  20th,  1859,  at 
Faribault,  Alinn.,  Aliss  Lizzie  Fisk,  for- 
merh"  of  Warner,  N.  H.,  who  died  June 
3d,  1866, leaving  one  son, George  Cutler, 
born  Alay  10th,  1863,  who  graduated  at 
the  high  school  in  1882,  and  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity'  of  Alinnesota  in  1887,  and  is  now 
a  member  of  the  firm  of  W.  F.  Porter  & 
Co.,  large  contractors  and  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  steam  heating  apparatus.  Air. 
Andrews  afterwards  married  AIar3^  A. 
Fisk,  formerlv  of  Warner,  Alay  31st, 
1871.  To  them  were  born  Frank  Fisk, 
Alay  7th,  1876,  and  Uolty  Sarah,  AIa3’ 
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23d,  1882.  Mr.  Andrews  occupied  for  a 
period  of  twenty -two  years  his  fine  home¬ 
like  residence  on  the  corner  of  Fifth  street 
and  Sixth  avenue  southeast,  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  where  on  July  14th, 
1892,  after  a  long  and  painful  illness, 
which  baffled  the  skill  of  many  phj’si- 
scians,  Mr.  Andrews  passed  away  full  of 
hope  and  trust  in  his  Heavenly  Father. 

Mr.  Andrews  was  pre-eminently  a 
business  man,  careful,  industrious,  econ¬ 
omical,  possessed  of  superior  judgment 
of  men  and  affairs,  but  just  and  honor¬ 
able  in  all  his  transactions.  He  was 
pleasant  and  courteous  in  his  personal 
intercourse.  In  his  public  relations  he 
was  diligent  and  conscientous.  In  his 
family  he  was  kind,  indulgent  and  affec¬ 
tionate,  and  in  the  large  social  circle  in 
which  he  moved,  he  was  respected  and 
beloved. 

The  poor  of  this  community,  who  fre¬ 
quently  came  to  him  for  aid  and  counsel, 
found  him  always  ready  to  listen  to 
their  wants,  and  obtained  from  him  good 
advice  and  the  help  they  needed,  and  in 
his  death  lost  a  true  friend.  Coming  to 
the  city  in  its  infancy,  for  nearly  forty 
years  he  has  always  contidbuted  to  the 
advancement  of  all  its  interests  and  lived 
to  see  it  grow  from  a  population  of  one 
thousand  to  more  than  two  hundred 
thousand  souls.  He  erected  several  sub¬ 
stantial  business  blocks,  among  which 
stands  the  one  built  in  1876,  and  now 
occupied  by  S.  E.  Olson,  on  Nicollet  ave¬ 
nue.  He  also  dealt  extensively  in  real 
estate,  of  which  he  was  a  large  owner. 

Mr.  Andrews  sleeps  in  the  beautiful 
Lakewood  cemetery,  under  the  shadow 
of  the  city  he  helped  to  build  and  loved 
so  well. 

From  a  touching  memorial  by  his 
pastor,  at  the  funeral,  we  take  the  fol¬ 
lowing  appreciative  sketch  of  his  char¬ 
acter  : 

“  The  citizen  and  neighbor  and  friend  to  whom 
we  pay  our  tribute  of  respect  to-day — a  man 
whose  outward  appearance  would  command  at¬ 


tention  anywhere  —  has  been  a  familiar  presence 
upon  our  streets  through  all  that  wonderful  gen¬ 
eration  in  which  this  goodly  cit3^  of  ours  has  been 
attaining  its  form  and  compass,  and  in  it  all  he  has 
had  an  honorable  and  consistent  part. 

Born  and  trained  in  the  simplicity  and  serious 
truthfulness  of  a  New  England  home,  where  one  of 
God’s  saints  thought  it  an  abundance  to  fill  life,  to 
make  a  home  and  train  a  household  into  habits  of 
truth  and  sobriety  and  carefulness  into  the  fear  of 
God  and  the  love  of  their  kind,  he  lived  the  years 
of  his  active  life  here,  and  so  exhibited  the  fruits  of 
that  mother’s  praj^erful  endeavor  that  he  was 
known  and  trusted  as  a  man  just  and  fair,  kindly 
and  humane;  who  despised  meanness  and  trickery 
and  was  transparently  honest ;  whose  word  was 
as  good  as  his  bond,  and  who  could  be  trusted  to 
care  for  what  belonged  to  others  as  for  what  was 
his  own.  It  is  no  small  testimony  to  the  sturdy  and 
substantial  worth  of  his  character  and  the  confi¬ 
dence  that  was  felt  in  his  judgment  that  conflicting 
interests  were  so  often  referred  to  him,  and  that 
concerns  of  the  widow  and  orphan  were  deemed  so 
secure  in  his  hands.  He  was  known  in  the  eommu- 
nity  as  a  man  interested  in  all  good  things,  walk¬ 
ing  blamelessly  himself  and  anxious  that  others 
should  so  walk. 

All  his  life  he  has  been  a  respector  of  religion  in 
his  own  household,  and  an  admirer  of  it  when 
truly  illustrated  by  his  fellow  men.  His  regard  for 
it  found,  as  we  know,  ready  and  generous  expres¬ 
sion  of  a  pecuniary  sort,  which  was  not  a  matter 
of  calculation  on  his  part,  but  of  principal  and 
genuine  interest.  He  was  a  religious  man  by  in¬ 
heritance  and  training,  and  by  his  own  choice  of 
the  things  that  are  of  good  report. 

Of  New  England  training,  there  was  a  peculiar 
reticence  on  spiritual  things  which  was  not  asso¬ 
ciated  with  unbelief  or  indifference.  We  were  the 
more  grateful  when  some  weeks  ago  our  frinnd 
broke  his  reserve,  and  first,  as  was  fit,  to  the  lov¬ 
ing  wife,  the  desire  of  whose  heart  had  been  for 
years  to  hear  what  she  now  heard,  and  then  to  his 
household,  what  we  had  thought  must  be  so;  that 
he  believed  in  the  only  Saviour  of  men,  Jesus 
Christ;  that  he  had  personal  trust  in  him,  and  a 
good  hope  that  rested  on  the  mercy  of  God  re¬ 
vealed  in  him.  After  these  eonfessions  there  was 
rest  and  peace  assured,  a  blessed  homesickness,  a 
readiness  to  depart,  and  a  strong  desire  to  be  let 
go  and  join  the  company  of  whose  invisible  pres¬ 
ence  he  seemed  at  times  conscious.  When  the  end 
came  it  was  as  peaceful  as  sleep  to  the  tired 
laborer  whose  days  work  is  finished,  who  has  no 
further  care;  and  so,  without  pain  or  fear,  or 
shame,  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch  about  him 
and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams. 


